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The  Secret  of  Achievement 


"POWER  OF  WILL" 

By  Frank  Charming  Haddock,  Ph.  D.,  M.  S. 

A  Scientific   Course  in  Will-Training   Which  Has    Helped  Over 
20,000  People — Sent  Free  for  Inspection  for  5  Days 

'^  grHIS     great     work     provides     a     thorough    course     in 

Will-Training,  consisting  of  28  lessons.  It  re- 
veals the  secrets  as  to  how  great  men  train  their 
wills   into    wonderful   power. 

All  psychologists   will  testify  that  great  men   are 
not  born   with   more   gifts   than   others.      They   sim- 
ply make  something  of   their  gifts,   and   others  do   not.      They 
learn   how  to  use  their  wills.      We,  on   the  contrary,   allow   the 
great    powers    we    possess    TO    LIE    nOKM.\X  T. 

How  to  Develop  Inflexible  Will 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Will  can  be  trained  into 
wonderful  power — like  memory,  or  like  any  one  of  the  senses 
— by  intelligent  exercise  and  use.  The  trouble  with  almost 
everyone  is  that  they  do  not  use  their  wills.  They  carry  out 
other  people's   wills,  or  drift  along   with   circum^li^nces. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  the  muscles 
would  become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather.  That  is  exactly 
what  happens.,  in  most  people,  to  the  faculty  we  call  "will- 
[lower."  Because  we  never  use  the  Will,  we  finally  become 
unable  to  use  it.  We  degenerate  into  beings  little  more  than 
.slaves — unhappy,  discontented,  envious,  hoping  blindly  that 
"some  day" — without  any  effort — we  will  attain  what  we 
most   want  in   life. 

Helps  Everybody 

"Power  of  Will"  provides  the  shake-up  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  people  need.  Men  like  ^udge  lU-n  B. 
I.indsey,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker,  Wu  Ping  Fang,  ex- 
L'.  S.  Chinese  Ambassador,  Lieutenant-Governor  McKelvie. 
of  Nebraska,  (ieneral  .Manager  Christeson,  of  Wells-l-'argo 
Express  Co.,  Asst.  Postmaster  (ieneral  I'.ritt,  E.  St.  ICInio 
Lewis,  of  Burrough.s  Adding  M.ithine  Company  —and  literally 
thousands  of  other  men  of  action  antl  ambition  like  them — 
read,   use,   and   praise   "Power  of   Will." 

Its  readers  talk  of  it  as  of  a  Bible.  It  has  made  decisive 
men  of  action  out  of  the  most  miserable  "down-and-outs."  It 
has  cured  victim.s  of  drink  and  other  vices.  It  has  made  big 
men  bigger  by  showin.?  them  liow  to  use  their  brains  better. 
It  is  a  goad  to  young  and  old  alike.  It  has  reawakened  ain- 
bition  in  men  and  women  who  have  been  turned  from  their 
life  purposes,  and  shown  its  ■.Indents  how  to  carry  forwar<l 
their   ambitions    into   consummation.    >■ 

Sent  on  Free  Trial  for  Five  Day* 

The  ()ri(i  ,,i  ihi-  l>«)ok— all  hough  it  is  really  a  complete 
(oiirse  in  Will  'I  raining — is  only  $.?.oo.  The  publishers  will 
Kbidly  send  a  copy  free,  for  five  days'  inspection.  Send  no 
iiioncy  now.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  below,  cncbising  your 
biifuness  card,  or  giving  a  refer<-nce.  If  you  decide  to  keep 
the  h'jok,  send  the  nwmey.  If  not,  mail  the  book  back.  Tear 
out   and   fill   out   the  coupon   now.  before   you    forget. 

Pelton   Publishing  Co. 

72  WlJeoi  Block,  Merid 
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"/  would  not  willingly  separate  inxsclf 
]rom  it." — Chas.  W.  Mears,  .Adv.  Mgr. 
Winton  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"The  fi-c-e  day  examination  period  al- 
lowed by  you  is  certainly  long  enough 
to  comince  anyone  that  this  is  a  book 
one  needs.  I  regret  I  did  not  know 
there  was  a  book  like  this  long  ago.  My 
enthusiasm  is  beyond  description."— 
Roy  S.  Tharp,  Passenger  Dept.,  South- 
ern  Pacific  R.   R.   Co.,   Oakland,  Cal. 

"In  it  I  found  rules  and  principles 
that  make  it  ivorth  its  weight  in  gold." 
— Dist.-Atty.  Goodwin,  Oil  City,  Fa. 

"/  have  your  'Power  of  Wilt'  and 
would  not  take  $100  for  it." — J.  A.  Wag- 
ner, Se"c.-Treas.,  Toronto  Academy  of 
Music,   Edmonton,  Can. 

"Dollars-avd-cents  do  not  count  when 
buying  Prof.  Haddock's  books.  I  zvaiit 
everything  he  publishes,  because  1  con- 
sider his  works  of  priceless  value." — 
Oliver  N.  Moxey,  Moxey  Realty  Co., 
San    I'lancisco,   Cal. 

"Only  wish  I  had  a  little  of  this 
knowledge  years  ago." — K.  W.  Osborn, 
Office  of  the  Sec'y,  Gov't  Porto  Rico. 

"/  consider  'Power  of  Will'  invalu- 
able to  the  systcme.tie  and  thorough  stu- 
dent in  any  walk  of  life." — Dr.  Wm. 
Ground,  Ex-Pres.  Wise.  State  Med. 
Asso.,  Superior,   Wis. 

"The  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
I  haven't  e.rhausted  its  possibilities,  iiiid 
prohaly  ne7cr  will." — Roland  Millicu, 
1'.  O.  Box  830,  Denver,  Colo. 

"Ha.t  startled  thinking  men  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  rcant  to  know 
what  you  are,  or  can  be — get  it.  It 
opens  up  a  new  world.'' — James  1". 
Et.i.S,  President  National  School  of 
Salesmanship,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

"lietter  than  anything  1  have  met  in 
I-OKTY  YEAR.S'  study  of  these  suh- 
iccls.  I  am  certainly  grateful  to  secure 
this  hook." — Uiv.  Wm.  IIknkv  Harnks, 
Uiz  N.  4jil  St.,  West   rhilaucl|ilila,   I'a. 


How  to  throw  Attention  ami  Energy 
into    .Memory    i  iilturc. 

The  PsycholoKi' al  I'rinriples  for  inein- 
orijririg    word*,    sentences,   anything. 

The    Law    of    .Memory. 

Meth'Kl  for  remembering  the  substance 
of   any    l>o'>k. 

How  to  plan  ahead  in  your  career 
throiigb    IMAGINATION 

Mow  Ui  (dan  i 'induct  %<>  as  to  avfiid 
former    inintakeit   of    Tbfuight,    Action. 

H'lw  to  make  the  imngliiati<m  fill  the 
fiiinri  with  Life.  Action,  I'.nergy, 
Hraiity.    »<ene»  o(    Pleaaure,    Profit. 

How  to  work  the  Irnagin.itioii  for  dis- 
covery  and    invention. 

How    1/1    cure    <liM-aiir<l    imagination. 

H'lw    to    Ixinmh    iiiiliealtliy    iniiid    Klates. 

How  to  baniah  fear  of  Men,  III  Luck, 
IVatb,     Mi<forliinr. 


THOUGHTS    ABOUT   CHAUTAUQUA 

SAYINGS  AND  JOTTINGS  FROM  NOTABLE  SOURCES 


I  lantKit  lif  present  at  the  nieetinj;;  called  to  organize  the 
Chautan(|ua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle;  but  I  am  glad  that 
such  a  movement  is  on  foot,  and  wish  it  the  fullest  succes^. 
By  Kiving  a  portion  of  their  time  to  a  vigorous  training  of  the 
intellect  and  a  study  of  the  best  books,  men  gain  the  power  to 
(leal  satisfactorily  with  questions  witli  which  the  mind  miglit 
otherwise  become  bewildered.  ...  I  perceive  this  important 
advantage  in  the  proposed  organization  ;  namely,  tliat  those  who 
engage  in  it  will  mutually  encourage  each  other.  1  shall  be  in- 
terested to  watch,  during  the  little  space  of  life  that  may  yet 
remain  to  me,  the  progress  and  results  of  the  plan  which  has 
drawn   from  me  this  letter." — William  CuUen   Bryant. 

"1  could  say  nothing  better  than  the  great  truths  Chau- 
tauqua has  taught  to  everyone,  that  if  you  have  a  rounded, 
completed  education  you  have  puf  yourselves  in  relation  with 
all  the  past,  with  all  the  great  life  of  tiie  present;  you  have 
reached  on  to  the  infinite  hope  of  the  future.  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  man  or  woman  educating  himself  or  herself  through 
Chautauqua  who  will  not  feel  more  and  more  the  opportunity 
of  the  present  moment  in  a  present  world." — Alice  Freeman 
Palmer. 

■'Chautauqua,  like  Judaism  in  its  best  estate,  is  an  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  life,  social  and  intellectual. 
.  .  .  Chautauqua  cultivates  faith  and  works." — The  late  Prof. 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

"To  direct  the  reading  for  a  period  of  years,  for  so  many 
thousands  is  to  affect  not  only  their  present  culture,  but  to 
increase  their  intellectual  activity  for  the  period  of  their  natural 
lives,  and  thus,  among  other  things,  greatly  to  add  to  the  range 
of  their  enjoyment.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  system  which  can 
create  such  excellent  results  merits  the  most  cordial  praise  from 
all  lovers  of  men." — Prin.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  England. 

"The  true  significance  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  seems 
to  me  not  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  great  summer  gatherings,  in  the 
crowded  lectures,  the  enthusiastic  conferences,  and  the  inspiring 
commencement  addresses  at  Chautauqua  itself,  nor  in  the 
diplomas  awarded  there.  But  the  Chautauqua  circles  through- 
out the  land  mean  useful,  wisely-directed  home  reading  and  in- 
telligent general  conversation  in  the  home  circle  wlierever  their 
influence  extends.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  neighborhoods  which 
have  been  stagnant  for  the  lack  of  any  common  themes  for 
conversation  higher  than  the  local  gossip  have  been  stirred  to 
new  intellectual  life  when  the  circles  met  to  consider  the  facts 
of  history  or  science  and  the  noble  thoughts  and  perfect  forms 
of  the  best  literature  of  all  time,  but  in  the  home  circle  as  well. 
In  the  family  life  of  thousands  of  homes,  children  and  parents 
have  new  themes  brought  into  their  horizon  and  talked  about 
with  a  common  interest  at  the  ;able  and  in  the  evening." — Ex- 
President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Amherst  College. 

"The  New  York  Chautauqua — father  and  mother  of  all  the 
other  Chautauquas  in  the  country— is  one  of  the  great  insti- 
tutions founded  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  essentially  a 
school  for  the  people." — The  late  Prof.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

"My  heart  swells  with  pride  every  time  I  look  at  my  own 
diploma,  because  it  was  secured  during  the  very  busiest  portion 
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of  a  busy  business  life.  I  heartily  recommeiHl  it  lo  any  one 
who  can  possibly  find  time  and  a  few  dollars  to  try  it."— John 
R.  Pepper  in  "Thirty  Years  at  the  Superintendent's  Desk." 

"Tt  is  among  the  most  enlightening  of  our  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  United  .States." — John  Graham  Brooks,  author  "The 
Social   Unrest." 

"It  has  iielped  very  many  to  redeem  small  portions  of  time 
which  otherwise  wouhi  have  gone  to  waste.  Some  savings 
hanks  refuse  to  receive  fractions  of  a  dollar.  But,  with  a  book 
at  hand,  the  smallest  fractions  of  an  hour  may  be  turned  to 
good  account." — James  H.  Carlisle,  President  Wofford  College. 

"It  is  the  most  inclusive,  democratic,  and  available  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  world." — .Alfred  Edward  l.avell  in  "The 
("hristian  Guardian." 

"Many  a  movement  that  goes  by  another  name  has  lit  its 
torch  by  the  fire  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  has  kindled.  As  it  looks  to  me, 
the  great  achievement  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  has  been  that  it  has 
prevented  an  arrest  of  development.  There  is  no  danger  so 
great,  so  universal,  as  mental  arrest  and  stagnation.  When  we 
get  through  high  school  or  college  we  are  absorbed  in  other 
affairs  and  we  never  advance  or  grow.  We  are  more  intense  in 
our  own  special  calling  or  line,  but  as  for  general  mental 
growth,  we  have  stopped.  Senescence,  the  golden  period  of  life, 
the  crown  of  age,  which  used  to  be  symbolic  of  wisdom,  but 
which  is  now  too  often  not  wise  but  foolish,  that  glorious  con- 
summation of  life  we  ought  to  strive  for  as  a  people,  as  family 
stocks,  as  a  race."— G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  Clark  University. 

"Your  scheme  to  induce  business  men  and  others  to  pursue 
useful  courses  of  reading  in  science  and  history  is  worthy  of  all 
commendation.  While  we  cannot  expect  to  make  such  persons 
scientists  or  scholars,  we  may  expect  them  to  become  appre- 
ciative of  things  scientific  and  scholarly,  and  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true.  The  books  for 
such  a  curriculum  should  be  very  carefully  chosen.  In  science 
they  should  be  such  as  only  give  the  aspects  of  nature  and  a 
few  fundamental  principles.  .Anything  technically  scientific 
would  either  disgust  or  mislead  In  history  they  should  be  clear 
outlines,  rather  than  exhaustive  philosophic  treatises."— -How- 
ard  Crosb\ . 

"What  is  education?  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain habits.  When  a  man  is  truly  educated  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  observing  facts  and  people;  of  thinking  about  them;  of 
reading  what  other  people  think  about  them  ;  of  growing  his 
own  thoughts  on  a  variety  of  subjects;  of  regulating  his  own 
thoughts,  avoiding  idle  reverie,  and  acquiring  the  art  of  concen- 
tration ;  of  expressing  his  thoughts  by  voice  and  pen  ;  of  embody- 
ing his  knowledge  in  action,  and  this  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
dividual and  society.  This  man  is  the  truly  educated  man.  Of 
course,  school  contributes  to  education.  Its  advantages  we  have 
no  time  now  to  consider,  but  Chautauqua  stands  for  the  idea  that 
these  habits  may  be  formed  and  cidtivated  out  of  school.  Chau- 
tauqua emphasizes  the  value  of  fragments  of  opportunity." — 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

"The  Chautauqua  .Assembly  is  the  visible  center  oi  the 
greatest  university  in  the  world." — New  York  Herald. 
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In  July  the  International  Congress  of 
South  American  students  will  be  held 
at  Santiago,  Chile. 

P'rom  Jidy  6  to  July  11  in  St.  Paul 
will  be  held  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  As.sociation. 

The  open  championship  of  France  in 
golf  will  be  played  for  at  Le  Toquet, 
beginning  July  l>. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Music 
Teachers  Association  of  California  will 
be  held  at  San  Diego  July  IS,  H,  15 
and  Hi. 

A  conference  of  the  members  of  the 
legal  division  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice will  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
July  H  to  21,  in  order  to  secure  the 
fullest  measure  of  cooperation  and  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding  among  those 
engatfed  in  legal  work  of  the  service. 

Wagner  performances  at  Bayrouth 
thi.s  summer  are  scheduled  as  follows: 
"The  F'lying  Dutchman,"  July  J  J  and 
•//;  AuyiiHl  r,,  n  and  /.'/;  "Parsifal," 
./'////  ././,  AiifjiiHl  I,  J,,  7,  S,  HI  and  ^(i ; 
the  "Ring,"  July  jn.  20,  27  and  2>),  and 
AiiyiiHl   IS,  15,   17  and  19. 

The  Gold  Cup  races  for  the  f^hal- 
lenge  (^up  of  the  Anu-rican  Power  Boat 
Association  will  \>v  held  on  Lake  (Jeorge 
./(////  ju-.n. 

'I'he  annual  art  exhibition  of  the 
lloyal  Academy  is  open  in  F<ondon  un- 
til  Aiifiimt   .J. 

A  Colonial  Kxhibition  will  be  held  at 
Semarang,  Java,  from  Avyuiit  lo  No- 
I'rmhfr,  IliUt.  It  is  to  "give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  Dutch  Indies  in 
their    present    prosperous   condition    at 


tained   since   the   restoration   of   Dutch 
rule  in  1814." 

The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  the  antipodes.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  150  members,  who  will  be 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities 
from  August  8  to  September  1. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League 
is  to  hold  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  August  19,  20 
and  21.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  negro  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  success  along  business  lines. 

There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  21 — total  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  partial  in  northeastern 
America.  The  full  effect  will  be  seen 
in  Persia,  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  At 
sunrise,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  ob- 
served in  Canada  and  in  our  northern 
states. 

The  Biennial  Conference  of  Friends 
( Liberal )  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  from  Ninth  Month, 
2d,  to  Ninth  Month,  8th.  4i>f    «r* 

September  6  has  been  designated  as 
Labor  Sunday  by  the  Federal  Council 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Septem- 
ber 8  to  .9  \vill  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation^  in  .charge 
of  the  National  Tax  Association;    '   '*;,^'ij| 

The  races  for  the  America's  Clip  are 
to  be  held  at  New  York  on  September 
10,  12  and  15. 

The  twenty-first  World  Peace  Con- 
gress will  occur  in  Vienna  September 
15-19. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
.sent,  is  open  on  September  15. 

An  Anglo-American  exposition  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  peace  and 
progress  in  arts,  sciences  and  indus- 
tries is  open  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Lon- 
don, till   October. 

.'Vt  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
(iraphic  Arts  will  remain  open  until 
October,  191J,. 

The  United  Typothetae  and  .Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  October  (>,  7,  8. 

On  May  17,  1814,  Norway  adopted 
a  Constitution  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent kingdom,  having  just  been  released 
from  Danish  control.  To  commemorate 
this  event  a  Centennial  Exposition  is 
being  held  at  Christiania  until  October 
15. 

The  American  Bar  As.sociation  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  October  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
president  of  the  association;  Senator 
Root,  the  Ambassador  from  Argentina, 
and  Sir  ("harlcs  Kitzpatrick,  ('hief  Jus- 
tice of  (.'anada. 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Bacon  will  be  ob- 
.served  at  (.'olumbia  with  commemora- 
tive exercizes  and  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  studies.  A  great  pageant  of 
the  culture  of  the  thirteenth  century  * 
will  be  given  on  November  4.  ' 

Barnard  CoUc^ri',  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  on  November  5. 

'.'he  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Suffrage  Assf)ciation  will  bo  held 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Norcmbci  12 
to   17. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL   EDUCATION 


IT  is  well  to  be  graduated  from  the  grammar  school. 
That  gives  something  of  an  education.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable then,  if  possible,  for  a  boy  or  girl  with  the 
least  bit  of  ambition,  to  pass  to  and  thru  the  high 
school.  If  then  it  is  anything  more  than  a  ten-dollar 
boy  or  girl,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  the  thousand- 
dollar  education  which  the  college  will  allow.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther advantage  for  the  choice  student  to  take  the  post- 
graduate instruction  which  the  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools  offer.  Then  the  privilege  of  a  period  of 
study  in  a  foreign  institution  and  in  another  language 
is  no  waste  of  time.  Fortunate  is  the  boy  or  girl,  with 
brains  and  will  to  make  it  worth  while,  to  whom  such 
manifold  advantages  are  given. 

But  all  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  get  real  cul- 
ture and  a  genuine  education.  Shakespeare  did  not  have 
it.  Milton  did  have  what  corresponds  to  it.  Milton  had 
the  culture  of  books  and  schools  and  travel.  Shakespeare 
had  the  mental  training  which  came  to  one  who  made 
the  most  of  contact  with  men  and  rubbing  against  the 
world.  A  student  he  must  have  been,  a  reader  of  books, 
a  listener  to  the  addresses  of  statesmen  and  the  con- 
verse of  the  best  culture  of  his  day.  His  was  an  antici- 
pative  Chautauqua  education. 

We  have  now  evening  schools  and  correspondence 
.schools,  and  university  extension  courses,  the  Chau- 
tauqua lectures  and  books  of  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  learning,  which  will  give  to  the  student 
at  home  very  much  of  what  he  would  otherwise  miss 
by  his  inability  to  go  to  a  university.  It  has  often 
been  said  of  The  Independent  that  the  reading  of  it  is 
a  university  training,  and  so  is  the  faithful  pursuit  of 
one  of  the  courses  provided  for  home  study. 


All  that  we  can  learn  at  a  university  we  can  learn 
from  printed  books  and  journals.  It  is  from  books  and 
journals  that  college  professors  get  their  knowledge,  or 
most  of  it.  In  a  good  public  library  the  same  sources  of 
information  are  open  to  any  one  who  cares  to  look  for 
them.  He  will  not  find  it  on  the  ball-field  or  in  the  best 
selling  novels.  It  means  real  study,  and  study  is  not 
confined  to  schools.  One  can  be  a  worthy  and  successful 
student  at  home. 

We  do  not  expect  many  of  those  who  pursue  home 
courses  of  study  to  be  like  Shakespeare  or  Edison, 
or  to  add  by  their  investigations  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  But  what  they  can  expect  is  to 
be  competent,  intelligent,  or  even  learned  men  and 
women.  They  can  be  able  to  know  literature  or  science 
or  history  or  philosophy.  They  can  be  able  to  criti- 
cize and  judge.  They  can  tell  bad  from  good, 
false  from  true.  They  need  not  be  misled  by  char- 
latans in  science  or  politics  or  sociology.  They  can  ap- 
preciate the  beautiful  in  art  or  poetry,  and  can  know 
and  tell  why  they  love  it.  They  can  have  the  enjoyment 
of  knowledge  and  the  enthusiasm  of  mental  growth  and 
equipment.  It  is  to  give  inspiration  to  such  ambitious 
young  people  and  old  that  Chautauqua  courses  and  uni- 
versity extension  courses  are  offered.  And  it  is  the 
dearest  ambition  of  the  editors  of  The  Independent  to 
help  in  such  happy  training — not  to  give  mere  amuse- 
ment, but  to  teach  both  knowledge  and  wisdom;  to  pro- 
vide the  instruction  and  the  inspiration  that  will  give 
force  to  character,  and  discrimination  in  enjoyment,  and 
the  basis  for  a  sound  judgment  on  all  the  main  lines 
along  which  humanity  is  moving  on  to  its  highest 
achievement. 


BUSINESS    AND    CONGRESS 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  had  ju.st  heard  of  the  great 
Claflin  failure  when  he  began  an  address  to  a 
party  of  editors  from  Virginia.  In  that  address,  which 
was  intended  for  the  general  public,  he  asserted  that 
"the  Signs  of  a  very  strong  business  revival"  were  "be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  from  day  to  day."  Action 
in  Congress  upon  the  tru.st  bills  would  not  be  postponed, 
he  declared,  and  under  the  constitution  of  freedom  pro- 
vided by  those  bills  there  would  be  a  "boom  of  busines-i 
in  this  country  such  aa  we  have  never  witnessed  in  the 
United  StateH." 

It  muHt  be  admitted  that  for  some  time  past  the 
condition  of  biisineHs  in  this  country  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactory. This  Claflin  failure  is  the  greatest  bankruptcy 
in  the  hiKt^>ry  of  the  American  drygoo<ls  trade.  The 
firm  or  company  had  a  long  and   fine  history.  At  the 


time  of  its  downfall,  in  connection  with  its  wholesale 
trade  it.  controlled  27  department  retail  stores,  scat- 
tered about  from  New  York  to  Tacoma,  and  holding 
companies  associated  with  it  controlled  10  more.  Par- 
tisans on  one  side  say  that  the  causes  of  failure  were 
tariff  reduction  and  depression  due  to  pending  legisla- 
tion at  Washington;  those  on  the  other  assert  that  they 
were  lf>cal  conditions  and  overextension.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  that  some  loss  had  been  caused  by  tariff 
changes ;  that  the  central  comi)any  had  not  enough 
capital  for  the  great  task  it  had  undertaken,  if  allow- 
ance were  to  be  made  for  fluctuations  in  business;  and 
that  while  a  continuance  of  general  prosperity  would 
probably  have  averted  disaster,  the  prevailing  hesita- 
tion and  caution  and  apjjrehension  precipitated  the 
wreck. 
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We  do  not  point  to  the  Clatlin  failure  as  an  exatnpU- 
of  a  coUapae  due  directly  and  exclusively  to  public  ap- 
prehen.sion  aa  to  national  legislation.  There  are  special 
conditions  and  contributory  causes  to  be  considertnl 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  the  company  would  have  goiu- 
on,  without  paralyzing  embarrassment,  if  general  busi- 
ness had  not  been  suffering  from  depression. 

This  depression  is  by  no  means  extreme,  but  it  ex- 
ists. We  should  be  glad  to  believe,  as  the  President 
does,  that  it  will  soon  be  displaced  by  the  greatest  boom 
ever  known  in  the  United  States.  If  such  a  boom  shall 
come,  however,  it  will  not  be  due  to  enactment  of  the 
trust  bills  recently  passed  by  the  House.  We  fear  that 
enactment  of  those  bills,  or  of  many  of  their  provisions, 
will  not  only  prevent  the  boom  he  has  in  mind,  but  even 
deepen  the  depression  or  stagnation  that  exists. 

WE  have  recently  spoken  briefly  of  the  causes  of 
that  stagnation.  Tariff  revision  is  not  one  of 
them,  altho  certain  partizans  insist  that  it  is.  Our  manu- 
facturers, if  we  take  our  industries  as  a  whole,  have 
not  been  harmed  by  the  tariff  changes.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Nor  have  consumers  gained  any 
measurable  benefit  from  the  revision.  The  full  effect  of 
the  changes,  however,  cannot  yet  be  seen  or  estimated. 
They  compel  a  readjustment  which  involves,  some  cost. 
But  the  new  tariff  law  has  not  caused  depression. 

One  cause,  as  we  said  recently^  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  and 
announce  a  decision  in  the  railroad  freight  rate  cases. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  decision  will  be  given  to 
the  public.  We  do  not  see  how  the  long  delay  can  be 
defended  or  excused.  The  public  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  been  led  to  expect  that  the  application  for 
permission  to  increase  the  rates  would  be  refused.  The 
railroads  need  the  additional  revenue.  This  is  shown 
by  official  and  trustworthy  reports.  They  have  econo- 
mized by  reducing  service  and  dismissing  a  large  num- 
ber of  employees.  They  have  also  refrained,  so  far  as 
possible,  from  buying  the  products  of  the  steel  mills,  of 
which  they  are  the  largest  consumers.  Therefore  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  one  of  much  importance,  has 
suffered,  and  other  industries  have  been  affected  indi- 
rectly. There  has  been  no  time  in  the  last  six  months 
when  a  decision  favorable  to  the  roads  in  this  rate  case 
would  not  have  sharply  stimulated  general  business. 

Hesitation  and  dullness  have  been  due  in  great 
measure  to  a  prevailing  conviction  on  the  part  of  a 
large  majority  of  business  men  that  the  proposed  and 
pending  business  legislation — the  trust  bills,  and  such 
measures  as  Senator  Owen's  Stock  Exchange  bill,  which 
he  recently  sent  from  committee  to  the  Senate  by  a  trick 
— was  in  the  hands  of  legislators  wholly  unsympathetic. 
These  business  men  have  seen  evidence  of  this  in  re- 
peated public  utterances  and  many  legislative  proposi- 
tions. They  know  that  the  pending  trust  bills  cover  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  but  they  know  very  little  about 
their  provisions,  altho  they  are  familiar  with  the  un- 
wise exemption  of  labor  unions  and  the  legalizing  of 
various  strike  methods.  A  result  of  their  belief  and  ap- 
prehension has  been  restraint,  and  restraint  has  caused 
dullness. 

It  has  been  said  that  business  interests  would  be 
affected  more  favorably  by  final  passage  of  the  trust 
bills  before  adjournment  than  by  postponement  until 


the  next  regular  session  or  to  a  special  session  two 
months  earlier.  We  might  agree  to  this  if  the  bills  were 
good  ones  that  ought  to  be  enacted.  They  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  and  they  should  not  become  laws  either 
in  the  form  given  to  them  by  the  House,  or  with  the 
slight  changes  foreshadowed  in  the  Senate. 

They  were  passed  in  the  House  without  due  con- 
sideration, and  after  inadequate  debate.  In  the  Sen- 
ate committees  there  has  been  some  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  the  House.  But  the  Senate  is  weary. 
Its  members,  like  the  Representatives,  want  to  go  home 
or  to  seek  rest  elsewhere.  Already  several  have  depart- 
ed. This  is  legislation  of  a  very  important  kind.  It 
relates  not  only  to  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state business,  but  also  to  an  ollicial  supervision  of 
the  issue  of  all  securities  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  nearly  half  of  the  railways  of  the 
world.  The  provisions  of  this  railway  securities  bill 
may,  some  railway  officers  assert,  very  perceptibly  pro- 
mote government  ownership. 

FOR  years  we  have  held  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Trade  Commission,  empowered  to  act  in  the  field  of 
interstate  trade.  If  the  pending  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission bill,  with  some  amendments,  should  be  passed, 
the  commission  thus  created  could  from  time  to  time 
recommend  such  legislation,  supplemental  to  the  Sher- 
man Act,  as  the  result  of  its  inquiries  might  suggest. 
If  Congress  should  be  content  with  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill,  business  interests  would  be  well  served. 

Mr.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  largest  bank  in, the 
country,  and  formerly  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  suggests  that  Congress  should  now  perfect 
the  bills,  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  should  agree 
upon  the  exact  form  of  them,  and  that  then  there 
should  be  adjournment,  giving  the  country  three 
months  for  a  study  of  the  proposed  laws,  and  voters 
three  months  for  reaching  a  conclusion  to  be  expressed 
at  the  polls.  It  is  a  suggestion  that  deserves  much 
consideration. 

It  seems  to  us  that  much  that  is  proposed  in  the  bills 
— a  brief  bill  creating  a  commission  excepted — should 
be  made  the  subject  of  careful  and  prolonged  study; 
that  legislators  should  seek  all  the  light  that  can  be 
given  by  the  testimony  of  business  men,  railroad 
officers  and  bankers,  and  rhat  much  help  could  be 
gained  from  the  experience  and  inquiries  of  the  com- 
mission. All  this  would  require  postponement  of  action. 
But  action  before  adjournment  is  demanded  by  the 
President,  and  we  presume  that  action  will  be  taken. 
We  hope  that  the  crops  will  be  bountiful  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  discouragement,  or  compensate  for  the  injury, 
which  mav  be  due  to  hasty  and  unwise  legislation. 


THE  TRIUMPH   OF  MEDIATION 

THE  proffer  of  mediation  by  Argentine,  Brazil  and 
Chile  to  prevent  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  we  have  characterized  as  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  glorious  events  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional relations.  The  acceptance  of  mediation  by  Wil- 
son, Huerta,  and  "in  principle"  by  Carranza  was  prwf 
positive  that  all  parties  to  the  dispute  wore  sinoevoly 
desirous  of  finding  some  bloodless  path  to  poaco. 

The  resort  to  mediation  is  now  justifieii  by  the  out- 
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come  and  proves  to  be  a  victory  in  the  greatest  of  all 
wars — the  war  on  war,  for  last  week  a  peace  protocol 
was  signed  at  Niagara  Falls  by  the  mediators  and  the 
delegates  of  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  which 
not  only  completely  settles  the  international  aspects  of 
the  controversy,  but  what  is  likely  to  be  of  even  more 
importance,  refers  the  internal  questions  for  settlement 
to  a  peace  conference  of  the  warring  factions,  the  A  B 
C  powers  and  the  United  States  acting  jointly  as  ad- 
visers and  mediators.  To  this  conference  the  Consti- 
tutionalists have  agreed  to  send  representatives. 

The  United  States  promises  to  recognize  the  provi- 
sional government  to  be  set  up,  and  to  exact  no  indem- 
nity from  Huerta.  The  question  of  the  salute  is  entire- 
ly waived.  The  alphabetical  powers  agree  likewise  to 
recognize  the  new  government.  Mexico  binds  herself  to 
make  full  payment  for  the  property  of  all  foreigners 
destroyed  during  the  revolution. 

Thus  war  is  averted.  But  something  even  better  than 
that  has  been  accomplished.  Not  only  do  Mexico  and  all 
Pan-America  now  perceive  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  four  greatest  republics  of  the 
New  World,  acting  for  the  first  time  as  a  political  unit, 
pledge  a  lasting  friendship  to  Mexico  and  prove  that 
the  nations  of  America,  unlike  the  nations  of  Europe, 
can  work  disinterestedly  and  in  harmony  for  the  mu- 
tual peace  and  prosperity  of  a  hemisphere. 

Thus  peace  dawns  in  Mexico,  South  America  comes 
into  her  own  and  President  Wilson,  who  led  the  Ameri- 
can people  up  to  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss,  has  saved 
the  country  from  what  Thomas  Jefferson  called  "the 
greatest  scourge  of  mankind." 

This  is  a  feat  of  statesmanship  scarcely  surpassed 
in  the  annals  of  government,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
the  man  who  deserves  the  chief  credit  for  it. 


OX   THE  ART  OF  LYING   IN  A   HAMMOCK 

THIS  is  the  season,  the  all-too-brief  season,  between 
the  passing  of  frost  and  the  coming  of  mosquitoes, 
when  one  may  practise  the  gentle  art  of  hammocking 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  not  to  be  acquired 
in  a  moment;  one  may  well  spend  hours  at  it.  There  are 
few  employments  more  profitable  for  those  who  live  in 
this  country  and  century.  An  hour  in  a  hammock  is  a 
vacation  in  itself,  more  of  a  vacation  than  a  day's  ex- 
cursion at  half-rates  for  the  round  trip,  everything 
included,  and  don't  miss  the  train.  Of  all  the  New  World's 
rontributions  to  the  Old— and  the  list  comprizes  such 
thing."  as  bananas  and  phonographs,  rag-time  and  den- 
tistry—there is  none  in  which  we  can  take  more  just 
pride  than  the  hammwk.  Other  forms  of  furniture, 
stoolK,  chairs,  sofas  and  beds,  force  the  human  figure 
to  conform  to  their  own  often  highly  inconvenient 
shapes  and  attitudes.  If  suited  to  one  persfjn  they  arc 
necessarily  unsuited  in  hight,  length  or  curvature  to 
another.  But  the  hammwk  has  no  mind  of  its  own.  It 
adapts  itself  spontaneously  and  perfectly  to  its  occupant, 
be  he  or  she  fat  or  lean,  long  or  short,  rectangular  or 
curvilinear.  The  body  is  supported  evenly  at  all  points 
and  when  the  p^>sture  changes  the  balance  is  automat- 
ically adjusted  with  almost  fluidic  sensitiveness.  That  is, 
if  you  know  how.  Otherwise  not. 

W''  ;ir«-  •'peaking,  of  fourse,  of  the  real  hamrnork,  the 


net  which  Johnson  defined  in  his  dictionary  as  "a  reticu- 
lated fabric  with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 
The  kind  that  used  to  be  made  out  of  a  barrel  by  weav- 
ing the  clothesline  thru  holes  in  the  staves  and  then 
knocking  off  the  hoops,  or  the  modern  kind  which  is 
merely  a  flat  wire  mattress  suspended  by  its  four  cor- 
ners, is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  true  hammock.  The  inter- 
stices are  useful  not  only  for  ventilation,  but  also  for 
catching  buttons  and  hair  and  so  preventing  sudden 
motions,  inharmonious  with  the  reticulated  environ- 
ment. Not  every  one  can  learn  the  art.  It  requires,  we 
might  say,  the  hammock  temperament.  People  born  with 
an  ankylotic  backbone,  due  usually  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  Puritanic  chromosome,  may  never  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
reclination  of  a  hammock.  Such  people  have  only  two 
possible  postures,  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal. 
They  must  be  either  fast  asleep  or  wide  awake.  They 
do  not  know  that  intermediate  state,  perhaps  more  de- 
lightful than  either,  to  which  the  hammock  is  most 
conducive.  The  even  equilibrium  of  the  airy  cushion,  the 
rhythmical  rocking  back  and  forth  induced  by  a  push 
of  the  toe  or  the  pull  of  a  cord  at  regular  intervals, 
the  double  draft  of  air  passing  first  in  one  direction 
then  in  the  opposite,  puts  one  into  a  hypnoidal  state,  the 
realm  of  reverie,  suspended  like  Mohammed  between 
two  worlds,  the  world  of  dreams  and  the  world  of 
reality,  with  no  desire  to  enter  either. 


THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 

IT  was  at  the  commencement  of  Manhattan  College 
(Catholic)  that  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  President  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  in  the  presence  of 
Vicar  General  Lavelle,  who  appeared  to  agree  with  him, 
made  a  severe  attack  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which 
gives  pensions  to  college  teachers.  His  main  criticism 
was  not  for  what  it  does,  but  because  it  does  not  do 
more.  It  gives  no  pensions  to  denominational  institu- 
tions, Protestant  or  Catholic.  Because  certain  denomina- 
tional colleges  have  ceased  to  be  such,  Mr.  Churchill 
charged  that  the  Foundation  bribed  them  to  change 
their  charters. 

It  is  rather  poor  business  when  a  man  does  a  good 
thing  to  abuse  him  for  not  doing  more.  If  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  does  not  pension  Catholic  teachers,  then  let  them 
find  some  Thomas  F.  Ryan  who  will  make  the  desired 
benefaction.  And  yet,  of  all  college  teachers,  the  Cath- 
olics least  need  pensions,  as  the  most  of  their  teachers 
belong  to  religious  orders  and  have  no  families  and  are 
provided  for  as  long  as  they  live.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  from  any  hostility  to  religion  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  limited  his  gift  to  the  benefit  of  colleges 
not  tied  to  a  religious  sect. 

Mr.  C'hurchill  said  that  "many  religious  colleges  have 
been  seduced  by  great  wealth  to  give  up  their  inde- 
pendence and  forsake  the  faith  of  their  founders."  We 
know  of  not  one  that  has  forsaken  the  faith  of  its 
founders.  There  are  those  that  are  no  longer  tied  to  it 
by  having  the  majority  of  their  trustees  of  a  given  sect, 
but  that  is  nf)t  giving  up  faith,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing, 
and  it  does  not  involve;  "th(!  abandonm(!nt  of  religion," 
as  the  speaker  declared  it  does.  Mr.  Churchill  furl  her 
entered  "a  protest  against  the  standardization  which 
the  Foundation  attempts  to  secure,  and  against  the  in- 
t(!rf(;rericc   with    rcii^rjouM  education."  That   is   all   non- 
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sense.  Harvard  University  is  one  of  the  recipients  tJi 
these  pensions,  and  it  teaches  religion,  ha:^  a  special 
professor  appointed  to  that  duty  and  has  college  prayers 
and  Sunday  preaching.  As  to  standardization,  if  a  gift 
is  made  to  colleges  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  what 
is  a  genuine  college  worthy  of  the  name.  It  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  funds,  a  certain  number  of  teach- 
ers, a  certain  provision  of  e<iuipment  in  library  and 
laboratories;  and  a  standard  of  admission  for  its  pupils. 
This  is  what  the  Carnegie  Foundation  does  and  has  to 
do;  and  of  course  those  institutions  are  likely  to  com- 
plain which  cannot  meet  the  conditions.  Then  let  them 
find  other  patrons.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  under  no  obligation 
to  give  to  everybody. 

If  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  actual  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  administration  and  teaching  in  consequence 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  an  astonishing  record  may  be 
studied.  Careless  accounting  has  been  simplified  and 
made  businesslike.  Loose  investments  have  been  con- 
verted into  prudent  ones,  which  are  carefully  watched. 
Foolish  building  operations  have  been  stopped.  Reckless 
accumulation  of  indebtedness  has  come  to  an  end.  Bills 
receivable  from  the  student  body  and  other  sources  have 
been  collected.  The  giving  of  degrees,  honorary  and  in 
course,  not  earned  by  the  completion  of  adequate  studies, 
or  by  distinguished  service,  or  intellectual  achievement, 
has  been  greatly  diminished.  The  teaching  body  has  been 
more  carefully  selected,  it  has  been  made  more  energetic, 
its  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date  to  an  extent  that 
only  those  who  have  inside  knowledge  of  the  facts  can 
believe.  Institutions  really  weak  and  unable  to  draw  new 
strength  from  any  source,  have  gone  out  of  business  as 
purveyors  of  what  was  essentially  a  fake  education. 

All  this  may  be  described  as  standardizing,  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  standardizing  that  balks  no  initiative,  de- 
stroys no  independence.  On  the  contrary,  it  distinctly 
heartens  the  men  who  have  ideals,  who  know  what  edu- 
cational effort  ought  to  be,  and  what  results  are  worthy 
of  praise.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging,  nothing  more 
humiliating  to  the  professor  who  aims  to  keep  abreast 
of  knowledge  in  his  own  field,  than  to  realize  that  the 
institution  which  he  serves  is  satisfied  with  the  com- 
monplace, the  Philistine,  the  insincere,  the  meretricious. 
American  productiveness  in  science  and  scholarship  has 
been  discouraged  by  this  specific  cause  in  the  past  to  an 
extent  beyond  calculation,  and  as  scandalous  as  wasteful. 


OUR  DUTY  TO  SANTO  DOMINGO 

ON  account  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  Mexican 
affairs  the  American  people  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  similar  tho  lesser  disorders  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, but  now  the  shots  from  the  "Machias"  remind 
us  that  we  have  a  more  imperative  responsibility  for 
that  turbulent  little  island.  It  is  our  business  at  least 
to  see  that  Santo  Domingo  pays  its  debts  and  does  not 
drift  into  anarchy.  Our  task  would  have  been  easier  and 
our  reward  greater  if  President  Grant's  plan  for  annex- 
ation had  been  adopted  when  Santo  Domingo  sought  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  But  for  the  Senate's  re- 
fusal to  back  up  the  Administration  in  1871  the  island 
might  now  be  as  prosperous  as  Hawaii,  instead  of  which 
it  has  sunk  steadily  into  poverty  and  disorder  until 
1905,  when  we  were  forced  to  intervene  to  prevent  the 


Government  from  going  into  bankruptcy.  Since  then  the 
honest  and  efficient  administration  of  the  customs  by 
American  agents  has  restored  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
but  internal  affairs  have  continued  chaotic.  The  island 
is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Antilles  in  natural  resources 
and  under  a  stable  government  might  again  be  made 
an  important  center  of  tropical  civilization. 


WHEN   OARS  FLASH 

HOPES  long  deferred  were  realized  in  this  year's 
thrilling  races  both  at  New  London  and  at  Pough- 
keepsie.  Yale  broke  a  six-years'  fast,  particularly  trying 
after  an  habitual  diet  of  victory,  and  troubled  by  a 
succession  of  discouraging  experiments.  Columbia's 
dashing  finish,  that  placed  her  varsity  crew  beyond 
question  at  the  head  of  American  college  eights,  was 
relished  with  a  keenness  that  can  be  felt  only  by  the 
partizans  of  a  university  with  a  rowing  record  brilliant 
in  isolated  memories  and  brimful  of  tantalizing  ap- 
proaches to  success. 

There  are  those — strangers  to  the  river's  bank — to 
whom  these  stirring  regattas  are  oply  a  further  evi- 
dence of  the  decadence  of  sport  into  spectacle.  It  is  an 
ungenial  criticism.  We  believe  wholeheartedly  that  col- 
lege athletics  must  be  so  broadened  as  to  provide  normal 
physical  stimulus  for  all  students — most  of  all  for  the 
"rooters."  But  that  is  no  wise  incompatible  with  such 
intercollegiate  contests  as  these — where  stroke  for 
stroke  the  slender  oars  keep  pace  down  the  long  lanes 
of  rippling  water. 

It  is  a  spectacle.  But  as  such  it  is  no  whit  less  worthy 
than  the  great  pageants  and  eye-filling  dramas  whose 
richness  we  are  more  and  more  completely  realizing.  We 
all  surrender  our  individual  comedies  and  tragedies  for 
the  time  to  a  Forbes-Robertson;  we  may  with  equal  jus- 
tice be  sportsmen — on  occasion — by  deputy.  Sharp  rival- 
ries of  muscle  and  judgment  and  will  and  loyalty  are 
dramatized  on  the  river  with  clean-chiseled  simplicity, 
and  staged  in  beauty  beyond  the  skill  of  a  Reinhardt. 
On  the  Thames,  and  in  larger  measure  on  the  Hudson, 
there  is  sport,  and  the  sport  is  good;  there  is  also  spec- 
tacle, and  that  is  superb. 


A  FLOATING  FEATHER 

SOMETIMES  a  small  item  shows  drift' and  progress, 
as  a  feather  on  a  stream  proves  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  Central  College  of  Bangalore,  South  India, 
wants  a  young  professor  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture. The  requirements  of  scholarship  and  attainment 
are  high,  and  even  interest  in  athletics  is  desired.  First- 
class  passage  to  India  will  be  given,  and  the  salary  will 
be  $250  a  month,  rising  by  annual  increase  to  $500. 
But  what  is  significant  is  not  so  much  the  character  of 
the  universities  supported  by  the  Government  as  the 
name  signed  to  the  advertisement  published  in  the 
British  journals.  It  is  "M.  Shama  Rao,  Inspector-General 
of  Education  in  Mysore,  Bangalore,  South  India." 

That  responsible  position  belongs  to  a  Hindu,  not  to 
an  Englishman.  Such  an  incident  is  hopeful  for  the  per- 
manence of  British  rule  in  India,  notwithstanding  that 
three  British  officers  were  shot  dead  the  other  day  by  a 
Hindu  servant. 


,,     .        „  ,     While  our  Govern- 

Mexican  Protocol     ^^^^      ^^^^^^      ^^ 

'^"^  procure      Carran- 

za's  consent  for  the  participation  of 
his  representatives  in  the  confer- 
ence, the  conciliators  discussed  the 
international  questions  involved.  For 
a  time  there  was  some  expectation 
that  Carranza  would  yield.  Then  it 
was  reported  that  he  would  not.  "I 
will  treat  with  Huerta,"  said  he, 
"only  on  the  battlefield."  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Huerta  declared  that  he 
would  not  accept  a  rebel  sympathizer 
as  provisional  president,  and  that 
his  delegates  at  Niagara  Falls  would 
never  consider  Mexico's  internal  af- 
fairs at  the  conference. 

Signatures  were  attached  on  the 
24th  to  the  protocols  already  ap- 
proved, and  thus  one  great  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  accomplished. 
Two  weeks  ago  a  brief  protocol  pro- 
viding that  a  provisional  government 
should  be  set  up  in  some  way  was 
signed,  and  this  later  agreement  re- 
fers to  it.  The  text  is  as  follows : 

The  Provisional  Government  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  protocol  shall  be 
constituted  by  agreement  of  the  dele- 
gates representing  the  parties  between 
which  the  internal  struggle  in  Mexico 
is  now  taking  place. 

Upon  the  constitution  of  a  provision- 
al Government  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  recognize  it  immediately,  and 
thereupon  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  restored. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  not  in  any  form  whatever  claim  a 
war  indemnity  or  other  international 
satisfaction. 

The  Provisional  Government  will 
proclaim  an  absolute  amnesty  to  all 
foreigners  for  any  and  all  political  of- 
fences committed  during  the  period  of 
civil  war  in  .Mexico. 

The  Provisional  Government  will 
negotiate  for  the  constitution  of  inter- 
national commissions  for  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  forei;mers  on  account 
of  damages  sustained  during  the  Reriod 
of  civil  war  as  a  consequence  of  mili- 
tary acts  or  the  acts  of  national  au- 
thorities. 

The  three  mediating  governments 
agree  on  their  part  to  recognize  the 
Provisional  Government  organized  as 
provided  by  the  first  section  of  this 
protocol. 

The  part  which  especially  excited 
comment  was  our  Government'.s 
promi.«»e  to  claim  no  war  indemnity 
and  not  to  ask  for  a  salutf;  or  othf;r 
apology  on  ar;coiint  of  the  flag  inci- 
dent at  Tampico.  There  wag  no  agree- 
ment as  to  withrlrawal  of  the  troops 
at  Vera  Cruz.  President  Wilson  de- 
>iire«  that  they  shall  remain  until 
aft«r  an  election.  The  conciliators  ex- 
p'  '    "     ^    they    had    invited    the 

r' .  yff  of  Huerta  and  those 


chosen  by  Carranza  to  confer  at  a 
place  near  Niagara  Falls,  where  they 
should  discuss  and  agree  upon  terms 
of  pacification.  They  hoped  such  a 
conference  would  be  held.  They  felt, 
it  is  understood,  that  their  five 
weeks'  work  had  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  leading  South  American 


journals  exprest  great  satisfaction, 
saying  that  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Chile  were  bound  by  a  new  tie,  and 
that  by  her  grand  example  the  United 
States  had  won  the  respect  of  the 
world. 


THE  WEEK  IN  CONGRESS 

Leading  subjects  of  debate  were 
the  Indian  and  Sundry  Civil  Ap- 
propriation bills,  the  bill  concern- 
ing corrupt  practices  in  campaigns, 
and  the  effect  of  tariff  revision. 
The  Sundry  Civil  bill,  carrying 
$107,000,000,  and  the  Indian  bill, 
$12,000,000,  were  past.  In  the 
latter  bill  are  provisions  to  regu- 
late fee  contracts  of  Indians  with 
attorneys. 

Owing  partly  to  the  influence  of 
the  President,  an  agreement  was 
reached  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
obsolete  battleships  "Idaho"*  and 
"Mississippi"  to  Greece,  and  the 
use  of  the  proceeds,  $11,750,000,  in 
building  a  new  battleship.  A  pro- 
test had  been  made  by  Turkey.  It 
was  said  that  the  sale  would  pre- 
vent war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

A  subcommittee  report  severely 
criticizes  Federal  Judge  Emory 
Speer,  but  says  the  evidence  of  his 
misconduct  is  not  sufliicient  to  war- 
rant impeachment.  He  had  gone 
as  close  to  the  line,  the  committee 
said,  as  safety  would  permit. 

Before  sailing  for  Europe,  Sena- 
tor Owen  reported  his  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  stock  exchanges.  It 
was  shown  that  only  three  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  had  voted  for 
it,  and  the  Senate  rebuked  him  by 
.sending  it  back  to  the  committee. 

Representative  Underwood  de- 
fended the  new  tariff  aprainst  Re- 
publican criticism,  and  Representa- 
tive Payne  replied. 

A  long  minority  report,  severely 
criticizing  the  River  and  Harbors 
bill,  was  submitted  by  Senator 
Burton. 

Services  in  memory  of  the  late 
Representative  T.  I).  Sullivan  were 
attended  by  700  friends  from  New 
York.  There  were  many  eulojristic 
speeches,  and  the  scene  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  in  the  House  for  many 
years. 

The  House  declined  to  provide 
for  an  assistant  to  Secretary 
Bryan,  and  in  thr-  debate  reference 
was   made  to  his  lecture  tours. 

A  committee  is  considering  a  rcc- 
ommen'lation  from  postal  ofTicers 
that  steps  be  taken  to  recover  $57,- 
(\()()  for  misuse  of  Senator  F<f)riire's 
frank  in  circulating  a  pamphlet 
about  the  sugar  tariff. 

Action  in  the  Hou»e  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposefl  constitu- 
tional amenflmcnt  for  prohibition 
was   postponed   until   August   1. 


Villa  Captures 
Zacatecas 


On  the  night  of  the 
23d  Zacatecas  was 
captured  by  Villa 
and  his  army,  after  four  days'  fight- 
ing. It  was  a  costly  victory.  On  the 
rebel  side  Generals  Ortega  and  Rod- 
riguez were  killed,  and  General  Her- 
rera  was  severely  wounded.  There 
had  been  a  Federal  garrison  of  14,- 
000  men;  of  these,  4000  were  killed 
and  5000  were  made  prisoners,  a 
majority  of  these  joining  Villa's 
army.  The  rebels  captured  12  can- 
non. Their  losses  are  said  to  have 
been  700  killed  and  1500  wounded. 
The  118  Federal  officers  taken  were 
lined  up  before  firing  squads,  and 
then  unexpectedly  Villa  spared  their 
lives.  Among  the  rebels  killed  was 
Colonel  Fierro,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Villa.  It  is  understood  that  he  put  to 
death  William  S.  Benton,  the  British 
subject  and  ranch  owner.  This  mur- 
der was  charged  to  Villa.  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  appointed  by  Car- 
ranza will  soon  publish  its  report, 
but  the  death  of  Fierro  will  prevent 
the  punishment  of  any  one  in  this 
memorable  case. 

After  the  fall  of  Zacatecas,  Villa's 
cavalry  pursued  the  fleeing  remnant 
of  the  Federal  army,  attacking  the 
fugitives  at  Soledad  and  elsewhere. 
After  restoring  order  in  the  surren- 
dered city.  Villa,  with  18,000  men, 
set  out  for  Aguascalientes,  70  miles 
south.  He  learned  that  the  town  had 
been  evacuated.  The  next  battle  in 
the  march  of  400  miles  to  the  capital 
will  be,  it  is  expected,  at  Guanajuato, 
and  Huerta's  troops  may  make  their 
last  stand  at  Queretaro. 

Zapata  has  attacked  the  capital 
from  the  south  and  been  driven 
back.  His  followers  have  surrounded 
and  are  besieging  Acapulco.  On  t^ie 
west  coast,  Mazatlan,  Guaymas  and 
Manzanillo  are  still  hold  by  Federal 
garrisons,  but  Guaymas  is  to  be 
given  up.  The  rebels  have  taken  Za- 
patlan,  a  city  100  miles  south  of  Gua- 
dalajara. 


Important 
Court  Decisions 


Several  important 
c  o  u  r  t  decisions 
were  announced 
last  week  by  th<!  Supreme  Court.  In 
what  were  known  as  the  intermoun- 
tairi  rate  cases,  the  fiowcr  of  the  In- 
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terstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
rtx  rates  wait  uphelil,  with  the  com- 
mission's orders  reducing  by  about 
twenty  per  cent  the  rates  on  trathc 
westward  to  Rocky  Mountain  cities. 
These  reductions  were  made  in  order 
that  the  rates  to  these  points  should 
not  exceed  those  for  the  longer  haul 
to  the  Pacifto  coast.  The  companies 
had  claimed  that  the  rates  affected 
were  reasonable,  and  that  low  rates 
to  the  coast  were  required  to  meet 
water  competition.  The  power  of  the 
commission  to  fix  blanket  or  zone 
rates  was  artirmed.  The  title  of  cer- 
tain transcontinental  roads  to  public 
lands  on  which  oil  was  found,  after 
the  issue  of  patents,  was  confirmed. 
This  decision  affects  land  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  said  to 
worth  $700,000,000. 

It  was  held  that  organizations  of 
retail  dealers  in  lumber  violated  the 
Sherman  act  by  circulating  blacklists 
of  wholesale  dealers  who  sold  direct- 
ly to  consumers.  The  Kentucky  stat- 
ute permitting  pools  or  combinations 
of  producers  of  tobacco,  in  order 
that  prices  higher  than  thos^  re- 
ceived by  separate  and  individual 
sales  might  be  obtained,  was  de- 
clared to  be  invalid.  The  law  making 
interstate   pipe   lines    common    car- 


riers, and  subjecting  them  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  commission,  was  up- 
held, and  the  claim  that  the  so- 
called  poverty  vows  of  members  of 
religious  orders  are  void,  as  against 
public  policy,  was  rejected. 


Hayti's   Revolution 
and   Debts 


The  condition  of 
Hayti  causes 
some  anxiety  at 
Washington,  and  has  been  consid- 
ered at  Cabinet  meetings.  Led  by 
Senator  Davilmar  Theodore,  the 
rebels  are  gaining,  and  have  been  as- 
sisted by  a  mutiny  of  Government 
troops.  President  Zamor  has  left 
the  capital.  Some  say  he  has  gone 
to  the  front;  others  that  he  intends 
to  leave  the  country.  Until  recently 
the  activity  of  the  rebels  was  con- 
fined to  the  northern  provinces,  but 
the  Government  troops  last  week  lost 
a  battle  in  the  south. 

Hayti  cannot  collect  her  customs 
revenue  (much  of  which  is  taken  by 
the  rebels),  and  is  virtually  bank- 
rupt. The  Government  some  months 
ago  borrowed  $500,000  at  30  per 
cent,  and  a  little  more  at  even  a 
higher  rate.  It  is  understood  that 
Germany  and  France,  Hayti's  chief 
creditors,  are  asking  for  control  of 
the  customs,  and  there  have  been  re- 


ports that  they  were  about  to  seize 
custom  houses.  They  do  not  seek  po- 
litical control,  but  only  the  payment 
of  debts.  Our  Government  is  unwill- 
ing, of  course,  that  custom  houses  or 
territory  shall  be  seized.  It  might  be 
induced  to  establish  such  a  fiscal  pro- 
tectorate as  exists  in  Santo  Uomingo, 
but  it  is  said  at  Washington  that 
there  is  no  treaty  providing  for  such 
a  protectorate,  and  that  the  request 
for  one  must  come  from  Hayti.  There 
are  now  four  United  States  warships 
in  Haytian  waters. 

In  Ecuador  a  revolu- 
South  America    tionist   plot     for   the 

assassin  ation  of 
President  Leonidas  Plaza  was  dis- 
covered a  few  days  ago  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  many  arrests  were 
made  at  Quito.  The  conspirators  in- 
tended to  proclaim  Colonel  Carlos 
Concha  provisional  president.  Concha 
is  the  leader  of  the  rebels  who  have 
been  attacking  the  Government  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  Government's  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph,  there  are  no 
news  dispatches  forwarded  directly 
from  Venezuela,  but  it  has  become 
known  in  neighboring  West  Indian 
ports  that  an  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  assassinate  General  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez,  who  retired  from  the 
presidency  in  April  to  become  com- 
mander of  the  army,  having  put  Dr. 
Bustillos,  formerly  Minister  of  War, 
in  his  place.  At  the  time  of  the  at- 
tempt. General  Jurado,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Sucre,  was  wounded. 
Revolutionists  are  active  in  several 
states.  General  Jose  Hernandez  (EI 
Mocho),  the  leader  of  several  revolts 
in  the  past,  has  issued  a  long  procla- 
mation in  which  he  denounces  what 
he  calls  usurpation  by  Gomez. 


The  Home  Rule 
Contest 


©  International  News 

CONSTITUTIONALIST    LKADERS   AT   ODHS 

Carranza  and  General  Felipe  Angeles  examining  a  war  map  before  iho  break  between  Villa  and 
the  First  Chief.  GentTal  Angeles,  a  Villa  partizan,  was  dismissed  fiiMn  his  post  as  sub-Secretary 
of    War    in    Carranzas    Cabinet,    and    has    been    ohargod    by    Carran/a  -^    secretary    with    insliKHlinn 

Villa's    insubordination 


The  Home  Rule  bill 
which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  twice  re- 
jected is  now  before  that  body  for 
the  third  time,  altho  the  measure  will 
go  into  effect  whether  it  is  past  or 
not.  But  Premier  Asquith  consented 
to  bring  in  his  amending  bill  even  be- 
fore final  action  was  taken,  in  the  hope 
that  some  practicable  compromise 
might  be  worked  out.  The  amend- 
ment which  the  Marquis  of  Crewe, 
the  Liberal  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  proposed  was  the  same  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  pvovidt\s  that 
each  county  of  Ulster  shall  vote  on 
the  question  of  its  inclusii>n  in  the 
new  system  of  government  to  bo  es- 
tablished in  Ireland  and  that  any 
county  voting  against  it  shall  remain 
out  for  a  ])eriod  of  six  years  from 
the  assembling  o(  the   Irish    Pivrlia 
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Rochester  Post  Express 

BUT    THE    JOB    WILL    SUFFER 


New   York   World 


WHERE'S  THAT  BONE? 

HASTE  AND  DELAY  AT  WASHINGTON 


ment.  Lord  Crewe's  speech  was  very 
conciliatory  and  stated  that  "the  bill 
gives  the  widest  latitude  for  an 
amendment."  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  de- 
clared the  amendment  was  a  pro- 
found disappointment  and  that  it 
was  shabby  and  undignified  in  the 
Government  to  present  an  unaccept- 
able bill  and  expect  the  Opposition  to 
make  it  passable. 

The  Nationalists  are  now  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Ulster  and  or- 
ganizing a  volunteer  force  of  their 
own  which  is  already  larger  than 
that  of  Ulster,  altho  not  yet  so  well 
armed  and  drilled.  But  American 
arms  are  fast  being  imported  and 
smuggled  in  along  the  Irish  coast 
and  funds  are  being  raised  in  the 
United  States  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal from  John  Redmond,  leader  of 
the  Irish  parliamentary  party,  who 
cabled  to  the  United  Irish  League  of 
America  as  follows: 

The  Orange  rnovemont  ha.s  been 
financed  by  all  the  wealthy  and  aristo 
iratic  enemieH  of  popular  liberties.  It 
haH  been  patronized  by  the  leading  gen- 
eral.H  of  the  army  anfl  ha.i  tieen  further 
af'ornpaniefl  by  an  aetive  and  partially 
effeetive  carnpaitrn  to  produce  Hurh  a 
feeling  in  the  army  a.s  would  InHurc 
that  a  rebelliouH  body  could  count  on 
the  refusal  of  the  army  to  maintain 
the  law. 

ThJH  ^K;dy  of  Orange  Volunteers  haH 
now  (fUfreeded  in  arming  a  fon.Hiderable 
portion  of  itK  followern  and  the  f)ot,f)\<- 
of  Ireland  are  faced  with  an  arm«;d 
force  which  threatenK  to  Ktand  between 
Ireland  and  F'arliament'a  decJHion  to 
giv*-  her  lil>*;rty. 

Huch  a  movement  made  it  absolutely 
ne/-e«Hary  that  the  Irish  people  Khoulil 
tie  placed  in  a  po«ition  to  defend  the 
'ounfrv  and  flef<-nd   themaelvew    Thrre- 


fore  I  request  you  to  appeal  to  our 
countrymen  and  friends  in  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  supplying  the  funds  to 
strengthen  the  Irish  Volunteers  and  en- 
able them  to  confront  adequately  this 
audacious  attempt  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy and  the  Irish  minority  to  put 
down  forcibly  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people. 


The  Anarchists 
of  Italy 


On  the  outbreak  of 
the  recent  riots  the 
Government  deter- 
mined to  put  down  the  insurrection 
with  as  little  violence  as  possible  and 
this  policy  was  adhered  to  notwith- 
standing the  provocation.  Police  and 
soldiers  stood  being  stoned  and  even 
shot  at  without  retaliation  and  when 
it  became  necessary  to  fire  or  charge 
they  took  care  to  do  as  little  hurt  as 
possible.  Consequently  the  number  of 
persons  killed  was  surprizingly  few 
considering  the  extent  and  turbu- 
lence of  the  rising.  In  some  places 
the  revolutionary  movement  came  to 
a  stop  thru  mere  (!xhaustion  of  the 
impulse  rather  than  the  force  of  the 
Government.  The  destruction  of 
property  was,  however,  considerable. 
The  mobs  everywhere  directed  their 
fury  especially  against  anything  ec- 
clesiastical; fourteen  churches  were 
burnt  and  many  more  looted  or  par- 
tially destroyed. 

Sow  that  the  disorder  is  over  and 
all  the  village  republics  have  dis- 
H'jlved,  the  efforts  of  the  Governm(!nt 
are  directed  toward  running  down 
fhrf  ringlead(!rH.  Hundreds  of  arrests 
hav(;  been  matle,  but  it  is  f'(!ar(!d  that 
the  men  most  wanted  by  the  authori- 
ties have  escapfid  over  the  Swiss  bor- 
fler  and  are  on  their  way  to  England 
or  America.  Among  them  is  fjroliably 


Enrico  Malatesta,  the  notorious  an- 
archist of  Ancona,  who  is  believed  to 
have  planned  the  outbreak  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  republican  strength.  A 
search  among  his  papers  showed  that 
he  had  been  receiving  money  from 
the  Italian  anarchists  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  plot  to  assassinate  the  late  King 
Humbert  in  1900  was  hatched  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey..  The  six  Ital- 
ian officers  who  were  seized  by  the 
revolutionists  and  forced  to  surren- 
der their  swords  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  army  in  disgrace. 

In  the  municipal  elections  of  Rome 
the  alliance  of  Clericals  and  Liberal 
Monarchists  headed  by  Prince  Co- 
lonna  were  successful  ia  defeating 
the  Anti-Clericals  and  Socialists, 
whose  leader  is  Ernesto  Nathan,  for- 
mer Mayor  of  Rome  and  now  the 
representative  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. 

On  July  1  Kai- 
Kiel  Canal  Enlarged  ser  W^ilhelm  de- 
clared formally 
open  the  enlarged  canal  which 
bears  his  name.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  artificial  wa- 
terways of  the  world,  as  it  is  ten 
miles  longer  than  the  Panama  Canal 
and  (tarries  every  year  more  than 
t(!n  times  the  number  of  vessc^ls  pass- 
ing thru  Suez.  Hut  it  was  construct- 
ed mor(!  for  military  than  commer- 
cial purf)oses,  as  it  gives  to  the  (Jor- 
man  f!(!et  a  short  cut  frotn  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Baltic,  while  an  enemy 
would  h;i,v(!  to  go  two  huiulred  miles 
around.     During     191'^    the    German 
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@    Underwood   Jt    UndvTuiuvd 

■AMKKICA.  •   THE    KLYING   BOAT  THAT    WILL   CHALLENGK  THE   ATLANTIC 
Rodman   Wunaniaker'ii  craft,   which   Lieut.   John  Cyril   Porte  of   the  British  Naval   Klyini;  Corps  is 
to   pilot    in    an    attempt    to    make    the    first    transatlantic    passage    by    uirHhip,    was    launched    at    the 
Curtiss  factory  at  Hammondsport,  New  York,  on  June  22  and  has  been  tried  out  over  Lake  Keuka 


warships  made   1400  passages   thru 
the  canal. 

The  Kaiser  VVilhelm  Canal  was 
completed  in  1895,  but  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  shipping  in  the 
present  century  have  made  it  inade- 
quate for  both  mercantile  and  naval 
use.  Accordingly,  new  tide  locks  have 
been  put  in  of  double  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  old  and  the  channel 
has  been  deepened  from  twenty-eight 
feet  to  forty-six  feet.  These  are  now 
among  the  largest  locks  in  the  world, 
holding  about  sixty  per  cent  more 
water  than  the  locks  at  Gatun.  The 
length  of  the  lock  chamber  is  the 
same  as  at  Panama,  1100  feet,  so  even 
the  "Vaterland"  could  be  accommo- 
dated if  necessary. 

• 

The  Paris  post- 
A  Hungry  Strike    men,  indignant    at 

not  getting  from 
the  Government  all  of  the  increase  in 
wages  they  had  demanded,  barri- 
caded themselves  in  the  Central  Post 
Office  and  held  up  the  mails  all  day. 
A  body  of  five  hundred  police  sur- 
rounded the  building,  but  were  un- 
able to  effect  an  entrance,  for  the 
postmen  threw  stones  down  from  the 
upper  windows  and  knocked  out  sev- 
eral of  the  policemen.  Then  four  reg- 
iments of  soldiers  were  called  out 
and  laid  siege  to  the  Post  Office  in 
order  to  starve  out  the  garrison.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  get  provisions 
by  lowering  mailbags  to  the  street, 
but  the  police  cut  the  ropes  as  soon 
as  these  had  been  filled  by  the 
friends  of  the  strikers. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce,  Gas- 
ton Thomson,  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  and 
harangued  the  besieged  postmen.  He 
explained  that  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready voted  an  increase  of  salaries 
amounting  to  $2,400,000,  and  prom- 
ised that  the  Government  would  fa- 
vor the  additional  appropriation  nec- 
essary to  put  the  carriers  on  the 
same  salary    as    the    sorters,  which 


was  the  principal  demand  of  the 
postmens'  union.  But  the  Minister 
was  received  with  jeers  and  curses, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  got  too 
hungry  to  stand  it  any  longer  that 
the  postmen  gave  in  and  consented  to 
undertake  the  distribution  of  the 
four  million  overdue  letters. 

In    our    issue   of   De- 
The  Finnish       member    11,    1913,    we 
Judges  published   a   dramatic 

account  of  the  arrest  of  the  sixteen 
judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  of  Vi- 
borg  because  they  declared  unconsti- 
tutional the  legislation  of  1912,  ex- 
tending the  rights  of  Russians  in 
Finland.  The  Finnish  parliament  re- 
fused to  pass  this,  but  the  Czar,  in 
violation  of  his  coronation  oath  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  the  Finnish 
people,  is  determined  to  bring  the 
grand  duchy  under  the  same  regime 
as  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
judges,  after  serving  their  term  of 
eight  months  imprisonment  in  St. 
Petersburg,  vv^ere  released  and  re- 
turned to  Helsingfors.  On  their  ar- 
rival in  the  Finnish  capital  they 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  people,  but  the  Russian  gen- 
darmes dispersed  the  crowd  with 
their  whips  and  arrested  a  number 
of  them  on  the  charge  of  "unlawful 
cheering." 


The  Heir  of  Austria 
Assassinated 


While  the 
world  was  ex- 
pecting to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  now  eighty-four 
years  old  and  in  feeble  health,  there 
comes  instead  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Joseph,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  ex- 
pecting soon  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  Arch- 
duke had  gone  with  his  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  to  the  capital 
of  Bosnia,  to  attend  the  military  ma- 
neuvers as  the  representative  of  the 
Emperor.    As  they  were  riding  thru 


the  main  street  of  Sarajevo  to  the 
Town  Hall  where  the  Burgomeister 
awaited  them  a  bomb  was  hurled  at 
the  automobile,  but  the  Archduke 
warded  it  off  with  an  arm  and  it  ex- 
l)loded  on  the  ground,  slightly 
wounded  the  aids  in  the  following 
car  and  some  of  the  bystanders.  The 
Archduke  stopped  to  see  the  extent 
of  their  injuries  and  after  his  visit 
to  the  Town  Hall  was  on  his  way  to 
the  hospital  where  they  had  been 
taken  when  a  second  and  this  time 
successful  attempt  was  made  upon 
his  life.  A  young  man  stepped  out 
from  behind  a  house  and  coming 
close  to  the  car  fired  several  shots 
from  an  automatic  revolver.  The 
Archduke  was  hit  in  the  face  and  the 
Duchess  in  the  throat  and  abdomen, 
and  both  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Revenge  of    '^^^e  murders  at  Sa- 
the  Serbs  ^^J^^"   ^^^    the    re- 

sult of  the  intense 
resentment  of  the  Serbs  at  the  incor- 
poration of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  into  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878  declared  these  provinces  sepa- 
rated from  the  Turkish  empire  and 
placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 
In  1908  the  Emperor-King  announced 
their  annexation;  an  act  that  frus- 
trated the  ambition  of  Servia  for  a 
union  of  all  their  race,  and  so  pre- 
cipitated the  Balkan  wars. 

The  man  who  threw  the  bomb  is  a 
compositor  of  Herzegovinan  origin 
named  Gabrinovics,  twenty-one  years 
old,  who  had  worked  at  Belgrade. 
The  man  who  fired  the  fatal  shots, 
Prinzip,  was  a  student  only  nineteen 


Underwood   tC-    U ndeiirood 

AKCHUDKE  FERDINAND  AND  HIS  WIKK 
Killed  by  n  Servian  anarchist.  The  .Vrchdvike' 
was  the  eldest  neiihew  of  Krancis  Jt>sev>h.  The 
Duchess  of  Hohenberit  was  the  daushtev  i>f  one 
of  the  minor  lloheniian  nobility  and  the  thitv 
children  of  this  morisanatic  n\arriasr»"  a>v  d»>- 
buvred    from   succe.ision    to    the    thivne 
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years  of  age.  He  also  was  born  in 
Herzegovina  and  had  been  recently 
in  Belgrade.  Both  men  were  captured 
and  gloried  in  their  deeds. 

Another  bomb  unexploded  was 
found  near  the  scene  of  the  assassi- 
nation, showing  that  a  third  attempt 
had  been  planned  in  case  the  others 
failed. 

The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand 
was  a  strong  imperialist  and  by  his 
efforts  to  extend  the  empire  toward 
the  east  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Slavic  races  he  had  more  than  once 
come  near  to  bringing  about  a  war 
with  Servia,  Italy  or  Russia.  By  his 
morganatic  marriage  with  the  Count- 
ess Chotek,  the  hired  companion  of 
the  princess  to  whom  he  was  expect- 
ed to  become  engaged,  he  deprived 
his  children  of  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Austrian  throne. 

The  new  heir  presumptive  is 
therefore  the  Archduke  Charles 
Francis,  nephew  of  the  Emperor, 
who  is  now  twenty-seven  years  old. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Vienna  and  is  popular 
with  all  classes  altho  he  has  hitherto 
taken  no  active  part  in  public  affairs. 


©   American  Press 


COLUMBIA'S    VARSITY    EIGHT    WINNING    THE    AMERICAN    CHAMPIONSHIP 
After  a  thrilling  race  in   which   Pennsylvania  and   Cornell  seesawed  in   the  lead   for  three   and   a 
half   miles,    with    Columbia  a   little   behind,   the   Blue   and   White   crew   came   to   the   front   and   won 
in   a  driving  sprint  that   gave  them   a   length   over   Pennsylvania   and  two   and   a   half   lengths   over 
Cornell.   The  time  was   19  :37   4-5.   Syracuse  finished   fourth,   Washington   fifth,   and   Wisconsin   si.xth 


The  Defense  of 
Durazzo 


The  position  of  the 
Mpret  William  is 
becoming  daily 
more  insecure  and  unless  the  Powers 
comply  with  his  appeal  and  provide 
an  international  force  for  his  protec- 
tion he  is  likely  to  be  forced  to  leave 
the  country  after  a  nominal  reign  of 
a  few  months.  His  latest  tactics,  of 
calling  upon  the  Catholic  tribesmen 
of  the  north,  to  defend  Durazzo 
against  the  Mohammedan  besiegers. 
Their  leader,  Prenk  Bib  Doda,  with 
his  three  thousand   Mirdites,   is  re- 


ported either  to  have  gone  over  to 
them  or  been  captured  by  them.  The 
insurgents  are  reported  to  have  cap- 
tured Elbassan,  an  important  town 
of  Albania,  southeast  of  Durazzo.  It 
is  suspected  that  Essad  Pasha,  the 
former  minister  of  war,  who  was 
banished  by  the  Mpret,  has  returned 
to  Italy  and  is  leading  in  person  the 
rebellion  that  he  is  accused  of  fo- 
menting. 

The  predicament  of  the  unlucky 
Mpret  of  Albania  has  aroused  much 
sympathy  in  Austria,  and  in  Vienna 
sixteen  hundred  men  volunteered  to 
go  t6  the  rescue.  Among  them  were 
several  hundred  students,  some  of 
them  American,  and  many  officers 
and  privates  of  the  Austrian  army 
reserve.  As  the  volunteer  force  was 
about  to  embark  for  Durazzo  the 
Government  intervened  and  ordered 
the  reservists  to  remain. 


Williams  versus 
William 


IJiul*Tuino4    <fe  llnA-ruiDoil 

THK   NKW  \\V.\H   (}V    KKANCIH  JOHKI'H 

Af-'  KrHnria    Jtmfiih    in    a    n»'ph«'W 

'i1  r.mfi-r'ir   iinfl    now    lw«mly-<M'V<Ti 

r'x  '■    <h-    t'ritirtmm    7,\\n 

''f  'iM.    nfi'l    th»y    hiiv*" 

'"'•  ,    ./'mfph    Olio,    lK>rri 

In    t»l2 


The  Albanians 
have  gained  a  new 
ally.  George  Fred 
vVilliams,  United  States  Minis'er  to 
Greece  and  Montenegro,  who  went  to 
AUjania  to  investigate  the  conditions 
in  the  new  principality,  became  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  evils  of 
the  present  regime  that  he  sent  in 
his  resignation  and  without  even 
waiting  to  hear  from  Washington 
made  public  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion of  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  I'rince  William  of 
Wied,  who  was  placed  over  them  by 
the  powers.  When  he  reached  Duraz- 
zo he  .found  as  he  says: 

Five  oHtenHiblc  governments  were  in 
sitfht:  First,  the  .six  great  powers  with 
all  the  power;  .sccorxl.  the  commi.ssion 
with  foritro!  of  the  rivil  administration 
anfl  finanrc;  third,  the  Holland  gfn- 
flarm«'ric  with  control  of  the  military; 
fourth,  the  I'riricc  with  any  powcrn  re- 
maining; fifth,  the  MinJHtry  with  no 
powerH.  Kach  one  of  IheHc  governmentH 
waH  fighting  every  other,  Having  the 
firHt,  which  apparent  ly  Ih  Hf)  diMcorrlant 
within  itHelf  that  it  tiaH  abandonerl  all 
the   reMt   to   their    fate    All   are  curning 


the  powers  for  their  discord  and  help- 
lessness and  are  expecting  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  driven  out  of  Durazzo.  I 
found  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Albania  remains  where 
it  belongs — in  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Williams  first  visited  the  Epi- 
rus  and  his  conversations  with  Pro- 
fessor Zographos,  the  insurgent 
leader  at  Agyrocastro,  doubtless  con- 
vinced him  that  the  only  possible 
government  for  Albania  was  that  for 
which  the  Epirotes  are  striving,  that 
is,  a  cantonal  system  of  local  self- 
government  like  that  of  Switzer- 
land. 

This  action  of  the  American  min- 
ister reminds  of  a  similar  incident 
in  Persia  where  Mr.  Shuster,  young 
American  financier,  who  was  sent  to 
Persia  as  treasurer-general,  inter- 
ested himself  so  actively  in  the  de- 
fense of  that  country  against  for- 
eign aggresion  that  he  was  dis- 
missed by  Russia  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  Great  Britain. 

„   „  The    electoral    re- 

Woman  Suffrage     ^^^^  ^jj,  ^^.^y^  ^^_ 

m  Denmark  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

ty  (|ualifications  for  suffrage  and  en- 
franchises the  women,  past  the  Dan- 
ish Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of 
102  to  6.  In  the  upper  house,  the 
Landthing,  the  bill  commanded  thir- 
ty-three, but  the  Conservatives  with- 
drew in  a  body  and  the  president  of 
the  House  refused  to  hold  the  vote 
valid  unless  more  than  half  of  the 
sixty-six  members  voted.  The  ob- 
jection of  the  Conservatives  was  not 
to  the  extension  of  the  ballot  to 
women  but  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  upper  house  by  depriving  the 
King  of  the  power  to  appoint  twelve 
of  its  members  for  life.  The  King 
has  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
upper  house  but  insists  that  his 
twelve  ai)point('('s  shall  retain  their 
positions.  The  Ministry  threatens  to 
resign  if  the  King  will  not  give  way 
on  this  point. 


RESPONSIBLE  STATE  GOVERNMENT 


A  KKPUBLICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  PKOCKAM 
BY  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 


To  dtudtntts  of  fjolitua  no  question 
W  more  acute  than  that  affectiiuj  our 
state  governments.  Mr.  Stitnson  has 
been  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Taft's  Cabinet  and  was  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  (hivernor  of  New 
York  in  I9i0.  What  he  has  to  say  on 
this  question  warrants  the  attention, 
not  only  of  Hepublicans,  but  of  all 
good  citizens,  irrespective  of  party. — 
The  Editor. 

FOR  some  years  past  we  have 
been  flooded  thruout  the  Union 
with  proposals  for  changes  in 
the  constitutions  and  structures  of 
our  state  governments.  It  is  true  that 
those  governments  have  not  been 
working  altogether  well.  For  over 
sixty  years,  ever  since  the  rapid 
progress  of  mechanical  invention  has 
produced  large  business  with  its 
many  problems,  and  has  brought 
these  problems  into  the  zone  of  gov- 
ernmental activity,  there  have  been 
complaints  of  inefficiency  and  corrup- 
tion brought  against  the  governments 
of  the  states.  Our  executives  have 
seemed  impotent  and  helpless  in  pro- 
tecting individual  rights,  and  our 
legislatures,  instead  of  being  "the 
refuge  of  our  liberties,"  as  our  fore- 
fathers described  them,  have  more 
often  been  charged  with  being  the 
subservient  tools  of  private  interests. 

But  much  of  the  criticism  has 
not  been  careful  nor  analytical,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  evil  seems  directly  traceable 
to  machinery  which  is  already  too 
complicated  to  be  easily  operated  by 
the  voting  public,  many  of  the  sug- 
gested remedies  have  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  complication  and 
would  necessarily  tend  to  make  the 
situation  worse. 

Of  late,  however,  there  have  been 
indications  that  many  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  are  gradually  com- 
ing together  upon  the  essential  out- 
lines of  a  constructive  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  these  evils.  Senator  Root, 
when  he  presided  last  December  at 
the  great  mass-meeting  of  Republi- 
cans in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  outlined 
such  a  policy  in  his  opening  address 
and  resolutions  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  meeting  approving  his 
recommendations  with  substantial 
unanimity.  Similar  proposals  of  re- 
form have  been  advocated  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia, and  by  the  Young  Republican 
Clubs  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  proposed  to 
the  unofficial  State  Convention  in  Au- 
gust, which  is  to  draft  a  platform  for 
the  Republican  party  in  the  coming 
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contest  for  cltlrgates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

The  essence  of  the  proposed  policy 
is  that  reform  is  to  be  effected  by 
concentration  and  coordination  of  the 
functions  of  Kovernment  rather  than 
by  a  further  diffusion  of  them.  It 
rests  at  bottom  upon  the  principle 
that  before  you  can  hold  a  man  or 
government  responsible  for  doing 
wrong  you  must  first  give  him  ade- 
quate power  to  do  right.  It  is  in 
line,  too,  with  the  historic  doctrine  of 
Republicans,  whose  ancestors,  the 
Federalists,  believed  that  efficient 
government  must  be  based  upon  re- 
sponsible concentrated  power,  and 
whose  great  work,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  carries  out  to  a 
high  degree  that  particular  principle 
of  concentration  which  in  modern 
times  we  call  the  Short  Ballot.  It 
rests  on  the  belief  that  very  many  of 
our  present  troubles  have  come  di- 
rectly from  a  fear  of  trusting  any- 
body with  power  enough  to  do  any- 
thing— a  fear  which  was  so  frequent- 
ly voiced  by  Thomas  Jefferson  as  to 
the  executive,  and  which  found  its 
way  into  our  state  constitutions  in 
the  shape  of  short  terms  of  office  for 
our  Governors,  the  division  of  official 
power  among  many  officers,  and  the 
provision  that  they  shall  all  be  elected 
at  frequent  intervals  by  the  people. 
,  This  new  policy  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment is  directed  toward  two 
main  purposes — first,  toward  secur- 
ing responsible  administration  by  ap- 
plying the  principle  to  the  Governor 
and  his  associates  in  the  Executive; 
and  second,  toward  securing  respon- 
sible legislation  and  effective  criti- 
cism by  applying  it  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Executive  with  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  performance  of  their 
joint  functions. 

The  proposal  for  securing  this  first 
aim  has  been  much  discussed  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  under  the 
name  of  the  Short  Ballot  and  is  sim- 
ple and  well  understood.  Executive 
power  in  New  York,  as  in  most  other 
states,  is  now  divided  between  half  a 
dozen  officers,  all  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  people,  and  none  of  whom  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  others  or 
to  the  Governor.  By  the  Short  Ballot 
it  is  now  proposed  that  we  shall  elect 
only  the  chief  executive,  the  Gov- 
ernor (including  with  him  his  possi- 
ble substitute,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor), and  entrust  to  him  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  his  cabi- 
net, thru  whom  are  performed  the 
executive  functions  for  which  he  is 
held  responsible.  In  a  word,  it  is 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  state  gov- 


ernment the  system  which  has  ex- 
isted for  125  years  in  the  Federal 
Government,  in  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet. 

Personally,  1  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  given  this  power 
without  it  being  made  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  Such  a  situ- 
ation has  been  practically  reached  by 
tradition  in  the  Federal  Government, 
where  the  President's  nomination  of 
a  cabinet  officer  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
President  is  able  to  enforce  this  tra- 
dition thru  his  wide  power  of  ap- 
pointment of  minor  officials  in  whom 
Senators  are  interested.  In  the  case 
of  the  Governor  of  the  state,  who  is 
without  such  power  and  without  such 
a  tradition,  to  provide  that  his  choice 
of  his  cabinet  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  would  be  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  to  lead  to  holdups  and  deals 
and  backstair  politics.  It  would  inev- 
itably tend  to  lessen  the  principle  of 
executive  responsibility  at  which  the 
reform  aims. 

The  second. great  field  for  the  new 
movement  lies  in  the  relation  of  the 
Executive  to  the  Legislature,  and  its 
aim  is  a  dual  one — to  produce  re- 
sponsible legislation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  effective  and  responsible 
criticism  on  the  other.  For  over  a 
century  government  in  this  country 
has  been  laboring  under  the  influence 
of  a  stubborn  tho  curiously  inconsist- 
ent tradition.  We  recognize  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  constitutions,  State 
and  Federal  alike,  that  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature  share  jointly  in 
law  making.  We  recognize  that  it  is 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  suggest  laws  and  we  usually 
give  him  a  veto  upon  their  enact- 
ment. And  yet  for  all  these  hundred 
years  it  has  been  the  fashion  and  the 
tradition  to  make  such  cooperation  as 
difficult,  as  artificial,  as  clumsy  and 
as  ineffective  as  possible.  Instead  of 
permitting  the  Governor  to  make  his 
suggestions  as  to  legislation  in  per- 
son, and  to  support  them  in  the  nat- 
ural way  in  which  legislative  prooo- 
sitions  are  supported,  namely,  by 
open  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
houses,  he  has  been  reduced  to  the 
role  of  making  communications  in 
writing — always  formal  and  perfunc- 
tory and  usually  ineft'ective.  On  the 
other  side  the  Legislature  has  been 
deprived  of  the  greatest  of  all  ^^nnv- 
ers  of  criticism,  the  power  to  ask 
awkward  questions  in  public,  at  a 
time  and  place  when  they  must  be 
answered.  It  is  loft  with  no  n\e;ins  at 
all  of  meeting  such  proposals  as  tho 
Governor  does  make.  If  he  chooses  to 
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go  out  on  the  stump  and  support  his 
program  by  unfair  argument,  backed 
by  the  advantage  which  he,  as  a  sin- 
gle popular  leader,  has  over  a  mere 
group  of  men,  he  is  subject  to 
no  effective  cross-examination  what- 
ever. 

The  evils  which  have  resulted  from 
this  practise  of  separation  have  been 
twofold.  First,  the  Executive  has 
been  deprived  of  that  normal  leader- 
ship or  initiative  in  legislation  which 
is  recognized  in  practically  all  other 
countries.  Even  in  America,  in  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  private  business, 
we  regularly  act  on  the  principle  that 
the  Executive,  the  man  who  is  to  be 
responsible  for  carrying  regulations 
into  effect,  is  the  best  man  to  lead  in 
the  work  of  framing  them.  We  never 
dream  of  excluding  the  president  of 
one  of  our  corporations  from  the 
room  of  his  board  of  directors.  And 
the  policy  of  exclusion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, acted  on  in  our  political  af- 
fairs, has  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  of  producing  irresponsible 
government.  How  many  times  have 
we  seen  a  bill  recommended  by  the 
Governor,  recommended  by  the  plat- 
form of  the  party  in  power,  appar- 
ently earnestly  desired  by  the  people 
of  the  state,  yet  held  up  in  commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature,  without  the 
possibility  of  getting  it  out  on  the 
floor  to  be  debated  in  the  open?  Such 
method.s  of  throttling  executive  sug- 
gestions in  secret  are  prevalent,  I 
firmly  believe,  not  only  because  the 
Governor  cannot  address  his  argu- 
ijaents  directly  to  the  Legislature 
face  to  face,  but  also  because  when 
he  goes  out  on  the  stump  and  bela- 
bors the  representatives  before  the 
people,  the  legislators  cannot  get  the 
public's  attention  for  their  answers 
to  his  arguments,  and  are  driven  al- 
most of  necessity  to  the  use  of  wea- 
pon.s  of  secret  assassination  instead 
of  honorable  warfare. 

On  the  other  side,  the  separation 
from  the  Governor  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Legislature  to  assume 
functions  of  administration  for 
which  it  is  not  fitted,  and  which,  by 
reason  of  that  unfitness,  have  led 
directly  to  the  greatest  evils  of  ex- 
travagance and  log-rolling  of  which 
the  nation  complains.  In  the  system 
of  American  government  alone,  of  all 
other  nations,  a  .scientific  budget  is 
practically  unknown.  In  the  system 
adopted  by  substantially  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  a  budget  is  an  estimate 
of  the  moneys  necessary  for  the  com- 
ing year,  together  with  a  suggested 
program  of  how  to  raise  such  mon- 
eys by  taxation,  laid  before  the  Leg- 
islature by  the  P^xecutive.  The  Kxecu- 
tive  being  the  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  pays  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment,  ']■<  assumed  to  be  the    one 


best  able  to  estimate  the  amount 
necessary.  Then,  and  this  is  the  most 
important  point  of  all,  when  the  bud- 
get is  once  laid  before  the  Houses, 
its  items  cannot  be  raised  by  the 
Legislature  without  the  consent  of 
the  Executive.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  can  of  course  cut  down ; 
they  cannot  pile  up  the  appropria- 
tions. 

What  a  different  and  chaotic  sit- 
uation is  presented  by  our  own  lack 
of  such  a  system !  The  President  or 
the  Governor  not  being  permitted  to 
propose  his  own  budget,  that  duty 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Leg- 
islature indiscriminately.  The  first 
step  is  usually  taken  by  various  ap- 
propriation committees,  but  after 
they  have  produced  their  bill,  any 
legislator  is  free  to  try  to  raise  it. 
And  even  in  our  national  Congress 
the  course  of  an  appropriation  bill 
thru  the  two  Houses  is  generally  like 
a  huge  snowball,  gathering  volume 
as  it  rolls,  with  no  effective  way  of 
keeping  it  down. 

For  right  here  is  regularly  shown 
one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  a 
legislative  body.  Each  representative 
comes  from  a  single  district.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  district  and  not  to 
the  state  at  large.  If  the  interests  of 
the  state  come  into  conflict  with  those 
of  the  district,  and  he  sides  with  the 
state,  the  district  can  put  him  out  of 
public  life.  Under  an  almost  univer- 
sal tradition  of  American  constituen- 
cies he  cannot  be  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature from  any  other  district  than 
the  one  in  which  he  resides.  And  so 
legislative  action,  when  left  to  itself 
without  the  leadership  of  the  execu- 
tive who  represents  the  entire  state 
rjr  nation,  necessarily  and  inevitably 
tends  to  sink  into  a  series  of  log-roll- 
ing deals  between  the  various  mem- 
bers, acting  in  the  interests  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  often  quite 
oblivious  of  the  interests  of  the  state 
at  large. 

Our  annual  expense  bills  are  mon- 
uments of  the  result  of  our  methods. 
It  costs  just  five  and  one-half  millions 
more  every  year  to  house  our  army 
than  it  would  cost  if  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  permitted  to  locate  army 
posts  at  the  places  where  th(!  inter- 
est of  the  army  demands  them  in- 
stf.-ad  of  where  they  will  be  most 
f)rofitable  to  the  districts  of  influen- 
tial Congressmen.  We  are  maintain- 
ing many  navy  yards  at  places  and 
under  conditions  riot  suited  to  the 
needs  of  our  modern  navy.  In  1009 
the  Postmaster  General  rei)orted  that 
over  twenty  million  dollars  had  been 
approfjriated  Ijy  (Congress  that  year 
for  ijostfjflices  which  his  department 
had  not  asked  for  and  did  not  need. 
The  meaning  which  has  cftme  to  'it- 
tarh    to    lh«-    phrasf     "pork     barrel" 


symbolizes  the  whole  defective  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  direct  result  of  the  evil 
of  diffusion  of  responsibility  and  the 
short,  simple  remedy  for  it  is  to  con- 
centrate responsibility.  No  one  has 
ever  summed  up  the  situation  and 
the  remedy  more  tersely  or  clearly 
than  Prof.  Henry  J.  Ford,  in  his  book 
on  the  Cost  of  Our  National  Govern- 
ment: 

The  logical  significance  of  this  action 
is  that  the  numerous  pass-keys  to  the 
national  treasury  now  held  by  Congres- 
sional committees  must  be  given  up  and 
that  there  shall  be  but  one  key,  which 
shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  President. 
Upon  the  creation  of  just  such  a  situ- 
ation as  that,  the  efficiency  of  repre- 
sentative government  depends.  Its  es- 
sential principle  is  to  fix  the  represen- 
tatives so  that  they  cannot  put  their 
own  hands  into  the  till;  then  they  will 
keep  a  good  watch  over  those  who  do 
handle  the  money.  Congressmen  will 
take  a  very  different  view  of  pork  bar- 
rels from  that  now  held,  when  they  can 
no  longer  help  themselves  to  the  pork. 
— Ford,  Cost  of  Our  National  Govern- 
ment, p.  115. 

Put  into  concrete  form  my  propo- 
sals are: 

First:  The  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  shall  be  the  only  elec- 
tive executive  state  ofl!icers,  and  to 
the  Governor  shall  be  given  the 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  all  the 
other  state  ofticers  who  are  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  thus  in 
a  sense  constitute  his  cabinet. 

Second :  To  the  Governor  shall  also 
be  given  the  right  to  introduce  bills, 
and  either  in  person  or  thru  the 
heads  of  his  departments  to  support 
these  bills  in  debate  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Houses.  Such  bills  shall  be  given 
preference  over  all  other  bills,  except 
appropriation  bills,  on  the  calendars 
of  both  Houses. 

Third:  Included  in  the  foregoing 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  prepare  and 
introduce  a  budget  setting  forth  an 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  coming  year,-as  well 
as  a  proposal  of  the  necessary  new 
legislation,  if  any,  which  he  suggests 
as  i)roper  to  raise  revenue  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  the  items  of  such 
budget,  when  introduced,  no  addi- 
tions shall  be  made  without  his  con- 
sent. 

Fourth:  Correspondingly,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  (Jovenior  and  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments 
to  answer  at  stated  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Houses  interpellations  ad- 
drest  to  them  by  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  regard  to  i)Ml)lic  busi- 
ness or  policy. 

These  suggestions  of  reform  may 
at  first  sight  ap|)ear  to  be  almost 
trifling  in  their  simplicity,  I  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  far-reachirijr  imijortance.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  coriHtitutional  history  that 
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where  for  any  reason  coordinate  ac- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  gov- 
ernment is  made  ditKcult  or  abnor- 
mal, those  branches  will  be  made  to 
work  coordinately  either  by  violence 
or  corruption.  In  the  United  States 
in  the  past  the  influence  of  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Executive  has  taken 
the  place  of  legitimate  influence  in 
the  Legislature  in  order  to  make  both 
branches  of  the  government  work  to- 
gether. Not  only  has  the  Governor 
used  his  patronage  directly  to  get 
thru  legislation  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible, but  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent patronage  has  been  used  to  ce- 
ment together  party  machines   which 


controlled  boili  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature.  A  great  wave  of  protest 
has  now  arisen  against  that  regime 
— a  protest  both  against  such  a  mis- 
use of  the  civil  service  and  against 
any  such  domination  by  an  unoflicial 
party  machiiif.  But  that  protest  and 
the  reforms  which  it  precurses  can- 
not become  cllcctive  until  we  remove 
the  underlyiiiK  cause  which  instigates 
and  provokes  those  methods  of  avoid- 
ing a  complete  breakdown  of  our  law- 
making machinery.  Reform  in  the 
civil  service  of  Great  Britain  was 
never  fully  achieved  until  after  the 
modern  English  system  of  responsi- 
ble government  had  been  fully  estab- 


lished. 1  believe  that  similarly  the 
establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment among  us  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion precedent  to  final  success  of  the 
reformed  civil  service  for  which  for 
so  many  years  we  have  been  striving. 

If  the  Republicans  of  New  York, 
as  recent  events  indicate  is  possible, 
can  unite  upon  some  such  program, 
they  will,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  not 
only  solve  state  problems  which  have 
been  in  recent  years  provoking  many 
vague  political  experiments,  but  they 
will  at  the  same  time  establish  a 
precedent  of  far-reaching  value  in 
the  domain  of  the  nation  at  large. 

New  York  City 


WHEELS 

BY  WILFRID  WILSON  GIBSON 


To  safety  of  the  kerb  he  thrust  the  crone: 

When  a  shaft  took  him  in  the  back,  and  prone 

He  tumbled  heavily,  but  all  unheard 

Amid  the  scurry  of  wheels  that  crashed  and  whirred 

About  his  senseless  head,  his  helmet  crushed 

Like  crumpled  paper  by  a  car  that  rushed 

Upon  him  unaware.  And  as  he  lay 

He  heard  again  the  wheels  he'd  heard  all  day 

About  him  on  point-duty  .  .  .  only  now 

Each  red-hot  wheel  ran  searing  over  his  brow — 

A  sizzling  star  with  hub  and  spokes  and  tyre 

One  monstrous  Catherine-wheel  of  sparking  fire 

Whirring  down  windy  tunnels  of  the  night  .  .  . 

That  Catherine-wheel,  somehow  it  wouldn't  light — 

Fixed  to  the  broken  paling;  and  the  pin 

Pricked  the  boy's  finger  as  he  jabbed  it  in: 

He  sucks  the  salty  blood — the  spiteful  thing 

Fires,  whizzing,  sputtering  sparks :  he  feels  them 

sting 
His  wincing  cheek;  and,  on  the  damp  night-air, 
The  stench  of  burnt  saltpeter  and  singed  hair  .  .  . 
While  still  he  lies  and  listens  without  fear 
To  the  loud  traffic  rumbling  in  his  ear — 
Wheels  rumbling  in  his  ear,  and  thru  his  brain 
For  evermore,  a  never-ending  train 
Of  scarlet  postal-vans  that  whirl  one  red 
Perpetual  hot  procession  thru  his  head — 
His  head  that's  just  a  clanking,  clattering  mill 
Of  grinding  wheels  .  .  .  and  down  an  endless  hill 
After  his  hoop  he  runs,  a  little  lad, 
Barefooted  'neath  the  stars,  in  nightshirt  clad — 
And  stumbles  into  bed,  the  stars  all  gone 
Tho  in  his  head  the  hoop  keeps  running  on 
And  on  and  on:  his  head  grown  big  and  wide 
Holds  all  the  windy  night  and  stars  inside  .  .  . 
And  still  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  ear 
The  crunch  and  gride  of  wheels  rings  sharp  and 

clear — 
Huge  lumbering  wagons,  crusted  axle-deep 
With  country  marl,  their  drivers  half-asleep 
Against  green  toppling  mounds  of  cabbages 
Still  crisp  with  dewy  airs,  or  stacks  of  cheese 
Smelling  of  Arcady,  till  all  the  sky 
In  clouds  of  cheese  and  cabbages  rolls  by — 
Great  golden  cheeses  wheeling  thru  the  night, 
And  giant  cabbages  of  emerald  light 


That  tumble  after,  scattering  crystal  drops  .  .  . 

While  in  his  ear  the  grinding  never  stops — 

Wheels  grinding  asphalt  .  .  .  then  a  high-piled  wain 

Of  mignonette  in  boxes  .  .  .  and  again, 

A  baby  at  his  father's  cottage-door 

He  toddles,  treading  on  his  pinafore. 

And  tumbles  headlong  in  a  bed  of  bloom. 

Half-smothered  in  the  deep,  sweet  honeyed  bloom 

Of  crushed,  wet  blossom,  and  the  hum  of  bees — 

Big  bumble-bees  that  buzz  thru  flowery  trees — 

Grows  furious  .  .  .  changing  to  a  roar  of  wheels 

And  honk  of  hooting  horns:  and  now  he  feels 

That  all  the  cars  in  London  filled  with  light 

Are  bearing  down  upon  him  thru  the  night, 

As  out  of  hall  and  theater  there  pour 

White-shouldered  women,  ever  more  and  more, 

Bright-eyed,  with  flashing  teeth,  borne  in  a  throng 

Of  purring,  glittering  cars,  ten  thousand  strong: 

Each  drowsy  dame,  and  eager  chattering  lass 

Laughing  unheard  within  her  box  of  glass  .  .  . 

And  then  great  darkness,  and  a  clanging  bell — 

Clanging  beneath  the  hollow  dome  of  hell 

Aglow  like  burnished  copper;  and  a  roar 

Of  wheels  and  wheels  and  wheels  for  evermore, 

As  engine  after  engine  crashes  by 

With  clank  and  rattle  under  that  red  sky 

Dropping  a  trail  of  burning  coals  behind, 

That  scorch  his  eyeballs  till  he  lies  half-blind, 

Smoldering  to  cinder  in  a  vasty  night 

Of  wheeling  worlds  and  stars  in  whirring  flight, 

And  suns  that  blaze  in  thunderous  fury  on 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  yet  are  gone 

Ere  he  can  gasp  to  see  them  .  .  .  head  to  heels 

Slung  round  a  monstrous  red-hot  hub,  that  wheels 

Across  infinity,  with  spokes  of  fire 

That  dwindle  slowly  till  the  shrinking  tyre 

Is  clamped  like  aching  ice  about  his  head  .  .  . 


He  smells  clean  acid  smells:  and  safe  in  bed 

He  wakens  in  a  lime-washed  \vard,  to  hear 

Somebody  moaning  almost  in  his  ear. 

And  knows  that  it's  himself  that  moans:  and  then. 

Battling  his  way  back  to  the  world  of  men. 

He  sees  with  leaden  eyelids  opening  wide. 

His  young  wife  gravely  knitting  by  his  side. 
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WHAT     IS     CHAUTAUQUA? 

BY  GEORGE   E.   VINCENT 


FORTY  years  ago,  Chautauqua 
was  a  geographical  name;  to- 
day it  is  a  common  noun.  It  has 
made  its  way  into  many  lands  and 
languages.  Four  million  Americans 
in  a  single  year  respond  to  its  sum- 
mons. It  brings  many  pictures  to  the 
public  mind;  handkerchief -waving 
throngs;  summer  camps  under  can- 
vas; correspondence  courses  and 
short  cuts  to  higher  education ;  spell- 
binders arousing  country  folk  to  war 
upon  Wall  Street  and  the  Interests; 
personally  conducted  trips  to  Eu- 
rope; puritanical  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  a  summer  city  of  school 
teachers;  a  center  of  genuine  popu- 
lar education;  a  clearing  house  of 
new  ideas;  a  great  national  influence 
making  for  intelligence,  religious  tol- 
erance, and  real  democracy.  How 
and  why  has  such  diverse  imagery 
come  to  be  associated  with  the 
Indian  name  of  a  county  and 
a  lake  in  southwestern  New 
York? 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  Au- 
gust, 1874,  a  group  of  earnest 
people  met  at  Fairpoint  on 
Chautauqua  Lake  to  found  a 
Sunday  School  Assembly.  John 
H.  Vincent  had  long  wanted 
to  establish  an  institute  for 
training  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers. His  colleague,  Lewis  Mil- 
ler, proposed  to  take  this  into 
the  woods.  Dr.  Vincent  feared 
that  the  new  enterprise  would 
be  confused  with  the  camp 
meeting  which  just  then  was 
a  highly  emotional  institution. 
Mr.  Miller's  counsel  prevailed 
and  Chautaufjua  was  chosen. 
The  spot  was  full  of  natural 
charm — a  heavily  timbered 
point  stretching  out  into  a 
lovely  lake.  Behind,  the 
ground  roHe  in  wooded  ter- 
races to  a  rolling  coiintryside. 
The  men  and  women  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  were  de- 
voted Sunday  Hchool  workers; 
t.h*'y  were  anxiouM  to  put  their 
teaching  on  a  higher  plane. 
All  the  leading  denominations 
were  represent^-d  at  thJH  first 
asHembly. 

It    IK    Nignificant    that    the  ch«< 


"Chautauqua  Idea"  was  a  logical  de-     feature  of  the  Chautauqua  summer 
velopment   of   the  purpose   to   make    life. 

Sunday  school  instruction  more  ef-        Before  long   the   enriched  course 
ficient.  Bible  teachers  ought  vividly    began    to   attract    other    than    Sun- 
to  visualize  oriental  lands  and  life,    day  School  teachers.  Within     a  few 
Behold,  an  earth  model  of  Palestine    years    instruction   was    provided    in 
300   feet   long,    a  plaster   model   of    languages,    history,    literature,    sci- 
Jerusalem,     an     oriental     house     of    ence,    pedagogy.      Dr.    William     R. 
stucco  with  residents  in  costume  and     Harper      (president     of     the     Uni- 
a  muezzin  calling  to  prayers  from  a    versity   of    Chicago   from     1891    to 
minaret.  Sunday  school  officers  should     1906)   came  in  1883  and  by  1890  a 
be  familiar  with  teaching  methods;    complete  system  of  summer  schools 
therefore    pedagogical    courses,    and    had  been  established.  Correspondence 
instruction    in    mental    philosophy,    teaching    was    introduced    and    was 
They  should  be  broad  in  their  inter-    maintained  until  endowed  universi- 
ests;  hence  lectures  on  science,  trav-    ties  relieved  Chautauqua  of  this  task, 
el,    literature,   social   problems.    The    Men  and  women  from  the  leading  in- 
esthetic   side   of   life   should   not  be    stitutions  of  the  country  joined  the 
neglected;  so  music  and  an  art  col-    summer  staff,  and  firmly  established 
lection  were  provided.  From  the  out-    the  reputation  of  the  schools  to  which 
set  entertainments  and  games  were    many  thousands  continue  to  resort, 
deemed    a    natural    and    wholesome    Richard  T.  Ely  and  Herbert  B.  Ad- 
ams of  Johns  Hopkins,  A.  S. 
Cook  and  George  B.  Adams  of 
Yale,  H.  E.  Van  Hoist  of  Chi- 
cago, were  among  those  who 
gave  aid  at  a  time  when  cer- 
tain  journals   were   declaring 
that  summer  study  was  psy- 
chologically  futile  and  physi- 
ologically dangerous. 

Garfield  said  at  Chautau- 
qua in  1880:  "The  American 
people  are  gaining  leisure; 
upon  their  use  of  this  leisure 
the  future  of  the  nation  will 
depend."  F'or  the  employment 
of  this  margin  Chautauqua 
had  already  proposed  a  plan — 
the  famous  Home  Reading 
('ircle,  organized  in  1878.  The 
time  was  propitious.  Thou- 
sands felt  the  need  of  personal 
culture;  the  idea  of  organized 
reading  groups  made  a  strong 
aj)peal.  There  were  in  those 
days  no  books  written  for 
such  readers;  no  cheap  popu- 
lar magazines.  (yhautau(|ua 
(•r(!at(!d  a  new  type  of  text- 
books and  manual,  and  found- 
ed a  periodical  which  sold  for 
$l.r)().  Thousands  joined  the 
MfMicty.  Kdward  lOverctt  Hale 
and  Lytnan  Abbott  were  nieni- 
bcrs  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
William  (Jullcri  F'ryjint  wrote 
a  letter  of  greeting  and  good 
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THK  OKKWNAL  HALL  OK  PHILOSOPHY    IN  THE  (JKOVE 
A   wooden  buildinvr  ••rt-oted   in   1879  in  what   wad  called  St.    Paul's  Grove.   Here  was   inaugurated  the 

famouii   Chautauijua    Vesper  Service 


will  A  ritual  of  graduation  was  de- 
vised. Diplomas  with  spaces  for 
scores  of  "seals" — records  of  con- 
tinued reading — were  awarded  after 
a  four-years'  course.  The  plan  was 
imitated  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
British  Home  Reading  Union; 
branches  were  established  in  Japan 
and  South  Africa.  Chautauqua 
preached  the  gospel  of  education  as 
a  process  of  personal  growth;  insist- 
ed that  all  education  is  self -education 
and  that  for  ambitious  people  "edu- 
cation ends  only  with  life."  The  Cir- 
cle past  thru  a  stage  of  rapid  growth, 
then  settled  down  to  a  normal  plane 
which  it  has  maintained  for  years. 

Chautauqua  from  the  outset  was  a 
community,  not  a  resort.  It  developed 
a  social  spirit.  The  life  at  first  was 
simple,  even  primitive.  Frank  Beard, 
the  "chalk-talker,"  who  was  the  hu- 
morist of  the  early  days,  declared 
that  the  Palestine  model  craze  ex- 
tended even  to  the  Chautauqua  beds. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  sleeping 
with  his  back  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
and  his  head  on  Mt.  Hermon.  There 
was  good  comradeship  and  good  feel- 
ing. All  distinctions  of  wealth  and 
position  were  minimized.  There  were 
no  opportunities  for  ostentation  and 
display.  Northerners  and  Southern- 
ers came  to  understand  each  other. 
Sectarian  religion  and  party  politics 
were  taboo.  A  good  deal  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  communistic  settle- 
ment was  created,  altho  the  main 
economic  basis  was  individualistic. 
To  the  support  of  the  platform  and 
program  all  contributed  on  equal 
terms;  to  all  public  exercizes  all  had 
equal  access. 

The  Chautauqua  platform  early 
gained  distinction.  During  forty 
years  it  has  welcomed  the  famous 
men  and  women  of  America  and  Eng- 
land. Here  Grant  was  eloquently 
silent ;    here   John    B.    Gough    made 


people  forget  the  dinner  hour.  It 
was  at  Chautauqua  that  Susan  B. 
Anthony  pleaded  for  woman  suffrage 
long  before  the  leaders  of  fashion 
took  up  the  cause.  Drummond  re- 
peated his  Lowell  lectures  at  Chau- 
tauqua in  1893.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
as  a  young  man,  on  the  first  of  four 
visits,  gave  lectures  which  he  later 
developed  into  his  volumes  on  The 
Winning  of  the  West.  Fairbairn  of 
Oxford  tried  to  make  clear  the  phil- 
osophic issues  that  Joseph  Cook's 
oratory  had  clouded.  Mahaffy,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  delighted  to 
portray  to  his  abstemious  audience 
the  bibulous  joys  of  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians. Sir  Owen  Seaman,  now  edi- 
tor of  Punch,  visited  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  lec- 
turing o  Chautauquans  on  the  Greek 
drama  and  on  Tennyson  and  Brovni- 


ing.  One  of  the  most  exciting  events 
of  the  eighties  was  a  debate  on 
Standard  Oil  between  Washington 
(iluiUlen  and  George  Gunton.  James 
Bryce,  while  British  Ambassador, 
gave  here  one  of  his  scholarly  ad- 
dresses. Noted  authors  have  read 
from  their  own  works:  for  example, 
Riley,  Cable,  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page.  General  Lew 
Wallace  read  for  the  first  time  in 
public  the  famous  chariot-race 
scene  from  Ben-Hur,  but  as  a  wit 
remarked  "He  never  got  the  horses 
off  a  walk."  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
Chautauqua  to  invite  to  its  platform 
not  sensation-mongers  and  self- 
seekers  but  men  and  women  who 
from  experience  and  training  are 
able  to  speak  with  sincerity  and  au- 
thority. The  Chautauqua  programs 
reflect  national  life  for  four  dec- 
ades and  record  the  names  of  presi- 
dents, statesmen,  university  men, 
clergymen,  leaders  of  social  reform, 
authors,  artists. 

Chautauqua  has  been  dominated 
by  a  religious  spirit  at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  avoided  sectarian  strife 
and  theological  narrowness.  The  in- 
stitution has  stood  for  a  conception 
of  religion  which  includes  all  the  es- 
sential elements  of  a  well-rounded 
life,  intellectual  integrity,  moral 
earnestness,  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  above  all  a  social  solidarity  and 
the  obligation  of  service.  Chautau- 
qua has  played  an  important  part  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
churches,  in  promoting  tolerance  and 
good  will,  and  in  shifting  the  em- 
phasis from  a  personal,  individual- 
istic salvation  to  the  concept  of  "The 
World  the  Subject  of  Redemption," 
from  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 


THE    PRESENT   HALL   OK    PHILOSOPHY 

.A    leplioa    in    conci.i,    and   timbered   roof   of   a    fifth   century    Greek    tem\>lo,    dedicattnl    in    UUUi.    In 
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as  a  remote  society  in  another  world 
to  that  of  a  social  order  to  be  realized 
in  this. 

Chautauqua  Institution  today  has 
a  well-equipped  plant  worth  over 
$1,000,000,  with  over  three  hundred 
acres,  many  permanent  public  build- 
ings, a  large  clientele,  an  inspiring 
history  and  an  encouraging  prospect 
for  the  future.  The  charter  of 
Chautauqua  provides  that  all 
surplus  revenues  must  be 
used  for  building  up  the  In- 
stitution There  are  no  stock- 
holders and  no  dividends.  The 
property  is  vested  in  a  self- 
perpetuating  body  of  trustees 
who  serve  without  pay.  The 
characteristic  features  o  f 
Chautauqua  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows:  (1)  a  resi- 
dent summer  population  or- 
ganized into  a  community; 
(2)  a  system  of  summer 
schools;  (3)  lecture  courses  of 
the  university  extension  tj-pe; 
(4)  symposia  on  current  so- 
cial problems;  (5)  popular 
lectures,  concerts  and  enter- 
tainments, and  (6)  a  plan  of 
home  reading.  The  funda- 
mental aim  of  Chautauqua  is 
educational  in  a  broad  sense 
which  includes  not  only  men- 
tal alertness,  but  ethical  earn- 
estness and  spiritual  idealism. 

Recent  events  have  called 
attention  to  the  so-called 
"Chautauqua  Circuit."  From 
1880  to  1890  Chautauqua  as- 
semblies which  imitated  more 
or  less  closely  the  original  institu- 
tion sprang  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West.  Gradually  the  lyceum  bureaus, 
thru  their  control  of  prominent 
speakers  and  superior  executive 
ability,  began  to  dominate  the  field. 
First  the  assemblies  secured  a  few 
speakers  from  the  bureaus,  then  the 
whole  program.  Finally  the  bureaus 
began  to  conduct  as.semblies  direct 
and  there  are  now  something  over 
2200  of  these  bureau  Chautauf|uas, 
organized  in  circuits,  as  compared 
with  600  of  the  independent  assem- 
>>lies. 

The  Chautauqua  circuit  has  been 
developed  largely  thru  economic 
causes — savings  thru  effifif;nt  organ- 
ization, the  elimination  of  long  rail- 
road jumps,  guarantees  to  "attrac- 
tjonii"  of  continuous  seasons,  better 
publicity,  concentration  of  responsi- 
bility. In  each  place  a  big  tent  is 
pit/:hed  for  a  week  and  a  daily  pro- 
gram carried  out.  lAK:al  organiza- 
tions guaranUte  the  sale  of  a  mini- 
mum number  of  tickets;  the  iJureau 
d'^jfts  the  rest,  f'ollege  boys  make  up 
the  tent  cr*rws;  a  Sfout  .Master  or- 
ganizes   the    f'.oy    Srouts;    "morning 


hour  men"  give  lectures  in  series  and 
endeavor  to  arouse  the  civic  life  of 
the  community ;  musical  companies, 
bands,  individual  artists  and  dra- 
matic companies  furnish  the  popular 
programs;  political  leaders  find  here 
the  greatest  forum  for  their  mes- 
sages. 

It  must  renew  faith  in  democracy 


ARTHUR   E.   BESTOR 
Director    of    Chautauiiua     Institution    since    1907 

in  any  one  to  study  these  audiences. 
Here  are  men  and  women  who  can 
listen,  who  can  follow  a  line  of  rea- 
soning, and  who  are  able  to  tell  clap- 
trap and  buncombe  from  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  With  occasional 
crudities  and  violations  of  good  taste, 
the  commercial  ("hautaufiua  circuit  is 
rendering  a  service  to  democracy  by 
fostering  an  interest  in  things  of  the 
mind,  by  quickening  the  social  spirit, 
and  by  helping  to  create  the  public 
opinion  which  in  response  to  leader- 
ship slowly  gropes  its  way  to  col- 
lective action. 

These  local  programs,  however, 
can  never  take  the  place  of  a  summer 
community  where  far  from  the  rou- 
tine of  daily  life  people  can  give  their 
attention  to  new  ideas,  enjoy  the 
broadening  influence  of  social  inter- 
cours*'  with  men  and  women  of  many 
different  types  and  find  true  re-crea- 
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tion.  Chautauqua  as  a  summer  city 
combines  the  attractions  of  nature 
with  exceptional  opportunities  for 
study,  for  hearing  noted  speakers, 
for  listening  to  fine  music,  and  for 
gaining  new  inspiration  for  life  in 
home  and  community.  Chautauqua 
provides  social  groupings  of  many 
kinds,  so  that  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
not  merely  a  temporary  col- 
lection of  unrelated  individ- 
uals. The  permanent  demands 
of  human  nature  find  gratifi- 
cation in  the  stimulating 
community  life  and  spirit 
which  Chautauqua  offers. 

The     Home    Reading     Cir- 
cle    has     many     possibilities. 
The    need    for    it    does    not 
disappear    with    the    increas- 
ing  mass    of   books    and    the 
flood  of  periodical  literature. 
Auguste    Comte,    after    read- 
ing voraciously  for  years,  be- 
gan to  write  his  philosophy. 
Then    he   practised   what     he 
called  "cerebral  hygiene,"  i.  e., 
he  read   little  and  that  very 
carefully   selected.   The   aver- 
age   man    and    woman    today 
needs    direction     in    reading, 
needs  to   organize  knowledge 
more  carefully,  to  limit  atten- 
tion  and  interest  at  a  given 
time  to  a  few  subjects.  This  is 
the  only  way  of  escape  from 
hopeless     mental     distraction 
and    superficiality.     Chautau- 
qua says :   "Read  these  books 
carefully,    let    your   collateral 
reading   bear   upon   the   sub- 
jects   treated.  Keep   abreast    of   the 
times  by  following  week  by  week  in 
a      forward-looking      publication     a 
clear  report  of  current  events.  Here, 
too,  you  will  find  articles  by  authori- 
tative writers  on  important  themes. 
Read     systematically,     reflect     upon 
what    you    read ;    interpret    current 
happenings  in  the  light  of  what  you 
already    know.    Rut    do    not    try    to 
know  everything." 

Chautau(iua  will  continue  to 
adapt  its  plans  and  methods  to  the 
changing  demands  of  the  national 
life.  It  will  be  in  the  future  as  in 
th(!  past  a  center  from  which  new 
knowknlge,  skill  and  idealism  will  be 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  land. 
It  will  stand  for  social  unity,  mutu- 
al confidence,  democracy.  It  will  ex- 
alt religion  not  as  a  creed  but  as  a 
life;  it  will  help  men  and  women  to 
turn  leisure  into  things  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  si)irit.  And  in  doing  this 
(!hautau(|ua  will  not  be  disparting 
frf)m  its  original  purpose  but  only 
realizing  in  a  larger  way  and  under 
n(!W  conditions  the  ideal  which  iuri'd 
the  early  ('hautaucpjans  to  the  grove 
beside  the  lake. 
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A    BIT   OF  THE   LAKE   SHORE.    LOOKING   TOWARD   THE    PIER   BUILDING 
Chautauqua  Lake — the  water-Kate  to  Chautauqua — is   1500  feet  above  sea  level 


FLOWER  GIRLS  MARCHING  ON  RECOGNITION  DAY 
They  head  the  procession  of  graduates  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientilw  Circle 


THE    NATION-WIDE    CHAUTAUQUA 


THE  growth  of  that  unique  and 
peculiarly  American  institu- 
tion, the  Chautauqua,  has  been 
phenomenal.  Its  peculiarly  American 
character  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
scarcely  any  eminent  foreigner  has 
written  or  spoken  at  length  about 
America  in  recent  years  without 
mentioning  it,  Charles  Wagner,  Abbe 
Klein,  James  Bryce,  George  Adam 
Smith,  the  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
Duke  Litta,  Chentung  Liang  Cheng 
— from  all  nations  and  climes  those 
acute  minds  that  come  to  study 
American  life  recognize  the  Chau- 
tauqua as  a  significant  factor.  Its 
growth  may  be  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  2800  assemblies  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1914  and  that  no 
less  than  three  or  four  millions  of 
j)ersons  wi'l  listen  to  the  serious  ad- 
dresses as  well  as  the  music  and  the 
wholesome  entertainment  features 
that  go  to  make  up  a  Chautau(jua 
program. 

It  all  started  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  in  1874,  It  might  have  started 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  or  at  any  one  of  sev- 
eral other  places  where  .Jfjhn  fl.  Vin- 
cent had  been  a  pastor  and  had  con- 
ducted "institutes"  of  a  broadening 
rhhrHcXcr  for  Sunday  nchoo]  teachers 
and  others;  but  in  the  summer  of 
1H74,  when  young  Vincent  wished  to 
do  something  larger  and  more  thoro 
than  previously,  Lewis  Miller,  of  Ak- 
ron, persuaded  him  to  take  U>  the 
wv>dH  with  it.  The  name  of  the  spot 
c.hfmp.n   WAH   Fair    F'oint,    New   York, 


BY  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

but  the  name  of  the  lake  on  which  it 
was  situated  was  Chautauqua.  The 
name  of  the  lake  became  the  name 
of  the  summer  community  that 
sprang  up.  It  has  become  the  name 
of  five  different  post  offices  in  as 
many  different  states.  More  than 
that,  it  has  become  a  common  noun 
in  the  language  to  represent  a  new 
institution  and  a  new  social  force. 
-Whoever  is  unactjuainted  with  Chau- 
tauqua has  ignored  one  of  the  great- 
est agencies  at  work  upon  American 
national  character. 

Chautauquas  are  now  scattered 
thruout  the  entire  country,  but  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  northern 
Mississippi  valley.  They  last  from  a 
few  days  to  all  summer  and  are  held, 
some  in  auditoriums  built  for  the 
purpose,  some  in  halls  and  some  in 
tents.  A  number  of  Chautaucjuas 
have  presented  r)rograms  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Next  to 
the  parent  ('hautauqua,  the  assem- 
bly held  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  is 
the  largest  and  best  known.  It  is  un- 
der I'resbyterian  management  and 
conducts  the  largest  summer  Bible 
school  in  the  world, 

Sunday  srhool  teachers  have  con- 
tinued to  attend  Chautautjua  gather- 
ings ever  since  the  70's ;  but  there 
are  so  many  other  good  people  that 
one  do(!s  not  sperially  notice  them. 
The  public  school  teachers,  and  the 
clergymen,  and  the  editors  of  local 
pup<;rs  are  there  loo;  but  one  recog- 
ni/es  them  only  as  fiitizens.  The  "first 
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families"  of  the  place  are  seldom  ab- 
sent; but  the  only  way  in  which  they 
enjoy  peculiar  distinction  at  a  Chau- 
tauqua is  usually  on  a  list  of  "guar- 
antors." The  Chautauqua  is  a  means 
for  putting  ideas  into  circulation, 
and  whoever  is  interested  in  such  a 
project  on  his  own  account,  for  his 
family,  or  for  the  neighbors,  becomes 
a  patron  of  the  Chautauqua.  Those 
who  are  employed  in  functions  of 
conventional  education  are  attracted, 
with  the  incidental  result  that  many 
of  them  escape  a  good  deal  from  con- 
ventions; and  those  who  are  impa- 
tient of  books  and  machinery  find 
here  a  direct  way  of  getting  at  things 
much  to  their  liking. 

In  a  farming  community  little  be- 
sides "the  chores"  is  done  while 
Chautau(jua  is  in  progress;  and  in 
many  a  moderate  sized  town  business 
hours  are  considerably  reduced  for 
the  time  being.  Everybody  has 
learned,  nevertheless,  that  the  Chau- 
tauqua is  good  for  business  and  there 
is  no  doubt  it  is  good  for  farming  as 
well  as  for  the  larger  life  of  those 
who  have  the  farming  to  do.  Grange 
Day  addresses  on  soils  and  crops  and 
appliances,  on  the  social  center.,  on 
rural  education,  are  intermingled 
with  more  general  topics. 

One  talks  freely  here  about  poli- 
tics; but  not  generally  as  a  politician. 
He  has  been  invited  to  speak  as  a 
citizen  about  matters  that  concern 
all  alike.  l)(!niocrat.  Republican,  Pro- 
gressive, Socialisf,  Prohibitionist,  or 
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whatever,  he  finds  eager  hearing  as 
long  a.s  he  keeps  to  views  in  which 
he  may  invite  all  good  Americans  to 
share.  When  he  violates  that  implicit 
or  explicit  understanding  —  some- 
times it  is  explicit — he  makes  of  him- 
self an  ungracious  and  unwelcome 
person  so  far  as  that  Chautauqua  is 
concerned ;  when  his  engagement  is 
finished  it  will  have  no  more  of  him. 

One  talks  about  religion.  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  Protestant  minister, 
Jewish  rabbi,  and  representative  of 
some  Oriental  faith  may  perhaps 
speak  from  the  same  platform  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  Sympa- 
thetic and  joyous  response  will  be 
given  to  each  as  long  as  he  voices 
the  larger  hope  of  all  mankind  or 
tells  of  those  ideals  and  practises 
among  his  own  people  which  liberal 
men  and  women  of  all  persuasions 
may  consider  without  prejudice.  If 
there  is  in  his  composition  one  grain 
of  bigotry  or  of  malice,  however,  he 
will  do  ill  to  betray  it  here.  Chautau- 
qua is  a  forum  where  all  have  agreed 
to  meet  and  to  discuss  on  common 
ground. 

The  parent  institution  at  Chautau- 
qua, New  York,  manages  the  pro- 
gram of  no  assembly  except  its  own, 
on  the  original  grounds  bordering 
Chautauqua  Lake.  Of  the  other  as- 
semblies, many  are  independently 
managed  by  local  organizations,  tho 
these  are  linked  together  in  "associa- 
tions" and  "alliances"  for  mutual  ad- 
vice  and   cooperation.    Still   greater 


numbers,  and  the  preponderance  is 
increasing,  have  their  programs 
made  wholly  or  in  part  by  bureaus, 
several  of  which  conduct  so-called 
circuit  C'hautautiuaa.  These  have  a 
program  of  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
are  so  close  t()^'ether  that  the  ex- 
pense and  eftOrt  required  of  speak- 
ers and  entertainers  in  traveling 
from  one  to  another  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Summer  schools,  offering  formal 
classroom  instruction  in  a  variety  of 
subjects,  are  not  an  accompaniment 
of  the  circuit  C;hautau(jua  as  they 
have  long  been  of  the  better  locally 
organized  Chautauquas,  but  the  cir- 
cuit Chautauqua  rouses  interest  in 
regular  study,  in  systematic  home 
reading,  in  civic  activities,  in  many 
personal  and  social  endeavors  toward 
which  in  its  limited  time  it  can  only 
give  a  general  understanding  and  a 
mighty  impulse.  Its  program  is  made 
with  this  object  definitely  in  view. 
The  Chautauqua  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  minds  of  common-sensible 
public-spirited  Americans. 

Those  who  are  pessimistic  about 
the  newspapers — about  the  maga- 
zines, too,  now  and  then — about  the 
working  of  our  legislative  bodies, 
about  our  privately  endowed  and 
very  precisely  and  decorously  regu- 
lated colleges,  ask  from  time  to  time 
why  certain  interests  or  the  propa- 
gandists of  certain  special  theories 
should  not  get  hold  of  the  Chautau- 
qua and  warp  it  to  their  own  designs. 


Especially  why  not,  they  ask,  when 
we  have  come  to  see  a  hundred  and 
more  Chautauquas  controlled  by  one 
management?  The  matter  would  ap- 
pear to  be  simple.  The  answer  is 
etjually  simple — the  manifest  fact  is 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  has  hap- 
pened. Inclined  perhaps  a  little  more 
to  the  radical  than  to  the  ultra-con- 
servative, on  the  principle  of  "try- 
ing all  things"  and  seeing  that  the 
ultra-conservative  have  already  had 
their  hearing,  nevertheless  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Chau- 
tau(iua  platform  has  always  been  a 
sane  catholicity.  Whoever  has  any 
message  that  everybody  has  not 
heard  to  weariness  and  whoever  can 
deliver  it  well  finds  audience  await- 
ing him. 

This  peculiarity  was  so  marked 
and  became  so  fully  recognized  in  the 
original  Chautauqua  and  its  earliest 
imitators  that  the  public  have  learned 
its  value.  A  Chautauqua  is  peculiarly 
dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  bet- 
ter elements  of  a  community  and 
when  the  better  elements  of  a  com- 
munity pay  for  a  Chautauqua  pro- 
gram they  seem  more  alert  than  in 
any  other  relation  to  see  that  they 
get  what  they  pay  for.  The  "loaded," 
or  "stuffed,"  or  "doctored,"  or  in  any 
way  adulterated  Chautauqua  with 
special  personal  or  group  interests 
to  serve  has  little  chance  of  success. 
The  International  Lyceum  Associa- 
tion, which  is  to  hold  its  twelfth  an- 
nual   convention    in     September    at 
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Each  dot   represents   a  local   assembly;   the   flag    iiidicate.s   the   parent   institution   on    Chautauuua   Lak« 
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Chautauqua,  New  York,  does  much 
to  fix  and  to  maintain  standards  of 
taste  and  ethics  for  the  platform.  The 
I.  L.  A.  is  composed  of  a  thousand 
speakers,  bureau  managers,  and  com- 
mitteemen interested  in  behalf  of  the 
best  things  for  their  towns;  and  de- 
velopments are  frankly  examined 
from  their  different  angles.  Whatever 
is  disapproved  falls  under  a  prettj- 
general  ban. 


The  privilege  and  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  from  one  to  seven  or 
eight  thousand  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  Chautauqua  frame  of 
mind,  in  the  mood  which  almost  as 
clearly  asserts  itself  under  the  tent 
or  amphitheater  as  does  reverence 
under  "dim  religious  light" — this 
privilege  and  this  opportunity  is  one 
of  the  greatest  that  any  patriotic 
American  could  ask.  To  the  man  on 


a  Chautauqua  circuit  it  is  multiplied 
by  as  many  as  there  are  days  in  his 
engagement.  This  privilege  and  this 
opportunity  carry  with  them  a  pecu- 
liar responsibility  of  which  no  Amer- 
ican with  a  conscience  could  remain 
insensible.  It  makes  of  him,  if  he 
knows  it  and  can  rise  to  its  full  re- 
quirements, a  potent  human  factor 
in  molding  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Wa^^hington,  D.  C. 
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MY  cynical  friend,  the  Wall 
Street  broker,  exprest  the  lin- 
gering suspicion  that  Chau- 
tauqua must  be  a  cross  between  a 
camp  meeting  and  a  highbri^w  fem- 
inist outing.  His  fellow  clubman 
couldn't  remember  the  exact  words 
of  the  newspaper  funny  column,  but 
he  semi-quoted :  "Chautauqua,  dear 
reader,  is  a  sort  of  intellectual 
merry-gfj-round  where  political  and 
religious  freaks  ride  their  hobbies  in 
the  silly  season,  providing  uplift 
amusement  for  hoi  polloi,  at  .so 
much  per."  "And  yet,"  resumed  the 
cynic,  "that  hard-headed,  globe-trot- 
ting uncle  of  mine  came  back  from 
a  chance  stopover  last  summer  so 
hypnotized  by  The  Chautauqua  Idea 
— that'.s  the  lingr^-that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  plant  the  whole  family  at 
Chautauqua.  You've  been  in  it. 
What'.-i  the  game?" 

No  "game"  in  a  broker's  sense  of 
the  word,  was  the  answer.  Hut  if 
your  type  of  mind  is  able  to  con- 
ceive of  an  educational  game  of  liv- 
ing, above  the  level  of  mere  grubbing 
and  sporting,  you  will  get  a  line  on 
the    invigorating    Chautaufjua    game 


which  attracts  thousands  of  the 
backbone  class  of  people  in  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

"Sounds  like  a  western  game," 
(|uoth  my  provincial  cynic. 

The  original  Chautauqua  is  west 
of  Albany,  yes,  but  still  within  the 
p]mpire  State,  let  me  remind  you. 
Only  an  easy,  thru-ticket,  overnight 
trip  from  New  York.  You  might  take 
it  if— 

"Information,  not  invitation,  thank 
you,"  he  broke  in.  "My  uncle  will  be 
trying  it  on  the  whole  family.  I  was 
a  bit  curious  to  know  why." 

I'erhaps  there  is  something  in 
having  some  members  of  the  family 
"see  America  first."  Long  ago  the 
famous  author  of  A  Man  Without  a 
Country  said  that  "unless  you  have 
spent  a  week  at  the  original  (Chau- 
tauqua you  do  not  know  your  own 
country."  And  Mr.  Roosevelt  char- 
acterized Chautauqua  as  "the  most 
American  thing  in  America." 

"Teddy  is  sometimes  mis(|UoU;(l,  I 
understand,"  commented  the  doubt- 
er. "It's  P.ryan  who  put  Chautauqua 
on  the  map,  anyhow,  isn't  it?" 

Hardly,    was    the    reply.    Vou    an; 


confused  by  the  hundreds  of  local 
assemblages  called  Chautauquas.  at 
which  public  men  without  fear  or 
favor  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
face  to  face  with  crowds  of  people  in 
tent  or  auditorium.  Don't  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  this  direct  contact 
with  the  American  citizen  who  wants 
to  check  up  his  newspaper  impres- 
sions by  a  personal  size-up  of  the 
man  he  reads  about  or  has  seen 
chiefly  in  cartoons.  These  Chautau- 
quas, however,  refer  to  Chautauqua 
Institution  as  the  "Mother  C'hautau- 
(|ua,"  having  independently  devel- 
oped the  Lyceum-Chautau(iua-Pro- 
gram  idea  for  locai  consumption. 
(Chains  or  circuits  of  these  local 
C'hautaucjuas  under  a  single  booking 
management  constitute  a  most  inter- 
esting (!xtension  phase  of  the  ('hau- 
tau(|ua  Movement. 

At  (;hautau(iua,  New  York,  the 
home  of  Chautau(iua  Institution, 
now  forty  years  old,  you  will  find  a 
f(!riced-in  town  (200  acres,  (>00 
houses  and  r)uhli(-  buildings,  in  a 
grov(?  on  the  shore  of  (Chautuu(|ua 
Lake,  ifjOO  f<!et  above  sea  level)  built 
exclusively  for  (!hautau(|ua  purposes. 
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The  whole  town  is  an  educational  plant  which  trustees 
run  on  the  same  basis  as  a  university  plant.  It  exists  to 
provide  certain  protected  conditions  and  daily  schedules 
of  life  for  every  member  of  the  family  during  a  summer 
season  of  two  months.  Here  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
people  come  to  live  for  a  time  in  an  exceedingly  highly 
organized  community. 

At  either  the  land  or  water  gate  of  the  town  you  pay 
a  gate  or  tuition  fee  (fifty  cents  a  day  or  $7.50  for  the 
season  of  eight  weeks)  for  the  public  privileges  of  Chau- 
tauqua citizenship,  including  a  daily  program  of  lec- 
tures, addresses,  concerts  and  entertainments.  The  fam- 
ily will  choose,  according  to  purse  limitations,  between 
hotel,  large  or  small  boarding  houses,  private  cottages  or 
rooms  to  dwell  in,  just  as  at  any  other  summer  resort, 
but  it  is  the  varied  kinds  of  organized  activities  offered 
to  the  resident  that  distinguishes  Chautauqua  from 
other  summering  places. 

The  boy  you  farm  out  all  day  long  to  the  Boys'  Club 
with  350  other  boys,  for  a  schedule  of  play,  manual 
training,  camping,  nature  study,  etc.,  under  a  staff  of 
boy  masters.  Similarly  the  girl  goes  into  the  Girls'  Club, 
also  with  its  own  club  house,  games,  basket-making, 
weaving  and  the  like.  Junior,  of  the  important  college 
age,  will  join  the  Athletic  Club,  officered  and  managed 
by  college  men  of  athletic  renown,  for  all  kinds  of  sports, 
bowling,  billiards,  tennis,  boating  crews,  baseball,  track 
events.  For  the  young  lady  of  the  family  socially  in- 
clined, there  is  the  Outlook  Club,  altho  her  interests  are 
likely  to  be  divided  by  schools  of  physical  education,  lan- 
guages, expression  or  music. 

"Forget  not  the  babies,"  interpolated  the  bachelor. 

Kindergarten  and  sand  piles  for  them,  of  course,  was 
the  rejoinder. 

You  see  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  father  and  mother 
are  care-freed  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  that  they  go 
in  for  other  organized  activities  themselves.  While  the 
young  people  are  enjoying  a  good  time  under  wholesome 
conditions,  the  enthusiasm  of  mature  people  over  Chau- 
tauqua opportunities  for  grown  folks  is  amazing.  .Mother 
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attends  the  Woman's  Club,  which  is  a  daily  federation 
seven  or  eight  hundred  strong.  She  joins  the  choir  to  re- 
new the  neglected  gift  within  her,  or  she  enters  the 
physical  culture  class  of  "Seventy  Years  Young"-ers. 
Father  hobnobs  at  the  Men's  Club,  pitches  quoits,  plays 
roque,  attends  the  ball  games,  fishes,  or  ranges  the  golf 
course  between  lectures  that  appeal  to  him.  The  lawyers, 
the  ministers,  the  educators,  the  masons,  have  voluntary 
group  organizations. 

Thus  the  Chautauqua  life  is  a  veritable  "mixing,"  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  home,,  effected  by  grouping  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  lines  of  common  inter- 
est instead  of  ordinary  social  distinctions.  One  intro- 
duces himself  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  group. 

"Socialistic  bunch,  I  suppose,"  murmured  the  pessi- 
mist. 

Merely  cooperative  in  social  spirit  for  a  limited  period. 
Knockers  get  lonesome.  All  ordinary  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  assumed  by  the  chartered  management.  No  in- 
itiative, referendum,  recall,  or  ordinary  suffrage  privi- 
leges are  yours.  If  you  should  lease  a  lot  or  build  a 
house  you  would  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  four 
out  of  twenty-four  trustees  on  a  self -perpetuation  board, 
and  the  administration  of  the  whole  proposition  centers 
in  an  appointed  director,  not  an  elective  mayor.  All  sales 
privileges  for  commodities,  board  or  lodging  are  con- 
ducted on  a  license  or  concession  basis.  You  fall  into  line 
where  you  fall  into  line,  or  you  fall  out.  Nothing  like 
common  ownership  of  either  the  means  of  production  or 
distribution  obtains  at  Chautauqua.  The  Institution 
controls  material  conditions  in  order  to  offer  an  unusual 
plane  of  community  life. 

"Some  proposition,"  ventured  my  companion.  "Go  on." 

Your  specialized  morning  newspaper.  The  Chautaii- 
qimn  Daily,  will  contain  an  "official  program"  for  the 
day,  sometimes  listing  as  many  as  forty  features  front 
which  you  may  choose  according  to  taste.  Regularlx 
there  will  be  a  ten  o'clock  devotional  hour  address,  an 
eleven  o'clock  lecture,  a  2:80  address  or  concert,  a  tivo 
o'clock  reading  hour,  and  an  eight  o'clix'k  illustrated  lei«- 


A     SYMPHONY     CONCERT    IN     THE     OPEN-AIR    AMPHITHEATER 


Mre  or  entertainment.  A  majority  of  the  town  popula- 

;  will  be  gathered  together  from  time  to  time  in  the 

_   .phitheater  for  the  afternoon  or  evening  performance, 

n  id  the  assemblage  of  such  a  crowd  at  least  once  a  day 

■:: .  a  common  meeting  place  plays  an  important  part  in 

Ti  le  quick  development  of  a  community  spirit. 

n  This  is  a  peculiarly  out-of-door  spirit.  You  will  notice 

I  lat  the  women  do  not  wear  hats  or  gloves,  and  many 

f  the  younger  men  go  hatless  about  the  streets  that 

ind  among  the  trees.  The  great  Amphitheater,  con- 

(i.ructed  at  the  head  of  a  natural  ravine,  is  roofed,  but 

!r|pen  on  the  sides;  no  way  has  even  been  devised  for 

peping  an  audience  from  walking  out  if  the  speaker 

innot    hold    them.    Summer    school    class    rooms    are 

'«<tly    windows,    and    verandas    are    the    omnipresent 

r'chitectural  fashion  of  Chautauqua  town.  The  entire 

K  Tore  line  of  the  lake  is  a  park  reservation  and  other 

njark  and  open  spaces  are  conserved. 

Of  the  twenty-five  public  buildings  used  for  the  sched- 

'  activities  of  the  compf>site  community  more  than 

■       are  devoted  to  summer  school  classes,  organized  in 

fteen  departments,  under  eighty   instructors  brought 

rom  different  educational  institutions,  offering  nearly 

iree  hundred  courses  during  the  season. 

.Vfary  has  musical  ambitions.  She  chooses  the  special 

/ram  of  the  Music  colony.    She  registers  for  her  les- 

-"     ^ises    in   the   isolate/1   studios,   attends   organ 

j  recitals,  takes  part  with  chorus  and  orches- 

i-n  in  the  rendition  of  oratorioH  and  operas,  really  gets 

"  of  that  musical  life  longed  for  at  home. 

nautauqua  community   life    is    full    of   such   colony 

f"-  For  instance:  The  Athletic  colony     from  the  nor- 

lal  class*;s  of  the  School  of  Physical   Education  down 

'  the  children's    playground    with    its    modf-rn    erjuip- 

,   '-nt;  thf   Arts  and   Oafts  colony     from   fine  arts  to 

1  work;  the  Religious  P>Jucation  colony — from  the 

'^'1  of   R<-ligiori   with  critical   fiible  study,  teachers' 

nal   cifi-jjc/j   and    missiftn   study   institutes,   tf>  tours 

^er  the  lakeside  model  of  the  Holy  Land  anri  receptions 

nine  nt^mrntc  denominational  houses;  the  flhautau- 


qua  Home  Reading  colony  (members  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle)  with  class  headquarters, 
reunions,  councils,  round  tables,  rally  day,  baccalaure- 
ate, and  "recognition"  or  graduating  exercizes  marking 
the  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  of  cultural  read- 
ing at  home. 

"Tango  colony?"  queried  the  cynic. 

Goes  elsewhere.  Land  and  water  sports  outdoors  for 
both  sexes,  folk  dances  and  gymnastic  posturing  in  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  seem  to  have  satisfied 
Chautauqua  people. 

Chautauqua  isn't  a  "society"  resort.  It  attracts  the 
sort  of  people  who  are  sometimes  called  "key"  people  in 
their  home  communities,  active  in  church,  school,  civic 
or  social  betterment,  interested  in  progressive  thinking 
and  sane  living,  who  have  the  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  best  thought  and  life  of  the  times.  They  put 
themselves  on  the  Chautauqua  schedule  of  daily  living 
for  a  while  and  go  back  invigorated  and  better  equipped 
for  intelligent  social  service  at  home. 

"Where  do  they  come  from?" 

Both  town  and  country.  Most  from  the  nearby  middle 
states,  many  from  the  South,  some  from  every  state, 
and  not  a  few  from  foreign  lands.  Presbyterians  house 
a  score  of  missionaries  and  their  children  free  every 
season.  Kerea  College  has  its  own  houseful.  There  are 
two  or  three  houses  of  summer  schools  scholarship  hold- 
ers lor  whom  a  "commons"  or  common  dining  hall  is 
conducted  by  the  practise  students  in  the  School  of  Do- 
mestic Science.  Your  hotel  porter  wears  a  Greek  letter 
fraternity  pin.  Your  boarding-house  waitresses  are 
probably  from  the  schoolroom.  Your  bookstore  salesper- 
sons are  college-bred.  The  unconventional  Chautnuciua 
idea  of  creating  a  "college  atmosphere"  of  daily  life  for 
adults  and  their  families  in  vacation  time,  is  original 
and  decidedly  American. 

"Wise  uncle  of  mine,  that,"  mused  the  broker.  "If  I 
had  a  family — I  have  a  notion  to  take  a  long  chance  and 
drop  in  on  him  at  your  idealized  Chautauqua,  and  see  if 
I  can  spf  it." 
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FINE  writing  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  lost  arts.  Even 
the  sophomores  and  circus 
posters  have  discarded  it.  In  the 
newspaper  where  once  fine  writing 
flourished  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  bald  and  jerky  journalism.  But 
I  am  pleased  occasionally  to  dis- 
cover that  it  has  not  become  ab- 
solutely extinct,  but  yet  lingers 
like  other  folk-crafts  ir  country 
places,  biding  the  time  when  fickle 
fortune  shall  again  call  it  forth  and 
restore  it  to  its  pristine  popularity. 
For  instance,  could  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  art  have  produced  a  finer  ex- 
ample of  fine  writing  than  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  "Auchin- 
leck  Farmers'  Dance"  as  reported  by 
the  Auchinleck  correspondent  of  the 
Glasgoiv  News?  How  the  author  must 
have  reveled  in  the  display  of  his 
voluminous  vocabulary  and  delight- 
ed in  the  indulgence  of  his  polysyl- 
labic propensity.  How  sorry  it  makes 
the  reader  feel  that  he  wasn't  there. 
It  is  different  with  the  reports  of 
festivities  in  our  papers.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  we  didn't  go  when  we  read 
about  them: 

The  above  dance  came  off  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  Friday  night.  There  were 
about  forty  couples  present.  .  .  .  The 
young  ladies,  a  galaxy  of  youth  and 
beauty,  were  neatly,  becomingly,  chaste- 
ly, elegantly,  and  fashionably  attired  in 
habilaments  and  costumes  of  silks,  sat- 
ins and  velvets,  of  virgin  or  pure  white, 
light  blue,  cream,  and  pink,  and  from 
visual  observation  there  was  conspicu- 
ously in  evidence  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  virgin  white,  and  the  di- 
versity of  hues  added  to  the  appearance 
on  the  whole  considerably  of  the  figures 
in  lithesome  movement.  The  young  la- 
dies in  ecstasy  of  delectation,  with 
sparkling  bright  eyes  in  their  heads,  so 
redolent  of  vivacity,  with  frequent  al- 
ternations and  fluctuations  of  risible 
faculties,  beaming  countenances  in  ac- 
tive operation  of  full  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment, were  indulging  in  a  high  degree 
of  ecstasy  their  saltatorial  proclivities 
with  the  gallant,  lively  and  sprightly 
young  men,  who,  too,  were  suitably  at- 
tired for  the  felicitous  occasion.  The 
dance,  with  short  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion, went  continuously  onward,  mer- 
rily and  with  animation  in  the  perform- 
ing of  recent  and  up-to-date  dances,  re- 
quiring activity  and  celerity  of  move- 
ment.s  in  the  execution  thereof,  in  cir- 
cling,  gyrating,   eddying,   and    pirouet- 
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ting  alongst  the  floor,  hither  and  thith- 
er, to  and  fro,  forward  now  and  then 
retrograde  alternately,  in  the  various 
evolutions,  and  in  combination  of  all 
these  motions  thereby  resultant  to  the 
participants  thereof  in  exhilaration,  ex- 
uberation  and  delectation.  Spectacularly 
looked  upon,  in  verity  a  most  brilliant, 
a  most  enjoyable  function  of  a  dance. 
.  .  The  viands  were  of  a  most  palatable 
kind,  ambrosial  and  delicious  to  the 
taste,  and  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  both  combined  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  gustatory  and  gastronomical 
proclivities  of  the  most  fastidious  epi- 
cures and  connoisseurs. 

A.  Savage  Landor's  recent  book  on 
his  sufferings  in  South  America  re- 
minds one  of  his  still  more  harrow- 
ing experiences  in  Tibet,  and  recalls 
the  amusing  misinterpretation  of  the 
first  report  of  his  exploration  in  an 
Australian  paper.  The  cable  rates  be- 
ing high,  the  news  is  condensed  as 
much  as  possible  and  in  the  expan- 
sion of  it  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  sometimes  required  than 
is  available.  The  dispatch  as  received 
v;as  certainly  blind  enough  to  excuse 
any  misconception: 

savage  landor  arrived  Petersburg 
from  tibet  suffering  hands  natives 

As   expanded   and  publisPied   in   the 

Melbourne  Times  it  read: 

A  savage  landor  got  into  St.  Peters- 
burg yesterday  and  the  people  of  the 
city  were  terrified.  After  considerable 
difficulty  the  beast,  which  came  from 
Tibet,  was  captured,  taken  to  a  remote 
place  and  there  dispatched.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  first  animal  of  the  sort 
ever  seen  in  Russia.  How  he  reached 
the  city  after  his  fights  with  the  na- 
tives of  Tibet,  which  is  a  comparatively 
unknown  country,  is  a  mystery. 

But  as  an  expansionist  the  Aus- 
tralian can  be  matched  by  the  Amer- 
ican journalist  who,  coming  across 
the  words  "charlemagne  tower  deco- 
rated" in  the  cabled  account  of  some 
St.  Petersburg  festivities,  played  it 
up  in  this  wise: 

The  Charlemagne  tower  was  mag- 
nificently decorated  for  the  occasion 
and  the  venerable  edifice  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  every  passer-by, 
particularly  at  night  when  it  was 
lighted  up. 

It  would  not  be  courteous  to  omit 

reference  to  the  famous  case  cited  by 

Barrie,  where  a  dispatch  from  the 


seat  of  war  in  Afghanistan  closing 
with  the  words,  "natives  take  um- 
brage," appeared  in  an  English  paper 
with  these  headlines: 

UMBRAGE  CAPTURED 

Natives    Seize    an    Important    Afghan 

Town 

Friends  living  in  Mexico  tell  me 
that  if  a  person  claims  to  be  an 
American  he  is  laughed  at,  but  if  he 
says  he  is  a  Texan  he  is  treated  with 
respect.  The  Lone  Star  outshines  the 
whole  constellation,  since  it  is  the 
nearest  and  light  diminishes  with 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  Mexicans  hardly  realize  yet 
that  the  annexation  bill  has  past 
Congress.  Nor  do  the  Texans.  They 
still  talk  as  tho  they  were  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  The  Sabine  is  in 
some  respects  more  of  a  boundary 
than  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is  recog- 
nized on  the  other  side  as  well.  Last 
year  in  a  banquet  speech  Huerta 
said:  "The  Texans  who  beat  Santa 
Ana  at  San  Jacinto,  you  must  know, 
were  not  Gringoes,  but  brother  Mex- 
icans of  whom  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud." 


I  learn  from  Zeitung  der  Zeitun- 
gen  of  Berlin  that  the  bundesstaat- 
liche  Schulkommissar  Claxton  is  un- 
dertaking the  Beseitigung  des  Anal- 
phabetismus.  I  thought  I  had  been 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  Washing- 
ton, but  I  had  not  realized  that  all 
this  was  going  on  there. 


The  way  of  the  transgressor  i.<5 
hard.  Madame  Caillaux,  imprisoned 
in  St.  Lazare  for  the  murder  of  M. 
Calmette,  is  allowed  the  services  of 
her  coiffeur  only  twice  a  week  and 
her  manicure  only  once  a  week. 

Literary  men  are  of  two  kinds: 
great  authors  and  parasites  on  their 
bad  grammar. 

Which  had  you  rather  not  be.  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  or  Prince  of  Albania? 

Memory  is  a  good  servant  but  a 
l)ad  master. 


FOR    HE    CARRIES    THE    LAMBS 

BY  LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


HE  early  part  of  the  night  was 
not  hard.  The  flames  in  the 
little  fireplace  sang  soft  and 
delicate,  the  room  was  ruddy 
with  firelight  comforting  and 
the  noises  from  the  city,  hoarse 
from  the  rushing  streets, 
seemed  like  the  presence  of 
friends.  But  it  was  when  the 
night  outside  the  window  hushed  into  after-mid- 
night stillness  and  but  she  and  the  singing  flames 
were  alive  in  the  great  silences  of  the  city  below 
and  the  skies  above — then  it  was  hard.  Then  her 
thoughts  were  so  loud  they  seemed  voices  and  her 
heart's  beating  so  loud  that  it,  too,  was  a  clamorous 
live  voice.  And  the  little  face  in  the  crib  not  her 
baby;  not  her  own,  own  baby.  A  neighbor's  baby; 
dying.  And  her  heart  was  breaking  for  the  poor, 
poor  mother  who  must  stay  behind  in  the  rose-red 
firelight  and  let  that  little,  little,  little  baby  go  out 
alone  into  the  wide  ways  of  the  night  and  the 
skies. 

The  wide,  wide  ways  of  the  night.  And  the  skies. 
The  dark  blue  of  the  skies.  The  great  skies,  flower- 
ing into  stars.  And  dowTi,  down  the  lanes  of  street- 
lamps,  yellowly  cold  and  mysterious  and  beautiful. 
Beautiful,  beautiful;  and  far-off  in  fallow  darks, 
the  clocks  tolled  off  the  hour.  A  live  sound,  like  a 
barricade  against  the  still  stars.  She  counted — one 
— two — three — on  up  to  midnight.  One — tivo,  one 
two,  over  and  over,  as  all  the  bells  and  all  the  rever- 
beratings  hid  in  the  vast  silence.  One — two — all  the 
numberings  and  hour-striking  of  all  the  years 
would  forever  end  at  two.  One — two.  Just  but  two 
baby-years.  After  the  birth — nothing.  A  song,  a 
laugh;  a  cry  in  the  night,  a  faltered  step,  a  hand 
at  her  breast,  a  witless  babble  of  lovely  sound — and 
the  end. 


The  thoughts  that  were  voices  went  on.  In  a 
round,  rimmed  by  a  young  ring  on  her  finger.  After 
birth — nothing.  A  babble  of  witless  sweetness,  a 
kiss  of  lips  just  in  from  voyaging  with  God's 
months,  a  laugh,  a  cry  in  the  night.  After  birth — 

nothing.  | 

This  was  the  hardest;  this,  now.  The  silence  of  | 

the  streets;  as  if  all  the  world  hearkened  at  her  J 

housetops,  to  hear  the  cry  for  the  dead.  The  shadows  | 

along  the  roofs  stretched  longer,  darker.  A  shimmer  m 

of  hoar  frost  on  the  black  roofs.  A  black  cross  bodi-  | 

less   in  the  void  between,  where  a  telegraph-pole  m 

lifted.  A  cross?  A  crucifix.  There  was  a  woman,  M 

once,  who  bore  a  child  who  died  on  a  cross;  died  in  m 

the    open,    on    a  lifted-up    cross.    How    her    heart  | 

yearned  over  that  woman !  Hoiv  she  longed  to  gather  | 

her  head  into  her  bosom  and  weep.  'J 

These  little  feet  so  still  in  the  crib — that  woman's  | 

child  had  just  such  little  feet — little,  little,  little  J 

precious  feet — that  had  faltered  their  first  scared  J 

step  into  the  proud  snatching  arms  and  the  proud  J 

showered  kisses  and  the  babblement  and   endear-  J 

ment.  That  woman's  child  had  died — her  child  lay  in  J 

his  crib  and  the  flames  sang  delicate  on  the  hearth  J 

and  the  stars  were  all  out  and  the  winds  were  still  J 

for  her  baby's  going.  Her  baby's  going.  J 

Then,  the  blessed  tears  came.  She  suddenly  re-  ( 

membered  it,  as  tho  that  other  wild-faced  woman  | 

crouching  at  a  cross  on  the  hill  had  spoken — "He  J 

carries  the  lambs  in  His  bosom."  J 

And  she  forgot  the  hurt  and  the  bruise  of  the  | 

years.  Forgot  the  years.  J 

For  along  the  lanterned  fields  of  the  skies  she  J 

seemed  to  see  a  Form  going  in  a  brightness  that  J 

faded  the  stars  and  in  His  arms  a  little  child.  | 

And  the  face  of  the  little  child  was  the  face  of  her  M 
baby.  And  the  face  of  the  little,  little  child  was  the 
face  of  her  baby. 


A    PAGEANT    OF    THE    TENEMENTS 


DOWN  on  New  York's  East 
Side  there  was  held  recently 
a  great  pageant  of  play.  More 
than  three  thousand  immigrant  boys 
and  girl.s  of  all  nationalities  took 
part,  while  from  the  blear-hers  and 
Hurrounding  roofs  the  show  was 
watched  by  many  times  that  number. 
Properly  .speaking,  this  gigantif 
play  spectacle  was  known  as  the 
"Pageant  of  Nations,"  and  was 
meant  to  depict  the  hi.story  of  Man- 
hattan and  of  the  P'ast  Sid«'  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  time  of  Hudson's 
dincovery  down  thru  the  HUcceHHive 
immigrations.  Practically,  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  these  foreign  chil- 
dren to  "play  Indian,"  be  Duf/-h  or 
pynglish  HoldierH  to  their  heart'M  con- 
t*?nt,  like  any  oth'-r  normal  American 
rhildr<-n,  while  for  their  eldfrs  in 
old-world  folklore  nnuffn  and  danreH 
th**  pji{,r#-ant,  brought  back  memories 
of  th*f  Fatherland. 


(iuite  different  was  this  pageant, 
held  on  a  playground  squeezed  in 
amid  congested  tenements,  from  the 
spectacle  presented  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi  only  the  week  before. 
There  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
park,  where  wood<-d  slopes  formed  a 
natural  amphitheater,  St.  Louis  cele- 
brated its  histor\.  Here  the  stage 
was  a  vacant  lot  in  the  blistering 
sun;  the  fire-e.scapcs  and  roofs  of  the 
surrounding  tenements  were  the 
grandstands.  Yet  as  their  guest  of 
honor  th(;se  new*-  t.  of  citizcn.s  had 
Margaret  Wilson,  the  President's 
daughter. 

Not  because  of  history  or  sfXK-lacle 
was  this  Pageant  of  the  Nations  re- 
markable. It  could  not  be  compared 
with  St.  l/ouis  in  that  resf)c(f.  Put 
its  significance  lay  in  the  f;ut  that 
in  it,  for  the  firHt  time,  the  dozen  and 
more  nationalities  of  the  East  Side, 
dwelling  often  within  a  block  of  one 


another,  met  and  knew  each  ether  in 
any  mass.  Poles,  Russians,  Germans, 
Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Rumanians. 
Italians,  Jews,  all  laid  aside  petty 
national  jealousies  to  join  in  a  com- 
mon brotherhood  under  a  new  flag. 

Put  aside  from  the  play  and  the 
fun,  this  Pageant  of  Nations  had 
some  very  serious  objects.  It  was  de- 
signed first  to  bring  the  adult  immi- 
grants in  touch  with  the  public 
.schools.  Too  frequently  these  older 
folk  arc  left  behind  in  the  process  of 
Anicricanization  by  the  children  who 
have  attended  the  public  schools.  The 
children  come  to  feel  that  they  know 
more  than  their  i)arents;  they  have 
no  Hymi)athy,  or  even  a  silent  hos- 
tility, for  the  Hi)e(!ch,  customs  and 
habits,  tf»  which  the  old  folk  cling 
sr)  tenaciously  in  their  new  ctivircui- 
inent.  The  pageant  is  designed  to 
show  that  in  the  pict.urcsfiuo  customs 
of   the   old   countries   there   is   much 
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that  must  be  preserved  as  an  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

In  arranging  the  pageant  recrea- 
tion wa:}  the  one  fusion  point  for  all 
these  races.  In  the  less  than  stjuare 
mile  that  makes  up  the  heart  of  the 
Kast  Side  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  New  York  lives.  But 
in  the  congested  blocks  there  is  little 
thought  for  the  children — or  for  the 
grown-ups  either.  Aside  from  the 
few  playgrounds,  the  only  places  of 
recreation  are  the  streets  or  the 
places  of  commercialized  amusement 
— the  dance-hajl,  the  moving-picture 
show,  or  the  saloon.  For  the  huddled 
immigrants,  despite  the  foreigner's 
natural  love  of  his  kind,  there  is  lit- 
tle social  life. 

New  York's  school  system  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $135,000,000, 
idle  and  unproductive  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  time.  In  the  va- 
cant rooms  of  these  buildings  at 
night  and  on  holidays  some  of  this 
pressure  of  space  on  the  social  life 
might  be  removed.  By  using  the  city's 
rive  hundred  schools  as  social  cen- 
ters there  might  be  supplied  some  of 
the  home  elements  which  the  tene- 
ment can  never  give.  Two  years,  ago 
such  an  e.xperiment  was  started  in 
Public  School  63.  Here  in  the  neigh- 
borhood clubs,  in  the  open  political 
forums,  and  in  the  musical  organ- 
izations was  developed  the  first  com- 
mon bond  between  these 
discordant  races.  An  or- 
chestra, organized  among 
the  cloakmakers  of  the 
East  Side  and  using  the 
school  as  a  meeting  place 
at  night,  now  numbers 
over  a  hundred  pieces. 
During  the  season  it  gives 
numerous  concerts  thru- 
out  the  neighborhood  and 
in  the  public  schools. 

Organized  to  show  the 
need  for  play  and  of  a 
center  for  the  coalesence 
of  all  the  drifting  social 
elements  of  a  great  city, 
this  simple  pageant  of 
simple  peoples  convincing- 
ly demonstrated  one  point 
to  those  who  watched  it 
under  the  sweltering  sun : 
one  could  not  forget  that 
during  the  summer 
months  ahead  there  are 
still  499  schools  in  New 
Y'ork,  each  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Sixty-three, 
destined  to  remain  big, 
spacious,  empty  and  cool, 
while  children  play  in 
streets  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  ovens,  and  a 
crowded  population  gasps 
for  breath  outside  their 
doors.  The  school  as  a 
social    center    evolved    in 


t; 


Wisconsin.  When  it  becomes  a  def- 
inite part  uf  the  city's  schools,  sure- 
ly to  the  tenements  of  the  East  Side 
its  discoverer  will  be  a  new  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi. 

THE   NEW   CHINA   ON  A  CAl^ 
ENDAR 

iHIS  calendar,  distributed 
among  its  readers  by  a  Chi- 
nese newspaper,  epitomizes 
the  spirit  of  the  new  China  as  con- 
trasted with  the  old.  Above  the  cen- 
tral picture  are  represented  the  tools 
of  the  republic — the  wireless  tele- 
graph, the  locomotive,  wealth,  thie 
aeroplane,  implements  of  modern 
warfare  and  the  transoceanic  steam- 
er. Below,  under  the  great  foot  to 
the  left  and  the  sword  to  the  right, 
are  represented  the  cringing,  ignor- 
ant masses  under  the  old  regime.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  calendar  is  a  gen- 
eral Hurrah!  for  the  new  Republic. 
The  triangular  tablets  surrounding 
the  central  picture  are  the  months, 
beginning  with  January,  just  to  the 
left  of  the  aeroplane. 

This  is  the  heyday  of  prosperity 
for  Chinese  newspaperdom.  The  Chi- 
nese are  eager  to  read,  to  learn,  to 
know.  Before  the  Revolution  there 
were  fifty  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try. Now  there  are  over  one  thou- 
sand. 


Mflhodiat  hoard  of  Foreiun  A/i.v^  ona 

A  CALENDAR  THAT  REEKS  OF  PATRIOTISM 


LKiHT  STRAINED  THRU 
MARBLE 

THE  visitor  to  Florence  will 
recall  the  ancient  church  of 
San  Miniato  al  Monte  and 
particularly  its  apse  suffused  with  a 
soft,  cool,  bluish  light  which  seems 
to  come  from  nowhere  and  to  pene- 
trate everywhere.  If  he  is  of  an  in- 
quiring turn  of  mind  he  will  discover 
either  by  personal  investigation  or  a 
reference  to  Baedeker  that  this  ef- 
fect is  secured  by  substituting  thin 
slabs  of  marble  for  glass  in  the  five 
windows  of  the  apse.  The  church  is 
some  six  hundred  years  old,  yet  no 
one  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
ingenious  idea.  But,  recently,  two 
Germans,  Voege  and  Engel,  have 
been  experimenting  with  marble  as 
a  light  screen  and  find  it  advanta- 
geous and  practical. 

As  is  well  known  the  light  we  see 
is  accompanied  by  invisible  rays  be- 
yond both  ends  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum. The  ultra-violet,  those  having 
too  short  a  wave  length  to  affect  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  are  injurious  when 
at  all  intense;  in  the  sunlight  they 
cause  sunburn  and  in  the  X-rays 
they  produce  more  serious  sores.  The 
Finsen  treatment  of  lupus  and  can- 
cer uses  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Fortu- 
nately these  rays  are  mostly  cut  out 
of  ordinary  artificial  light  by  the 
glass  which  is  opaque  to 
them. 

But  the  infra-red  rays 
of  a  wave  length  more 
than  twice  as  long  are 
also  harmful.  They  are 
heating,  for  one  thing,  as 
well  as  hard  on  the  eyes, 
altho  invisible.  By  pass- 
ing light  thru  thin  sheets 
of  marble,  however,  these 
rays  beyond  the  red  are 
filtered  out  as  effectually 
as  the  rays  beyond  the 
violet  are  by  glass.  The 
loss  of  light  by  transmis- 
sion thru  the  marble  is 
not  so  much  as  might  be 
expected,  for  by  impreg- 
nating the  polished  slabs 
with  oil  under  pressure 
the  spaces  between  the 
crystals  are  filled  and  the 
marble  becomes  so  trans- 
lucent as  to  absorb  only 
one-fifth  of  the  light 
from  an  electric  lamp  be- 
hind it,  which  is  only 
about  half  the  proportion 
absorbed  by  the  ordinary 
milk  glass  used  in  shades. 
The  panes  of  marble  n\ay 
be  from  an  eighth  to 
f(nir-fifths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  transmit- 
ted light  is  diffused  and 
white  and  very  agitvable. 


THEN  EW    BOOKS 


JOINING  PEACE  WITH 
WOMAN'S   RIGHTS 

ALMOST  simultaneous  with  the 
death  of  Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner  in  Vienna  on  June  21 
comes  the  publication  of  her  When 
Thoughts  Will  Soar,  the  successor 
and  companion  novel  of  Die  Waffen 
nieder,  which  brought  its  author  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1905.  But  while 
peace  is  again  the  major  theme,  hard- 
ly less  important  is  the  advocacy  of 
the  "elevation  of  woman,"  a  term 
which  the  Baroness  prefers  to  wom- 
an's rights  or  suffrage.  Published 
only  a  short  time  before  her  death 
this  latest  book  may  be  said  to  be  her 
prophecy  as  well  as  her  last  message 
to  the  world  on  the  causes  with 
which  she  identified  her  life. 

An  American  multimillionaire,  for 
whom  one  has  little  difficulty  in  see- 
ing that  Mr.  Carnegie  furnished  the 
inspiration,  founds  a  great  world 
peace  conference  at  Lucerne,  which 
he  calls  "Rose  Week,"  to  which  he  in- 
vites annually  as  his  guests  the 
world's  leaders  in  thought  and  af- 
fairs. Here  in  the  interchange  of 
ideas  international  public  opinion  is 
to  be  formed,  and  what  President 
Butler  has  called  the  "international 
mind"  developed: 

The  engineers,  mechanicians,  and 
technicians  of  the  moral  forces  are  the 
poets  and  prophets,  the  philosophers 
and  the  artists;  thev  are  the  dynamic 
agents  of  thought,  the  leaders  of  intel- 
lect, the  pathfinders  in  the  jungle  of 
social  institutions,  the  aviators  in  the 
eternal  sphere  of  ideas!  Yet  they  are 
scattered  thru  the  centuries,  scattered 
in  space.  One  lives  in  New  York;  an- 
other in  Paris;  the  third  at  Yasnaya 
Polyana.  .  .  .  How  much  more  powerful 
their  work  would  be  if  it  were  coordi- 
nated, if  the  knowledge  of  their  doc- 
trines, the  glory  of  their  names,  the 
magic  of  their  art,  proceeding  from  one 
central  point,  should  radiate  in  all  di- 
rections. Motrjrs  and  propellers  have 
taught  us  that  power  must  be  concen- 
trated and  comprest,  in  order — by  ex- 
plosions- to  drive  the  vehicle. 

Glowing,  indeed,  are  the  pictures 
painted  of  these  conferences,  which 
by  the  year  1920  have  conne  to  exert 
a  pemnanent  influence  on  world  af- 
fairs. It  is  at  the  "Rose  Week,"  too, 
that  we  see  the  efflorescence  of  the 
two  careers  which  are  the  moving 
forces  of  the  novel,  PVanka  Garlett, 
the  h\>f)<^i\('  of  the  new  woman,  nu<\ 
Helmer,  the  poet  of  the  "Hohen- 
nnensoh,"  in  contrast  with  Nietzsche's 
"Uebermensch."  Not  in  nnilitancy, 
but  in  education,  does  Baroness  von 
Huttner  see  the  advancement  of  wo- 
mankind : 

Most   imriortant   i-;   a    knowU-dj^e   and 


that  govern  nature  and  the  jvorld;  then 
only  can  she  judge  and  cooperate  where 
social  arrangements  are  to  be  decided. 
To  take  a  hand  in  the  transformation 
of  these  arrangements,  to  become  them- 
selves lawgivers:  that  is  a  goal  the  at- 
tainment of  which  may  stand  for  the 
future.  .  .  .  But  how  shall  they  bring 


BARONESS  BEKTllA  VON  SUTTNER 
The    late   author   of    When    Thoughts    Will   Soar 

their  views  and  their  feelings  to  ef- 
fectiveness if  they  stay  in  voluntary  ig- 
norance of  all  these  things  that  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  social,  political  and 
economic  life? 

And  to  the  establishment  of  lecture 
courses  and  schools  for  women 
Franka  Garlett  devotes  the  large  for- 
tune which,  after  years  of  privation 
with  a  professor-father,  suddenly  de- 
scends upon  her  from  her  grand- 
father, C'ount  P]duard,  with  whose 
daughter  her  father  had  eloped.  It 
is  in  dealing  with  this  romantic  back- 
ground, and  the  attempt  to  portray 
the  amenities  of  Austrian  life,  that 
Baroness  von  Suttner  is  least  con- 
vincing. She  is  less  the  novelist  than 
the  advocate.  Perhaps  it  is  the  con- 
trast of  dull  life  with  the  vivid  vis- 
ions of  the  future,  such  as  the  Lu- 
cerne "aeroplan(!  rnasfjuerade"  with 
the  whole  history  of  transportation 
floating  in  th(r  air,  in  "slender  ships 
with  inflated  sails,  Roman  chariots, 
Venetian  gondolas  and  Lohc-ngrin 
swans."  Like  the;  fantasies  of  Wells, 
the  future  may  \)e  made  realistic,  but 
when  thoughts  do  soar  care  must  be 
taken  that  th»'y  are  not  befogged 
with  earth.  Whatever  (»f  lit<!rary 
merit  the  original  may  have  had  has 
been  lost  in  th»!  translation. 

Wh<-n  ThniitjhiH  Will  Soar,  l.y  Mnr- 
ofK'HK  liiTtliii  von  HiitlrnT  It'mtdn  : 
iroiii/liloii      MifTIIri      r'.»       II  t.U 


A  BUDGET  OF  SHORT  STORIES 

Gouverneur  Morris  has  added  to 
his  reputation  with  The  Incandescent 
Lily.  The  title  story  of  the  book 
introduces  us  to  a  secret  valley 
somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the 
Chinese  Empire — beg  pardon,  Re- 
public— which  brims  like  a  cup 
with  the  rarest  and  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  in  the  world,  including 
a  glowing  lily  with  ink-black  stems 
and  foliage,  unique  in  the  world. 
Here  also  there  is  a  sweet  little  prin- 
cess who  shows  the  inquiring  bota- 
nist the  lily  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
for  it  is  a  sacred  flower  which  few 
are  permitted  to  see.  But  the  botanist 
is  engaged  to  a  girl  in  America  and 
has  to  choose  between  taking  back 
the  flower  to  the  Boston  Arboretum 
and  his  fiancee  and  staying  with  the 
princess  in  the  hidden  valley.  No 
other  story  in  the  book  has  such 
charm,  but  all  have  good,  romantic 
plots  fittingly  clothed  in  the  author's 
style. 

To  those  who  know  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
as  the  irrepressible  humorist,  as 
light-hearted  and  irreverent  as  the 
earlier  Mark  Twain,  The  Escape  of 
Mr.  Trimm  will  come  as  a  distinct 
surprize  and  perhaps  as  something 
of  a  shock.  The  tales  in  this  book 
deal  chiefly  with  the  pathos  of  a  small 
Southern  town,  a  back  eddy  in  the 
current  of  national  life,  where  trag- 
edy appears  all  but  robbed  of  its 
dignity  by  the  dull  meanness  of  the 
environment.  When  the  author  shifts 
his  stories  to  other  scenes  he  ven- 
tures on  the  purely  horrible,  as.  in 
the  uncanny  story  of  "Fishhead."  If 
the  South  has  many  writers  as  strong 
as  Irvin  Cobb  in  comedy  or  blackest 
tragedy  the  literary  center  of  the 
continent  will  shift  to  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

All  Men  Are  Ghosts,  by  L.  P. 
Jacks,  editor  of  the  Hihbert  Journal., 
are  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  known  mystics-of  today,  but 
at  times  his  my.sticism  runs  into  fan- 
tastic obscurity  and  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  becomes  far  too  tangled  to 
unravel.  The  atmosphere  which  per- 
vades the  book  is  not  only  confused 
but  sad;  The  Professor's  Marc  is 
f)erhaps  the  most  pathetic  story  that 
Mr.  Jacks  has  ever  written.  Another 
and  (jlder  mysticism  is  represented 
by  W.  B,  Yeats,  whose  Stories  of  Red 
Ffanrahan  arc;  tal<!S  of  th(^  borderland 
betw(!eri  ancient  Ireland  and  Fairy- 
land. The  greatness  of  the  author's 
ruime  and  the  unfailing  charm  of  liis 
styles  will  always  command  the  read- 
er's atl.(!ntiori,   but  we   rnusl   confess 
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Important  New  Macmillan  Books 


Work  and  Wealth 

By  J.  A.  HOBSON 

"A  Imiiiau  valuation"  and  survey 
lit   imtivitiual  anil  SDcial  welfare. 

S2.00  net 

The  Farm  Woodlot 

By  E.  G.  CHEYNEY  and  J.  G.  WENTLING 
(Univ.  of  Minnesota.) 

Covers  the  whole  suhject  of  forest 
raising  ami  proilucinti;  timber  as  part 
of  a  farming  t)usiness. 

llluatrated.      $1.50  net 

The  Great  Society 

By  GRAHAM  WALLAS 

.•\  keen,  readable  analysis  of  life's 
modern  problems.       Ready  this  week 

Friedrich  Nietzsche 

By  GEORGE  BRANDES 

The  famous  essay  on  ".Aristocratic 
Radicalism"  and  letters  of  tiie  au- 
thors. $1.25  net 


The  Income  Tax 

By  EDWIN  K.   A.  SELiGMAN 

A  seconii  ii\iM.d  anil  eidarged  edi- 
tion of  this   valuable  standard   work. 

$3.00   net 

The  Beginner's  Garden 
Book 

By  ALLEN  FRENCH 

Author  of  "How  tu  Grow  VcKctiiblea,"  etc. 

Just  the  book  for  the  amateur  gar- 
dener and  beginner. 

Illustrated.      $1.00  net 

The  Soul  of  America 

By  STANTON  COIT 

A  convincing  plea  for  national  and 


spiritual  unification. 


$2.00  net 


The  Enlarging 
Conception  of  God 

By  HERBERT  ALDEN  YOUTZ 

'"An  unusual  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  current  religious  problems." 

$1.25  net 


New  Macmillan  Fiction  for  Summer  Reading 


Eden  Phillpotts's  New  Novel 

Faith  Tresilion 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

.Another  attractive  story  of  early 
nineteenth  century  life  in  the  roman- 
tic West  of  England.  $1.35  net 

Jack  London's  New  Book 

The  Strength  of  the 
Strong 

By  JACK  LONDON 

A  new  book  of  life  and  adventure 
in  this  popular  author's  best  style. 

$1.25  net 

A  Novel  of  Mystery 

The 
Story  of  Duciehurst 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK 

(Miss  ^Iurfkee) 

A  delightful  story  of  life  in  Mis- 
sissippi just  after  the  Civil  War. 

Ready  Shortly 

A   Glowing   ]Vestern  Romance 

A  Stepdaughter  of  the 
Prairie 

By  MARGARET  LYNN 

A  fascinating  narrative  of  the 
everyday  life  of  prairie  folk  in  the 
Far  West.  $125  net 


A   Novel  of  Vigorous  Life 

A  Lad  of  Kent 

By  HERBERT  HARRISON 

A  stirring  novel  full  of  life,  adven- 
ture and  bubbling  humor  in  South- 
east England.  $1.25  net 

May  Sinclair's  New  Book 

The  Return  of  The 
Prodigal 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

A  new  book. rich  in  character  study 
by  the  well-known  author  of  "The 
Divine  Fire."  $1.35  net 

A  Dramatic  Love  Story 

They  Who  Question? 

ANONYMOUS 

An  unusually  fine  novel  woven 
around  a  world-old  theine  of  univer- 
sal appeal.  Ready  Shortly 

A   Witty  Book 

The  Secret  Book 

By  EDMUND  LESTER  PEARSON 

The  most  humorous  laughter-pro- 
voking story  of  library  life  ever  pub- 
lished. $1.25  net 


Pobltihed  at 

84-66  FIFTH  AVE. 

N.  Y. 


The  Macmillan  Company 


On  Sale  Wher- 
ever Books  Are 
Sold 


that  he  makes  neither  country  at- 
tractive. Mr.  Yeats  is  not  at  ease  with 
the  supernatural,  as  Chesterton 
would  be;  he  vaguely  fears  it,  per- 
haps because  the  Irish  fairies  are 
more  subtly  sinister  than  the  Eng- 
lish, perhaps  because  they  have  quar- 
rjled  with  their  author. 

The  Secret  Hook,  by  Edmund  Les- 
ter Pearson,  is  a  delicious  string  of 
facetiousness,  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  told  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  staidest  of  occupations,  the  libra- 
rian's. The  list  of  things  that  a 
librarian  at  the  information  desk  is 
asked  in  the  course  of  a  day,  the 
scene  in  which  Stevenson's  Treasure 
Island  is  destroyed  as  a  "dime  novel," 
the  interview  of  a  popular  author 
with  his  stock  characters,  all  make 
entertaining  readings,  but  perhaps 
the  book  is  funniest  when  it  drops 
into  poetry  in  a  friendly  way,  as: 

The  foolish  man,  'tis  he  who  takes 
His  way  along  the  Rue  de  Paix, 
Or  stands  bewildered  'mid  the  roar 
That  sounds  thruout  Rue  St.  Honore; 
Or  to  escape  the  city's  noise 
Doth  ride  or  drive  within  the  Bois, 
Or  seeks  relief  from  dirt  and  prime 
In  quarters  of  the  old  regime. 

The  Incandescent  Lily,  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25. 
The  Escape  of  Mr.  Trimm,  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb.  New  York :  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  $1.25. 
All  Men  Are  Ghont.i,  by  L.  P.  Jacks. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.35. 
Stories  of  Red  Hanrahan,  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Co.   $1.25. 

The  Secret  Book,  by  Edmund  Les- 
ter Pearson.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    $1.25. 

WHAT'S  TO  BECOME  OF  THE 

GIRLS  ? 

Some  two  years  ago  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  undertook  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  adolescent  girls 
in  the  tenements,  in  the  city  fac- 
tories and  in  department  stores,  to 
find  the  "ultimate  reactions"  upon 
them  of  the  modern  industrial  city. 
Series  of  conferences  were  held,  in 
which  the  questions  raised  by  expe- 
rienced social  workers  were  arranged 
in  schedules ;  the  answers  received 
to  these  answers  were  edited  and 
make  up  the  substance  of  Young 
Working  Girls,  which  is  published 
with  an  introduction  by  Jane  Ad- 
dams.  Incidental  to  the  gathering  of . 
the  facts,  the  committee  received 
many  practical  suggestions,  from 
which  a  "provisional  program"  wa^ 
drawn  up.  This  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  ado- 
lescent girls  outside  the  sheltered 
home  or  the  fashionable  boarding 
.school.  From  a  different  point  of 
view  a  committee  of  the  Fabian 
Women's  Croup  in  England  has  sot 
out  to  study  the  problem  oi'  women's 
economic  independence  thru  pro- 
ductive labor,  and  has  published  its 
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results  in  the  form  of  a  description 
of  seven  professions  in  which  women 
have  successfully  established  them- 
selves. The  details  are  furnished  by 
specialists  in  the  various  groups — 
which  include  teaching,  medicine  and 
dentistry,  nursing,  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, civil  service,  secretarial  and 
clerical  work,  and  acting.  The  re- 
quirements in  each  occupation,  the 
preparation,  the  cost  of  education, 
the  probable  returns,  the  conditions 
of  work  and  the  extent  of  opportu- 
nity, etc.,  are  all  considered. 

Young  Working  Girls.  Edited  by 
Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert  J. 
Kennedy.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.   12mo.   SI   net. 

Women  Workers  in  Seven  Profes- 
sions. Edited  by  Edith  J.  Morley. 
E.   P.  Button  &  Co.   $2  net. 

THRU  THE  EYES  OF  A  WESTERN  CHILD 

Somewhere  out  in  the  Missouri  val- 
ley, esast  of  that  indolent  river,  lived  a 
little  girl,  in  the  years  when  the  prairie 
was  unplowed  and  wild  flowers,  now 
vanished,  were  as  tall  as  she.  Out  of 
those  days  in  the  early  West  has  grown 
the  Stepdaughter  of  the  Prairie,  by 
Margaret  Lynn,  a'  volume  full  of  the 
fresh  charm  that  prairie-lovers  knew, 
the  wind  that  rippled  the  tall  grass  into 
a  mimic  lake  whispers  thru  its  pages 
mysterious  messages  from  a  child's 
heart  and  from  the  nation's  childhood, 
row  a  memory,  but  a  vital  influence  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Macmillan.    $1.2.5. 
JWHOCCO  THE  BIZARRE 

This  title  is  well  chosen,  for  the  vol- 
u.Tie  in  which  George  Edmund  Holt  has 
embodied  his  experiences  while  Ameri- 
can Consui-General  to  Morocco  is  nei- 
ther a  guide-book  for  tourists  or  a 
.statistical  study,  but  fugitive  observa- 
tions of  country  and  people  written  in 
a  humorous  style. 

McBride.    Nasi.    $2. 
IXCREASIKG    SHAKESPEAREAN    LITERATURE 

"Multum  in  parvo"  would  well  de- 
.scribe  the  compact  little  volume  into 
which  Profes.sor  Neil.son  and  Professor 
Thorndike  have  'put  all  The  Facts 
Ahouf  ShakfHpf'nrf  that  are  of  value 
in  estimating  his  life  and  work.  The 
5ttyle  of  presentation  i.s  simple  and  di- 
rect, and  the  facts  are  handled  in  a 
judiciouH  and  con.structive  way.  It  in 
an  ideal  handbook  for  the  reader  and 
Htudent  and  jh  iHsued  in  connection  with 
the  complete  set  of  "The  Tudor  Shake- 
speare." 

Macmillan.   Z^i  ('cntH. 
A  »YMPr»IUM   ON   HELL 

If  tht  rfueHtion  In  There  a  Hellf  can 
l>e  decided  by  a  poll  of  distingulKhed 
theolotrical  and  religious  leaders,  then 
'<rily  thofM"  with  clear  <n>i\nc\fnr(:H  may 
look  \ntf>  the  future  with  unruffled 
mind*.  The  sixteen  contributors  ii>  this 
im  anHw*T  th*-  i\WMi\(in  in  the 
''  ive,   and    not   only   discourH*-   on 

the  certainty  of  hell,  but  explain  the 
juRtice  of  it,  (riv»'  itH  "history,"  dencribe 
what  it  is  like,  d»clar»-  it  to  In:  a  "phil- 
>>'<,\>h'\r  ufcfMn\iy,"  nhow  how  it  "com- 
[tU't^M  ihf  univfTs*',"  and  assurf  fearful 
mortaU  that  vfriiy  "the  \tr/v  of  ^^iod  is 
th«  t^ini>ni  raun«  of  th*-  burning  pains 


The  Call  of  Decency 

A  Big  Campaign  Against  Scavenger  Books 
But  Not  One  of  Personalities 

By  E.  W.  REYNOLDS 


We  sometimes  have  in  our  great  cities 
seasons  or  periods  of  an  unusual  amount 
of  lawlessness  designated  as  "crime 
waves."  These  are  not  of  great  duration 
and  are  quickly  forgotten  after  the  stern 
hand  of  the  law  has  said  "nay." 

For  "crime  waves,"  however  great,  we 
have  equal  forces  for  combat,  and  the  evil 
doer  when  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice 
expiates  his  wrong  doing  even  unto  "an 
eye  for  an  eye;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

But  not  so  with  the  awful  tragedy  of 
"scavenger  books."  Human  law  does  not 
provide  adequate  punishment  for  literary 
scavengers  creating  an  inheritance  of  degen- 
eracy* for  ihe  youth  of  the  land,  nor  for 
publishers  of  scavenger  books  prostituting 
capital  and  business. 

The  source  of  scavenger  books  must 
and  will  be  dammed,  but  their  poisonous 
streams  of  vice  and  crime,  filth  and  vul- 
garity, lust  and  sensuality,  will  flow  on 
through  the  life  streams  of  generations  yet 
unborn.  The  "viper"'  stilled  in  death  may 
be  forgotten  as  it  lies  in  the  dust  by  the 
roadside,  but  the  poison  from  its  bite  has 
yet  its  own  time  to  accomplish  its  awful 
result 

Our  fight  for  the  cause  of  more  whole- 
some books  IS  a  fight  against  scavenger 
books  It  is  not  a  fight  against  an  author 
or  a  publisher,  nor  a  fight  of  personalities. 
but  when,  after  August  8tli,  "The  Eyes  of 
the  World"  assumes  command  of  the  con- 
flict, the  foes  of  decency  will  be  brought 
to  make  their  last  stand. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  must  have  written 
his  grcatfst  nmcl,  "1  he  Km-s  of  the 
World,"  with  jaw.s  set  and  soul  on  fire.  He 
strikes  a  mighty  blow  at  artists  and 
authors  prostituting  their  work  and  other 
present  day  evils  in  art  and  literature. 
The  story  is  so  convincingly  told  that  it  is 
stamped  with  the  truthfulness  of  a  chap- 
ter out  of  real  life.  The  underl>  ing  pur- 
pose Is  clearly  defined,  but  the  real  charm 
of  the  story  is  its  style,  color,  conception 
and  fancies.  Tli<-v  admirably  fit  the  tlieme 
and  make  "The  I'^jes  of  the  World''  of 
over  4W  pages  of  wholesome  action,  plot, 
counterplot,  mystery  and  love,  sweet  sen- 
tiineiit  and  strfiiig  passir)iis.  more  romantic 
than  any  novel  the  author  has  yet  written. 
Harold  Bell  Wriijlit  prc<ves,  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  time,  with  '  The  Kyes  of  the 
World, ■■  that  a  novel  does  not  have  to  be 
unclean  to  be  interesting  nor  does  it  have  to 
be  uninteresting  to  be  good  literature. 


When  salacious  books  began  making 
their  appearance  tin  reading  public  was 
stunned,  bewildered,  fascinated,  by  the 
bold  daring  of  their  suggestiveness.  Be- 
cause of  this,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
read  them  as  if  under  a  spell.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  conclusion,  by  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, that  people  wanted  that  sort  of 
thing,  with  the  result  that  authors  having 
no  hesitancy  or  scruples  against  prosti- 
tuting their  genius  are  now  fairly  and 
literally  emptying  themselves  of  all  the  rot- 
tenness tliat  a  publisher,  who  will  likewise 
prostitute  capital  and  business,  will  print 
between  the  covers  of  a  book  or  magazine. 

Some  publishers  and  authors  in  their  wild 
scramble  and  jealous  desire  to  outdo  and 
excel  in  their  effort  to  .'ill  the  scavenger 
literary  trough  -with  the  stench  and  offal  of 
their  perverted  minds,  guard  their  nefarious 
occupation  with  "clubs  of  exclusive  con- 
tract" that  others  of  like  design  may  not 
overfeed  those  who  root  for  a  place  at  their 
salacious  slough  for  the  germs  of  mental  and 
moral  depravity. 

The  splendid  custom  that  has  long  been 
commendable  and  profitable,  of  friend 
giving  friend  a  wholesome  book,  so  appro- 
priate for  many  occasions  and  universally 
popular  at  Christmas  time,  will  soon  be 
one  of  question  that  will  bring  business 
deterioration  to  the  proud  profession  of 
bookselling  if  scavenger  fiction  continues  to 
predominate. 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  books  are  the 
germ  of  a  new  order  of  fiction  for  the 
strength  of  the  race.  His  first  book, 
"That  Printer  of  Udell's,"  has  given  a 
new  hope,  a  new  inspiration,  to  millions 
of  readers.  ''The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills," 
"The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews"  and  "The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth"  are  import- 
ant factors  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
present  generation.  "Their  Yesterdays" 
is  the  auilior's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  race  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race. 

"The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  convicting  and 
convincing,  thiows  the  searchlight  of  con- 
dciMu.tiioii  on  the  dissipation  of  genius 
that  means  moral,  intellectual  and  plns- 
ical  prostitution,  social  degradation  and 
commercial  ruin — to  be  published  August 
8th. 

To  secure  a  copy  from  the  first  printing 
(also  a  complimentary  photograph  of  the 
author  and  his  fannly)  you  should  place 
your  order  now,  with  your  boDksellei 
I  UK  BOOK  .SUPPLY  CO.MPA.NY,  Pub- 
lisliers,  Chicago.  JS1.35  Net.  Illustrations 
in  colors  by  Cuotes. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  TRAVEL 


WHAT  SCULPTURE  TO  SEE  IN  EUROPE 

By  LoRiNUA  MuNsuN  Bryant.    H'ith  j6o  Illustrations,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 

A  concise  guide  to  the  best  sculpture  in  Kurope.  The  most  representative  pieces, 
hoth  iiuerii.r  and  exterior,  have  been  chosen- in  the  cities  generally  visited  by 
travellers.  An  interpretative  description  of  each  is  fretiiantly  accompanied  l)y  a 
bit  of  legend  i)r  history  that  adds  interest.  One  hundred  and  sixty  illustrations 
are  scattered  through  the  volume.  The  book  is  invalual>le  as  a  guide  to  huroi)eaii 
sculpture  as  well  as  a  tlelightful  work  for  home  reading. 


WHAT  PICTURES  TO 
SEE  IN  EUROPE 
IN  ONE  SUMMER 


By   LoKiNDA   MuNsoN    Bryant.     Fro- 
fusely  Illustrated,  Cloth,  $1.33  net. 

This  invaluable  book  contains  descrip- 
tit^ns  of  the  iTU)st  important  Galleries 
of  Kurope  and  tlie  most  significant 
treasures  contained  in  each.  There  is 
also  a  valuable  opening  chapter  dealing 
with  the  mistakes  made  by  the  casual 
sightseer  in  Kurope  and  suggestions  of 
how  to  avoid  the  same.  The  volume 
contains  150  half-tone  reproductions  of 
famous  pictures. 


THE  MECCAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

by    An.nk    V\  akvvu  k,    auilior    of    the 
novel    "V'ictory    Law."      With    yy   Il- 
lustrations from  Photographs,  Cloth, 
$2.in)  net. 
A  new  kind  of  travel  book  describing 
the  life  and   manners  of  tlie  principal 
modern   capitals  in   a  light   and   enter- 
taining style.     It  includes  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid  and 
London. 

ACROSS  SIBERIA  ALONE 

An  American  Woman's  Adventures. 
By  Mrs.  Joh.n  C'i.arf.nck  Lek.  With 
J2  Illustrations,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 

"Travel  as  one   would   like   it,   with  a 

quick-eyed    and   interesting  woman." — • 

Baltimore  News. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,        Publishers, 


NEW  YORK 


SCRIBNER  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 


The  Modern  High  School 

Its  Administration  and  Extension 

ByChiU'les  H.Johnston,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

( Professor  of  "secondary  Education  in  the 
University  of  Illinois)  and  other  educa- 
tional   experts. 

A  discussion  by  unquestioned  authorities 
on  all  the  important  problems  of  the  high 
school  with  special  empliasis  on  social  aspects. 
The  book  takes  up  the  relations  of  the  high 
school  to  the  elementary  school,  to  the  col- 
lege, to  the  industrial  life  of  the  community 
and  to  the  home;  and  such  topics  as  religion, 
fraternities,    school    activities   and    athletics. 

fr./i    net:    ['ostagc    c.rtra. 


The  Administration  of 
Education  in  a  Democracy 

By  Horace  A.  Hollister 

Professor   of    Education   and    High    School 
Visitor  at  the   University  of   Illinois. 

This  sort  of  preliminary  treatment  of  the 
field  of  educational  administration  as  an  or- 
ganic whole  fills  a  very  present  need.  From 
the  study  of  tlie  evolution  of  free  common 
schools  the  author  proceeds  to  a  discus.sion 
of  types  of  schools  which  have  sprung  up  in 
the  country,  the  maintenance  of  public  edu- 
cation, physical  equipment,  the  teaclier,  etc., 
etc.  The  book  closes  with  a  hopeful  look 
into   the   future. 

y/..'5  net;  postage  extra. 


SCRIBNER  BOOKS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  PEACE 

By  William  H.  Taft 

E.\-President 

of    the    United    States. 

With    an     Introduction     by 
Hamilto.n    Holt. 

The  ex-President  here 
discusses  such  topics  as 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Its 
Limitations  and  Implica- 
tions," "Shall  the  Federal 
Government  Protect  Aliens 
iti  Their  Treaty  Rights?" 
"Has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Power  to  Enter  into 
General  Arbitration  Trea- 
ties?" and  "The  Federal 
Trend  in  International  Af- 
fairs." 
$1.00   net;   postage   extra. 


AMERICAN  POLICY 

The  Western  Hemisphere  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Eastern 

By  John  Bigelow 

Major,    U.    S.    Army, 
Retired. 

.■\  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  .South  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  the  North 
American  viewpoint,  and 
with  careful  attention  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  its 
effects  on  Pan-Americanism. 
$1.00    nn ;    po.rtafic    extra. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


THE  AMERICAN 
JAPANESE  PROBLEM 

By  Sidney  L.  Culick.  D.D..  M.A. 
Professor  in   Doshisha   Uni- 
versity, Late   Lecturer   in 
tlie    Imperial    University, 
Kyoto,   Japan. 
".\    clear    and    temperate 
statement    of    issues    in    the 
unending     conflict     between 
east  and  west.     The  author 
writes     with      autliority." — 
Philadelphia   No.   .4)>iericaii. 
"Dr.     Gulick's    book,    be- 
cause of  its  moderation  and 
its   respect    for    facts,    is   an 
important   contribution  to  a 
subject    which  'even   now    is 
rnognized    as    of    tlic    first 
moment    in    diplomatic    cir- 
cits."    —    Chicago    Kecord- 
Jlcrald. 
ifi.TS   net:   postage   extra. 


Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  N.  Y. 


of  hell  and  pur^^atory."  This  would 
seem  justification  enough  to  continue 
the  existence  of  hell,  at  least  for  a 
j^eneration  or  two. 

Funk   &   WaKnullH.   60  centB. 

LAMBASTIMO    THE    FATHERS 

Followinj?  the  fashion  popular  amonpf 

a    certain    school    of    historians,    Allan 

Benson    has    republished   the   series   of 

|)apers    which    appeared    in    Pearnon'n 

Magnzinv  under  the  heading'.  Our  Ihs- 

honetit    Constitution.    Having    had    the 

shackles  fastened  on  us  by  capitalistic 

forebears,  he  advocates  the  repudiation 

of  all   state  and   national   debts,   which 

he  says  are  inventions  of  servitude  for 

the  working  class. 

Huebseh.   $1. 

WHAT   CONSCIENCE  WILL  DO 

An  impossible  heroine  revelling  in 
self-sacrifice  and  self-effacement  handi- 
caps Ellen  Thornecroft  Fowler's  latest 
book,  Her  Ladynhip'n  ConNcicnce.  The 
results  of  the  Conscience  force  the  au- 
thor to  kill  the  rival  crudely  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  desired  happy  end- 
ing. The  conversation  and  description 
are  often  curiously  stilted  as  if  the 
fondness  of  the  writer  for  portraying 
the  Victorian  in  character  had  left  its 
mark  upon  her  style,  but  the  clever, 
epigrammatic  remarks  of  the  charac- 
ters redeem  the  book. 

Modder  &  Stoujfhton.   $1.25. 
CLASSIFYING   GOVERNMENT 

The  long-felt  need  of  a  cyclopedia  of 
American  government  containing  brief 
and  specific  discussions  of  many  as- 
pects of  the  field  has  been  satisfied  by 
the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Govern- 
ment edited  by  Prof.  Andrew  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard  University.  The  work  includes 
the  theory  or  philosophy  of  political  so- 
ciety, the  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion, and  the  methods  and  agencies  by 
which  law  or  governmental  purposes 
are  usually  carried  out.  Only  the  first 
volume,  from  Abattoirs  to  Finality,  has 
appeared;  but,  judging  from  it,  the 
work  deserves  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  all  who  specialize  in  gov- 
ernment and  also  by  the  layman  as  the 
source  of  much  valuable  information. 

D.    Appleton   &   Co. 
MODERN   MIRACLE   PLAY   VERSE 

Mrs.  Marks  (Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body)  has  now  given  us  three  plays. 
Of  these  Marlowe,  the  earliest,  was  the 
most  dramatic  and  made  her  reputa- 
tion; The  Piper,  after  some  years,  dis- 
closed her  gift  for  religious  sentiment, 
with  diminished  dramatic  effect;  and 
now  The  Wolf  of  Giibbio  sets  this  sen- 
timent before  us  in  what  is  no  drama  at 
all,  but  a  charming  lyric  in  dialog. 
When  we  know  that  the  Wolf  has  long 
terrorized  the  village  of  Cubbio,  and 
that  at  last  he  meets  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  we  know  all  the  plot.  In  style 
and  method  the  poem  is  intentionally — 
and  perhaps  unfortunately — exotic; 
Mrs.  Marks  has  followed  the  naive 
manner  of  the  English  miraclo  plays, 
thereby  denying  herself  any  moments  of 
exalted  or  deep  expression,  and  de- 
pending   for    her    appeal    upon    iiuaint- 
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ness  and  prettiness.  Remembering  cer- 
tain noble  passages  in  Marlowe,  the 
reader  regrets  this  later  manner.  But 
the  story  in  its  kind  is  beautiful,  and 
the  carol  of  the  crusaders,  in  act  III, 
is  worth  many  volumes  of  contemporary 
verse. 

Houghton   Mifflin.    SI. 10. 

DfTEEPEETING   THE  PROPHETS 

The  new  volume  of  "The  Bible  for 
Home  and  School"  on  Ariios,  Rosea,  and 
Micah,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  is  a 
fine  addition  to  this  series.  Altho  some 
of  the  interpretations,  such  as  that  of 
Hosea's  marriage  and  Amos'  attitude 
toward  ritual,  will  not  meet  with  uni- 
versal acceptance,  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  admirably  done  and  makes  clear  the 
difficult  writings  and  sublime  messages 
of  these  important  prophets. 

Macmillan.  75  cents. 

RECUEEENT  PEOBLEMS 

In  his  new  volume  Rev.  J.  R.  Cohn 
discusses  with  sound  logic  and  orthodox 
zeal  some  Vital  Problems  of  Religion, 
such  as  the  relation  of  science  to  re- 
ligion, the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 
place  of  evil  in  a  good  world.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  thrown  much  new 
light  on  these  problems,  but  his  style 
and  treatment  are  fresh  and  vigorous 
and  his  conclusions  support  idealism 
and  faith. 

Scribners.  $2. 
HEW8PAPEE   ENGLISH 

In  order  that  the  high  school  student 
and  the  college  freshman  should  have 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  fun-  ' 
damental  principles  of  newspaper  Eng- 
lish, John   Baker  Opdycke  has  written 
NewH,  Ads,  and  Sales.  The  book  is  pri- 
marily  m^ant  to  supplement  a  course  i 
in    English    composition    and    it   treats  ' 
the    commercial    aspects    of    the    news- 
paper,   magazine   and    advertising. 

The  Macmillan   Co.   $1. 

i 

BIBLE   PHEASES 

Readings  frnm  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  companion  volume,  The  Old  Tes-  ' 
tament  Phrase  Hook,  contain  excellent 
collections  of  Biblical  extracts,  selected  ' 
and  arranged  under  appropriate  head- 
ings by  Louise  P^mery  Tucker.  The  va- 
ried hxiauty  of  this  great  literature  is 
very  attractively  displayed  for  the  use 
of  young  readers. 

Stur«ri«  k   Walton.   11.25  and   $1. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MECHANICS 

Galileo's  epoch-making  work,  />iVa- 
Uigs  (Uiv.rern.ivg  Tvui  Nev)  Sriences, 
which  waH  publiHhed  in  lO'.iH  at  Leyden 
becau.ne  prohibit<;d  by  the  Italian  In- 
qui«ition,  haft  not  been  acceHMible  in 
P^nglinh,  but  now  we  have  a  handnomr-- 
ly  printed  edition  of  a  trannlation  by 
Henry  Crew  and  Alfon.Ho  Halvio,  of 
Northweutem   UniverHity. 

Macmillan.    |2. 

fHC  SOCIALIZED  SOUL 

f'rofeHBor  JoK<'ph  H.  CofTm  ban  writ- 
Urn  a  whole«ome  and  UKeful  U^xt-book 
of  ethic«  \iunf.(l  upon  Th*^  Socialized  (,'ov- 
Hrienrc.  a«  \hc  moral  criterion  and  point 
of  d*;partiJre  in  Kelectirig  materiaU.  The 
appiicationn  Ui  K<K:ial  Mituationn  and  in- 
Rtitutional  life  are  clean  cut  and  prac- 
tiral. 

RuHlm/.ro:    Wurwlok   A    York.  11.26. 


Steinway  Skill,  Experience  and  Ability  Alone 
Cojt    Produce  a  Piano    of  Steinway   Merit 

'T'O  attain  the  world-popularity  of  the  Steinway 
•''  was  possible  only  by  superior  merit.  This  merit 
consists  in  the  unsurpassed  qualities  of  tone  and  work- 
manship. These  are  the  distinctive  features  in  the 
Steinway  of  to-day.  The  first  Steinway  Piano  was 
the  result  of  an  art  ideal.  Through  four  generations 
this  ideal  has  been  upheld  and  maintained,  to  the  end 
that  proficiency  has  become  a  tradition  in  the  Steinway 
factories  and  that  the  Steinways  are  recognized  every- 
where as  past  masters  in  their  craft. 

Purchase  a  Steinway  and  you  possess  the  world's 
greatest  piano — perfect  in  tone  and  workmanship. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  about  the  Steinnvay 
Piano  and  name  of  the  Steinivay  dealer  nearest 
you.     Mention  this  magazine 

STEINWAY  &^SONS 

STEINWAY    HALL 

107-109  E,  14  tK  St..  New  York. 

Subvt/ay  lixpresa  Station,  at  the  Door 


z-,'3-js:szzzTT 


Can  you  Account  for  Yourself  ? 


Do  you  know  what   you  should  be  capitalized 
at  OS  o  humon  machine  7     If  you  do  Dot — read 


THE  PROFITABLE  WAGE 


B.V 
ED.  E.  SIIEASGREEN 


Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pagci   of  nraclir.al  economic!  (or  the  banker,  the   manufac- 
turer, iho  rmuloyrr.  I  lir  rrnrjloyf^all  ttudenli  of  rconomics. 
Cloth,  $2.00  •  copy,  po*tace  10  cent!  Cut  out  this  ad.  and  send  In  with  your  order  NOW 

THE  STANDARD  COST  FINDING  SKRVICE  COMPANY 
Deak   No.    10  Monndnock   Block.  Chicago..   III. 


DO  NOT  GO  AWAY  FOR  THE  SUMMER 

wlthr*ut  t(:llln(;  iin  your  new  addrc:;:.,  !;<)  yoii  will  continue  to  enjoy  TFio  Inde- 
pendent. Me  Miire  to  v,\ve  your  old  uddrcnn  too,  and  let  us  know,  if  poBHiblo 
about  two  weekM  ahead. 
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COLORADO 


Wu  ^CHOOt. 

\  I     t\iili    Kastero    Colleges    (ur    (Jlrls. 

tltut     t.laall     Ki|Ul4>Ult;Ut. 

8upfrb  Clluiatr. 
Catalog    ou     api>lti.'atlon. 

Ltti>itul    mil.    DENVER,    Colo. 

CONNECTICUT 


HILLSIDE 


NORWALK 

Conneclli'ul 

Fuuoded  by  Eliiabeth  B  Mead.  1883. 
A  scnoul  lur  lilils.  Uiie  hour  lioni  New  York. 
CeriiniMic  admits  (o  leidin£  cullrijea.  Cen 
i-rjl  .I'ld  sprciji  iiiufjcs.  New  sitiiiol  Iniildirit;. 
Martarel  R  Brendliacer.  A.B  .  Vasur,  Prii. 
Vida  Huot  Francis.  B  L..  Smilk,  Aswciale 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 


CHEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 

Washington,  D.  C.  A  lu-inc  School,  preparatory  .m-i  niiish- 
lUif,  tor  ynuiiji  UUicS.  I.iicraiurc,  Mubic,  Ar!,  lilocuiiMii  and 
L)oiiir^iic  S.1.-IKC.  Campus  ul  eleven  acres  lor  outdour  sports. 
H  -.ilihlul  I.M.iTu.ti  in  NViihiii^iun's  "Suburb  Ue.iuiiful."  Artesian 
w.acr.     Mi.  aucl  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Prins. 

The  Lucia  Gale  Barber  School 

OF  RHYTHM  AND  CORRELATED  ARTS. 
A  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Rt'Kular  and  Siniial  ('i>uisis.  Kli.\  tliiuii-  tiiilii- 
ii.K  for  hrultli  ami  mtistic  ili-v>'l"iiiuiiit.  Music, 
l-liie  uiiil  liiilii.strlal  .\rls,  Si'i-rrtiiihil  and  Vailla- 
mciitary  Law  Cniirsrs.  Tln'  Oriiiliial  N.iriiial 
TraliiliiK  uixl  rractlci-  ScIkhiI  i)f  Kliytlitu.  lll!.'li- 
I'St  fiiilorsi'iiH'iit.  Social  advaiita>;is.  Cataloi;. 
iMARY  K  i;.\I.l':  DAVIS.  I'd.  .M..  l'ilncli)al.  5(>.i:i 
Columbia   Uo.id,    Wasliiuijloii,   U.   C. 


ILLINOIS 


k>^-...rr>lV] 


I 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Located  in  the  finest  residrnti.il  section  of  the  NatioinI  Cap- 
ital, overlooking  Uuponl  Circle.  Deligli'lul  school  lite.  ci>lii- 
bined  «ilh  W.ishlnjpon  adv.inl.iiies.  Two  years'  COllrse 
for  high  school  graduates.  Gencnl  .ind  Si>eii,a 
Courses.  I)ep.irtnient  of  Domestic  Science.  Music. 
Hlocution.  Mixiera  L.inguages.  Outdoor  sports.  Sight 
seeing  each  week.     $600  a  year  upw.trd. 

EDW.  "W.  THOMPSON.  Prin. 
1601  Connecticut  Ave.  Wash-ngton,  D.  C. 


FLORIDA 


CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

ORLANDO.  FLORIDA 

An  Episcopal  Boarding  and  Ony  School  for  Girls.  Regular 
and  Special  Courses.  Also  Music.  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Culture.  Admirable  situation  and  sur- 
roundings. Genial  climate,  careful  home  lite,  capable 
teachers.      Moderate  rates.      Reopens  Oct.  7. 

Rt.  Rev.   CAMERON  MANN,   D.D.,   Pres.  of  Board 
Rev.   RODERICK  P.   COBB,  A..\I.,   Principal 

WHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  hoys  and  girls  by  con 
nnement    in  study  and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 

Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
aihetics.  Pres.  W  .  F.  BLACKMAN,  Ph  1).  LL.  D  (Obcr- 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin)       Refer  to  Hamiiloo  Holt,  Trustee. 

INDIANA 

Notre  Dame  "World  Famed" 

The  Univorsity  includes  the  Colleges  of  Classics, 
L<tters,  History,  Kcniioiiiies,  .lotiriialism,  .\fchi- 
teeturc,  \^\s ,  Hli>Io;:y,  Cheuiistry,  I'liainiacy  and 
EiiKlneeriUK  (Civil,  Mielwiidial,  Klcctiical.  .Mining 
»n<l  Chemical).  Hoard  and  tuition,  .$41KI.(R)  a  year. 
Preparatory  School  for  Iniys  over  thirteen,  $4(io.OO. 
E'rimary  Schixil  for  boys  under  thirteen,  $250. DO. 
For  Catalogue  address  (spedfyliiR  department): 
DBPAUTMENT   K,  NOTRE    DAME.    INDIANA. 


SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

1    I^CjI-i    1   ,,rii  advue  tree.     Waul  tor  girls  i>rhov^5'     Main- 

laiuc.t  u„  .41 ,.  i..,..is.   '<  "^<r  AMERICAN  SCHUOLS'  ASSOCIAtlON 
I0i2  Ilmas  BIiIk..  New  Vork.  or  1517  Masonic  Tempiii.  Chicago 


WAXERIVIAIM  HALL 

Sycumure.  lilliiolfti 

Setkool    lor    Girls 

Neur  Chicago.  j6tli  year.  Complete  equipment. 
Large  Campus,  tiymiiasium,  Auililoriiim,  Music 
Department.  Steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 
Strong  faculty,  (ertilicate  privileges.  Religious 
iiirtiieiice.  I'nder  maii.igenient  of  the  same  Rector 
(lining   its  entire   history.        Address 

KKV.  B.   FRANK   FLEETWOOD,  D.D. 

MISSOURI 

HOSMER  HALL.  A  School  for  Girls 

Ai  .1.  Icinic  auiKi>llege  lirelMr.itory  courses,  \\ilh  i-ertlfK  ate  privileges 
to  -Mioth,  V'ass.tr.  WcUesley  .uid  other  colleges.      I'wo  year  iioriiial 
course  in  Domestic  Science        Citaiug  on  rctiuest. 
MIbb  Mc.\AIK,   rnnopal, 

\1»)  Washington  Boulevard,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


MORRISTOWN  SCHOOL 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

I  nusiial  opiiortiiiiitles  lur  boys  of  ixcrpl  ional  cliai- 
acter  and  ability.  KUth  year  opens  .Sept.  liitli, 
llll-J.  t'alalof;ue  and  views.  Atlilress  The  Phillips 
Exeter   Academy,    Exeter,    New   Hampshire. 

NEW  JERSEY 

College  Preparatory  Board" 
ing  School  fi>r  Hoys.  Siii.iU 
cl.isses.  Supervised  sports  :  sell-govcrnuieut.  Lower  School  lt»r 
Ih.\s  10  to  14.  Advisory  Ho.irJ — President  Hibben,  Princeton; 
De.in  Hurlbui.  Harvard:  De.in  Frederick  S.  Jones,  Yale;  Dean 
Keppel,  Columbia  ,  President  PrilchcU,  Carnegie  h'ouudation. 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL, 
(90  mins.  from  New  York.  ."lO  mins.  from  Plilla- 
delpliia.  I  .Ml  toriiici-  students  are  invited  to  at- 
tend the  Diamond  Jubilee,  June  7-9.  Distiny;Mish- 
ed  speakers.  .V  moderate  ju'ieed  school  with  high- 
est standards.  Prepares  for  all  colle^ios  and  tech- 
nical schools.  E.\ecllent  business  course.  Moileni 
cyinnasium,  with  swimming  iionl.  Literary,  ath- 
letic, musical  organizations.  77th  year  opens  .Sep- 
tember 2:..  Yearlv  rate,  .$400  to  SOdO.  Write 
FRAN'K  MACDANIF.I.,  D.D.,  Headmaster.  I'eu- 
uington,    N.    J.,    Bo.\    10. 

MOIVTCLAIR  ACADEMY  ^o°vl 

On  the  Orange  Mountains,  soo  feet  elevation, 
13  miles  from  New  Vork.  Complete  equipment, 
including  gymnasitim,  swimming  pool  and  atli- 
Ictic  field.  Correspondence  (or  better,  a  jier- 
sonal  visit)  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best. 
Our  booklet,  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School,"  will 
interest  you,  no  matter  where  your  son  is  edu- 
cated.     Address 

JOHN  C.  MacVICXR.  A.M..  Lock  Box  60.  Montclair.  N.  J 


"i^fismim 


A  remarkably  equipped 
'gfi^'f'gOary     meclium-pnced  school 
J     1 1        -  .         169    acres    in    campus,    athletic 

OlIe^lSkTS  held  and  farm,   lieautiiul  modern 
0/^       X •4L-  f4-«»   buildings,     gyninasiuin,    suiin- 
f*Slli  UT©   niing    pool.      College    prepara- 
for    Girls  tory;     certificate     privilege. 

Special  courses,  including  Home  Economics.  Art,  and 
Expression.  Conservatory  advan'ages  in  Music:  pipe  or- 
gan ;  25  pianos.  T«o  ye.irs'  course  10  college  subjects  lor 
Iiigh  sctiool  gradu.ces.     Catalog. 

Jonathan  M.  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Principal 
Box  A  B,  Hackettstowrn,  N.  J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot  Academy 


.V  School  for  Girls.  Founded  1S2S.  2.'?  miles 
from  Huston.  <;en.  lal  eoiu-se  with  Household 
Sideuce.  College  I'lin.i ration.  .Vddn'SS  Miss  ller- 
tha    Bailey,    l'rlncip:il.     .Vndovcr,    Mass. 


PEOPLE  WHO  WRITE 

Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbot's  recrea- 
tions are  outdoor  sports,  and  beinf^:  the 
wife  of  a  physician.  Vocationally,  she 
writes. 

Miss  Mary  J.  11,  Skrine,  author  of 
Uedesmun  U  (Century)  is  the  wife  of 
the  rector  of  St.  Peter  of  the  East,  Ox- 
ford— the  second  oldest  church  in  Enff- 
land,  so  they  say. 

Arnelie  Rives  (Princess  Troubets- 
koy),  author  of  what  the  Stokeses  say 
is  the  best  seller  in  New  York  City — 
U'o/W.s  End — has  sailed  for  England, 
where  she  will  shortly  do  another. 

It  appears  that  Miss  F.  Tennyson 
Jesse,  author  of  The  Milky  Way,  is  not 
the  niece  but  the  Ki'eatniece  of  the 
great  poet.  Not  that  she  is  loth.  But 
to  admit  to  it  would  make  Miss  Jesse 
considerably  older  than  she  is  as  yet 
willing'  to  'fess  up  to. 

Mr.  Richard  CloUKh  Anderson  is 
well  fitted  to  write  a  satire  on  society, 
suggestively  entitled  Animulu  in  Social 
Captivity.  Stewart  and  Kidd,  his  pub- 
lishers, have  given  us  a  long  list  of  his 
prominent  clubs,  class  at  Yale  (where 
he  won  his  Y)  and  his  picture  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  N.  Longworth's  big  dog. 

Mr.  '1.  Fisher  Unwin,  some  weeks 
after  Century  told  who  wrote  Home, 
comes  along  in  a  "news-immediate" 
envelope  with  the  announcement  that 
the  book  is  about  to  be  published  anony- 
mously in  England.  The  author,  he  says 
mysteriously,  "is  likely  to  establish  his 
(or  her?)  reputation  quickly  with  the 
public." 

The  modest  H.  De  Vere  Stackpole 
found,  after  writing  a  translation  of 
Villon,  that  time  hung  so  heavy  on  his 
hands  that  he  felt  constrained  to  cut 
out  and  paste  together  all  the  reviews 
of  his  book,  and  measured  them.  Nine 
yards  one  foot  was  the  startling  result 
which  he  special-deliveried  to  his  pub- 
lishers, the  Lanes! 

Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang's  publishers 
(Stokes)  say  that  he  once  bought  a 
dress  suit  in  America  and  took  it  back 
with  him  to  China.  "To  wear?  Cer- 
tainly not!  I  called  on  a  lady  the  other 
day  and  observed  a  blue  and  gold  man- 
darin coat  hanging  on  her  wall.  It  was 
a  good  idea^I  shall  hang  the  dress  suit 
on  my  wall,  when  I  get  back  to  Pekin, 
for  a  decoration." 

A  visitor  at  Indianapolis  asking  for 
the  Riley  House  was  told  there  was  no 
such  hotel.  On  explaining  that  he  meant 
the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  House,  he 
was  referred  to  the  directory.  When  he 
failed  here  his  guide  remarked  that 
"some  of  them  Irish  never  do  stay  long 
in  one  place."  Which  we  know  to  be  a 
true  story,  it  being  told  us  by  the  Bobbs- 
ftlerrill   Company. 

S.  S.  McClure,  an  editor  of  some  sort 
who,  sotto  voce,  has  been  writing  a 
modest  little  autobiography,  says  that 
the  first  time  he  heard  Mr.  Kipling's 
name  it  struck  him  as  "so  unusual  that 
I  had  to  write  it  down  to  remember  it." 
Personally,  we  find  the  unusual  ones 
the  easiest.  Fancy  forg-etting  a  name 
like  Benvenuto  (\Mlini,  or,  sav  (to  be 
local).   S.   S.   McCluiv! 
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THE  REALM  OF  MUSIC 

Emil  Sauer  played  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo of  his  own  composition — his  sec- 
ond— at  a  recent  concert  in  Zurich. 

It  is  reported  from  Germany  that 
Sam  Franko,  widely  known  in  America 
for  his  many  years  of  activity  as  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  has  been  winning  new 
laurels  recently  with  his  concerts  of  old 
music.  His  researches  in  the  musical 
field  of  long  ago  have  brought  to  light 
many  forgotten  works  of  rare  beauty, 
and  the  German  critical  press  has 
praised  his  work  warmly,  even  admit- 
ting that  he,  an  American,  has  shown 
the  Germans  what  old  music  really  is 
when  properly  presented. 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelley's  "New  Eng- 
land Symphony"  scored  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess at  the  recent  Liszt  festival  at  Al- 
tenburg,  being  warmly  received  by  the 
public  and  praised  heartily  by  the  lead- 
ing German  critics.  This  symphony, 
which  lasts  in  performance  fifty-three 
minutes,  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
musical  works  ever  written  by  an 
American.  A  curiously  interesting  fact 
about  it  is  that  its  andante  is  evolved 
entirely  from  the  songs  of  New  Eng- 
land birds  treated  symphonically. 

According  to  the  announcement  of  the 
New  York  representatives  of  the  Wag- 
ner Theater  at  Bayreuth,  the  plans  for 
the  festival  performances  this  summer 
include  seven  representations  of  "Par- 
sifal," two  performances  of  "The  Ring 
of  the  Nibc-lung"  trioiogj*,  and  five  of 
"The  Flying  Dutchman."  The  festival 
will  begin  on  the  last  day  of  July  and 
continue  until  August  22.  The  conduc- 
tors who  will  direct  the  performances 
are  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Michael 
Balling  and   Siegfried    Wagner. 

George  Henschel,  veteran  concert 
-inger  and  vocal  teacher,  gave  his  "fare- 
well" song  recital  in  London  a  few 
weeks  ago,  thus  bringing  to  a  clo.se  a 
career  of  forty  years  on  the  concert 
platform.  At  the  end  of  his  program  a 
group  of  friends  presented  to  him  a 
l>eautiful  old  lute  with  the  in.scription 
"A  token  of  gratitude  for  forty  years' 
.song."  Dr.  Henschel  was  the  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
a  term  in  its  early  years,  and  he  has 
.Hung  in  many  American  cities.  Tho  hr- 
will  be  heard  no  more  a.s  a  singer,  he 
will  continue  to  conduct  an  orchestra 
from   time  to  time. 

Felix  Weingartner,  one  of  the  most 
fminent  of  living  orchestral  ronduc- 
tor.s,  and  one  who  has  visited  America 
Heveral  times,  in  greatly  imprent  by  the 
'>t  a  set  of  motion  pictures  show- 
■/  he  conducts  several  classical 
compoHition.H.  A  Berlin  film  company 
rec^-ntly  took  the  pictures  of  him  con- 
ducting, and  thene  can  be  thrown  on  th*- 
WTc*-r\  for  players  to  follow  even  when 
Weingartner  himself  is  thousands  of 
miles  away.  A  tewt  made  in  his  preHence 
filled  him  with  enthuHiasm.  He  said  that 
the  orchestra  played  just  aH  if  he  had 
actually  \pA   it  and   declared   that  this 

'•'rKKl  of  "ab«ent  treatm«-nt"  will  vti- 

•  "n  new  epoch"  in  the  field  of  orches- 
tral  training. 


CUSHING     ACADEMY 

ASHBURNHAM,    MASS. 
By    reason   of    its   eiidMU  mciit    it   offirs   all    the   ad- 
vaiitagfs  of  a  high  prif.  li  school.     Moderato  terms, 
lijiiiiiasiuni.      Athlntic    field.      Co-ediK-ational.      For 
catalogue,    addnss 

H.  S.   COWELL,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Vt^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

A  practical  course  o(  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  t'»«  ptfjeoptai/,  tiught  bj  Arthur  Leeds.  Editor, 
Thb  Photoplat  Autdob.      2S%page  catalogue  fret. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

3  Department  103,  Spring^field,  Mass. 


New-Ghurch  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridffe,  Mass. 
£8tablishecl  1866.  Three  years  course.  Colletfe  preparation 
desirc.i.  The  curriculum  includes  system  tic  study  of  the  thcolojp- 
ical  wiitinKS  of  I£ manuel  Swedcnbori;  and  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired.  I'or 
catalog^ue  and  information,  address 

William  L.  "Worcester,  President 

Massachusetts 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

For    catiilogae   address   DEAN    HODGES 


SEA 
PINES 


HOIVIE     SCHOOL     FOR     GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personalities 

Genuine  happy  home  life  ;  personal  attention  and  care.  Growing  girls  inspired  t)y  whole- 
some and  beautiful  ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally 
favorable  lor  an  outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining.  One 
hundred  acres;  pine  groves,  1000  feet  of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are 
obber\-ed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and  education.  Gymnastics,  Music. 
Handiwork.  Domestic  Arts.  French.  German.  Spanish — native  teachers.  All  branches 
of  study  under  pdtient  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  Address  Rev.  Thomas  Bickford, 
Miss  Faith  Bickford.  Principals,  P.O.  Box  P.  Brewster. Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


THE    BROOKFIELD    SCHOOL 

A  New  Open-air  Sctiool  for  a  Small  Family  of  Girls 

DIRECTORS 
Mits  Helen  Fairtnan  Cooke,  A.B.,  Wellesley 
Miss  Marion  F.  E.  Cooke,  A  B.,  Wellesley 

School  Year— September  24,  1914— June  17,  1915 

The  wonderful  increase  in  bodily  <iiul  iiit-ntal  viyor  observed  in  the  case  of  the  delicate 
child  taught  in  the  open-air  school  is  making  parents  ask  why  similar  conditions  should  not 
produce  similar  results  w'th  the  normal  child.  Where  can  such  conditions  be  found?  It  is 
in  response  to  this  growing  demand  that  the  Brnokfield  School  has  been  established.  The 
development  of  a  sound  mind  and  heart  in  a  sound  body  is  the  aim  of  the  school.  No  one 
factor  has  more  to  do  with  establishing  and  preserving  health  than  life  in  the  open  air. 
Girls  especially  need  to  have  a  taste  for  out  of  doors  developed;  that  hunger  and  thirst  for 
the  open,  which,  when  satisfied,  transforms  a  pale  and  listless  girl  into  a  ruddy  and  vigorous 
one.  .\AA  to  this  abundant  sleep,  wholesome  food,  suitiblc  exercise  and  play,  cheerful  sur- 
roundings, worthy  occupation  for  hand  and  brain,  and  the  girl's  health  is  assured.  The  school 
aims  to  produce  bodies  not  merely  free  from  dise.ise  and  rea.sonably  well,  but  brimming 
with    I'.calth. 

Address  MISS  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 

The  Brookfield  School  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


.  NewDigland  , 

CONSERYATORY 


Year  opens 
September  1 7th.  1914 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  LHADWICK,   DIRECTOR 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.       it  alloids    pupils    tli<-    .nvirotiMiriil    and    almo- 

splii-rr     HO     IK"  ^iry  to  .1    iinisif  cl   <  duc.il  ion.  lis  ciMiiplrle   orK.iiiiz:il  ion,   its   imposing   Con- 

Ktrv.itory    liuil'liiig.  splendid     C(|uipMiint,    and  the     Kesidence     Huilding     olTcr     c.xccption.il 
facilities  for  students. 

Cofnpl«t«  Curriculum,  fourncs  in  every  branch  of  Music,  apjilii-d  and  llicorcliral,  inrliid 
ing    Opera. 

Owinc  to  the  practifal  training  <n  our  Normal  Department,  gmduatcH  are  much  in  dematxl 
;i->    IcaihrrH. 

The  tr—  privilaBes  of  Irrliirrs,  concerts  and  rcrit  ds,  llic  opporl unities  of  ensemble 
pr  iciiir  and  i|ip<  irin((  liefori-  ;Midien(es,  and  the  d;iily  aMSocialions  arc  invaln.ible  ad 
vanlMge*    to    the    music  ituilrnl. 

A  Cotnplata  Orchestra  offers  .idvanreij  fiiipils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience 
III    rclir.iri.iU  and   public   appearancci   with   orchestral   nccompanimeiit. 

Dramatir  Dopartmant,    T'rarliral   trainiiiK  and   arling. 

Scholarships.  A  limiird  niiinbfr  of  scholarsliips  in  roiii)iosilioii  (Dlrpclnr's  ('lass'>  nvnil- 
ablc    IVI4. 

.Uldrrxf         KAI  I'll   I  .   I-I.AN niiliS.   Manager. 
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KIDS    GUILD    AND    1(188    EVANS'    8CH00L 

h^l   k'airlltilil  Ht..   uur.  UuiuuiuuwaitUli  Ava..  Bu«too 


teiMi     rui-    ctttuluKue. 


F088E  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS. 
779    Boauoa    Street,    Boston,    Maas. 

N«;w     hiilMiiii;         4'<>(irii<'S    „t    mu-,     twii     uiiil     three 

£eitr«.      t'uMlliDiiii    (ur    Bniiluutt'it.      Sliiillur    eoursea 
I  Mi-dli-al   (iymiiaittii'ii. 

Aiiply   lu  The  Secretary. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

iii:\Kk     1     \  "  '.   U  K,    i'l<.-:>ulciU 

1  .11  in  the  I'    S.    The 

tt'  _  1   .is   teat  herb   ia  t  ul- 

lage*, uuf  uiitl  aiit-i  liijeli  at-houU  i^  greater  th.in 
we  can  All.  Cuur^eb  in  lilcfature,  urAtory, 
pc-daifut^y,  phyiiiLdI  culture,  vutce.  dramatic 
^rt,  etc,     Schuul  Opens  Sept.  ZJnd. 

MAKKV  SIYMOI'K  RDSS.    Dean 


School  for  Social  Workers 

MaioUuicd  by  Simmoas  College  and  Harvard  University 
ELEVENTH  YEAK,  lUU-IS  18  Someixl  Si .  Bostoa.  Mass. 

For  study  and  training  in  social  service;  to  men 
and  women;  tor  paid  or  volunteer  work. 
FIR.sa'  VKAK  I'lttxat.VMMK  luKiiis  .S.pt<  nilMT 
23 — A  di'Sirahli-  iiri'pariilluii  fur  any  form  of  (wm'IuI 
8«Tvlce.  SKCON'U  VKAK  I'UUtiKA.MMK  lH'giii3 
September  9 — For  furtliiT  study  and  tralnlne  lu 
a  seU'ctt'd  tleld.  Bostou  olttTS  i-xoi-iitloual  oppor- 
tuiiltifS  for  praotlci-  work.  Send  for  the  1!)14 
Bullitlii,  and  tlu'  cirouliars  doscrlliliig  advancfd 
fourst'S  offtTi'd — Organlziuf;  Charity,  ("hildri'ii's 
Work,  M«'dl<'al-Soolal  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Work 
JEFFREY  R.  BRACKEH,  Director  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  Auodaie 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

WEST  NEWTON.  MASS. 


Massachusetts,    Wellesley. 

TEIMACRE 

A  school  for  twenty-flvp  young  girls.    Preparatory 
to   Dana    Mali.      T<Tms,    $S5U. 

MISS   IIKLEN  TE.\IPLE   COOKE,    Dana   Hall. 


WALNUT   HILL   SCHOOL. 

A  i'olU'g*'    l'n't>aratory    School   for  Girls. 


teen    miles    from     IViKstoii. 
Fields.      Four    Buildings. 


Seven- 
Forty    acres.      Athletic 
Gymnasium. 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 


MISS   OONANT,      *  p-,nciDals      NATICK    MASS 
MISS  BIGELOW.  >  "'""Pa's-      WAiiurs.,   iyi.&AO. 

-V  country  school  for 
boys.  Athletic  field  of 
12  acres.  Running  track.  Gymnasium.  4  build- 
ings. Preparation  for  any  college.  Lower  school 
for  young    bovs.      Write    for   catalog. 

ARTHUR  .1.   CLOUOH,    A.M.,   Principal. 
Massachusetts,   Groton. 

WILLISTON  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

Scientific  and  Preparatory  I>epartment3.  Athletic 
fields.  Five  buildings,  including  residence  halls, 
cottase  and  gvmnasium.  Write  for  illustrated 
booklet.  JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER.  T..H.D.,  Princi- 
pal.   7    High   Street,    Easthampton,    Mass. 

^r^^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

r^J  A  course  of  forty  les..;ons  in  the  history,  form  stnic- 
I  JO  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^AJf    Berg  EseDwrin,  Kilitor  Lippincott*s  Macazine. 

^^Zv  iso-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^W  THE  llOflE  CORBESPO.VDKStE   SCHOOL 

Dt.  EMo'dn  Dept.  305,  SprinEneld.  Uass. 


NEW  TOBK 


SI.  Agnes  School  for  Girls 

Ml*»>»  MAlllUA  OKAY.  Head  ulSehuol 

Alliitiiy.  New  York 


THE    DE  MtRITTE    SCHOOL 

""  f'T    lio>a    uiid    young 

'  V     I..    iirc'iMirt-    for    oil- 

!•  ^  ■    Institute    of    Techliol- 

"ty  ■      Kigali   Lli'Lular.  Addrt-OH   ttl5    HuylstuU   street, 
Huston,     Mass. 


Nt  V,  1,  at  IJulibs  t-eiryJ 

IVI.'Xt  111  N/ I  I     S(   iiottl. 

Nirw  York,  1000  Uet  elevaiiun  in 

'(.iii^c  i'oiiiity.    '>  new  Ifuilillngb. 

......1  walcr  tipi'nb.     Ifiiubual  rr..ur<t 

I  .>>'' ^I't.iustcs  tui  tiiglicat  Ungiucerliigaiiii 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

IlA\lil.IorM,  NEW  YORK 

ELMFK  UDHMI  I  I   ItHYAN.  I.L.U..  Presldenl 

Slaiidardat    lliuli.     ExpeiiMeH  Muderaie 

Ninety-Sixth  year  opens  September  24,  1914 

For  Infuniiatlon,  apply  to 
MELBOIJRNK  S.  KKAD.  Vlce-Presldenl 

SKIDMOUE 
A    Collfgi-    for    tin 
Training    of    yuuiig 


Ivading    licaltli    ris.irt. 
tio    Science    and    Art. 
ture,     Commerce    and 
Pianists.    ViolliiiHts,    \. 
Pripari-s     Illuslriiti>r..<. 


SCHOOL    OF    ARTS. 
'     Vocational    and     Professional 
wcmicil,     located     lu     Amerlia's 


.Sl.\    Di'partinciits:      Domes- 
Music,    Art,    Physical    Cut- 
Trades.       Trains     (Irgaiiists, 
M-alisIs   In    its   t^Misi-rvatory. 
Designers,      Diellllans,      .\e- 
Couiitants,   .Sfcntjirlis  anil  CostuiniTS.     Full  coursi-s 
for    ti-a<luT«    of    NHisii-,    art,    gymiiaNtlcs,    cooking, 
Hewing,     nilllini-ry,    dnssiuaklng.       Fur    information 
and    catalog    adilross 
CIIARI.IOS  IIK.N'RY   KKYES,   Ph.D.,   President, 

•■Saratoga    Springs,     NuW    York. 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  For  Girls 

For  circular  address 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dow,  Principal 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


*      *                  ■— 

5 

\  1       ■  ^fJt 

WiUa^l 

0      -                                         .^- 

— -1  ^H 

£^«# 

Manor  School  lor  Girls.  ^  small  boardinff  department  in 
connection  witli  a  lar-ye  d.iv  si  hool. 
Girls  desiring  special  preparation  in  any  suhjecr  receive  individual 
attention.  College  certificate.  Mental  powers  stimulated  and  de- 
veloped.   Terms  $600.    Write  for  detailed  information. 

Mary  E.  Hull,  Grace  Huntington »  Principals. 

I.arclnnont,   New  York. 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession? 

There  are  Opportunities  in  Medicine,  especially  Homoeopathic 
Medicine.  Send  for  c.it.ilogue  W.  NEW  YORK  HOMCEO- 

PATHic  Medical  Collece  and  Flower  Hospital. 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  A.M.,  M.I).,   Dean. 
New  York.  New  York  City,  Avenue  A,  63d  and  64th  Sts. 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL 

Founded   l8So 
72d  Street  and  West  End  Avenue 

Prepares  boys  thoroughly  for  all  Colleges 
and  Technical  Schools.  Small  classes;  indi- 
vidual instruction;  no  home  study  for  young 
boys.     Athletics  under  experienced  trainer. 

Special  attention  given  to  Primary  instruc- 
tion. Accommodations  for  a  few  students  in 
the  dormitory  building,  under  the  care  of  the 
Headmaster  and  his  family. 

"Primary  to  College" 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  AND  GENERAL  COURSE 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve  in  each  class  .  . 
Fireproof    school   building,    thoroughly    equipped     .     . 

160  and  162  WEST  74th  STREET 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  WEST  73rd  STREET,   NEW  YORK 


OUT  OF  DOORS  IN  JULY 

Hluefi.sh  are  runninfif;  sea-bass  are 
latiiij^-  alonifshore;  swordfish  have  ap- 
peared in  the  offing'  of  Montauk  Point 
—  this  news  means  July  to  the  northern 
sea-aiif^ler. 

Now  comes  to  market  the  fine  Span- 
i.sh  mackerel,  caujcht  in  the  bays,  where 
it  spawn.s  in  the  open,  scorninj''  the  se- 
cretive methods  of  various  fellow-trav- 
elers from  the  south,  which  hide  away 
at  this  time  in  weedy  shallows  while 
they  drop  their  e|i:gs. 

A  noticeable  thinj>:  in  July  is  the  con- 
formity of  the  butterflies  to  the  glaring 
li^'ht  and  landscape  of  midsummer.  Now 
appear  the  hot-lookinf>:  "coppers,"  and 
that  dappled  band  of  fritillaries  and 
an^le-winj^s,  blocked  in  red  and  black 
above,  and  often  variepfated  by  odd 
dashes  and  spots  of  burnished  silver,  or 
by  peacock-eyes  beneath,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  month. 

July  is  the  heyday  of  bees,  wasps, 
and  of  those  rascals  of  the  race,  the 
ichneumons,  that  spend  their  lives  in 
trying'  to  impose  their  young  as  deadly 
parasites  on  other  insects.  Brilliant 
steel-blue  mud-wasps,  brown,  spider- 
catching  mason-wasps,  slender,  red-bel- 
lied ground-miners,  the  big  yellow  "dig- 
gers" that  toward  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer will  spread  terror  among  the  sing- 
ing cicadas,  and  the  various  paper- 
makers,  with  which  it  is  easy  to  make 
friends  as  they  seek  the  hospitality  of 
the  garret  or  the  porch-ceiling — all 
these  are  multiplying  fast,  and  inviting 
our  curiosity.  No  group  of  animals  bet- 
ter rewards  study. 

The  sunfishes  are  now  forming  their 
nests  along  the  marginal  shallows  of 
every  pond  and  quiet  stream — saucer- 
shaped  hollows  in  the  sand,  floored  with 
pebbles  pushed  into  place  by  the  male 
sunfish,  and  kept  free  from  silt  by  his 
fanning  wings.  When  he  has  persuaded 
some  female  to  deposit  there  her  burden 
of  eggs  his  watchfulness  of  the  treas- 
ures is  tireless,  and  he  fans  them  inces- 
santly, both  to  keep  them  clean  and  to 
supply  oxygen.  It  is  a  pretty  example 
of  domestic  attentiveness  and  absorp- 
tion that  he  presents  as  he  hovers  day 
after  day  over  the  nest,  now  lost  to  the 
eye  as  he  poises  head-on,  then  flashing 
brilliant  hues  as  he  whirls  to  face  some 
suspected  danger. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  in 
nature  may  be  seen  this  month  wher- 
ever a  brood  of  baby  bullheads  is  un- 
dergoing education.  Thie  little  catfish, 
lurking  in  sluggish  streams  from  whose 
muddy  bed  it  gets  good  fare  of  worms 
and  the  like,  is  a  pattern  of  paternal 
care,  for  when  the  young  are  hatched 
in  the  tunnel-like  burrow  under  the 
bank  where  the  mother  had  left  her 
eggs,  the  father  becomes  nurse  and 
guardian — the  mother  has  long  disap- 
peared. As  the  fry  swim  about  in  a 
close  flock  he  moves  round  and  round 
them,  keeping  them  together:  ai\d  the 
moment  he  thinks  danger  threatens  he 
hurries  them  back  to  the  cave,  and  shuts 
the  door  by  placing  himself  in  the  en- 
trance, his  ugly  horned  head  peering 
out  and,  ogre-like,  defying  intruders. 
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THE  COLORADO  LABOR  CONFLICT  AS  SEEN 
BY  COLORADO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Our  issue  of  May  11  containing  an 
article  on  the  Colorado  situation  by 
Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson,  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  operators 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  mine  workers 
by  President  John  P.  White,  and  an 
editorial  discussion  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, brought  to  us  many  letters  of 
comment  and  criticism  which  show 
how  diverse  are  the  views  of  what 
actually  occurred  as  well  as  of  its 
causes  and  significance.  As  the  space 
we  can  devote  to  this  subject  is  so 
limited  we  will  quote  only  our  Colo- 
rado readers  who  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  situation  or  express 
community  sentiment.  Our  first  quo- 
tation is  from  the  communication  of 
a  Methodist  minister  in  Wet  Moun- 
tain Valley: 

Senator  Robinson  says  that  men  in 
the  uniform  of  militia  "killed  a  score 
of  women  and  children."  Why  such 
statements,  when  the  facts  clearly  show 
that  the  women  and  children  were  un- 
doubtedly suffocated  in  a  pit  too  small 
for  their  comfort  and  died  before  the 
tent  colony  burnt?  These  two  women 
and  eleven  children  were  placed  in  this 
pit  by  the  miners  themselves  and  when 
rescued  by  the  soldiers  were  dead,  not 
a  mark  of  a  bullet  wound  on  their  per- 
.sons  nor  of  any  violence  whatever. 

Violations  of  the  flag  of  truce  and 
many  other  treacherous  acts  are  re- 
corded and  fully  sustained  by  wit- 
nesses, for  instance  the  killing  of  Major 
Le.ster.  The  strikers,  flushed  with  vic- 
tories, were  crowding  the  militia  and 
others  to  the  hills.  They  were  bent  on 
destruction  of  property,  havinf^  burnt 
tipples,  mine  offices,  store  building's  and 
frame  residences  in  and  around  P'orbes, 
where  large  camps  of  the  C.  F.  and  I. 
mines  are  located,  went  on  to  Berwin 
with  probably  the  same  intent.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  to  prevent  this  at- 
tack, and  while  the.sc  skirmishes  were 
at  hand  another  battle  was  rag^intf  at 
Walsenburg,  where  .Major  I>ester  lost 
his  life.  He  was  a  prominent  physician 
in  Walsenburvf,  went  in  the  field  minis- 
tering to  the  wounded  under  a  flat'  of 
truce  and  also  wore  a  Red  Cross  bad^re. 
He  was  attending  a  wounded  soldier 
who  had  been  shot  thru  the  breast,  and 
was  at  that  time  lying  on  the  field  of 
battle,  Ix'tween  the  two  firing:  lines.  A 
trur<;  had  been  declared,  but  was  not 
recogniz«;d.  He  was  deliberately  mur- 
dered by  som#;  one  firinj^'  and  seemint'ly 
directly  at  the  Red  <';roHH  brassard,  the 
bullet  J4«emingly  coming  from  the 
»itriker«'  Hide,  and  witnesses  testified 
that  the  «trikers  .««tripped  the  bofly  of 
coat,  hat,  shoes,  wuU-h,  sword,  and  all 
available  cash.  .Mr.  I/ester  was  major 
in  the  hospital  cf>rr»H  of  the  Colorado 
National  Cuard.  How  can  American 
ciii/j-.nn,  with  Kood,  red  blood  and  iron 
in  their  veinn,  consent  to  such  K'uerrilla 
warfare,  and  sympathize  with  the 
miners  in  their  strui^j/^b-H  for  what 
Mtf.mK  iff  them  their  lil>erties  and  their 
riffhtu? 


MAINTi: 


FOR  BOYS 

Location.  Thf  PlueFoothlllsofthe 
famous  Ranyuley  Lake  Region. 

Climate.  Dry,  bracing  air— fra- 
grant of  the  Maine  woods. 

Ideals.  Obedience,  Manliness, 
Thorougliness,     Achievement. 

Equipment.  Unusually  complete 
forasmallschool.  ThrecHomes 
—School  House,  Gymnasium, 
Athletic  Field.  Manual  Training 
Shop.    30  acres  playground. 

Athletics.  Competent  coaching 
—football,  basketball,  track, 
baseball.  Varsity,  second  team, 
junior  and  midget  teams  or- 
ganized. 

Out-of-door  life.  Exhilarating 
wintersports,snowshoeing,  to- 
bogganing. Holiday  camping 
trips,  fishing,  mountain  climb- 
ing, swimming,  horseback  rid- 
ing, maple  sugar  making. 

Bcholarshlp.  College  Certificate 
Privilege.  Business  Course. 
Promotion  by  subjects,  with 
provision  of  1  teacher  to  every 
6boys,secureseconomyoftime 
and  efficiency  in  work. 

Lower  School.  Intelligent  and 
sympathetic  supervision  o  f 
boys  under  fourteen. 

Private  Pullman  leaves  Boston 
for  the  school  on  opening  day 
of  each  term.  Terms— Seven 
hundred  dollars  ($700). 

G.  D.  Church,  M.  A.,  Headmaster 
Faimlnston,  Maine 


MARYLAND 


GOUCHER  COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

^  One  of  the  six  colleges  for  women 
placed  in  Class  I  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

fl  A  thorough  training  amid  congenial 
surroundings  and  under  beneficial  in- 
fluences. 

^  Special  advantages  of  a  large  City 
known  for  its  sound  educational  and 
cultural  life. 

For  information  address 
PRESIDENT   WILLIAM   W.  GUTH 


VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE 


COLLEGE 
62nd  Year 

For  Men.  Courses  lor  l^jfrces  :  also  Commerci.-il  Course.  I,ibr:iry 
24,000  volumes.  Mount.lln  location.  Six  Churches  :  no  b.ir.rooiiis. 
F.il^nses   small.     Catalo|rue    free.     Address  The  President, 


Salem,  Va. 


C'T'T  T  A  tPT    T-T  ATT      Fokmkhi.v  thk  Vir(;inia 

O    1    U/\IV    I        iri..t\.L^L^  i-BMAI.I'.  iNSinUTB 

V'IH(.I.MA.  SUiiitt(^n.  Founded  184.') 

A  Churf  h  V  hool  for  f»irls  In  the  Blue  RIdjfe  Mountains.  Colleifc 
preparation  '-r  t^ener-il  courses  wilti  fliploni.i.  Special  .idv.intatfes 
In  rnuflc  and  art.  Gymnasium  .inri  lielrl  si>or1s.  Cataloifif-  and 
views  on  request.  MAKIA  I'ENULKTON  UUVAL,  I'rincipal 

VIRGINIA   COLLEGE 


for  VVomcii        (Junior) 

One    of    the    WinUiin    .ScIjohIh    In 


Roiinokc,  Va. 

till-  South.  MoiliTii 
liiilldlnK".  ICtiloriiilvi-  ciitiiiiiiH.  Ldfiitcrl  In  tlic  ViiU<'y 
of  Vlruliiln.  fuiind  fur  liialtli  iiiid  biiiiily  of  Hri-iiiiy. 

E  1  00  t  i  vo. 
P  r  o  pa  '■a- 
t  o  r  y  a  n  d 
C  o  1  I  0  K  0 

0  0  u  r  Ro  «. 
MiiHic,  Art, 
E  X  p  r  0  H- 
H  i  0  n,  Do- 
moiitio  8ol- 
onnn.  ,Sii|iii- 
vIm.iI        iiIIi 

|i-llcH,       Mill 

(lirilH  rroMi 
.",:,*       Hliiti-M. 

1  or     riihlloi,' 
J     ff'lrlroHM 

Koanoke,    Va. 
Vloa-Pre«ident 


HARRIS. 
Mr*.  Gertrude  Harm  Boatwrif(ht, 


OHIO 


w 


ESTERN  COLLEGF 

roB  WOMEN       L 

T^anAs  u/it/t  Leading  Easiern  Co//ege& 

Sixty-tirst  year.  A  Center  ol  stimulating  life  lor  tlioughtlNl  stu- 
dents. Definite  religrious  influence.  Comprehensive  curriculum. 
Musi(\  Arty  Domestic  Science.  .3S0  acres  in  campus,  larrn  and 
giinlcns.     New  Gymnasium  and  Swiniminjj  Pool. 

For  iUuatratid  literature  address 
OXFOUD,  OHIO  Mary  A.  Kutvyer,  A.  H.,  LHt.  D„  Deas 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Franklin  and    Marshall   Academy 

Box  413,  Iiancaster,  Pa,    Founded  1787.    Prepares  boys  ior 
le.idinu  colleges  and  teclinic.tl  schools — also  well-ordered  Acatiemic 
Courses.      Aihietics  of  all  kinds.     T'-rins  moderate.      Persona]  in- 
spection invited.     Send  for  illustrated  c-italosj. 
ThaddeusC,  Helm.  A.M..  Edwio  M.Hartman,  A.M.,PriDS. 


Mercersburg  Academy  foTem;,';! 

preparatory  schools  in  America,  devcjoping  in  boys  those  qualities 
that  make  men  of  character  and  action.  Prepares  [or  all  colle^^es, 
technical  schools  and  business.  bend  for  catalo>;ue,  Address 
Box  No,  136.  Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  LIj.I).,  Headmaster, 
Mercersburg.  Pa. 


Chestnut    Hill    Academy 

A  school  for  boys 
J.  L.  Patterson,  Headmaster 

Chestnut  Hill,  I*a. 


Pi  1  isBUKai,    Va. 


Woodland    Koad. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 

Forty-sixth  year.  Deligltttul  location  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  E.xceptional  advantages  in  Social 
Service,  Music  and  Expression.  Athletics.  DIL- 
WORTH  HALL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certihcate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora   Helen    Coolidge,   Acting   President. 
RHODE    ISLAND 

IVIOSES    BROWN    SCHOOL 

Upper  School— Tlior.ui^li  preparation  for  college  and  Itchni- 

cal  school,     hxicnsive  arhletic  lields,  gymnasium  with  swimming 

pool. 

Lower  School — special   home  care  and   training  of  younger 

boys.      Ciradett  classes.     Outdoor  sports,     (^llalo^. 

SETH  K.  CIFFORD.  Ph.D..  Principal.  Providence.  R.  I. 
WEST   VIRGINIA 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

If  liiiio  .■mil  iMii'ii.sc  iirc  f;ictc)rs  look  Into  our 
CiillcKo  I'rciiiiratorj  Dipt.  By  4  t<Mui  system  the 
usual  4  yi'iir  eollcgo  eour.sc  Is  coviTcd  in  '.i.  Tu- 
lorlal  syslcri].  Dormitory.  Uusidencc  limited  to 
.M>  yoimn  men  iind  boys  over  1.'').  Endowment  re- 
duces coat  to  $225.  Catalu);  and  view  hmiii  upon 
request.  West    Virginia,    Elkliis. 

AlovQnHr'tll;]!!  162  W.  72d  St.,  New  York  City 
/iieXdllUI  d  ndll  Summer    Studio    Home 

l'(U-  (,'iils  |)icrerrin>,'  the  eullural  advanhiKes  of 
.New  Vorli's  unrivaled  nniseums,  art  guUerli's, 
theatres,  I'tc.,  to  seashori?  or  mountain.  Coii- 
necti'd  with  Miss  .Mel'ee's  .ScIhkiI;  home  eare; 
ehiiperonnKe.  Weekly  rales,  .$li>-.'i;  12.. "")().  An  ox- 
eellent    siilist  Itiile    l'i;r    a     lOiiiiiiM'aii     tiiur, 

Co-Operative  Schools  Agency,  i.  4i  Park  row.  n.  y. 

i-iiiiinccd  by  best  schools  ill  U.  S.  All  Classes.  Ilencc  cflicient. 
(all  or  wr.lc.     Information,  consuUaiion,  caialugurs  free. 


The  Teachers  Exchange 

RPCOMMr.ND.s   1  r  Aciir.K.s,  tu  i  onj.s  Arsii>  .schools 


70  Fifth  Ave. 
Novir   York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency, 

Krcoinrncmlu    Icatlurs    to    collcifcii,    public    ami    |>riv;Ue 
BclK>f)h  it)  ull  [>ar(H  of  thr  coiinlry. 
AdviacD  parcnta  ai>out  dcIiooIh 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Msr 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2  A  I'iirk  SIrcfl.  itoNloii.  IVIiinn. 

New  York, 156  Tltth  Ave.  ChlcaKo,  39  Jaokson  Boulevard 

WaBhlnKton,  1606  Penn  Ave.     Donvor,  GI6  Con.  Sav.  Bk.  BldK. 

Portland,  Ore,.  611  Swetland     Berkeley,  Gal,.  2142  Shattuok 

Bld(.         Los  Angeles,  238  Douglas  Building  Ave. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Onr  of  llir  \rti\\\\v,  iii\\i-^c%  inx  wornrii  in  ihc  Ilnilol  Slates,  ulfeiiiiu  cfUirspH  fur  A,H.  .ind 
A.M.;  aUo  MiiHie  atnl  Art.  l"oiir  lahoraloriri,  iihrary,  ;isl  i  oMiiniicai  oliHrrv.iloi  y,  new  and 
iip'.ilTti  rcni'lrtiec  lialln,  Scirnlific  coiirHC  In  |ihyMJial  f|cvelo|)iiient.  N(  w  $.■!), onu  KyinnaMiiini 
with  KwimminK  (I'lol,  lar«P  allilnic  (irhj,  I'ifty  .icrrH  in  ( ulli-^ti-  Kroiiiids,  Ilralllilnl  rlinuile 
fr»T  from  rxlrrmc*  of  Irmprrahirr,  fCndowmrnt  rrcenlly  iiur<'a»r(l  Iiy  $.iSii,ooi),  ninkm  pi)s- 
«ilile  the  low  rair  of  $i"o  for  fidl  litrrary  cotliNP.  OHirrrH  and  innlnirlorH,  ■;«;  .sliulrnlN,  jyf), 
from  A»  %\:\Kt%  and  foieign  countrica.  For  catidoKiiP  and  liofiU  of  vicwH  lIlMHlralinK  Mtudi-nt 
lifr,  a>ldr«M  WIf-I.IAM    A     WKHH,    rrcitidrnl,    llox    A. 
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WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO 
SPEND  YOUR  SUMMER? 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly 
answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  (or  pleasure,  health  or 
business;  the  best  hotels,  large  or  small;  the  beat  routes  to  reach 
them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and 
foreign. 

The  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
KUFFNER  HOTKL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known 
because  of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at  McAlpin  Hotel,  34th  St. 
and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries  by  mail  to 

INFORMATION 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

Give  me  intormatiun  — 
About 


Publishers  Building,   New   York 


Name 

Address 


lEAKTllNB 


Ocean 
Trips 


NOVA  SCOTIA      CAPE  BRETON      PRINCE 
EDWARD  ISLAND       NEWFOUNDLAND 

An  ideal  vacation   resort — Wonderful  climate— Superb   scenery 

You  don't  know  the  enchanting  way  to  this  Summer  Land  un- 
less you  have  taken  the  all  water  route  from  Boston,  as  the 
?r^  voyage  down  the  romantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  is  one  of  tlie 
great  short  trips  of  the  world.  The  magnificent  new  SS. 
"Evangeline,"  the  finest  fitted  and  most  luxurious  ship  in  the 
Atlantic  Coastwise  trade,  sails  every  Tuesday  for  Halifax, 
Hawkesbury  and  Charlottetown;  SS.  "Halifax"  Saturdays  till  July  ist  then  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays. 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  BOOKLETS 


F.  W.  BEDELL,  Agent, 


72  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston 


HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

The  Most  Cheurming  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the  American  Continent 
PALATIAL     STEEL     STEAMERS 


"Washington  Irving" 

"Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Albany" 


"Robert  Fulton" 
"Mary  Powell" 


Leave    New    York.    tX-sbrossps   Street.  .8.40  A.  M.     Leave    W.    129th    street 9  20  .\.  >r. 

I^ave  New   York,  W.   42(i   Stn'i't 9.(>0  A.  M.     South    Bouiui.    Li^avc    Albany S.30  A.  M. 

Service  closes  from  New  York.  Oct.   26;   from   Albany,   Oct.   27. 
_ALL  SSERVICE  DAILY   EXCEPT  SUNDAY. 
Landings — Yonkers,   WestPoint,   Newburjrh,  roiighkeopsie.  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  ami  Hudson. 
DIRECT  CONNECTING  TRAINS  ON  WHARVES  FOR  ALL  POINTS  IN  CATSKILLS 

SARATOGA.   AND  LAKE  GEORGE.   WITH   EASY  CONNECTIONS.     TICKETS  SOLD   AND 

BAGGAGE   CHECKED   FOR   ALL  PRINCIPAL    POINTS,    EAST,    NORTH    AND    WEST. 
TICKETS  VIA   "DAY  LINE"  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  OFFICES. 
See  Time  Tables  for  Ideal  One  Day  and    One-Halt    Day    Oiitiii-s    from    New    York. 
Tickets  reading  via   New  York  Central  or  W.-st   Shore    Railroiids,    lietw.-.'ii    New    York    and    Albany, 
are  accepted   on   tlie   Day    I.iiie  Steamei-s  without  extra  charge. 
SEND  4  CENTS  FOR  SUMMER  LITERATURE. 
F.    B.    HIBBARD.    GEN.    PASS.    AGENT  DESBROSSES  STREET   PIER.   NEW  YORK  CITY 

ANNOL'NCi;MENT—"Marv  Powell"  or  "Albany"  (Kingston  Ixiat)  snvi.e  opens  May  2(i,  leaving 
Dosbrosses  Strict  1.45  V.  M.:  W.  42d  Street.  2.00  1'.  M.:  W.  12!Ub  Slr.,t,  2.20  V.  -M.  On  June  27 
the  Da.7  Line  Steamer  "Itoliert  Fulton"  will  resume  the  Special  Servi.  e  to  I'oughkeepaie  and  re- 
turn. li-avinK  New  York  lanillngs  one  hour  later  than  the  pt>gular  nionhug  boat;  making  it  triple 
siTvlce  to  I'oughkeepsie  and  intermediate  landings.      See   Time   Tables. 


No  one  (luestions  but  that  at  the  out- 
set, the  bej>innintif  of  the  strike,  the 
sympathies  of  the  public  in  general 
Wire  on  the  side  of  the  miners,  who 
have  undouljtedly  sulfeieil  burdens  un- 
bearable by  American  workers.  The 
operators  have  ground  them  down  to 
the  last  ditch  and  should  be  censured 
in  no  unmeasured  terms.  Look  at  the 
foreign  element  now  in  the  strike  zone, 
brought  about  largely  because  of  the 
domineering  power  of  the  operators. 
Their  unjust  demands  could  not  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Yankee 
spirit  of  American  manhood.  The  best 
moved  out  and  many  of  the  lower  class, 
who  could  be  used  as  practically  slaves 
and  roustabouts,  have  taken  their 
places  and  who  could  be  ruled  by  tho.se 
in  charge,  and  they  stay.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  however,  that  the  great 
trouble  is  not  with  the  miners  or  op- 
erators, but  with  the  bosses  of  the  pit, 
some  of  whom  are  more  brutes  than 
human.  The  writer  knows  of  one  boss 
ifi  this  zone  who  was  kicked  out  when 
his  inhuman  treatment  of  miners  was 
known  at  headquarters. 

I  am  in  favor  of  unions,  just  as  Mr. 
Rockefeller  states  it,  but  we  must  also 
i-emember  that  the  union  as  organized 
today  is  an  unincorporated  body  of 
men,  and  as  an  organization  cannot  sue 
or  be  sued,  and  until  the  union  rises 
to  that  dignified  position  cannot  expect 
to  gain  or  hold  a  position  it  is  trying 
to  assume,  and  thru  no  power  can  they 
legally  or  morally  enforce  their  de- 
mands upon  corporate  bodies  of  incor- 
porated organization. 

The  U.  M.  W.  of  America  have  over- 
stepped all  bounds  of  reason  in  Colo- 
rado, and  with  agitators  and  demons 
of  various  kinds  have  committed  out- 
rages that  cannot  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten or  overlooked  by  operators,  and 
the  people  of  Colorado  in  general. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Sperry 

Canon  City,  Colorado 

The  following  comes  from  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Canon  City  Daily  Record: 

The  sentiment  publicly  exprest  in  this 
state  has  changed  wonderfully  in  the 
past  two  months.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  strike  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
had  little  to  say  about  it.  It  was  consid- 
ered a  fight  between  one  class  of  labor 
and  one  class  of  capital,  neither  of 
which  had  much  sympathy  in  the  state. 
And  both  of  which  were  controlled  in 
the  East.  We  all  know  the  great  coal 
companies  are  grasping  enough  and 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  have 
often  been  most  unfair  in  strike  trou- 
bles. So  the  great  common  people  took 
no  part. 

The  muckraker,  the  yellow  journal, 
the  demagog  politician  came  out  strong 
for  the  cause  of  the  union.  The  opera- 
tors have  had  little  to  say  and  nobody 
to  talk  for  them.  So  in  the  beginning 
the  controversy  was  all  on  one  side.  The 
operators  went  on  doing  business  and 
two  months  ago  the  mines  in  the  state 
had  as  much  labor  working  as  they 
needed  for  the  coal  they  could  sell.  The 
strike  was  Diactically  broken. 

About  this  time  the  agitators  armed 
the  miners  and  a  systematic  attack  was 
begun  on  the  mines  and  on  non-unioit 
labor.  This  was  combated  in  a  measure 
by  the  state  militia  and  so  the  war  l>e- 
gan.  To  understand  what  this  war 
means,  you  should  know  that  of  the 
several  thousaml  miners  in  arms  many 
are  Slavs  and  (5 reeks,  some  of  whom 
have  recently  been  active  in  the  wars  oi 
Europe  ami  all  of  whom  are  iiiuler  the 
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dictation  and  influence  of  the  most  rad- 
ical agitators  of  the  United  Miners' 
Union. 

In  the  face  of  this  open  i-ebellion  the 
people  in  general  have  lost  sight  of  the 
original  demands  of  the  strikers  and 
believe  that  there  is  no  question  before 
the  people  now  so  important  as  that  of 
putting  down  the  insurrection.  All  over 
the  state  mass  meetings  are  being  held 
and  these  and  many  organizations  are 
passing  strong  resolutions  on  the  mat- 
ter. Of  course  some  of  the  hysterical 
people,  women,  politicians  and  news- 
papers who  were  strongly  committed  to 
the  strike,  still  talk  in  favor  of  the 
union  demands.  But  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  are  not  with  them. 

Governor  Ammons  has  been  strongly 
condemned  by  demagogs  and  yellow 
journals,  as  well  as  the  union  agitators, 
because  of  his  having  sent  out  the  mil- 
itia, and  he  is  freely  charged  with  be-  i 
ing  the  tool  of  the  corporations.  1  have  1 
never  supported  Governor  Ammons 
when  a  candidate  for  office  and  proba- 
bly never  will,  but  I  can  truthfully  say  i 
that  he  is  in  nowise  ruled  by  the  cor- 
porations. If  he  had  been,  or  if  he  had 
had  the  backing  of  the  conservative 
people  of  his  state,  at  the  right  time, 
this  strike  would  have  been  settled  long 
ago  without  the  loss  of  life.  Governor 
Ammons  was  elected  on  a  ticket  large-  i 
ly  filled  by  labor  agitators  and  in  that 
campaign  the  labor  vote  was  strongly 
appealed  to.  When  Peabody  was  Gov- 
ernor and  similar  troubles  were  on  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district,  Ammons 
was  in  the  state  .senate  and  made  loud 
protests  against  Peabody  and  the  mil- 
itia. When  this  trouble  came  up  he  was 
slow  to  act  because  of  his  past  record 
and  present  associations.  He  has  no 
doubt  tried  to  do  the  right  thing,  but 
because  of  his  sympathy  for  labor  has 
been  slow  in  doing  it.  He  .sent  out  the 
militia  only  after  he  knew  well  that  it 
was  the  only  cour.se  for  a  self-respect- 
ing state  to  follow,  and  only  after  thou- 
sands of  foreigners  had  been  well 
armed. 

There  is  a  great  principle  at  stake 
here — the  que.stion  of  whether  the  law 
shall  govern  or  men  in  arms  and  in 
open  rebellion  to  the  state.  And  if  the 
men  in  arms  win,  the  trouble  will  not 
end  in  Colorado,  or  the  principle  be 
confined  to  the   United  Mine  Workers. 

Guv  U.  Hardy 

Canon  City,  Colorado 

A  civil  enjfineer  who  i.s  now  living 
on  a  Colorado  ranch  and  occupies  the 
standpoint  of  an  impartial  observer 
having  no  connection  with  either 
party  comment.s  a.s  follow.s  on  the 
controversy : 

Two  things  alK>ut  your  treatment  of 
the  Colorado  nituation  impress  me 
your  evident  attempt  at  fairne.HH  anri 
the  amount  of  gross  misinformation 
given,  liefore  generalizing  I  a<Jvi.><e  you 
itt  \>*;  very  rareful  about  your  fact.H  and 
even  then  the  rharic«;H  ar*;  ten  to  one 
that  you  will  not  get  them  right.  In- 
deed I  doubt  if  the  real  factK  are  known 
by  any  one  pernon  or  net. 

L'ndoubterjly  the  mine  ownerH  were 
to  blame  at  firstt.  They  ought  nevr  to 
have  tried  to  redure  wag«'H  by  bringini' 
in  thiK  horde  of  ignorant  foreigner-' 
and  they  ought  n<'Ver  to  have  wait<''l  for 
laws  and  Htrike.n  U>  compel  them  to  dr-al 
fairly  with  their  men,  Thexe  things 
were  the  fjrraRJon  of  the  prewent  trou- 
ble. Mark,  I  «ay  ofvaHion,  not  cauKe,  In 
my  opinion  tl.v  cause  wax  that  the  In- 


Your  1915  Summer  Holidays! 

Write  direct  for  particulars  of  our 
new  plan  oflfering  a  Tour  of  Europe 
without  expense  to  you. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.       1475  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


78  DAYS 


ITALY    TO    ENGLAND     CQ'TiT 
Sail  June  17  VO  i  t>. 

Also  July  4.        A  few  vacancies.       C.  A.   TURRELL, 
Prof,   of  Romance  Langs.^   Univ.  of  Arizona.   TUCSON. 
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Letters  of  Credit  Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them.  Write 
us  for  booklet,  "The  Passport  to  Com- 
fortable Travel." 

KNiUTH.  NACHOD  &  KUHNE.  Dept.  X.,  15  William  St..  N.Y. 


tS  Bermuda 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlantic   Coast  Resorts 

Totirs  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Low^est  Rates 
Twin  Screw  8.  S.  "BERMTJDIAN, "  10.518  tons  dis- 
placement. Electric  tans,  wireless  telegraphy.  Fastest, 
neivest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  ■without  transfer. 


To 


Quebec 


MIDSTTUMER    TRIPS  via  Halifax,  N.  S., 

most  delightful  cruise  of 
1500  miles.  Magnificent 
scenery :  Gut  of  Canso, 
Northumberland  Strait, 
Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far-famed  Saguenay 
River.  S.  S.  "Trinidad"  from  New  York  July  4th  and  18th, 
August  1st  and  ISth.  From  Quebec  July  10th  and  24th,  August  7th 
and  21st.  For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 
A.  E.  OTJTERBRIDQE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  S.S. 
Co..  Ltd.  29  Broadway.  New  York.  THOS.  COOK 
&  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


Quebec 
Central 
Railway 

The  only  line  operating  through   Pull- 
man  Huffet  Cars  between 

New  York  and  Quebec 

Tlirough    i'uilmaii   .Sleeping  Cars   with 
Dining   Car    Service   between 

Boston  and  Quebec 

and  tiirougli   I'lilimaii   Parlor  and  Din- 
ing ( "ars  between 

Portland  and  Quebec 

I'or   full  information,  time-taldes,  etc., 
apply  to  any  Tourist  Ticket  Ollicc,  or  to 

!■:.  O.  GRUNDY.  Ocn.  Pass.  Agent. 

SllKKBMriOKE,    Que. 

P.   R.   NKIt.r,,  T.   P.   A. 

K'.'irn     iiiH,    .N'lirll.    Sl.i.,    HosioN,    Mass. 


S^ 


SICKNESS 


MothersilFs 
Seasick  Remedy 

Satisfurlioii  Giiarantred  or  MiiiKii  Rtfunded. 

Offici.^llv  adopted  by  Steamship  Companies 
on  both  fresh  and  salt  water  — endorsed  by 
highest  authorities  — and  used  by  travelers 
the  world  over. 

Contains  no  cocaine,  morphine,  cpium, 
chloral,  coal  U\t  products,  or  their  derivatives. 

Sold  bv  leadiiiR  druifsrists.  50c  box  enough 
for  24  hours.     ?1 .00  box  for  ocean  voyage. 

The  One  Dependable  Preventative 
of  Nausea. 

A  copy  vt  lU'thorbiU's  Tr.ivfl  Book 
sent    i)y    requej*!,    withuut    char^'L*. 

NIOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  I.onrtun;  Montreal, 
Ne^v  York,  Paris    Milan.  Hamliurg. 


^^ Queen  of  Summer  Trips'' 
BY  SEA 

Merchants  and  Miners 

Transportation  Co. 

STEAMSHIP    LINES 

BETWEEN 

Baltimore,  Newport  News, 

Norfolk,  Boston  and  Providence. 

Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Baltimore,    Savannah    and    Jacksonville. 

Philadelphia,  Savannah  and 

Jacksonville. 

Tickets  Include  Meals  and  Stateroom  Berth 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  on  all  Steamers 

Automobiles  Carried 

.Sen J  for  Booklet 

W.  P.  TURNER,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

"  Plnest  Coastwise   Trips   In  the   World " 


MOUNT  GRETNA  PARK 

On  Line  of   CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 

Tli'i   irio'it,   popiilnr  iinil    ttt,lr«r;t,ivri   mountain   cottaKO    rimort    in    tlm   Sinlo. 

HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

A    modflrn    up-lo-dato    rsiort    hotol    will    bo    npnn    for   tlio    itnaHon    on    .Tiinn    27tli,       TIiIh   hotnl    Iti 
plnaiantl}'    lonatrd    on    an    nmlnnnnn    abovn    Lakn    (/'onnwftiro  and  Ih  lincominK  inoro  popular  oaoh  year. 
Apply    to    A.    A.    Woirnor,    I.ohanon,    Pa.,    until   .ronn   ZVIIi,    aftor    that  date  at   the  liotol. 

DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS,  ETC. 

I'crirKiylrnnln    r°liniiliifii|Mfl,    Jnljr    1-ril  l.iilljiTiiri      ('icniTiil     Coiitirll)     Siinrlny     Helionl     As- 

Irilti-d    |jri'ttir>'(i    Aawinhly,    Aiiu     4  l.'l.  "iiuliiy.    Auk.   H-ln. 

Aliriiiiil    AdxiMnldy  llcroritii'd    r'lMirrh.    Auk.    2  M. 

WrH*"    to    the    ritidiTitlBiicd    for    copy    of  li'-nurirully     IIIuhI  inliil     liooldft     of     Mount     (Irclnn. 


.    U.    •JIVII  I  II,   (  ,„„^,||  4  I  „!„„„„  Mn^ 


Co. 
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THE  HOMESTEAD 

BAILEY  ISLAND.  MAINE.    R«-opena  June  ISlh 

txicllciit    t  ililc    .mil    Service.      Illustrated    buuU 
let   upon  applTcation. 

Thomas   E.    IIazell,   Summit,   N.  J. 

Mms  . 

ROBINHOOO  INN  AND   COTTAGES 
BAILEY  ISLAND.   MAINE 

now    open.       liiirv-lly    mi    (  i.  can.       Spcciit    atten- 
tion   given    families.      Circular.       Mibs    MasSkv. 


I!!f  ASQUAM   HOUSE 

Holderness,  N.  H. 

A  high-class  modern  hotel  on  Shepard  Hill, 
on  shore  of  Asquam  Lakes,  commanding  a  view 
of  lakes  and  mountains  that  is  unsurpassed. 
Driving,    boating,    fishing,   bathing,   tennis. 

II.    V.   DOK'U,   Proprietor.  Booklets. 


COLONIAL  INN 


South  Woodstock 


Vermont 


ti>)lt,  driving,  line  roads,  tennis,  ri.-<hiiig; 
open  fires,  rooms  en  suite.  Private  baths. 
(Iirage.      Open   June   lo. 


Hotel  Nobscussett,  Dennis,  Sllt'^liy''''' 

Delightful   bathing.      Excellent    Table   and   Service. 
Booklets    and    road    maps. 

A.    W.    MacDorc.UX,    Manager. 


ABERDEEN  HALL 

Directly  on    Vineyard  Sound 


Mrs.  FRANCIS  P.  YEAGER 
HYANNIS.  CAPE  COD,  MASS. 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 

645  Beacon  Street 
Boston 

Situated  at  the  junction  of 
Beacon  St.,  Commonwealth 
and  Brookhne  Aves.,  over- 
looking the  Charles  River 
and  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the 
location  of  The  Buckminster 
is  unsurpassed,  either  for  a 
permanent  home,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists 
visiting  the  city  in  Summer. 

Apartments  of  Two  to  Four  Roomi  with 
Bath.      Either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

Every  Modern  Convenience   and   Luxury 

GEORGE  R.  SANFORD,  Manager 

Tel.  Back  Bay  3350 


THE  GREYLOCK  HOTEL 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.    The  Berkthirct 

Send    for   ropv    of   "WiUiamstown,    the    Vil- 
lage   Beautiful." 

HENRY  N.  TEAGUE.   Lessee 


Among  the  Southern  Berkshire  Hills 

THE  WONONSCO  HOUSE 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

Hotel  open  the  entire  year.  Suites  of  two  to 
five  rooms,  with  private  bath.  Local  and  long 
distance   telephones.      Excellent   trout   tisliiiig. 

E.    L.    PEABODV. 


HOTEL  BRETTON  HALL 

Broadway.  8Sth  to  86th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 

B«t\vi-iu   Rivirsiili'   Drive  and  Central    Park. 
Mew  York  City's  Largest  Transient  Uptown  Hotel 


Will..,.     ;    ..    uiiuutis    to    centre    of    theatre    and 
shopping      district.         Exception:illy      larce,      quiet 
rooms,   with  baths.     Special   summer  rates  now. 
All  the   co.nforts  of   the  better  New  York   Hotels 
at    one-third    less    price. 

Broadwa.v  Surface  Oars  from  Day  Line  129th 
St.  Pier  direct  to  Bretton  Hall,  within  ten  min- 
utes. 

Subway    Station    at    door — 86th    Street    Station. 

Elevated  Station  two  blocks  away — 86th  Street 
Station. 

ANDERSON  &  PRICE  COMPANY 


HOTEL  MARION 


LAKE    GEORGE,    N.  Y. 


RcnutifuUy  local. -d  on  West  Shore.  Ijirge. 
bright,  airy  tcmuhs  with  or  without  private 
baths.  Charming'  walks  and  drives.  .Ml 
steamers  liiiid  dinn'tly  in  front  of  Hotel.  .\il- 
jiiins  the  new  Lake  George  Country  (.Mub.  I'u- 
surpassed  faelUtiis  for  tishlng,  btnitiiiR,  SMiil- 
iiiR,  etc.  Touriwiiiients  In  coif  and  tennis,  also 
regattas  during  s.  Mson,  Livery,  Oarage.  Pally 
trips  l)y  iiutonwlilli'  to  Bolton,  Lake  (Jeorge 
and  dens  Kails.  Doslralile  cottages  for  rent. 
Three  of  the  most  beautiful  cottage  sites  on 
the  lake  for  snle.  A  cliariulng  cottage  to 
rent    for   the    seii-on. 

JOSEPH    H.    M.\RVEa.. 


dianapolis  crowd  saw  in  these  condi- 
tions a  chance  to  further  their  own  ends 
l)y  brinj^iiifjf  on  this  war.  Their  Mr, 
Hayes  staled  last  fall  before  there  was 
any  bloodshed:  "This  is  not  a  strike;  it 
is  a  war."  1  think  further  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  last  fall  the  thing 
could  have  been  settled  but  for  their  in- 
sisting^ on  unionizinj?  the  mines  and  in 
that  other  fact  that  they  at  once  set 
out  to  attack  and  destroy  the  mines  as 
soon  as  the  militia  was  withdrawn.  At 
Trinidad  there  is  some  doubt,  but  in 
the  Canon  City  field  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  there  was  no  militia  within 
a  hundred  miles  and  only  a  handful  of 
mine  guards  who  could  not  do  anythinjf 
but  act  on  the  defensive. 

You  hear  a  K^t^at  deal  about  the 
strikers  and  the  mine  owners,  but  there 
is  a  third  and  voicele.ss  class  about 
which  you  hear  nothing:,  and  that  is 
the  farmers  and  men  of  small  business 
who  make  up  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  foot  the  bills  and  in  the  end,  as 
consumers,  stand  all  the  losses  and  yet 
we  must  be  unheard  and  unconsidered. 
Neither  the  mine  owners  nor  the  stri- 
kers are  after  justice.  ...  In  my  opin- 
ion, if  any  chanj^e  is  to  be  made  neither 
the  mine  owners  nor  yet  the  strikers 
should  get  the  whole  income  from  the 
mines,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to 
divide  it  between  them,  but  after  paying 
fair  wages  and  fair  return  on  invest- 
ment whatever  is  left  should  either  go 
to  consumers  in  lower  prices  or  to  the 
public   thru   state   control   or  taxation. 

L.  M.  Sperry 

Pueblo,  Colorado 

A  Denver  dealer  in  real  estate 
sends  us  some  further  information: 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Ludlow  battle  was  started  by  Greeks, 
the  majority  of  them  having  come  to 
this  state  since  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
wars;  the  man  Tikas  who  was  killed 
was  not  a  miner,  but  the  proprietor  of 
a  pool  hall  in  Denver,  and  a  sort  of 
boss  among  his  countrymen  in  this 
state. 

There  were  no  women  and  children 
killed  in  Ludlow  except  those  suffo- 
cated; that  was  an  accident,  and  clearly 
the  fault  of  the  strikers.  Other  acci- 
dents equally  distressing  occur  con- 
stantly all  over  the  country  and  are 
soon  forgotten  by  the  general  public, 
but  the  strikers,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  revolutionists,  for  that  is 
what  they  really  are  as  surely  as  there 
are  revolutionists  in  Me.xico,  keep  this 
accident  before  the  public,  and  make 
all  the  capital  out  of  it  they  can,  when 
really  they  were  to  blame  for  it. 

The  militia  served  all  last  winter 
without  pay,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  whoever  could  be  persuaded 
to  serve.  The  militia  may  have  com- 
mitted some  acts  not  strictly  justi- 
fiable, but  soldiers  are  chosen  for  their 
ability  to  fight,  and  fighters  are  not 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  philan- 
thropists, reformers,  humanitarians 
and  other  peaceful  citizens.  At  Ludlow 
the  militia  were  engaged  in  actual  war, 
and  fighting  for  their  lives  against  an 
enemy  which  outnumbered  them  several 
times  over.  As  I  have  stated  the  large 
majority  of  the  revolutionists  in  the 
Ludlow  battle  were  Greeks  but  recent- 
ly returned  from  the  F>alkan  wars.  You 
will  realize  the  kiml  of  people  the  nul- 
itia  had  to  deal  with  if  you  refer  to 
what  The  Independent  of  May  '2[H\x 
tells  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Grtvks  in 
the  Balkans.  William  0.  Htnv 

/>«■)((•(">•,   Colorado 
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IN    THE    ADIRONDACKS 

THE   MOHAWK 

AND  TEN  COTTAGES 

FOURTH  UKE  FULTON  CHAIN 

SAME  MANAGEMENT  SINCE   1900 
Latest    equipments,    capacity    125  ;    electric    lights, 
runDiog    hot  and  cold    water   in  every  room,   private 
baths,  open  fires,  complete  heating  apparatus. 

Excellent  coisine;  finest  service;  own  garden;  moan- 
tain  spring  water;  mountain  sports;  two  tennis  courts; 
boating,  fishing,  music;  600-fi.  sand  bathing  beach. 

References  exchanged.  For  booklet  and  informa- 
tion address 

S.  C.  LONGSTAFF 

OLD   FORGE,         -         -         Herkimer  Counts,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  AveDae  Cart  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


vi 


2  a  Jim 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
Firit-Clait 

Ratei 
Reatonable 

with 
Batti 
and  up 

Send  for 
Booitlet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


THE     II\JIM 

223  Str  OND  STRfiX     NIAGARA  FALLS,  N-  Y. 


U'. 


f(K  FN'N'  i%  plr-,-ia;intly  loratr^l,  h.-ilf  a  Ijlock 

toiith   tit  the  Union   Station    .in'l   fliro  ily 

t'rtrr't    KpiHcopal    '  liiirrh.       'Die 

ilkr  ■iirroiini'liriK*  ati'l  plr;i«:int  vcr- 

.   th«r  lirrfl   travclrr,   while   our 

"I  all   rar   linr^    Mialf  a  block) 

),!,.,  L.    I,,   ,<,.    I-;,!),,    make    it 

/niliDK  tlie  J-'allt. 

'     '  '  I'  <,    liavc    Kleclrir 

'    U'-.tt,  Miii\  are   mi^/plirrl  with   Mot 

inniriK  Watrr  from  our  own   Oirp 

'  ir_    V. '■Ill,      Sifiifle,   $i.O'.   per   flay.      iJoiihlr, 

-n  ptt   i\»y.      K'lOnin   with    Bath,  fj.oo  an'l 

JO. 

F.   V    HorrifKr.SS,   proprietor. 


MfYTF-.l.  RARK  VIRW 

AKBUR/     l-AHK.     W      J. 
f.tth      A?/',      '<Ti<'      l.li.'k      tri.tli      Oii'ttll     r,t,      Allliritif 
Hi\ntri-        tUit'tftm    liiigU-    ur    <fi    ofillc,     with     t.dth; 
•  l«-»«r/,r    ■^r»l/»;    r-ii(i*/'lly    'VHt 

LLOYD  XVkV%.    MOR. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN 

Policewomen  have  lost  their  novelty 
in  Chicago,  but  Massachusetts  is  in- 
terested in  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Ethel  B.  Osborne,  of  Salem,  as  its  first 
woman  constable. 

Men  are  coming'  forward  rapidly 
into  the  equal  suffrag:e  ranks.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Men's  League  for 
Woman  Suffrage  announces  the  organ- 
ization of  ten  new  leagues. 

Professor  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chica- 
go, is  to  be  succeeded  as  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
by  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  of  New  York. 

Five  campaign  states  are  to  be  won 
in  four  months,  Nevada,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, North  and  South  Dakota.  The 
action  of  Congress  and  the  great  po- 
litical parties  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends largely  on  the  success  of  this 
struggle  for  woman  suffrage. 

Twenty-eight  nations  and  over  seven 
millions  of  women  were  represented  at 
the  Rome  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  which  voted  unani- 
mously that  every  representative  gov- 
ernment should  grant  women  full  suf- 
frage with  the  right  to  hold  office. 

Illinois  women  are  eager  for  the  po- 
litical activity  now  open  to  them.  Mrs. 
Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  president  of  the 
Illinois  E.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Catherine 
Goggin  are  to  represent  Chicago  women 
on  the  City  Council's  permanent  char- 
ter commission.  Miss  Josie  Westfall  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Ma- 
comb, Illinois,  defeating  Dean  Franklin 
in  every  precinct. 

Since  women  were  enfranchised  in 
New  Zealand  in  1893  the  following 
laws  of  benefit  to  women  have  been 
past:  Infant  Life  Protection  Act;  Act 
to  Regulate  Adoption  of  Children;  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act  Amendment;  Ju- 
venile Smoking  Suppression  Act;  Ser- 
vants' Registry  Offices  Act;  Shop  As- 
sistants' Act,  safeguarding  the  inter- 
ests and  health  of  shop-girls;  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  providing 
equal  standard  of  morality;  divorce  for 
wilful  desertion  for  five  years,  for  hab- 
itual drunkenness,  failure  to  support  a 
wife,  cruelty  or  for  seemingly  incurable 
lunacy;  T^riminal  Code  Amendment 
Act;  Act  enabling  women  to  receive 
compensation  for  slander  without  prov- 
ing .special  damage;  Summary  Legal 
Separation  Act,  to  safeguard  poor  wo- 
men against  brutal  or  drunken  hus- 
band.s;  Factory  Act,  re(f)gnizing  in 
Home  cases  equal  pay  for  ecjual  work, 
not  generally,  however;  Municipal 
Franchise  Act,  extended  to  women  rate- 
payers or  ratepayers'  wives  (women  el- 
igible for  town  bf>ardH,  hoHpital  and 
charitable  aid  boards,  and  to  mayoral- 
ty) ;  f>ld-Age  Pi-risions  Act,  which  ac- 
knowledges ecfjnomic  partnershij)  of 
husband  and  wife;  women  admitted  to 
practise  law;  technical  schools,  giving 
girls  ef|ual  opfiortunity ;  Hcientific  tem- 
perance instruction  in  public  H<hoolH; 
TeMttttorn'  Act,  compelling  testator  to 
provide  ff)r  wife  urifl  family. 


Cool,  Restful  Sleep 
in  Summer  at 

Grove  Park  Inn 

The  Finest  Resort  Hotel  in  the  World 
The  Altitude  Makes  It  Cool 

Absolutely  Fireproof:   Open  All 
Year 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing 
during  the  hot  summer  months 
in  the  mountains  of  Western 
North  Carolina. 

At  Grove  Park  Inn  there's 
rest,  comfort  and  wholesome- 
ness.  It's  an  old-fashioned 
Inn — walls  five  feet  thick  of 
granite  boulders.  Water 
from  the  slopes  of  highest 
mountain  east  of  the  Rockies; 
milk  and  cream  supplied  ex- 
clusively by  Biltmore  Dairies 
on  estate  of  George  W. 
Vanderbilt. 

Finest  golf  links  in  the  South 
adjoin  hotel.    No  mosquitoes. 

Write  for  literature.  Rates 
$5.00  a  day  up. 

GROVE   PARK   INN 

Sunset  Mountain      Asheville,  N.  C 


U/?e  Que*>n's  Hotel 

Toronto,   Canada 

American  Plan. 

$4-00  and  up  without  bath.      $5.00  and  up  with  bath. 

OiK'  of  tli>'  hii';;<'Hl  and  iiiuhI  i  uiilfiu'l  iihli'  liolcls 
Irj  till'  Duiiiliiiiiii  iif  Cainiclii,  Htilclly  lli'st<'liiHH;  1)0- 
liiK  adJiK'i'iit  III  till-  lal<i>,  coiiiiiiaiMlM  iiii  rxccllcnt 
vli'W  of  Toriiiito  Hiiy  ami  Laki'  Oiilarlo.  ('uIhIiio 
iind  wrvlci'  of  llic  IiIuIii'hI  onli'r.  Hotel  <'(in>'lii'H 
UK'i't  ull   lioatH  ntid   trulrm. 

MoOAW   &   WINNETT,    Propriotora, 


MORMAIM  'WHAN  OKOVIO.  N.  J.  Hutu  nv«. 
^^^-"^^"^^'^  hi-t.  (h'ciiii  &  Atul'ii.  lOl.T.  llRht 
IhroiiKhoiH.      ('     U.    IMtllWr. 

HOTEL   THEDFORD,  Aabury   Park,  N.  J. 

6th  Avoniie,  OviiIiiiiI'Iiik  (Iriiiii.  ICiilurKi'd  aiul  Ini- 
(iiMvi'il.  Siilti'  MJIIi  liiilli  Ki'lliicd  |ialr>MiaK«- 
K'M.kh'l.  ilAllKV  DIirKIIOM).  Owiior  and  I'ro- 
(irli'lor. 


the:     F»ITT.«SnUROH 

ASnUHY    PARK,    N.    J. 
Ii'llIHT    DOOIl    riioM    rillO   (XMOAN. 
(''iitiilly    hiili'l;    riiiiiim  en   hiiIIi'   with   priviili'   liiilli. 
I.     nig    A.    WII.I'IAM.H. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  ^Iruat.   Coriiar  ot  Broaii 

NEW  YURK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHIlJ^DELPHiA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Che«tnut  Street* 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Sccuiitiet  bouuht  and  sold  on  Commission 

Fuirign  Exchiinue,   Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Traniferi. 

Circular  Letters  (or  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

4th  and  Chestnut  St.   »5H„^fJ'  ^'j,   80  State  St. 
PHILADELPHIA    NEW  YORK    BOSTON 

Private  Telegraph  Connection 

with 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pittiburgh, 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

\li>mhert  nf   t!ic   Xezc    Vork,  PhUadelf'liia  and 
Boston  Stock  E-wliunc/cs 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

tjrdcrs  executed  tor  purch.lse  and  sale  ol  slocks 
and  bonds  in  all  markets  and  in  any  amount.  In- 
lormation  relative  tc  Securities  (active  or  inac- 
tive) will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Clients 
kept  lully  informed  ot  developments  affecting 
Ihrir  holdings.  Coupons  and  Dividends  col- 
lected. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNXS 

rrceiveii  on  favoruhle  terms  in  Anuria  a  Jiid 
in  England. 

FOREIGN  DRAFTS  AND  CABLE  TRANSFERS 

Bouijht  and  sold 
Collections   on   all  Parts  of   the  World 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  for  the  use 

o(  merchants  in  financing  their  importations 

Travelers'  Cheques 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Available  Everywhere 

Brown  Shipley  &  Co 


Founders 


Head  Office  I  nnfinn  Office  for  Travelers 

ders  Court   E.  C.  LOHUOIl  123  Pall  Mall.  S.  W. 


Tn  the  matter  of  Frank  A.  Maron,  As- 
signor. Chas.  Shongood,  Auctioneer,  sells 
Tuesday,  July  7,  19 M.  by  order  of  the  As- 
signee, at  10.30  a.  m..  at  Bush  Terminal. 
No.  68,  Thirty-fourth  street,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  assets  of  the  above  Assignor, 
consisting  of  machinery  and  tools,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  and  stock  in  trade 
heretofore  used  by  the  Assignor  in  the 
woodworking  business;  desks,  safe,  fix- 
tures,   etc. 

WiLLL-VM  F.  Carf.ll,  Assignee. 

Thomas  CRAnocK  Hiicihes,  .Attorney  for 
Assignee,  21  =;  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn, 
Now  York. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


mm 


THP:  case  of  MR.  JONES 

It  is  unfortunate  that  comjjletion  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  i.s  to  be  de- 
layed by  .shaip  oppo.sition  in  the  Senate 
to  the  confirmation  of  two  of  the  Presi- 
dent'.s  nominations.  The  men  opposed 
are  Paul  M.  Warbur}?,  of  New  York, 
and  Thomas  I).  Jones,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Warburg  has  exceptional  (lualifications 
for  a  seat  in  the  board.  His  knowledge 
of  banking,  practical  and  theoretical, 
local  and  international,  and  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  authors  of  the  new  law 
sought  to  solve,  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  choice,  and  it  is  report- 
ed that  the  President  desires  to  make 
him  president  of  the  board.  Therefore 
the  controversy  as  to  his  connection 
with  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, or  Harvester  Trust,  deserves 
some  consideration. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Senate  committee, 
President  Wilson  said:  "He  went  into 
the  board  of  the  Harvester  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  control  which  had  led 
it  into  the  acts  and  practises  which  have 
brought  it  under  the  criticism  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Government,  and  has 
been  very  effective  in  that  capacity.  He 
has  won  credit  and  admiration  for  his 
courage  in  that  matter."  That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Jones  went  in  as  a  reformer,  to 
correct  the  practises  on  account  of 
which  the  company  has  been  prosecuted 
by  the   Government. 

Such  information  as  is  available  now 
leads  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
misinformed.  When  Mr.  Jones  became 
a  director,  several  years  ago,  he  did  so 
at  the  request  of  President  McCormick, 
a  personal  friend,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  directors  then  in  office.  In 
other  words,  he  was  invited  and  wel- 
comed by  the  men  who  were  and  had 
been  responsible  for  the  company's  or- 
ganization, course  and  methods.  Evi- 
dently they  did  not  regard  him  as  an 
invading  reformer,  intending  to  re- 
verse that  course  and  change  those 
methods.  Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  sought  to  do  this. 

George  W.  Perkins,  a  prominent  and 
influential  director,  speaks  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  Mr.  Jones's  elec- 
tion. At  that  time,  he  says,  there  was 
no  division  in  the  board,  and  therefore 
the  new  member  could  not  join  a  fac- 
tion. There  was  no  suggestion  that  he 
was  coming  in  as  a  reformer.  "There 
has  been,"  Mr.  Perkins  adds,  "no  I'evo- 
lution  in  the  methods  or  conduct  of  the 
company  since  Mr.  Jones  became  a  di- 
rector. We  have  without  exception  been 
a  unit  in  believing  that  the  company's 
methods  have  been  not  only  legal  but 
honorable  and  fair." 

We  see  no  reason,  in  the  absence  of 
any  statement  from  Mr.  Jones  to  the 
contrary,  whv  Mr.  Perkins's  assertions 


as  to  the  attitude  of  the  board  toward 
Mr.  Jones  should  not  be  accepted.  Mr. 
Jones  has  explained  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  he  became  a  director  at  the 
request  of  friends. 

We  are  not  saying  that  Mr.  Jones  is 
(listiualified  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard  becau.se  he  is  a  Harvester  direc- 
tor, and  has  been  in  harmony  with  his 
associates.  Probably  Mr.  Wilson  select- 
ed a  good  man  for  the  place.  But  if  he 
is  to  be  a  member  of  this  important 
board,  he  should  go  in  upon  a  just  and 
truthful  record  of  what  he  has  done. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BILL 

For  some  time  Senator  Owen,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  has  been  striving  to 
secure  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  for  his  bill  to  regulate  stock 
exchanges,  and  for  a  report  written  by 
him.self.  The  bill  is  substantially  a  copy 
of  the  one  prepared  by  the  Pujo  Money 
Trust  Committee,  with  nearly  all  of  the 
original  measure's  restrictions  and  pen- 
alties. A  majority  of  the  committee  op- 
posed both  the  bill  and  the  report.  On 
the  25th,  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  committee 
meeting  attended  by  only  five  members, 
obtained  the  votes  of  three  of  these  for 
the  bill,  and  forthwith  reported  it  to 
the  Senate.  Then  he  sailed  for  Europe. 

On  the  following  day  the  Senate, 
after  his  curious  action  had  been  laid 
before  it,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  sent 
the  bill  back  to  the  committee.  There 
had  been  no  consideration  of  proposed 
amendments  in  commtitee,  and  Mr. 
Owen's  course  in  making  a  report  had 
been  distinctly  irregular.  The  Senate's 
vote  was  clearly  a  rebuke  to  him. 

The  bill,  as  it  stands,  ought  not  to 
become  a  law.  It  is  not  a  good  bill.  Mr. 
Owen's  attempt  to  bring  it  into  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  bill  supported  by  his  commit- 
tee shows  that  he  is  out  of  place.  He  is 
unworthy  to  be  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee or  any  other. 


T^he  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced: 

Bowory  SaviriRs  Bank,  semi-annual.  3^2  per 
cent    per   annum,   payable  on   and   after   July    -0. 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent  per  an- 
num,   payable   on    and   after   July    20. 

Dollar  Savinsrs  Bank,  3'A   per  cent  per  annum. 

East  River  National  Bank,  semi-annual,  2 
per    cent,    payable   on    and    after    July    1. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  i)referred,  quarterly,  \\ 
per   cent,    payable    July    1. 

Maiden  Lane  Savings  Bank,  semi-annual.  4 
tier   cent    per   antii  m. 

Merchants  Kxchange  National  Bank,  semi- 
annual.  3  per  cent,  iiayable  on  and  after  July   1. 

The  Greater  New  York  Savings  Bank.  S^i  per 
cent    per   annum,    imyable  on   and   after   Jul\    'JO 

Union  Dime  Savings  Bank.  3>s  per  cent  per 
annum,   payable   on    and   after   July    H>. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  common,  ex- 
tra,  payment   postponed   from  July   1   to  July   -0. 

Union  Square  Saving  Bank,  semi-annual.  SVj 
per  cent  per  annum.  v>ayable  on  and  after 
July   20. 

United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, coupons  on  20  Year  Debenture  ft'^V  Bonds. 
Kayab'e  July    1. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Conipany.  preferrtnl.  ipiavterly.  l\  -ler  cent, 
Iiayable  July  16:  common,  quarterly.  1  \>er  >vnt, 
nayable    July    80 
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THE 

Merchants  National  Bank 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF    NEW  YORK 
42   Wall   Street 


FOUNDED 
1803 


CAPITAL  - 
SURPLUS  - 
UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$2,000,000 

1,500,000 

700,000 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT  M.  GALLAWAY,  President 
JOSEPH  W.  HARRIMAN,  Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH   BYRNE,  Vice-Pres.   &   Cashier 
ALDERT   S.   COX,   Asst.   Cashier 
OWEN   E.  PAYNTER,  Asst.   Cashier 
FRANK  L.   HILTON,   Asst.   Cashier 


THE 


NATIONAL  BANK 
OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  an(i  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $45,000,000 

Resources 
over  $67,000,000 


MWINKSS     SOI.ICITKIt     AM>     IJBKRAL 
THFATI^'KNT    PHO.VflSflO 


6% 


Our  First  Farm  Mortgages 


7% 


If. 


Un*  McTi/m.     Thevs  uu 


i  r.'     K  .r.Ktr,  sr  'v',r  I, '.ration      '  T       *  i  rift 
fiul  in  CapllHl,  tnoo 
P.  O    ll^i»  U.  II .ritfirio 


IVfemorial  Tablets 

Ar*  k«ln(  (ail  of   lir»ni*   t'ri,irr»4  from 

Wreck  of  U.S.S.  Maine 

\ftiil    /"f    illinlr'ilr'l    hook    on    Irthlrlt.       PrtI, 


PEBBLES 

Harold — Ever  hear  an  Oyster  Bay? 
Doc — Sure,  it's  a  Long  Island  Sound. 
^Penn  State  Froth. 

It's  a  wise  husband  that  can  remem- 
ber his  wife's  birthday  and  forget  her 
age. — Life. 

Frank  Lynn  Hall — Why  do  you  call 
Rover  a  lap  dog? 

G.  Wynn  Smythe — Because  that's  the 
way  he  takes  milk. — The  Widow. 

Herod  had  offered  Salome  anything 
her  little  heart  desired. 

■'Votes  for  women  I"  she  cried,  being 
strictly    modern. — Princeton    Tiger. 

"Pa,  where  is  writers'  cramp  lo- 
cated?" 

"Quite  often  in  the  pocketbook,  son." 
— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

Boy — I  want  to  get  a  chicken. 
Butcher — Want  a  pullet? 
The    Kid — No,    you    nut;    I    want   to 
carry  it. — Penn  State  Froth. 

Judge — What  is  your  occupation, 
my  man? 

Prisoner — I  am  a  bus-driver,  my  lord. 

Judge — You  mean  you  are  the  driver 
of  horses  attached  thereto? 

Prisoner — Yes,  sir. 

Judge — You  are  charged  with  hitting 
this  man  on  the  face.  Did  you  do  it? 

Prisoner — Certainly  not! 

Judge — What  did  you  do,  then? 

Prisoner — I  hit  him  on  the  nasal  or- 
gan attached  thereto! — Tit-Bits. 

A  friend  residing  in  Lahore 
Insists  it  is  pronounced  Tagore. 

Another  thinks  of  Gustave  Dore 
And  says  he  knows  it  is  Tagore. 

Another,  with  a  knowing  way. 
Declares  it  must  be  Tagore. 

While  yet  another  thinks  it  swagger 
To  call  the  noble  Poet  Tagore. 

Prof.  Wi.se,  gray  as  a  badger 
Authoritatively  says  Tagore. 

Ah,  me,  how   foolish   all  this  waggery. 
Of  cour.se   it  is  correctly  Tagore. 

—Carolyn    Wells. 

Hurrah  for  the  country  where  breezes 

are  sweet. 
And  the  newly  laid  eggs  are  too  costly 

to  eat; 
The    bf-autiful    country    where    rivulets 

flow, 
And  they  sell  all  their  butter  and  eat 

oleo ; 
The  calm,  peaceful  country  where  ber- 
ries turn  brown, 
And  every  last  berry  is  shipped  to  the 

town ; 
Where    Nature    has    jiainted    a    canvas 

full   rare. 
And    folks   are   too   busy   U)   \<>()k   or   to 
^  ca  r«- ; 

I  And  th«;   farmer  who  ga/.es  at  eve  o'er 
the  plain 
Merely  sp<Tulat.<'M  whether  those  clouds 
I  will   bring    rain! 

lyCt  UH  hie  to  the  country,  away   from 
thr-  stress 
j  And  hurry  back  hornc  on  the  eight-ten 
I  express!  Jii(l(;r. 


DIVIDENDS 


EAST    RIVER    NATIONAL    BANK. 

N.'W  York,  JiiiK-  ^4,  1914. 
.\  s<'mi-a^nual  tliviilcnd  of  two  iht  oeiit.  lias 
tills  liay  been  dcclareii  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Bank,  payahlc  on  and  after  W'-diiesday, 
.Inly  1.  I!tl4.  Transfer  b'Hiks  will  reiuain  closed 
from  June  24  to  July  2,  1914,  inclusive. 
UKO.    E.    IIOYKU,    Cashier. 

MERCHANTS     EXCHANGE     NATIONAL     BANK 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

June  2:{,  1914. 
The  -Board  of  Directors  hove  this  day  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  lier  cent.,  free  of 
tax,  payable  on  ;iiid  after  July  1,  1914,  to  Stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  busini'ss  June 
25,    1914. 

E.    v.    GAMBIER.    Vice-Prest.    and   Oa.shler. 

The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 

128  AND  130  ■BOWERY. 

New  York,  June  8,  1914. 
A  semi-annual  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
THREE  and  ONE-HALF  Per  Cent,  per 
annum  has  been  declared  and  will  be 
credited  to  depositors  on  all  sums  of 
$5.00  and  upward  and  not  exceeding 
$3,000  which  shall  have  been  deposited  at 
least  three  months  on  the  first  day  of 
July  ne.xt,  and  will  be  payable  on  and 
after   Monday,    July   20,    1914. 

Money   deposited   on    or   before   July    10   will    draw 

interest    from   July    1,    1914. 

HENRY    A.    SCHENCK.    President. 
WILLIAM   E.    KNO.X,    Comptroller. 
JCSEPH   G.   LIDDLE,   Secr^Jtary. 


INCORPORATED  1827 

Xtie   Brooklyn 
Sav^iriQS  Bank 

Pierrepont    and     Clinton    Sts. 

New  Entrance-SOO  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST  AT  THE  RATE  OF 

4    F*er    Cent.    F*er  Annum 

will  be  credited  to  depositors  July  1,  1914 
(payable  on  and  after  July  20th)  on  all 
sums  entitled  thereto.  Deposits  made  on 
or  before  July  10th  will  draw  interest 
from    July    1st.  ;  :  :  :  : 

CROWELL  HADDEN.  President 
LAURUS  E.  SUTTON.  Comptroller 
ARTHUR  C.  HARE.  Cashier 
CHAS.  C.  PUTNAM.  Asst.  Comptroller 


DOLLAR     SAVIMGS     BAIMK 

2.S0,S  Third   -Vvenue. 
Interest  credited  July   1.   at  the  rat<>  of,  THREE 
AND   ONMMl.XLI''    TKIt    CKNT.    per    annum,    on    ac- 

lilts    fioni    sr<    to    S:!.(MHI        Deposits    made    on    or 

lo-fore   July    loth    draw    interest    fniin    July    1st. 
flEOIKJE    K.    EDW.VRD.S.    President. 
WM.    M.    KIOltN,    Treasurer. 

THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

498    FIFTH    AVENUE.    CORNER    12TH    STREET. 

Borouifh   of  Brooklyn,   Now  York   City. 

Till-  tnistc-i-s  have  allo\vc'<l  Interest    at    the   rate  of 

THREE   AND  ONE-HALF   PER  CENT, 

piT   iiimiiiii    on    nil    minis    from    *."    to  $:!.IMM)   for   the 

six     iiioiitlis     and     Ihiee     nioiillis     enillii;,'     .Iiiiie     .'tii. 

1914,    iKiyiilil and   after  July    21),    1914. 

Money    dopositod    on    or    before    July    13,     1914, 
will   draw  interest  from  July   Ist.    . 

rir.Mtl.ICS    J     olIKItMAYIOR,    President. 
\VII,I,IA.\I     (lUKlt.M.VYl'iK,     Xecietary. 

OREENWICH  SAVINGS  BANK 

n.V''i>iiPOH,ATEi)  ih:!:i.) 

8,    E.    Cor.   0th   Avo.   and    leth   St,,   Now   York. 

TWO-RATE    INTEREST   DIVIDEND 

SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  30,    1914, 

III!    nil    Hiitiih    frniii    $r,    to    $;!.0(MI    lo   (li'pimllorK   en- 
tilled   lo   liitereMi    iiiider   tlie   by   liiwH.    at    till-   rate   of 

FOUR   PER  CENT. 
I"r   nniiiiin,   on   so   miicli   of  every   iici'ouiit   as  Hlinll 
nol    etrei'il    fl,IKMI.    mid    a(     the    rate    of 

THREE  AND   ONE-HALF  PER   CENT, 

IM-r   tiiinitiii   on    k<i    niiieh    of   every    iici-oiint    an    hIhiII 
r  Xeied    »I,<HK»,     piiMlble    on    ii  lid    lifter    .liily     21),     lltH. 

Deposits    iiiadn    on    or    bol'oro   July    10    will    draw 
Inturnst    from   July    1,    1014. 

JAMICW    r^tUVTMN.    rrepildenf. 

(MIAKI-K.S    M.     Il|l|(IH.)U,    Treimuier. 
KltANCIS    M     1VA(>)N.    Jl(., 
It     oiililCN    <ll|srir,M, 


'  j  Hecrctnr^e 
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Maidtii  Lane  Savhujs  Hank 

17U    Br<.  >  M  .        11    Laue, 

Uail  Uecluri'tJ  u  I   ul    ttif   rule  uf 

i  »^„       A..  ..  w  il 

Dapuaiti   cukdo   on  ur   beturd    July    lOth    will  draw 

luttsrudt     from    July     Ut.        1).  ii..aU:.     i-.i.iv.il  fium 
U                                           i   ;    iialui'daya    ' 

J                                                      If".    A.    I:        .           ,  Pr»!i. 


THE  MANHAHAN 
SAVINGS  INSTITITION 

644-646  Bruadway,  Cur.  Bkecker  su  N.  Y. 
126Tfl  SEJUI-ANNIAL  DIVIDEND 

June  9.  1914- 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have 
declared  interest  (liy  the  rules  entitk-d 
thereto)  at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND 
ONE-HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on 
all  sums  not  exceeding  $J,ooo  remain- 
ing on  deposit  during  the  three  or  six 
months  ending  on  the  30th  inst.,  pay- 
able on  or  after  July  20,  1914. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  July  10, 
1914,  draw  interest  from  July  i,   1914. 

JOSEPH  BIRD,  President. 

CONSTANT  M.  BIRD,  Secretary. 
ARTHUR  STILES,  Asst.  Secty. 


THE  SOUTH  BROOKLYN  SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 

i6o  and    162  Atlantic  Ave.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

4% 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  FOUR  PER  CENT, 
per  annum  will  be  credited  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30th,  1914,  on  all  accounts  entitled 
thereto  from  $5.00  to  $3,000,  payable  on  and  after 
July   isth,   1914. 

Deposits   made   on    or    before   July    loth,    1914, 
will  draw  interest  from  July   ist,  1914. 

WILLIAM  J.  COOMBS,  President. 
CLARENCE   S.    DUNNING,   Treasurer. 


UNION  DIME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

40tli  Street  and  6th  Avenue 

An    Interest    Dividend    (110th    Consecutive)    has 
Irfen  declared   at   the    rate   of 
Three   and   One-half  Per   Cent,    iier   annum 
Credited    July    1.    1914,    and    payable 
on   and   after  Thursday,   July    16.    1914, 
on    all    sums    cntitlfd    thereto    uuder 
the    By-Laws. 
Money   deposited    on   or   before 
July    10   draws   interest    from 
July    1.    1914. 
Alex.    P.    W.    Kinnan.     President. 
Francis  M.    Leake,   Treasurer. 
William  G.  Ross,   Secretary. 


132nd  Semi-Annual  Dividend 
UNION  SQUARE   SAVINGS   BANK, 
No.   20   Union   .Square. 
A    DIVIDEMD    has    been    declared    for    the    six 
months   ending   June   30.    1914.    on   all   deposits   en- 
titled   thereto   at    the    rate    of  „„,„„ 
THREE   AND   ONE-HALF   PER    CENT, 
per  annum  on   sums  from   .$5  to  $3,000,   payable   on 
and  after  July  20,    1914. 

Deposits  made   on   or  before  July    10   will   draw 
Interest    from   July    1.  „  ,  ^„     „       .. 

WILI.L^M   H.   ROOKWOOD,   President. 
HENRY   R.    BRINCKERiHOFF,   Secretary. 
FREDERIC   C.   >in..LS,   Cashier. 
Open  10  to  3;  Mon.,   10  to  7;   Sat..   10  to  12. 

Accounts    of    Societies    accepted. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 
Preferred  Stock. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and 
Three-quarters  Per  Cent,  has  been  declared  by 
the  Directors  of  this  Corp<iration,  payable  July  1. 
1914,  to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  June  25, 
1914!     Checks   will   be   mailed. 

WINFIEIiP    S.    SMYTH,    Treasurer. 

United  States   Realty  Sc  Improvement   Co. 
Ill    Broadway.    New   York,   June   2(!,    1914. 
The    coupons    on     this    Company's    Twenty-Year 
Debenture   5%    Bonds,    due    July    1st    next,    will   be 
paid    on   July    Ist    upon    presentation    at    the    Com- 
oanv's    office.    Room    140S,    Trinity    BuIUIIub. 

B.    M.    FELLOWS.    Treasurer. 


wiri:lf:ss  flashes 

AccordiiiK  to  the  report  of  the  Do- 
miniuns  linyal  Commission  which  met 
in  London  leientiy  the  demand  for  do- 
mestic servants  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  so  j^reat  that  nowaiiays  be- 
fore a  ship  carrying'  women  emigrants 
si^fhts  land  many  of  its  passengers  are 
engaged  liy   vviieless  telegraphy. 

William  Marconi  has  agreed  with 
Signur  Ernesto  Nathan,  Italian  Com- 
missioner to  the  Fanama-I'acirtc  Ex- 
position, to  show  at  San  Francisco  next 
year  the  largest  exhibit  of  wireless  ap- 
paratus ever  yet  set  up  anywhere.  Mr. 
Marconi  also  promises  that  by  the  time 
the  exposition  opens  he  will  have  per- 
fected his  wireless  telephone  so  that 
any  visitor  who  wishes  can  do  a  little 
wireless  talking. 

Greece  has  contracted  with  the  Mar- 
coni Company  for  fourteen  wireless 
field  stations.  Eight  of  these,  for  use  in 
rough  country,  are  to  be  motor-car  sets 
each  of  IV2  K.  W.  power  and  having  a 
maximum  range  of  about  250  miles. 
The  rest  are  special  V2  K.  W.  pack  sets 
with  a  range  of  eighty  miles.  The  masts 
of  the  motor-car  sets  are  to  be  seventy 
feet  high,  and  those  of  the  pack  sets 
fifty-four  feet  high. 

There  is  now  a  chain  of  wireless  sta- 
tions around  the  Australian  coast  so 
close  to  each  other  that  as  soon  as  a 
vessel  gets  out  of  the  range  of  one  it 
enters  that  of  another.  Communication, 
in  fact,  can  be  obtained  in  a  zone  of 
400  miles  by  day  and  1500  miles  by 
night  from  any  position  on  the  sea- 
board. Stations  in  the  north  and  south 
of  New  Zealand  and  a  short-range  in- 
stallation at  Fiji  complete  the  system; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  link  the  outlying 
British  possessions  in  the  South   Seas. 

Announcement  was  made  on  June 
20th  that  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
partment has  arranged  to  equip  at  once 
its  wireless  station  on  Fire  Island  with 
the  Telefunken  wireless  signal  system 
for  warning  ships  in  fog.  This  first  in- 
stallation will  be  an  experiment  to  give 
the  apparatus  a  thoro  test,  and  if  the 
Navy  Department  considers  it  a  suc- 
cess the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  dotted 
with  other  similar  signal  stations.  The 
high  power  radio  plant  to  be  employed 
will  flash  radio  waves  in  a  circle,  like 
the  light  rays  from  a  lighthouse,  to  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

In  some  recent  experiments  at  Leg- 
horn, Italy,  to  show  the  practicability 
of  setting  off  mines  by  "wireless,"  the 
control  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  small 
building  about  2500  feet  from  the  two 
mines  to  be  exploded.  These  mines  were 
submerged  in  the  se?  about  400  feet 
from  shore  and  100  feet  apart.  Man- 
rico  Compare,  the  inventor  of  the  con- 
trol device  used,  exploded  the  mines 
separately,  at  an  interval  of  two  sec- 
onds. Raised  ground  with  trees,  stone 
fences  and  buildings  obstructed  the 
space  between  the  firing  apparatus  and 
the  mines,  while  several  wireless  sta- 
tions were  in  close  proximity.  The  ex- 
periments proved  that  the  destination 
of  the  wave?:  could  be  fixed  without  in- 
terference. 


American  Telephone   and 
Telegrapli  Company 

A  DiviiU'iid  ol  iwo  Dtillars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  July  IS,  1914, 
ti)  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  June  30,  1914. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


American  Telephone  and 
Teleyraph  Company 

Four  Per  Cent.    Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Cotillons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
tlieir  terms  on  July  1,  1914,  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be 
paid  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.      G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO. 

Extra    Dividend    on    Common    Stock. 

The  dale  of  payment  i>t  the  extra  dividend  on 
th<>  eoniiiioM  caplial  stock  of  tlilx  ('ompaiiy,  de- 
ekired  cm  .Liiiuarv  M,  11114,  has  been  postponed 
from  July  1  to  July  20,  1914,  snlijicl  to  Hucli  fur- 
ther piiKtiKiiiiiiieiils  11.S  hIjiiII  )»•  ilcemed  necessary 
or  advisable   by    rcamdi   of   litluallou, 

UNION    P.VCIFK;    RAII/RO.VD    COMPANY, 
iro  nroadway,  I'UEDLRIC    V.   S.   CROSBY, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Treasurer. 

June   2:j,    1914. 

WESTIIMGHOUSE 

Electric    &    Manufacturing^    Company. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  1%%  on  the  PRE- 
FERRED stock  of  this  Company  will  be  paid  July 
15,    1914. 

A  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  CO.VIlMON 
stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarter  ending 
June    30,    1914.    will    be    paid    July    ao,    1914. 

Both  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record   as   of   June   30,    1914. 

T.   W.  SIEMON,  Treasurer. 

New   York.   June   24.    1914. 

REAL   ESTATE 

TO   RENT  FOR  SEASON 

GLEN  RIDGE.    NEW  JERSEY 

Nicely  furnished  collage.  Attraclive  location  on  knoll,  fifty 
feet  back  from  ihc  street.  Shade.  Large  screened  porch. 
Telephone.  Piano.  Kinc  new  gas  range  and  water  heater. 
Two  bath  rooms.  Shower.  Comfortable,  convenient,  delight- 
ful summer  home.  Low  rent  to  responsible  parly.  Apply  to 
F.  S.  EASTEY,  care  G.  "WashinKton  Coffee  Co. 
79  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FAMILY  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

Located  in  the  best  summer  residence  section  of  Chautauqua, 
New  York.  Corner  plot  beautifully  planted  with  shrubbery 
and  native  flora.  Open  space  on  three  sides,  views  of  grove 
and  lake.  Tasteful  interior  decoration.  Amply  furnished  for 
housekeeping.  Natural  gas  in  kitchen.  First  floor  bath. 
Living  and  dining  room  open  on  veranda.  Three  double  bed- 
rooms, two  sleeping  porches,  bath  on  second  floor.  Servants' 
quarters  third  floor.  Immediate  possession.  Rent  $450  or  for 
sale.  Address  The  Independent,  or  Box  452  Chautauqua.  N.Y. 

F  IM  HA1  I Y  AUTHORS'  AND  PUBLISHERS' 
1.    HI.    UVLLl  REPRESENTATIVE, 

Established    1905. 
Circulars  sent  upon  request.        156  tMfth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


CON 


CRESSIONAL  INFORMATION 
supplied.  Fifteen  years'  continuous 
official  employment,  indexing  Con- 
t;ressional  Record.  For  particulars, 
aildress,  Wm.  Macon  Coleman, 
Evans   Building,   Washington,  D.  C. 


(CEwanEE 


Privali  Water  Sppply  Plants  —  Privalt  EUctrk  Liskt  PUnts 
Stwact  Disposal  Plants-Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Heme  Power  Plants -Baseline  Eneines— Pumping  lachiner) 

BuUtin  M  Mny  OutfN  Smml  am  Hanmumt 

KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY    CO. 

N*w  VBrk  CHy  -  Ktwan**,  Ills.  -  CMcag* 


GOING  AWAY? 

If  you  desire  your  address  clumped  on  our 
nailing  lists,  please  let  us  know,  if  possible,  two 
weeks  or  more  in  advance.  Kindly  give  us  your 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address,   when  \vritil\g. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York 


July  6,  1914 
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ROMANCES  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS 

npHE  American  romance  is  in  the  large  office  buildings  and  the  marts  of  trade;  it  is  the  romance  of 
■*■  great  achievements  in  commerce,  in  industrial  leadership.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  romance !  The 
child  of  the  world's  nations  is  leading  them! — Arnold  Bennett. 

''The  Making  of  a  Cleanly  Nation" 


It  is  the  privilege  of  the  reporter  of  current  affairs  to 
view  in  wide  perspective  the  sweep  of  events.  Contempla- 
tion of  the  panorama  induces  appreciation  of  what  is  vital 
to  the  furtherance  of  human  welfare. 

The  writer  of  this  series  of  stories  has  been  impressed 
with  the  far-reaching  benefit  the  public  has  derived  from 
the  periodicals  of  national  circulation.  Such  publications 
through  their  advertising  pages  alone  have  contributed 
abundantly  to  the  progress  of  the  time. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  have  come  remarkable 
stories  of  achievements  through  national  periodical  adver- 
tising. Many  of  them  are  written  large  in  the  business 
annals  of  the  nation.  They  reflect  on  economic  and  intel- 
lectual advance.  _  They  illustrate  the  commercial  and  edu- 
cational force  of  magazine  advertising. 

These  narratives  have  had  all  the  elements  of  romance. 
The  one  here  presented  appears  to  this  chronicler  as 
dramatic.  Its  stage  is  the  United  States.  Its  actors  are 
the  thousands  of  people  of  every-day  life.  The  spectacle 
unfolded  is  "the  making  of  a  cleanly  nation." 

A  broad  statement  that !  It  came  from  a  business  official 
who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this  national  houseclean- 
ing.  And  that  the  words  are  no  empty  boast  this  story 
would  seem  to  prove. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  Allegheny  City.  Pennsylvania,  a 
young  firm  was  manufacturing  and  selling  porcelain-enam- 
eled kitchen  utensils.  The  business  was  not  large.  But  the 
products  were  an  innovation  and  appealed  to  housewives. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company  thus  began  its 
mission  of  ministering  to  sanitary  advancement.  The  por- 
celain enameling  as  applied  to  kitchen  appliances  had 
proved  satisfactory.  Members  of  the  firm  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  same  process  might  be  used  successfully  on 
bath-tubs  and  other  sanitary  fixtures. 

This  was  only  an  idea.  The  manufacturers  knew  the 
application  of  an  enamel  coating  to  a  metal  body  as  large 
as  a  bath-tub  would  be  costly  and  difficult.  But,  like  all 
pioneers,  they  fought  their  way  through  handicaps.  The 
story  of  the  development  of  their  idea  is  the  story  of  the 
success  of  this  significant  industry. 

Several  years  of  research  and  experiment  ensued.  It 
was  not  until  1H79  that  the  first  tubs  made  by  the  Standard 
Company,  under  a  new  process  of  enameling,  were  placed 
on  the  market.  For  a  considerable  time  thereafter  the 
output  of  the  concern  was  only  two  bath-tubs  a  day.  But 
little  was  known  of  the  new  products,  and  this  capacity 
was  equal  to  the  demand. 

Plumbing  fixtures  in  use  at  this  time  were  of  an  unsatis- 
factory, unsanitary  kind.  Open  plumbing  was  unheard  of 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Stationary  fixtures  then  were  en- 
cased in  wo<^^dwork  of  ornate  designs  The  housewife  of 
today  would  not  countenance  them  Nor  would  they  now 
be  tolerated  in  hospitals  or  public  buildings. 

Ten  years  past  without  bringing  more  than  limited  rfcog- 
nttion  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  sanitary  products. 
Their  idea  had  bfcn  realized,  but  few  knew  of  it.  Then 
the  company  decided  that  this  idea  was  big  enough  for  the 
entire  country  to  know  about.  The  manufacturers  had  a 
vi»if/n  of  a  new  sanitary  era  being  ushered  in  through  thr 
use  of  their  product.*. 

Tbr  p»-opIr  of  the  country  at  large  first  Ifarncfl  of  the 
"Standard  Idea"  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  half -page  ad- 
vertisement appf-ared  in  several  weekly  and  mf>nthly  perif>d- 
icals  of  national  circulation.  The  aflvcrtising  was  neither 
extensive  nor  systematic.  It  embodied  no  new  advertising 
idea*.  But  it  carried  to  the  public  a  message.  "Heahh 
depend*  on  sanitatir/n,"  this  read.  And  the  public,  tiien 
ju-  '  ^^  to  a  new  consciousness  of  living  problf  ms. 

1»^  .    iritrrrsfed.     The  advertising  was  sfartcl  at 

the  psyf  bol'/yi'al  riK;rrient.  ft  rretited  a  great  subconsrions 
H'-'-o  of  fhrsf  sanitary  pro'lucfs. 

Thut  wan  realized  the  hope  of  the  manufacturers  that 


their  fixtures  might  play  an  important  part  in  sanitary 
development.  The  extensive  sale  of  their  products  has 
gone  hand-in-hand  with  an  enormous  growth  in  the  desire 
for  cleanly  living  during  the  last  two  decades.  The  ad- 
vertising of  these  sanitary  commodities  created  so  much 
interest  that  many  publications  printed  instructive  articles 
on  sanitation  in  the  home  and  public  building. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  few  houses,  however  luxuri- 
ous, that  boasted  a  tub  or  ordinary  bathing  facilities.  To- 
day the  humble  home  of  the  mechanic  or  laborer  has  its 
comfortable  and  sanitary  bathroom.  We  see  sanitary  prod- 
ucts everywhere  in  our  daily  life — in  the  store,  club,  hotel, 
barbership,  office-building,  and  railroad  station.  These 
fixtures  have  removed  dangers  of  infection  and  made  for 
sanitation  in  the  home,  the  factory,  and  public  place.  They 
have  demonstrated  the  sanitary  value  of  water. 

As  the  crusade  for  cleanly  living  advanced  with  the  cam- 
paign of  educational  advertising  in  the  national  periodicals, 
the  business  of  the  company  grew  in  leaps.  Within  the 
year  after  the  first  advertisement  appeared,  the  factory 
trebled  its  output  and  the  expansion  continued  year  after 
year.  The  original  plant  occupied  two-thirds  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  with  buildings  containing  sixty  thousand  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Today  the  "Standard"  factories  cover 
sixty  acres,  with  buildings  having  nearly  three  and  a  half 
million  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Since  the  "Standard  Idea"  took  hold,  there  have  been 
sold  over  three  milion  "Standard"  baths,  a  like  number  of 
lavatories  and  not  less  than  ten  million  miscellaneous 
"Standard"  sanitary  fixtures.  The  combined  daily  capacity 
of  the  factories  is  two  thousand  each  of  tubs,  lavatories, 
and  sinks,  in  addition  to  a  large  output  of  miscellaneous 
fixtures.  The  great  demand  for  these  goods  has  been 
created  by  magazine  advertising.  The  large  distribution 
made  it  possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  prices 
of  their  products,  placing  them  within  reach  of  every 
builder. 

Eleven  years  after  the  advertising  campaign  in  the 
national  periodicals  began,  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  five 
million  dollars,  which  was  later  doubled.  Before  the  ad- 
vertising started,  the  Standard  Company  was  making  only 
a  few  tubs  a  day. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
part  of  the  present  century  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  remarkable  years  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  In 
no  other  period  has  so  nuicli  been  accomplished  toward 
improving  living  conditions.  Ideas  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene, unknown  a  few  years  ago,  have  become  so  inbred 
in  our  lives  that  were  we  compelled  to  forego  them  we 
should  feel  that  we  had  retrogressed  for  centuries. 

The  educational  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Standard 
Company  in  tlie  national  periodicals,  appealing  for  clean- 
liness in  the  homes  and  in  jjublic  and  business  build- 
ings, has  been  a  w'lip  anrj  a  stimulus  to  tlie  nation. 

"Much  of  the  sanitary  ()rogrcss  of  this  country,"  said 
.Mr.  E.  F.  Gregg,  manager  of  publicity  for  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  during  the  past  four- 
teen years,  "inclufling  that  of  National,  State,  and  muni- 
cipal boards  of  health  and  private  organizations,  has  been 
influenced  by  llie  efjucational  work  carried  on  by  the  Stand- 
ard r>)mi)any  during  the  pasi   twenty-five  years." 

Tlie  national  periodicals  iiavc  reason  lf>  be  |)roud  of  their 
pari  in  the  campaign  of  publicity  that  established  a  new  era 
in  the  sanitary  princijiles  of  living.  As  the  media  of  ex- 
pression for  the  .Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany they  colli ributcfl  their  own  force  as  ()iil)lic  educators 
in  driving  home  tlic  theories  wliich  these  maiuifactiirers 
were  striving  to  impress  upon  tlic  public  cfnisciousness. 
The  result  has  been  a  iiap|iy  one.  'I  hr  nation  indccil  has 
hern  made  dranh.  And  I  lie  pioiu-cr  and  foremost  workers 
to  thin  end  have  been  rewarded  with  an  enormous  business. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atl4uuc  UuUaiutf.  j1  WaU  il..  New  y>i(k 


lusurej  Agaioit  Marine  aod  lolaad  TraosporUtiua 
Klili  .aiiil  Wi!l  liiue  f  uliciea  Making  Lui»  Pay 

able  lu  tutuyc  aad  Urieotal  CuuatcKt 
I'liuih  rid  li>  Ihi-  State  iif  Ni-w  Yi.ik  In  IIS41*, 
wua  pmiUi-il  ti.v  u  si  .•  k  i-umiiuiiy  ot  a  >>iuilhii- 
iiaim-.  Thf  lultii'  I'tiiiiiNiiiy  waa  n>|ulilati-i|  unil 
(liiri  .if  Ita  i>u|iii:il  til  the  fxtent  of  tluU.UH), 
'  (  I'  Ti  .  j.  I  i.liliTa,  liy 
I  '         I'.iiiy     anil 

I    .  -     "    I    I    L'  I'-  jL  al.    LUc  cuplra- 

ilLiu    ul    tnu    jvuia. 

Ituriiig   Ita  exlateiiot>   the  i-»ai- 

lutiiy    liaa    liiaurt'd    proiH-rty 

to   thi-    vuluu  iir 127, 219,045, 82«J.OO 

Ui'i'i'lvcil   iii'i'Uiluiud   ttiiTfuii   tu 

tlif   ixti'iil    iif L'si;. ■_".i.s,42'.)>0 

I'lild  lutisra  ilurliig  that  p»Tliwl  I  U,  Jll7,5oO.:!0 
laaueU    c)'rtltit<utea    of    pruUts 

to    ileulera : S'J, 740, 400.00 

of    utiU'h   thfie   ha»e   bfvu   re- 

'If.-iUfU    82,497,;!40.0O 

I.i'uviiig    iiutstaiiUtiii;    at    prea- 

fiit     tluif 7,2l.!,(MHl.iPO 

liitiTt-at     pulil    uii    Cf  I' titles  tea 

uuinunta    to 22,5N5.U4i).25 

(III   D.iiuilHT  31.   1U13,   till"  as- 

*'  ts        .if        ihf        cuiu(iuiiy 

uuiouutt'U     to i:{,2.')0,024.18 

The  prodta  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
a^<slllvd  and  are  divided  unmially  upon  the  pre- 
niuiiiis  termiiiiiti'd  diiiliia  the  year,  thereby 
iiiliitlMK    the    c.i.-it    .if    Insnriinci'. 

I''.iL-  aiieh  illvid. Mills,  cert  i  lieu  tes  are  Issued 
subject  1. 1  ilJviileiids  .if  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accorduuce  with  the  char- 
ter. 

.\.    A.    RAVKN.    Tres. 

COK.NKI.n  S  i;i.l>i:itT,   VIoe-Pres. 

WAI.TIMt    WUtM)   I'AU.SONS.   2d   Vlce-I'res. 

C'llAlU.i;.S     !•:.     I'AV,     :;.l     Vice-l'rea. 

li.     .-;iA\TI)\     IM.I)Vl)-Jll.\i;.S,     See. 


AIM  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  o|)piirtunitlea  offered 
tliere  ,ire  few  indeed  u.it  .i|)en  10  criticism. 
Ahsiilute  safety  is  the  tir8t  reipiisitc  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  eipially  liuport.int, 
and  these  seem  liicom[xatilile.  .\side  from 
Koveniment  bonds,  the  return  under  whicli  N 
small,  there  is  n.itliiii);  more  sine  ami  c.ria  ii 
thaii  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  wliicli  the 
income  jiuaranteeil  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  ou  an 
e.pial  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  fnr 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  Riving  rea- 
s.malile  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $.">,()00  liy 
.M  man  aged  t?7  would  provide  an  anniinl  in- 
..inie  of  .$(>lS..So  abs.ilntely  beyond  iiuesti.m  nr 
il.iiibt.  The  Anmiitv  I»epa  rtnient,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
.New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

in  the  City  ot  New  York  issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

FiNvNCE    CoMMITTEIi 

CLARENCE    H.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust   Co. 

WILLI.AM    H.    PORTER.   Banker 

EDWARD   TOWNSEXD 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Xat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  adili- 
tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest insuring  an  income  for' the  future.  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
liioadway.    New   York   City. 


GEX    XHE    SAVING     HABIT 

The  habit  of  s;iving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increasi'S  his  s.df-respict 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  .so- 
ciety. If  a  mian  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in 
accumulating  a  sufTicient  sum  to  suiiport  him 
in  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  efTected  by 
piirclinsiiig  an  annuity  as  issued  bv  tlie  IT'ime 
I.ife  Insurance  Company  of  New  Yorli.  Tliis 
will  yield  a  mnch  larger  ini'nine  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  in- 
vestment.      For   a    sample    policy    writ.'    to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo     E.    Ide.    President. 
256   BROADWAY  NEW    YORK 


eye  ™  8'/ 


Coort  Hoote. 


S.     .J. 


FIRST  MORTCACES  ON 
SOUTHERN  REAL  ESTATE 

Absolutely  safe       Let  me  show 

you.     Ask  for  list. 

RETREE 

Russellvtile,  Ala 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY   W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


LIFE     INSUR.ANCE     PROTECTION 
AND   ITS  COST 

It  appears  from  another  letter  re- 
ceived from  R.  F.  Wood,  of  Hancock, 
Michij^an,  that  I  not  only  failed  in  my 
effort  to  make  myself  clear  to  him  when 
I  answered  his  criticism  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  June  15,  but  that  I  have  sent 
him  so  far  astray  as  to  cause  him  to 
conclude  that  I  underrate  the  intelli- 
gfence  of  my  readers.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  myself  pointed  at  as  the  victim  of 
a  delusion  peculiarly  his  own:  as  when 
in  another  letter,  referring'  to  some 
leaflets,  he  describes  them  as  easy  of 
understanding  by  high  school  students, 
"or  by  even  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent." 

But  to  his  rejoinder  to  my  answer. 
He  tells  me: 

"You  would  justify  'surface  results' 
as  'illustrating-  the  wisdom  of  building 
up  a  large  cash  surrender  element,'  and 
you  apparently  believe  that  anything 
deeper  than  the  surface  would  be  in- 
comprehensible to  inquirers  and  too 
complicated  for  demonstration  to  them; 
I  believe  that  superficial  treatment  is 
almost  sure  to  be  misleading-  and  that 
a  simple  statement  of  fundamental 
facts  would  be  entirely  comprehensible 
to  persons  of  average  intelligence,  and 
less  confusing  than  the  methods  you 
have  employed.  To  illustrate:  On  page 
2;J0  you  state  that  under  the  Whole  Life 
policy  the  protection  cost  $6.18  per 
year,  while  in  the  following  sentence 
you  reverse  yourself  by  precluding  oth- 
er and  equivalent  deductions.  This,  I 
think,  is  more  confusing  and  less  com- 
prehensible than  a  straightforward  ex- 
planation starting-  with  bottom  facts 
would  be,  for  one  certainly  would  have 
to  go  beneath  the  surface  to  explain 
away  the  contradiction. 

"I  think  it  does  make  a  vast  differ- 
ence to  the  insured  (it  would  to  me), 
how  much  'net  insurance  protection  he 
has  the  fifth,  ninth,  or  any  other  year,' 
and  any  man  that  marries  after  he  has 
carried  insurance  for  a  few  years  of 
his  bachelor  life  is  the  man  who  will 
come  to  a  strong,  lively,  realization  of 
that  difference,  if  he  cares  for  what  be- 
comes of  his  wife  and  wee  ones,  should 
misfortune  befall;  if  he  has  carried 
some  form  of  insurance  in  which  the 
protection  has  not  petered  out  as  it  does 
in  the  endowment,  he  is  wise;  if  in  ad- 
dition he  has  been  financially  able  to 
carry  some  endowment  insurance,  or 
build  up  a  bank  account,  he  is  also  for- 
tunate. 

"In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize 
my  conviction,  that  the  basic  facts  and 
principles  of  Life  Insurance  are  not 
too  complicated  to  explain  to  people 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  that  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  are  neither 
so  limited  in  understanding  nor  so  slow 
of  perception  as  to   require  expositions 


which  deal  only  with  those  figures 
which  are  'easily  obvious  to  the  in- 
surant' and  which  attain  only  'surface 
results.'  " 

What  I  "apparently  believe,"  as  in- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Wood,  and  what  I  ac- 
tually believe  happen  to  be  two  differ- 
ent things.  I  am  fully  aware  now  what 
it  is  he  wants  in  the  shape  of  mathe- 
matical results  in  life  insurance;  but 
I  also  know  what  information  a  man 
wants  when  he  asks  me  a  question.  One 
who  inciuires  about  the  general  results 
under  a  given  life  insurance  contract 
isn't  seeking,  as  it  were,  a  chemical 
analysi.s — "([ualitative  and  quantita- 
tive"— and  he  neither  expects  nor  de- 
sires an  essay  on  actuarial  science  by 
way  of  reply.  I  have  never  set  up 
either  as  a  teacher  or  expounder  in  that 
line,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  only  an 
infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  my 
audience  would  give  me  any  attention 
if  I  did. 

Mr.  Wood  says  that  it  makes  a  vast 
difference  to  him  how  much  net  insur- 
ance protection  he  has  during  each  year 
of  the  period  constituting  the  term  of 
his  contract.  Well,  it  doesn't  make  a 
vast  difference  to  most  people  because, 
whatever  amount  they  have,  be  it 
larger  or  smaller,  they  pay  for,  and 
they  don't  pay  for  it  unless  they  have 
it.  If  the  companies  they  have  it  in 
are  honestly,  skilfully  and  economically 
managed,  they  have  it  at  actual  cost. 
It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  a  few 
men  of  the  analytical  temperament  and 
mathematical  attainments  of  Mr.  Wood 
to  know  the  cost  each  year,  but  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  What  he  has  learned 
will  not  alter  the  facts;  it  will  neither 
raise  nor  lower  the  cost. 

Reduced  to  a  word,  the  pivot  upon 
upon  which  this  controversy  turns  is 
the  reserve.  When  I  say  in  ordinary 
language  that  a  man  with  a  policy  of 
$1000,  on  which  the  reserve  happens  to 
be  $300  at  the  time  I  say  it,  has  had 
$1000  of  life  insurance  protection,  he 
challenges  me:  points  to  the  $300  re- 
serve and  asserts  that  by  reason  there- 
of the  protection  (using  that  word  tech- 
nically) was  at  that  time  but  $700,  net. 
He  would  argue  that  the  pi'emium  paid 
the  first  year  was  on  $1000  of  protec- 
tion and  that  in  the  last  year  it  was  in 
payment  of  but  $700  of  protection.  But 
he  forgets,  or  deliberately  ignores,  the 
fact  that  the  premiums  are  level — the 
same  in  amount  the  last  as  in  the  first 
year — only  because  of  the  reserve.  The 
man  who  objects  to  the  influences  of  the 
reserve  in  diminishing  the  annual  "pro- 
tective" element  of  a  policy  must  turn 
to  term  insurance,  with  its  constantly 
increasing  premium.  He  will  have  his 
full  face  "protection,"  but  he  will  pay 
for  it  dearer  and  dearer  every  new 
term  period,  with  no  return  whatever 
from  his  piemiuins  unless  he  dies.  But 
he    will    have    had    protection.    In    the 
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meantime  he  will  have  no  trouble  at  all 
figruring  out  what  it  cost;  all  he  need 
do  is  to  add  together  all  the  premiums 
he  paid,  and  he  has  his  answer. 

Whether  Mr.  Wood  thinks  so  or  not, 
the  reserve  (which  he  would  deduct  in 
getting  at  the  net  "insurance  protec- 
tion") is  part  of  the  protection;  and,  to 
be  elementary  and  "superficial"  again, 
I  will  say  that  the  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  at  the  terminal 
age  (96)  of  the  table  upon  which  pre- 
miums are  based,  the  amount  of  the 
reser\-e  on  a  whole  life  policy  exactly 
equals  the  face  of  the  policy. 

Again :  The  net  single  premium  is 
the  basis  for  calculating  annual  pre- 
miums, the  latter  being  exact  mathe- 
matical equivalent  of  the  former.  The 
single  premium,  or  its  equivalent,  mu3t 
be  paid  in  advance.  The  net  single  pre- 
mium at  each  age,  invested  at  the  as- 
sumed rate  of  interest,  equals  the  face 
of  the  policy  at  the  end  of  expectancy, 
under  the  table.  That  being  so,  it  is 
the  insurance  fund,  the  fund  out  of 
which  death  claims  are  paid.  In  other 
words,  the  "protection." 

Therefore,  when  my  critic  takes  this 
invested  fund  as  something  saved  up 
by  a  policyholder,  segregates  it,  as  it 
were,  treats  it  as  a  piece  of  private 
property,  and  deducts  it  from  the  face 
of  the  policy  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  annual  current  cost  of  the  "pro- 
tection." he  errs.  He  sincerely  and 
.=eriou:-ly  insists  that  the  "net  protec- 
tion" is  the  difference  between  the  re- 
serve and  the  face  of  the  policy. 


Insurance  Superintendent  Potts,  of 
Illinois,  has  postponed  to  July  10  the 
promulgation  of  his  ruling  against  un- 
derwriters' agencies  or  "annexes." 

The  Lorimer  and  Munday  bank  fail- 
ures in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  Illi- 
nois will  not  .seriously  affect  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  surety  companies 
which  have  outstanding  bonds  on  them. 

Last  week  there  were  .several  co.stly 
fires  in  .\'ew  England.  A  conflagration 
in  Salem,  .Mas.sachu.setts,  on  June  2i>, 
de.stroyed  half  the  city,  rendering  Ih,- 
000  pftrsons  hom^lftss.  The  lo.ss  is  e.sti- 
mated   at  $10,000,000. 

Disinterested  observers  of  the  fire  in- 
surance business  are  spfculating  on 
what  the  fire  companies  will  do  in  con- 
nection with  the  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court,  afTirming  the  right 
of  Kansas  to  regulate  rates.  L'p  to  the 
pr*r.sent  time  they  have  made  no  move 
in  thf  matter. 

Thf  ly^^ndon  and  I^ancashire  Indem- 
nity f'ompany  of  New  York,  capital 
$7.',0,000,  paid-in  surplus  %:',i:>,()0(),  has 
\t*-fT\  organiz<fd  by  interest-i  rontrollirig 
th*-  F/Z/ndon  and  Lancashire  P'ire  In- 
suranf-e  f'ompany  of  F>ivfrpool,  Kuk- 
iand,  Ut  transact  a  gen<;ral  'asualty 
huitinesR. 

Th*-  casualty  »^ompanieK  with  ht-ad- 
quarf'-rs  in  New  York  City,  writing 
liability  insurance,  have  been  «wamp<rd 
with  applications  for  coverage  on  work- 
m<'n'M  ''omp'-ri nation  risks  for  prot«-ction 
againi^f,  thp  liabilitii-s  in'id#rnt  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law,  whirh  goes 
infyj  eff#>rt,  July  \. 


St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co. 

To  Holders  of  ^%  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 

Due  July  1.  1951: 

The  Receivers  have  now  operated  tlie  property  f"-  over  a  year  and  no  reorRanization  plan  has 
as  yet  been  agreed  upon.  They  inform  us  that  the  earnings  have  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  to  pay  interest  on  the  4Ca  Refunding  Bonds  and  all  charges  prior  thereto,  including  rentals  on 
leased  property,  but  that  they  have  been  applied  to  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  property,  the  pay- 
ment of  car  trusts  and  to  other  capital  purposes.  The  Court  objecting  to  the  issue  of  further 
Receivers'  certificates  has  denied  the  application  to  pay  the  July  i  interest,  and  the  junior  interests 
in  the  property,  to  whom  has  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  pay  such  interest,  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  money. 

The  undersigned  Committee,  which  was  formed  early  in  June,  1913,  and  which  has  since  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  Receivership  and  its  affairs,  has  for  over  a  year  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
call  for  a  deposit  of  bonds,  but  it  is  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  bond- 
holders can  only  be  adequatelysafeguardeJ  by  an  immediate  deposit  thereof.  The  period  of  grace 
in  the  Deed  of  Trust  securing  the  Refunding  Bonds  is  three  months,  after  which  the  principal  of 
the   bonds  may    be  declared   due  under  the  terms  of  the  Trust. 

Bonds  mav  be  deposited  with  the  Depositaries  named  in  the  Deposit  Agreement,  viz.,  CENTRAL 
TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK.  54  Wall  Street,  in  tl  e  Citv  of  New  York;  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  TRUST  COMPANY,  in  .St.  Louis.  IMissouri:  BERLINER  HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT. 
in  Berlin,  Germany;  and  ASSOCIATIE  CASSA,  in  Anisterdam,  Holland.  Bonds  in  coupon  form 
mtist  be  accompanied  by  the  coupon  maturing  July  i,  1014.  Bonds  in  registered  form  and  regis- 
istered  coupon  bonds  must  be  accompanied  by  transfer  executed  by  the  registered  owner  or  his 
attorney  duly  authorized.  Certificates  of  Deposit  will  be  issued  by  the  Depositaries  for  the  bonds 
respectively  deposited  with  them.  In  due  course,  application  will  be  made  for  listing  the  cer- 
tiiicates   issued   in   New   York  on  the   New   York   Stock   Exchange. 

The  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  that  respect  contained  in  the  Deposit 
Agreement,  has  arranged  to  purchase  the  coupons  and  claims  for  registered  bond  interest  due 
July  I,  1914,  appertaining  to  the  deposited  Refunding  Bonds,  and  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  and  Mississippi  \'alley  Trust  Comnany,  Berliner  Handels-Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  and  Associatie 
Cassa,  Amsterdam,  on  belialf  of  said  Trust  Company,  will  accordingly  be  prepared  to  pay  depositors 
for  their  coupons  upon  depositors  filing  properly  executed  certificates  in  the  form  required  by  the 
United    States   Income   Tax   Law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

Copies  of  the  Deposit  Agrriement  may  be  obtained  frorr  the  Depositaries,  or  from  the  members 
or  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  For  further  information  application  may  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
or  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

The  Receivers  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Refunding  Bonds  are  amply  secured,  and  in 
order  that  this  security  may  remain  unimpaired  the  committee  urges  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
bondholders.  Tliis  Committee  will  neither  adopt  nor  .ipprove  any  pl.'.n  of  re  ir.ganization  that,  as 
a  condition  of  participation  therein,  requires  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  to  be  paid  by  an 
Tssessment   upon   the  Refunding    Bends. 


Dated,  New  York,   June  23,    1914. 


TOMNE.  LARKIN'  &  R.ATITBOXE,  f  ounvl 
CHARLES  E.  STGLEU.  Secretary. 
M  Wall   Street.  New  York  City. 


FREDERICK  STRAUSS    Chairman. 

I  M'    I.    vV    W.    .'^fligir.an   &   Company. 
J.  N.  WALLACE, 

Ptc>iilirt,   (  rniral   Trust   Co.   <,if   New   York. 
ALEXANDER  J.  HEMPHILL. 

PrcsiiU-ut.   (lu.iranty   Trust  Co.   of   New   York. 
EDWIN  G.  MERRILL. 

Prv-si<ieiit,   Union   Trust   Co.  of  New   York. 
HARRY  BRONNER. 

of   Ilallg.irtcn   &  Company. 
C.  W.  COX, 

of   R(Micrt   Winlhrop  it   Company. 
BRECKINRIDGE  JONES. 

I'l  .-vnl.  nt,   Mi-s|s>.:ppi  \'allcy  Trnsi   Co..   St.   Louis. 

Committee. 


AUTOGRAPHS  f  T» 

COHRhSI'OSDI.^Ch   SOLICIT U) 

Goodspecd's  Book  Shop,   Boston,  Mass. 

CEDARVALE  RANCHE  AND  CAMPS 

In    the    BlK    Horn    M' tiiliu    nt    4,000    feet    clfva- 

tlon.  flosp  to  Vi-ll'iuoloiii'  Park  ami  tl.<'  HlK 
Horn    riiijyriii.       Molur     ImpuIIiii;     trliiH    on     the    Wg 

Horn    n"'l     V'-llowm Itlvim.       \'\w    trout    tlsh- 

iFiK.  Il'ir^i-ba'k  rldliiL'.  I'liri-  watfr.  Dry  elliuiit". 
No  niowiitltocs.  Cool  nlirhts.  Boiiutirtil  tnlili> 
ii>i[ir>lii'<l  from  thp  rniiehi-  r'ro'liirti.  Thirty  mlli-ii 
fiom  a  tonii.  nniiT  froii)  nil  |ii|iirlnii<i  liilliU'iici-ii. 
TiTirm  on   appllcniloti   to   thi-    iiii(liTiil!.'iiiil.      Ki-fiT- 

CEPAEVALE  RANCHE.   Rtymond.   Wyoming. 

Waterman  PORTO  Does  It 

Makri  any  boat  a  motor  boat.  1914  Model  3  H.P. 
Weight  59  Ibi.  Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  you, 
frclfht  paid.  Save  A^ent'i  profit. 

Ii.  '.'.  ■'^rlri.ii  fill'  Id  lo  111--  ,„.,,\u.\ 
I  ni'.-.,r  Nnilti  yc.ir  :'  .,(H»(I 
*  .<i.<f  ih*rr*|  lor  in*-,       |l",.ifiv 

I  ■' ■■'    "llil«- 

innlriid 

Urorur 

.*.......      .1"  ,-      |.r'.!»-<  Itfltf 

fnntrWrr.      Sorrn  liy   Kicr 
|.-»r»    *»l     Ii'.  .1  W.iOT- 

■    M  ...r  .1  •      ■  .,tiii'|.'i,« 

I  I  •  .       I ,  r  ,1  f 

i   I  ■  ■  f  Jui.krX  I 

.    ',  '        J...|.ll.r„.  .1,   .,,.1 

DEMAND  Ihaaa  ••••nliala  in 
,  fin  oiit-liof.rrJ  motor,  or  you 
(     won't   B^t    your  irionny'a  worlli. 

'I  '■'III  ;     /'■>       llir      /    llf/llrc      lln'fll. 

WtlrrnunMirineMnlorf!!) ,  7/^KO  Ml.Mlioll  Ave.,  Delroil.Mich. 
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MISALLIANCE 
FANNY'S  FIRST  PLAY 

and 

THE  DARK  LADY 

OF    THE    SONNETS 
With    a   Treatise  on 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 
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"Vhe  Sdeal  of 
u^erfection 


one  eminent  authority  says.  Pears'  Soap 
realizes  more  closely  than  any  other/' 
Most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of  balms 
for  the  skin''  says  another.  Try  Pears 
yourself  and  you  will  agree  that  this  won- 
derful and  famous  soap  sold 

^i  ^n   Ordinarj/  ^rice 

is  of  the  highest  quality  in  every  particle. 
It  cleanses  thoroughly — repairs  the  harm 
common  soaps  may  have  done  and  is 
matchless  for  the  complexion.  Pears  is 
economical,  goes  farthest,  lasts  longest. 
In  every  particular  your  good  taste  and 
your  judgment  will  approve 

Pears'  Soap 


15  cents  a  cake  for  the  unscented 
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Class  Matter The  annual  convention  of  the  Music 

Copyright,       ^.       i;;^       ^^h^       Independent  Teachers'  Association  of  California  will 

be   held   at   San    Diego  July  IS,   H,   15 

Address      all      communications      to  and    / 6" 

THE          INDEPENDENT  ^  conference  of  the  members  of  the 

iir>      West      Fortieth      Street.      New      York  j^^^j  division  of  the  Reclamation  Sei-v- 

~; T ~ Z        Z        ~        Z        T  ice  will  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

^-^Q^TENTS  July   ]j^   to  21,   in   order   to   secure   the 

fullest  measure  of  cooperation  and  bet- 
Calendar  49  ter  mutual  understanding  among  those 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip   (Picture)    ....   50  engaged  in  legal  work  of  the  service. 

Viix/fiAic  The      American      Peace      Centenary 

1    «       ,  r.              ■                                 ^,  Committee    will    hold    a    conference    at 

A  Moral  Quarantine ol  Mackinac  I.sland,  Michigan,  on  ,/»///  21 

The  Colombian   Treaty .-j2  ^n^j  ^j^  j^,  which   the  governors  of  the 

An    Pearly   Version   of  the   Deluge  border   states   and    [uovinces   will    send 

St/>ry      52  delegates.   The   share   of   these   govern- 

Effect  of  the  New  Tariff 52  ments  in  the  celebration  of  the  Hundred 

Two  Kinds  of  I.  W.  W ;  .  .  .   53  Years  of  Peace  will  he  the  special  sub- 
United    Ireland  '..'....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..   53  J^''<^  "^  consideration. 

On   Buying  a  Necktie 54  Wagner    performances    at    Bayreuth 

The   Pendulum   Swings 51  \}}},'i  summer  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

We   Win   the   Henley 54       .' '^f  V^r'"^/^"^^7r  "P   '^  ^r"-' T"   /     ' 

,,,,,■  ,.     AuguHt  r,,  11  and   /'/;     Parsifal,     JiUii 

Criminal   Ine.ntive   ;>4     ^.,    a„„„hI    1,  J,,   7,  s,   lo  and   2(>;    the 

The  Story  of  thk  Wkek  "Ring,"   July   25,   2(i,    27   and    2'J,   and 

The  End  at  Niagara  Fall« 55     ^ "«'""'  ^•^'  ^''^  ^^  "'"'  ^■'■ 

Villa's  Quarrel   with  Carranza...    55  '^^'^    Forty-first    Assembly    at(:hau- 

Th.-  Week  in  CongresH 55  .^^"'1"^  iT""^  '/"  pro^-ress.   Music   I<e.s- 

o  ...     ..           -    .,    ^_  ...  tival    Week    is   July     '7-AuaiiHt    I.    The 

Reelection    of    Huerta    5(,  ,,'„rti,.th  anniversary  will  !,<•  celebrated 

Two    Treaties   Opposed 56  „„   ()],]    First  Night,   AuyuHi   I,.    Kecog- 

The  Controversy   with   Japan 56  nition   I>ay  falls  on  Angunl  IV.  The  a.s- 

flague  at  New  OrleanH 57  sembly  cloHes  on  Avytst  30. 

Th.    Fire   in    Salem 57  The    Cold    Cup    ra-eH    for    the    C'hal- 

Sant/;    f>omingo   and    Hayti 57  lenge  Cup  of  the  Am*  rican  Power  P.oat 

Peer«  Vield  [/,  Home  Rule 58  Association  will  be  h<ld  on  Lake  (Jeorge 

I^eath  of  .Joseph  <^;hamberlain  .  .  .  .  58  •/"'«  2li-.!l. 

Taking  Vengeanee  on  the  SerbH.  .  58  The    annual     art    <  xhibition    of    the 

The  Funeral  of  the  Arrhduke....  59  R"y"l   Aearjemy  is  op' n   in    London    lui- 

The  Future  of  lh>   Injal  .Monarchy  59  *''  ^  "//"«'  ■>■ 

Frf*-.  Speech  in  the  Itutna 59  A  Crdr^nial  Kxhibition  will  be  held  at 

u/k.-   ti.     f  \       !■        T       *      ou      I  I  Semarang,  .Java,    froin   AiiyuHl    to   No- 

\!    u  '"'"7^"""    ^'"**y   •^^""'''  ,.,  "<n,hrr,  jhli.   It  is  1-  "give  a  compre- 

i.*-  KHUUcjt   .  .^ (,(f  hensivc   picture  of  M"    f)ul,eh    Indies   in 

By   Franeixco   K.mf,\/ur  »,h».ir   present   f.rosprioUH  eonditirin   at- 


tained  since   the   restoration   of   Dutch 
rule  in  1814." 

The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  the  antipodes.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  150  members,  who  will  be 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities 
from  August  8  to  September  1. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League 
is  to  hold  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  August  19,  20 
and  21.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  negro  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  success  along  business  lines. 

There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  21 — total  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  partial  in  northeastern 
America.  The  full  effect  will  be  seen 
in  Persia,  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  At 
sunrise,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  ob- 
served in  Canada  and  in  our  northern 
states. 

The  Biennial  Conference  of  Friends 
(Liberal)  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  from  Ninth  Month, 
2d,  to  Ninth  Month,  8th. 

September  6  has  been  designated  as 
Labor  Sunday  by  the  Federal  Council 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Septem- 
ber 8  and  9,  will  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation,  in  charge 
of  the  Nationak  Tax  Association. 

The  races  for  the  America's  Cup  are 
to  be  held  at  New  York  on  September 
10,   12  and  15. 

The  twenty-first  World  Peace  Con- 
gress will  occur  in  Vienna  September 
15-19. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
sent,  is  open  on  Scptotiber  15. 

An  Anglo-American  exposition  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  peace  and 
progress  in  arts,  sciences  and  indus- 
tries is  open  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Lon- 
don,  till   October. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
Graphic  Arts  will  remain  open  until 
October,    19U,. 

The  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
(^lubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New   York  October  (!,   7  and   8. 

On  May  17,  1814,  Norway  adopted 
a  (Constitution  as  a  ^Y{}{i  und  ituK'pend- 
ent  kingdom,  having  just  been  released 
from  Danish  control.  To  commemorate 
this  event  a  (Centennial  Exposition  is 
being  held  at  (Christiania  until  October 
15. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Orfobcr  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
president  of  the  association;  Senator 
Root,  the  Ambassador  from  Argentina, 
and  Sir  (Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Jus- 
tice  of   (Canada. 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Macon  will  be  ob- 
s(!rv<!d  at  (Columl)ia  with  coninienKira- 
tiv(!  (exercizes  and  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  studies.  A  great  pageant  of 
the  culture  of,  the  thirteenth  century 
will  b(!  given  on  November  h. 

Barnard  (College,  in  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  <'elebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary    r)n    November    5. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Suffrage  As.sociation  will  be  hold 
at    Nashville,   Noiumber    12   to    17. 


Marceau 


FRANK     A.    VANDERLIP 


PRESIDENT    OF    THK    NATIONAL    CITY     llANK    OF    NEW    YORK,     WHICH     IS    TAKINC    AN     IMPORTANT 
FORWARD    STEP    IN    AMKRICAN    BANKING,     NOTED    ON     ANOTHER    PAGE 
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A      MORAL      QUARANTINE 


HEREDITY  irritates  the  sentimentalist.  Few- 
things  irritate  him  so  much.  He  cannot  abide 
the  scientific  doubt  that  everything  can  be 
set  right  in  the  world  by  improving  "the 
environment."  It  is  not  enough  for  him  that  oppor- 
tunities and  conditions  be  equalized  in  the  attempt  to 
give  everybody  a  chance.  He  insists  that  men  are  born 
equal  in  capacity  and  ability.  One  ancestry  is  as  good 
as  another  in  his  eyes,  and  genealogy  is  the  most  sense- 
less of  human  vanities. 

The  facts  are  against  him,  but  never  mind.  If  certain 
of  his  fellow  men  die  prematurely  of  diseases  that  others 
withstand,  he  tells  us  it  is  because  the  unfortunates 
were  wrongly  fed  in  infancy,  or  inadequately  fed  in 
childhood,  or  lived  in  overcrowded  quarters,  or  had  to 
work  too  hard  in  tender  years.  If  others  steal  or  kill, 
it  is  because  their  moral  training  was  neglected;  they 
had  no  playground  but  the  street,  or  overwhelming 
temptation  fell  with  full  force  upon  them.  All  of  us,  he 
believes,  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  inherent 
defects,  the  same  inherent  strength  and  virtue. 

From  these  premises  he  draws  the  practical  conclu- 
sion that  mercy,  consideration,  opportunity,  the  helping 
hand,  are  the  only  ju.stice.  Retribution  he  abhors  as  su- 
perstition, and  punishment  as  vengeance.  Imprisonment 
he  describes  as  barbarism,  and  the  death  penalty  as  sav- 
agery-. For  the  "repression"  of  crime  he  would  substi- 
tute "reformation,"  in  full  faith  that  every  human 
being,  old  or  young,  can  be  made  into  a  good  man  and 
a  "useful  citizen." 

We  are  not  about  to  tell  him  again,  as  he  has  been 
told  a  thousand  times  before,  that  he  is  all  wrong  in  his 
philosophy  and  mi.schievous  in  his  activity.  That  would 
be  a  childish  waste  of  words  and  printer's  ink.  The  mis- 
chief that  he  does  he  would  perpetrate  in  one  or  another 
way  whatever  theories  he  might  be  brought  to  sub- 
stitute for  those  that  he  now  holds,  because,  heredity 
being  a  fact,  he  has  been  born  without  that  specific  kind 
of  ability  which  mankind  calls  imagination.  He  has  no 
power  to  make  a  mental  picture  of  anything  that  is  not 
immediately  before  his  eyes. 

What  the  words  "cause"  and  "effect"  mean  to  him,  no 

ortal  will  ever  know.  They  at  least  do  not  mean  what 
they  mean  to  the  .scientific  investigator,  to  the  inventor, 
or  to  the  man  of  practical  affairs.  Proof  that  this  is  a 
true  description  of  his  intellectual  inadequacy  is  af- 
forrJwJ  by  hi.H  complete  failure  to  see  and  to  deal  with 
the  chiefly  important  factor  in  that  sum  of  environ- 
mental influences  upon  which  he  tirelessly  descants.  It 
is  the  man  of  wientific  training  who  knows  something 
a^KfUt  heredity  and  its  relatione  to  environment,  and 
n«ver  the  sentimentalist,  who  has  a  sober  sense  of  what 


environment  really  is,  and  of  what  its  influence  is  upon 
human  behavior. 

To  be  definite,  the  sentimentalist,  insisting  that  the 
criminal  is  a  victim  of  environment  to  be  sympathized 
with  and  uplifted,  is  obtuse  to  the  terrible  fact  that  the 
specific  environmental  element  which,  with  deadly  cer- 
tainty, makes  criminals  out  of  neglected  boys  and  way- 
ward youths,  is  the  criminal  at  large.  The  unimprisoned 
thief,  the  unhanged  murderer,  heroes  both  in  the  eyes 
of  childish  gangsters,  these  are  the  "environment"  by 
which  crime  is  propagated. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  public  health  expert 
who  proclaimed  the  relation  of  cholera  to  dirt  and  des- 
titution but  neglected  to  mention  actual  cases  of  cholera 
as  centers  of  infection?  It  is  not  a  gracious  thing  to  say, 
but  this  is  precisely  what  some  of  the  prison  reformers 
and  crime  experts  of  the  present  time  are  doing  in  their 
mischievously  sentimental  dealing  with  a  problem  which 
is  becoming  every  year  more  serious,  and  which,  we  feel 
bound  to  tell  them,  they  have  disgracefully  failed  to 
master. 

THE  steady  growth  of  the  volume  of  crime  in  pro- 
portion to  population  is  a  failure  of  civilization.  It 
(alls  for  clear  thinking  and  resolute  action.  The  public 
becomes  more  and  more  unwilling  to  inflict  the  death 
I;<'nalty  upon  murderers.  Unhappily,  this  is  not  proof 
of  increasing  intelligence,  of  sounder  judgment,  or  of  a 
more  sensitive  conscience.  A  sheer  lack  of  imagination 
has  more  to  do  with  it.  If  imagination  were  a  common 
vift,  a  mental  picture  of  tho  murderer's  deeds  and  of  the 
anguish  of  the  families  that  he  has  bereft  would  hold 
in  check  the  outcry  over  his  taking  off. 

Even  imprisonment  for  long  terms  is  now  objected  to 
in  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  proper  if  it  does  not 
"reform." 

A  sound  policy  f(-r  the  repression  of  crime  must 
take  account  of  this  weak,  unreasoning  state  of  the 
public  mind.  It  is  probably  useless  to  expect  henceforth 
('(i')Ugh  legal  executions  to  eliminate  a  large  proportion 
of  the  brutal  element  of  the  population  by  way  of  the 
electric  chair.  The  chief  hope  lies  in  convincing  men  of 
fair,  common  sense  that  crime  cannot  be  diminished 
until  the  centers  of  infection  are  destroyed  or  cut  off. 

If  criminals  must  be  treated  with  more  consideration 
thiun  honest  folk  who  show  kindness  to  their  neighbors, 
h't  us  at  least  make  a  paradise  for  them  somewhere  by 
th<'mselves.  Give  them  the  fat  of  the  land  if  we  must, 
build  them  separate  cottages,  send  them  th(!  best 
preachers,  the  i)r(!tti(!st  flower-girls  and  the  handsomest 
r''  es,  give  them  music  and  "movies,"  and  strawberries 
a)  Christmas,  but  i)ut  a  hedge  and  a  ditch  around  their 
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giittleii,  ami  prevent  their  mingling  with  untainted 
children  and  youth.  Stop  their  swaggering  about  the 
world  as  heroes  of  a  peculiarly  compelling  ijuality. 

Let  us  give  over  the  whole  theory  and  practise  of 
punishment,  if  that  is  best,  but  let  us  have  at  least  a 
moral  t|uarantine. 


THE  COLOMIUAN   TREATY 

THK  contribution  of  the  Colombian  Consul-General 
to  this  issue  of  The  Independent  is  of  especial  in- 
terest because  it  admirably  exemplifies  one  side  of  the 
controversy  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States. 
It  also  shows  how  great  are  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  of  Colombia  and  what  part  the 
United  States  might  take  in  the  development  of  its  nat- 
ural resources.  This  is  indeed  an  unworked  field  of  in- 
calculable opportunities,  but  we  wish  that  the  present 
treaty  had,  like  that  which  Minister  DuBois  under  the 
last  administration  attempted  to  negotiate,  made  spe- 
cific provision  for  the  entrance  of  American  enterprise 
instead  of  leaving  it  dependent  upon  the  presumed 
gratitude  of  Colombia  for  the  $25,000,000  we  are  to  pay. 
Since  the  State  Department  has  not  given  out  the 
official  text  of  the  treaty  it  would  be  profitless  for  us 
to  discuss  the  exact  significance  of  the  disputed  phrase 
in  the  Spanish  version  which  comes  from  Bogota.  A 
polite  expression  of  regret  al;  the  breaking  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  is  perfectly  proper, 
but  it  would  not  enhance  the  respect  of  the  world  for 
our  foreign  policy  if  one  administration  should  apolo- 
gize for  the  acts  of  another  while  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  action  it  repudiates. 


AN  EARLY  VERSION  OF  THE  DELUGE  STORY 

WHEN  George  Smith  found  in  an  Assyrian  tablet 
of  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  the  Babylonian  story 
of  the  Deluge,  it  was  really  a  momentous  discovery.  For 
the  first  time  we  had  from  the  monuments  a  parallel 
story  of  one  of  the  most  striking  stories  told  in  Genesis, 
and  every  student  of  the  Bible  was  deeply  interested. 
To  be  sure,  we  already  had  a  similar  story  of  the  Deluge 
as  told  by  a  Babylonian  author  named  Berossus,  but  that 
was  later.  Some  were  ready  to  declare  that  George 
Smith's  discovery  was  a  confirmation  of  Genesis,  but 
that  could  not  be,  for  the  whole  tone  of  it  was  mythical 
with  its  crude  polytheism,  and  its  gods  that  were  as 
frightened  as  were  men,  and  fled  like  flies.  The  result' 
was  to  confirm  rather  the  view  now  generally  held  that 
the  Genesis  story  of  the  Deluge  is  a  finely  cleansed 
monotheistic  version  of  the  Flood  myth,  which  was 
current  long  before  the  author  of  Genesis  or  even  be- 
fore Moses.  The  George  Smith  tablet  was  copied  for 
the  library  of  Assurbanipal  from  older  Babylonian  doc- 
uments which  very  likely  were  a  thousand  or  more  years 
older. 

Accompanying  the  Deluge  tablet  there  were  found, 
or  have  been  found  since,  fragmentary  tablets  which 
told  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  gods,  but  noth- 
ing as  definite  and  clear  as  the  account  in  the  Bible  of 
the  six  days  of  creation  with  its  seventh  day  of  rest. 
We  have  ever  since  been  looking  with  a  great  deal  of 
hope  for  parallel  accounts  of  the  Genesis  stories  of  the 
temptation  and  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  turned  up  until  this  last  an- 
nouncement, so  provokingly  incomplete,  by  Prof.   Ste- 


phen Langdon,  of  Oxford  University,  of  an  account  of 
the  temptation  and  fall  of  the  first  man.  The  tablet 
in  which  the  story  was  found  is  one  of  fifty  which, 
under  the  new  rules  since  Dr.  Hilprecht's  withdrawal, 
were  freely  off"ered  to  Professor  Langdon  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  for  study  and  translation.  The 
writing  is  in  the  older  Sumerian  language,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  a  period  more  than  2000  B.  C.  The  period  of 
Mo.ses  was  about  1400  B.  C. 

All  we  are  as  yet  allowed  to  know  of  the  tablet  is  that 
it  contains  a  hymn  to  the  great  goddess  Nimtud,  or 
Nin-Kharshag,  who  created  man,  and  was  the  wife  of 
the  Earth  god  Enlil,  or  Bel.  In  the  hymn  is  the  account 
of  the  Deluge,  which  varies  somewhat  from  that  found 
by  George  Smith,  in  that  the  name  of  the  patriarch  is, 
as  read  by  Professor  Langdon,  Nuhu  or  Noah;  but 
this  is  his  translation  into  Babylonian  of  the  Sumerian 
name  "Tag-tog,"  or  Rest.  Noah  is  reputed  to  have  been 
a  gardener,  as  was  Adam,  and  the  Flood  lasted  nine 
months,  as  in  Genesis.  After  the  Flood,  Nuhu  was  given 
his  gift  from  the  gods  of  immortality;  but  this  we  al- 
ready know  from  the  Gilgamesh  epic  which  tells  how 
Gilgamesh,  who  seems  to  correspond  to  the  biblical  Nim- 
rod,  visited  him  to  learn  how  he,  Gilgamesh,  might  gain 
the  same  blessing. 

After  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  and  an   unfortunate 
break  in  the  tablet,  the  hymn  continues  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  man  and  the  loss  of  immortality  because 
he  ate  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  as  in  Genesis;  but  the 
details,  so  far  as  preserved,  seem  to  be  reserved  for 
full  publication.  Noah  and  Adam  seem  to  be  confounded. 
Now,  no  theologians  need  to  be  excited  or  disturbed  by 
this  discovery.  We  already  are  assured  that  the  biblical 
story  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  is 
niji;hical  in  form,  teaching  not  so  much  the  entrance  of 
sin  into  the  world  as  the  entrance  of  death  and  the  loss 
of  immortality.  Adam  had  to  be  kept  from  the  Tree  of 
Life   because  he   had   disobeyed   the  command.    These 
stories  were  current  for  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
in  various  forms,  and  were  the  basis  of  religion.  The 
Hebrews  received  them,  cleansed  them  of  their  coarse- 
ness and  polytheism,  and  presented  them  in  such  a  noble 
form  as  would  be  worthy  of  religious  instruction  and 
faith  in  an  infantile  state  of  human  society.  But  we  no 
longer  need  to  hold  to  more  than  the  kernel,  and  can 
reject  the  husk  which  has  ceased  to  be  useful  or  credi- 
ble. Indeed,  the  two  trees,  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree 
of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  themselves  indi- 
cate that  they  are  not  real  trees,  but  are  figurative. 
The  new  story  illustrates  rather  than  confirms  the  bibli- 
cal story  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Mosaic, 
but  which  was  current  from  the  earliest  ages  all  thru 
Babylonia  and  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  and 
which  in  its  purest  form  was  committed  to  writing  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  has  given  excellent  teaching 
to  all  Christendom. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  TARIFF 

WITH  the  Congressional  elections  not  far  away, 
candidates  for  public  office  and  others  prominent 
in  politics  are  making  platforms  in  aildrosses  to  the 
people.  Mucli  is  said  about  the  new  taritV.  Koprosonta- 
tive  Payne,  whose  name  is  ass(X'iated  with  a  taritV  whioh 
the  people  emphatically  condenmod.  draws  a  gloon\v 
picture  of  reduced  wages,  mills  closed  by  foreign  com- 
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petition,  and  farmers  injured  by  imports  of  grain  and 
meat.  Mr.  Roosevelt  points  out  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  been  reduced.  He  asserts  that  the  farmer's 
interests  were  sacrificed,  that  the  wageworker  has  been 
"thrown  out  of  employment,"  and  that  the  employer  has 
"sometimes  been  able  to  struggle  on  with  the  loss  of 
profits"  and  "sometimes  has  had  to  close  his  shop." 
Tariff  reduction,  he  also  says,  has  chiefly  benefited 
foreign  rivals  and  competitors,  while  "injuring  the  busi- 
ness community  and  the  farming  community,"  and 
"causing  suffering  to  the  wageworkers."  Judge  Gary, 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  finds  the  tariff  rates  not  large 
enough  to  permit  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  the 
employees  ought  to  receive. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  revision  of  the  tariff  upon 
domestic  manufactures  and  the  products  of  agriculture 
has  been  almost  imperceptible.  And  this  is  so  because, 
as  a  rule,  when  a  rate  was  reduced,  the  part  shorn  off 
was  a  part  that  was  not  needed  or  had  become  ineffec- 
tive. Do  the  prices  of  grain  and  other  farm  products 
show  that  the  farmer  has  suffered?  It  is  true  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  not  been  reduced,  but  one  cause  of  its 
failure  to  decline  has  been  the  persistent  high  prices  of 
grain  and  meat.  The  removal  of  duties  has  promoted 
the  importation  of  meat  and  corn,  but  the  imports  have 
rot  perceptibly  affected  prices  here.  How,  then,  has  the 
farmer  suffered? 

Business  is  dull,  and  we  have  recently  pointed  to  the 
causes  of  dullness.  We  cannot  learn  that  there  has  been 
any  noticeable  closing  of  factories  on  account  of  tariff 
revision.  Judge  Gary  knows  that  the  main  cause  of  dull- 
ness in  the  steel  trade  has  been  the  failure  of  the  rail- 
roads to  buy,  and  that  this  failure  has  been  due  to 
inability  to  get  a  decision  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  rate  case.  When  the  officers  of  a 
great  locomotive  factory  recently  said  that  the  number 
of  their  employees  had  fallen  from  19,000  to  8200,  they 
did  not  ascribe  this  to  the  tariff.  The  railroads  were  not 
buying  locomotives,  if  they  could  help  it.  There  is  no 
large  number  of  workmen  idle  because  of  the  tariff. 
Many  are  out  of  work  because  the  railroad  companies 
are  economizing  by  reducing  their  forces.  And  the 
course  taken  by  the  railroad  companies  has  affected 
several  manufacturing  industries. 

The  official  record  of  imports  does  not  show  that  our 
markets  have  been  "flooded"  with  foreign  goods,  altho 
duties  have  been  cut  down.  They  do  not  show  thai 
foreign  rivals  and  competitors  have  gained  considerable 
bcnefit.H  from  the  revision.  Judge  Gary  says  that  if  im- 
ports are  not  large,  this  is  so  because  prices  here  are 
low.  Rut  he  will  admit,  we  think,  that  prices  in  the  steel 
industry  are  now  low  not  be<'aiise  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, but  for  the  reason  that  demand  for  consumption, 
notably  the  railroad  demand,  has  been  reduced.  There 
i«  no  evidence  in  the  official  report.n  of  any  considerable; 
<liy.p\}u-cmcni  of  domestic  manufactures  by  the  products 
of  foreign  mills.  There  may  be  some  slight  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  The  greatest  proof  of  the  strength  of  our 
manufa/-ture«  in  .neen  now,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time 
pant,  in  our  enormouH  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
The<«e  ar*'  ^old  at  a  profit  in  what  are  callefl  neutral 
markets,  where  they  must  overcome  the  competition  of 
ulnr.ilar  Kuropean  go<^KjM.  If  they  can  overrf)rne  thi.H  corn- 
partition  in  neutral  markets,  after  transportation 
thartfe«<  have  be^-n  jwlded  to  the  original  cont,  can  they 
not  tltffy  the  same  competition  here  at  home  -even  with- 


out protection — where  the   handicap   of  ocean    freight 
charges  is  in  their  favor? 

The  new  tariff  is  not  an  absolutely  perfect  one.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
gain  anything  by  the  depression  and  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  indus- 
tries. But  the  industries  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  suffering  on  account  of  the  new  law.  If  the  Repub- 
lican party,  when  it  set  out  to  make  the  Payne-Aldrich 
revision,  had  ordered  the  reduction  shown  by  the  pres- 
ent law,  or  only  half  of  it,  the  popular  revolt  of  1910, 
and  much  that  took  place  thereafter  to  the  disadvantage 
of  that  party,  would  have  been  prevented. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  I.   W.   W. 

CABINET  troubles  in  France  were  but  another  of 
Europe's  chronic  convulsions  at  indigestible  mili- 
tarism. French  socialists,  who  control  the  Chamber, 
revolted  for  a  time  at  the  program  which  the  nation- 
alists held  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  German 
advances.  Following  the  Balkan  wars  and  the  consequent 
shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  has  come  a  recur- 
rence of  the  old  nightmare,  an  adding  to  and  tightening 
of  the  armor  girths  of  the  powers.  In  the  Alliance  and 
Entente  alone,  more  than  3,770,000  men  are  withdrawn 
from  industry  and,  under  arms,  stand  in  readiness  for 
Armageddon.  Between  the  I.  W.  W.'s  and  the  unem- 
ployed we  in  America  last  winter  thought  we  faced  a 
problem.  But  what  was  it  compared  with  this  other 
I.  W.  W.— Idle  Warriors  of  the  World? 


UNITED  IRELAND 

FROM  the  beginning  of  history  all  great  countries 
have  been  made  by  the  union  of  north  and  south — 
of  the  different  temperaments  largely  due  to  climatic 
conditions.  They  have  been  graphically  described  by  a 
well  known  writer  as  the  impressionable  gold  of  the 
south  and  the  stiffening  alloy  of  the  north.  Germany 
consists  of  a  Protestant  north  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
south — of  stern  Prussia  and  the  Southern  States  which 
have  made  the  Fatherland  a  great  land  of  music  and 
poetry.  And  when  President  Poincare  traveled  thru  the 
French  provinces  a  year  ago,  he  showed  that  Paris  was 
not  France,  that  la  Patria  was  the  granary  of  thought 
and  imagination  })ecause  she  had  blended  north  and 
south  and  used  them  in  one. 

The  traveler  in  Ireland  finds  himself  among  one  of 
the  kindliest  of  people,  a  people  who  have  lost  none  of 
that  spirit  of  natif)nality  which,  given  free  scope,  is  the 
great  motive  power  of  jjrogrcss;  but  the  uni(iue  and 
curious  thing  is  that  Irish  nationality  lacks  the  finish 
of  complete  union.  Ireland  has  its  north  and  south. 

The  strife  surrounding  the  party  conflict  in  Ireland 
has  been  no  heated  that  it  has  been  (|uite  impossible  for 
the  casual  f)l)Herver  to  ascertain  what  vtas  really  taking 
[)lace.  Hy  degrees  a  gcmuiju;  and  more  comprehensive 
Hcnse  of  nationality  has  been  born,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
tellectual reawakening  which  accompanied  th<'  literary 
rcnuHcc.ncf,  now  known  as  the  Irish  LitcM'ary  Revival. 
The  spread  of  a  literature;  deriving  its  life  and  inspira- 
t,if)n  from  all  that  is  best  and  most  truly  national  in 
Irish  history  has  made  "nationalism"  mean  a  very  great 
'l(!al  more;  than  aggressive  revolt  against  England.  Willi 
the  e-frarcfrii'iil   of  the  purely    political    element    of    the 
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ijueiition  of  imtioimlisrn  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent 
Irishmen  there  will  come  u  broadening  and  inellowinK 
mttueiue  in  Irish  life. 

Home  rule  will  break  away  the  barrier  prevent iiiR 
the  mixing  process  of  the  ingredients  of  character  lead 
ing  to  complete  nationalism  and  unity.  With  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  the  representatives  of  north  and  south 
will  come  together  and  will  learn  to  know  each  other  in 
the  fulfillment  of  a  common  task^the  making  of  a 
broader  and  freer  nation.  Their  working  together  will 
dissipate  ignorance — the  ignorance  of  the  north  in  the 
south,  and  of  the  south  in  the  north.  It  is  this  ignorance 
which,  founded  on  unbelief  and  fear,  has  kept  Ireland 
stationary  for  generations. 

Too  long  has  Ireland  been  dependent  on  others,  and  de- 
pendency always  saps  strength.  Home  Rule  will  make  her 
rely  upon  her  energies  which  have  been  dormant  so  long. 
Therein  lies  Ireland's  salvation.  While  the  nation's  at- 
tention was  so  overwhelmingly  diverted  from  herself, 
while  her  energies  were  consumed  beyond  her  borders, 
and  not  concentrated  on  herself,  Ireland  could  make  but 
slow  progress.  The  new  day  has  dawned.  Her  re-directed 
and  encouraged  energies  will  turn  to  the  development  of 
the  country — her  industries  will  grow;  and  the  great 
tracts  of  land  still  denied  to  the  tiller  of  soil  will  soon 
fall  to  him.  The  Irish  peasant  now  has  hope  in  his  soul ; 
he  will  cultivate  more  fully  the  land  he  loves;  he  will 
bind  together  the  whole  nation  of  all  that  live  on  Irish 
soil  and  create  for  all  a  common  obligation  and  a  com- 
mon prosperity.  "The  natural  union  has  been  effected — 
the  union  of  all  her  children  that  are  born  under  the 
breadth  of  her  skies,  fed  by  the  fatness  of  her  fields,  and 
nourished  by  the  civilization  of  her  dead." 


ON   BUYING  A  NECKTIE 

THE  successful  man  makes  up  his  mind  what  he 
wants,  goes  after  it,  and  gets  it.  But  the  successful 
man  does  not  buy  his  neckties  at  the  midsummer  sales, 
so  this  editorial,  in  the  interests  of  timeliness,  ignores 
him  and  all  his  ways.  And  that  is  quite  necessary  in  the 
purchase  of  necktie,  scarf  or  cravat — according  to  one's 
financial  and  social  status. 

The  one  essential  is  not  to  know  what  one  wants.  One 
must  be  moved  solely  by  the  spontaneous  reactions  of  his 
higher  nature.  It  is  the  same  way  with  poetry,  and  for 
many  a  man  his  neckties  are  his  nearest  approach  to 
poetical  expression,  save  for  the  brief  season  when 

the  old,  amazing  tale 
Of  youth  and  April  weather 

struggles  within  him  for  utterance.  Who  ever  heard  of 

a  great  lyric  written  by  prearrangement?  Poe  claimed 

to  invent  his  verse  to  his  own  order,  but  no  one  has  quite 

believed  him. 

No,  one  must  not  expect  to  buy  a  tie  except  by  in- 
spiration. Go  to  the  shops  with  a  fixt  purpose,  and  you 
are  shackled  by  the  inertia  which  is  the  penalty  and  af- 
termath of  decision.  You  are  cramped  by  the  necessity 
of  carrying  out  your  program,  and  after  a  futile  search 
for  your  ideal  you  take  the  poor  approximation  offered 
you  by  the  salesman — a  rank  outsider,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  delicate  harmonies  between  you  and  your  clothes 
that  your  choice  must  satisfy — stuff  it  discontentedly 
into  your  pocket,  and  carry  it  off  with  none  of  che  joy 
your  money  should  buy. 

But  be  adventurous  about  it.    Make    no    resolutions. 


Saunter  past  shop  windows;  take  a  fiying  glance  at  a 
showcase  here  and  a  counter  there;  make  errands  that 
give  you  a  new  angle  on  the  displays;  throw  yourself 
unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  fickle  chance;  keep  a  scien- 
tist's eye  and  a  poet's  sensibility  keyed  up  to  receive 
random  impressions;  and  you  will  have  your  reward. 
Not,  perhaps,  on  the  day  when  you  need  a  new  scarf — 
that  is  a  small  matter-but  in  due  season  a  bit  of  silk 
will  fiash  upon  your  coy  glance  that  strikes  at  once  a 
response  in  that  compound  of  memory  and  imagination, 
individualism  and  conventionality,  that  we  call  taste. 
The  thing  fits.  It  expresses  you,  and  you  complete  the 
technicalities  of  acquisition  with  a  satisfaction  that  is 
almos^  hymeneal. 


THE  PENDULUM  SWINGS 

THE  newest  of  the  modern  dances  is  "the  innovation." 
It  is  danced  with  the  partners  touching  each  other 
not  by  so  much  as  a  finger  tip.  It  requires  great  skill 
and  abundant  space.  These  requirements  will  doubtless 
set  narrow  limitations  upon  its  use.  But  its  budding 
popularity  affords  interesting  confirmation  of  the  truth 
that  most  evils  of  excess  and  extravagance  tend  to  cor- 
rect themselves  in  this  compensatory  world.  The  turkey 
trot,  the  bunny  hug  and  the  grizzly  bear  are  as  dead  as 
Chelsea.  The  new  dance  is  as  decorous  as  the  minuet. 


WE  WIN  THE   HENLEY 

NO  athletic  victory  could  have  been  more  pleasantly 
timed  than  Harvard's  capture  of  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  at  Henley  on  July  4.  For  Harvard  it  some- 
what balanced  defeat  at  New  London;  for  American 
sportsmen  generally  it  helped  to  even  the  account  which 
the  Oxford  quartet  of  runners,  the  golfers  and  the  polo 
team  had  rolled  up  against  us.  Not  since  a  Columbia 
four  took  the  Visitors'  Cup  in  1878  has  an  American 
college  crew  won  there,  and  the  greater  trophy  has 
never  been  brought  here  before,  tho  Cornell,  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania  have  all  rowed  for  it.  Meanwhile  each 
recurring  Henley,  with  its  unique  international  pres- 
tige, throws  into  sharper  relief  the  unfortunate  split 
in  our  own  rowing  program  which  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  a  similarly  brilliant  and  important  regatta  in 
American  waters. 


CRIMINAL  INCENTIVE 

A  HUMOROUSLY  toned  editorial  of  one  of  our  com- 
paratively dignified  newspapers  bemoans  the  falling 
off  of  the  dime  novel  among  boy  readers.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  throw  cold  water  on  anybody's  sense  of  humor — 
we  have  a  lingering  one  ourselves — but  we  must  con- 
fess to  being  somewhat  shocked  by  such  outrageous 
sentiment.  It  is  our  opinion,  in  which  we  are  not  alone, 
that  these  "old  masterpieces  of  the  lurid"  are.  and 
always  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  imaginative  children 
whose  ethical  sense  is,  to  say  the  least,  subordinated, 
the  most  subtly  dangerous  influence  it  is  possible  to 
fancy.  If  the  report  is  true  (which  we  doubt ")  we  nmy 
sincerely  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  prospe^'t  of  a 
decidedly  less  criminal  future,  and  may  add  to  our  ex- 
pression of  elation  the  earnest  hope  that  many  of  the 
current  irresponsible  "movies"  may  shortly  follow  in 
the  exodus  to  the  everlasting  rubbish  ho:»iv 


The  End  at 


After  the  three  medi- 


^  ,,      ators    or    conciliators 
Niagara  Falls     ^^^^    ^^^^^    America 

had  approved  and  signed  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Huerta's  Government,  they  waited 
for  Carranza's  reply  to  the  note  in 
which  they  had  told  him  that  Huer- 
ta's delegates  were  willing  to  meet 
his  delegates  in  conference.  He  asked 
for  delay,  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
sult his  generals  as  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "plan  of  Guadalupe," 
which  requires  him  to  hold  the  office 
of  provisional  president  after  the 
capture  of  the  capital  by  the  rebel 
forces.  Several  days  later,  no  report 
having  been  received  from  Carranza, 
the  mediators  and  delegates  decided 
to  leave  Niagara  Falls.  Huerta's  del- 
egates still  hoped  that  the  proposed 
conference  would  be  held,  and  the 
mediators  (who  were  to  remain  in 
the  United  States)  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  assist,  if  they  should 
be  needed. 

Several  final  notes  marked  the  end 
of  the  conference,  which  began  on 
May  20.  In  one  of  these  the  media- 
tors referred  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Me.xico, 
and  said  there  had  been  left  only  the 
organization  of  a  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, which,  they  hoped,  would 
be  accomplished  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Mexican  parties.  In  an- 
other, Huerta's  delegates  exprest 
their  willingness  to  meet  Carranza's 
men  for  an  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. They  had  done  ail  they  could, 
they  .said,  to  promote  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  provisional  Government, 
and  they  hoped  Carranza  would  take 
a  similar  course.  At  the  Mexican 
capital.  Foreign  Minister  Ruiz  in  a 
public  statement  thanked  the  medi- 
ators and  pointed  out  that  peace  with 
the  United  States    had    been    estab- 


lished without  any  impairment  of 
Mexico's  dignity.  The  United  States 
would  ask  neither  for  indemnity  nor 
for  satisfaction  by  salute  or  other- 
wise. The  settlement,  he  added,  in- 
dicated the  solidarity  of  American 
Powers  and  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  international  relations. 

„.„  ,    ^  ,     After     the     fall      of 

Ih  C^r^r^l  Zacatecas,  Villa  un- 
wi  arranza  gxpectedly  abandoned 
his  movement  southward  and,  with  a 
part  of  his  victorious  army,  returned 


y'frk   Tritrurm 


7»M»  I,, 

t 


ttrtV    hiw    >«»ri    iniirYi    rrltlrl/.wl 
jf    fiftMin    naval    /ifHr^m 


THE  WEEK  IN  CONGRESS 

The  session  will  be  prolonged 
until  September,  probably,  by  the 
decision  of  a  Senate  Democratic 
caucus  that  there  shall  be  no  ad- 
journment until  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  bill,  the  Clayton  trust 
bill,  and  the  bill  for  regulation  of 
railroad  securities  are  "disposed 
of."  This  action  was  suggested  by 
the   President. 

Leading  subjects  of  debate  were 
the  appropriation  bills  and  the 
condition  of  bu.'^iness.  Senator  Bur- 
ton sharply  criticized  the  River 
and  Harbor  bill.  Representative 
Britten  supported  his  bill  forbid- 
ding Cabinet  officers  and  members 
of  Congress  to  deliver  lectures  for 
pay,  and  classed  those  who  did  so 
with  certain  vaudeville  actres.ses 
who  "capitalize  a  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple or  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  in 
lieu   of  real   ability." 

The  naval  bill  was  past  and 
signed.  Greece  will  pay  .$12,000,000 
for  the  battleships  "Idaho"  and 
"Mississippi,"  and  probably  will 
take  them  within  ten  days. 

The  House  past  a  substitute  for 
the  Senate's  bill  to  regulat<-  the 
business  of  cotton  exchanges,  and 
an  agreement  is  expected.  The  bill 
provides  for  standard  grades  and 
imposes  on  sales  for  future  deliv- 
ery a  heavy  tax  which  can  be 
avoided  only  by  observing  many 
difficult    requireinents. 

P'avorable  reports  were  ordered 
by  the  Senate  I'anking  Committee 
on  the  nominations  of  A.  C.  Miller, 
Charles  S.  Hamlin  and  W.  P.  G. 
ffardinir  for  the  Federal  licserve 
Hoard.  Action  (oncerning  Paul  M. 
Warburg  and  Thomas  I).  Jones 
was  deferred. 

An  old  statutf.  for  the  punish- 
m(  nt  of  men  who  left  West  I'oint 
or  the  army  to  enter  th(!  ConUnU'r- 
ate  service  durinr  the  flivil  War, 
waH  repealed  by  linanimou.s  vote, 
upon  the  motion  of  Rcpresetitativ*! 
Graham,  Repuhli- an,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among  the  suhj'  ctH  conHidered  by 
eommitteftH  were  the  treaty  with 
Nieuragua,  the  i.-iilrond  Heeurities 
bill,  and  lh«  miMM.fi  of  Senate  sta- 
tionery by  r»er,,'/m  promotintr  the 
Hale  f>f  -it»)ek    in   ■<   gold   mine. 


to  Torreon.  General  Gonzales  was  go- 
ing southward  on  the  east  side,  and 
General  Obregon  in  western  terri- 
tory, but  the  central  column  seemed 
to  have  given  up  the  fight.  It  soon 
became  known  that  Carranza  had  re- 
fused to  give  Villa  the  ammunition 
he  needed,  and  that  there  was  a  new 
quarrel  between  the  two  men.  In 
addition,  Carranza  had  so  promoted 
Obregon  and  Gonzales  that  they 
were  Villa's  superiors  in  rank. 

There  had  been  indications  of 
much  bitter  feeling  in  a  statement 
given  to  the  public  at  Washington, 
with  Carranza's  consent,  by  his  pri- 
vate secretar3%  Alfredo  Breceda,  who 
asserted  that  Villa's  "insubordina- 
tion" had  been  caused  by  the  insidi- 
ous advice  of  General  Felipe  An- 
geles, the  artillery  expert  whom  Car- 
ranza had  dismissed  from  his  Cab- 
inet. Breceda  said  that  Angeles,  to 
serve  his  o\vn  ambitious  purposes, 
had  induced  Villa  to  disobey  Car- 
ranza when  the  latter  ordered  him  to 
assist  Natera  at  Zacatecas,  and  that 
a  similar  influence  had  been  exerted 
by  George  C.  Carothers,  formerly 
United  States  Consul  at  Torreon,  and 
recently  with  Villa  as  an  agent  of 
Secretary  Bryan. 

Some  expected  that  Villa  and  his 
troops  would  attack  Carranza,  but 
Villa's  agent  at  Washington  insisted 
that  the  soldier  was  loyal  and  recog- 
nized the  First  Chief's  authority. 
Villa  demanded  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies of  coal,  with  full  control  of  his 
campaign.  A  group  of  generals,  led 
by  Gonzales,  sat  in  conference  at 
Torreon  as  conciliators.  An  agree- 
ment was  reached,  to  the  effect  that 
Villa  should  be  military  Chief  of  the 
North  and  that  he  should  have  sup- 
plies, with  control  of  the  railroad  to 
Tampico,  the  port  of  entry.  It  was 
understood  that  he  would  resume  his 


Itnrhi'ntii      t'liitl     t'.  >' jirrittt 
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ruarch  suuthward,  ami  that  there 
would  be  changes  in  the  Washington 
junta,  to  meet  his  wishes. 


Re-election 
of  Huerta 


Few  votes  were  cast  at 
the  Mexican  election  on 
the  5th.  A  large  major- 
ity of  them  were  for  Huerta,  who 
was  elected  President,  with  (Jeneral 
HIanquet,  his  Minister  of  War,  Vice- 
President.  The  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  a  majority  of  the 
nation's  polling  places  must  take 
part  could  not  be  observetl.  The 
present  members  of  Congress,  who 
had  just  authorized  a  bond  issue  of 
$30,000,000,  were  re-elected.  It  is 
reported  that  Huerta  said  a  few  days 
ago:  "Before  I  resign,  half  the  peo- 
ple of  Me.xico  City  will  die  with  me." 
Alarmed  by  the  threats  of  Zapata, 
who  has  promised  to  deprive  the  cap- 
ital of  water,  light,  and  electric 
power,  the  foreign  residents  hav? 
been  procuring  arms  and  planning 
fortifications,  believing  that  there 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  uprising  if 
the  light  should  be  shut  off.  Sir  Lio- 
nel Carden,  the  British  Minister,  has 
advised  British  residents  to  leave  the 


city.  Zapata  refu.ses  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Carranza.  Only  two 
railways  leadiiij/  from  the  city,  one  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  Ihe  other  to  Quere- 
taro,  are  in  operation.  The  line  to 
Puerto  Mexico  has  been  cut. 

The  rebels  at  Zacatecas  arrested 
Albert  St.  Clair  Douglas,  the  British 
vice-consul,  and  held  him  for  trial  by 
court  martial,  asserting  that  he  had 
given  aid  to  the  Federals.  This  he 
denied.  He  was  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death  when  friends,  exerting 
influence  by  way  of  Washington,  pro- 
cured delay.  The  publication  of  cor- 
respondence which  tends  to  support 
charges  that  the  revolutionists  have 
been  financed  by  Henry  Clay  Pierce, 
the  oil  capitalist,  and  others,  who 
seek  control  of  Mexican  railways  and 
natural  resources,  has  brought  out 
denials  from  Carranza  and  others. 

^        ^  Some    time    ago    Sen- 

Two  Treaties  ^^^^^  William  Alden 
Opposed  g^j^j^  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation concerning  the  treaty  with 
Nicaragua,  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Scit/e    of   Mi/cs 


THE  RECEDING  BOUNDARY  OF  HUERTAS  POWER 
The  shaded  part  of  the  map  represents  the  area  controlled  by  revolutionists.  Cities  once  under- 
lined are  besieged  or  threatened  by  the  Constitutionalist  forces  ;  those  twice  undorlined  have 
been  lost  to  the  Federals  by  capture  or  evacuation.  Three  rebel  armies  will  converKe  on  Mexico 
City:  the  Western  Division,  under  ObreKon,  now  operating  around  Cuaymas  and  Mai'.atlan  :  the 
Northern,   under    Villa,    now   at    Torreon  ;    and    the   Southeastern,    under    Gonzales,    now    inovinK   on 

San    Luis    I'otosi 


There  was  a  long  preamble  in  which 
it  was  asserted  that  New  York  bank- 
ers had  robbed  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  had  exercized  their  influ- 
ence with  the  help  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  resolution,  shorn  of  its 
preamble,  has  now  been  adopted.  It 
orders  an  investigation  as  to  "any 
and  all  transactions  affecting"  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  the  ratifi- 
cation of  which  will  thereby  be 
greatly  delayed,  if  not  prevented. 

The  committee  had  already  begun 
an  investigation.  Several  witnesses 
have  testified.  As  the  proceedings 
were  behind  closed  doors,  the  publi- 
cation of  substantially  all  that  had 
been  said  was  sharply  disapproved, 
and  a  resolution  was  introduced  for 
an  inciuiry  to  ascertain  who  was 
responsible  for  what  was  called  the 
"leak."  Reports  continue  to  be  pub- 
lished. One  of  them  shows  that  Sen- 
ator Smith's  questions  to  witnesses 
were  disapproved  and  regarded  as 
personally  offensive  by  Senator  Root, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
time  of  certain  events  under  review. 

With  respect  to  the  treaty  with 
Colombia,  no  progress  is  shown.  It 
has  recently  been  defended  by  James 
T.  Dubois,  formerly  Minister  to 
Colombia,  who  holds  that  Colombia 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  $25,000,000, 
on  account  of  losses  due  to  the  seces- 
sion of  Panama.  He  criticizes  the 
action  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
time  of  that  secession.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  has  repeatedly  denounced  the 
proposed  payment  as  "blackmail," 
has  been  led  by  ex-Minister  Dubois's 
statement  to  denounce  the  treaty 
again,  saying  that  it  is  "an  outrage 
on  the  honor,  and  a  blow  to  the  inter- 
ests, of  the  American  people,"  and 
that  "an  Administration  which  has 
made  such  a  treaty,  for  the  payment 
of  blackmail  to  Colombia,  has  for- 
feited all  right  to  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  There 
are  reports  at  Washington  that  Sec- 
retary Bryan,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion shown,  may  decide  not  to  ask 
for  action  upon  either  of  the  treaties 
at  the  present  session. 

^,     _  Negotiations  for  a 

The  Controversy      ^^^^^,     ^^^.^^^.      ^^,j^j^ 

with  Japan  j^p^^^  jj^  progress 

for  some  time  past,  were  recently 
discontinued  by  Japan,  for  the  ex- 
prest  reason  that  the  proposed  agree- 
ment would  raise  new  difficulties. 
Japan's  new  Government,  more  rad- 
ical than  the  preceding  one.  pretVrreil 
to  go  back  to  the  situation  indicated 
by  the  correspondence  with  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  controvtM'sy  about 
California's  alien  land  law,  and  at  the 
Japanese  Government's  suggestion 
this  correspondence  luis  been  pub- 
lished. It  consists  mainlx   K-'i  ItMig  ar- 
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guments  in  support  of  each  Govern- 
ment's position,  Japan  holding  that 
the  law  violates  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1911,  while  the  United 
States  maintains  that  it  does  not. 
These  are  the  leading  contentions, 
but  other  points  are  considered  and 
discussed.  Our  Government's  sugges- 
tion that  the  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  courts 
was  rejected.  The  tone  on  both  sides 
was  always  that  of  friendship. 

Some  think  that  Japan's  abandon- 
ment of  the  treaty  negotiations  and 
return  to  the  position  taken  in  the 
correspondence  were  designed  to 
commend  the  new  Government  to  the 
radical  element  in  that  country.  A 
deadlock  has  been  reached,  and  the 
serious  nature  of  the  problem  is  real- 
ized at  Washington.  It  is  said  that 
a  proposition  from  Japan  for  sub- 
mission of  the  controversy  to  arbi- 
tration would  be  favorably  consid- 
ered. 

Owing  to  reports  that  400  Japa- 
nese are  coming  from  California  to 
Michigan,  and  intend  to  found  an 
agricultural  colony  in  that  state, 
there  is  a  movement  for  the  enact- 
ment in  Michigan  of  a  law  like  the 
one  in  California.  Prominent  candi- 
dates for  public  office  favor  such  leg- 
islation. The  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  says  he  re- 
gards such  a  colonization  project 
"with  grave  apprehension,"  and  the 
secretary  of  the  college  has  asked 
the  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
.state  to  oppose  it.  This  is  also  the 
attitude  of  the  labor  union  leaders. 

There  have  been   two 
ague  a  fatal  cases  of  bubonic 

New  Orleans         ,  •        x'  r\ 

plague  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  victims  were  lodgers  in 
the  house  of  the  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  the  district  at  first  strictly  quar- 
antined included  the  City  Hall.  It 
was  afterward  a.scertained,  however, 
that  the  men  had  been  handling 
go^Kls  in  a  storehouse  in  another  part 
of  the  city  and  that  in  all  probability 
they  were  infected  in  that  store- 
house. There  is  plague  also  in  the 
(Juban  city  of  Santiago.  Dr.  Rupert 
Blue,  Surgeon-<'ieneral  of  the  I'nited 
States  f'ublic  Health  Service,  has 
gone  to  New  Orleans  and  taken 
charge  of  the  sanitary  work.  There 
will  be  a  campaign  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  rats,  and  twelve  expert  rat- 
catcher.^ are  on  their  way  to  New 
Orleans  from  San  Francisco,  coming 
in  resp^>n»e  to  ])r.  lilue's  orders. 

All  of  our  port  cities  have  been 
urged  to  take  up  the  work  of  exter- 
minating rats,  ('ialveston  offers  five 
rent",  a  h<'ad  for  rats,  dead  or  aliv*-, 
All  ship'*  arriving  at  northern  or 
(iu\f  ports  fr'rm  New  Orleans  will  be 


^   Underwood  &   Liuu  rirood 

SALEM   FIRE   REFUGEES 

The  great   fire  in  the  Massachusetts  seaport  that   is  older  than   Boston  left   18.000   people  homeless 

and  destroyed  property   worth   twelve  million  dollars 


thoroly  fumigated,  and  measures  will 
bo  taken  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
rats  from  them  to  the  docks. 

Much    suffering   has    been 

^     ^^^    caused  by  the  great  fire  in 
in  Salem     ^^^     ^j^     ^j^^,     ^^     Salem, 

Massachusetts,  and  President  Wil- 
son, in  a  special  message,  has 
urged  Congress  to  appropriate 
$200,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
homeless  and  destitute,  more  than 
10,000  of  whom  are  living  in 
tents.  The  flame.s  swept  over  three 
square  miles  of  territory,  destroying 
nearly  half  of  the  city.  More  than 
1000  dwellings  were  burned,  18,000 
persons  were  deprived  of  their 
homes,  and  the  lo.ss  was  $12,000,000, 
with  four  lives.  The  fire  began  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  a 
leiither  factory,  und  spread  quickly, 
as  the  water  pressure  was  inade- 
quate and  one  of  the  mains  was 
broken.  In  a  very  short  time  half 
a  dozen  factories  were  burning  in 
the  shadow  of  (iallows  Hill,  where 
witches  were  hanj-'ed  in  colonial  days. 
The  If)ss  of  the  company  owning  the 
Naunikeag  Cotton  Mills  is  $;',500,- 
000. 

Nearly  all  thf  historic  structures 
of  the  old  town  wer(;  saved.  The 
flames  spared  Hawthorne's  birth- 
place, the  Custorn  House  where  he 
worked,  and  the  House  of  the  Seven 
r;abl(!s.  It  was  repf)rtefl  that  the 
Witches'  House  iiad  been  destroy(!d, 
but  it  is  still  standing.  Thf;  hospital, 
the  orphan  asylum,  the  public  library 
and  a  new  chun  h,  are  gone.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  h'.'neless  are  Frencli 
Canadians,  I'oi*'  Italians  or  Groc^ks, 
who  were  erri[)l'i  "d  in  the  fa<tori(!S, 
and  as  these  were  burned,  thoy 
hav«'  no  work.  ^  intribiitioriM  to  the 
r«'li<'f    fund    ain'.  irit    now    to    abf)Ut 

$:{7r,,ooo. 


The    condition    of 

Santo  Domingo     g^^^^  Domingo  and 

andHayti  ^^^^.     ^^^    ^^^p^j 

intervention  by  the  United  States  in 
both  countKies.  In  Santo  Domingo, 
where  the  Bordas  Government  has 
sought  in  vain  for  six  weeks  past  to 
dislodge  the  rebels  at  Puerto  Plata, 
there  are  active  revolutionists  now 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  north.  Bordas  had 
been  emphatically  warned  by  Cap- 
tain Russell,  commander  of  the 
United  States  naval  forces,  that  he 
must  not  imperil  the  lives  of  foreign 
residents  by  his  bombardment  of 
Puerto  Plata.  He  did  not  heed  this 
warning,  and  on  the  26th  ultimo  the 
gunboat  "Machias"  entered  the  inner 
harbor  and  with  a  few  shots  silenced 
his  batteries.  Several  foreign  resi- 
dents have  been  killed  by  his  guns. 

Walker  W.  Vick,  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  Wilson  campaign  com- 
mittee, who  was  made  Receiver- 
General  of  Customs  under  the  fiscal 
agreement,  after  the  peremptory  re- 
moval of  his  predecessor,  has  now 
resigned.  It  appears  that  he  disa- 
greed with  the  new  United  States 
Minister,  James  M.  Sullivan,  about 
the  selection  of  a  l)anking  house  as 
a  depository  for  the  funds.  Minister 
Sullivan  has  been  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  said  that  he  will 
resign.  His  services  have  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  railroads 
are  not  in  operation,  foreign  trade  is 
paraly/ed,  and  the  (Jovernment  re- 
cently rais(!(l  some  money  l)y  selling 
a  large  (juantity  of  postage  stamps 
at  one-((uarter  of  their  face  value. 

In  Ilayti,  Zainor's  (JovenimenI  has 
Wf)n  sev(!ral  battles  with  the  rebels, 
whose  lea(l(!r,  Davilmar  Theodore,  is 
re|)f)rted  lo  have  been  killed.  Our 
(Government  has  sent  the  new  Mini.s 
ter,    Arthur   Hailey-Hlanchard,   to  a 
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THREE  APPOINTEES  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 


Haytian  port  on  a  battleship;  and 
there  are  now  five  United  States 
warships  in  Haytian  waters.  France 
and  Germany  are  still  threatening  to 
seize  custom  houses  if  their  claims 
are  not  satisfied. 


Peers  Yield  to 
Home  Rule 


Debate  on  the  Home 
Rule  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords 
shows  the  peers  in  a  panic  lest  the 
threatened  conflict  in  Ulster  cannot 
be  averted.  Realizing  that  the  war 
threat  has  gone  too  far  the  Unionists 
are  now  distinctly  conciliatory  in 
tone.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  on  Thurs- 
day that  the  opposition  would  not 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
amending  bill,  which  is  a  decided 
step  toward  a  compromise.  He  said 
that  the  bill  is  defective  in  four 
points — the  method  of  exclusion  of 
Ulster,  the  area  to  be  free  from 
home  rule,  the  duration  of  the  term 
of  exclusion,  and  the  conditions  for 
the  excluded  areas  fixt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time  Premier 
Asquith  is  reported  as  willing  to 
grant  Ulster  exclusion  by  statute  in- 
stead of  by  ballot,  as  provided  by  the 
Home  Rule  bill.  Just  what  will  be  the 
exact  terms  of  the  final  agreement 
will  not  be  known  until  next  week, 
when  the  amending  bill  reaches  the 
committee  stage  in  the  Lords. 

Meanwhile  in  Ireland  events  have 
been  rapidly  drifting  toward  an  open 
breach.  Following  the  organization 
of  the  Nationalist  Volunteers,  said  to 
number  between  115.000  and  300.000 
men,  as  an  offset  to  the  Ulster  forces, 
the    Ulstermen,     on     the     order     of 


Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  George  Richardson, 
have  taken  to  carrying  arms  openly. 
The  streets  of  Belfast  are  filled  with 
men  wearing  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
uniform,  and  the  city  is  said  to  have 
taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  garri- 
son town.  On  all  sides  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  slightest  spark  may 
set  off  the  train  before  a  compromise 
can  be  effected  in  Parliament. 


cratic  side.  Today  his  son  Austen  is 
alone  among  British  public  men  in 
upholding  the  tariff  doctrines  of  his 
father.  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  who  was 
devoted  to  her  husband  during  the 
years  of  his  invalidship  and  rarely 
left  his  side,  was  an  American,  the 
daughter  of  Judge  W.  C.  Endicott,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  Secretary  of 
War  in  President  Cleveland's  cab- 
inet. 


Death  of 


Death  last  week 

,    ^        ,     ,  .      removed    from 
Joseph  Chamberlain    g^j^-^^^      p^jj^j^^ 

one  of  its  most  forceful  and  pictur- 
esque figures  in  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
long  known  for  his  advocacy  of 
"tariff  reform."  Altho  he  had  been  in 
failing  health  since  the  stroke  of 
apoplexy  compelled  his  retirement 
from  politics  seven  years  ago,  the 
death  of  the  famous  statesman  came 
as  a  complete  surprise. 

Starting  his  political  career  in 
1868  as  a  radical,  first  as  a  member 
of  the  town  council  and  later  as 
Mayor  of  Birmingham,  his  reforms, 
which  made  that  city  a  model  for  the 
world,  drew  him  into  national  life. 
Within  four  years  after  his  entry 
into  Parliament  he  was  a  member  of 
Gladstone's  cabinet,  and  remained 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Prime  Minister  until  the  latter's 
Home  Rule  policy  forced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Liberals.  Chamber- 
lain's brilliant  advocacy  of  tariff  re- 
form with  imperialist  preferences 
drew  him  naturally  to  the  landed 
party,  the  Conservatives,  and  until 
he  was  stricken  he  was  the  moat 
able  of  the  supporters  of  the  aristo- 


Taking  Vengeance 
on   the   Serbs 


Following  the  as- 
sassination of  the 
Austrian  h  e  i  r  - 
apparent,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg,  by  a  Servian  student  at 
Sarayevo,  on  June  27,  came  anti- 
Serb  outbreaks  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  Blinded  by  rage  at  the 
destruction  of  what  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  guarantee  of  Aus- 
tria's future — for  only  the  archduke 
was  felt  capable  of  taking  up  Fran- 
cis Joseph's  task  of  holding  together 
the  antagonistic  races  of  the  empire 
— the  populace  has  turned  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Serbs. 

At  Sarayevo,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  assassination,  martial  law 
was  declared,  and  later  extended  to 
the  whole  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  At  Mostar.  the  capital 
of  the  latter  province,  two  hundred 
are  reported  killed  by  the  Croats, 
who  by  blood  are  closely  relatoil  to 
the  Serbs.  At  Vienna,  tuobs  of  Ger- 
man students  tore  the  tlag  from  the 
Servian  legation  and  burned  it  in  the 
street.  Later,  another  mob  of  more 
than    a    thousand    persons    tried    to 
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storm  the  legation  and  were  repulsed 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  the 
police. 


The  Funeral  of 
the  Archduke 


The  bodies  of  the 
Archduke  and  the 
Duchess  of  Hohen- 
berg  were  taken  to  Trieste  on  board 
the  battleship  "Viribus  Unitus"  and 
thence  to  Vienna  by  special  train. 
They  were  met  at  the  station  by  the 
new  heir,  the  Archduke  Charles 
Francis  -Joseph.  The  German  Em- 
peror, King  Alfonso  of  Spain  and 
some  of  the  lesser  German  kings  had 
announced  their  intention  of  attend- 
the  funeral.  But  at  the  last  minute 
the  Kaiser  contracted  a  "cold"  and 
could  not  go.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
other  royalties  attend.  On  an  intima- 
tion from  Vienna  either  that  the 
aged  Emperor  desired  to  be  alone 
with  his  grief,  or  that  on  account  of 
the  anarchists  he  feared  for  the 
safety  of  his  guests,  the  visits  were 
canceled.  Following  a  short  cere- 
mony at  the  Hofburg,  attended  only 
by  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
the  bodies  were  removed  to  Artstet- 
ten,  in  Lower  Austria,  where  the 
archduke  had  exprest  a  wish  to  be 
buried,  inasmuch  as  burial  in  the 
Hapsburg  vaults  under  the  Capuchin 
Church  in  Vienna  was  forbidden  to 
his  wife. 

Evidence  already  shows  that  the 
assassination  was  a  part  of  a  wide- 
spread political  plot,  altho  as  yet  no 
part  in  it  has  been  traced  to  Bel- 
grade. The  Austrian  council,  how- 
ever, has  officially  asked  Servia  to 
institute  an  inquiry  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  murders.  So  well  laid 
wa.s   the   plot   that   there   was   little 


chance  of  escape.  Had  the  pistol 
shots  failed  to  take  effect,  another 
bomb  was  ready  to  be  thrown  in  the 
next  block,  while  under  the  table  at 
which  the  archduke  was  to  lunch  two 
others  were  discovered.  In  the  chim- 
ney of  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg's 
apartments  still  another  bomb  was 
found,  while  the  railway  over  which 
it  was  expected  the  imperial  party 
would  leave  Sarayevo  was  literally 
mined  with  dynamite. 


The  Future  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy 


Uncertainty  and 
gloom  pervade 
the  empire  and 
Europe  generally  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  dual  monarchy,  which  was  known 
to  depend  so  much  on  the  murdered 
archduke.  The  new  heir  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  who  up  to  this  time 
has  never  been  identified  with  polit- 
ical affairs.  Francis  Ferdinand  had 
very  pronounced  views,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  his  policies  had  very 
largely  governed  the  empire.  He  had 
reorganized  the  army  and  navy,  and 
as  a  close  friend  of  the  German 
Kaiser,  he  had  been  in  accord  with 
the  Austro-German  alliance.  Whether 
Charles  Francis  Joseph  will  continue 
this  policy  is  now  causing  no  little 
anxiety  in  Berlin.  Whether  he  will 
continue  the  plan  of  recognizing  the 
Slav  population  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity with  the  Germans  and  Magyars, 
thus  virtually  making  a  triple  in- 
stead of  a  dual  monarchy,  is  also  one 
of  the  future's  uncertainties. 

To  Germany  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand  comes  as  the  greatest 
blow.  As  long  as  the  old  Emperor 
lives,  matters  are  likely  to  proceed 
along  normal  lines,  but  changes  of 
great  importance  will  not  long  be 
postponed  after  his  death.  The  grav- 
f  ^t  fear  is  that  internal  squabbles 
growing  out  of  political  and  racial 
fiifferenccs  will  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  and  thus  add 
new  burdens  to  Germany's  already 
heavy  load.  P'raiicis  P^erdinand  was 
yn  experienced  soldier  and  only  his 
iron  personality  welded  an  efficient 
machine  out  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  empire.  The  Austrian  pf)licy 
towarfl  Russia  and  in  the  Near  East 
is  also  likelv  to  -(uffer  some  mf)difi- 
cation  in  the  change  in  manag(!ment, 
and  a  realignment  of  the  policies  of 
the  Triple  Allian<e  is  not  at  all  im- 
r)robable. 


security  which  it  seeks.  It  must  still 
come  before  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  in  view  of  the  reactionary 
character  of  that  body,  its  rejection 
may  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. This  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  renewal  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Duma  and  the  Government, 
which  has  been  in  abatement  since 
1907,  when  the  Czar,  on  account  of 
the  radical  tendencies  of  the  first 
Duma,  dissolved  the  Chamber  and 
stript  its  successor  of  practically  all 
power. 

Free  speech  was  guaranteed  the 
Duma  under  Article  14  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1906,  but  the  right  was  an 
empty  one,  as  the  Government  con- 
tinued to  censor  the  speeches  of 
Deputies  as  tho  they  had  been  pri- 
vate citizens.  Proceedings  begun 
against  Deputy  Tchkheidze  for  a 
radical  "republican"  speech  were  the 
occasion  for  the  present  measure.  It 
is  thus  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
Government. 

Its  real  political  significance,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  combination  of  all 
the  liberal  elements  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  outvoting  of  the 
Rights.  The  radicals,  the  Octobrists 
and  the  Progressists,  for  the  first 
time,  were  willing  to  compromise  and 
join  forces  with  the  more  moderate 
elements  of  the  Chamber — a  combi- 
nation which  the  Government  has 
zealously  sought  to  avoid  by  foment- 
ing dissensions  among  them.  Leaders 
of  the  parties  hope  to  make  the  coali- 
tion into  a  working  alliance,  and  thus 
take  the  offensive  in  pressing  the 
more  moderate  reforms  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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WHY  THE  COLOMBIAN  TREATY  SHOULD  BE  RATIFIED 


HY     FRANCISCO    ESCOH  A  K 


\ 


Senor  Emubar,  who  in  Connul-iien- 
eral  of  Culumhia  to  the  United 
States,  ruunts  himself  no  less  an 
American  than  a  Colombian,  having 
been  educated  here,  a  cjraduate  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  the 
clans  of  1SS9.  For  two  years  he 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Mines  of  Colombia, 
and  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position   in   1910. — THE   EDITOR, 

DURING  the  discussion  of 
the  Thompson-Urrutia  treaty 
with  Colombia  at  Washing- 
ton, the  charge  has  been  freely  made 
by  those  in  opposition,  and  readily 
assumed  by  many  of  its  supporters, 
that  the  treaty  was  being  negotiated 
rather  out  of  the  magnanimity  of 
the  United  States  than  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  any  rights  of  Colombia  in 
the  controversy.  This  treaty  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  $25,000,000 
to  Colombia  and  for  certain  conces- 
sions in  the  Panama  Canal.  Its  op- 
ponents claim  that  the  payment  of 
any  such  sum  of  money  amounts  to 
a  gift,  and  that  in  return  no -sub- 
stantial benefits  accrue  to  the  United 
States. 

Such  opposition,  aside  from  any 
question  of  rights  in  the  matter,  is 
not  only  in  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
but  overlooks  entirely  the  great  in- 
direct benefits  that  are  bound  to  re- 
sult to  American  commerce  in  South 
America  as  a  whole,  in  thus  ad- 
vancing the  friendly  interests  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  The  prompt  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  ABC  powers  to  me- 
diate in  Mexico  has  gone  a  long  way 
in  overcoming  the  suspicion  against 
everything  American,  which  unfor- 
tunately once  existed  thru  all  Span- 
ish-speaking countries.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  with  Colombia 
will  be  another  step  in  the  same  di- 
rection, besides  being  evidence  of  the 
justice  and  fairness  of  a  great  and 
powerful  republic  toward  a  smaller 
and  weaker  neighbor. 

Since  the  Panama  incident  of  1903 
the  door  has  been  shut  in  Colombia 
against  everything  American.  Not 
only  have  all  contracts  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  vast  territory,  as  yet 
scarcely  touched,  gone  to  European 
firms,  but  it  has  been  difficult  for 
American  capital  even  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  country.  Along  the 
Atrato  River,  the  outlet  for  a  vast 
interior  territory,  Americans  are,  by 
law,  forbidden  to  own  land.  This  law 
was  enacted  thru  fear  of  the  seizure 
of  the  river  by  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  present  treaty  would  be 
the  repeal  of  this  act,  and  the  disap- 
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THE       COLOMIUAN       TREATY 

Provides  for  the  payment  of  $25,- 
OUO.UUU,  to  Colombia 

Give.s  Colombia  free  use  of  Panama 
Canal  for  vessels  of  war,  and 
free  transportation  of  troops, 
when  necessary,  over  Panama 
Railroad 

Refers  to  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  acquired  Canal 
Zone  in  following  tirms:  "ex- 
presa  sincero  sentimiento  por 
cualquier  cosa  que  haya  ocurri- 
do,"  for  which  there  are  two 
versions:  one  expressing  regret 
that  anything  shutdd  have  oc- 
curred, etc.;  the  other,  regret  for 
(I ny thing  that   has  occurred 

Signed  at  Bogota  April  6  by  U.  S. 
Minister  Thacldeus  A.  Thomp- 
son and  Senor  Francisco  Jose 
Urrutia,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Relations,  and  five  Special  Dele- 
gates representing  all  the  polit- 
ical parties  of  Colombia 

Ratified  by  both  houses  of  the  Co- 
lombian Congress  on  June  9 

Now  before  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  is  to 
undertake  a  full  investigation  of 
the  Canal   incident  of   1903 


pearance    of    the    prejudices    with 
which  it  is  consonant. 

Colombia  is  preparing  to  under- 
take important  railway  construction, 
harbor  improvements,  and  other 
public  utility  works.  In  this  country 
of  over  500,000  square  miles  and 
5,000,000  population,  there  are  at 
the  present  time  only  seven  hundred 
miles  of  railways!  Practically  all  of 
the  $25,000,000  would  remain  in  the 
United  States  in  the  shape  of  orders 
for  railway  supplies  and  machinery. 
These  railroads  would  open  up  to 
American  enterprise  the  great  min- 
eral and  agricultural  resources  of 
the  republic. 

Development  of  Colombia's  re- 
sources has  scarcely  begun.  Mining 
of  gold,  silver  and  other  precious 
metals  has  been  carried  on  since  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  but 
the  methods  are  antiquated  and  the 
deposits  barely  touched.  Altho  plati- 
num was  discovered  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  no  systematic  exploration 
for  it  has  been  made,  yet  Colombia 
produces  one-tenth  of  the  world's 
product.  Its  emerald  mines  produce 
the  finest  stones  in  the  world ;  its 
grazing  lands  and  its  forests  are  vir- 
gin still.  Prejudices  have  locked  all 
this  away  in  the  storehouses,  await- 
ing only  the  restoration  of  friendly 
feeling  to  open  to  American  de- 
velopment. Yet  it  is  said  that  the 
treaty  offers  no  advantages  to  Amer- 
ica! 

All  this  is  irrespective  of  the 
rights  on  which  Colombia  insists  as 


the  basis  of  the  treaty,  but  which  its 
opponents  in  America  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize. Colombia  has  repeatedly 
asked  that  her  claims  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  but  the  request  has 
constantly  been  ignored  by  the 
United  States.  A  treaty  similar  to 
that  now  proposed  Colombia  declined 
even  to  consider  in  1909,  because  it 
left  out  a  recognition  of  those  rights 
which  she  holds  essential. 

It  is  freely  charged  in  the  United 
States  that  ('olombia  obstructed  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
thus  stood  as  a  barrier  against  ad- 
vancing civilization.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  As  far 
back  as  1879  Colombia  had  granted 
the  United  States  the  privilege  of 
building  a  canal,  but  the  treaty 
failed  in  the  American  Senate  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  transcontinental  railroads.  Three 
times  it  extended  the  grant  to  the 
French  canal  company,  when  by  its 
terms  the  concession  with  all  the 
property  of  the  company  was  for- 
feited. Colonel  Roosevelt  has  charged 
Colombia  with  attempted  "black- 
mail" in  transferring  the  canal  con- 
cession from  the  French  company  to 
the  United  States.  But  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  treaty 
is  silent  on  any  such  attempted  hold- 
up. There  is  nothing  there  about 
"demands"  for  larger  sums  of  money 
That  treaty  was  defeated  by  Colom 
bia,  not  because  of  the  money  con- 
sideration, but  because  it  proposed 
a  virtual  ceding  of  territory,  which 
the  Constitution  forbade. 

From  the  failure  of  that  treaty 
came  the  Panama  revolution.  In  No- 
vember, 1903,  a  few  conspirators  in 
the  City  of  Panama  "rose  as  one 
man"  and  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Isthmus  from  Colombia. 
The  garrison  at  Panama  had  been 
bribed  by  the  promoters  of  the  revo- 
lution; the  troops  sent  by  Colombia 
to  quell  the  revolt  were  denied  trans- 
portation over  the  Panama  Railroad  ; 
reinforcements,  sent  by  sea,  by  or- 
der of  Admiral  Coghlan,  acting  un- 
der instructions  from  Washington, 
were  forbidden  to  land  within  fifty 
miles  of  Panama.  Seventy-eight 
hours  after  the  outbreak  the  new  re- 
public was  recognized  at  Washing- 
ton. A  few  days  later  (November  IS. 
1903)  Panama,  represented  by  Phil- 
lippe  Bunau-Varilla,  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  appointed  INIinister  by 
cable  with  full  plenar\'  powers, 
isigned  the  treaty  ceding  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  United  States.  This 
treaty  was  exactly  the  same  as  thi» 
Hay-IIerran  convention,  which  had 
been  defeated  at  Bogota,  with  the 
exception   that   under   it    tlu>   Uiiitod 
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States    received    still    great    advan- 
tages. 

On  those  acts  Colombia  has  based 
her  grievances,  and  for  ten  years  she 
has  asked  impartial  consideration 
for  them.  That  they  had  some  foun- 
dation in  justice  has  been  recognized 
in  substance  by  three  Washington 
administrations,  hence  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  party  measure.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  under  the  Cortes- 
Root  agreement,  sought  to  settle 
them,  but  Colombia  refused  to  accept 
the  treaty.  President  Taft,  thru  Min- 
ister DuBois,  asked  if  Colombia 
would  accept  the  sum  of  $25,000,000 
as  a  quitclaim  for  the  loss  of  Pan- 
ama. The  answer  was  an  emphatic 
negative.  President  Wilson  has  now 
sought  to  smooth  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  the  pend- 
ing Tbompson-Ur,rutia  treaty,  which 
incorporates  in  substance  the  same 
terms  as  those  proposed  bv  President 
Taft. 

The  chief  controversy  in  the  pres- 
ent, as  in  former  treaties,  has  been 
on  the  so-called  "apology."  Whether 
it  is  an  apologj'  or  not  depends  on 
the  point  of  view.  The  Colombian 
people  have  felt  deeply  aggrieved  and 
humiliated  over  the  loss  of  the  Canal 
and  the  Isthmus.  It  is  their  firm  be- 
lief that  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  helped  the  revolution 
at  Panama  and  violated  the  treaty 
of  1846.  For  this  reason  they  have 
been  unanimous  in  the  position  that 
no  settlement  of  the  question  could 
be  made  without  an  expres.sion  of 
regret  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  President  Taft,  like  PVesi- 
dent  Wil.son,  was  just  enough  to  rec- 
ognize this  view.  But  opponents  of 
this  chivalrous  measure  see  in  it  only 
humiliation;  they  see  in  this  gener- 
ous action  of  a  powerful  nation  to- 
ward a  weak  nation  only  cowardice 
and  fear.  The  strong  can  do  no 
wrong,  they  argue. 

No  less  just  are  the  rights  in  the 
Canal  granted  to  Colombian  ships, 
products  and  citizens.  They  are  a 
recognition  of  her  rights  of  property 
in  the  Canal  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. Says  M.  Gaston  Hrunet,  the  em- 
inent French  lawyer,  on  these  claims: 

But  f  firifJ  in  the  fontractH  just  read 
unMuifHtionaM*'  proof  of  fJoIombia's 
rii'ht  of  privat.*'  owner.Hhip  over  the 
'■'anal;  Hh«>  ha?  riirhts  which  traffd  to 
thfir  oritfin  art-  thoHi-  prof«'<'fling  fronn 
a  piihlif  entity,  ^ut  whif-h  hav»;  ronsti- 
tut<ffl    riji^htK    of    private    property. 

And  tht-.T)  I  n-fcr  to  a  (fr^-at  pnnc-iple 
of  international  law  that  rul»-H  on  this 
nr)att*T:  in  th**  run*;  of  (liHmi-m}tfrm«-rii 
or  th**  birth  of  a  <t.HU-,  puMir  prop«Tty 
follow*  th«-  ffil'-  of  Ihc  ;»art.  K<-ci'Hing; 
^  'y  i«  inaiifrnahift,  un- 

'  iH    th»r    opinion    of 

<"  aiiouat. 

lU-rt-  in  a  quotation   from   <';alvo,  up 
holWinjf  th»»  «am#'   proposition  : 

"fnvifrwiy,  th**  yif-ldi^  -  Woph  not 

lo^    ipHO    )urf    tn#r    o-  ./»    of    th** 


goods  that  constitute  its  private  prop- 
erty. .  .  .  The  seceding  state  cannot  con- 
tend that  such  property  be  acquired  by 
it  as  a  compensation  for  the  new  ex- 
penses to  which  it  must  attain.  .  .  ." 
Has  Colombia  any  rights  of  private 
property  over  the  Canal  concession? 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  To  be- 
gin with,  she  has  the  right  of  tolls, 
once  the  Canal  be  finished;  then  she 
has  the  50,000  shares  of  stock  which 
she  owns  in  accord  with  the  contracts 
which  I  have  read,  stock  which  belongs 
to  Colombia,  which  she  may  transfer, 
which  she  may  hypothecate  and  which 
is  the  price  of  sei-vices  rendered.  (Le 
Proces  de  Panama,  Paris,  1904.) 

The  payment  of  $25,000,000  has 
been  called  excessive.  I  submit  the 
memorandum  presented  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Bogota 
by  Minister  James  T.  DuBois: 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  claim 
referring  to  the  rights  of  Colombia  in 
the  Panama  Railroad  is  perfectly  legal 
and  just.  Under  the  contract  of  1867 
Colombia  ceded  the  transisthmian  rail- 
road to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  for 
an  annual  payment  of  $250,000.  When 
these  payments  were  stopped  on  ac- 
count of  the  secession  the  contract  still 
had  sixty-four  years  to  run;  that  is  to 
say,  there  were  still  pending  sixty-four 
annuities  of  $250,000,  the  total  value 
of  which  amounted  to  $16,000,000.  This 
claim  might  be  submitted,  with  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  both  parties,  to  arbi- 
tration. As  Senator  Bristow  reported 
officially  in  1906  that  the  Panama  Rail- 
road was  worth  $16,446,000,  the  total 
amount  of  the  claim  which  might  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  would  rise  to 
$.32,446,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum 
there  is  the  amount  entailed  by  the  Sal- 
gar-Wyse  concession,  which  expires  in 
1984,  and  under  it  Colombia  was  to  re- 
ceive   $250,000    a    year,    counting   from 


the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal. 
If  the  Canal  be  opened  to  service  in  the 
coming  year,  we  should  have  owing  to 
Colombia  seventy  annuities — that  is  to 
say,  $17,500,000.  If  the  tribunal  of  ar- 
bitration considers  this  further  claim, 
the  total  sum  would  amount  to  $49,- 
946,000. 

From  these  facts  can  it  be  said 
that  Colombia  is  getting  the  better 
of  the  bargain? 

Finally,  it  ought  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  for  ten  years  Colombia  has 
been  asking  arbitration;  that  her 
people  have  refused  to  consent  to  ne- 
gotiations without  a  recognition  of 
her  wrongs,  only  yielding  after  they 
had  been  convinced  that  they  were 
knocking  against  the  reality  of  ac- 
complished facts.  The  hardest  thing 
for  her  to  forget  has  been  the  muti- 
lation of  her  flag:  one  of  the  nine 
stars,  as  sacred  to  Colombians  as  any 
in  the  blue  field  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  had  to  be  taken  from  her 
emblem.  Yet  there  are  those  who  as- 
sert that  Colombia  deserves  no  repa- 
ration; that  she  needs  no  privileges 
in  a  Canal  of  which  she  had  been 
despoiled. 

The  American  people  have  been 
temporarily  misled,  but  as  Lincoln 
said,  it  is  not  possible  to  fool  them 
all  the  time.  In  conclusion  I  can  only 
repeat  that  Colombia  leaves  these 
Questions — and  leaves  them  confi- 
dently— to  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people,  believing  that  in 
the  end  they  will  be  answered  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  for 
which  the  Great  Republic  stands. 
New    York  City 


EXTENDING  OUR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 


TAKING  advantage  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Owen  currency 
act  permitting  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  foreign  branches  by  Ameri- 
can banking  houses,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  large.st 
in  the  country,  recently  announced 
that  it  would  open  branches  in  Bue- 
nos Aires,  Argentina,  and  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  Brazil.  Later  another  agency 
is  to  be  e.stablished  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

For  years  Arn(;rican  manufactur- 
ers .seeking  for<-ign  markets  have 
been  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  their  KnyU^h,  French  or  (ier- 
man  rivals.  Thruout  all  South  Amer- 
ica, in  China,  and  in  r/ther  ff)reigri 
markets  the  for^dgn  branch  banks 
have  been  aggres-ive  agents  for  their 
own  nationals.  At  Rio,  for  example, 
important  harbor  works  were  recent- 
ly undertaken.  'I  hey  were  in  charge 
of  Ameriean  >  Mgineers,  but  the 
PVench  banker  who  furnished  the 
money,  insistefl  that  French  mate- 
rials and  Frerir  maehiriery  be  used 
as  a  conditif>n  t-.  the  loan. 


The  banks  also  serve  to  discount 
the  commercial  paper  of  local  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  manufactures. 
American  transactions  up  to  this 
time  have  had  to  pass  thru  the  hands 
of  foreign  bankers.  Trade  terms  and 
other  private  details  of  business  were 
thus  opened  to  rivals  who  were  none 
too  scrupulous  in  making  use  of 
them. 

The  southern  half  of  South  Amer- 
ica was  chosen  not  arbitrarily,  but 
because  it  was  found  that  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers  were 
more  interested  in  that  field  than  any 
f)ther.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  vast  and 
but  littlv  developed  market.  More- 
over, the  coming  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  largely  increased 
inleresf  in  the  trade  opportunities  of 
Latin  America. 

Embraced  in  the  plan  is  not  only 
the  (!stablishment  of  branches  in 
trade  centers  abroad,  but  also  n 
thoro  system  of  credit  and  coninKsr- 
cial  inff)rmation,  including  the  mak- 
ing f)f  rejiorts  on  trade  or)|)ort nnitie.M, 
which  are  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  all. 


FOUi:   LKADKRS  OF   WOMEN   AT  CHAUTAUQUA 


Harris  i!f-  Ewing 

MRS.    WILLIAM  GUMMING    STORY 
Who    will   speak    on    D.    A.    R.  Day,    July    22.    She    is    president- 
general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American   Revolution 


I'aul   Thompson 

MRS.  MAUD  BALLINGTON  BOOTH 

To  speak   on    August    15.    Mrs.    Booth   has   been   in   charge  of  the 
prison   work  of  the   Volunteers  of   America  since   1896 


W.    Burden   Stage 

MRS.   CARRIE  CHAPMAN   CATT 

President   of  the   Internalional    Woman    Sutfrage    Alliance   and   a 

lecturer  of  wide  experience.   She   will   speak   on    August   29 


I'aul    Thoiii psun 

MRS.    PERCY    V.    PENNYPACKER 

Reelected   president  of  the  General   I'Vderntion  of  Won\en's  Olulvi 

at   the   recent   meeting   in  Chicago.   '1\>  speak    .-Vugusl    S 


THE  VALLEY  -AFTER  NEW  YORK 

BY   CORRA  HARRIS 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIFE,"   "EVE'S  SECOND   HUSBAND,"    "IN   SEARCH   OF  A  HUSBAND' 


When  Mrs.  Harris  wrote  for  The 
Independent  last  winter  her  series  of 
papers  on  "Neiv  York  as  Seen  from 
a  Georgia  Valley,"  it  was  always  by 
the  Valley  standards  of  simplicity 
and  peace  and  wholesomeness  that 
she  judged  the  people  and  problems 
of  the  great  city.  And  so  our  readers 
will  not  be  surprized  that  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  homecoming  to  the 
Valley  she  could  not  refrain  from 
setting  forth  again  her  faith  in  the 
manner  of  life  which  she  finds  there 
and  which  she  describes  with  so 
much  sympathy. — The  Editor. 

WHEN  I  left  New  York  in 
March  the  winter  season 
was  at  its  hight.  That  is  to 
say,  all  the  theaters  and  opera 
houses  were  filled  in  the  afternoons 
and  evenings,  the  tango  tea  cafes 
were  in  full  blast.  Society  was  work- 
ing overtime  to  keep  its  engage- 
ments, and  everybody  else  was  work- 
ing overtime  except  those  who  had 
no  work  at  all.  Thirty  thousand  men 
were  shoveling  snow  night  and  day. 
The  I.  W.  W.  had  invaded  the 
churches  and  taken  such  a  shrewd 
advantage  of  the  preachers  and  the 
gospel  they  were  preaching  that  they 
had  to  be  arrested.  And  the  last 
thing  I  saw  was  groups  of  forlorn 
men  standing  before  employment 
agencies  in  Sixth  avenue.  Nobody 
knew  what  to  do  with  the  I,  W.  W. 
nor  the  rest  of  them.  And  everybody 
was  talking  about  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  them.  Meanwhile  the  East 
Side  and  all  the  lower  edges  of  New 
York  were  bringing  forth  little 
I.  W.  W.  babies  and  prospective  gun- 
men, and  feeding  as  best  they  could 
the  children  already  born  to  this  fate. 
Thi.s,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  it  without 
putting  in  the  spider  legs  of  statis- 
tic8,  is  a  fairly  accurate  report  of 
New  York  the  first  week  in  .March. 
Of  course,  that  part  of  capital  which 
iH  devoted  U>  charity  wa.M  being  used 
to  meet  the  abu.nes  for  which  capital, 
and  wrong  ideals  of  life  and  educa- 
tion, are  responsible. 

Wilh^S  I  reached  the  Valley  the 
first  week  in  April,  Nature 
WEH  beginning  her  Hfycial  season. 
The  red  buds  came  out  first  to  make 
sure  it  was  safe  for  the  dogwood  to 
bloom.  Next  week  the  df>gwf)od  rljd 
bloom,  and  all  the  ground  in  the  for- 
entu  wa«  covered  with  a  purple  mist 
of  violets. 

Nob^Kly  wa«  willing  to  put  on  their 
j^reen  leaver  y#rt.  f  Hay  nobofly,  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  p'-opU-  h*'re 
are  not  human  peopU-.  They  are  the 


trees,  the  willows,  the  hawthorns. 
But  literal  folk  were  beginning  to 
take  off  some  of  their  clothes.  The 
men  were  plowing  with  their  coats 
off.  The  women  had  unpinned  their 
little  winter  capes,  blue  calico-clad 
figures  to  be  seen  everywhere,  bend- 
ing low  in  their  gardens  as  mothers 
bend  above  cradles.  They  were  all 
nursing  their  young-  children  of  the 
soil,  tender  plants  pushing  up  thru 
the  sod  with  their  little  green  heads 
still  folded  as  if  they  came  up  with 
a  prayer — as  indeed  they  do;  they 
pray  for  light,  and  rain,  and  dew,  to 
be  delivered  from  weeds,  and  grass, 
and  bugs,  and  all  evil  things.  Noth- 
ing, I  believe,  is  so  sweetly  the  em- 
blem of  the  right  aspiration  to  live 
innocently  and  well  as  these  myriad 
little  good  green  things  that  rise  at 
our  bidding  and  planting,  and  trust- 
ing us,  from  the  gentle  giving  earth. 

ONE  day,  the  last  of  April, 
when  I  came  into  the  cabin  at 
evening,  there  was  scarcely  a  leaf 
to  be  seen.  The  next  morning  every 
tree  and  bush  in  sight  had  leaves 
upon  it,  so  small,  so  faintly, 
timidly  green  that  the  whole  Val- 
ley seemed  to  wear  a  misty  emer- 
ald veil.  But  it  was  enough.  All  the 
birds  who  had  been  courting  mar- 
ried that  day,  and  began  to  build 
their  nests.  They  are  good  mathema- 
ticians in  computing  the  growth  of 
hiding  leaves,  for  before  the  nests 
were  finished  not  one  of  them  could 
be  seen,  except  by  searching.  The 
wren  who  was  my  nearest  neighbor 
last  fall  has  at  last  made  up  her 
mind  that  I  am  a  decent,  respecta- 
ble human  wren  myself,  and  she 
moved  her  belongings  to  a  place 
under  the  eaves  of  my  cabin.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  her  husband 
neglects  her.  He  sfjent  mcst  of  his 
time  fighting  his  own  image  in  a 
broken  mirror  which  we  put  in  the 
woodshed.  Two  reri  birds  built  in  the 
hawthorn  bush  which  the  wrens  de- 
serted. One  orif)b'  ^wung  h<!r  stock- 
ing from  the  lowc  t  boughs  of  my 
wild  cherrv  tree,  filled  it  with  four 
eggs,  hatched  them  into  four  fledg- 
lings so  much  to')  large  for  the 
stwking  that  they  were  obliged  to 
get  out  of  it  and  h'>p  for  their  living 
before  they  werf  i  week  old,  and 
two  bluebirds  hav'  their  nest  in  a 
hole  between  the  ftr.mcheH  of  an  oak. 
Th'-se  are  the  only  nests  in  sight  of 
rriy  cabin  door,  but  ther(;  ar(!  hun- 
flrefls  in  the  wood     beyf>nd. 

The  Hchf>ol  in  tlie  Valley  (•|f)Hed 
the  first  of  May  all  the  children 
came  home  with  little  A-R-CI  knowl- 


edges in  their  heads  to  get  real  and 
sterner  knowledge  of  life  in  the 
fields.  They  all  go  back  to  school  in 
July.  In  short,  we  manage  according 
to  nature  the  industrial  features  of 
education,  which  in  the  schools  of 
cities  are  accomplished  artificially 
and  with  so  much  expense.  There  is 
not  a  child  in  this  valley  who  has  not 
a  profession  by  which  he  or  she  can 
earn  a  livelihood  before  sixteen 
years  of  age.  And  they  have  the  phys- 
ical strength  and  the  moral  forti- 
tude to  practise  it,  which  is  more 
than  so-called  industrial  education 
imparts.  Their  ignorance  is  of  the 
world,  not  of  life,  nor  of  the  way 
they  must  go  in  life.  I  will  not  claim 
that  they  are  erudite  in  the  matter 
of  cleanliness,  but  I  challenge  any 
"social  worker"  to  find  a  single  un- 
healthy one  among  them.  And  their 
manners  are — well,  they  have  not  as 
m.any  manners  as  youngsters  of  the 
world  have,  l^ut  what  sweetness  of 
heart,  what  belief  in  man  and  God, 
what  passionate  admirers  they  are 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  They 
never  saw  the  "funny  page"  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand the  malice  of  humor,  but 
they  have  a  sense  of  humor  which  is 
so  keen  that  all  the  days  are  merry 
with  shouts  of  their  laughter 
— when  a  grasshopper  saws  a  tune 
in  his  hind  legs,  or  an  old  owl  ogles 
them  with  his  droll  eye — that  is 
enough  to  arouse  any  child  in  this 
Valley. 

THIS,  I  say,  is  the  situation  in 
the  Valley.  Everybody  has  work 
and  everybody  is  doing  it.  No  one  is 
earning  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  day. 
But  every  one  is  earning  what  he 
can  from  that  oldest  paymaster,  the 
earth,  who  never  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents.  These  people  do  not  hope 
much,  and  they  do  not  despair  at  all. 
They  simply  live.  Some  of  the  great- 
est philosophers  believe  this  is  the 
most  profound  wisdom. 

We  have  one  troul)le — that  is  the 
lack  of  labor.  We  do  our  best,  but  the 
average  husband  and  wife  in  this 
Valley  do  rif)t  I)ring  uf)  more  than 
eight  children.  And  so  we  do  not  get 
enough  men  an'l  women  to  do  all  the 
work  that  is  needed  to  produce  the 
(Tops.  For  the  children  have  a  way 
of  rc^niaining  too  small  to  hoe  ;ind 
j)lr)W  until  after  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age?.  Rut  they  seem  never  to 
be  too  small  to  cat.  This  make.s  the 
burd(!n  of  [iroviding  for  thc^m  ter- 
rific. In  New  York  <h"v  woulfl  bo 
nnurierH.  Here  they  arc  the  futmiest, 
fiaf)f»i«'.".t    little   crcutiiros   aliv<'.    sim- 
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burnt,  hungry,  hearty  aiul  diligent 
by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to 
"carry  water." 

In  March,  when  there  were  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  in  New  York  beg 
ging  for  work,  the  men  in  this  valle,. 
were  begging  for  plowmen  to 
"break"  and  prepare  the  land.  A  car- 
load of  1.  VV.  VV.'s  could  have  found 
all  the  work  they  were  praying  for 
m  this  little  community  alone.  But 
would  they  have  taken  it?  Certainly 
not.  Nature  provides  no  "soft  jobs." 
She  requires  nuiscles  in  a  man's 
back,  strength  in  his  arms  and  legs, 
courage  and  patience  in  his  heart. 
They  had  none  of  these  qualities. 
They  wanted  jobs  at  folding  circu- 
lars or  stamping  envelopes  at  two 
dollars  a  day — something  they  could 
do  without  getting  their  hands 
chapped  or  their  feet  cold!  One  day 
when  I  was  with  a  tender-hearted 
New  York  woman  we  past  a  thou- 
sand men  moving  the  snow,  holding 
their  shovels  with  bare  hands. 

"Poor,  poor  fellows!"  she  grieved. 
"We  must  get  together  and  provide 
them  with  gloves!" 

I  made  no  reply.  It  was  not  worth 
while  to  tell  her  that  I  have  seen  old 
men  in  this  valley  who  never  wear 
gloves  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
doing  the  hardest  kind  of  work  in 
freezing  weather,  and  rougher  work 
all  the  year  around  than  the  "poor 
fellows"  will  ever  do.  But  I  recalled 
a  certain  comment  I  heard  here  last 
winter  when  a  young  man  applied  to 
me  for  a  job. 

"Don't  take  him,"  a  neighbor  ad- 
vised. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"He  always  wears  gloves  when  he 
works,"  he  answered. 

"Why  should  I  refuse  him  for 
that?"  I  asked. 

"Because  it's  a  habit  with  him. 
He  won't  do  nothing  he  can't  do  with 
gloves  on  his  hands,"  was  the  reply." 

I  did  try  him  for  one  day.  Then  I 
understood  and  dismissed  him.  He 
had  finicky  I.  W.  W.  notions  of  labor. 
The  gloves  were  merely  a  symptom 
of  his  quality,  which  was  slazy.  I 
have  my  doubts  whether  men  should 
ever  wear  gloves,  or  clothes  that  are 
entirely  comfortable.  It  reduces  them 
that  much  to  the  feminine  standard 
of  softness.  I  would  not  deny  them 
soles  for  their  feet,  but  one  knows 
by  the  near-nakedness  of  women's 
ankles  and  feet  in  New  York  during 
the  coldest  winter  weather  that  men 
ought  to  go  them  one  better  and 
wear  only  soles  upon  their  naked 
feet.  It  is  pusillanimous,  the  way  men 
dress,  as  it  is  foolish  the  way  women 
clothe  themselves.  But  there  is  some 
excuse  for  the  women.  They  are  de- 
sij^nod  bv  nature  to  be  "attractive." 
In  the  present  state  of  public  opin- 


ion that  is  tht'  same  as  retjuiring 
them  to  be  foolish. 

We  have  our  problems  here  in 
the  Valley,  and  they  are  no  less  \)vub- 
lems  because  we  do  not  make  them 
ourselves.  The.\  are  forced  upon  us 
by  the  rtnancial  powers  of  the  world 
beyond  these  hills,  by  the  brokers 
who  buy  cotton  for  eleven  cents  per 
pound,  and  sell  goods  made  of  the 
same  cotton  for  from  (jne  dollar  to 
two  dollars  per  pound. 

With  us  it  is  a  (juestion  of  corn, 
not  cotton.  For  this  is  a  grain  pro- 
ducing section.  The  land  is  what  I 
call  "dope  fiend"  soil.  The  farmers 
here  were  persuaded  years  ago  that, 
instead  of  hauling  muck  and  manure 
to  fertilize  their  land,  they  shouKl 
buy  "guano."  That  was  a  part  of  th.3 
game.  For  now  the  soil  will  not  pro- 
duce without  this  artificial  stimula- 
tion. The  acids  have  killed  the  bac- 
teria fertilizing  life  in  it.  So  nov." 
they  buy  guano,  for  which  they  must 
pay  an  exorbitant  credit  price  with 
the  first  corn  gathered.  Thus,  they 
are  forced  to  sell  this  first  and  best 
part  of  their  harvest  when  prices 
are  artificially  low,  in  order  to  meet 
their  obligations. 

If  it  is  a  bad  year,  if  there  has 
been  too  much  rain,  or  not  enough, 
the  farmer  does  not  have  enough 
grain  left  to  support  his  family  and 
feed  his  stock.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
game,  too,  because  he  must  go  back 
then  and  pay  one  dollar  per  bushel 
for  corn  which  he  sold  for  sixty-five 
cents  per  bushel  to  pay  for  his 
guano. 

I  am  no  pessimist,  but  I  doubt  if 
the  regional  banks  will  meet  this 
emergency.  I  am  fearful  that  they 
will  only  encourage  these  farmers  to 
buy  even  more  guano  on  a  credit,  be- 
cause they  can  borrow  money  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest. 

NOW,  my  belief  is  that  the  more 
we  are  able  to  eliminate  money 
the  better  we  shall  be,  for  money  is 
undoubtedly  an  artificial  and  devil- 
ish standard  of  values,  one  of  the 
most  frightful  instruments  of  abuse 
men  have  invented  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  men. 

So  I  have  a  sort  of  inverted  Dives 
plan  for  meeting  the  emergencies  in 
this  valley  at  least.  It  is  a  very  small 
plan,  so  ridiculously  small  and  so 
little  profitable  to  the  author  that  I 
know  the  "social  workers"  would 
scorn  it.  Still,  it  is  working  here  like 
a  charm. 

I  have  left  over  from  last  year's 
harvest  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
which  I  do  not  need.  I  am  lending 
this  corn  to  my  neighbors,  to  be  paid 
back  in  corn  when  they  gather  in  the 
fall.  Corn  is  now  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  but  when  it  is  time  to  repay 


what  they  have  borrowed  it  will  be 
not  more  than  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel.  So  by  borrowing  instead  of 
Inlying  corn,  they  are  saving  twenty- 
five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

"Hut,"  says  some  really  intelligent 
person,  "my  dear  madam,  you  are 
losing." 

No,  I  am  not  losing.  I  shall  have 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  corn  in 
November  which  1  have  now.  The 
only  thing  I  lose  is  a  chance  to  profit 
from  the  misfortune  of  my  neigh- 
bors. This  is  bad  business,  of  course, 
but  it  is  good,  honest  living.  And  I 
have  always  longed  above  everything 
to  discover  if  1  really  am  honest. 
If  I  can  carry  this  little  experiment 
thru,  if  in  the  course  of  time  I  am 
able  to  build  yet  greater  barns  to  fill 
for  this  purpose,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  contributed  decently  and  with- 
out cost  to  myself  to  the  solving  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
our  times.  I  say  without  cost,  and  I 
admit  without  gain.  Which  of  course 
is  the  flaw  in  my  plan.  For  there  is 
something  suspicious  and  unnatural 
in  not  taking  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion. Charity  is  becoming  one  of  the 
lucrative  businesses  of  this  country ; 
it  pays  good  dividends  in  the  Morris 
banks,  for  example.  Doubtless  I 
shall  be  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  philanthropists.  Doubtless  with- 
in two  years  I  shall  require  the  maij 
who  borrowed  twelve  bushels  of 
corn  in  April  to  return  fifteen  in 
November.  But  until  I  really  am 
guilty  of  this,  permit  me  to  enjoy 
the  sentimentality  of  at  least  feeling 
virtuous ! 

The  truth  is  I  have  got  this  far 
with  the  temptation  already:  This 
Dives  plan  could  be  carried  out 
profitably  and  successfully  in  every 
community,  if,  say  twenty  farmers 
contributed  every  year  a  certain  per 
cent  of  their  crops  to  the  Dives 
barn,  this  stuff  to  be  loaned,  not 
sold,  and  to  be  paid  back  in  kind, 
with  a  slight  addition,  say  half  a 
bushel  for  every  ten  bushels  bor- 
rowed, or  one  pound  of  meat  to  every 
ten  pounds  borrowed,  or  one  peck  of 
potatoes  for  every  five  bushels  bor- 
rowed— enough,  in  short,  added  to 
pay  the  expense  of  Dives  to  measure 
and  weigh  and  collect  again  the 
stuff.  In  this  valley  at  least  farmers 
would  save  hundreds  of  dollars,  be 
able  to  hold  their  harvests  for  better 
prices,  and  escape  the  most  cruel 
oppression  of  money  mongerers. 

THIS  is  a  partial  report  of  the 
Valley  for  the  early  smnmor  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  But 
it  is  only  partial.  Thru  my  cabin 
window  I  can  see  forty  acres  of 
wheat  waving  in  the  sunuiior  air. 
ami     nearly     fifty     acres     of     ciu'n. 
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We  do  not  know  what  the  yield 
of  either  the  corn  or  wheat  will 
be.  But  your  brokers  in  New  York 
know,  and  what  they  miss  in  their 
estimate  will  be  the  "futures"  which 
must  reduce  the  price  next  autumn. 
The  crop  of  honey  dew  is  short  this 
year  owing  to  four  weeks  drought. 
This,  I  suppose,  will  affect  the  price 
of  honey,  for  the  bees  were  put 
to  it  to  earn  a  decent  profit  in  sweet- 
ness during  the  month  of  May.  For- 
tunately we  have  had  enough  lark- 
spur blooming  on  the  hills  to  com- 
pensate in  part  for  the  lack  of  honey 
dew  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

But  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
enough  very  young  babies  this  year 
to  entirely  control  the  domestic  life 
of  the  valley.  A  baby  may  not  be  so 
intelligent  as  a  "representative"  or 
social  economist,  but  his  influence, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  stronger,  as 
far  as  it  goes  and  more  to  the  point, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  more  uplift- 
ing, less  revolutionary.  The  younger 
children  show  marked  progress  in 
the  number  and  sizes  of  their  play- 
houses. Whereas  last  year  there  was 
only  one  house  built  of  moss  and 
bark  on  the  valley  road  below  my 
cabin,  this  year  there  are  five,  all 
elegantly  furnished  with  bits  of 
bright  glass,  broken  crockery,  pol- 
ished sardine  cans  and  pine  cones. 

We  do  not  know  yet  how  many  sin- 
ners will  be  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  for  the  "revival 
season"  does  not  begin  until  all  of 
the  crops  are  "laid  by."  But  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  all  the  sinners 
we  have  will  be  converted  as  usual 
this  year.  They  always  are.  No  man 
i.s  allowed  to  remain  dead  in  his 
trespasses  and  sins  later  than  the 
end  of  August.  And  for  me,  I  always 
wonder  what  their  sins  are.  The  men 
do  not  drink,  they  are  moral,  indus- 
trious, walking  in  a  kind  of  douV)le 
fear — -before  the  Lord  and  more  par- 
ticularly before  one  another.  The 
women  are  beyond  all  criticism 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Their  Ffeavenly  Feather  must  wonder 
at  their  patience,  their  diligence, 
their  loving  kindness,  their  everlast- 
ing faithfulness,  f  Certainly  mere 
nature  never  produced  beings  so 
blameless. 

ISUPP0SF2  a  report  of  progress  in 
New  York  would  make  a  splendid 
showing  in  increased  wealth,  in- 
creased charities,  fresh  air  funds, 
labor  bureau  statistics,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  fiut  f  am  glad  I  do  not 
know  the  horror  of  colliding  the 
details  that  would  not  appear  in  the 
report,  I  rerall  with  Hubmission  what 
a  r*Ttain  distinguished  editor  there 
Maid  to  me  of  my  papers  in  New 
York  last  winter.  He  asked  me  why 


I  got  my  material  from  the  "garbage 
cans";  why  I  did  not  tell  about  the 
good  things  I  saw  and  heard  there. 
I  did  my  best,  which  is  not  good.  But 
the  trouble  with  New  York  is  that  it 
is  all  in  a  garbage  can ;  the  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  are  working  there 
together,  after  the  manner  of  things 
that  do  work  in  such  places.  I  can't 
help  that.  I  tried  to  be  as  lenient  as 
possible.  But  no  sensible  person  can 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  a  garbage 
can  unless  he  looks  on  the  outside 
of  it.  I  came  daily  into  contact  with 
the  best  people  in  New  York  for 
nearly  three  months.  They  would  be 
called  the  best  people  anywhere,  And 
the  thing  which  most  imprest  me 
about  them  was  the  utter  futility  of 
them  and  all  their  goodness  in  that 
place. 

Here  nothing  is  futile,  not  even 
death.  That  fertilizes  the  ground, 
and  we  require  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can  get.  Still,  I  suppose  if  that  same 
indignant  defender  of  sweetness  and 
light  in  New  York  should  visit  this 
valley,  the  first  thing  he  did  would 
be  to  observe  that  the  people  are  not 
clean.  Well,  they  are  not  neuras- 
thenically  neat.  But  dirt  here  is  just 
dirt,  it  is  not  filth.  We  get  it  out  of 
the  fields.  Sometimes  it  is  cleaner 
than  anything  else.  Certainly  it  is 
not  malignant  with  all  the  germs  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the 
very  air  is  in  New  York.  And  he 
would  go  snooping  around  suspecting 
us  of  hookworms.  He  would  not  find 
them.  When  a  man  gets  hookworm 
in  this  valley  he  leaves,  goes  to  New 
York  or  some  other  sediment  center, 
and  joins  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  The  only 
kind  of  worms  we  have  in  this  valley 
are  long,  brown,  fat  ones  that  we  dig 
out  of  the  earth  and  with  which  we 
fish  for  raint)ow  trout,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  here  that  I  have 
had  to  have  them  coaxed  out  of  my 
spring  when  the  water  "backs"  up 
in  a  flood  and  <  arries  them  out  of  the 
brook  in  the  valley. 

The   Valley,  dcorgia 

HOIiSKLKSS  ARTILLKRY 

FOR  several  years  the  military 
authorities  in  Great  Britain 
have  hi'A'u  experimenting  with 
an  oil-fuel  tra<  fion  engine  dcisigned 
for  hauling  artillery  of  the  heaviest 
ty[)(!  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and 
across  rough  <  ountry  and  up  hills. 
The  engine  w<i/hs  eight  tons  and  is 
of  seventy  hor  '■  power,  with  a  max- 
imum speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
What  appear  I  to  be  (\n\U'.  a  nv.vj 
principle  in  !'>'  >motion  is  apf)li(;d  in 
this  engine,  wliich,  instead  f)f  trav- 
eling in  the  or'lmary  way,  rolls  along 
on  an  endless  i  ruck  that  it  lays  for 
itself.  This  tractk  is  Homething  like 


a  great  chain  of  steel  links,  the  out- 
side of  each  being  shod  with  blocks 
of  wood,  which  act  like  the  ties  or 
sleepers  of  a  permanent  way.  This 
track  enables  the  engine  to  pass  with 
great  ease  and  little  propulsive  pow- 
er over  any  kind  of  rough  ground, 
rocky  area,  soft  sand  and  bog,  safely 
negotiating  the  very  stiffest  gradi- 
ents and  crossing  ditches  and  gullies. 
It  has  been  tested  across  the  soft 
sand  of  one  locality,  drawing  a  six- 
ton  field  gun,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting up  and  down  the  hillsides  about 
Aldershot,  over  deep  water-courses, 
the  banks  of  which  are  very  steep. 
Then  it  was  taken  across  a  wide 
stretch  of  boggy  ground,  which  was 
by  far  the  severest  test  of  all,  the 
gun  at  times  sinking  in  up  to  its 
axles. 

EGGS  AND  THRIFT 

PERSONS  who  economize  in 
eggs  by  buying  "fresh"  instead 
of  "strictly  fresh"  will  be 
amused  to  find  that  many  of  the  so 
called  "fresh"  variety  have  spent 
three  or  more  days  in  the  incubator. 
The  whole  situation  depends  on  the 
thrift  of  the  farmer.  After  he  has 
left  his  eggs  in  the  incubator  long 
enough  for  the  fertile  ones  to  de- 
velop, he  "candles"  all  the  eggs,  and 
throws  out  all  those  which,  when 
held  before  the  light  of  a  candle, 
show  no  signs  of  growth  within. 
Frequently  a  large  number  of  eggs 
are  found  by  this  test  to  be  incapable 
of  hatching.  It  hurts  the  farmer's 
natural  sense  of  shrewdness  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  his  sense  of  delicacy 
to  eat  them.  He  therefore  mingles 
them  with  other  "fresh"  eggs  and 
sells  them  to  the  market.  Incubator 
eggs  begin  to  decay  almost  imme- 
diately and  cannot  be  kept  in  storage 
even  by  freezing. 

Incubator  eggs  of  this  sort  may  be 
avoided  by  the  consumer  who  buys 
what  are  known  as  "sterile"  eggs; 
i.  e.,  eggs  known  from  the  start  to 
have  no  fertility  and  which  there- 
fore run  no  risk  of  getting  into  the 
incubator. 

VULCANIZINC;   WITH  THE 
INVISIBLE 

ONl'i  by  one  the  curiosities  of 
the  la))()ratory  find  employ- 
ment in  the  shops.  The  lay- 
man has  hardly  got  over  his  surprise 
at  learning  that  light  has  rays  be- 
yond the  violet  which  can  be  photo- 
grar)hed  aitho  they  cannot  l)e  seen, 
before  he  hears  that  they  ahu^ady 
have  a  commercial  value.  These  in- 
visible rays  are  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  in  the  sorting  of  zinc  ore,  in 
the  treatment  of  canccu',  in  the  i)uri- 
fication  of  water,  and  now  it  has  been 
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discovered  by  French  chemists  that 
they  will  effect  the  vulcanization  uf 
rubber. 

The  story  of  Goodyear  is  always 
cited  with  that  of  Palissy  the  potter 
as  an  example  of  the  inventor's  per- 
severance and  the  day,  seventy-five 
years  ago,  when  he  dropt  his  mix- 
ture of  sticky  caoutchouc  and  sulfur 
on  the  hot  stove  and  found  it  con- 
verted into  solid  india  rubber,  is  an 


anniversary  l)etter  worth  celebrat- 
ing,' than  many  a  |iatriotic  holiday. 
The  process  of  vulcanization  then  hit 
upon  by  accident  has  been  since  per- 
fected by  science,  but  it  is  still  a  deli- 
cate operation  requiring  the  heating 
of  the  mixture  to  140    Centigrade. 

Now  the  ultra-violet  rays  have  the 
peculiar  power  of  accelerating  chem- 
ical reactions.  Like  the  etticiency  ex- 
pert, scientific  manager  or  the  nat- 


ural born  boss,  they  speed  up  the 
process  in  some  mysterious  way 
without  doing  much  work  them- 
selves. When  a  solution  of  caout- 
chouc and  sulfur  is  exposed  to  these 
rays,  the  two  combine  without  heat- 
ing and  a  jelly  is  produced  which  on 
evaporation  leaves  a  thin  sheet  of 
rubber,  pure  and  insoluble.  Thus  the 
invisible  rays  may  serve  to  speed  the 
wheels  of  the  automobile. 


A  KANSAS  WOMAN  RUNS  FOR  CONGRESS 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY  CANDIDATE  WHO  MAY  BE  A  PIONEER  AT  WASHINGTON 


SOME  one  will  have  to  be  the  first  woman  member 
of  Congress.   One  woman   in   Kansas  proposes  to 
create  that  role  if  the  voters  of  the  Sixth  District 
will  give  her  the  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Eva  Morley  Murphy,  of  Goodland,  is  a  grand- 
mother, a  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  F'ederation  of  Women's  Clubs 
officer,  an  active  churchwoman,  an  author,  and  an  expert* 
cook.  More  than  all  these,  she  has  political  sense,  and  it 
was  a  report  she  wrote  to  William  Allen  White  during 
her  husband's  absence  (he  is  a  state  committeeman  of 
the  Progressive  party)  that  led  to  her  candi 
dacy,  for  Mr.  White  was  so  much  imprest 
with  her  ability  that  he  suggested  her 
making  the  campaign.  She  was  unqp 
posed  for  the  Progressive  nomina-  . 
tion.  Her  church  and  club  work  // 
has  proved  her  capacity  for  lead- 
ership, and  with  her  help  as  // 
district  secretary  the  Progres-  // 
sive  party  captured  400  of  '  ' 
the  500  Republican  votes  in 
her  county  at  the  last  Presi- 
dential election.  She  is  fa- 
mous as  an  organizer,  and 
took  a  generous  part  in  the 
campaign  for  equal  suf- 
frage which  swung  Kan- 
sas into  the  white  list. 
"My  campaign  will  be 
conducted  according  to  my 
own  idea  of  what  a  digni- 
fied, self-respecting  woman 
may  properly  do  in  a  politi- 
cal campaign,"  writes  Mrs. 
Murphy.  "I shall  buy  no  news- 
paper plant  and  subsidize  none. 
I  shall  not  spend  one  cent  in 
cigars  or  candy  to  bribe  voters. 
I  shall  spend  no  time  nor  breath 
in  detraction  of  other  candidates 
I  shall  go  about  over  my  district, 
which  is  a  large  one,  embi-acing  twen- 
ty-two counties,  speaking  on  the  issues 
of  the  day  in  an  endeavor  to  convince 
a  majority  of  the  voters  that  my  party, 
the  Progressive,  is  the  party  of  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  government,  composed 
of  practical  men  and  women  who,  un- 
hampered by  tradition,  are  fighting  for  new  and  better 
conditions  of  living  for  the  whole  people  of  this  nation. 
"I   am   quite   aware   that   it   is   looked   upon   as    un- 


MRS.  EVA  MORLEY  MURPHY 

Grandmother,   clubwoman,   unrivaled 
cook,  and  candidate  for  Congress 


The  women's  vote  is  yet  a  most  uncertain  element  in 
the  political  situation.  The  district  vote  in  the  1912 
election  was  as  follows:  Democratic,  18,541;  Progres- 
sive, 13,893;  Republican,  8,369;  Socialist,  2,376.  "I  am 
thoroly  convinced,"  declares  the  candidate,  "that  the 
Progressive  party  offers  the  best  promise  of  practical 
betterment  for  the  whole  people  of  this  nation  and  that 
its  leaders  are  men  and  women  of  strong  moral  caliber 
and  high  ideals,  therefore  I  am  ready  to  say  with  Lin- 
coln, 'I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true; 
I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to 
live  up  to  what  I  have." 

Mrs.  Murphy  stands  for  the  Progres- 
sive platform,  the  prohibition  laws, 
and  beneficial  changes  in  the  laws 
for  women.  But  above  and  beyond 
all  that  she  stands  for  the  entry 
of  mature  women,  capable  of 
leadership,  who  have  brought 
up  children  and  served  their 
communities  in  tradition- 
ally feminine  ways,  into 
the  larger  political  respon- 
sibilities of  the  nation. 
The  elections  next  No- 
vember will  for  the  first 
time  decide  whether  a 
woman  shall  become  a  na- 
tional legislator  in  this 
country,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  women  holding 
office  in  state  assemblies 
and  one,  Mrs.  Helen  Ring 
Robinson,  of  Colorado,  with 
whose  work  Independent 
readers  have  recently  been 
made  acquainted,  is  a  state  sen- 
ator. In  her  state,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Riddle  and  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Lee 
are  members  of  the  lower  house ;  in 
Washington,  Mrs.  Frances  Axtell  and 
Dr.  Nena  J.  Crooke,  in  Wyoming,  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Miller  and  Miss  Nettie  Truax. 
Finland  has  most  notably  recognized 
the  value  of  women's  parliamentary 
services.  The  Seim  (, Parliaments  was 
opened  to  them  in  1906;  they  took 
prompt  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  sixty  stood  for  election  in  the  following  year.  In 
1913  twenty-one  women  wei-e  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  There  has  been  a  good  record  of  bills  introduced 


womanly,   in  some  quarters,  to  do  what  I  am  doing,  and  past  thru  the  efforts  of  woman  members,  but  owing 

but  as  long  as  I  can  help  forward  such  a  good  cause,  to  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Finnish  Diet  under  Kus- 

what  ill-informed  people  may  say  or  think  troubles  me  sian  rule  few  laws  are  actually  promulgated.  Women  have 

not  at  all."  served,  however,  on  all  the  conunittees  of  the  Seim. 


%    Underwood  &   Lnaericooa 

SARAYEVO,  WHERE  THE  HEIR  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  THRONE  WAS  ASSASSINATED 

The  old  town,  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Milyatska  or    Miljacka   River.    Into  this   stream   Gabrinovics,    who  threw    the   bomb   that 

failed   to   kill   the    Archduke,    plunged   in    an   attempt   to   escape.    He   was    dragged  out  and  almost  lynched  by  the  mob 


SERB    AND    AUSTRIAN 

BY  MICHAEL  I.  PUPIN 


The  tragedy  of  June  28  at  Sara- 
yevo  was  not  merely  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  bereavements  which 
Francis  Joseph  has  been  fated  to 
suffer,  nor  an  ordinary  anarchist 
demonstration.  Behind  the  plot  was 
a  nation's  anger.  Professor  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University,  a  Serb  and  a 
native  of  Hungary,  is  well  equipped 
to  set  forth  this  racial  undercurrent. 
His  constant  identification  with  Serv- 
ian interests  in  this  country  has  been 
no  less  notable  than  his  scientific 
achievements.  It  is  by  his  discoveries 
that  long  distance  and  particularly 
submarine  telephony  hare  been  made 
possible. — The  Editor. 

THE  tragedy  of  Sarayevo,  in 
Bosnia,  forces  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  a 
startling  political  and  nocAn]  condi- 
tion in  .southeastern  Europe,  which 
80  far  ha.s  e.scaped  the  notice  of 
many  thoujfhtful  men  and  women 
who  love  ju.stice,  peace,  proKress  and 
happinesH.  Who  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  drama  which  Ih  now  before  the 
world?  The  heir  to  the  ruler  of  a 
proud  empire  fails  a  victim  of  an 
a<isa.H«in'H  hand.  The  asHagMin  Ih  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  a  student  and  a 
fxiet.  He  iH  a  .subject  of  the  fallen 
monarch,  a  Serb  by  race,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Tirahovo  in  rocky  Herzego- 
vina, ffatred  of  Austria  for  the 
wronK«  inflirt^rd  upon  his  race  he 
pleads  an  justification  of  his  crime, 
and  the  display  of  the  Serb  flat?  by 
the  inhabitants  of  .Sarayevo  as  a 
jfreetinjf  to  the  arrival  of  the  a.ssas- 


sinated  monarch  shows  that  his  bit- 
terness is  widespread  among  the  in- 
habitants of  sunny  Sarayevo. 

The  tragic  scene  is  the  last  one 
in  the  drama  which  commenced  in 
1908,  when  Austria  annexed  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  in  arrogant  de- 
fiance of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of 
1878.  This  treaty  authorized  Austria 
to  occupy  those  two  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace  and  order  in  them. 
The  population,  which  belongs  to  the 
Serbo-Croatian  branch  of  the  Slav- 
onic family,  protested  violently 
against  the  edict  of  the  Berlin  con- 
ference; fierce  and  long-continued 
fighting  followed,  and  finally  fair 
Bosnia  and  proud  Herzegovina  fell 
exhausted  victim.s,  bleeding  from 
many  wounds  inflicted  by  the  merci- 
less talons  of  the  double-headed  black 
eagle  of  the  Austrian  Emi>ire. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  events  pre- 
ceding this  fK'ciipation.  The  Serbs  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  rebelled  in 
1870  against  Ottoman  tyranny;  this 
rebellion  led  to  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Serlis  in  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro against  Turkey,  and  this  war 
in  turn  draggerl  in  Russia.  When  the 
war  was  over  anfl  the  vanquished 
Turk  begged  for  peace  everybody  got 
some  share  in  the  spoils  of  victory; 
naj»,  even  the  (Julgarians,  who  did 
no  fighting  at  -ill,  but  who  gf)t  a  lot 
of  sympathy  hom  the  wf)rld  thru 
'ilaflstone,  be' a  use  they  allowed 
themselves  to  te  massacrerl  by  the 
Turks,  had  an  I'ltonomous  jjrincipal- 
ity  established    for  them.   Only  the 


Serbs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
received  no  share  in  the  spoils ;  they 
were,  moreover,  delivered  by  the 
Berlin  conference  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  an 
empire  which  they  detested  even 
more  heartily  than  they  detested  the 
unspeakable  Turk. 

And  yet,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Bosnian-Herzegovinian  rebellion 
in  1875  to  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  in  1878,  the  Serbs  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  did  just  as 
good,  if  not  even  better,  fighting  than 
anybody  else ;  they  always  fought 
well  in  many  a  rebellion  which  they 
kindled  up  against  Ottoman  tyranny. 
These  Serb  Highlanders  have  always 
been  considered  the  flower  of  the 
Serb  race,  not  only  as  regards  the 
arts  of  war,  but  also  as  regards  the 
arts  of  peace.  Those  wonderful  Serb 
ballads  which  at  their  first  publica- 
tion, in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  sent  a  magic  thrill 
thru  the  literary  world  of  Europe, 
trace  their  origin  to  the  somber 
highlands  of  proud  Herzegovina,  and 
the  rhapsoflic  melodies  of  the  niafch- 
less  soulh's  Slavonic  Sefdalinka 
songs  were  born  in  the  golden  val- 
leys of  fair  and  fertile  Bosnia. 

The  gallant  struggle  of  the  Serbs 
of  .Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  from  1875  to  1878  was 
crowned  with  many  victories  iind 
(tnded  in  a  complete  undoing  of  tfie 
hated  Turk,  but  its  main  object  was 
not  attained.  They  fought  for  the 
liberation  and  reunion  of  the  Balkan 
Serbs    and    the    restoration    of    the 
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crown  of  Stephan  Doushan,  the 
mighty  t'sar  <if  the  Serhs  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  battle  was  won, 
but  the  crown  was  not  restored ;  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  its  two  most 
precious  pearls,  were  snatched  away 
l)y  I'rince  Bismarck  of  CJermany  and 
Count  Andrassy  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. By  the  Austrian  annexation,  in 
iyU8,  these  pearls  were  inserted  in 
the  crown  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Those  fond  hopes  for  national  re- 
union which  the  Balkan  Serbs  had 
cherished  for  five  hundred  years  and 
which,  in  1878,  seemed  so  near  their 
realization,  when  Osman  Pasha  cap- 
itulated at  Plevna,  suddenly  vanished 
by  the  decree  of  1878,  issued  in  Ber- 
lin by  Bismarck  and  Andrassy.  In 
place  of  national  reunion  the  Balkan 
Serbs  saw  the  double-headed  Aus- 
trian black  eagle  hovering  over  the 
somber  mountains  of  Herzegovina, 
the  plateaus  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  and  the  rich  valleys  of  fair 
Bosnia.  The  Austrian  flag  was  plant- 


ed there  and  Austrian  armies  cov- 
ered every  vantage  point;  they  were 
there  to  stay  and  to  separate  forever 
the  Serbs  in  Servia  from  the  Serbs 
in  Montenegro  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  which  Austria  was  raising  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  This  bar- 
rier could  never  be  raised  until  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Serbs  in  these 
two  provinces  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  hence  the  cruel  policy 
which  Austria  pursued  there  during 
the  last  thirty-six  ,\ears. 

1  quote  now  from  a  book  published 
by  an  English  diplomat  who  traveled 
all  over  the  Balkans  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  him  by  the  British 
Government: 

With  religion  persecuted,  education 
at  a  standstill,  and  the  press  either 
gagged  or  suborned,  Austria  is  slowly 
carrying  out  her  policy  of  crushing  the 
Serbs.  .  .  .  Should  it  be  permitted  in 
this  twentieth  centuiy  to  one  European 
peopk-  to  crush  another  European  peo- 
ple under  the  false  pretext  of  civiliza- 
tion?   (The   Near  East,   pp.    112,    U.S.) 


-   HU   M  G  ARV 


After  Sax 

SERBS  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  SERVIA 
No  map  can  do  justice  to  the  ethnological  complexity  of  this  region.  The  Serbs,  Cruats  and 
Montenegrins  are  of  the  same  blood,  tho  divided  by  religion  and  nationality.  The  annexation 
by  Austria  in  1008  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  both  racially  united  to  Servia  rather  than 
Hungary,  destroyed  their  hopes  of  joining  in  one  great  Servian  empire,  and  this  disappoint  incut 
gave   rise  to  the  bitter  resentment  against  the   Austrian   crown    which   is   now   (hsplayed 


I  (luote  now  from  Seton  Watson, 
the  highest  English  authority  on 
Slavonic  matters : 

I  hope  to  prove  that  in  matters  of 
education,  administration  of  justice,  of 
association  and  assembly,  of  the  fran- 
chise and  the  press,  the  non-Magyar 
nationalities  are  the  victims  of  a  policy 
of  repression  which  is  without  any 
parallel  in  civilized  Europe.  (Racidl 
I 'nth  I  cms   in   Hungary,   p.  204.) 

In  this  last  quotation  reference  is 
made  to  Serbs  not  only  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  but  also  in  Ualmatia, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Hungary,  that  is,  to 
about  five  million  Serbo-Croats, 
which  includes  the  Croatians  who 
differ  from  the  Serbs  in  religion 
only,  the  Serbs  being  Greek  Ortho- 
dox and  the  Crdatians  being  Roman 
C'atholic. 

In  face  of  these  conditions  is  it 
surprizing  then  that  these  people 
show  a  burning  desire  to  tear  them- 
selves away  from  hated  Austria  and 
join  their  brothers  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro?  It  would 
he  a  wonder  if  this  desire  did  not  ex- 
ist. This  desire  is  the  so-called  Pan- 
Serb  propaganda  which  Austria  pa- 
rades on  every  occasion  and  expects 
the  world  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
political  conspiracy  fraught  with 
grave  dangers  for  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. The  Pan-Serb  propaganda  does 
exist,  I  admit  it  frankly,  and  I  ought 
to  know  whereof  I  speak,  because  I 
am  a  Serb  and  a  former  subject  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  But  this  Pan- 
Serb  propaganda  is  not  a  political 
conspiracy,  born  and  bred  at  Bel- 
grade or  at  any  other  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Servia.  It  is  a  natural 
heritage  of  every  true  Serb,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Serb  minstrel,  the  gouslar,  which 
commands  him  and  has  always  com- 
manded him  for  five  hundred  years 
to  struggle  for  the  "honored  cross 
and  golden  liberty."  This  voice  was 
always  the  supreme  commander  in 
all  Serb  struggles  against  the  Turk- 
ish oppressor,  and  it  is  today  the  su- 
preme commander  in  the  Serb  strug- 
gles against  Austrian  tyranny.  The 
causes  of  the  Pan-Serb  propaganda 
are  in  Vienna  and  not  in  Belgrade. 
The  tragedy  in  Sarayevo  on  the  28th 
of  June  \vas  being  prepared  in  Vi- 
enna during  the  last  thirty-six  years; 
it  was  enacted  on  the  very  day — 
Vidov  Dan — when  every  true  Serb 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  the  field  of  Kossovo,  in 
1389,  when  the  Serb  Empire  fell.  Its 
memory  always  served  as  a  reminder 
to  the  Serbs  that  they  must  avenge 
the  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  their 
race,  and  that  by  united  effort  only 
can  they  regain  the  glories  oi  their 
ancient  empire  which  vanished  at 
Kossovo. 

New    York-  Citii 


NATURE'S  PREPARATION  FOR  MAN 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND  WHY-TENTH  PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM   HAYES  WARD 


IN  a  previous  chapter  I  have 
spoken  of  the  qualities  of  inor- 
ganic substances,  such  as  air, 
water,  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  which  fit 
them  to  support  the  forms  of  life 
which  were  to  appear  upon  the  earth. 
There  is  much  that  may  be  said  as 
to  these  vegetable  and  animal  forms 
of  life  which  anticipate,  and  prepare 
the  way  for,  the  appearance  of  man, 
who  is  the  crown  of  creation,  and  es- 
pecially of  civilized  man,  man  worth 
while,  man  more  than  a  beast. 

That  there  is  this  adaptation  be- 
tween man  and  the  world  of  life 
everj'  moment  proves.  But  we  may 
call  this  mere  good  luck,  if  there  be 
luck,  or  we  may  say  that  the  human 
race  has  been  evolved  so  as  to  fit  his 
environment,  rather  than  that  an  en- 
vironment has  been  prepared  for 
him.  Beyond  question  man  does 
adapt  himself  to  his  environment, 
improves  wild  grains  and  sows  and 
reaps  them  with  harrows  and  har- 
vesters. Man  is  adapted  to  his  world, 
but  it  may  also  be  that  the  world  of 
life  has  been  pre-adapted  to  his 
needs.  One  cannot  but  ask  this  ques- 
tion, whether  we  have  evolved  to  fit 
the  product  of  natural  law  in  its  nec- 
essary evolution,  or  whether  under 
some  sort  of  guidance  Nature  has  an- 
ticipated our  needs  and  made  prep- 
aration for  them.  Whether  the  latter 
alternative  shall  seem  reasonable  will 
depend  mainly  on  whether  the  hu- 
man race  appears  to  be  worth  the 
foresight.  This  is  a  question  of  large 
and  momentous  import,  and  the  very 
raising  of  it  may  seem  both  preten- 
tious and  absurd.  That  the  earth,  so 
great,  so  diverse,  so  multiple  in  all 
its  grandeur  of  fx;ean  and  continent, 
with  its  prolificness  of  life,  animal 
and  vegetable,  with  the  sun  and  moon 
that  attend  and  serve  and  rule  it, 
were  .so  made  to  .serve  man,  its  true 
ruler,  man  who  is  so  feeble,  who 
lives  so  brief  a  day,  who  then  passeH 
to  his  dust  just  as  does  the  gnat  that 
teases  him  and  the  tiger  that  eats 
him,  may  seem  a  monstrous  claim. 

.Si;PKKMK    MAN 

Kut  think  again.  Man  in  the  very 
crown  of  all  known  visible  existence. 
No  physical  forre  in  nature  is  to  be 
compared  with  man.  fiulk  does  not 
measure  perfertion.  I/ife,  no  matter 
how  low,  is  superior  to  any  mass  of 
inert  matter.  T7)e  lichen  on  the  rlifT 
in  greater  than  the  rlifT.  Anfl  far 
above  the  life  of  the  tree,  or  the  life 
of  the  highest  animal,  is  man,  who  is 
ruler  of  all,  a«  reason  is  more  than 
m»Te  vitalism.  As  Zeus  fhall«'ri/«-d 
agjtin/t  h'm  supremacy  the  total  pow 


er  of  all  the  gods  when  he  could  hang 
from  a  chain  over  the  parapet  of 
heaven,  so,  and  more  than  so,  for 
man  is  of  another  and  superior  class, 
man  matches  the  genius  of  his  wis- 
dom and  might  against  all  hurricanes 
and  billows  and  thunderbolts,  rides 
the  waves,  drives  the  winds,  forces 
the  lightning  to  do  his  slightest 
task,  the  infinite  ether  to  strain  with 
his  messages,  even  enslaves  the  earth 
and  the  mighty  sun  to  till  his  fields 
and  feed  him  with  corn  and  wine,  re- 
bukes savage  nature  and  supplants 
its  jungles  and  forests,  covering  the 
earth  with  cities  and  towns  and 
fields  of  populous  plenty.  The  earth, 
all  its  grass  and  herbs  and  trees,  all 
its  insects,  fishes,  birds  and  beasts, 
is  ruled  by  man,  submits  to  his  will, 
and  only  his ;  and  may  it  not  be  that 
by  some  higher  prevision  this  was 
all  designed  and  directed,  which  not 
only  supplies  all  his  ruder  wants,  but 
equally  meets  all  the  higher  require- 
ments of  his  advanced  civilization? 
Most  certainly  so,  unless  science  re- 
fuses to  consider  the  hypothesis  of 
God. 

THE  FOOD-GRASSES 

No  one  else  has  so  definitely  pre- 
sented the  evidence  that  the  world 
of  life  has  been  prearranged  by  a 
higher  intelligence  for  the  uses  of 
man  as  has  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in 
his  The  World  of  Life.  Have  not,  he 
asks,  thru  the  whole  geologic  history, 
the  vegetable  growths  been  pre- 
adapted  for  the  coming  human  and 
animal  life?  The  bulk  of  the  seed  of 
maize,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  rice  is 
not  needed  for  its  own  propagation, 
but  is  needed  for  the  support  of  hu- 
man life  particularly,  and  in  a  less 
measure  of  lower  animal  life.  A  mul- 
titude of  other  grasses  have  small, 
inconspicuous  seeds.  They  can  grow 
just  as  well  without  a  superabundant 
supply  of  starch  and  gluten.  Man 
neefis  them,  for  he  can  cook  his  food, 
which  cattle  cannot  do.  Yet  the  seeds 
of  these  cereal  grains  are  so  large 
that  they  attract  animals  to  eat 
them,  and  the.v  would  be  likely  tf) 
become  extinct  hut  for  the  fact  that 
man  cultivates  and  develops  them. 
In  fact  most  of  them  hav(!  become  ex- 
tinct, or  nearly  so,  in  a  wild  state. 
Ah  man  def)«Ti'l  •■  on  th(!m,  ho  Ihcy 
depend  on  man,  as  if  predestirKtd, 
foref)rdained  I'^r  man.  Man  could 
hardly  have  reached  civilization  with- 
out them,  ft  i:  true  that  in  cultiva- 
tion these  grjiiiiH  hav(!  increased  in 
si'/e,  but  even  iri  their  wild  state,  lik(! 
our  Arrif-rir-an  'vilrl  r\rc  or  tho  wild 
wheat  lat<;ly  fouiid  in  I'aloHtine,  thr'v 


attracted  human  attention  for  food. 
A  similar  phenomenon  we  observe 
when  we  consider  other  vegetable 
productions  which  have  become  the 
staple  food  of  man,  such  as  the  date, 
and  the  coconut,  the  apple,  pear  and 
peach,  and  a  hundred  other  fruits, 
melons  and  roots.  They  are  made  to 
fit  higher  life.  Their  delicious  sugary 
pulp  or  their  mass  of  starchy  consis- 
tence is  of  no  essential  use  to  these 
plants  and  trees  themselves,  but  rath- 
er an  injury.  They  are  too  attrac- 
tive; they  would  be  likely  to  perish 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  in  the 
animal  world  have  the  dodo  and  the 
passenger  pigeon,  if  they  were  not 
cultivated  and  conserved  under  the 
conditions  of  progressive  civiliza- 
tion. 

NATURE  PROVIDES 

There  is  a  species  of  plant,  the 
Psoralea  Esculenta,  growing  on  dry 
ridges  in  the  Dakotas,  which  pro- 
duces a  hard,  compact  root  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  solid  with  starch. 
The  Sioux  Indians  search  far  abroad 
for  it  and  tie  it  in  strings  for  winter 
food.  Of  course  the  plant  takes  some 
advantage  of  the  stored  starch  or 
its  rapid  growth  in  the  spring.  But 
most  other  plants  live  and  grow 
equally  well  in  other  ways.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  migrating  In- 
dians, but  its  quality  is  of  injury  to 
it  so  far  as  survival  goes.  It  is  for 
man's  sake  chiefly  that  it  stores  food. 
It  seems  provided  for  human  use. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  grape, 
the  huckleberry,  the  raspberry,  the 
blackberry,  the  currant,  the  goose- 
berry, and  other  plants  that  produce 
delicious  fruits  whose  main  purpose 
is  evidently  not  for  themselves.  They 
grow  wild,  uncultivated.  Nature  pro- 
vides these  berries  for  human  and 
animal  consumi)tion,  while  therein 
assuring  their  own  dispersion. 
There  appears  to  be  in  their  provision 
some  sort  of  design  which  has  its  end 
in  man. 

Yet  not  for  man  only.  All  animal 
life  feeds  on  vegetable  life.  The 
plant,  the  tree,  has  not  its  (mkI  in  it- 
self, but  in  that  which  it  feeds.  Have 
you  ever  watched  two  or  three  yel- 
low-birds tearing  to  pieces  lh(!  round 
ball  of  a  dandelion-head?  You  will 
see  that  the  dandelion  lives  not  for 
itself  alone,  but  that  it  may  supply 
the  wants  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
kind  of  life,  ft  would  seem  as  if  the 
f)lant  wen;  made  in  anticipation  of 
the  animal,  and  ('(|ually  llial.  1  he  ani- 
mal app<'a red  on  the  earth  when  its 
')Wn  time  was  ripe  for  it.  I  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  btilieve  that  the  giraffe, 
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with  it8  elongated  neck,  was  the  sluvv 
evolution  of  nature  until  it  could 
reach  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Some 
directive  force  or  intelligence  seems 
to  have  produced  it  to  reach  its  spe- 
cial food. 

FUEL    THAT    AWAITED    MAN 

In  various  ways  Nature  seems  to 
have  anticipated  man,  and,  not  least, 
man  as  civilized,  full-orhed,  as  if  Na- 
ture were  working  definitely  for  a 
higher  end  not  yet  in  sight.  When 
man  began  to  feel  the  need  of  light 
in  the  night-time  beyond  that  of  the 
torch  he  found  oil  in  nuts,  and  animal 
fats,  and  soon  hunted  the  northern 
seas  for  the  blubber  of  the  whale. 
Then  when  that  source  was  exhaust- 
ed, we  burned  the  essence  of  the  sap 
of  the  pine  till  that  began  to  fail 
with  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
Then  the  earth  opened  its  supply  of 
oil  laid  up  many  thousands  of  years 
ago  for  just  this  necessity.  No  doubt 
Nature  in  her  own  processes  had  laid 
up  this  great  treasure  of  mineral  oil 
as  a  by-product  of  superabundant 
vegetable  life  of  a  geologic  age,  just 
as  she  had  laid  up  and  had  previously 
opened  to  us  her  store  of  coal  to'  fit 
a  stage  in  our  civilization.  Yet  there 
appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  con- 
gruousness  in  the  antecedent  provi- 
sion of  just  what  we  should  need.  It 
looks  very  much  like  what  we  should 
call  a  good  providence  in  our  behalf. 
Equally  the  stored  masses  of  coal  in 
the  earth  were  a  requisite  for  a  stage 
in  human  civilization.  Our  cities 
could  not  have  been  built  or  our  fac- 
tories run  on  wood  for  fuel ;  the  for- 
ests could  not  have  sufficed.  The  car- 
boniferous period  was  the  prophecy 
of  the  human  industry  of  modern 
life,  ready  to  be  fulfilled  when  the 
time  was  ripe.  There  was  preadapta- 
tion, which  was  marvelously  lucky,  if 
it  were  not  purposive. 

OTHER     HUMAN     NEEDS     ANTICIPATED 

At  a  primitive  stage,  when  hardly 
superior  to  the  higher  apes,  we  can 
conceive  of  man  as  taking  for  his 
uses  a  club  from  a  fallen  tree,  or  a 
convenient  stone.  On  the  famous 
Phenician  bowl  of  Praeneste  such  a 
cave-man  is  represented  with  a  stone 
in  his  hand  pursuing  a  hunter  in  his 
chariot.  He  looks  no  better  than  an 
ape,  and  Clermont-Ganneau  called 
him  an  ape.  Stones  are  necessarily 
abundant,  and  handy,  and  here  is  no 
evidence  of  preadaptation  of  the 
stone  for  the  uses  of  man  reaching 
for  civilization  by  the  use  of  a  tool. 
But  the  next  stage  is  to  supply  him- 
self with  a  better  weapon,  a  bow. 
That  requires  a  peculiar,  elastic  sort 
of  wood,  not  like  the  pine,  or  cedar, 
or  oak,  but  an  ash,  or  some  other  sort 
of  elastic  wood.  It  is  ready  for  him 


as  soon  as  he  wants  it.  It  was  not 
necessary  in  the  order  of  nature  that 
the  special  (|uality  of  elasticity 
should  be  supplied  by  the  ash,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  man's  upward 
progress  that  the  ash  should  ante- 
cedently be  provided  for  his  use 
when  he  should  need  it.  Dr.  Wallace 
adiluces  this  as  a  preadaptation.  I 
Would  not  definitely  assert  it,  but  it 
is  a  plausible  if  not  quite  palpable 
conclusion  that  some  directive  pur- 
pose provided  tht;  elastic  wood  for 
the  primitive  bow.  To  be  sure  we 
may  insist  that  Nature  thru  her  su- 
perabundant vitality  quite  uncon- 
sciously reaches  out  in  every  direc- 
tion for  every  possible  (juality,  and 
so  blindly  hits  on  elasticity  in  the 
ash,  as  it  does  on  pith  in  the  alder 
or  pliability  in  the  osier;  and  yet  the 
multitude  of  similar  happy  adapta- 
tions in  plant  and  animal  life  for  the 
uses  of  civilization  forces  us  to  con- 
sider whether  some  purposive  and 
directive  force  has  not  anticipated 
the  human  need  and  provided  for  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  flint  was 
made  just  for  man's  use  as  a  tool,  or 
that  the  reed  was  made  hollow  that 
man  might  use  is  at  a  blow-gun,  for 
the  reed's  own  need  of  strength  is 
explanation  enough  of  its  evolution. 
I  only  instance  the  case  of  the 
few  as  illustrating  how  the  preadap- 
tation of  a  quality  not  necessary  for 
the  tree  was  imperative  for  the  use 
of  man  in  his  early  stage  of  pro- 
gressive culture,  as  if  prearranged 
for  his  needs. 

WOODS  INDISPENSABLE  FOR  SHIPS 

Dr.  Wallace  instances  a  similar 
adaptation  to  man's  uses  in  the  mat- 
ter of  navigation,  introducing  it 
with  this  general  statement: 

Taking  first  the  innumerable  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood,  whose  qualities  of 
strength,  lightness,  ease  of  cutting  and 
planing,  smoothness  of  surface,  beauty 
and  durability,  are  so  exactly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  civilized  man  that  it  is 
almost  doubtful  if  he  could  have 
reached  civilization  without  them.  The 
considerable  range  in  their  hardness, 
in  their  durability  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water  or  of  the  soil,  in  their 
weight  and  their  elasticity,  render  them 
serviceable  to  him  in  a  thousand  ways 
which  are  totally  removed  from  any 
use  made  of  them  by  the  lower  animals. 
(A.  R.  Wallace,  The  World  of  Life,  p. 
350.) 

Dr.  Wallace  shows  that  but  for  the 
existence  of  wood  having  just  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  building 
of  boats  and  ships  the  whole  course 
of  history  would  have  been  different, 
and  perhaps  civilization  could  not 
have  been  developed.  The  Mediter- 
ranean would  have  been  as  impassa- 
ble as  the  Atlantic,  and,  later,  Amer- 
ica could  not  have  been  discovered, 
and  Australia  and  probably  South 
Africa   would    have   been    unknown. 


All  this  knowledge  and  civilization 
depend  on  certain  qualities  in  vege- 
table growth  not  needed  by  the  lower 
animals,  and  no  more  by  the  trees 
thernselves,  which  could  ecjually  have 
performed  without  them  all  their 
chemical  functions  in  the  al)sorption 
of  carbon  and  the  transpiration  of 
o.xygen,  as  they  did  in  the  geologic 
period  of  the  acrogens  when  the  Car- 
boniferous measures  were  laid,  and 
could  have  satisfied  all  the  needs  of 
the  unintelligent  animal  world. 
These  (jualities  are  useful  to  man, 
to  man  only,  and  they  came  into  plant 
history,  as  it  would  seem,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  time  when  man  should 
make  them  useful;  acciuired  late  in 
the  process  of  the  ages,  just  when 
needed,  quite  as  they  would  appear 
if  some  directive  purpose  and  im- 
pulse had  prearranged  their  occur- 
rence. 

man's   NEEDS   DOMINATE   NATURE 

Again,  Wallace  calls  attention  to 
the  countless  list  of  the  minor  by- 
products of  vegetable  life  which  are 
of  such  immense  advantage  to  man 
in  his  advance  in  civilization  and 
comfort,  enjoyment  and  health.  Such 
are  the  multitude  of  drugs  and 
medicines,  of  which  opium  and 
quinine  are  examples.  The  milky 
juice  of  the  poppy  may  be  of  use  to 
it  in  resisting  drouth,  but  why 
should  it  also  deposit  morphine  use- 
ful only  to  men?  The  cinchona  bark 
might  be  as  serviceable  to  the  tree 
without  the  quinine  in  it,  but  it  is 
needed  for  man.  What  is  true  of 
these  and  many  other  vegetable 
drugs  is  true  also  of  thousands  of 
other  by-products  of  vegetable  life, 
balsams,  gums,  resins,  dyes,  spices, 
perfumes,  which  if  in  any  measure 
and  degree  of  advantage  to  the  plant, 
are  only  subsidiarily  so  and  not  nec- 
essary; but  which  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  man,  and  particularly  to 
civilized  man,  and  will  be  for  a  mil- 
lion years  to  come.  Can  we  believe 
that  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  or  the 
violet  was  essential  to  the  plant  it- 
self? Its  color  was  enough  to  attract 
insects  without  its  odor  which  seems 
added  for  our  delectation.  A  multi- 
tude of  plants  have  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage developed  a  thick  sap,  which 
is  enough  for  their  protection ;  but  a 
few  have  added  to  it  something  which 
allows  it  to  harden  into  the  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  india-rubber,  of 
advantage  not  to  the  tree  but  to  man. 
Without  that  peculiar  combination  of 
qualities  man  could  neither  have  cre- 
ated the  submarine  telegraph-cable 
nor  ridden  the  automobile.  He  finds 
the  rubber  as  it  were  foreordaimni 
for  his  own  use  rather  than  for  the 
use  of  the  rubber  tree. 

Take  as  an  example  the  trees  j»t\d 
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plants  that  supply  us  with  sugar,  a 
very  important  element  in  our  com- 
fort. We  find  it  in  one  variety  of  ma- 
ple. Other  maples  do  not  have  it,  do 
not  need  it.  But  it  has  been  of  im- 
portance to  man,  as  if  put  there  for 
his  advantage.  All  the  more  is  this 
true  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  sugar- 
beet.  Other  reeds  and  other  plants  of 
the  beet  family  have  a  juice  that  is 
not  sweet.  Here  is  a  special  provision 
useful,  almost  necessary,  for  man, 
supplied  to  him  when  he  comes  to 
need  it.  Because  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  plant  or  tree  but  is  essential 
to  man,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  some  directive  evolution  in 
his  behalf.  I  do  not  say  that  this  evi- 
dence is  conclusive,  but  it  is  of  the 
same  sort  and  value  as  much  other 
probable  evidence  on  which  we  must 
depend  in  life. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  the 
realms  of  life  seem  to  have  united 
in  anticipating  the  wants  of  man  as 
he  advances  into  civilization.  The 
rude  man  emerging  from  the  brute 
needed  in  warm  countries  no  cloth- 
ing, and  in  a  colder  climate  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  lion's 
skin  of  Hercules  or  the 
pelts  of  his  sheep  and 
goats.  But  growing  nice- 
ty demanded  other  gar- 
ments, and  the  sheep 
supplied  wool,  the  bolls 
of  a  plant  offered  the 
fibers  of  cotton,  and  the 
silkworm  spun  for  man 
its  cocoon.  The  silkworm 
might  have  been  pro- 
tected equally,  like  other 
grubs,  with  a  hard  case; 
the  seeds  of  the  cotton 
did  not  need  so  soft  a 
bed,  for  a  multitude  of 
congeneric  plants  are 
without  it;  and  the 
sheep  might  have  resist- 
ed the  cold  with  such  a 
covering  as  other  ani- 
mals of  its  sort  find  ad- 
equate. But  these  spe- 
cialties of  growth  not 
necessary  for  them  are 
needed  for  man ;  and 
they  are  provided  as 
man  needs  them,  not  the 
sheep,  the  worm  or  the 
plant.  Is  it  too  much  to 
see  in  these  and  in  a 
multitude  of  similar 
ca.Hes  some  directive  pre- 
vJHion  and  plan? 

Yet  it  will  easily  be 
replied  that.  Nature  is 
not  all  our  kind  mother. 
Ihe  argument  can  be 
turned  the  other  way, 
for  Nature  produces  not 
o  n  I  y  valuable  drugs, 
npiceH,    gumfi,    ennf.nrjsn, 


oils,  etc.,  but  also  poisons  that  en- 
danger his  life,  while  a  multitude 
of  weeds,  innocuous  in  a  state  of  sav- 
agery, appear  to  pester  his  agricul- 
ture as  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
ization. This  is  true,  and  in  its  meas- 
ure it  favors  the  conclusion  that  Na- 
ture works  indiscriminately,  and  in 
every  direction,  to  produce  anything 
and  everything,  good  or  bad  that  may 
arise;  but  they  are  comparatively 
few,  and  have  their  protective  uses 
as  do  spines  and  thorns ;  and  if 
beasts  that  graze  are  able  to  dis- 
cover and  avoid  them,  the  same  is 
true  of  intelligent  man,  not  to  speak 
of  their  value  as  drugs.  Equally  it 
is  not  the  careful  farmer  that  allows 
himself  to  be  much  troubled  by 
weeds. 

Yet  Dr.  Wallace's  argument,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  must  not  be  prest  too 
far.  The  starch  of  the  potato  is  val- 
uable for  man,  but  the  deadly  night- 
shade belongs  to  the  same  family  and 
is  so  specialized  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  man.  In  the  same  family  and  the 
the  same  field  we  find  foods  and  poi- 
sons,   fragrances   and   stenches,   the 


RHODE    ISLAND 

BY  AMOS  R.   WELLS 

The  state  of  country  by-ways,  quaintly  lined 
With  bush  and  brake  and  fragrances  thick-set; 
Above  their  streets  the  arching  elms  have  met 

The  state  of  ancient  villages  refined: 

For  many  generations,  till  they  seem 

The  corridors  of  some  long-brooding  dream. 

Grim  granite  elbows  thru  the  shallow  soil. 

The  fields  are  fenced  with  gray  and  massive  stone; 

The  little  farms  will  answer  sturdy  toil 

And  careful  thought,  but  answer  those  alone; 

No  region  this  of  generous-giving  leas. 

Of  ready  harvesting  and  languid  ease. 

Yet  many  berries  glimmer  in  the  wood. 

The  wild  grape  hangs  in  many  a  fruited  bower, 

The  gnarled  apple  orfhards  bend  with   food, 

The  waysides  gleam   with  many  a  splendid   flower, 

The  hills  are  delicate  with  laurel  blooms. 

And  rhododendron  lights  the  forest  glooms. 

This  land  is  loved  by  ocean;  far  and  deep 

The  long  bays  reach  among  the  sloping  fields. 

And  tenderly  the  shining  waters  creep 

Where  waiting  marsii   a  silent  welcome  yields. 

And  slow  brown  current  ^  in  the  shadows  run. 

And  thick-ranked  sedge-  glitter  in  th(!  sun. 

How  strangely  to  this  i<alm  of  an(i<!nt  peace 
The  factory  folk,  swart  faces,  foreign  tongue, 

Caught  in  their  clattering  tasks  that  never  cease. 
The  curse  of  (Uun,  so  old,  yet  always  young. 

llc.re,  to  these  groping,  restless,  fiery  men, 

Spirit  of  Itoger  Williams,  come  again! 


flower  and  the  thorn.  If  we  can,  as  Dr. 
Wallace  has  done,  gather  the  delights 
of  sight,  taste  and  smell  found  in  the 
vegetable  world  into  one  "bundle  of 
myrrh,"  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  Creator  who  foresaw  the  needs 
of  his  creature  man,  it  would  also  be 
easy  to  gather  under  the  shadow  of 
the  upas  tree  the  disagreeable,  the 
pernicious  and  the  fatal.  The  spicy 
and  the  sweet  are  matched  in  fair 
measure  with  the  acrid  and  the  fetid. 

GOOD  THINGS  IN   THE   MAJORITY 

This  is  all  true.  Nature  does  not 
coddle  us  with  a  satiety  of  sweets. 
The  rose  is  beset  with  thorns.  We 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Yet 
common  experience  testifies  that  the 
useful  vastly  outweighs  and  outnum- 
bers the  harmful.  Every  green  field 
and  every  wooded  hill  testifies  to  this. 
The  immense  preponderance  of  good 
does  not  seem  quite  fortuitous.  If 
such  preponderance  there  is,  may  we 
not  presume  that  there  was  purpose 
in  it?  If  man  is  the  very  crown  of 
all  Nature's  aspirations,  and  if  pre- 
vision was  ,made  for  him  in  physical 
nature,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  oceans  of  sea 
and  sky,  may  we  not  also 
presume  that  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  or- 
ganic products  of  Na- 
ture, and  their  qualities 
absolutely  essential  for 
man's  life  and  progress, 
give  a  presumption  that 
they  too  anticipated 
man?  The  bulk  of  them 
and  the  nicety  of  their 
adaptations  support  such 
a  view.  They  fit  into  our 
wants  with  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  junctions  of 
a  dissected  map.  While 
there  is  no  question  of 
the  miscellaneousness  of 
the  productions  of  Na- 
ture, yet  they  are  not  in- 
discriminate. The  useful 
animals  and  plants  that 
come  into  existence  with 
man  vastly  exceed  those 
that  are  pernicious; 
there  is  a  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  for 
the  tiger's  tooth  and  the 
spines  of  the  cactus. 
While  too  much  must 
not  be  made  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's argument  in  The 
World  of  Ijifc,  yet  its 
cumulative  bearing  ap- 
I)ears  to  me  to  \\\ivv. 
weight  as  indicating 
that  there  was  a  conlcoi 
in  nature  which  guided 
the  o|)<"rutio(is  of  its 
laws  for  the  bcMcCil  of 
man. 


SCIENTIFIC   MANIIANDLINC 

THK  urge  of  the  day  is  to  ap- 
pl\  siit'iu'e  as  fast  as  it  is 
hiiti-iuHi,  ')r  a  little  faster 
even.  The  more  recently  emerging 
branches  of  science  seem  to  develop 
more  rapidly  than  the  older  branches 
— probably  because  they  profit  from 
the  experiences  of  those  that  have 
gt>ne  before.  At  any  rate,  the  mental 
and  social  sciences  are  for  the  mo- 
ment threatening  to  monopolize  the 
public's  attention.  Here  is  the  applied 
psychology,  for  example.  But  a  few 
short  years  ago  the  only  kinds  of  ap- 
plied psychology  we  knew  anything 
about  were  pedagogy,  the  writing  of 
ads  and  the  making  of  accused  men 
incriminate  themselves  without 
knowing  it.  Now  we  have  psychology 
applied  to  laying  bricks,  selling  dry- 
goods,  planning  factories  and  hiring 
engineers  or  mill  hands. 

It  is  especially  in  the  industrial 
applications  that  psychology  prom- 
ises to  yield  the  greatest  returns  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Some  time  ago  Professor  Thorndike 
attempted  a  crude  classification  of 
human  capacities  and  divided  men 
into  four  main  groups  according  to 
the  kind  of  experiences  they  most 
easily  managed.  There  are  thus  the 
idea-thinkers,  the  abstract  minded 
people;  there  are  the  symbol  and 
word  thinkers ;  there  are  the  thing 
or  -oncrete  minded  people,  those  who 
can  manage  materials  and  forces; 
and  finally  there  are  those  who  excel 
in  the  handling  of  other  human  be- 
ings —  the  natural-born  managers 
and  leaders.  It  is  not  clear  just  what 
psychological  elements  enter  into 
each  of  these  types  of  mind,  but  it  is 
certain  that  some  such  classification 
can  be  turned  to  great  practical  ben- 
efit. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  various  physical  and  mental 
qualities  are  related  to  efficient  ad- 
justment to  various  kinds  of  work, 
Dr.  Blackford  and  Mr.  Newcomb 
have  w^ritten  a  book  that  should  be 
helpful  to  employers.  In  this  book 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  great  range 
of  individual  differences  and  on  the 
various  requirements  of  the  jobs 
found  in  industrial  establishments. 
The  waste  involved  in  placing  good 
enough  men  in  jobs  that  they  do  not 
fit  is  sufficient  reason  for  attempting 
a  systematic  analysis  of  the  jobs  and 
of  the  men,  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  better  adjustment.  The  authors  of 
the  plan  here  described  have  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the  hiring 
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and  redistribution  of  workers  in  in- 
dustrial fstaljlisliiiients,  as  well  as  in 
installing  employment  systems.  The 
analysis  of  jobs  has  become  familiar 
to  us  in  the  growing  literature  on 
scientific  management,  motion  study, 
etc.;  it  is  the  analysis  of  the  man 
that  will  arouse  doubts  as  well  as 
interest.  The  system  olfered  claims 
to  be  based  on  biology,  anthrojjology 
and  p.sychology,  and  it  is  doubtless 
a  great  improvement  on  the  em- 
pirical system  of  hire-and-fire.  But 
the  authors  do  not  give  us  the  orig- 
inal data  upon  which  they  base  their 
generalizations.  People  of  experience 
with  men,  or  people  of  quick  observa- 
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Canadian  Nights,  by  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven.  Reminiscences  and 
sketches  of  a  famous  British 
sportsman  of  life  and  sports  in  the 
Rockies,  on  the  prairies  and  in  the 
woods,  reprinted  from  the  "Nine- 
teenth  Century." 

Scribners   $2 

No.  13  Washington  Square,  by 
Leroy  Scott.  Financial  difficulties 
keep  Mrs.  DePeyster  at  home  after 
having  pretended  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  ensuing  complications 
furnish  one  of  the  best  of  summer 
farces. 

Houghton    Mifflin    $1.35 

Wheyi  Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Win- 
dow, by  Leonard  Merrick.  How 
pride  and  poverty  become  con- 
tenders against  the  love  of  a  hap- 
py young  couple  in  Paris,  and  how 
it  is  the  man's  selfish  pride,  not 
poverty,  that  drives  their  love 
away. 

Kennerley  $1.20 

The  Cost  of  Wings,  by  Richard 
Dehayi.  A  collection  of  short  stories 
vivid  and  very,  very  English,  but 
by  that  not  devoid  of  humor. 

stokes    $1.25 

The  Mob,  by  John  Galsworthy,  a 
play.  Ranks  with  Strife  as  a  mas- 
terful portrayal  of  mob  psychol- 
ogy, pillorying  the  man  who  braves 
it,  in  order  that  later  it  may  erect 
a  monument  to  him. 

Scribners  60  cents 

The  Victim,  by  Thomas  Dixon. 
Another  romance  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  cen- 
tral character,  meant  to  stand  as 
the  counterpart  to  The  Southerner 
and  dealt  with  in  the  same  vigor- 
ous style. 

Appleton   $1.35 

Sasim,  and  The  Life  of  i\Ian,  by 
Leonid  Andreyev,  translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Thomas  Seltzer. 
Plays  of  the  revolution,  done  with 
all  the  mysticism,  vivid  realism 
and  fatalistic  pessimism  that  puts 
this  author  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  younger  Russian  school. 

KennerU'y    $1 


tioii,  will  have  noticed  certain  cor- 
relations between  head  form  and  fa- 
cial expression  and  shapes  of  fea- 
tures, etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  cer- 
tain (lualities  of  mind  and  temper  on 
the  other.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  classification  of  human 
types  given  in  this  book  is  any  more 
than  a  formulation  of  personal  ex- 
periences, unchecked  by  systematic 
(juantitative  studies.  At  the  same 
time  the  book  is  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions not  only  for  the  employer, 
but  also  for  the  worker,  for  the  pub- 
licist and  for  the  educator. 

Scientific  management  has  raised 
many  questions  and  has  aroused  re- 
sistance and  resentment.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Gil- 
breth's  book  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  and  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions,  altho  the  work  takes  the 
form  of  a  treatise  on  "the  function 
of  the  mind  in  determining,  teach- 
ing and  installing  methods  of  least 
waste."  Every  thoughtful  person 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  waste  should  be 
reduced  to  the  very  last  irreducible 
minimum — especially  waste  of  hu- 
man effort  and  human  talents.  It  is 
not  so  clear,  however,  that  scientific 
management  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  mechanism  calculated  to 
produce  a  profit  will  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  workers  apart  from 
their  relations  to  the  work.  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  tries  to  show  that  under  scien- 
tific management  the  individual 
worker  is  necessarily  better  off — as 
a  human  being,  that  is — than  under 
traditional  management.  Undoubted- 
ly great  improvements  have  already 
been  brought  about,  and  many  more 
are  to  come.  But  we  have  still  to  be 
convinced  that  the  reduction  of  the 
individual's  movements  to  the  few- 
est and  the  simplest  possible  can  go 
hand  in  hand  with  maximum  growth 
and  interest  and  mental  health  of  the 
individual  worker.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  so  far  as  standardized  condi- 
tions will  remove  from  the  worker's 
mind  all  fear  of  losing  his  job  or  his 
limbs,  he  will  be  a  happier  man ;  but 
in  so  far  as  the  removal  of  these 
fears  depends  upon  reducing  him  to 
a  machine,  we  cannot  see  that  there 
has  been  a  positive  gain.  Scientific 
management  will  undoubtedly  arouse 
the  confidence  of  workers  and  man- 
agers because  it  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  order,  because  its  predictions  com- 
mand admiration,  because  its  results 
so  far  exceed  past  expectations.  Mr. 
Gilbreth  has  analyzed  the  problem  in 
an   admirable  way;   but   his  answer 
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does  not  answer  the  really  important 
questions  about  the  effect  of  stand- 
ardized work  upon  the  worker. 

The  Job,  the  Man,  the  Boss,  by 
Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  M.D.. 
and  Arthur  Newcomb.  New  York : 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  $1.50. 
The  Psychology  of  Management,  by 
L.    M.    Gilbreth.    M.L.    New    York: 

A  TALE  OF  SIN  AND  SUFFERING 
Amelie  Rives's  latest  novel, 
World's  End,  is  long,  laborious  and 
somewhat  disappointing  when  we  re- 
call the  brilliant  promise  of  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead.  One  or  two  of 
the  characters  are  drawn  with  skill, 
especially  the  villain — "a  boy  of 
twenty-six  who  looks  upon  the  Uni- 
verse as  a  vast  studio"  and  makes 
whatever  use  he  pleases  of  its  art 
treasures,  breaking  them  when  he 
chooses;  and  Cousin  Mary,  who  is 
like  a  fine  "rousing  major-chord 
struck  full  across  the  dreamy  minor 
meanderings  of  a  chanson  by  Debus- 
sy." As  a  child  Mary  prayed:  "Oh, 
Lord,  please  increase  my  happiness 
in  little  things,"  and  her  reward  was 
a  joyous,  daylight  nature,  in  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  the  more  com- 
plex but  not  half  so  attractive  hero- 
ine, poor,  unhappy  Phoebe.  There  is 
a  sort  of  lesson  in  the  story  of 
Phoebe;  that  cruelty  suffered  makes 
even  a  gentle-hearted  woman  cruel 
and,  at  that,  to  the  man  she  loves. 
Phoebe  is  a  coward,  but  the  alterna- 
tive of  disgrace  is  in  her  case  so 
frightful  that  we  pity  rather  than 
blame  her  desperate  clutching  at  the 
means  of  escape  offered  her — honor- 
able marriage — altho  it  implies  dis- 
honorable silence  on  her  part  and 
long  pain  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. As  always,  falsehood  bears  its 
bitter  fruit.  A  bit  of  philosophy  from 
Eucken  foreshadow.s  the  conclusion: 
"We  cannot  explain  evil,  but  we  can 
overcome  it." 

Wnrltl'tt      End,     by      Amelie      Rivea. 
Stoke*.    ?1.30, 

FORTUNATE    HEADERS.    TOO 

Orifc  of  the  novel.s  for  the  summer  va- 
cation is  The  Fortiinatp  Youth,  by  Wil- 
liam .J.  Ijfxke.  The  cloud  of  nejflect  over 
the  hero'.H  childhood  .soon  lifts,  and  the 
Tent  of  the  journey  i.s  in  sunshine  with 
Hoft  airs  blowint;  and  the  pleasantest 
of  comrades  alonjr  the  way.  There  is 
no  hint  of  the  deeper  tragedy  of  life 
a«  in  St<'llfi.  MnriM  anrl  SfpfimuH ;  it  is 
a  happy  WA,  and  to  be  read  in  a  happy 
hour. 

Lane,  tl.26. 

A   TRAGEDY   OF   ROME 

John  Masefield  has  written  a  tratredy, 
f'ornjxy  the  f}rcnl,  in  prose,  unlike  the 
po«'tical  dramas  he  has  hitherto  af- 
fected. The  ntyle  in  curiouN — Abort, 
jftrky     v.<    ■  jrjve     an     effect     of 

breath le  ;n  tho  the  speaker  had 

been  running  a  race.  It  \n  well  suited 
U>  a  hasty  messenj^er  who  brinjfs  bad 
tidinifR,  but  not  in  character  in  the 
ra««  of  Pompey,  whose  vacillatini;  tem- 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT.  Greenwich 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

For  ^rls.     In  the  countrj-.     One  hour  from  New  York  City. 


THE  RIDGE 

School  for  young  boys.     A  Home  and  School  in  the  country. for 
very  small  boys.     Mrs.  WILLIAM  GOLD  BriNSMADE 

^V■.^SHINGTON.  Conn. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL 

Delightful,  country,  home  school  for  limited  number  of  young 
children.  Persona!,  mdividual  aitenron.  Terms  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress Miss  Ruth  B.  Smith,  Woodbury,  Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 


THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,    CONNECTICUT. 
A    School    in    the    pnuntry    for   sixty    boys.      New 
fJ'.mnasiuni.      Ulustrated  circular.      Address   JOHN 
C.    BRIXSM.VrVE.    Fl.ad   blaster. 

THE  CHOATE  SCHOOL. 
A  New  England  Preparatory  School,  with  a 
Lower  School  for  young  boys.  A  catalogue  will 
be  sent  upon  application,  with  addresses  of  those 
who  know  intimately  the  Sch<x>rs  work  and  char- 
acter.       GEOBOE  C.   .ST.   JOHN.   Headmaster, 

Wallingford,     Conn. 


MISS   HOWE   AND   MISS   MAROT'S    SCHOOL 

For  girls  desiring  gi-neral,  advaiu-ed  and  college 
preparatory  courses.  Unusual  advantages  in  Mod- 
•■rn  Languages.  Music.  Art  and  Physical  Training. 
Thirty  acres.  Mansion  house  and  cottages.  All 
outdoor   sports.     Circular   on    request. 

THOMPSON,    Conn. 

FLORIDA 

%1/HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
''''  finement  in  stutfy  and  superheated  school  rooms,  and 
exposure  ID  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 


Florida'*  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  of  doors,  jnd  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  a<  home!'  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  VV.F.  RLACKMAN.  Ph  .  D.  LL.  D  (Obcr- 
lin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin)       Refer  to  Hamillon  Holl,  TnisJee. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot  Academy 


.V    .School    for    (;irls.       pounded     l.'*2S.  23    miles 

froiii      IViston.        (Jcim  ral     <-Murse     with  II"U8<-hold 

.Science.      Colli-ge   Pp'naratlon.      Address  Miss  'Ber- 
tha   Bailey,    Principiil,    Andurer,    Ma.ss. 


/^^   \117RJTING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


il  course  ol  twenty  lessons  in  the 

'■'ptay.   Imjfit  t.7    \rlt.i  r   l.,-«.lB.  i:-iil..r, 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr.UMc  Dspartment  103.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tilt  t'»i/Tt/H^i  A'  M 


THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL 

An  Opeii-:iir  School  lor  <ilrls 

Dircctom: 

Mill  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE,   A.B.,  Welleiley. 
Mill    MARION    F.     E.    COOKE,    A.B.,    Welteiley. 

School  Year — 
September  24.   1914— June  17/1915 

Krnpfjiifilii  l«  plni' il  on  the  trnlnliie  of  I  In'  mind. 
K»ch  girl  In  carerully  ilndled,  mid  her  work  l» 
pliiiitied  (o  meet  II'  I  IndlTldiiiil  iii'edH.  Iri>li'iid  of 
li«liig  foref'd  to  CI  irk  tlini'  wlilh-  wiiltlrig  fnr 
otlnrii,  nh<'  In  erir'xirriKed  to  iidviirici'  mm  nipldly 
(m  iKiHallde  In  her  ^^ork.  Hhe  In  wrgeil  iilwiiVH  to 
irnke  known  her  illllleilltleN,  nnd  iilMire  nil  to  do 
llioroiighljr  every  I  lilri(C  Nhe  docN,  wliether  Nhe 
n-nelii-N  the  goni  nt  t  fin  name  inliiute  aN  her  innteN 
or    liitir.      Kor  <lrriilir   iiddnxM 

Milt  HEI.KN  FAIKMAN  COOKE 
Th«  BrooUfisId  .S<  liool       North   Krookf inlH.   Mnaa. 

'.KW    YORK 

COLGATF  UNIVERSITY 

ilAMIl  ION.  IM-:W  YOKK 

r.t.MfM  MI.HRII  I    IIRYAN.  I.l..l>..   I'r«-i»l<l«-nl 

Sl<in<lnr<l>«    IIH|I>.      t'.MitfnHvn   IV1o(l«-r>il«- 

Ninrly-Sixlh  yt-iii  op^ns  Sf-ptrmbfr  21,  1911 

I  or  liihriiiallon,  apply  to 
IVfFI.ROIIirNI    -      HI:AI>.  Vlr<--l*r<-nl<l<-nl 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Xew    Fireproof    Building 

Boys  prepared  for  all  Colleges  and  Business. 

Primary   and   Outing   Classes   for   Younger    Boys. 

Laboratories — Gymnasium — Playground. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Tel.  3787  Riverside. 

SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS, 
A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional 
Training  of  young  women,  located  in  America's 
leading  health  resort,  .'^ix  Departments:  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Art,  Music,  Art,  Physical  Cul- 
ture, Commerce  and  Trades.  Trains  Organists, 
Pianists.  Violinists,  Vocalists  In  its  Conservatory. 
Prepares  Illustrators,  Ut^signers,  Dietitians,  .Ac- 
countants, Secretaries  and  Costumers.  Full  courses 
for  teachers  of  music,  art,  gymnastics,  cooking, 
sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking.  For  information 
and    catalog   address 

CHARLES  HENRY  KEYES.   Ph.D.,   President, 

Saratoira    Springs.    New    York. 

PENNSYLVANLA 

Chestnut    Hill    Academy 

A  school  for  boys 
J.  L.  Patterson,  Headmaster 

'  Chestnut  Hill,   Pa. 


Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


WooDL.^ND   Road. 


Pennsylvaiiia  College  For  Women 

Forty-sixth  year.  Deliglitful  location  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Col'egiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Social 
."Service,  Music  and  Expression.  Athletics.  DIL- 
WORTH  I1.\LL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certificate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora    Hfi.fx    Com  inr.p.    .\cting    President. 
The  Fifth  of  the  Series  of 

TWELVE  STUDIES  IN  THE  WISDOM 
OF  THE  SAGES  OF  THE  AGES 

in  Now  on  Sale 
E.  C.  HOPKINS  HoteS  Seville 

Cor.  29th  St.  and  SCadison  Ave. 
Price  One  Dollar  New  York  City 


Our  First  Farm  Mortgages 

.trc  s(-i.urt'i  liy  imi>rij\f(l,  pio 
ciiictive  f.irins  in  the  St.ite  of 
Mi^ntana.  conceded  to  be  the 
t>r'-riiiiiiii  whrat,  oat,  alfalfa  and  tlax  belt  of  the  Ignited  States. 
\\v  have  just  received  from  the  press  our  N  b^W  I  I.H'S- 
IkATHD  ItUOKI,l-T  and  MTIK  H.KAFII  HI)  STATE 
MAI',  which  thormiiflilv  dest  ribe  this  section.  These  arc 
(rre  for  the  askipif.      Write  today. 

The  Banking  Corporation  of  Montana 

Paid  in  Capital.  $500  OOO.OO 

P.  O.  Box  D.  HelfUa.  Montana 


HOTELS 


"^he  Queen'iS  Hotel 

Toronto,   Canada 

American  Plan. 

$4.00  and  up  without  bath.  $5.00  and  up  with  bath, 
IMk'    lit     Ihi'     l;ir;;i'Hl     and     iiiomI     <'iiiiifort.'ilili'     IioIiIh 

ill     llll'     Dnllllllloll     rlT    ('llllllllll,     Sll'Icllv     lll'Sl    rlllHS.     III'. 

Ink  iiiIJih'IiI  Io  Ihi'  liikr,  .'miiumiimiIm  iim  rxrrlli'iit 
vli'W  of  'I'lii'iMilii  itiiy  anil  I.iiki-  Oiitarln.  ('iiIrIiic 
iiiid  HiTvlii'  of  llll'  lilulii'Ml  iiiili'r.  I  lull'  couches 
iiii-i-t    all    lioiilH   1111(1    triiliiH. 

JHcOAW    &    WINNETT     i'ropriotor*. 


EASTON  SANITARIUM 

For  Iniitiiii'iil  of  ICIilcrly  i'l'oplo  iii'i'ilInK  Hklllccl 
r.iD'  mill  iilli-iitloii ;  iiIho  for  iH'rvoim  and  iiii'iilully 
III.  .Siiporlor  lociilloii.  VImII  Ihto  lii'foro  wlrct- 
liiK  II  pliii'i>  I'iNi'U'lii'ri',  or  mil  ii|i  Dr.  KIniii'y  fur 
piirllriiliirH.         I'lioiii-    |(M1,     KiiHtiili,     Pa. 


SPA    SANATORIUM,    A.    T.    THAYER.    M,D. 
BAI.LSTON  SPA,    N.   Y. 

iti'niK'd,  iioiiM'iiki',  \M'ii  i'i|iiippi'(l,  six  nillca 
from  Ni-w  York  .Sliilc  Mlrioriil  .S|irlnt:n  Ui'HiTvn- 
tloii.      IwirKi'   nddltloii   iinil   iriiniKi'.      Ilooklrln. 
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THE      IN DK PENDENT 


July  13,   1914 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO 
SPEND  YOUR  SUMMER? 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly 
an^swer  all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  fur  pleasure,  health  ur 
business;  the  best  hutels,  large  or  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach 
them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours,  domestic  and 
foreign. 

The  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known 
because  ol  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  OHices  at  McAlpin  Hotel,  34th  St. 
and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries  by  mail  to 

INFORMATION 

THE  INDEPENDENT  Publisher.  Building,  New  York 

Give  me  information  — 

About 


Name. 


Address 


lililiHHHiHiiiiii 


78  DAYS  "^^^J°j.f.^,?^^^°  $375. 

Also  Julv  ■*.        A  icw  vacancies.       C.   A.   TURKliLl,, 
Pror   oj   KornaHve   L.in>fs.,    L'niv.   of  Ari^on^,   TursON. 


%  Bermuda 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North   Atlantic    Coast   Resorts 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Rates 

Twio  Screw  8.  8.  "BERMUDIAN, "  10,518  tons  dis- 
placement. F-leanc  tans,  wireless  tcl-graphy.  Fastest, 
newest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

MIDSUMMER    TRIPS 

To 


Quebec 


via  Halifax,  N.  S., 

most  deligfhdul  cruise  of 
1500  miles.  Maenificeat 
scenery  ;  Gut  oi  Canso, 
Northumberland  Strait, 
Cull  and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far-famed  Saguenay 
River.  S.  S.  "Trinidad'  from  New  York  July  4th  and  18th, 
Aujust  1st  and  15th.  From  Quebec  July  10th  and  24th.  Aujrust  7th 
and  31st.  For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 
A.  E.  OUTERBRIDOE  6c  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  8.  8. 
Co..  Ltd.  29  Broadway,  New  York.  THOS.  COOK 
&  SON.  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 

HOTEL  BRETTON  HALL 

Broadway    85th  to  86th  Streets.  NEW  YORK 

li.twc.ii    KivtTsidf    Drivi'   and   Central   Park. 
New  York  City's  Largest  Transient  Uptown  Hotel. 


Within    fi'n    niinuti's    to    centre    of    theatre    and 
shopping      district.        Exeeptionally      large,      quiet 
rooms,    with   baths.      Special    summer   rates   now. 
All  the   comforts   of   the   better   New  York   Hotels 
at    one-third    less    price. 

Broadway  Surface  Cars  from  Day  Line.  129th 
St.  Pier  direct  to  Bretton  Hall,  within  ten  min- 
utes. 

S>il>way    Station   at   door — 86th  Street   Station. 

Elevated  Station  two  blocks  away — S6th  Street 
Station. 

ANDERSON  &  PRICE  COMPANY 


Hotel  NobscusscH,  Dennis,  SUf'^^i^'^^ 

Dellshtful    bathinc.      Excellent    Table   and   Service. 
Booklets   and    road   maps. 

A.    W.    MacDOUGAXi,,   Manager. 


ABERDEEN  HALL 

Directly  on    Vineyard  Sound 


Mrs.  FRANCIS  P.  YEAGER 
HYANNIS.  CAPE  COD.  MASS. 


THE  GREYLOCK  HOTEL 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.   The  Berkshire! 

-Send    for   copv   ol    "W'illiamstown,   the   Vil- 
lage  Beautiful." 

HENRY  N.  TEAGUE.  Lessee 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7tb  Aveoae  Carslfrom  PeoDsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clatt 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2.50 
wltti 
Oatti 

and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


permanent  calls  for  a  more  involved 
and  discursive  mode  of  speech.  Ctesar 
does  not  appear  on  the  .staj^e;  he  is 
only  a  vaf^ue,  huj^e  shadow  looming 
against  Rome  to  the  north.  The  end  of 
the  tragedy  might  have  been  made 
dramatic  by  showing  Caesar's  grief  over 
the  dead  Pompey,  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing scenes  in  history,  but  Masefield 
misses  this  effective  close  and  ends  with 
a  chanty,  beautiful  enough  but  weak: 

And  the  con(iueror's  prize  is  dust  and 

lost  endeavor. 
And   the   beaten   man   becomes  a  story 

forever. 
For  the  gods  employ  strange  means  to 

bring  their  will  to  be, 
We   are   in    the   wise   god's   hands   and 

more  we  cannot  see. 
A    Voice.  All  clear  to  seaward. 
The  Captain.  Pipe  down. 

Mucmillan.    $1.25. 
THE  MOODS   OF  THE   COUNTRY 

The  essays  of  Mr.  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton  collected  in  Burn  Doors  and  By- 
ways are  almost  as  varied  as  the  con- 
ditions of  our  country  and  its  climate, 
but  one  gladly  follows  the  genial  and 
entertaining  writer  from  the  abandoned 
farms  of  New  England  to  scenes  be- 
neath southern  skies,  ever  catching 
some  new  phase  of  life  or  nature  as  it 
is  revealed  by  the  author  or  his  illus- 
trator. 

Small,   Maynard   &   Co.   $2.50. 
PLEASANT  RECOLLECTIONS 

The  call  for  new  editions  of  Dean 
Hodges'  volumes  entitled  Christianity 
Between  Sundays,  The  Year  of  Grace 
and  The  Battles  of  Peace  indicates  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  religious  mes- 
sages are  held  by  the  reading  public. 
The  vitality  of  his  utterances  makes  the 
sermons  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
with  but  little  revision,  still  fresh  and 
stimulating. 

Macmillan.  $1.25  each. 
FROM    BRET   HARTES    COUNTRY 

In  The  Vanguard,  Edgar  Beecher 
Bronson  has  written  another  tale  of  the 
Far  West  depicting  many  stirring 
scenes.  This  book  is  in  the  same  style 
as  the  author's  Reminiscences  of  a 
Ranchman,  The  Red-Blooded  and  oth- 
ers. It  also  shows  a  marked  advance 
over  his  other  works  in  characteriza- 
tion. 

Doran.   $1.25. 
COUNTY  LIBRARIES 

How  a  library  can  make  itself  useful 
to  a  whole  county  is  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  Brumback  Library  of 
Van  Wert  County,  Ohio,  by  Saida 
Brumback  Antrim  and  Ernest  Irving 
Antrim.  The  volume  also  deals  with 
the  county  library  system  as  it  is  es- 
tablished in  twelve  states. 

Pioneer  Press.   Van  Wert,  Ohio.  $1.60. 
"INTO   ALL   THE  WORLD" 

The  part  that  missionaries  have 
played  in  the  social  uplift  of  foreign 
peoples  is  ably  presented  in  Sociological 
Progress  in  Mission  Lands,  by  Edward 
Warren  Capen.  Other  influences  are 
not  minimized  in  this  survey  of  causes 
that  are  operating  upon  the  world  of 
men  toward  a  higher  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  missionary  is  given  his 
just  credit  for  the  changes  in  progtvss. 

Klemin»f    H,    Kevell.    $1,60. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Methodist 
.  Episcopal  Church  instituted  the  dea- 
coness movement.  Now  the  Deaconess' 
Boards  of  the  Church  hold  property 
valued  at  $6,000,000,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  deaconesses   are  employed. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Convention 
held  in  Chicago  the  last  of  June  was 
a  historical  pageant  delineating  the  va- 
rious methods  that  have  been  employed 
in  teaching  the  Scriptures  from  the 
time  of  the  Patriarchs  down  to  the 
present. 

The  new  president  of  Princeton  Sem- 
inary is  to  be  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City, 
now  of  the  Brown  Memorial  Church  of 
Baltimore.  He  succeeds  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  who  resigned  last 
year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fox  has  again 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Presb3rter>'  in  licensing  certain 
candidates  for  the  ministry  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  This  year  the 
young  men  seem  to  be  "unsound"  on 
the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  the 
"absolute  historic  truth"  of  the  Virgin 
birth. 

Two  companies  have  recently  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
churches  with  motion  pictures  suitable 
for  their  use.  Wholesome  amusement 
and  in.struction  in  social  and  religious 
subjects  are  the  ends  sought.  Several 
hundred  churches  have  already  become 
interested  in  the  matter  and  have  as- 
sured the  companies  of  their  support. 

The  Roman  Catholic  attacks  on  ex- 
Mayor  Nathan  of  Rome  and  the  threat- 
ened boycott  of  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion have  failed  to  discredit  him  as 
Italy's  delegate  or  force  the  Exposition 
authorities  to  interfere,  but  they  have 
.stirred  up  among  the  non-Catholics  a 
sharp  criticism  of  the  methods  and  pur- 
poses of  the  leaders  in  the  Roman  com- 
munion. 

The  new  arrangement  between  the 
Cambridge  (Epi.scopal)  Divinity  School 
and  the  Harvard  Overseers  will  make 
a  Htrong  federation  of  theological  fac- 
ulties centering  in  the  university;  An- 
dover  representing  the  Congregational- 
intii  and  Harvard  Divinity  Schools  the 
Unitarians.  All  .students  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  respective  faculties  may 
nhare  in  the  cournefi  of  the  university. 

The  Church  F'eace  Union,  thru  its 
secretary,  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  an- 
nounced to  the  churcheft  of  the  United 
States  an  offer  of  five  thousand  dollars 
to  ^>e  distrihutfcd  in  pr'y/.c.H  for  the  best 
eiwayn  on  international  peace.  The 
amount  is  divided  into  five  parts,  carh 
part  to  he  devoted  U>  rewards  among 
the  competitors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ln<f  Kroups:  clergymen,  theological  stu- 
dentu,  church  memhers  between  the 
Ufien  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  Sun- 
Hay  nchttt,]  pupils  i>elw(-c.n  rift*;en  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  those  between 
t*Ti  and  firte«-n.  All  assays  must  he  pre- 
sented before  January  I,  Ifil.O. 


There's  "An  Ocean  Of  Comfort"  In  B.V.D. 


YOU  wear  a  coat  and  a  sm/Ze  with  B.  V.  D.     On  land  or  sea, 
in  city  or  country,  outdoors  or  in  the  office,  B.  V,  D.  takes  the 
bite  out  of  the  "dog-days".     //  keeps  you  coo/.    Being  loose- 
fitting  in  drape,  it  lets  invigorating  air  at  your  pores.     Being 
light-woven  in  fabrics,  you  hardly  feel  th^t  you  have  it  on.     If 
you  dance,  B.  V.  D.  leaves  you  always  arm,  leg  and  body-free. 

For  your  own  welfare,  fix  the  B.  V.  D.  Red  Woven  Label  in  your  mind  and  make  the  sales- 
man sho'w  it  to  you.   That  positively  safeguards  you.   On  every  B.  V.  D.  garment  is  sewed. 


ROBINHOOD  INN  AND   COTTAGES 
BAILEY  ISLAND.  MAINE 

now    open.      Directly    on    ".can.      Special    atten- 
tion   given   familicH.     Circular.      Miss    Massky. 

HOTEL  THEDFORD,  A.bury   Park,  N.  J. 

6th  Avenue,  OvitI'"  t     ii;  Ociiin.      Knliirir'il   n'l'l   liii- 

Jirov>''l.       Hull)'     vH'      liiilli.       Ki'tliii'il     |iiitriiiini.'i'. 
{o'.kNt.      ILdcrtV     IillTlKI.I),    Owii.T    iiiiil    IT., 
prii'for. 


THE    PITTSBURGH 

ASBURY    PARK,    N.    J. 
IIK.ST   lioitl:    '  KO.M  Tlir,  fK'RAN. 
I'liirilly    liotil;    rxoin^  cti   kiiIIi'    uIIIi    |irlv<it<-   liiilli. 
L.    UK    \.     Wl  I, MA. M.S. 


MONOMONOf  K   INN,  Caldwell.  N.  J. 


An  Kucaplionol  Mriirl.       I'lral     for     w<  i  k    rtiiN    nr 
"T^.tiiiliiiK.       I  wci         niile<  ffoin    New    York.     Y.x- 
iirmve   Kroiiml^,  v     '■  .   lenniv,  fine  roa'N,     lionklci. 
AfllKItT  A.   I-KHOV,   MntiiiK.r. 


NORMAN  wi:an  crove,  n.  j.    nntb  bvp. 

llWIXm/A.l'^    I..I.    I ),,.„„    &   Aud'u.      Eloc.    light 


llllnll^'h.Mll.       (•      K.    I'lcucsT. 


QNTIQ 

"Beautiful  HilU  "         ^"^ 

UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 

An   »lliaclivr   .Surriinrr    Home   in    one   of   tlic  moit 
Ijraiiliful  leclioni  of  ihr  .Slate 

OPENS   JUNE   5th 

ALBERT  A.  LcROY.  Prop. 


CEDARVALE    RANCH    AND    CAMPS. 

Ill    111.'    Illtf    Il..rii    M..iiril.ilM«    III     I. (mil    r.-.'l    cli'vil- 
II'. II.        No     iii..Hi|ii|io.'H     ,11-     irriiilH.        Div     .■lliniili'. 

riir<-   wiii.r,     iii.iiiitiriii   iiii.ic   Hii|>|iii..ii    ri'.iiii   iiio 

iiiiicli  i.r.iiliii'lH.  <|..H.-  I..  V.||,.HHli.ii.'  I'arU  iind 
111.'  \\\\i  Horn  (Niii.voii.  Mi.li.r  l.i.ni  (rl|iM  on  llio 
M\t     Morn     iiiiil     V.-llowdlMiic     IIIvitm.        lliiriK'l.iiclr 

rlrliiiif.      I'"liii.    In. Ill    Mitliliiir.      |>..i.r.    Iiciir  uud    i n. 

Iiiln  ulic'i.  liiiiiiliiK  A  liMiii.'llli.'  ri'H.irt  for  tlj0 
wlioli'    riiiiilly.      'I'lriiiM    ri'iiHi.tiiilil.'. 

fi;r>AUVAI,i;    KANCII.    Ilnvinoiiil.    Wy.inlDg.      J 


THE   MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   OE   FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


LESSONS  OF  THE  CLAFLIN   CRASH 

BY   KDWAKD    D.  PA(JE 


.1/;.  I'uye  brinys  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  long  experience  in  dry- 
goods  merchandising,  us  president  of 
thf  AJerchunts'  I'rotcctice  Association, 
a  director  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commercial  Law  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Netv  York,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork. — The 
Editor. 

BV  a  sinffular  coincidetue  the  last 
two  out  of  the  some  hundred  nen- 
eral  dryj^oods  jobbing:  houses 
once  existing  in  New  York  City 
are  in  line  of  descent  from  one  par- 
ent firm.  Buckley  &  Claflin,  the  orij^- 
inal  house,  was  founded  in  1843.  Out 
of  it  sprang,  on  the  one  side,  Buck- 
ley, Welling  &  Co.,  which,  in  the 
seventies,  was  consolidated  with  the 
house  of  George  Bliss  &  Co.  in  the  firm 
of  Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co.,  which  later 
became  James  H.  Dunham  &  Co.,  and 
under  this  title  it  still  continues  as  'a. 
corporation.  The  other  branch  of  the 
family  tree,  Claflin,  Mellen  &  Co^,  which 
in  1863  became  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  was 
succeeded  in  1890  by  the  corporation 
whose  misfortunes  we  now  have  to  de- 
plore. 

That  the  Claflin  business  should  grow 
and  prosper  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace 
than  the  Buckley  business  was  due  to 
the  energy,  ability,  courage  and  specu- 
lative spirit  of  the  elder  Claflin.  Mr. 
Claflin  was  always  ready  to  take  a 
chance,  and  in  the  early  days  before 
the  war  soon  made  himself  widely 
known  as  the  one  man  who  was  willing 
to  extend  larger  lines  of  credit  than 
any  other  merchant,  as  well  as  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  larger  volume  whenever 
he  could  get  them  at  an  attractive  price 
and  upon  time  payment.  These  quali- 
ties soon  made  his  house  the  resort  of 
two  classes  of  buyers :  those  who  were 
strong  in  pluck  and  ability  but  weak 
in  capital  and  needed  credit;  and  those 
who  had  the  cash  to  buy  the  bargains 
which  the  Claflin  house  was  continu- 
ally oflFering.  By  special  concessions 
moneyed  concerns  were  induced  to  pur- 
chase on  a  cash  basis,  and  so  each 
transaction  was  made  to  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  means  required  for  the 
liquidation  of  those  that  had  preced- 
ed it. 

As  the  clearing  house  of  the  New 
England  mills  the  house  of  Claflin  re- 
ceived many  favors;  not  only  was  it 
first  sought  whenever  an  accumulation 
of  merchandise  had  to  be  sold  or  a 
price  lowered,  but  it  was  the  recipient 
of  constant  favors  in  the  way  of  prices 
and  terms,  even  on  regular  merchandise 
in  normal  times,  which  supplied  the 
house  both  with  added  capital  arising 
from  the  use  of  long  time  credit  and 
with  the  power  always  to  hit  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  market  to  cash  buyers  in 
naming  its  selling  price.  Such  advan- 
tages could  but  result  in  a  volume  of 
business,  in  those  days  unprecedented; 
so  that  its  only  real  competitor  was  the 
great  wholesale  busine.ss  built  up  by 
A.  T.  Stewart,  who.se  large  capital  was 
derived  from  the  profits  of  the  "one 
price  to  all"  principle  which  Mr.  Stew- 
art introduced  into  the  New  York  re- 
tail trade  in  the  early  forties.  Claflin's 
credits,  however,  enabled  him  to  attract 
much  business  which  Stewart's  greater 
conservatism  past  by,  and  especially 
in  times  of  rapid  expansion  were  a 
fruitful  means  of  attaining  an  unsur- 
passed volume  of  sales  at  a  liberal  mar- 
gin of  profit. 

Horace  B.  Claflin,  like  so  many  oth- 
ers who  have  been  successful  in  the 
wholesale  branches  of  the  drygoods 
trade,  was  a  graduate  of  the  country 
retail  store,  which  in  his  time  was  con- 
ducted mainly  on  credit,  both  in  selling 
and  buying.  In  this  way  he  became  a 
past  master  in  the  use  of  the  promise 
to  pay. 

In  the  buying  policy  of  his  house  Mr. 
Claflin  was  equally  resourceful  and 
skilful.  In  those  days  it  was  often  pos- 
sible for  a  concern  with  large  purchas- 
ing ability  to  effect  a  corner  in  the  dry- 
goods  market;  by  buying  up  supplies 
of  certain  desirable  products  for  long 
periods  in  advance;  and  so  controlling 
the  sale  of  them  from  all  sources  of 
supply.  Of  course  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  such  desirable  articles  further 
increased  the  prestige  of  the  Claflin 
house  and  brought — nay,  almost  forced 
— all  customers  to  its  doors.  Later, 
when  it  attempted  to  further  this 
process  by  controlling  mills  as  well  as 
traders,  it  was  less  successful,  and  the 
connections  thus  formed  ended  unfor- 
tunately for  both  parties  to  the  trans- 
action. 

The  chances  which  Mr.  Claflin  was 
taking  in  the  extension  of  credits  be- 
came notorious.  He,  however,  had  the 
cleverness  to  protect  himself  under  the 
existing  insolvency  practise  of  the  time. 
Being  the  principal  creditor  of  most  of 
his  debtors  he  retained  a  close  hold  and 
kept  a  sharp  watch  on  their  businesses; 
often  compelling  them  to  buy  goods 
from  him  at  his  own  prices;  and  «o,  in 
case  they  came  to  mishap,  his  agents 
would  control  the  situation,  replevining 
or  attaching  their  entire  assets  so  that 
the  Claflin  debt  should  be  paid  before 
any  other  creditors  could  share  in  the 
proceeds.  Unethical  as  this  process  now 
sounds,  it  was  not  condemned  by  cur- 
rent commercial  law  and  custom,  and 
it  was  defended  as  being  the  only  way 
in  which  the  large  credits  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  western  country 
could  be  extended.  For  a  short  period 
from    1867   to    1878   the   United    States 


bankruptcy  law,  which  represented  as- 
piration rather  than  efficiency,  some- 
what interfered  with  this  process;  the 
law  of  18!)8  finally  put  an  end  to  it. 

With  the  great  development  of  the 
western  country  came  the  rise  of  great 
western  jobbing  houses  handling  com- 
pleter lines  of  merchandise  in  the  rapid- 
ly growing  western  cities.  Not  only  was 
competition  on  the  increase,  but  with  the 
adoption  of  better  merchandising  meth- 
ods on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
commission  houses  it  l)ecame  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of 
the  Claflin  concern  as  a  clearing  house 
for  bulk  lots  or  as  a  leader  in  price 
movements.  In  the  eighties  manufac- 
turers learned  the  advantage  of  selling 
by  sample  on  the  I'oad,  and  by  their 
traveling  salesmen  solicited  the  custom 
of  the  whole  country.  Goods  were  manu- 
factured in  increasingly  greater  quan- 
tities, and  when  an  accumulation  oc- 
curred, it  was  apt  to  be  larger  than  any 
one  market  or  any  one  house  could  dis- 
pose of.  The  western  jobber  came  to 
resent  the  distribution  of  such  blocks 
of  merchandise  unless  he  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  secure  his  quota.  The 
westerners,  too,  had  made  so  much  mon- 
ey that  they  were  willing  to  pay  on 
short  terms,  and  their  cash  looked  good 
to  the  needy  manufacturer  as  against 
the  four  to  eight  months*  credit  .de- 
manded by  the  Claflin  buyers;  for  the 
house  still  adhered  firmly  to  its  old- 
time  policy  of  carrying  the  transaction 
with  a  long  credit  from  the  seller  in- 
stead of  buying  as  cheaply  as  possible 
on  the  shortest  terms.  And  so  ended 
forever  the  series  of  great  clearing 
sales  that  had  made  the  Claflin  outlet 
famous  to  its  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  ledger. 

A  great  many  of  the  Claflin  custom- 
ers originally  supported  by  his  credit 
made  enough  money  to  withdraw  from 
his  tutelage,  and  thenceforth  bought 
their  goods  only  when  it  suited  them 
to  do  so  and  from  their  local  jobber 
rather  than  from  a  market  so  distant 
as  New  York.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  eighties  the  western  cities 
were  separated  by  freight  distances  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  days  from  New 
York;  whereas  from  their  local  cen- 
ters they  were  maybe  only  three  or 
five.  In  the  period  of  depression  fol- 
lowing the  panic  of  1884  this  became 
a  point  of  great  consequence  for,  at 
that  time,  as  at  present,  a  wave  of 
hand  to  mouth  purchasing  had  set  in. 
when  merchants  would  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  stock  up  with  large  quantities  of 
goods,  and  thus  the  western  wholesale 
drygoods  business  prospered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  New  York  jobber.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter  century  that 
followed  the  panic  of  187o  there  were 
some  forty  concerns  doing  a  get\eral 
drygoods  jobbing  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  .\t  its  end  thoio  weiv 
only  five  of  them  left.  Since  then  the 
Tweedy  concern  has  retired,  the  Sweot- 
sers   have   failed,   and   the   Tetfts   have 
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liquidated,    leaving    only     Claflin     and 
Dunham  in  the  field. 

This  change  has  been  wrought  by 
equally  significant  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods of  doing  business  at  retail.  Small 
and  compact  special  businesses  have 
been  replaced  by  large  department 
stores  whose  sales  are  spread  over  an 
immense  variety  of  products. 

These  department  stores  no  longer 
need  to  patronize  the  jobber.  They  buy 
very  large  quantities  of  goods.  Hearn, 
for  instance,  will  buy  as  large  a  line 
of  blankets  at  one  clip  as  any  of  the 
leading  jobbers,  with  possibly  six  or 
seven  exceptions.  Macy  will  buy  as  large 
a  bill  of  wash  goods  as  the  average 
wholesaler.  The  aggregate  volume  of 
sales  in  any  one  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
jobbing  house  outside  of  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Mills 
and  commission  houses  have  been  keen 
to  see  the  advantage  of  selling  direct 
to  these  great  retailers.  Many  of  them 
have  even  come  to  break  packages  and 
sell  by  the  piece,  and  as  a  consequence, 
in  the  main,  the  department  stores  are 
quite  independent  of  the  jobber.  To  him 
is  left  only  the  lesser  retail  stores,  which, 
of  course,  are  quite  numerous,  and 
which  are  still  obliged  to  buy  their 
goods  in  less  than  package  lots.  Of  late 
years  these  have  learned  the  advantage 
of  cooperative  buying,  and  trade  large- 
ly with  first  hands. 

The  eventual  outcome  of  the  Claflin 
methods  of  extending  credits  was,  in 
every  recurring  period  of  depression,  to 
enforce  upon  the  firm  a  policy  of  own- 
ership and  control  of  retail  businesses. 
With  the  growth  of  department  store.s 
the  only  way  for  Claflin  to  collect  bad 
debts  from  them  was  to  reorganize  and 
take  them  over.  A  small  store  may  be 
sold  out  and  the  debt  collected  from  the 
sale  of  its  stock  in  trade,  but  if  you  tr>' 
to  do  this  with  a  large  one  the  shrink- 
age is  manyfold  multiplied.  While  there 
is  always  a  ready  market  for  a  small 
stock  of  goods,  on  a  bulk  sale,  there  is 
but  a  rare  and  difficult  opportunity  to 
realize  on  the  merchandise  of  a  depart- 
ment .st/jre  located  elsewhere  than  in 
the  very  largest  cities;  and  the  prob- 
lem is  generally  complicated  with  a 
HU>re  property  especially  adapted  to  the 
business,  and  often  with  a  valuable 
gf>od-will.  And  so  the  Claflin  corporll- 
tion  gradually  l>ecame  the  owner  of  a 
numl>er  of  limping  and  lame  depart- 
ment st^jres  which  it  organized  as  best 
it  could. 

In  great  busineHses,  as  in  nations, 
there  is  often  fortune  in  matrimonial 
alliances,  and  in  Louis  Stewart,  who 
V>eeame  allied  with  the  fMaflin  eonrern 
in  the  riiri»-ti<'H,  the  firm  is  said  to  have 
found  a  retail  manager  of  great  ability, 
without  whom  the  fabrie  of  th*-  rftail 
chain  might  long  since  have  falU-n  to 
pieces.  A  numl>er  of  sound  and  profita- 
ble business*-*  were  added  to  the  retail 
combination,  and  the  general  average 
of  its  efTicieney  raised  thereby,  altho  f 
b«lieve  it  is  true  that  some  even  of 
thcM  were  probably  over-capitalized, 
and  ha'l  pr'»ved  burd»nB*>me  to  their 
t'lrrnt-r  o7/ri<T<. 


CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

54  WALL  STREET 

BRANCH:  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE 


Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business  June    30,    191*4 


RESOURCES. 

Bonds  &  Mortgages  $174,044.75 

Public   Securities,   Market 

Value    11,281,587.16 

Other    Securities,   Market 

Value    25,940.748.14 

Eoans    51,426.589.39 

Real   Estate    1,151,856.85 

Cash    on    Hand    and    in 

Banks    25.495,773.83 

Accrued   Interest    945,589.12 


Total    $116,416,189.24 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock   $3,000,000.00 

Surplus    1 5,ooo,0(X).oo 

*L'ndivided   Profits    2,481,123.81 

Deposits    95,492,309.49 

Reserved  for  Taxes 235,553.99 

Accrued  Interest  195,600.21 

Secretary's  Checks  11,601.74 


Total    $116,416,189.24 


*Dividend  payable  July   :st,    1914,   cliarged  to    Profit   and   Loss   and    not   included   in    this 
Statement. 

OFFICERS 

TAMES  X.  \VALL.\CE,  President 
E.   FR.\NXIS  IIVDE,  Vice-President  DUDLEY   OLCOTT,  2d  Vice-President 

BENJAMIN  G.   MITCHELL,  \ice-Prcsident  GEORGE    \V.    DAVISON,    Vice-President 

MILTON  FERGUSON,  Secretary 

FRANK  B.  S.MIDT,  Assistant  Secretary  C.   P.   ST.A.L.LKXEC  IIT,  Assistant   Secretary 

FREDERIC    T.    FULLER,  Assistant  Secretary 


FORTY-SECOIMD  STREEX  BRANCH 

F.    WM.    K.N'OLHOFF,    Branch    Manager  F.    I.    LEARV,   Assistant  Manager 

H.   C.    HOLT,  Assistant   Secretary 


CHARTERED    1353 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  Mew  York 

45-47     WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  S2,000,000  SLRPLLS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,103,810.49 

THE   COMPANY   ACTS   AS  EXECUTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS 
ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It   allows   lnt>Ti'«t   it   ciirri'nt  rati-s  on  di'iKisits,   and   holds,  miiiiafics   mid    invests    nioiioy,    socuriticB 
and    othiT   property,    real    or    personal,    for   Individuals,     estates    and    corporations. 

EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.    President 
WILLIAM  M.    KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED  ,1.    WORCESTER.   Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,  Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 


\VM    ROCKFFF.LI.F.R 
WIl.I.IAM   I).  SLOANE 
I  RANK   I.VMAV 
)AMh->  STII. I, MAN- 
JOHN  J.  F'HHI.r^ 


JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Ch,iirman  ol  Board 

LFWIS  CASS  I.HOVAKU 
I,VMAN  J.  (,AI,K 
PAYNF  WHITNFY 
M)\yAKI)   \V.  SUM. DON 

(  iiAi  N(  I  V  Ki  i:i- 


EGF.RTON  U.  WINTHROP 
GI-OkGF  1..  RIVF.S  CORNKLIUS  N.   HI.ISS,    IK. 

ARTHUR   CURTISS   JAMRS     HINRY  \V.  ,1c  |-()RFST 
WIl.I.IAM  M.  KINGSI.FY  RclliT     I.  (.AMMKII. 

WIl.I.IAM    STI'WART    TOD     WM     \  INCINT  ASIOR 
()(,I)I   N  MILLS  en  ARLIS  F.    IIOMMAN 


American  Telephone   and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  Diviflcti'l  'f  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paifl  on  W'ednesflay,  July  IS,  1914, 
to  stockholflers  of  recorrl  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Tu<  ^'lay,  June  30,  1914. 

(1.  D.  MiL.NK,  Treasurer. 

American   Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Four  Per  Ont.    Collalpral  Trust  Bonds 

Cfni|ions  frotii  these  hriinls,  jiayahlc  by 
their  terms  on  July  i,  1014.  at  the  oflTu  e 
of  the  Treasure  r  in  New  Y'lrk  will  be 
(laifl  by  the  F'..i:  kers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.      '•    D.  Milnk,  Treasurer. 


D.    C.     HEATH    &    COMPANY,     BOSTON. 
V 


r«rr«d    gtook. 
'irlv      illvlili'iiil     lit     'ine     mill 

'"<-(il.     hiiM     I II     ifi'i'Iiiri'il     liy 

' 'iriwiriill'xi.    piiyiiMi'   .Inly    1, 
'n'klioldiTii   iif   nronl   .liine   2r>, 
liM4.      Chcekn    i<  I'l    >•■    niRlli-fl 

WIM  n.lA)   H.    KMVTII,    Trt-nsiiriT. 


Tlie     r'lfiiliir     'I 
Tl.ree-f|iiiirl<rii     I' 
M,.-    IXrirl'.i*    '.f 
l!iH,    fo   pref'TP 


IMVmKNM)    NO.    i:!1. 

The  Hanover  Fii'e  Insurance  Company 

New  York.  .Inly  1,  I0I4. 
.\t  n  nieelliii:  of  the  lioiinl  of  Dlreelors.  In-liI 
Mils  (lay,  n  yniirterly  Dlvldiml  nf  '['wo  ("_')  I'er 
(■■•III.  WHH  ilecliireil.  piiviilili'  ;il  tile  Odjce  of  the 
f'.inpiiny.  IIANOVKH  lUIMHNC,  Nos,  :i4  ami  :{(i 
I'liie  Hireet,  on  .Inly  <Uh.  t.i  .Slnrkliolders  of  reeortl 
lit    iloMe    of    bllHllU'MH    tills    (liile. 

.MWICI'II    MefORD,    Secretary. 


WELLS   FARGO   &   COMPANY. 

.\    Heiiil-iiiinniil    (llvlilend    of  M   piT   cent,    iipgn    the 

•  iiplliil    Hlnrk    of    Ihls    Conirniriy    Iiiih    1 i    deeliired 

pliyillile    Mill     of     llie     HIlMplllH    eiirnlllL'M    of     llie     Cnin- 

piiny    on    .Inly    1.1.     1!MI,    iil    the    nin f    the    <'inn- 

Niiny,  .'>1  Hioiidwiiy,  <'lly  of  .\iw  Vink.  NfW 
Vurk,  to  Mm  HliiekliolderM  of  reemd  n  I  |  hi'  clone 
i.f    IpiiHlncHw    .Inne    :!(l,     litll. 

The  Tiiinxfcr  HimitH  will  cIohc  iit  I  he  elime  of 
l.iiHlncMM  <Mi  .Inie-  .'Ml.  Illll,  iinil  he  reopened  iit  the 
<<|ieiiln^   of    IiiihIiichh  on    .liilv    Id.    IPM. 

C.     II.    (iAltlUNI'JU,    .Secretary. 

N<>W    York,    .Inne    'J.'.,    1!iM. 


LIOOETT    Ic    MYERS    TOBACCO    CO. 

St.  r^iiilM,  Mo.,  .Inly  1,  11)11. 
The  Triinxfer  Itookn  of  the  Ile|{lHlereil  5  per 
lint  llomlH  of  lAniii-U  ,%  Myern  Toliiier-o  Coiii- 
liiiny  ulll  clo«e  lit  'I  o'cloPk  p.  tn.,  .Inly  I.Mh, 
llll  t,  for  Ihe  iiiiyinenl  of  liitcn-Ht  on  mild  IioiiiIh, 
line  AiiKuxl  IhI.  I'll  I,  unit  will  reopen  nt  10 
o'clock    n.    PI.,    .\nKiiKt    ;til,    lull. 
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The  itet  result  of  these  ptuceuses, 
iievertheleuii,  wad  unfavorable  to  this 
^reat  jobbing  business,  which  under 
other  conditions  had  prospered  by  the 
pursuance  of  its  traditional  policies.  In 
the  first  place,  such  indept-ndt-nt  depart- 
ment stores  and  those  retailers  as  were 
not  in  the  ClaHin  chain  suspected,  per- 
haps unjustly,  that  the  chain  stores 
were  favored  in  their  purchases,  and 
also  that  information  as  to  the 
class  aiul  scope  of  any  operations  con- 
ducted by  independents  mijifht  be  ili- 
vulged  to  their  chain  competitors,  and 
so  they  abstained  from  buying  from 
the  ClaHin  jobbing  house  whenever 
they  could  buy  on  equal  terms  else- 
where. Nextly,  its  decline  as  an  instru- 
ment for  exclusive  clearing,  or  for 
breaking  prices,  made  it  increasingly 
less  essential  to  the  retail  trade  as  a 
source  of  supplies.  And  lastly  the  finan- 
cial plan,  by  which  the  notes  of  the 
Clartin  chain  stores  were  taken  in  set- 
tlement of  their  obligations  to  the 
parent  house,  and  rediscounted  with  its 
endorsement  as  a  resource  for  settling 
its  own  liabilities,  continually  tended  to- 
ward feebler  dilutions  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility. For  the  proportions  which 
the  notes  of  the  weaker  retailers  bear 
to  the  total  mass  of  these  obligations 
must  necessarily  tend  to  increase,  as 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  stronger 
houses  in  the  chain  enables  them  to  pay 
their  debts  on  short  time  or  in  cash. 
In  the  end  outside  collections  from  some 
of  the  weaker  department  stores  in  the 
chain  began  to  be  slow,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  a  series  of  inquiries  and  ques- 
tions, that  even  in  an  easy  money  mar- 
ket seriously  interfered  with  the  sale 
of  the  Claflin  receivables,  and  precipi- 
tated the  suspension  of  the  parent 
house. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis 
that  the  roots  of  the  present  difficulty 
penetrate  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  the 
present;  that  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions no  struggle  on  the  part  of  John 
Claflin  and  his  associates,  whose  integ- 
rity and  fairness  are  unquestioned,  and 
no  assistance  from  the  banks  could  have 
saved  a  situation  based  upon  business 
methods,  however  well  adapted  to  the 
formative  period  of  the  drygoods 
trade,  by  that  very  token  badly  adjust- 
ed to  the  conditions  of  the  present  day. 
However  sympathetic  we  may  be  with 
the  character  and  ability  that  has  been 
wasted  on  this  great  enterprise,  it  will 
not  do  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
outcome  is  the  inevitable  result  of  these 
conditions  and  of  these  methods,  which 
cannot  be  pursued  with  any  hope  of 
success  in  the  future.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch  when  the  type 
of  uncouth  bigness  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  ideal  of  American  business 
will  have  to  pass  away,  and  efficiency, 
personality,  manageableness  and  serv- 
ice will  take  its  place.  How  the  services 
of  the  trade  in  drygoods  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  will  be  per- 
formed we  cannot  tell;  but  that  its 
units  will  be  better  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  of  a  man  to  care  for  them, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

New    York    City 


DIVIDENDS 


BROADWAY  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 


6  i  7  I'aik  Place,  N.  Y. 
Tlu-  IriiaL.o  liuvi-  iUi.il. a  tl>.it 
Inti'i'.'Ht  Ih-  i'i'<-illtf(l  to  ilf|>»»lturii 
iiitliliil    tlii-ri'l..   at    the    ruli-   "t 

4y,/                 PEH    ANNUM, 
// )  Imvalil 1   iiiiil   aft.-r 

Z*-^  July    a)tli,    mu. 

11.    F.    llut.Nii.« I'l.s         W.    II.    Itus.-,    .S.-c'y. 


CITIZENS'  SAVINGS  BANK 

6b    -V.Sl'    f.h    lK)Wi;it\.     coll.    (  A.NAL    ST. 

108TH   SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND. 

Tin-   Trii»iiis   liini-   .Jill. 1.(1    iiitun-Hl    m    Hi.,    rati-   of 

THREE   AND   ONE-HALF    (3'/,)    PER    CENT.    |»i- 

UlUUllll       I'J       ilV       pultl       til       (lt'|lilllltor8      111!       IIJIll       tlfl.'l- 

July    20tb    ui>    all    aiium    of    |6   and    up    t.>    $3,000. 

wlilrli  liavi-  ri-inuliii'it  mi  iliii.igtt  fur  tin-  tlii.c  or 
nix  ui.iiilhtt  I'liiliiit:  June  30th,  1914,  In  iiii'iiriliiiicc 
with  the  tiy-luws  iiiiil  nil.s  .if  thi'  Imiik.  Miiiii-y 
ili-piixlli'il  .111  or  bffore  July  10th  will  draw  liittT- 
etiC   from  July   Ist. 

IIi:\ltY    II,\S1.IM{.     T'ri'8ldfiit. 
llK.MtV     S.VVI.Klt,     .Si-oi-ftiiiy. 
K-Mll.    -V.    HI  lil.K,    .VsBlstaut   Secn-tary. 

THE  FRANKLIN 

SAVINGS   BANK 

Corner  8tb   Avenue   and  42d   Street. 
107th   coiisti-ciitivf   siiiii-anmial  dlvlil.iul    hiis   lii-i'ii 

di'dari'd    at    Ihi'    rati'    of    Thn^e    and    (I half    Tcr 

Cfiit.  I>('r  aiiiiimr  on  all  mitUB  ciilltlfd  thcfto 
f'oiu  $5  to  $3,tXK>,  iiavublf  on  and  aftiT  July  20, 
1014. 

Deposits    made    on    or   before    the    10th    of   July 
will   draw   interest  from   the   1st. 

Amount    due    depositors $23,489,687.20 

Surplus,    market    values 1,411,220,63 

WM.    (J.   CONKMN.    rrcsld«>nt. 
J.VM'ES     .\.     ■'<Ti:.\lIiOL"SK.     S»-cretary. 

GERMAN    SAVINGS   BANK 

IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK, 
COR.     4TH    AVENUE    AND    14TH    STREET. 
.Ni'W    York.    Jiiiii'    Ti.    1!)I4. 
Interest    at     the     ratf     of    THRKK     .V.M)     ONE- 
H.\LF    (3%)     PER    OE.VriM    per    annum    will    Ih' 
credited     depositors     for     the    sl.'c     months    eiulliiK 
June   30,    1914,    on   all   sums   entitled    thereto   under 
the   by-laws   not   e.xeeediin:   thr*e   thousand    (3,000) 
dollars,    and    will    be    jwyable    after  July    20. 

Deposits   made   on   or   before  July   10,   1914,   will 
draw    Interest    from    July    1.    1914. 

.\LFRKr)    ROBLKEK,    President. 
A.    KOl'PEL.    Treasurer. 

THE  SOUTH  BROOKLYN  SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 

i6o  and   162  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

4% 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  FOUR  PER  CENT, 
per  annum  will  be  credited  for  the  si.x  months 
ending  June  30th,  1914,  on  all  accounts  entitled 
thereto  from  $5.00  to  $3,000,  payable  on  and  after 
July  i-th,   1914. 

Deposits   made   on    or   before   July    loth,    1914, 
will  draw  interest  from  July   ist,   1914. 

WILLIAM  J.  COCIMBS,  President. 
CLAREXCE    -S.    I)l-XXIXG.   Treasurer. 


UNION  DIME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

40th  Street  and  6tti  Avenue 

An   Interest    Dividend    (110th    Consecutive)    has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of 

Three   and   One-half   Per    Cent,    tier   annum 

Credited    July    1,     11114,    and    i>ayal>le 
on   and    after   Thnrsilav,    July    16.    1914, 
on   all    sums    entitl.'ii    thereto    under 
the    By-Laws. 
Money   deposited    on  or  before 
July    10   draws   Interest   from 
July    1.    1914. 
Alex.    P.    W,    Kinnan,    President. 
Francis  M.    Leake,   Treasurer. 
William  G.  Ross,  Secretary. 


THE    J.     G.     WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43    Excbangre    Place,    New   York. 
MAXA{ii:K.S 
ASSOCI.VTED    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    OOMr.\NY. 
The    Board   of    Fdrectors   of    .\ssoelated    Cas   nnd 
Electric  Companv   has  deiliiii'd   a  dlviiU-nd   of  ONE 
and    ONE-HALF    PER   CV.\\\    (1%%)    on    the    Pre- 
ferred  .><tock   of   the   Company    for  the   ipiartir  end- 
Ins     Juiir    ;!Oth,     1914,     pavjible     Wediiesiiay.     July 
15th,    1914,    to   stoekholders   of   record   at    the   close 
of  business  on  Tues<lav,  June  ;!Oth.   1914. 

T.    W,    MOFFAT,   Secretary. 


IN  THE  INSURANCE 
WORLD 

HY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


NOTES  AND  ANSWERS 

E.  W.  Cox,  pre.sident  of  the  Canada 
Life  As.surance  Company  of  Toronto, 
died  June  27  at  Foliistone,  Enf^iand. 

H.  J.  11.,  Baldwin,  Kansas — Invest- 
ments in  local  organizations  are  doubt- 
less safe  and  in  most  cases  profitable. 
Have  no  statistics;  perhaps  they  could 
be  procuivd  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  any  state  in  which  such  associations 
operate. 

A.  D.  W.,  Aj^ricultural  College,  North 
Dakota — If  you  refer  to  indemnitie.s 
against  dama>>:e  to  property,  thinii 
there  is  no  such  policy.  Injuries  to  per- 
sons from  that  cause  are  covered  in 
residence  liability  policies  of  leading- 
casualty  companies. 

Rev.  H.  E.  H.,  Park  City,  Utah— It 
is  probable  that  the  business  was  de- 
clined solely  because  the  company  was 
unrepresented  by  an  ag:ent.  That  is  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  in  some  offices. 
There  certainly  were  no  reasons  of  a 
personal  character. 

The  National  Surety  Company  has 
reinsured  all  the  fidelity  and  surety 
business  of  the  Citizens'  Trust  and 
Guaranty  Company  of  Parkersburgr, 
West  Virgrinia.  The  latter  will  continue 
to  transact  a  trust  business  and  for 
surety  and  fidelity  lines  will  act  as 
ag-ent  of  the  National  in  West  Virginia. 

H.  P.  B.,  Hancock,  New  York- 
Write  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
Albany,  New  York,  for  a  copy  of  re- 
port of  examination  recently  made  of 
the  Order  you  mention.  Why  not  select 
a  long-term  endowment — twenty-five  or 
thirty  years — or  a  twenty-payment  life 
in  some  well-established  old  line,  legal 
reserve  company  with  a  good  dividend 
record? 

C.  O.  R.,  Hiram,  Ohio — Assessment 
insurance  is  inherently  weak;  it  is  not 
capable  of  standing  the  strains  which 
adversity  puts  on  it.  Under  the  con- 
tract you  have,  you  get  from  month  to 
month  what  you  pay  for;  no  more.  No, 
it  is  not  of  superior  advantage  over 
that  offered  by  strong  stock  companies; 
it  is  inferior.  In  the  latter  you  pay 
more,  get  larger  benefits  and  a  greater 
number  of  them. 


The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced: 

.Associated  Gas  and  Electric  Comv>any,  pre- 
ferred,  (luartcrly,   I'i   per  cent,   payable  July    15. 

Broadway  Savings  Institution,  semi-annual,  i 
per   cent,   payable   on   and   after   July    -0. 

Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  semi-annual,  3H  v^er 
cent   per  annum,   payable  on   and  after   July   -0. 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  semi-annual,  S^^a  per 
cent    per   anntim,    (layable   on   and   after   July   .0. 

German  Savings  Bank,  S^ij  per  cent  per  an- 
num,  payable   after   July   L'O. 

Hanover  Fii-e  lns\irance  Company,  quarterly, 
2  per   cent,   payable  July   t>. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co,,  semi-annual,  S  per  cent, 
payable  July    15. 
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SAVING  WILD  LIFE 

California  has  "Associated  Societies 
for  the  Conservation  of  Wild  Life" 
containing  10,000  members,  all  pledged 
to  preach  the  doctrine  they  profess,  and 
to  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 

A  powerful  "committee,"  in  which  the 
government  has  an  interest,  has  been 
formed  in  London  to  arrange  for  the 
protection,  by  international  agreement, 
of  whales,  now  fast  lessening  toward 
extinction. 

The  prairie-chickens,  nearly  extinct 
in  Iowa,  have  decidedly  increased  there 
under  the  recent  energetic  enforcement 
of  protective  laws;  moreover  they  are 
now  nesting  in  cultivated  lands,  as  they 
never  used  to  do. 

The  canals  of  electric  power  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  slope  are  causing 
the  death,  by  drowning  or  crippling,  of 
many  deer,  which  enter  or  fall  into 
them,  and  often  cannot  get  out  because 
of  the  steep  and  slipperj'  banks. 

That  there  must  be  many  sanctuaries 
— one  in  each  county  would  not  be  too 
many — is  the  mature  opinion  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  tr\ing  to  preserve  the 
wild  life  of  this  country'.  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  California  are  foremost  in  work- 
ing out  plans  to  this  end. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  this 
summer  upon  the  Audubon  societies  for 
nesting-boxes,  and  for  directions  as  to 
their  use.  Several  firms  are  now  making 
artificial  nests  and  finding  a  large  sale 
for  them,  not  to  speak  of  whole  cities 
of  martin-houses   erected   annually. 

The  Game  Commission  of  Illinois  is 
adopting  the  policy  of  leasing  from 
farmers  the  shooting-rights  over  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  which  are  then  for- 
bidden to  trespassers,  and  form  safe 
breeding-places  for  game  and  other 
birds.  Excellent  results  are  already  ob- 
served. 

Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  formerly 
a  favorite  resting  and  breeding  place 
for  ducks,  but  nearly  depopulated  of 
these  birds,  has  seen  the  good  effect  of 
the  Federal  prohibition  of  spring  shoot- 
ing in  a  surprizing  increa.se  of  ducks  on 
Troy  .Meadows  this  first  sea.son  of  .safety 
for  the  birds. 

The  Came  and  Fi.sh  Commission  of 
Kentucky  reports  that  the  nets  they 
have  taken  from  a  single  stream  show 
that  fishermen  had  been  taking  and  sell- 
ing fish  illegally  from  that  one  river 
worth  $r>0,000  a  year.  This  river  is 
200  miles  long;  and  Kentucky  has  more 
than  ] 2,000  miles  of  waU-rs  which,  if 
properly  stocked,  would  yield  equally 
well. 

Among  the  valuable  fishes  of  this 
country,  once  regarded  as  inexhaustible 
in  numl^erH,  but  now  distressingly  rare, 
IB  the  sturgeon.  A  mature  female  stur- 
geon in  now  worth  to  the  fisherman 
lucky  enough  to  get  it  about  |1.'";0.  The 
nturgeon  cannot  be  restored  by  fish-cul- 
tore,  and  can  f<*  naved  only  by  absolutf 
prohibition  of  catching  for  a  long  pe- 
riftfi. 
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The  Telephone  Emergency 


THE  stoutest  telephone  line 
cannot  stand  against  such  a 
storm  as  that  which  swept  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast  early  in 
the  year.  Poles  w^ere  broken  off 
like  wooden  toothpicks,  and 
wires  were  left  useless  in  a 
tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  com- 
pany over  a  million  dollars  to 
repair  that  damage,  an  item  to 
be  remembered  when  we  talk 
about  how  cheaply  'telephone 
service  may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  v/ire 
mileage  of  the  Bell  System  is  un- 
derground out  of  the  way  of 
storms.  The  expense  of  under- 
ground conduits  and  cables  is 
warranted  for  the  important 
trunk  lines  with  numerous  w^ires 
and  for  the  lines  in  the  con- 
gested districts  which  serve  a 
large  number  of  people. 


But  for  the  suburban  and  rural 
lines  reaching  a  scattered  popu- 
lation and  doing  a  small  business 
in  a  large  area,  it  is  impracticable 
to  dig  trenches,  build  conduits 
and  lay  cables  in  order  that 
each  individual  w^ire  may  be 
underground. 

More  important  is  the  prob- 
lem of  service.  Overhead  wires 
are  necessary  for  talking  a  very 
long  distance.  It  is  impossible 
to  talk  more  than  a  limited 
distance  underground,  although 
Bell  engineers  are  making  a 
world's  record  for  underground 
communication. 

Parallel  to  the  underground 
there  must  also  be  overhead 
wires  for  the  long  haul,  in  order 
that  the  Bell  System  may  give 
service  universally  betw^een 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  Secret 

ol  the  "tU\y"  appe.ir- 
anrc    of    huiidrrfls  of 

iifTi    t'.  'lay    \\r%  ,n    ,t 
pair  .,( 

COATf:S 
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it  h'»i(ir.  (Milv  trar 
i^T^  u%t'\  !o  hiive  I  ll|i 
i/f-rn.  I»iit  now  Ihey  "• 
(•''ffirrilriif  ;i«  ("in- 
rii'jri  In  iK'fitr^  ii«  ji 
'  '»mh  'tt  n  I  iirlrr^nii'l 
n%  n^i r%%nry.  (  Hi» 
your  \tfitrti  Jtrifl  V'"*' 
f»'iy'»|iJllr.  Wllr.  Irliii 
I.'  II  It  \>rf  ittur%  "w*toIly.*'  Try  tuir'l- 
Knny  Htinnlnir.'*  Mth^y  huven't 


COAT  KB  cr^ncKFi  CO 


W'>r''n«t.«r.    MnMM, 


NtwyokK-       ^ 
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File  your  Letters,  Clippings,  Notes,  etc. 
VERTICALLY— in  the  5^i!^»-  Letter  File 


y  lilck  ItKlf  liLC  tn  111  :-  Ui-iltli 
Hullt  ul  Suliii  Seaatiiicd  O.ik 


I — iim  delighted  ifith  the  six  file  cases  jtist  recched 
Jrom  your  esta''Hshmeitt.  Jiieir  beautiful  Goldoi 
Oak  Jinish  and  general  style  entitle  them  to  rank 
with  the  most  ex(>ensive  office  /urnitme  mantifai- 
tured.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  making 
sttt'stantial  and  handsome  office  goods  at  moderate 
prices"  {\\nnc  on  request) 


iitciit-)  iiiakc)  It  liKliiiiciiiablc  in  ulti  k  ur  stuUy 
l.i«.h  111  It-,  jo-lraiiie  joints  are  interim  I  id,  glued  and  screwed 
■iii-r.     We  re<  iimnirnd  it,  imt  only  becau  .e  its  cost  ia  lnw,  but 
e  it  ia  a  ^ervueable,  (iractl'  .li  tile. 

At-1-.oiL  Kullcr  Itcaiings  and  fitted  with  autolocking  follow 

/n  I  <)    O^      blocks.    Tlie->e  hold  conients on  edge-  niarshulled 

\  I    \    A,T%     '"  Kfilerlv  array   -classified  s<)  any  paper  may  be 

'r  **'•***'     ijuickly  tiled  or  found.    Holds  jooolettersi/e  papers 

Krciijht  Paid       in  each  drawer.     Vou  get  all  the  advanta;;es  of  a 

See  Note  higher  priced  cabinet  and  w  L;uarantee  satisfaction. 

ll.iiuKoiiiely  tinislied  (ioKleii,  Natural  or  \\  <atlicri*d  Oak. 

AUo  111  three  ilr.mrr  heii/lit      JII.25;  tw.  drawer  heij.'lit  — $8.00. 

'//jV>  Filing  Desk  Keeps  Your 
Records  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

Yuu  need  not  leave  yourch.3ir 
tu  relcr  to  index  cards,  letters, 
noles,  clippings,  etc.,  filed  in 
ymir  chuiie  of  the  to  kinds  uf 
.Irawcrs  vce  can  furnish  Kx- 
uilsive  choice  to  meet  almost 
all  requirements.  All  Solid 
Seasoned  Oak,  nicely  finished. 
Draucrs  roll  on  roller  bear- 
inns.  lopiXxija.  >tas  Slide 
Shelves  and  center  drasver. 
Yuu  will  be  intrrr»te<l  in  this 
ilt-sk  »lien  you  see  the  details 
In  Catalogue  "K." 

"Genllfmrn: — That  desk  I  bought  of  yuu  last  July  is  a  (plendltl  servant. 
Us  built  Jiir-lhe- l>ur pine  /ilinn  drawers  are  muih  better  than  the  stii  k-and-bitid 
otd-\t\ie  iturage  dttiwers  that  were  part  oj  the  deik  I  used  previously.  My  mail 
and  adverttsini  work  is  sixty  per  cent  heavier  than  when  I  bought  the  de-,k  and 
yet  It  gives  me  suih  assistance  that  I  attend  to  all  thit  with  much  /riv  effort. 

Although  I  am  ordering  additional  Jiiing  equipment  from  you,  the  system 
wilt  have  its  headquarters  at  this  desk." 

Cordially.  /..  V .  F..    (Name  on  request) 

A  SERVANT  AT  YOUR  ELBOW!]] 

5^>  SWINGING  DESK  STAND  " 

''Gentlemen:—  Swings  your  Typewriter,  Adding 

I  am  more    Machine,  Kefereute  Hooks,  etc.,  in 
than  satisfied,  to  instant  use.     Never  in  your  way 


Attachable  to  either  side  of  :>.ny  style 
desk.  Adds  one-third  to  your  desk  space. 
Locking  De-jtce  sets  or  releases  the  stand 
bv  a  twist  of  hanging  lever.      Does  not  vi- 
brate or  collapse.     .Strong   Rlack  Enamelled 
nietal  frame  supports,  Oak  top,  I4.\i8  inches. 
We  pay  Parcel  Post  clKiiLjes. 


*//^'  Expansible  Bookcases 


$12.80 

Freight  Paid 
See  Note 


combine  service  and  economy.  The  sections  are  independent  of 
each  other,  so  a  section  at  a  time  full  of  books  may  be  moved  in  any 
emergency.    Made  so  they  may  be  packed  for  K.  O.  shipment. 

$12.80  for  this  handsome  bookcase  in  Solid  Oak, 
Golden,  Fumed  or  Weathered  tinish. 

Omission  of  superfluous  parts — not  "  cheapness  " 
in  material  or  manufacture — makes  the  prices  low. 

Metal  Framed  Glass  Doors  stidc  horizontally  in 
steel-lined  grooves.  Dust  is  e.\cluded.  Binding, 
sticking  and  noise  are  elided. 

1MOTF  •  Freight  paid  on  Sio.oo 'orders  to  Ry.  stations  in  Eastern  and 
1' V  I  Ei  •     Central  States.  Consistently  low  prices  in  West  and  South. 

Helpful  Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions"  sent  free  with  Catalog  "K" — 90 
pages  Commercial  and  Protessional  Office  Devices.  Catalog  "H"  shows  two 
complete  lines  Sectional  Bookcases — both  kinds  in  Standard  and  Alission 
Designs. 

THE   i/i^   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

61  Union  Street  Monroe,  Michigan 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  75  John  St. 


V. 


8  feet  Book  Space 
and  Roomy  Drawer 


PEBBLES 

Brooks     Why     aren't 
your  j)ateMt  leathers? 

Franklin — The       patent 
I'enn  I'unch  Bowl. 


you     wearing 
expired. — 


Change  of  Address 

We  will  gladly  change  the 
mailing  address  of  our  sub- 
scribers as  often  as  requested 
but  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  give  the  old  address  as 
well  as  the  new.  The  re- 
quest for  a  change  should,  if 
possible,  be  received  by  us 
two  weeks  before  it  is  to  take 
effect. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

1  19  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 


Co-Operative  Schools  Agency,  i.  4i  Park  row.  n.  y. 

Fin.^nced  by  t^est  schools  in  U.  S.     All  Classes.      Hence  efficient. 
Call  or  wT'te.     Information,  consultation,  catalogues  free. 

~^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I  ^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc* 
\Ju  ture.  and  writing  of  the  ShortStorj  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^VX    Uerg  Esenwein,  Ktlitor  1.ipptnCott*s  ^la^azine. 

^^ZV  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THK  HOME  COKKESPONDKNtE    S(  ilOOL 

Dr.  £3«nw«in  Uept.  305,  SprlDEfleld.   Stass. 

By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Departmenl) 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.S.S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams,  Inc,  Brooze  Foundry,  550  W.  27lh  Si.,  N  Y. 

Scv.^    i.-y    ;!lii.<tralc,l   I'.u'k   oil    lablct.i.      Free. 

Write  for  Li.st  of  Inven- 
tions wanted  ti.v  maniifnp- 
turera  and  prizes  offered  for  Inventions.  Our  four 
hooks  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  Fee  Returned. 
VICTOR  .7.  KV.AN.S,  &  CO.,  SOI  F,  Washington.  B.C. 

CRES.SIONAL  INFORMATION 
supplied.  Fifteen  years'  continuous 
official  employment,  indexing  Con- 
gressional Record.  For  particulars, 
address.  \Vm.  Macon  Coi.kman, 
Evans  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"By  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  De  Style. 

"Yes?" 

"Do  you  know  of  any  poor  person 
who  would  care  for  a  discarded  lorg- 
nette?"—Pmc/c. 

First  Jew — Dwenty  years  ago  Gold- 
.stein  sold  shoestrings  on  the  corner 
urid  today  he  owns  the  corner  on  which 
he  stood ! 

Second  Jew  (excitedly) — Und  if  he 
had  valked  up  und  down  he  might  have 
owned  the  whole  block." — Life. 

"I  don't  care  much  for  Lonelyville." 

"Why  don't  you  move  then?" 

"Too    many    ties.    One    neighbor   has 

my  card-table,  another  my  wheelbarrow 

and  a  third  my  lawn  mower." — Kansas 

City  Journal. 

She — And  your  father  gave  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  that  picture.  Just  to 
show  how  much  you  care  for  art,  I 
suppose? 

The  Son  and  Heir — No;  just  to  show 
how  much  we  don't  care  for  five  hun- 
dred  pounds. 

Irate  Virginia  Colonel  (to  his  daugh- 
ter)— Elizabeth,  how  could  you  be  so 
inhospitable  to  that  young  man  who 
called  last  night? 

Bess — Inhospitable !    Why,    dad — 
Pater — You  should  by  no  means  have 
let  him  go  without  asking  him  to  break- 
fast.— Columbia  Jester. 

He  was  cutting  an  item  from  a  news- 
paper. 

"It  tells  how  a  house  was  robbed,  and 
I  want  to  show  it  to  my  wife,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"What  good  will  that  do?"  a  friend 
inquired. 

"A  whole  lot,"  was  the  reply.  "You 
see,  this  house  was  robbed  while  the 
man  was  at  church  with  his  wife." 

"Say,"  exclaimed  the  friend  excited- 
ly, "you  haven't  got  a  duplicate  copy 
of  that  paper,  have  you?" — Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 

Sally,  from  the  slums,  was  a  guest 
of  a  great  lady  who  interested  herself 
in  "the  poor."  Sally,  perfectly  self-pos- 
sest,  sipped  her  tea,  and  proceeded  to 
engage  in  small  talk. 

"Does  your  'usband  drink?"  she 
queried  politely. 


-no 


?" 


WANTED  IDEAS 


CON 


"My  dear  child- 

"  'Ow  much  does  'e  make  a  week?" 
"He — er — does  not  do  any  work." 

Her  ladyship   was  beginning  to 
slightly  annoyed. 

"Well,"  continued  Sally,  "I  'ope  yer 
keep  out  of  debt." 

"Why,  of  course,  child!  Don't 
such  ridiculous  questions.  Don't 
know,  you  are  being  very  rude?" 

Sally  was  amazed. 

"Rude,  is  it?  Well,  mother  says  to 
me,  'Now,  be  sure  and  be'ave  like  a  lit- 
tle lady,'  she  says.  And  when  ladies 
comes  to  our  'ouso  they  always  begins 
by  asking  those  questions." 


feel 


ask 
you 
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The  American  Peace  Centenary 
Committee  will  hold  a  conference  at 
Mackinac  Island,  Michigan,  on  July  21 
and  22,  to  which  the  governors  of  the 
border  states  and  provinces  will  send 
delegates.  The  share  of  these  govern- 
ments in  the  celebration  of  the  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace  will  be  the  spec-ial  sub- 
ject of  consideration. 

The  problem  of  city  housing  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion 
at  the  twenty-.second  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  27  to 
2!K 

The  Forty-first  Assembly  at  Chau- 
tauqua is  now  in  progress.  Music  Fes- 
tival Week  is  July  27-AuguHf  1.  The 
fortieth  anniversary  will  be  celebrated 
on  Old  First  Night,  August  !,.  Recog- 
nition Day  fall.s  on  August  I'J.  The  as- 
sembly closes  on  August  30. 

Wagner  performances  at  Bayreuth 
this  summer  are  scheduled  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  July 
22  and  31;  Avf/uHt  r,,  11  and  I'J;  "Par- 
sifal," July  2.1.  AuguHt  I,  J,,  7,  8,  10 
and  20;  the  "Ring,"  July  25,  26, 
27  and  20,  anri  August  13,  15,  17  and  19. 

The  Gold  <'iip  races  for  the  Thal- 
lenge  Cup  of  lh<-  American  Power  Boat 
Association  will  be  held  on  Lake  George 
.//////   2f)-31. 

Thf  tenth  International  Esperantist 
Omgress  will  \»-  held  at  Paris  August 
2-10. 

The  annual  art  exhibition  f)f  the 
Royal  Academy  is  open  in  Lon«lon  un- 
til  August  3. 

A  f  olonial  I! v.hibition  will  be  held  at 
Samarang,  .Java,  from  August  to  Nn- 
icrnhf'r,  //////.  It  is  to  "give  a  romi»re- 
hensive  picture  of  the  Dutch  Indies  in 
their  present  prosperous  condition  at- 
tained   since    tm-    restoration    of    Dutrh 


rule  in   1814." 


The  British  A.ssociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  S?ien  'c  will  h^ld  its  next 
meeting  in  the  antipodes  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  will  nay  the  ex- 
penses of  150  members,  who  will  be 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities 
from  August  8  to  September  1. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  will 
meet  in  conference  at  Stockholm  on 
August  W. 

An  open-air  flower  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  Boston  from  Augy.st  18  to  21. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League 
is  to  hold  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  August  19,  20 
and  21.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  negro  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved   success   along   business   lines. 

There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  21 — total  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  partial  in  northeastern 
America.  The  full  effect  will  be  seen 
in  Persia,  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  At 
sunrise,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  ob- 
served in  Canada  and  in  our  northern 
states. 

From  August  23  to  28  the  ninth  In- 
ternational Socialist  Conference  will  be 
in  session  at  Vienna. 

The  Biennial  Conference  of  Friends 
(Liberal)  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  New  York,  from  Ninth  Month, 
2cl.  to  Ninth  Month,  Sfh. 

The  National  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  commemorating  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  Baltimore  at  North 
Point  and  Fort  McHenry,  and  the 
writing  of  the  national  anthem,  will  be 
held   at   Baltimore,  Sei)tc)uber  f>   to  13. 

September  6  has  been  designated  as 
Labor  Sunday  by  the  Federal  Council 
'Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  in  the  Palace  of  Peace 
from  September  7  to  12. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Septem- 
ber 8  and  9,  will  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation,  in  charge 
of  the  National  Tax  Association. 

The  races  for  the  America's  Cup  are 
to  be  held  at  New  York  on  September 
10,   12  and    15. 

The  twenty-first  World's  Peace  Con- 
gress will  occur  in  Vienna  September 
ir.-iti. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
sent,  is  open  on  September  15. 

An  Anglo-American  exposition  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  peace  and 
progress  in  arts,  sciences  and  indus- 
tries is  open  at  Shepherd'fi  Bush,  Lon- 
don, till   Oetoher. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
Graphic  Arts  will  remain  open  until 
October,    19U,. 

The  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  Ortober  H,  7  and  8. 

On  May  17,  IKM,  Norway  ad<)F)ted 
a  ('onstitution  as  a  free  and  indcpfiid- 
ent  king<lom,  having  just  been  released 
from  Danish  control,  T<i  commemorate 
this  event  a  ('t-ntennial  J'^xposition  is 
l»«'ing  held  al  f "luistiania  until  Ortober 
15. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tiotutl  Suffrage  Association  will  be  hold 
at    Nashville,  Norembrr   12  to   17. 


©  Moffett  Studio,   Chicago 
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A  BASIS    FOR    A    LEAGUE    OF    PEACE 


A  MEAGER  cable  dispatch  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  published  on  July  7th  stating  that  a  treats- 
had  been  presented  to  the  Brazilian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  proposing  that  Brazil  should  begin 
negotiations  with  Argentina  and  Chile  for  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  The  treaty  would  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  the 
countries  concerned.  It  would  provide  for  the  obligatory 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  them.  It  would  de- 
vise a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  armies  and  navies 
and  thereafter  their  limitation.  Argentina  and  Chile 
were  understood  to  approve  it. 

This  is  startling  news,  if  true.  The  chances  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  project  has  not  the  backing  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  three  South  American  powers,  but  is 
simply  the  inspiration  of  some  enthusiast  exhilarated 
by  the  prestige  gained  by  the  mediating  nations  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

Nevertheless  the  plan  is  worth  serious  discussion,  for 
it  raises  again  the  question  of  a  League  of  Peace — the 
next  great  step  in  the  Peace  Movement. 

The  idea  of  a  League  of  Peace  is  not  novel.  All  fed- 
eral governments  and  confederations  of  governments, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  are  essentially  Leagues  of 
Peace,  even  tho  they  may  have  functions  to  perform 
which  often  lead  directly  to  war. 

The  ancient  Achaean  League  of  Greece,  the  Confed- 
eration of  Swiss  Cantons,  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  the 
most  perfect  systems  of  federated  governments  known 
to  historv'.  Less  perfect,  but  none  the  less  interesting 
to  students  of  government,  are  the  ancient  Latin  League 
of  Thirty  Cities,  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance and  in  modern  times  the  German  Confederation. 
Even  the  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances  and  the  Concert  of 
F^urope  might  be  called  more  or  less  inchoate  Leagues 
of  Peace. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  recent  suggestions  for 
federating  the  nations  into  a  League  of  I'eace  aside 
from  the  proposefi  Latin  American  alliance  are  those 
of  Mr.  Richard  liartholdt  at  the  Thirteenth  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  at  Brussels  in  \UU'r,  Uruguay's 
proposal  introduced  by  ex-President  Ordonez  at  the 
Second  flague  Conference  on  July  4,  l!»07;  Thefxiorc 
K^Kisevelt's  Nobel  peace  address  delivered  May  5,  I!)  10, 
at  Christiania,  Norway;  and  Andrew  Carnegie's  adrlr<;HS, 
entitled  "A  I/eague  of  Peace,"  given  beff>re  the  I'ni- 
verwity  of  St.  Andrews  on  October   17,   190r>. 

Mr.  Bartholdt'H  HuggestionM  contemplate  a  World  l'<d- 
eration  with  a  World  Congress  based  on  \}i<-  following 
five  fundamental  guarantees: 

1.   The   t*rrit//ry   and   Boverfij^nty   of   «;ifh    njifiori    ii-\i>> 
«*T»t«d  to  ti*!  rps parted  hy  all 


2.  Each  nation  to  have  the  right  to  arm  it.^elf  according 
to  its  own  judgment. 

3.  Each  nation  to  have  the  right  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

4.  War  to  remain  a  lawful  mode  of  action  among  the 
members  in  settling  disputes,  except  as  they  severally  agree 
to  refer  questions  to  arbitration. 

5.  The  armed  forces  of  all  the  nations  to  be  at  the  service 
of  the  Congress  for  the  enforcement  of  any  decrees  ren- 
dered by  the  Hague  Court  according  to  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  proposals  of  ex-President  Ordonez  are  as  follows : 

1.  From  the  moment  when  ten  nations  (of  whom  half  have 
at  least  25,000,000  inhabitants  each)  shall  agree  to  submit 
to  arbitration  the  differences  which  may  arise  between  them, 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  form  an  alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  disagreements  and  disputes  which  shall 
arise  between  the  other  nations  and  to  intervene  when  they 
shall  judge  it  advantageous  in  the  interest  of  a  just  solution. 

2.  These  allied  nations  shall  have  the  power  to  establish 
a  tribunal  of  obligatory  arbitration  at  The  Hague  (-if  the 
kingdom  of  Holland  is  a  party  to  the  alliance)  or  at  some 
other  city  which  may  be  designated  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  This  alliance  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration  will 
only  intervene  in  cases  of  international  disagreements,  and 
never  will  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  nation. 

4.  All  the  nations  which  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  ob- 
ligatory arbitration  will  have  the  right  to  become  parties 
to  the  Alliance  destined  to  suppress  the  evils  of  war. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposals  contained  in  his  Christiania 
address  are  in  brief: 

1.  Mutual  guarantees  to  respect  national  territory  and 
.sovereignty  and  to  arbitrate  all  other  questions. 

2.  The  development  of  the  Hague  Court  and  Conferences. 

3.  The  limitation  of  national  armaments  by  international 
agreement. 

4.  A  League  of  I'eace,  of  enlightened  powers,  "not  only 
to  keep  the  peace  themselves,  but  to  prevent  by  force,  if 
neces.sary,  its  being  broken  by  others." 

Mr.  Carnegie's  suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing (juotation  from  his  Rectorial  address: 

Five  nations  cooperated  in  quelling  the  recent  Chinese 
disorders  and  rescuing  their  representatives  in  Pekin.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  these  five  nations  could  banish  war. 
Suppose  even  three  of  them  formed  a  League  of  Peace — 
inviting  all  other  nations  to  join  and  agreed  that  since 
war  in  any  part  of  the  civilizx'd  world  affects  all  nations, 
and  often  seriously,  no  nation  shall  go  to  wdr,  but  shall 
refer  international  disputes  to  the  Hague  Conference  or 
other  arbitral  body  for  peaceful  settlement,  the  League 
agreeing  to  declare  non-intercourse  with  any  nation  refus- 
ing comr)liaric('.  Imagine  a  nation  cut  off  today  from  the 
world.  The  League  also  might  reserve  to  itself  the  right, 
where  non-intercourse  is  likely  to  fail  or  has  failed  to  pre- 
vent war,  to  u.se  the  necessary  force  to  maintain  the  peace, 
each  member  of  the  League  agreeing  to  provide  the  needed 
forces  or  money  in  lieu  thereof,  in  prof»ortion  to  her  popu- 
lation or  wealth.  Heing  exjici  itnental  and  upon  trial,  it 
might  he  dr-emed  a«lvisal)le,  if  necessary,  at  first  to  agree 
that  any  meniher  could  withdraw  after  giving  five  years* 
notice,  and  that  the  League  should  dissolve  live  years  after  a 
majority  vote  «if  all  the  mt^mbers.  Further  provisions  and 
perhaps  some  adaptations  wouhl  he  found  re(|uisite,  but  the 
main  idea  is  here. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  (besc  foregoing  leagues^ 
alliances  and  confedcratifiris  arc  largely    uniuris  of  de- 
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fense  and  offense.  Even  the  modern  suggestions,  includ- 
ing the  latest  Latin  Ameritun  project,  involve  the  use 
of  a  eoinnion  force  to  compel  outside  states  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  League. 

But  force,  except  as  exercized  under  law,  is  always 
arbitrary  and  usually  oppressive  or  tyrannous.  Any 
League  constituted  at  this  moment  with  an  interna- 
tional force  at  its  disposal  would  instantly  beget  sus- 
picion if  not  alarm  on  the  part  of  outside  nations.  They 
might  consider  it  an  alliance  against  themselves  and 
proceed  forthwith  to  start  a  counter  alliance  to  preserve 
the  balace  of  power. 

Is  there  no  way,  therefore,  of  constituting  a  League 
of  Peace  at  the  present  stage  of  the  world  development 
without  running  the  risk  of  doing  more  harm  than  good? 
We  think  there  is.  Let  the  League  be  constituted  without 
any  reference  to  the  employment  of  a  common  army 
and  navy  to  carry  out  its  will. 

Suppose  the  alphabetical  powers  of  South  America, 
or  any  other  group  of  nations  in  the  world,  should 
establish  a  League  of  Peace  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  The  nations  in  the  League  shall  refer  all  the  disputes 
among  themselves,  of  whatsoever  a   nature,  to  arbitration. 

2.  The  League  shall  provide  a  periodical  convention  or 
assembly  to  make  all  rules  for  the  League,  such  rules  to 
become  law  unless  vetoed  by  a  nation  within  a  stated  period. 

3.  Any  member  of  the  League  shall  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  on  due  notice. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  League  shall  have  the  right  to  arm 
itself  according  to  its  own  judgment.     - 

The  advantages  that  nations  would  gain  in  becoming 
members  of  such  a  league  are  manifest.  The  risk  of 
war  would  be  eliminated  between  them  and  a  method 
would  be  devised  whereby  they  could  develop  their 
common  intercourse  and  interests  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  they  could  unanimously  agree  on  ways  and  means. 
Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  such  a  league  are  almost  in- 
finite, even  tho  it  attempts  to  employ  no  force  what- 
soever to  compel  obedience  to  its  will. 

If  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  therefore,  will  aban- 
don the  idea  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  and 
establish  a  League  of  Peace  based  on  some  such  specific 
proposals  as  above  enumerated,  they  will  have  taken  the 
most  advanced  step  ever  attempted  toward  that  eventual 
world-government — which,  as  the  historian  Freeman  has 
said,  will  be  "the  most  finished  and  the  most  artificial 
production  of  political  ingenuity." 


THE   RESERVE  BOARD   NOMINATIONS 

IT  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  President  to  select 
the  five  men  who  are  to  be  associated  with  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  and  Comptroller  Williams  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  It  was  especially  difficult  to  find  bankers 
well  qualified  who  were  willing  to  withdraw  from  all  the 
partnerships  or  banking  institutions  with  which  they 
were  connected,  and  to  "devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
business  of  the  board,"  for  salaries  of  $12,000.  The 
President  was  fortunate  in  inducing  Mr.  Warburg,  a 
scientific  banker  of  exceptional  attainments  and  experi- 
ence, to  enter  the  board.  The  three  gentlemen  whose 
nominations  have  been  confirmed  are  properly  qualified 
for  the  work,  but  the  peculiar  fitness  and  ideal  excel- 
lence of  the  Warburg  nomination  had  been  clearly 
shown. 

In  Mr.  Jones,  the  President  believed  he  had  found  a 


man  admirably  equipped  for  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions coining  before  the  board  which  would  not  be  purely 
financial.  Altho  he  had  known  Mr.  Jones  many  years, 
he  was  misinformed  as  to  this  gentleman's  attitude 
toward  certain  business  undertakings  and  i)roblems  in 
which  the  people  are  deeply  interested.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  misled  as  to  Mr.  Warburg. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  letter  to  members  of  the  Senate 
committee,  assured  them  that  Mr.  Jones  had  entered  the 
board  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  or  Har- 
vester Trust,  to  reform  that  company's  methods,  and 
that  he  had  accomplished  something  in  that  direction. 
His  words  were: 

He  went  into  the  board  of  the  Harvester  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  to  withdraw  it  from  the  control  whi:'h 
had  led  it  into  the  acts  and  practises  which  have  brought  it 
under  the  criticism  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  he  has  been  very  effective  in  that  capacity.  His  connec- 
tion with  these  acts  and  practi-ses  is  absolutely  nil.  His  con- 
nection with  the  company  was  a  public  service,  not  a  pri- 
vate interest,  and  he  has  won  additional  credit  and  admira- 
tion for  his  courage  in  that  matter." 

Mr.  Jones'  testimony  before  the  committee — in  com- 
plete agreement  with  a  statement  previously  made  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  a  prominent  director  of  the 
Harvester  Company — proves  that  the  President,  as  we 
have  said,  was  misinformed.  He  entered  the  board,  he 
testified,  at  the  request  of  the  company's  president,  his 
life-long  friend.  He  had  been  a  director  for  five  years, 
and  he  "heartily  approved"  the  company's  acts  and  pol- 
icy. He  had  found  in  those  acts  and  that  policy  nothing 
"in  contravention  of  law  or  good  morals."  There  had 
been  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  directors. 

The  company  is  a  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Government,  and,  for  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  law  of 
Missouri,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  do  business  in  that 
state. 

But  what  did  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  say  in 
its  decision  against  the  company?  That  a  slight  increase 
of  prices  had  been  preceded  by  a  greater  increase  of  the 
prices  of  material  and  labor;  that  the  price  increase  was 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  construction 
and  the  improvement  of  the  machines ;  that  this  im- 
provement had  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  repair  material  to  the  farmer;  that  "farmers 
generally"  had  "profited  by"  the  company's  competition 
with  other  manufacturers;  that  independent  manufac- 
turers had  "not  suffered  by  reason  of  the  combination"; 
that  many  retailers  had  testified  that  the  company  used 
no  unfair  methods  in  the  treatment  of  competitors;  and 
that  "on  the  whole,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  com- 
pany has  not  used  it  power  to  oppress  or  injure  the 
farmers,  who  are  its  customers." 

Why,  then,  was  the  company  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned? Because,  as  the  court  explained,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  (for  which,  we  presume,  the 
court  entertained  no  profound  feeling  of  respects  if 
men  acquired  power  to  control  the  market  and  limit  com- 
petition, it  was  no  defense  for  them  to  say  that  the 
power  had  not  been  used  to  injure  any  one. 

These  were  the  words  of  Missouri's  highest  court,  and 
if  they  correctly  described  and  characterized  the  com- 
pany's methods  and  policy,  we  do  not  see  that  approval 
of  those  methods  and  that  policy  is  divscreditablo  to  Mr. 
Jones.  Even  if  he  must  revise  his  opinion  as  to  the  pur- 
pose with  which  Mr.  Jones  became  a  directtM*.  and  about 
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the  latter"s  efficiency  and  courage  as  a  reformer  in  the 
board,  we  think  the  President  may  justly  insist  upon  the 
nomination  and  ask  the  Senate  to  reverse  its  commit- 
tee's adverse  judgment,  shown  in  a  vote  of  7  to  4. 

Mr.  Warburg,  who  had  not  sought  the  office,  asked 
that  his  name  be  withdrawn  because  the  committee, 
after  accepting  three  men,  had  deferred  action  in  his 
case  and  called  upon  him  to  appear  and  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination. At  the  President's  request,  he  permits  the 
nomination  to  remain,  but  does  not  consent  to  be  cross- 
examined.  He  has  already  answered  a  list  of  questions 
which  the  committee  sent  to  him.  It  is  an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding for  a  Senate  committee  to  summon  men  nom- 
inated for  high  and  important  offices,  and  to  subject 
them  to  sharp  and,  possibly,  hostile  inquiry,  as  to  their 
private  business  affairs.  Mr.  Warburg  was  preparing  to 
lay  aside  highly  profitable  and  agreeable  financial  asso- 
ciations, and  this,  he  thought,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  sacrifice. 

If  he  does  not  become  a  member  of  the  board,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  be  deprived  of  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  whose  qualifications  for  the  office  and  the 
work  are  not  only  unsurpassed,  but,  we  think,  unequaled 
in  this  country.  A  practical  banker  of  broad  experience, 
he  has  also  been  a  diligent  student  of  banking,  local  and 
international,  in  several  European  capitals  as  well  as 
in  New  York.  He  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  author- 
ity concerning  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in 
this  new  banking  system,  with  the  promotion  of  which 
he  was  connected.  We  cannot  think  that  the  Senate  will 
fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  services  of 
so  competent  a  man  in  the  office  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 


PANKHURST  AND  CARSON 

THE  two  preeminently  notorious  British  nullifiers 
are  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  Sir  Edward 
Car.son.  We  allow  precedence  to  the  lady,  not  because 
she  is  a  lady,  for  she  does  not  act  like  one,  but  because 
her  cau.se  has  more  justice  than  that  of  her  titled  fellow- 
conspirator  against  law  and  public  order.  It  is  only  just 
that  women  should  have  the  same  right  as  men  to  chfxwe 
those  who  shall  rule  over  them.  It  is  not  just  that  a 
minority  of  Irishmen  should  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  as  to  the  government  of  the 
island. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  differ  in  the 
method  of  their  nullification.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her 
two  daughters  and  her  followers  make  individual  and 
direct  war.  They  take  their  personal  chance  with  all 
violence,  and  smash  things  and  go  to  prison  and  then  on 
hunger  striken.  Not  so  Sir  P>iward  Carson,  ffe  egg-t  on 
others.  He  advises  r/thers  to  create  an  army,  and  threat- 
ens civil  war.  And  such  civil  war — that  of  four  of  the 
countle«  in  Ulster  against  Great  Britain;  and  his  hop*;  is 
that  there  will  be  no  war,  because  the  British  army  will 
refuse  to  fight  the  Ulstermen,  or  the  threat  of  war  will 
frighten  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  and  he  will  get  his 
way.  The  honors  of  courage  are  with  the  woman. 

And  of  tiuUcn  also,  perhaps.  Did  Sir  Edward  im- 
agine that  Ulster  might  raise  its  army,  and  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  the  great  majority,  would  foM  their  handn? 
Now  the  Nationalists  are  raising  their  army,  and  ;i 
much   bigg«T   army   it   is   likely   to  be.   Waterford   ariH 


Tipperary  have  fighting  men.  Why  did  not  the  doughty 
Sir  Edward  think  of  that?  If  the  Orangemen  will  to 
fight  Great  Britain  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  would 
be  very  glad  to  mix  in  the  fray. 

But  there  will  be  no  fighting.  Premier  Asquith  has 
offered  his  amendments,  which  will  allow  Ulster  to  vote 
county  by  county  whether  it  will  stay  out  for  six  years. 
That  seems  fair,  for  next  year  there  will  be  a  new  Par- 
liament which  may  overturn  everything  done  by  this, 
if  the  people  so  approve.  The  Unionists  declare  they  will 
not  accept  the  amendments  and  that  there  will  be  civil 
war  in  Ireland  if  Asquith  does  not  show  the  white 
feather.  It  is  impossible;  war  is  too  ludicrous  to  be 
true.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  will  be  carrying  on  her  genuine 
campaign  long  after  events  have  silenced  the  Carsonite 
braggadocio. 


THE  BANNING  OF  BERGSON 

THE  works  of  Henri  Bergson  have  followed  the 
works  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  to  the  purgatory  of 
the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  and  Creative  Evolu- 
tion and  The  Blue  Bird  are  now  together  upon  the  list 
of  books  which  no  good  Catholic  may  own  or  read  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  his  spiritual  adviser. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the,  Vatican  was  naturally  to 
be  expected.  All  books  by  heretical  authors  touching  on 
doctrinal  matters  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Index. 
Now  Bergson  is  a  Jew,  and  altho  he  carefully  avoids  any 
references  to  theological  questions  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  philosophy  has  an  important  bearing  on  such  mat- 
ters. Maeterlinck  was  duly  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Ghent,  but  he  looks  back  upon  that  period  of  his  life 
with  a  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  altho  he  received  a 
blessing  from  the  Pope  when  he  rescued  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Wandrille  from  the  desecration  of  being  sold  by  the 
Government  for  a  chemical  manufactory,  he  offended 
Catholic  sentiment  even  worse  by  using  it  as  the  stage 
of  his  plays.  Maeterlinck  received  the  Nobel  prize  for 
idealism  in  literature  and  his  faith  in  immortality  has 
vastly  strengthened  in  recent  years,  but  it  still  un- 
deniably falls  short  of  Catholic  requirements;  in  fact 
it  stands  on  a  level  with  George  Eliot's  "Oh  may  I  join 
that  choir  invisible"  which  was  Lincoln's  favorite 
poem. 

Maeterlinck's  sturdy  optimism  has  inspired  many 
readers  to  a  saner  view  of  the  world  and  Bergson's 
conception  of  a  universe  dominated  by  a  determination 
to  achieve  a  more  abounding  and  enduring  life  has 
shown  that  science  does  not  necessarily  teach  that  evo- 
lution is  a  matter  of  chance.  But  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  has  declared  their  books  dangerous  to  the 
(^atholic  faith  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  their  expert 
opinion  on  this  point,  altho  we  do  not  bow  to  their  au- 
thority. The  Congregation  never  gives  reasons  for  its 
decision — a  wise  precaution-^but  it  is  assumed  that 
the  principal  objection  to  Bergson,  beside  the  general 
one  of  meddling  with  sacred  subjects,  is  that  his  i)hi- 
losophy  savrjrs  tof)  much  of  the  heresy  of  divine  im- 
manence. 

Bergson's  philosophy  was  seized  upon  with  immense 
enthusiasm  by  young  (Catholics  in  France  because  it 
seemed  to  afford  them  a  way  by  which  \hvy  could  recon- 
cile their  loyalty  to  the  Church  with  the  acceptiince  of 
mtxlern  .science.  His  most  devoted  disciple  is  a  Catholic, 
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Eduard  Le  Roy,  whose  recent  book  on  the  ethical  im- 
port of  Bergsonism  has  received  the  emphatic  endorse- 
ment of  Kergson  himself.  The  whole  Modernist  move- 
ment was  in  fact  based  upon  a  trend  of  thought  of  which 
Bergson  has  becomt-  tht-  chief  exponent.  But  the  Vatican 
was  determined  to  crush  Modernism  and  it  has,  so  far 
at  least  as  its  outward  manifestations  are  concerned, 
tho  at  a  cost  of  great  sacrifice  and  suffering.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  and  earnest  priests  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Others  believing  that  their 
duty  lay  within  the  Church  have  submitted  to  its  dicta- 
tion and  compromised  with  their  consciences  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  oath  against  Modernism.  By  putting 
Bergson's  works  on  the  list  of  prohibited  literature  the 
Vatican  intends  to  strike  at  the  head  of  the  heresy,  but 
altho  the  Catholic  laity  are  thus  prevented  from  finding 
out  for  themselves  what  Bergsonism  is  by  reading  it  in 
its  original  form,  they  nevertheless  cannot  escape  its 
influence,  for  it  is  in  the  air  nowadays  and  they  cannot 
be  sheltered  from  it  if  they  read  at  all. 


WASTING   MISSIONARY  MONEY 

SOME  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  who  assembled  not 
long  ago  in  Chicago  are  emphasizing  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  internal  reorganization  of  their  Home 
Missions  Board  but  also  the  need  of  a  change  of  policy  in 
the  distribution  of  the  missionary-  gifts.  It  is  alleged 
that  so  much  overlapping  and  duplication  exist  that  a 
good  half  of  the  money  that  ought  to  be  used  in  forward 
work  is  spent  in  maintaining  inefficient  endeavors  in 
oyerchurched  communities.  We  are  loth  to  take  this 
estimate  at  its  face  value,  but  if  it  rests  on  any  consid- 
erable foundation,  it  indicates  a  condition  that  calls  for 
immediate  remedy.  It  is  simply  shameful  in  this  day  of 
enlightenment  and  cooperation  to  squander  the  gifts  of 
self-denying  people  in  perpetuating  ecclesiastical  whims 
and  community  divisions.  There  are  plenty  of  urgent 
calls  for  missionary  endeavor  from  the  shepherdless 
multitudes  of  immigrants  and  the  religious  wastes  of 
our  great  cities.  Let  the  gifts  go  where  the  needs  are 
real  and  pressing  and  the  demand  concerns  the  future 
rather  than  the  past. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  needs  a  new  building. 
The  alumni  of  the  School  of  Commerce — for  whose 
use  it  is  designed — have  committed  themselves  to  a 
strikingly  simple  campaign  for  their  share  of  the  re- 
quired funds. 

Professor  Jenks  is  the  author  of  the  device,  which  is 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  saving  of  six  and  two-thirds 
cents  per  luncheon  by  250  alumni  and  three  and  one- 
third  cents  by  150  more,  all  for  ten  years.  The  lump  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  $100,000. 

This  returns  to  mite-box  methods.  The  expansion  of 
organized  education  and  philanthropy  and  religion  and 
propaganda  of  uncounted  varieties  has  led  to  an  amaz- 
ing multiplication  of  money-raising  schemes.  We  victim- 
ize ourselves  with  tag-days,  clock  campaigns,  yards  of 
pennies,  thermometers,  buy-a-brick-for-the-building- 
funds,  shares  of  stock  bearing  spiritual  dividends  ex- 
clusively, and  a  thousand  more  schemes  for  tricking  the 
fancy  into  minimizing  the  self-denial  of  giving.  But  the 


older  methods  are  sterner.  Who  knows  how  many  sticks 
of  candy  and  glass  alleys  and  glasses  of  soda  water 
heroic  youngsters  have  eschewed  in  order  to  fill  the  mis- 
sionai  \  mite-box?  Here  are  four  hundred  college  grad- 
uates fiithusiastically  i>ledging  themselves  to  just  this 
sort  of  unpurrted  self-deprivation. 

Our  heartiest  admiration  and  most  cordial  wishes  to 
them.  A  body  of  men  who  can  unfalteringly  promise  to 
curb  the  natural  longings  of  the  flesh  once  a  day  for 
3650  successive  days  and  have  sulliciently  mastered 
the  metropolitan  bill  of  fare  to  negotiate  a  saving  of 
precisely  six  and  two-thirds  cents  at  each  of  3650  lun- 
cheons— such  a  band  of  hero-mathematicians  must  warm 
the  cockles  of  Alma  Mater's  heart. 


ON   TIDYING   UP 

WE  have  made  a  discovery  of  some  importance.  It 
relates  fundamentally  to  efficiency,  immediately 
to  flat-top  desks;  and  as  both  are  ubiquitous  under  the 
present  dispensation  we  hesitate  to  suppress  it. 

Cleaning  up  one's  desk  at  night  is  grossly  inefficient, 
and  therefore  immoral. 

Consider  the  process  so  long  demanded  by  office  eth- 
ics: one  dives  into  a  delirious  tangle  of  papers,  scatters 
them  deftly — this  to  the  waste-basket,  that  to  a  drawer, 
these  to  a  waiting  tray.  Out  of  chaos  comes — geometric- 
ally speaking — order.  Things  are  still  unfinished,  it  may 
be;  affairs  are  less  easily  disciplined  than  papers.  One 
wonders  whether  incomplete  business  in  the  form  of 
neat  little  heaps  is  any  more  ethical  than  the  same  busi- 
ness in  frank  disarray.  But  the  tidying  must  be  done,  in 
the  name  of  efficiency. 

Now  in  the  doing  of  it  there  is  great  reward.  Piling 
papers  together  foursquare  to  the  world  and  the  assaults 
of  conscience  is  a  mightily  satisfying  performance.  The 
self -approval  that  results  may  be  quite  specious:  it  may 
represent  merely  a  cocky  temporizing  with  responsibil- 
ity ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  hearty. 

There's  the  rub.  Self-approval  begets  energy :  it  breeds 
an  appetite  for  work.  But  the  impulse  is  wasted  when 
the  day's  tasks  are  done  and  only  the  dolce  far  niente  of 
the  evening  remains.  Force  is  recklessly  squandered; 
efficiency  is  outraged. 

But  in  the  morning — that  is  different.  We  let  a  sweet 
disorder  in  the  desk  greet  us.  The  mess  is  a  challenge; 
we  sort  and  arrange  with  tremendous  vigor.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  task  leaves  us  tingling  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  efficiency,  and  we  plunge  into  the  new  day  with 
the  ardor  of  a  militant  and  the  self-confidence  of  a  soph- 
omore. 

To  be  honest,  however,  there  are  other  considerations. 
It  is  roundly  satisfying  to  slip  away  quietly  from  an 
overfull  desk,  to  snub  the  insinuating  flat-top  and  all  its 
traditions.  And  it  is  inherently  decent.  There  is  a  sort 
of  bravado,  a  showy  virtuousness,  in  the  hasty  tidying- 
up  at  night.  It  is  far  more  modest  to  leave  matters  just 
where  the  end  of  the  day  finds  them.  There  are  some 
who  require,  temperamentally,  such  a  smart  finale  to 
their  work,  like  the  abrupt  couplet  that  ends  an  Eliza- 
bethan sonnet.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  to  let  the  day's 
tasks  follow  the  easy  decrescend(»  of  a  Petrarch  sestet, 
and  merge  into  the  leisure  hours  without  pause  or  osten- 
tation. 


Adveince   of  the 


Onlv     one     of     the 


three  rebel  columns 
Mexican  Rebels     ^^^..^^      southward 

in  Mexico  was  notably  successful 
last  week.  Villa's  army,  in  the  cen- 
ter, was  idle,  owing  to  its  comman- 
der's quarrel  with  Carranza.  In  fact, 
it  had  turned  back  after  the  capture 
of  Zacatecas.  Part  of  it  was  at  Tor- 
reon,  and  the  artillery  had  been  car- 
ried to  Chihuahua,  "for  repairs,"  it 
was  said.  On  the  east  side.  General 
Gonzales  was  preparing  to  attack 
San  Luis  Potosi.  But  on  the  west 
side.  General  Obregon,  at  the  end  of 
a  three  days'  battle,  captured  Guada- 
lajara, Mexico's  second  city,  rout- 
ing 12,000  Federal  soldiers  and  tak- 
ing 5,000  prisoners.  Guadalajara, 
noted  for  its  textile  manufactures, 
costly  cathedral,  convents,  old  Span- 
ish families,  and  hatred  of  Ameri- 
cans, was  the  key  to  railway  commu- 
nication between  the  capital  and  the 
west  coast  ports.  The  distance  to  the 
capital  is  275  miles.  Obregon  sent 
General  Blanco  in  pursuit  of  the  flee- 
ing Federals,  and  reported  to  Car- 
ranza, sending  his  dispatches  from 
the  palace  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Jalisco. 

The  Federals  evacuated  the  west- 
ern port  of  Guayamas,  which  had 
been  besieged  by  the  rebels  for  four- 
teen months.  At  the  suggestion  of 
foreign  consuls  and  the  captains  of 
American  warships,  an  armistice 
was  ordered,  and  the  2700  soldiers 
of  Huerta  were  permitted  to  depart 
on  transports,  which  were  to  carry 
them  to  Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific  ter- 
minu.s  of  the  Tehuantepec  isthmus 
railway.  Acapulco  also  was  evacuat- 
ed. In  the  south,  Emiliano  Zapata 
was  inactive.  He  recently  declared 
that  he  would  never  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Carranza.  Hut  he  sent 
his  brother  Kufemio  to  Carranza,  by 
way  of  the  west  coa.st  and  Los  An- 
geie^,  last  week,  to  say  that  he  would 
Hupport  the  Constitutionalist  cause 
if  Carranza  would  promise  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  followers  the 
landed  estates  which  are  n<fw  in 
their  po«»eH«ion.  Outrage.s  a.scribed 
to  Zapata's  men  were  reported  in  two 
or  three  of  the  southern  states.  In 
Puebia  they  demanded  a  ransom  of 
1500.000  for  the  life  of  Juan  Velas- 
co,  a  wealthy  .Spanish  manufacturer, 
and  put  him  to  death  bwause  pay- 
ment wtM  delayed.  In  other  places 
they  att.arked  prientM  and  looted 
'••hurches. 

There  were  reports  of  a  menafting 
revolt  of  Federal  noldierH  near  Vera 
'  rijz    Th*'  number  of  the  mutineer" 


was  only  forty,  however,  and  fifteen 
of  them  were  promptly  killed.  Their 
associates  ran  away.  General  Fun- 
ston  would  not  give  passes  to  revo- 
lutionists who  desired  to  assist 
them.  There  is  to  be  an  official  in- 
quiry as  to  the  charge,  published  by 
an  American  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, that  our  marines  or  sailors  put 
Mexican  prisoners  to  death  when  we 
took  possession  of  Vera  Cruz.    The 


THE  WEEK  IN  CONGRESS 

Leading  subjects  of  debate  were 
the  appropriation  bills  and  politics. 
Before  passing  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  the  Senate  refused  to  elimi- 
nate the  labor  exemption,  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  money  in  pros- 
ecuting violators  of  the  anti-trust 
law.  The  exemption  is  like  the  one 
on  account  of  which  Mr.  Taft  ve- 
toed a  similar  bill.  For  the  desti- 
tute at  Salem  $200,000  was  appro- 
priated, altho  the  House  commit- 
tee had  made  an  adverse  report. 

In  the  Senate  and  also  in  the 
House  the  Administration  was  at- 
tacked by  Republicans  and  defend- 
ed by  Democrats.  Republicans  as- 
serted that  the  majority  submitted 
to   Mr.  Wilson's  domination. 

Representative  Good,  of  Iowa, 
said  that  Secretary  McAdoo  vio- 
lated the  law  by  using  revenue  cut- 
ters for  week-end  pleasure  voyages 
and  should  be  removed  from  office. 
The  Secretary's  defenders  said  that 
he  paid  for  the  trips. 

Under  the  authority  recently 
K-ranted,  the  battleships  "Idaho" 
and  "Mississippi"  have  been  sold 
to  Greece,  and  .$12,.535,275  has  been 
received   in   payment. 

Representative  Bowdle,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, introduced  a  bill  to  impo.se 
a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on 
the  income.s  of  Americans  who 
marry  titled  foreigners.  His  own 
city,  he  said,  harl  two  princesses 
and  one  duchess.  He  criticized  the 
"rush  for  the  ducal  bargain  coun- 
ter." 

Representative  Roberts  intro- 
fjuced  a  re.solution  giviny'  the 
chamber  of  th<?  House  every  Fri- 
day to  Chautau'|ua  orators — Cabi- 
net officers  aiu\  others — in  order 
that  they  might  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  capital.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  admission  to 
the    tjallerieH   "at    popular    prices." 

Among  the  subjects  considered 
by  committees  were  the  misuse  f)f 
Senate  stationery  to  promote  a 
N'orth  Carolirja  gold  mine,  in 
whi'h  four'  H<iiators  are  stock- 
holder; the  (^  layton  trust  bill, 
which  has  been  modifiefj,  at  Mr. 
Wil.Hon'M  HUgge;,tion;  and  the  nom- 
inations for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard,  three  of  which  were  ap 
proved.  The  vole  against  Thomas 
I).  Jones  WHH  sevr-n  to  ff)Ur,  and 
action  concernirij'  Mr.  Warlmrtr 
was  deferrfeH. 


evidence  thus  far  does  not  support 
the  correspondent,  whose  expulsion 
was  recently  ordered. 


Huerta  and 
His   Plans 


After    a    series    of     re- 
ports  that    Huerta    was 


about  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, he  surprized  many  both  in  Mex- 
ico and  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
10th,  by  appointing  Chief  Justice 
Francisco  Carbajal  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Under  the  constitution, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent (if  there  be  no  Vice-President) 
this  member  of  the  cabinet  automat- 
ically becomes  his  successor.  This 
appointment  was  regarded  by  some 
as  the  first  step  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  a  provisional  government 
that  Carranza  and  his  men  would 
accept,  for  it  was  said  that  Carba- 
jal was  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 
But  this  theory  was  not  supported 
b.y  the  comments  of  rebel  agents  at 
Washington  ahd  elsewhere,  who  said 
that  Carbajal  was  a  reactionary  and 
a   "Cientifico." 

There  were  persistent  rumors  that 
Huerta  would  soon  resign  and  go  to 
Europe,  where,  it  was  said,  he  had 
deposited  in  bank  a  private  fortune 
of  $3,000,000.  Members  of  his  fam- 
ily were  at  Puerto  Mexico,  and  a 
train  could  quickly  carry  him  to  that 
port,  where  British  and  German 
ships  were  lying.  Esteva  Ruiz,  re- 
cently Acting  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  when  about  to  depart  for 
Europe,  said  that  Carbajal  might, 
after  becoming  President,  appoint 
Carranza  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  then  resign.  Senor  Rabasa, 
one  of  Huerta's  delegates  at  Niagara 
Falls,  asserted  that  the  recent  re- 
election of  Huerta  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  Congress  undoubt- 
edly would  pronounce  it  null  and 
void. 

There  were  several  Mexican 
statesmen  at  Vera  Cruz,  last  week, 
on  their  way  to  Europe.  One  of 
these,  Querido  Moheno,  not  long  ago 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  bitter- 
ly attack<!d  President  Wilson  and  our 
Government,  declaring  that  the 
President  was  responsible  for  Mex- 
ico's difnculties,  and  that  Mexicans 
would  hat(?  Americans  for  years  to 
come.  He  excited  some  amusement 
in  the  United  States  by  asserting 
that  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Progressive  Party  were  united 
in  support  of  a  "secret  platform" 
calling  for  the  disruption  of  Mexico 
and  the  ac<(uiHition  of  her  Icrrilory. 
The  fall  of  Ihicrla,  he  said,  was  in- 
eviljilile. 
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Villa  and 
Carranxa 


The  conference  of  gen- 
erals who  undertook  to 
settle  the  controversy  be- 
tween Carranza  and  Villa  has  fin- 
ished its  work.  It  was  agreed  (hat 
Carranza  should  be  supreme  chief; 
that  Villa  should  be  chief  of  the 
Division  of  the  North,  and  tha  he 
should  release  the  Carranza  men 
whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  Chi- 
huahua. Those  representing  Villa 
ottered  a  resolution  which  would 
prevent  any  military  leader,  Car- 
ranza included,  from  being  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  It  was  re- 
jected. 

Altho  an  agreement  was  reached, 
and  Carranza  gave  orders  that  Villa 
should  have  the  coal  he  needed,  the 
course  of  Villa  exoited  suspicion. 
His  troops  had  been  brought  north- 
ward from  Zacatecas,  and  his  artil- 
lery had  been  sent  to  Chihuahua. 
There  were  rumors  that  he  was 
planning  a  republic  of  his  own,  to  be 
composed  of  the  northern  states, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  his  army 
would  resume  the  march  to  the 
national  capital.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  said  that  he  would  soon  be 
fighting  again  in  the  south.  The 
conference  at  Torreon  decided  that 
after  the  fall  of  the  capital  there 
should  be  a  convention  of  delegates 
representing  the  army  to  arrange 
for  an  election.  Carranza  gave  no- 
tice that  when  the  three  columns 
should  converge,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Queretaro,  he  would  take 
command. 

All  of  Carranza's  generals  voted 
against  any  conference  with  Huer- 
ta's  Niagara  Falls  delegates,  and  he 
sent  to  the  mediators  a  report  to 
that   effect.   They   were   still   hoping 


Opening  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal 


that  the  invitation  would  be  accept- 
ed and  that  a  conference  would  take 
place. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal 
will  be  Dpened  for- 
mally <jii  the  29th, 
when  motor  cars  will  l»e  banked 
along  the  shores  of  it,  a  procession 
of  tugs  and  yachts  will  pass  thru, 
and  addresses  will  be  made  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
others  at  the  western  entrance.  For 
several  weeks  the  canal  has  been 
ready  for  use. 

It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  water  thirty  feet  deep  in 
one  bay  to  water  of  the  same  depth 
in  the  other  is  thirteen  miles.  Its 
minimum  depth  at  low  water  is  25 
feet,  arid  no  part  of  it  is  less  than 
100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  It  pro- 
vides for  about  25,000  sea  craft 
annually  a  route  safer  and  shorter 
than  the  one  around  Cape  Cod.  Ships 
coming  from  the  south  and  bound 
for  Boston  will  save  seventy  miles 
by  using  it.  Every  year  about 
11,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  lumber 
are  carried  around  the  Cape,  and  by 
avoiding  the  delay,  it  is  said,  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  several  cents  per 
ton.  Rates  range  from  $3  for  a 
motor  boat  to  $100  for  trade  vessels. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  about 
$12,000,000. 


is  discolored  for  a  hundred  miles. 
This  is  the  volcano  that,  two  years 
agO/  covered  Kadiak  Island  and  the 
adjacent  mainland  with  a  deep  layer 
of  volcanic  ash.  Those  living  in  the 
vicinity  were  rescued  by  revenue  cut- 
ters. 

A  new  crater  has  l)een  formed  on 
Mt.  Shishaldin,  which  is  on  Unimak 
Island  and  had  been  quiet  for  two 
years.  The  lava  has  cut  a  wide  path 
thru  the  snow  for  several  miles.  Mt. 
Pavlof,  another  volcano  on  one  of  the 
islands,  is  throwing  out  black  ashes. 
Some  think  this  volcanic  activity  in 
the  far  north  is  related  to  the  recent 
eruptions  at  Mt.  Lassen,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Santo 


Alaska's  Volcanoes 
Active 


The  volcanoes 
along  the  Alas- 
k  a  n  peninsula 
west  of  Seward,  and  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  are  in  violent  eruption.  Mt. 
Katmai,  on  the  mainland,  across 
from  Kadiak  Island,  has  been  throw- 
ing out  great  volumes  of  sulphur- 
laden  smoke,  with  ashes,  and  the  sea 


There  are  now  four  dis- 
tinct revolutionary  move- 
Domingo  a      •      o      <.      T^ 

^        ments  in  Santo  Domingo, 

and  the  country  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  At  Puerto  Plata,  two 
weeks  ago,  the  batteries  of  the 
Bordas  Government  were  silenced  by 
shots  from  an  American  gunboat, 
because  the  Government  troops  were 
ignoring  the  warning  that  they  must 
not  imperil  the  lives  of  foreign  resi- 
dents. The  city  was  then  held  by  the 
rebels,  and  they  have  not  been  dis- 
lodged. Last  week,  shots  from  the 
rebel  guns  struck  the  American  gun- 
boat, which  silenced  the  rebel  bat- 
teries by  a  few  shots  in  reply.  The 
Government  has  protested  against 
the  interference,  but  the  rebels,  mak- 
ing no  protest,  have  promised  to  be 
more  careful. 

Exporters  in  the  United  States 
and  others  who  own  plantations  in 
Santo  Domingo  have  been  urging 
our  Government  to  intervene,  saying 
that  anarchy  can  be  prevented  in  no 


Chicayo    Herald 


RE-ELECTED! 


Chicago    I  rininy    I'oiit 

WILL  HK   C.ET  IT   OUT   OF  THE   DErRESSlON    W  1  IH    IM  \  r   iMl'H 


Harrin  &  LwMug 


CHICAGO  BUSINESS  MEN  WHO  CONFERRED  WITH  THE   PRESIDENT 


Ten  members  of  the  Chica(?o   Association   of  Commerce   went   to  the  White    House    on    July    8    to    urge    moditications    in    the    Administration's    trust 
legislation    program.    President    Wilson    found    the    conference    "mutually   instructive  and  helpful."  The  delegation   was  followed  during  the  week  by  a 
group  of  Illinois  bankers  and  by  Mr.   Henry   Ford.   In  this  group,   from   the    left,    are    A.    W.    Shaw,    publisher   of   System   Magazine ;    Cornelius    Lynde, 
Uwyer  ;  L.  A.  Ooddard,  of  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago;  .Joseph  H.  de  Frees,  lawyer;    J.    T.    Pirie,    Jr.,   of   Carson,    Pirie,    Scott    &    Co.;    Thomas    Creigh. 
of  the  Cudahy   Packing   Company  ;   W.   E.   Clow,   hardware   merchant  ;   Ezra   ^■Verner,  Sr.,  wholesale  grocer,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  of  the  large  dry  goods 

concern  of  that  name 


other  way.  The  action  of  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  James  M.  Sullivan,  is 
sharply  criticized.  He  has  been  called 
back  to  Washington.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  original  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  encouraged  by  the  Bordas 
Government  in  order  that  the  recent 
election.s  might  be  confined  to  places 
in  which  the  Government  could  con- 
trol the  voting,  and  that  the  election 
wa.s  a  farce,  nearly  all  the  votes  hav- 
ing been  ca.st  by  soldiers  and  Govern- 
ment employees.  In  this  way  Bordas 
and  the  members  of  Congress  were 
re-elected.  At  present  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  inclined  to  intervene, 
but  as  a  precautionary  measure 
nearly  700  marines  have  been  sent  to 
Guantanamo,  Cuba,  where  they  will 
be  held  in  readiness  for  emergencies 
in  either  Santo  Domingo  or  Hayti. 
Guantanamo  i.s  only  one  day's  sail 
from  the  island  and  the  presence  of 
the  force,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a 
quieting  effect  even  without  inter- 
vention. The  "Sacramento"  has 
been  ordered  from  Mexican  waters 
to  Port  au  f'rince. 


at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  make 
the  war  one  of  conquest  or  territorial 
aggrandizement,  and  that  it  always 
has  been  their  purpose  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  islands  "as 
soon   as  a  stable  Government  could 


The   Adminuitration'<i 
Philippine    Bill 


fi  e  p  r  e  s  e  n- 

tative      Jones, 

o  f  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Mouse  Committee 
on  (nnular  Affair.'^,  has  introdiired  a 
bill  for  the  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippine ln\{irti\A  whifh  ban  been  the  oovkknou  wooorniMKSK  n.  rEftrtrs  ok 
«ubjftft  of   many  conferences  at  the  Mr«:Mi';AN 

White    HoijH»-   ?ind    now    has    the   ap-     ,>,^  „„„,..,  H!,..r«  „„,i  i-,-,vin...»,  iind.r  ih..  ...m- 

prOVal    of    PreHJfjfint    WilHf;f|,        It   fixes       l'l'''"«    "f    On'     Am«Tl(iiri     l'<ii«-«-    f;«'nl<-niiiy    Com- 
,     .         -  »L        .       I  1      '  ii       1  mlttw,     lo    fr  •■••t    nt     Miirlinnr     IhIiimiI.     MIclili'in, 

no  flat<»  for  the  ind'-pendenre  of  the     on  ./uiy  21  >iri(i  22.  'iin-  i.rognmi  for  ok-  (•.•iibm- 

l^landK      but     th*.    ttri'ttrtAAc    uut/a     »huf        """    *'"    '^"■'"'   »'••'"    ""''    l'",vlnri.p.   of    Ih.-    Hiin- 

i.^ianfi«,   OUT,   me   preafrir>ie   Hay«   mar,  ,^^,„^  Y.-nm  „t  i-'-ir.-  viii  (»•  f..rmiiiii(i..i 


be  established  therein."  The  bill 
provides  for  the  abolition  of  the 
present  Philippine  Commission,  for 
which  is  substituted  a  Senate, 
the  members  of  which,  represent- 
ing the  Christian  provinces,  are 
to  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
non-Christian  tribes  are  to  be  repre- 
sented by  two  senators  and  nine  rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. He  is  also  to  appoint 
the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. The  only  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  are  the 
Governor-General  and  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Legislature 
is  empowered  to  legislate  as  to  all 
the  affairs  of  the  islands,  except  that 
it  cannot  pass  any  law  affecting 
trade  relations  with  the  United 
States,  or  any  tariff  or  currency  law, 
or  any  law  disjjosing  of  public  lands, 
timber  or  mining  rights,  without  se- 
curing the  approval  of  th(5  Presi- 
dent. The  right  of  ('ongress  to  annul 
any  act  of  the  Legislature  is  express- 
ly reserved. 

(Jeneral  supervision  ovv.r  the  iion- 
( Christian  tribes  is  given  to  a  per- 
manent bureau.  The  right  to  vote  is 
corifiricd  to  citizens  of  the  isljinds, 
and  the  present  educational  <iualifi- 
cation  is  so  broa(l<!ti<!(l  that  it  ad- 
mits those  who  can  read  and  write 
a  native  language,  iiiHtcad  of  Mng- 
lish  or  Spani.sii.  Tiic  two  (>)niinis- 
sioners  at  Washington,  now  elected 
by  the  Legislature,  are  to  be  chosen 
by  popnliir  vote.  The  Fi<«gislatine  is 
emf)owered  to  admit  resident  Ameri- 
cans to  citizenship. 
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COSMOPOLITANISM  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE 
While  Albania  has  been  torn  by  racial  hostilities  twenty-four  tjirls,  representintf  five  races,  have 
been  conipletini;  their  course  at  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople.  A  third  of 
the  graduates  of  1914  are  Bulgarians,  and  this  group  represented  the  ancient  royal  court  of 
Bulgaria  in  a  Pageant  of  Nations  on  Commencement  Day.  Other  national  groups  were  costumed 
as    Bulgarian    peasants,    Turkish    and    Armenian    women,    and    classic    dreeks 


While  the  bill  has  the  approvitl  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  will  not  insist  upon 
the  passage  of  it  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. But  it  will  be  prest  to  enact- 
ment next  winter.  It  is  said  to  have 
the  support  of  the  committee  and  of 
a  majority  in  the  House.  Commis- 
sioner Quezon,  an  advocate  of  Phil- 
ippine independence,  expresses  his 
approval  of  the  measure,  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Japanese         Supporters      of      the 


nia's  alien  land  law.  It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  are 
again  exerting  their  influence  to  pre- 
vent action  upon  the  bills. 


Immigration  in 


Immigrants 


Raker  and  Hayes  bills 


relating  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Asiatic  immigrants  will  at- 
tempt to  obtain  committee  reports 
on  these  measures,  and  action  in  the 
House,  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session.  The  Raker  bill  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  Asiatic  laborers, 
and  for  registration  of  those  who 
are  now  in  the  United  States.  Action 
upon  these  bills  was  deferred  in  com- 
mittee some  months  ago,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Secretary  Bryan,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  influence  of 
President  Wilson  was  exerted  in  the 
same  direction.  Very  few  Japanese 
laborers  have  entered  the  country  in 
recent  years,  owing  to  the  agree- 
ment, by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Government  of  Japan  withholds 
passports  from  Japanese  of  this 
class.  While  the  Government  of 
Japan  is  willing  that  the  agreement 
shall  continue  in  force,  it  objects  to 
exclusion  by  legislation. 

Therefore  it  has  informally  sub- 
mitted to  our  Government  a  protest 
against  the  bills  in  question,  holding 
that  if  they  should  be  enacted,  they 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  com- 
mercial treaty.  This  is  also  Japan's 
contention   with    respect   to    Califor- 


Administering  an 

^   .  .  .    ^  empire   on   which 

the  British  Emp.re    ^^^     ^^^     ^^^^^ 

sets  has  its  difliculties,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  at  the  present  time  in 
the  British  dominions  is  the  recon- 
ciling of  its  numerous  races  to  a 
ground  of  common  understanding  of 
each  other.  Australia,  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  are  now  struggling 
with  the  problem  which  attends  the 
emigration  of  subjects  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  another. 
1  At  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  a 
Hindu  has  brought  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  to  prevent  his  deporta- 
tion by  the  immigration  authorities. 
As  a  British  subject  he  claims  the 
privileges  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
right  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire,  while  the  Canadian  immi- 
gration law  excludes  all  Asiatics, 
whether  or  not  tkej  are  British  sub- 
jects. The  Asiatic  problem  is  also  the 
cause  of  alarm  in  Ne\\  Ze^jJI^nd  and 
Australia.  New  Zealand  is  now  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  exclude  them  on  the 
basis  of  a  stringent  language  test. 

The  anxiet}'  of  these  western  com- 
monwealths is  how  to  get  white  and 
preferably  British  immigrants.  Last 
year  the  net  immigration  figures  for 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  were  only  half  those 
of  1912.  Of  these,  only  41  per  cent 
were  agriculturalists,  which  is  the 
class  particularly  desired.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  admitted  to  have  been 
the  immigration  polity  of  the  past, 
dictated    largely    thru    tear    of    the 


Asiatics,  which  provided  first  for  the 
assistance  by  limited  passage  money 
of  immigrants  chosen  by  state  offi- 
cials, or  nominated  by  relatives  or 
[)rospective  employers,  and  second, 
the  entire  absence  of  reception 
houses  or  other  accommodations  for 
those  not  so  chosen. 

Preferences  for  British  immi- 
grants in  the  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  created  no  less  of  a  prob- 
lem in  (Jreat  Britain.  England  her- 
self, under  Lloyd  George,  is  trying  to 
institute  a  back-to-the-land  move- 
ment, and  the  class  to  which  she  ap- 
peals is  that  most  desired  in  the 
colonies.  The  agriculturalists  who 
emigrated  last  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings's  statement,  exceeded 
in  number  the  entire  population  of 
the  counties  of  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Shropshire. 


Armed  Truce 
in  Ulster 


Altho  Parliament  is 
making  as  rapid 
strides  as  possible 
toward  a  compromise  on  Home  Rule, 
the  situation  in  Ulster,  due  to  the 
arming  of  both  sides,  is  admitted  to 
have  gotten  almost  beyond  control. 
On  Sunday,  July  12,  which  was 
Boyne  Day,  a  holiday  when  all 
Orangemen  remember  the  famous 
battle  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  excesses  were  looked 
for  which  might  precipitate  the  con- 
flict, but  the  day  past  off  with  but 
few  incidents.  Owing  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Belfast  police,  the 
Ulster  celebration  was  held  on  Mon- 
day instead  of  Sunday,  in  a  field  five 
miles  from  the  city,  and  the  Orange- 
men left  and  returned  at  hours  when 
the  Nationalists  were  at  work. 

Publication  of  the  Ulster  Consti- 
tution was  made  simultaneously  with 
the  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  to  be  held 
in  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  on  the  10th. 
Captain  Craig  declared  that  it  was 
their  purpose  "simply  to  hold  the 
Province  of  Ulster  in  trust  for  the 
United  Kingdom,"  and  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  would  admin- 
ister all  common  and  statute  law  as 
before,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Home  Rule  bill.  Five  hundred 
Ulster  Unionists,  including  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson,  Lord  Londonderry,  and 
most  of  the  "die-hards"  from  West- 
minster, are  said  to  have  sat  in  the 
secret  council.  While  the  conference 
was  on  a  great  cordon  of  ^'olunteers. 
fully  armed,  was  thrown  around  the 
building.  The  Liberals  jeer  and  call 
the  meeting  a  fiasco,  while  the  Tories 
say  that  the  Liberal  newspapers  are 
suppressing  the  rt\d  facts  from 
Ulster  and  attempting  ti*  misjvprt^ 
sent  the  (\nenanters  as  engaged  in 
a  great  game  oi'  bluff". 

In      rarliament,     con\pron\ise     is 
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making  rapid  progress.  The  amend- 
ing bill  has  already  past  thru  the 
committee  stage,  and  reaches  the 
House  this  week.  The  Cabinet  has 
already  discussed  the  substitute  bill 
of  the  Lords,  and  the  Government 
intention  is  to  delay  action  upon  it 
as  long  as  possible.  The  backward 
state  of  the  budget  is  held  out  as  the 
excuse  for  this  move.  The  Unionists 
expect  that  the  Nationalists,  with 
their  demands  for  immediate  action, 
will  thus  be  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  Cabinet,  a  situation  from 
which  they  hope  to  extract  the  profit. 


Nicholas  Visits 
Rumania 


Paul   Thovipson 

RACE    WAR    IN    ALBANIA 
Insurgents    placing    guns    in    position    on    the   hights    to    shell    the    city    of    Durazzo,    capital    of     the 

luckless  'Mpret  William 


Dardanelles,  and  along  the  Danube, 
while  the  threatened  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  both  countries. 


The  steady  decline 
of  the  influence  of 
the  Triple  Alliance 
in  Balkan  politics  continues  to  be 
marked  in  the  recent  visit  of  Czar 
Nicholas  to  King  Charles  of  Ru- 
mania at  Constanza.  When  the  tradi- 
tional enmity  of  the  Rumanians 
toward  everything  Russian,  arising 
out  of  the  years  of  oppression  suf- 
fered before  freeing  themselves  from  Black  Sea  fleet.  The  opening  of  the  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  regret  of 
the  yoke,  is  recalled,  this  meeting  Dardanelles  is  thus  of  increasing  im-  the  United  States  the  President 
has  a  greater  significance.  portance  to  her,  and  the  alliance  of     directed   the    Secretary   of    State  to 

Both  powers  have  common  inter-     other  powers  interested  in  the  same    apologize    to    the    European    powers 
ests     in     the     Black     Sea,     in     the     end     is     another     step     toward     its     for  the  outbursts  of  the  Minister. 

accomplishment.  Thus  these  ancient  Following  the  acceptance  of  his' 
enemies  have  been  forced  to  a  com-  resignation.  Minister  Williams  sent 
mon  alliance  against  a  common  foe.  a  long  cablegram  to  the  New  York 
It  is  probable  also  that  Rumania  will  American  defending  his  position. 
Rumania,  like  Bulgaria  and  the  not  be  slow  to  utilize  this  alliance,  if  After  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
other  Balkan  states,  is  very  much  such  results,  as  an  opportunity  of  establishment  of  the  Albanian  state 
alarmed  at  the  immense  fortifica-  driving  a  good  bargain  for  the  re-  and  the  events  of  the  last  six 
tion.s  Austria-Hungary  is  building  turn  of  a  part  of  the  province  of  months,  he  asserts  that  Austria  and 
along  the  Danube.  They  have  been  Bessarabia,  alienated  from  her  by  Italy  are  trying  to  outwit  each  other 
compelled  to  follow  her  example  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  to  the  loss  of  in  a  game  to  grab  the  whole  country, 
building  powerful  river  monitors  which  she  has  never  been  reconciled.  "A  defenseless  nation,"  he  says,  "is 
and  forts.  Rumania  also,  on  account  being  attacked  by  a  lot  of  ravenous 

of  the  advantages  contained  in  the  ^..  p  .  -  .  The  career  of  monarchical  wolves,"  and  then  he 
treaty  of  Buchare.st  for  herself,  is  ^.  .  wilHams  George  Fred  Wil-  adds,  "But  I  am  a  good  wolf  hunter." 
loth  to  .see  the  treaty  torn   up  in  a  w     a    .      ^-^^^^    ^^    Massa-     His  heart  was  sickened  at  the  sight 

new  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  chusetts,  as  Minister  to  Greece  and  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
a  result  which  would  not  V;e  displeas-  Montenegro,  has  come  to  an  untimely  Albanians  in  order  that  a  silly  dog 
ing  to  Austria-Hungary.  Russia,  on  end.  P'ollowing  the  publication  of  a  fancier  might  wear  a  crown.  For 
the  other  hand,  with  the  rising  sea  .second  statement,  concerning  which,  these  reasons  he  determined  to  wreck 
power  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  the  like  the  first,  the  State  Department  the  usurpation.  In  conclusion  Wil- 
•Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  has  had  no  information.  President  Wil-  Hams  says:  "We  gloried  in  the  sup- 
been  compelled  to  add  greatly  to  her     son    cabled    for   his    resignation.    As     port   from    the   United    States    when 

(ireece  and  Poland  were  struggling 
for  liberty.  Is  this  to  be  a  Greece  or 
a  Poland?  We  shall  see."       • 

M(!an while  the  revolution  ainong 
the  Epi rotes  has  somewhat  subsided, 
their  demands  having  been  granted 
and  the  crops  retpiiring  their  atten- 
tion. Unless  the  harvest,  long  ovor- 
rip(!,  is  cared  for,  there  will  be  ruin 
in  this  agricultural  country,  and  the 
north(!rn  insurgcMits  have*  practically 
flisltandcd  until  the  fall.  The  Mus- 
sulnxni,  however,  still  continue  to 
beset  Prince  William,  whose  stand- 
ard has  been  joined  by  many  Aus- 
trian volunteers.  With  the  Austro- 
Kalian  (IKVcrcnccH  again  adjusted, 
the  international  force  may  still  be 
able  to  .save  the  M print's  throne. 
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Hnrrim   ^    Ku  trtQ 

TO    TWO    l!ATT/,K.-.HIl'.-r      IWKI.VK    Ml/,!, IONS    ANIJ    Ni;.I.IY-S(X    CKNIS 
Th*   rh«rk    for    W't  '%i,!,:f,lT>.W   ihHt    w»ut    hiin'l<''l    to   S»-<T<-lnr.v    (>iinip|H    liv    'I"'    Newport.    N«'wh    Ship- 
hnjIMIntr   nni\   Ury   \»ifV   Compnriy.   nK'Tit"    f"r   lh«'   (#ovcrnrrn'nt    of  (iro-'r,    in    puymcnl    for   the   hiil  • 
tl*«hljrt    '  it\nhti"    niii\       Miii«i<i«)ppi."    7h«-y    nr-    now    Ih"    "\Annnim"    iind       Kilkin"    iind    thi-y    vhvvh- 
tnmi»    'T<trV'y'»    nnvMi    lhr»(it.    Two    fk-w    >lr>-a«lri'iiiKhl)i    will    tiiki-    over    III'     niirn«m    t<-mponirily    l/mt 
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WHAT'S   AHEAD   FOR   BUSINESS? 


A    SERIES    OF    INTERVIEWS    WITH    LEADERS    IN    THE 
WORLD    BY    HENRY    FARRAND    GRIFFIN 


BUSINESS 


MONOPOLY    IN    THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH 

THEODORE    N.     VAIL 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    AMERICAN    TELEPHONE   AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 


AT  a  big  glass-topped  mahog- 
any desk  on  the  fifteenth  fioor 
of  a  busy  ottice  building  in 
lower  New  York  there  sits  a  man 
who  has  been  formulating  in  the 
laboratory  of  practical  operating  ex- 
perience a  new  economic  theory. 

Briefly  stated,  this  theory  is  that 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  public  utilities  is  ob- 
tained thru  private  monopoly,  con- 
trolled and  regulated  by  permanent, 
quasi-judicial  governmental  commis- 
sions. 

This  man  at  his  desk  in  New  York 
has  supreme  authority  over  one  of- 
the  greatest  of  all  public  utilities,  a 
veritable  empire  of  wires,  millions  of 
miles  of  copper  filament,  covering 
like  a  network  practically  the  entire 
United  States.  He  administers  a 
property  representing  an  investment 
of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
He  directs  an  army  of  150,000  em- 
ployees. 

This  man  is  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
president  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System. 

A  comfortingly  big  man,  physical- 
ly as  well  as  intellectually;  amazingly 
swift  and  alert  in  thought;  deliber- 
ate, incisive,  decisive  in  speech.  Far- 
sighted,  forward-looking,  he  is  gift- 
ed, too,  with  breadth  of  vision  that 
led  him  early  to  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fundamental  changes  in 
public  opinion  which  have  in  recent 
years  worked  a  revolution  in  political 
and  business  ethics.  Long  ago  he  set 
about  putting  his  house  in  order. 
From  the  first  he  has  recognized  the 
value  of  frank  publicity  and  of  fair 
and  open  dealing  with  the  people's 
governmental  representatives.  He 
was  among  the  first,  too,  of  public 
service  corporation  heads  whole- 
heartedly to  accept  the  principle  of 
governmental  regulation  and  con- 
trol. For  many  years  now  he  has 
sought  by  voice  and  influence  to  co- 
operate in  the  building  up  of  the 
standards  and  prestige  of  Public 
Service  Commissions.  Within  the  past 
year  the  frank  and  fair  attitude  of 
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the  Bell  Telephone  interests  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ending  without  litigation  in 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  exist- 
ing diff'erences,  drew  from  both  the 
President  and  Attorney  General 
friendly  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion. 

The  net  result  of  this  far-sighted 
policy  has  been  to  place  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  an  enviable  position  among 
public  service  corporations  today.  It 
has  enabled  Mr.  Vail  within  the  past 
few  weeks  to  say  in  addressing  his 
stockholders : 

"The  recognition  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  company  in  its  efforts  to  co- 
operate with  city,  state  and  national 
regulatory  bodies  in  the  solution  of 
questions  as  to  rates  and  service  is 
confidently  growing  and  broadening, 
with  a  marked  tendency,  as  a  result, 
to  better  and  more  stable  public  re- 
lations. 

"There  is  not  a  single  suit  pending 
in  any  state  or  federal  court  claim- 
ing any  violation  of  any  anti-trust 
law,  state  or  federal." 

Fresh  from  reading  the  telephone 
company's  latest  annual  report  to  its 
stockholders  (a  remarkable  docu- 
ment, incidentally,  well  worth  the 
careful  study  of  any  one  interested 
in  the  economic  tendencies  of  the 
day)  I  had  come  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  with  Mr.  Vail 
the  present  condition  and  probable 
future  development  of  public  utilities 
in  the  United  States.  In  reading  this 
report  I  had  been  struck  in  particu- 
lar by  the  frank  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  private  monopoly  as  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  means 
of  administering  public  utilities. 
Thus: 

"The  policy  of  the  Bell  System- 
one  telephone  system — under  one  con- 
trol— has  been  appropriated  as  their 
policy  by  the  advocates  of  govern- 
ment ownership.  They  assert  the  de- 
sirability of  monopoly  as  their  fun- 
damental premise.  They  say  that  the 
Government  should  attempt  to  do 
what  the  world  concedes  the  Bell 
Svstem  has  done." 


With  this  statement  in  view,  I 
was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Vail's 
reply  to  the  following  question : 

"Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Vail,  that  the 
whole  trend  of  Anglo-Saxon  economic 
development,  as  exprest  in  laws  and 
public  opinion,  has  been  antagonistic 
to  the  principle  of  private  monop- 
oly?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied  without  hesita- 
tation,  "that  is  on  the  whole  true. 
But  for  a  fair  consideration  of  such 
a  question  you  must  define  what  you 
mean  by  monopoly. 

"Let  us  go  back  a  few  hundred 
years.  In  the  old  days  a  monopoly 
was  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the 
exclusive  right  to  sell  some  commod- 
ity. The  king  would  grant  a  favorite 
a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  some  neces- 
sity, like  salt,  for  instance.  This  was 
done,  not  because  the  favored  person 
had  any  better  knowledge  of  the 
business  than  others,  nor  any  better 
facilities  for  the  production  and  sale 
of  salt.  It  was  done  simply  to  permit 
the  monopolist  to  pocket  a  profit, 
usually  extortionate,  from  all  pur- 
chasers. The  result  of  this  is  that 
even  now  after  many  centuries  the 
very  word  monopoly  is  almost  invari- 
ably associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
idea  of  extortion. 

"Monopolies  of  this  kind  still  exist 
in  a  modified  form  in  certain  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tobacco,  for  example,  is  a 
government  monopoly  in  France. 

"A  very  different  thing  is  the  in- 
dustrial monopoly,  so-called,  which 
appeared  toward  the  close  of  the  past 
century.  This  was  a  logical  outcome 
of  the  age  of  machinery,  a  natural 
result  of  the  modern  inventions  and 
machinery  that  have  changed  the 
whole  manner  and  method  of  indus- 
try. Take,  for  example,  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes.  In  the  old 
days  a  man  who  wished  to  become  a 
shoemaker  had  to  spend  years,  as  an 
apprentice,  learning  his  trade.  After 
he  had  served  this  long  apprentice- 
ship he  knew  the  whole  of  his  trade, 
he  could  make  any  part  of  a  boot  or 
shoe. 

"What  do  we  find  n(>w  in  a  modern 
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shoe  manufactory?  A  man  at  one 
machine  is  making  soles — and  noth- 
ing else.  Another  man  at  another 
machine  is  making  uppers.  Another 
man  is  making  button  holes ;  another 
fastening  in  buttons ;  others  assem- 
bling and  sewing  the  parts  that  make 
the  finished  shoe.  Each  of  these  men 
can  learn  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  to 
run  the  machine  that  does  his  allot- 
ted part  of  the  work. 

"If  this  is  true  of  ordinary  man- 
ufacturing, with  how 
much  greater  force  does 
it  apply  to  public  utilities, 
such  as  railroads,  power 
and  light  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  systems, 
which  may  be  said  to  be 
natural  monopolies.  Here 
there  are  the  same  advan- 
tages of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  operation  on  a 
large  scale,  and,  more- 
over, the  value  of  a  util- 
ity system  to  the  public 
is  almost  invariably  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  uni- 
versality of  its  service 
and  the  uniformity  of  the 
rates  it  charges  for  that 
service.  The  people  of  any 
city,  for  instance,  may  be 
much  more  conveniently 
served  by  one  transit  sys- 
tem than  by  two.  When 
you  take  a  street  car  you 
do  not  wish  to  be  com- 
pelled to  change  cars  and 
pay  two  fares  to  reach 
your  destination.  Sim- 
ilarly you  may  do  your 
telephoning  most  conven- 
iently if  you  are  able  to 
reach  every  other  person 
thru  the  same  exchange 
or  system  of  exchanges. 
This  holds  true  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of 
most  other  public  utilities. 

"Wealth  is  created  not  by  driving 
laYyor  and  getting  more  work  out  of 
the  individual,  but  by  getting  frr-rd 
the  same  or  less  amount  of  labor  a 
greater  production — and  by  utilizing 
or  eliminating  waste. 

"You  can  readily  see  that  to  make 
'operation'  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical it  must  be  done  on  a  big  and 
comprehen.«<ive  Hcale.  Hence  we  have 
bigger  and  bigger  industrial  combi- 
natjoriH  of  more  or  less  monopolistic 
<-hara<'ter,  and  in  public  utilities  vir- 
tual monopoly,  Uk^jiI  or  national, 
more  or  less  complete. 

"Another  import.ant  point  is  the 
question  of  uniform  rates,  which  can 
only  be  had  thru  a  nyHtem  covering 
a  large  and  rjj verbified  territory.  No 
utility  can  produce  and  deliver  the 
numt-  unit  of  H^rrvice  at  the  sarn'' 
cost    in    all    partK    of    its    territory. 


Uniform  rates  are  based  on  average 
costs  and  this  necessarily  means 
that  under  some  conditions  these 
rates  will  appear  excessive,  just  as 
under  other  conditions  they  will  be 
really  inadequate.  A  trunk  line  of 
railroad  with  its  heavier  traffic  can 
transport  freight  at  a  cost  that 
would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question 
on  its  branches.  Yet  the  advantage 
of  uniform  rates  to  shippers  is 
apparent. 


Ilarnx    <t    fJvi 


THKODOKE    N.    VAII. 


"ThiH    man    at    his   desk    in    Nt-w    York    ha«   supreme   authority   over   one   of 

the    Kreatext    of    all    public    utiiitit-H.    a    veritable    empire    of    wires    coverintt 

like   a    network    practically   the   entire    United    States" 


"The  utility,  moreover,  to  give  uni- 
form rates  must  be  protected  from 
unfair  competition.  If  a  competitor, 
so  called,  is  fjormitted  to  supply  its 
service  only  in  the  more  favorable 
and  profitable  parts  of  a  territory  a 
manifest  injustice  is  worked  upon 
the  litility  which  is  giving  uniform 
rates  over  all  parts  of  that  territory, 
profitable  and  unprofitable  alike.  If 
the  competitor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
compelled  to  give  the  same  service 
at  the  .same  rates  over  the  entire  ter- 
ritory, you  will  have  unnccc'ssary 
duplication  of  plant  and  efiuipmcrit 
for  which  th<'  ftublic  must  ultimately 
pay  either  in  higher  rates  or  loss  tf) 
irivestfirs. 

"I  think,  Wii-n-fore,  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  if  any  utility  sy.stem 
is  to  give  the  piiblir  iirnTorrn  rates 
and  the  mo.".t    .natisfactory,    ellicitmt 


i>nd  economical  service,  that  utility 
must  inevitably  tend  to  combination 
and  to  a  single  .system,  or — if  you 
wish  to  call  it  that — monopoly. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary,  however, 
to  say  that  this  kind  of  monopoly, 
either  industrial  or  in  the  field  of 
public  service,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  old  extortionate  mon- 
opoly granted  by  the  king  to  his 
favorite.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a 
logical  eocnomic  development  from 
modern  inventions  and 
machinery,  in  the  other  a 
manifest  abuse  of  power, 
an  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  natural  laws  of 
trade  and  commerce." 

"But  even  so,"  I  asked, 
"are  not  both  kinds  of 
monopoly,  the  old  and  the 
new,  either  potentially 
or  in  effect  the  same, 
since  they  give  to  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  in- 
dividuals control  over  the 
prices  of  public  necessi- 
ties or  conveniences?" 

"That  would  be  true  of 
unregulated  monopoly," 
Mr.  Vail  promptly  agreed, 
"but  I  may  answer  your 
question  indirectly  by  say- 
ing that  all  monopolies 
should  be  regulated.  Gov- 
ernment <*egulation  can 
effectually  curb  'monopo- 
ly' and  'selfish  exploita- 
tion' and  make  them  use- 
ful without  destroying 
them  by  subordinating 
them  to  the  public  for  the 
public  advantage. 

"The  companies  com- 
prizing the  Bell  Telephone 
system  were  among  the 
first  of  public  service  cor- 
porations to  advocate  state 
or  government  control 
and  regulation  of  public 
utilities.  We  believe  that  this  control 
or  regulation  should  be  by  permanent 
quasi-judicial  bodies,  acting  after 
thoro  investigation  and  governed  by 
the  equities  of  each  case;  and  that 
this  control  or  regulation  beyond  re- 
quiring the  greatest  efficiency  and 
economy,  should  not  interfere  with 
management  or  operation. 

"We  believe  that  these  Ixxlies,  if 
they  are  to  be  f)ermanent,  effective 
and  of  public  benefit,  should  be 
thoroly  representative;  they  should 
be  of  such  character  and  should  so 
conduct  their  investigations  and  de- 
liberations as  to  command  such  re- 
spect from  both  the  public  and  the 
corporations  that  both  will  without 
(pjestion  acc('f)t  their  conclusions. 

"We  believe  that  the  public  would 
in  this  way  got  all  the  advantages 
and     avoid     nil     the     nuiriifcst     dis- 
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advantages  charatteristic  of  public 
ownership.  I  cannot  make  too  em- 
phatic my  belief  in  the  necessity 
ot'  the  highest  possible  staiularils 
for  these  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions. The  work  that  they  must  do 
becomes  of  increasing  importance 
each  year.  The  men  appointed  to 
them  should  lie  the  biggest  and 
the  ablest  that  can  be  induced  to 
serve.  1  believe  that  the  members  of 
the  interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, for  instance,  are  called  upon  to 
render  decisions  as  vitally  important 
to  the  people  of  this  country  as  those 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  that  the  standard  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  commission  should  be 
as  high  as  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"We  of  the  Bell  Telephone  .system 
are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
make  a  campaign  for  increased  re- 
spect in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions. The  greater  respect  in  which 
these  bodies  are  held  by  the  public, 
the  abler  will  be  the  men  who  will 
serve,  and  the  greater  the  benefit 
they  can  be  to  the  public,  and  the 
greater  protection  they  can  be  to  the 
public  service  corporations.  No  man 
is  too  large,  no  standard  too  high,  for 
these  commissions. 

"Until  the  time  comes  when  the  de- 
cision of  these  bodies  can  be  fully  ac- 
cepted by  all — e\7en  the  they  are  not 
fully  acceptable  to  all — they  will  fall 
short  of  the  purpose  of  their  being." 

"What  you  have  been  saying,  Mr. 
Vail,"  I  suggested,  "about  the  eco- 
nomic tendency  of  the  times  toward 
combination  and  monopoly  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  governmental 
regulation  and  control  makes  me 
think  of  a  conversation   I  had  last 


summer  with  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  electrical  engineers — Dr. 
Steinmetz.  His  argument  was  very 
similar  that  modern  inventions  and 
machinery  made  inevitable  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  on  a  large 
scale,  resulting  in  combinations,  and 
in  time  moiKJpoly  with  the  necessity 
of  governmental  regulation  and  con- 
trol. But  his  conclusion  was  that  reg- 
ulation and  control  would  in  time 
lead  to  government  operation  and 
ownership  and  in  the  end  to  Social- 
ism in  some  form  or  other." 

Mr.  Vail  smiled.  "Who  knows?" 
he  said.  "Perhaps  at  some  future 
time  it  may  lead  to  that.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  you  or  I  will  see  it — 
or  a  good  many  generations  to  come. 

"I  regard  government  ownership, 
or  even  Socialism,  which  is  really 
only  another  name  for  the  same 
thing,  as  a  beautiful  ideal.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  under  present  condi- 
tions it  would  prove  a  little  too  ideal 
for  this  world.  Given  ideal  condi- 
tions, ideal  people  and  in  theory  there 
IS  nothing  so  beautiful  as  govern- 
ment ownership  or  Socialism.  But  in 
this  workaday  world  we  must  deal 
-with  actual  conditions,  not  theories, 
and  with  people  as  we  find  them,  not 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

"I  am  not  arguing  from  theory 
either,  for  I  know  what  government 
operation  means  from  actual  experi- 
ence in  government  service.  You  will 
find  our  position  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment ownership  very  fully  explained 
in  our  last  annual  report  to  stock- 
holders. As  stated  there,  theoretically 
there  may  be  no  reason  why  govern- 
ment operation  should  not  be  as  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  as  private  oper- 
ation,   but    actual    constructive    per- 


formance !uns  up  against  actual 
conditions  and  tangible  dilliculties 
which  only  experience  shows  how, 
and  rt'sj)onsibility  develops  the  abil- 
ity, to  deal  with. 

"Departmental  officers  taken  from 
walks  of  life  affording  neither  ex- 
perience nor  knowledge  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilites  they  are  to  as- 
sume, aie  expected  to  perform  the 
various  duties  of  their  departments 
and  also  incidentally  to  look  after 
their  i)olitical  obligations.  As  a  rule 
their  training  better  fits  them  for  ad- 
vocates than  for  executives,  for  ju- 
dicial positions  or  as  commissioners 
of  regulation  than  as  directors  of 
operation. 

"Every  new  head  of  a  department 
is  of  necessity  a  reformer;  his  aver- 
age incumbency  is  less  than  four 
years ;  there  is  seldom  any  continuity 
of  departmental  policy,  and  never  any 
continuity  of  departmental  staff.  The 
important  assistants  come  and  go 
with  the  head.  A  review  of  the  oper- 
ations of  his  department  shows  much 
that  could  be  changed  to  advantage; 
to  eliminate  all  that  is  unsatisfactory 
and  bring  about  effective  results  un- 
der the  conditions  and  in  the  time 
available  is  impossible  for  the  ablest. 
He  starts  in  finding  an  incomplete 
attempt  at  accomplishment  along  a 
certain  line  of  policy,  and  goes  out 
leaving  an  uncompleted  attempt 
along  a  different  line  of  policy.  The 
inevitable  tendency  is  towards  prom- 
ise, not  performance. 

"Government  administration  is 
more  or  less  a  game  of  politics;  and 
while  with  government  operation  it 
may  sometimes  be  possible  to  have 
efficiency,  it  will  always  be  impossi- 
ble to  have  economv." 


AT      SAMARIA 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

We  climbed  the  hill  wherefrom  Samaria's  crown 
In  marble  majesty  once  looked  away 
Toward  Hermon,  white  beneath  the  Syrian  day; 

And  lo,  no  vestige  of  the  old  renown. 

Save  a  long  colonnade  bescarred  and  brown, 
Remained  to  tell  of  Herod's  regal  sway, — 
The  gold,  the  gauds,  the  imperial  display. 

He  heaped  on  Judah's  erewhile  princely  town. 

Ruin  was  riotous;  decay  was  king; 

An  olive  root  engripped  the  topmost  stone 

Astho  it  clutched  and  crushed  the  thing  called  fame; 
Seemed  as  a  fragile  wind-flower  petal,  blown 
Into  the  void,  the  past's  vain  glorying. 
And  Herod  but  the  shadow  of  a  name! 
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CHAUTAUQUA'S  social  serv- 
ice as  a  laboratory  for  educa- 
tional experiment  can  hardly 
be  ovestimated.  An  Elbert  Hubbard 
bemoans  Chautauqua's  lost  opportu- 
nity to  capitalize  itself  for  commer- 
cial profit,  and  points  to  fortunes 
made  from  commercial  development 
of  educational  ideas,  like  correspond- 
ence courses,  tried  out  by  Chautau- 
qua. But  the  Institution  preferably 
points  to  its  pioneering  in  unconven- 
tional methods  of  education  which 
become  standard  means  of  educating 
the  leading  democracy  of  the  modern 
world.  Witness  the  use  instead  of  the 
waste  of  vacation  in  a  continuous 
process  of  education  for  life,  now  re- 
flected in  the  popular  summer  schools 
quarter  of  the  college  year  and  the 
current  demand  for  commonsense 
summer  use  of  public  school  and 
church  plants  by  adults  as  well  as 
their  children. 


Shall  Congress  be  turned  into  a 
Chautauqua  every  Friday?  Forty 
members  of  the  two  houses  were  re- 
ported as  speakers  at  Chautauquas 
in  previous  seasons.  In  view  of  con- 
finement to  the  capital  this  summer 
Representative  E.  E.  Roberts,  of  Ne- 
vada, has  submitted  a  resolution  (re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
ordered  printed)  to  amend  the  House 
rules  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  That  on  Friday  of  each  week, 
after  the  disposal  of  such  business  on 
the  Speaker's  table  as  requires  refer- 
ence only,  it  shall  he  in  order  to  enter- 
tain a  motion  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  to  listen  to  lectures  by  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as 
members  of  the  ♦'Cabinet,  and  to  admit 
the  K^nera]  public  to  the  (galleries  at  the 
prevailing  popular  prices  in  order  to 
encourajre  and  foster  a  home  industrv 
and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  its  own 
members  and  those  of  the  Senate  and 
f^abinet  leavin^r  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  lecture  trips  durinv  the  sessions 
of  Con^fress,  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pone  of  providintf  revenue  for  cam- 
paifcn  purposes  in  close  conjfressional 
distri'-ts, 

HoHtort  afFord.H  a  Htrikinj;  example 
of  cooperation  in  university  exten- 
sion work  by  Harvard  University, 
TuftH  ColIe(/re,  MaHsachuHetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  fioston  C'olle^e 
^ Roman  Catholic),  HoHton  Univer- 
sity ^M^-thodist),  Wellesley  and  Sim- 


mons Colleges  for  Women,  and  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Sixteen 
courses  are  offered.  The  largest 
classes  are  in  English  literature  and 
co:Tjposition  and  in  the  analysis  and 
appreciation  of  music.  In  cooperation 
with  the  City  School  Department 
three  new  courses  are  to  be  given  in 
public  school  houses,  on  the  super- 
vision of  teaching,  educational  psy- 
chology and  the  geography  of  Bos- 
ton. About  forty  per  cent  of  those 
who  register  complete  all  the  woiit 
and  pass  the  examinations.  One  man 
and  one  woman  have  received  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Arts,  equal  to 
A.B.  in  the  amount  of  work  required 
and  accepted  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  Boston  as  the  equivalent  of  it. 
Registrations  for  the  fourth  year 
number  1100,  over  one-quarter  of 
them  men.  Nearly  one-third  are  w^om- 
en  teachers ;  clerks,  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  furnish  the  next  larg- 
est contingents. 


"Our  poultry  school  is  the  first 
which  has  been  conducted  by  any 
Chautauqua,"  claims  the  Valley  City, 
North  Dakota,  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tion. This  independent  Chautauqua, 
with  200  camping  parties,  conducts 
a  three- weeks  program,  a  dairy 
school,  domestic  science  school,  Bible 
study  school,  farm  boys'  encamp- 
ment, girls'  camp,  a  playground,  and 
has  a  new  steel  auditorium  seating 
oOOO  people.  Much  was  made  this 
year  of  "Equity  Day"  by  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Society  of 
P>quity,  a  farmers'  coJiperative  move- 
ment in  work  and  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts. Among  the  speakers  the  sales 
manager  of  the  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchangr;  was  described  fjy  the  Daily 
Chautautiiian  f published  during  the 
season)  as  "a  fiery  orator  with  a 
message  which  he  delivers  with  a 
punch." 

The  Jewish  Chautau(|ua  Sf)(i(!ty 
holds  an  annual  intercolonial  meet- 
ing of  Jewish  farmers  and  their 
families  in  .south  New  Jersey.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  more  than 
500  children  of  the  cf)lonists  have 
f>een  receiving  instruction  in  p]nglish 
regardinj'  -Itulaism,  in  afterrior)ri 
clasHes  alter-  sch'>ol  hours  or  in  even- 
ing classes  for  those  employed  on  the 
farm  or  in  'he  factories.  The  f'oiutfi 


Western  Assembly  was  held  at  Los 
Angeles,   California,   this  month. 


W.  Frank  McClure,  publicity  man 
for  the  Redpath  Bureau,  is  sponsor 
for  these  figures  concerning  Chau- 
tauqua business:  Number  of  Chau- 
tauquas this  year,  2930  (an  increase 
of  800  over  1913),  2200  of  them  held 
in  tents;  1700  employees;  1600  per- 
sons engaged  as  "talent" ;  estimated 
attendance,   four  to  five  millions. 


Chautauqua,  the  popular,  has  al- 
ready broken  into  The  Unpopular 
Review,  thru  the  experience  of  "lec- 
turing at  Chautauqua"  described  by 
a  clever  pagan  university  teacher  of 
literativre  and  dramatic  critic,  un- 
named, but  easily  identified  as  Clay- 
ton Hamilton.  The  joke  of  it  is  he 
"professes  conversion  to  Chautauqua. 


The  Chautauqua  Salute — waving 
of  handkerchiefs  instead  of  hand- 
clapping — was  devised  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  at  Chautauqua  in 
honor  of  a  deaf-mute  who  had  spoken 
to  the  audience  in  sign-language  and 
could  not  hear  ordinary  applause. 


A  new  vocation  for  women  as  plat- 
form superintendents  of  Circuit 
('hautauquas  has  been  successfully- 
opened  up  by  Miss  Meddie  O.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Kansas  City,  and  Mrs.  Ida 
B.  Cole,  of  St.  Louis,  field  secretaries 
of  the  Chautau(iua  Reading  Circle. 


The  Chautauqua  Library  School 
MOW  in  session  is  the  oldest  continu- 
ous training  school  for  librarians  as 
well  as  the  largest  in  the  United 
States. 


Time  was  when  the  drama  was 
tabooed  at  (Jhautauciua,  but  two  per- 
formances each  of  "The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back,"  Bernard 
Shaw's  "You  Never  C^an  Tell"  and 
Stephen  Phillips'  "Ulysses"  will  be 
given  during  this  fortieth  anniver- 
sary H(!ason.  For  this  dramatic  work 
"The  ('hautau(|ua  Players"  an  ex- 
perienced company  of  six  men  and 
six  women-  has  been  organized  by 
M.  FJcncdicI  Papol  of  the  Dtama 
League  of  America.  A  MU|)pletm'ntaI 
series  of  one-act  plays  will  interest 
ix'cial  students  of  the  drama. 

on 
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SHK  has  never  teased  out  of  the 
land.  That  she  seems  to  be  more 
in  evidence  in)W  than  she  was 
sixty  years  agone  may  be  but  one 
more  exhibition  of  F'eminism. 

Boarding-schools  and  women's  col- 
leges may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  iiueer  reversal  of  relative  posi- 
tions in  mother  and  daughter.  In 
every  well-appointed  household  the 
mother's  is  the  controlling  influence. 
In  a  large  percentage  of  homes,  her 
acknowledged  sovereignty  is  a  dicta- 
torship. If  she  be  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  refinement,  she  virtually 
supervises  her  girl's  education  and 
molds  her  views  of  life,  morals  and 
manners.  The  father  is,  at  most, 
Prince  Consort,  playing  an  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  selection  of  associ- 
ates and  instructors,  and  no  part  at 
all  in  the  regulation  of  deportment, 
speech  and  dress. 

"My  mother  thinks,"  and  "My 
mother  says,"  are  cast-iron  formu- 
las that  make  an  end  of  all  contro- 
versy while  the  girl  is  in  short  skirts 
and  wears  her  unshorn  locks  between 
her  shoulders.  With  the  lengthened 
skirts  and  trussed  hair  come  the  en- 
trance upon  the  school  or  college 
world,  and  the  beginning  of  indi- 
vidual life. 

There  is  more  than  a  dash  of  bit- 
terness in  the  oft-quoted  saying  of 
a  cynical  essayist  that  "we  bring  our 
children  into  the  world  and  spend 
our  best  days  and  energies  in  teach- 
ing them  to  live  without  us." 

The  truth  pierces  many  a  mother- 
heart  like  a  poisoned  rapier.  As  an 
abstract  truth  she  confesses  it  to  be 
as  wise  as  it  is  inevitable.  She  con- 
fesses furthermore  that  she  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  Her  darlings 
must  live  their  own  lives  and  be  pre- 
pared to  do  their  part  in  the  world's 
broad  battlefield  when  she  has  past 
out  of  their  sight.  School  and  col- 
lege, and  tuition  under  other  influ- 
flences  than  hers  are  stages  in  the 
curriculum.  She  is  an  exceptional 
mother  in  this  progressive  age  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  defects  in  an  ed- 
ucation which  was  the  best  to  be  had 
in  her  girlhood.  She  is  unaffectedly 
and  unselfishly  desirous  that  her  girl 
shall  excel  her  in  all  that  goes  to  the 
mental  furnishing  of  the  up-to-date 
woman.  She  is  at  the  point  of  death 
with  heart-hunger  thruout  the 
"term"  that  robs  her  daily  living  of 
its  chief  joy. 

I  never  read  the  catalog  of  a  girl's 
college  without  thinking  of  the  un- 
heeded sacrifices,  the  heroism  of  self- 
devotion  represented  by  scores  of 
names.  I  know  homes  in  which  the 
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strictest  economy  is  practised  for  the 
four  years  required  U>  bring  the 
(laughters  to  commencement-day.  I 
could  tell  you  of  mothers  who  never 
buy  a  new  gown  for  themselves,  or 
take  so  much  as  a  week's  outing  in 
all  that  time.  The  "terms"  that  are 
teaching  their  girls  to  live  without 
them!  Never,  in  the  depths  of  their 
loyal  hearts  do  they  allow  themselves 
to  think  of  this  as  "a  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion"  to  the  stress  and 
strain,  the  loneliness  and  longing 
that  are  their  portion  in  the  old  home 
of  which,  in  seventy-five  out  of  a 
hundred  cases,  the  finished  product 
of  educational  advantages  is  secretly 
or  openly  ashamed  when  she  returns 
to  it  "for  good."  If  the  father  can 
afford  it,  the  house  is  refurnished, 
perhaps  remodeled,  the  times  of 
meals  are  changed;  the  "hired  girls" 
are  "maids"  and  trained  to  say  that 
"breakfast  is  on,"  "luncheon  is 
ready"  and  "dinner  is  served."  I 
know  of  one  daughter  who  left  her 
father's  house  and  persuaded  him  to 
allow  her  a  stated  sum  for  her  sup- 
port in  a  separate  establishment,  be- 
cause the  old  man  would  not  consent 
to  a  seven-o'clock  dinner. 

THIS  preamble  leads  directly  to 
the  subject  of  my  paper.  Since 
the  mother  is,  by  custom  and  the 
prejudice  of  ages,  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  household  revolves.  Our 
Graduate  Girl  would  stultify  herself 
if  she  did  not  recognize  the  imminent 
necessity  of  training  her  maternal 
parent  into  conformity  to  the  ap- 
proved standards  of  modern  life. 

"Imminent"  and  "necessity"  are 
none  too  strong  to  be  used  in  this 
connection.  If  Our  Girl  have  social 
tastes  and  aspirations,  a  chaperon 
is  as  indispensable  to  her  success  as 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  new 
dances.  And  in  the  opinion  of  just- 
minded  folk,  there  is  a  sort  of  dis- 
tinction in  being  chaperoned  by  one's 
mother,  instead  of  depending  upon 
the  good  graces  of  neighbor  or  ac- 
Quaintance.  It  implies  that  the  fam- 
ily-tree has  a  root,  and  is  not  a 
grafted  branch.  In  any  case,  it  is  not 
easy  to  dissociate  the  New  Girl  from 
her  immediate  forbears.  Now  and 
then  the  pupil  is,  as  her  would-be 
trainer  would  express  it — "quite  im- 
possible." Fifty  years  of  domestic 
life  have  dulled  her  perceptions  and 
vitiated  her  higher  tastes.  Her 
speech  is  that  of  her  > outh,  and  her 
appearance  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
"style."  She  is  willing  enough — poor 
soul!  to  take  any  imprint  the  dear 
child  may  wish  to  set  ii))on  her,  but 


the  surface  is  already  hopelessly  in- 
durated. 

If  the  girl  be  sensible  she  recog- 
nizes the  deplorable  fact,  and  de- 
votes her  ingenuity  to  the  business 
of  keeping  "Mamma"  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  may  be.  The  fiction  of  "deli- 
cate health"  comes  in  aptly  here,  and 
is  worked  adroitly  oftener  than  the 
outer  world  supposes. 

Usually,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  average  American  middle-class 
matron,  she  is  not  immune  to  the 
contagion  of  modernizing.  She  sang 
Rory  O'More  to  her  own  "one,  two, 
three,  four"  accompaniment  when 
she  was  a  girl.  She  quoted  a  line  to 
me  once,  in  a  moment  of  confidence: 

He   wished   in  his  heart,  pretty    Kath- 
leen to  please. 

"I  am  singing  it  over  to  myself  all 
the  time,"  she  said,  more  wistfully 
than  merrily.  "That  is  the  chief  end 
of  my  life,  nowadays.  I  can't  bear  the 
thought  that  my  Kathleen  should 
ever  be  ashamed  of  her  mother!  But 
it's  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  go  to 
school  again,  and  I  often  fall  short 
of  pleasing  the  dear  child." 

And  another — whose  daughter  had 
just  informed  her  in  what  she  in- 
tended should  be  an  "aside,"  that  she 
"would  better  not  say  anything  more. 
It  was  evident  she  didn't  know  what 
she  was  talking  of!" 

"I  think  there  should  be  a  law  like 
that  I  read  of  in  a  book  called  The 
Fixed  Age,  by  which  mothers  over 
fifty  whose  children  are  grown  and 
educated,  should  be  chloroformed.  I 
feel  like  a  milch  cow  that  has  gone 
hopelessly  dry." 

My  indignant  remonstrance  was 
thrown  away.  Her  Kathleen  had 
weighed  her  in  the  balance  and  found 
her  wanting  in  the  catchwords  and 
polish  of  her  "set."  The  discomfited 
pupil  was  figuratively  in  the  corner 
with  the  dunce-cap  on  her  head. 

IT  was  my  lot  to  sit  near  two  pleas- 
ant-looking, well-dressed  matrons 
in  a  quiet  tea-room  not  many  moons 
ago.  Their  intonations  were  refined; 
their  manners  bespoke  ladyhood.  Be- 
ing blest  (or  curst)  with  exception- 
ally quick  ears.  I  caught  bits  of  talk. 
"Now  that  Margaret  is  not  by.  I 
can  sip  my  tea  from  the  spoon,  until 
T  can  drink  it  comfortably  from  the 
cup,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two.  "I 
learn  something  new  every  day.  Last 
week  it  was  that  well-bred  people  do 
not  take  tea  and  coffee  by  the  spoon- 
ful any  more.  No!  my  dear!  you  may 
just  taste  it  once  to  see  if  it  is  all 
right,  then  wait  until  it  cools  to  the 
right    temperature    for   you    to   take 
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it  from  the  cup.  Then" — mildly  sar- 
castic— "be  very  careful  not 'to  make 
the  least  bit  of  noise  in  drinking  it! 
The  same  rule  holds  good  with  choco- 
late. And  it  does  hold  heat  so  long!" 

Her  crony  had  her  plaint: 

"It  is  astonishing  how  far  behind 
the  age  we  old  people  can  slip,  and 
when  we  have  done  our  best  to  keep 
in  the  line !  Now,  I  dearly  love  to  eat 
crisp  fried  potatoes  with  my  fingers 
— Saratoga  chips,  you  know?  Emily 
cannot  bear  to  see  me  do  it.  So  I  fish 
them  up  with  my  fork. 

"And  I  forgot  when  we  were 
lunching .  with  a  friend  last  week, 
that  I  ought  not  to  roll  up  my  napkin 
when  I  was  taking  only  one  meal, 
and  in  another  person's  house.  I  was 
interested  in  something  I  was  say- 
ing, and  rolled  up  the  napkin,  instead 
of  laying  it  loosely  by  my  plate.  I  saw- 
in  a  minute  that  I  had  mortified  the 
poor  child.  When  we  got  home  she 
told  me  what  it  was.  And  don't  you 
find  it  hard  not  to  speak  of  'a  piece 
in  the  paper'  instead  of  'an  article'? 
And  never  to  say  'ma'am,'  or  'sir,'  as 
we  were  taught  to  do  when  we  were 
young?" 

"My  hair  is  my  great  drawback!" 
replied  the  other  with  a  little  laugh. 
"Poor  dear  Margaret  does  her  pret- 
tiest to  teach  me  how  to  dress  it 
properly.  I  am  terribly  stupid,  and 
just  tuck  it  up  in  the  old  way,  with- 
out thinking  once  of  the  new  until  I 
come  down  to  breakfast  and  see  her 
look  sorrowfully  at  my  head.  I  wish 
I  were  quicker-witted!" 

Her  friend  sighed  sympathetical- 
ly: "I  suppose  the  mental  muscles 
stiffen  as  we  get  old.  And  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  our  obsolete  ways  of 
acting  and  talking  must  annoy  those 
who  are  better  educated  than  we." 

Neither  of  the  speakers  suspected 
that  I  wa.s  within  earshot,  and  their 
talk  might  have  been  overheard  by 
a  dozen  people,  and  done  no  harm. 

Yet  I  got  myself  away  quietly  with 
the  feeling  that  I  had  intermeddled 
with  the  heart's  bitterness  of  two 
.sufTerery  from  one  and  the  same 
cause.  On  theway  home,  like  Bun- 
van,  "I  fell  a-musing." 

IRKCKONP:n  up  the  years  of 
tender  .service  rendered  by  the 
rrothers  to  their  respective  daugh- 
t<r^;  the  prayers  and  tears  their 
vouthfiil  errors  had  coHt  them;  their 
nride  in  the  arromplishments  which 
brought  admiration,  and  the  grar-es 
that  won  love  for  the  pair.  And  one 
mother  wan  rebuked  as  a  virago 
rni/ht  srold  a  naughty  fhilrl,  fiecauMe 
•fhe  forgot  the  late-<t  fad  of  table  eti- 
qiicrt,,  and  the  other  dare  not  rjuaff 
her  tea  contentedly  when  her  mentor 
was  by!  It  is  «aid  and  with  reason 
that  women  as  a  riile  are  Ifu-king 


in  a  sense  of  proportion.  I  reflected 
hotly  that  the  dialog  I  had  over- 
heard proved  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
Life-long  devotion  and  sterling  vir- 
tues went  for  nothing  if  the  mother 
picked  up  Saratoga  chips  with  her 
fingers,  or  let  slip  the  "ma'am"  or 
"sir"  she  was  taught  in  youth  to  con- 
sider the  one  and  only  proper  address 
when  speaking  to  a  comparative 
stranger,  or  to  her  senior  in  age. 

A  sadly  significant  circumstance 
was  that  both  women  accepted  the 
position  assigned  them  under  the 
new  regime  as  a  thing  of  course.  Ab- 
dication of  the  throne — deposition 
from  the  dictatorship — was  what 
might  be  expected.  Their  only  anxi- 
ety was  lest  banishment  from  the 
court  might  be  their  ultimate  fate. 
The  mother  who  does  not  take  kindly 
to  training  sinks  to  the  level  of  an 
upper  servant,  beloved  still,  but  no 
more  her  daughter's  equal  mentally 
and  in  behavior  than  Margaret  or 
Emily  was  the  parent's  peer  in  in- 
fancy. 

COINCIDENCE— which  often  as- 
sumes the  rank  of  a  natural  and 
universal  law — ordained  that  I  should 
encounter  that  same  day  at  an  after- 
noon tea  two  women  who  were  "tired 
to  death"  after  a  day  of  shopping  and 
dressmakers.  Both,  it  appeared — to 
perfect  the  coincidence — had  spent 
most  of  their  time  looking  after 
their  mothers'  wardrobes.  And  each 
affirmed  despairingly  that  the  old 
ladies  "would  never  look  decent  if 
their  daughters  did  not  take  them  in 
hand."  One  recusant  "would  persist 
in  wearing  a  widow's  bonnet  and 
veil." 

"Altho  dear  father  past  away  four 
years  ago,"  the  daughter  plained — 
"and,  as  we  tell  her  over  and  over, 
nobody  wears  weeds  longer  than  a 
couple  of  years  at  most.  She  is  one 
of  the  gentlest  women  living,  yet  she 
is  obstinate  there.  She  says  her 
mother  never  laid  off  her  veil,  altho 
she  outlived  her  husband  twenty 
years.  I  have  hopes  of  getting  the 
horror  off  her  head  yet,  for  I  brought 
her  to  confess  this  morning  that 
'times  had  changed  in  dress  as  in 
most  other  things.'  That  was  a  step 
gained." 

In  a  most  nn regenerate  frame  of 
mind,  I  poured  out  my  indignant 
protest  that  evcining  to  a  cherished 
friend  who  i  herself  a  widfiw  and 
the  mother  *>!  grown  children.  She 
listened  in  silence  that  was  not  un- 
sympathetic until  I  had  expended  my 
vituf)r'rjitionH. 

Th<;n  she  .k;ii(I  quietly:  "And  yet 
there  Ih  another  side  to  the  question. 
The  old  mother,  at  heart,  resr^nts  th<' 
idea  of  being  ;i  tjack-number  in  th(! 
circulating  library  of  life.  Who  is  to 


keep   her   from   falling   out   of   step 
with  the  age,  if  her  daughters  do  not 
attempt  it?  She  has  given  them  the 
advantages  which  made  them  what 
they  are.  Why  shouldn't  she,  too,  get 
the  benefit  of  them?  I  grant  that  the 
'training'  you  deprecate  seems    un- 
natural and  the  manner  of  it  unkind 
at  times.  Isn't  love  the  motive,  after 
all?  Have  we  mothers  the  right  to 
make  our  children  ashamed  of  us? 
Isn't  adapting  ourselves  to  prevail- 
ing modes  of  manner  and  speech,  to 
some  extent,  a  duty  we  owe  to  them 
and  to   ourselves?    The   question    of 
sipping  one's  tea  with  a  spoon  is  a 
minor  detail  of  table-etiquet.  I  sup- 
pose  my    grandmother    would    have 
said  the  same  of  drinking  her  coffee 
from  the  saucer  after  the  manner  of 
her  youth.  I  recollect  that  it  used  to 
mortify  us  intensely.  I  recollect,  too, 
that  our  mother  would  never  allow 
us  to  speak  to  the  old  lady  on  the 
subject.  She  had  'notions'  as  to  rev- 
erence for  the  hoary  head  that  are 
out  of  vogue  now.  We  cannot  stem 
the  tide  with  our  feeble  hands.  Why 
not  try  to  prove  that  we  are  not  too 
old  to  learn,  and  end  heartache  and 
carping  and  ridicule  by  letting  train- 
ing  have    its   perfect   work   in    and 
upon  us?  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that 
we  cannot  do  without  our  children. 
May  it  not  be  possible  to  make  them 
as  proud  of  us  as  we  are  of  them?  If 
we     admit     our     inability    to    keep 
abreast  of  them,  do  we  not  justify 
their  criticism  of  us? 

"I  grant  that  it  is  humiliating  to 
be  corrected  and  schooled  and,  at  the 
best,  affectionately  patronized  by 
those  who,  it  seems,  were  but  yes- 
terday in  pupilage  to  us.  Let  us  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  with  one 
another. 

"If,  as  one  of  your  witnesses  says, 
our  mental  muscles  are  stiff,  it  is  for 
want  of  exercize.  We  put  our  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  bringing  out  all 
their  minds  can  do,  and  let  our  own 
become  flaccid  or  non-elastic. 

"This  whole  matter  of  Trained 
Mothers  is  a  simple  case  of  cause  and 
effect.  A  mother  once  said  to  me  that, 
in  thinking  of  the  respon.nibility  of 
bringing  up  her  family,  she  'felt  like 
an  engineer  who  had  set  in  motion 
machinery  he  could  not  control.'  T 
submit  that  he  had  no  right  to  call 
himself  ;iri  engineer  if  h(!  took  i  po- 
sition in  which  such  ignorant  med- 
dling was  possible.  The  mother  has 
laid  upon  her  the  sacred  duty  of 
aligning  her  child  with  herself  so 
long  as  they  both  do  live.  The  oueen 
who  is  born  to  the  throne  cannot  lay 
by  her  high  onicc. 

'"A  hard  task,'  you  say?  The  be- 
liever in  FcminiHm  should  nol  shirk 
it." 

f'olll/lloH      IjdLcH,     NciC     .ItTHi'll 
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AN    AMERICAN    VESUVIUS    IN    1915? 


RHlKNT  eruptions  of  Las- 
sen I'eak  in  California  have 
caused  geologists  to  wonder 
if  old  Vulcan  is  preparing  an  Ameri- 
can Vesuvius  for  the  visitors  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  next  year. 
Lassen  Peak  is  in  a  region  which  is 
girdled  hy  volcanoes  and  is  situated 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Cascade 
Range  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  southeast  and  the  Klamath 
Mountains    on    the    northwest. 

The  eruptions  began  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  30  with  an  outbur.«t  of 
steam  which  continued  for  ten  min- 
utes. It  formed  a  crater  in  the  snow- 
covered  summit  of  Lassen  about 
twenty-five  by  forty  feet  in  extent 
and  covered  the  encircling  snow  for 
a  distance  of  300  feet  with  a  mantle 


of  dark,  wet  dust.  Since  then  there 
have  been  twelve  eruptions,  the  most 
violent  (Kcurring  on  June  14,  when 
several  overventuresome  persons 
were  injured  by  falling  or  rolling 
stones.  The  eruption  was  visible  from 
the  Sacramento  valley  forty  miles 
away  and  the  rolling  column  of  dense 
black  smoke  rose  to  a  hight  of  more 
than  2500  feet.  With  eiu  h  eruption 
the  new  crater  is  enlarging  and  on 
June  20  it  was  400  by  100  feet. 

No  molten  products  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  the  recent 
eruptions,  but  geologists  declare  that 
the  outbursts  have  been  of  a  volcanic 
character.  The  rise  of  temperature 
is  lociil,  as  the  other  hot  places  about 
the  mountain  are  not  perceptibly 
hotter. 


The  lavas  of  Lassen  Peak  which 
were  thrown  out  in  past  ages  reach 
the  Sacramento  valley  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  form  a  part  of  the 
vast  volcanic  field  which  stretches 
across  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  to  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

Only  time  will  tell  what  Lassen 
is  going  to  do  and  it  may  subside  to 
its  former  quiescence.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  only  the  top 
of  old  Vesuvius  that  was  blown  off 
to  make  Monte  Somma  and  the  Ve- 
suvius of  today.  Eruptions  as  a  rule 
break  out  suddenly  and  sightseers 
should  approach  the  crater  of  Lassen 
with  caution  and  on  the  windward 
side.  Now  that  the  movies  have  shown 
volcanic  eruptions  risk  is  superfluous. 


THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  COURTS:  A  REPLY  TO  SENATOR  CUMMINS 


BY  GEORGE  W.   WICKERSHAM 

FORMER     UNITED     STATES     ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


IN  his  article  published  in  The  In- 
dependent  of   June    1st,    Senator' 
Cummins,    of    Iowa,    makes    the 
statement  that 

Ours  is  the  only  great  country  in  the 
world  in  which  a  court  can  and  does 
overthrow  an  act  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  because  the 
act  is  without  constitutional  authority 
or  in  violation  of  a  constitutional  com- 
mand. 

This    is    a    surprizing    statement 
coming  from  a  lawyer  and  legislator 
of  Senator  Cummins'  recognized  ex- 
perience  and   ability,   but   none   the 
less  is  it  inaccurate.  The  fact  is  that 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  English 
colonies  whose  governments  are  em- 
bodied   in    written    constitutions    by 
which   a   separation   is   effected   be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  functions,  the  courts  exercize 
power  to  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  acts  of  the  legislature,  pre- 
cisely as  courts  in  the  United  States 
have  done  from  an  early  day.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  British  North  America,  and  the 
reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Privy 
Council    in    England    abound    in    in- 
stances where   it  has 
past    upon    appeals 
from    the    highest 
courts    of    the    colo- 
nies,    mentioned      in 
review  of  their  deci- 
sions   upon    the    con- 
stitutionality  of   acts 
of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures. 

In     Australia,     the 
constitution     of     the 


commonwealth,  adopted  in  1900,  not 
only  recognizes  the  ordinary  power 
of  the  judiciary  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  also  provides  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  executive  or 
the  legislature  may  require  the  opin- 
ion of  the  justices  of  the  high  court 
upon  constitutional  questions,  and 
declares  that  no  appeal  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  the  Queen  in  council  upon 
the  decision  of  the  high  court  upon 
any  question  arising  as  to  the  limits, 
inter  se,  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  those  of 
any  state  or  states,  or  as  to  the  limits 
inter  se  as  to  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  any  two  or  more  states,  unless 
the  high  court  shall  certify  that  the 
question  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
determined  by  Her  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil. (See  Moore's  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Melbourne,  1910,  p. 
360;  Edgerton's  Federations  and 
Unions  within  the  British  Empire, 
Oxford,  1911,  pp.  58,  66,  212,  214. 
As  to  Canada,  see  Todd's  Parliamen- 
tary Government  in  the  Colonies,  pp. 
220,  363,  366.) 

It   is   rather  significant   also  that 


the  first  concrete  suggestion  of  what 
Colonel  Roosevelt  afterward  adopted 
as  a  feature  of  his  new  political 
faith,  under  the  name  of  the  "Recall 
of  Judicial  Decisions,"  was  originally 
proposed  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  Aus- 
tralian commonwealth  in  1900,  but 
was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority, 
and  instead,  provisions  adopted  ex- 
pressly conferring  upon  the  judiciary 
power  to  decide  whether  or  not  legis- 
lative enactments  fell  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  conferred  upon  the 
legislature.  An  interesting  account  of 
this  will  be  found  in  Moore's  Consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth,  above 
referred  to. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  respective  branches  of  the 
Government  be  kept  within  their 
constitutional  orbits.  As  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  queried  in  Marbury  vs. 
Madison,  1  Cranch's  U.  S.  137,  176: 

To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited, 
and  to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation 
committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits 
may,  at  any  time  be  past  by  those  in- 
tended to  be  restrained? 


It 


THE     PRESIDENT 

BY  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON 

He  plead  for  honor  and  the  country's  good. 

And  craved  "ungrudging  measure"  of  support. 

The  Sages  gave  approval  as  they  could. 
But  left  to  History  the  ungrudging  sort. 


would  be  well  if  some  of  the 
critics  of  the  work- 
ings of  our  institu- 
tions were  to  study 
those  of  other  coun- 
tries more  carefully 
before  condemn  i  n  g 
them  or  dismissing 
them  as  singular 
innova  t  i  o  n  s  upon 
general  powers  of 
government. 
New  York  Citj/ 


HINDU    DRAMA    ON    A    CALIFORNIA    MOUNTAIN-SIDE 

The   old   Sanskrit   play   of   "Shakuntala,"    in    a   special   translation    by    Dr.    Arthur    W.    Ryder,    of    the    University    of    California,     was    given     in    this 

picturesque    setting 


THE   MOUNTAIN   PLAY  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

SHAKUNTALA,  a  Hindu  play 
written  more  than  1500  years 
ago  by  Kalidasa,  was  produced 
outdoors  on  May  17,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  in  a  natural  am- 
phitheater at  Rock  Springs,  on  top 
of  Mount  Tamalpais,  California. 

The  stor>%  which  is  laid  in  one  of 
the  pious  groves  occupied  by  a  band 
of  hermits,  on  the  slopes  of  the  high 
Himalayas,  could  have  had  no  finer 
setting  than  was  furnished  by  Na- 
ture in  this  open-air  theater.  As 
rounded  and  symmetrical  as  tho  built 
by  man,  the  Rrx;k  Springs  amphi- 
theater afforded  a  soft,  grassy  seat 
for  the  thousand.4  of  spectators  who 
witnessed  the  performance.  At  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  a  level,  flower- 
strewn  plot  of  ground  served  as  a 
stage,  with  here  and  there  a  leafy 
thicket  that  furnished  the  reonired 
.stage  setting.  On  the  sides  and  rear 
of  the  amphitheater  towered  frag- 
rant pines  and  stately  redwoods, 
while  directly  in  front  was  spread 
a  panorama  of  green-clad  hills,  sail- 
spotted  bay,  and  the  distant  city  by 
the  Ciolden  (iaU:.  Above,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  limpid  purity,  shone  a 
dazzling  sun  that  was  undimmed  by 
the  banks  of  fog  that  rolled  in  from 
the  broad  I'acific  and  spread  out 
over  the  valley  two  thousand  feet 
below. 

The  play,  with  its  hunting  hc«;p«'h 
of  galloping  horses;  its  spectacle  d':- 
picting  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  a 
king'H  court.,  and  the  transition  to 
the  f)uiet  precincts  of  a  niuircd  grove, 
ofT^red  fipporiunit'iOH  for  pagenntrv 
that  w^-re  fully  utilized.  A  tou^h  of 
realism  whh  furnished  by  several  na- 
tive  ffindus   who  chanted   the  sr^ngs 


of  the  play  in  the  original  Sanskrit. 
The  production  was  under  the 
management  of  the  Mountain  Play 
Association,  an  organization  de- 
signed to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
beauties  of  the  Mount  Tamalpais  re- 
gion. So  successful  was  the  play  this 
year  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Association  to  produce  one  annually. 

THE  WCRK  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  THE  CENSUS 

FEW  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  developed  as  wide 
or  as  important  a  field  of  work 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at 
Washington.  Originally  established 
to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  just  ap- 
portionment of  the  representation  of 
the  different  states  in  Congress,  it 
has  gradually  broadened  its  field  un- 
til it  takes  in  very  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  national  life.  Its  chief 
reports,  on  population,  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  cover  every  phase 
of  those  subjects,  including  for  pop- 
ulation: age,  sex,  race,  color,  nativ- 
ity, literacy,  etc.;  for  agriculture: 
farms,  their  number,  size,  tenure, 
crops,  live  stock,  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, irrigation,  etc.;  for  manufac- 
tures: the  if-ading  industries,  food, 
textiles,  iron  and  steel,  chemicals, 
clay,  glass,  ^tone,  vehicles,  etc..  tho 
number  and  type  of  establishments, 
etc.  To  th(!se  were  formerly  ap- 
pended certain  minor  investigations 
as  to  mort;ility,  social  .ntatistics, 
churches,  etc.,  but  no  on<!  of  these 
foulfl  be  devloped  unrier  the  law 
whifh  restri'tcfl  the  t:m(!  and  nv- 
r>ropriations  to  a  period  of  about 
three  yearw.  Whatever  could  be  done 
iiMfler  thoHe  conditions  was  done,  ffif 
rest  was  left  uriflone.  This  "rest  un- 
done" asHUmed  '  ofistantly  larger  ftro- 


portions  both  in  regard  to  the  statis- 
tics themselves,  and  especially  the 
proper  presentation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statistics,  until  the  time 
limit  was  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  Moreover  it  became  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  do  thoroly  what  was 
done  with  the  haphazard  force  avail- 
able for  such  an  intermittent  enter- 
prise. 

As  early  as  1880  agitation  com- 
menced for  a  permanent  bureau 
which  should  be  able  both  to  cover 
the  wider  field,  and  present  more 
completely  and  accurately  the  facts 
gathered.  In  1902  this  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  permanent  liureau  has 
had  a  dozen  years  to  show  what  could 
be  accomplished.  It  has  had  a  most 
serious  handicap  in  that  the  man 
who  organized  it  was  removed  from 
office  just  as  the  organization  was 
becoming  effective,  but  still  the  rec- 
ord is  an  interesting  one.  The  reg- 
ular reports  were  presented  in  far 
more  complete  and  satisfactory 
form,  several  reports  hitherto  treat- 
ed in  meager  manner  were  given  in 
much  better  degree.  And  several  en- 
tirely new  investigations'  were  in- 
augurat(!(l  and  carried  thru.  Tho  com- 
f)lete  list  would  cover  a  page  of  '{'he 
Independent  in  fine  type,  and  would 
make  v(!ry  clear  to  the  most  careless 
observer  the  importance  of  the  i)roh- 
lem  that  faces  the  director  and  his 
staff.  Th(!  problem  is  made  more  se- 
rious by  the  fact  that  the  Thirteenth 
(!ensus  work  is  more  than  a  year 
behind  its  schedule  time.  To  make  up 
for  this  (l(!lay  and  pn^seul  results  in 
\.ho  coming  d(!cade  which  will  e(iual 
-they  ought  to  surpass  -those  of 
the  last  decad(!,  will  be  a  severe  tax 
f)ri  the  cfUfrgies  arid  Jidniinisf rative 
wisdom  of  those  in  chiirge. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SOLITUDES 


The  leactiun  of  the  ordinary 
pedentrian  to  the  bird  sonys  which 
he  hearx  varies  all  the  way  from  in- 
different or  disgruntled  iynorance  to 
careful  and  expert  observation  like 
that  of  Mr.  Oldys.  But  all  those  who 
tare  forth  wht-n  the  leaves  are  yreen 
will  find  a  ket  iier  relish  in  the  woods 
by  noting  the  snatches  of  song  here 
transcribed. — The  Kditor. 

CKOSS  country  walking,  with 
Its  tangled  woods,  weedy  or 
ni  a  r  s  h  y  meadows,  ravines, 
fences,  and  other  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  exercises  more  muscles 
and  develops  a  more  durable  vigor 
than  perhaps  any  other  form  of 
recreation.  But  the  walker  must 
have  an  engrossing  object  in  view  to 
prevent  the  walk  from  degenerating 
into  a  purely  formal  occupation,  and 
one  whose  interest  in  music  is  more 
than  merely  receptive  will  find  an 
ideal  spur  in  the  study  of  bird  songs 
— a  pursuit  that  will  draw  him  into 
the  open  in  all  seasons  and  weathers, 
will  fully  occupy  his  mind,  will  carry 
him  into  and  thru  the  wildest  and 
most  difficult  places,  and  will  cause 
him  to  exert  his  muscular  forces  so 
unconsciously  that  fatigue  will  steal 
upon  him  before  he  is  aware.  As  a 
hint  to  those  who  have  not  given  the 
occupation  any  thought,  and  as  an 
added  contribution  to  the  informa- 
tion of  styidents  of  birds,  let  me  ex- 
hibit a  few  of  the  results  yielded  by 
my  leisure  moments  of  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  songs 
I  heard  was  obtained  on  the  8th  of 
July  from  an  olive-backed  thrush  on 
Mackinac  Island.  I  was  spending  a 
day  or  two  on  that  interesting  little 
isle  at  the  junction  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron, 
where  John  Jacob  Astor  established 
his  station  for  the  fur  trade  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  Astor 
wealth ;  where  lilacs  grow  to  trees 
sometimes  three  or  four  feet  in 
circumference  and  overtopping  two- 
storied  houses ;  where  in  midsummer 
one  may  find  goldenrod,  buttercups, 
yarrow.  St.  Johnswort  and  ripe  cher- 
ries in  incongruous  association ;  and 
lastly,  where  hermit  and  olive-backed 
thrushes  and  veeries  mingle  their 
songs  with  those  of  winter  wrens, 
white-throated  sparrows,  Canadian 
warblers,  and  other  birds  that  choose 
homes  well  to  the  north. 

Here,  in  an  interesting  patch  of 
northern  woods,  with  its  wealth  of 
mosses  and  evergreens,  I  found  an 
olive-backed  thrush  to  which  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest,  for  it  was 
a  singer  of  preeminence  among  its 
kind.  The  olive-back,  while  lacking 
the  clear  liquid  tones  of  the  wood 
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and  hermit  thru.shes  and  the  rich 
overtones  that  give  to  the  voice  of 
the  veery  that  vibrant  tang  that  is 
at  once  unitiue  and  entrancing,  still 
furnishes  abundant  vocal  t-vidence  of 
its  membership  in  the  gifted  thrush 
family.  But  its  singing  is  not  so 
impressive  as  that  of  the  others 
mentioned.  There  is  in  it  a  comical 
suggestion  of  tentative  threats  in 
a.scending  pitch  "I'll  lame  Aurelia, 
really.  I'll  ruin  her  features,"  and  so 
on — dire  promises  of  harm  if  occa- 
sion is  furnished;  just  as  a  little 
schoolgirl,  in  order  to  head  off  a 
threatened  attack  on  person  or  prop- 
erty, would  say,  with  significant 
nods  of  the  head,  "I'll  tell  your 
mother."  The  Mackinac  olive-back, 
while  lacking  none  of  this  comedy 
element  in  its  singing,  yet  command- 
ed respect  on  account  of  the  very 
rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  four 
phrases  composing  the  song: 


is  not  attained  by  any  other  bird  of 
my  acquaintance.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  musical  instrument  that  can 
produce  tones  of  such  exquisite 
charm.  They  seem  to  embody  the 
most  delicate  refinement  of  sound. 
Kven  the  wood  thrush,  delightful  vo- 
calist that  it  is,  seems  beside  the 
hermit  thrush  like  a  carnation  beside 
a  ('attleya  orchid. 

I  had  been  studying  and  enjoying 
the  singing  of  hermit  thrushes  at 
Hebron,  Maine,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore, having  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  noting  how  one  singer 
echoed  with  some  regularity  the 
phrases  uttered  by  another  across  a 
little  valley;  but  it  remained  for 
the  Pompanoosuc  hermit  to  present 
to  my  hearing  the  most  remarkable 
bird  song  of  my  experience.  In  a 
most  acceptable  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation this  wonderful  avian  interpre- 
ter of  human  harmony  perched    in 
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THE   SONG    OF   THE    OLIVE-BACKED   THRUSH 


While  I  listened  this  song  was  re- 
peated fifty  to  one  hundred  times 
and  always  without  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  phrases,  excepting  that 
the  singer  would  sometimes  stop  its 
singing  midway  on  changing  its 
perch.  Such  regularity  of  phrasing 
as  this  I  have  met  with  in  no  other 
thrush.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
song  consists  of  a  modulation  that 
is  both  melodious  and  harmonious 
and  that  could  be  used  by  any  human 
composer  without  discredit. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the 
harmonious  modulation  involved  in 
the  song  of  a  hermit  thrush  I  heard 
at  Pompanoosuc,  Vermont,  on  the 
6th  of  May.  The  singing  of  the 
hermit   thrush   contains   no   sugges- 


plain  sight  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
from  the  mossy  seat  I  was  occupy- 
ing and  for  a  full  half  hour  delivered 
his  musical  message  to  the  deep 
wood,  and  indirectly  to  me.  There 
was  a  ventriloquial  effect  to  his 
tones,  which  sounded  as  tho  coming 
from  some  point  far  back  in  the 
woods  and  thus  seemed  perpetually 
to  belie  his  actual  presence  so  near 
at  hand.  He  varied  the  order  of  his 
phrases,  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  a  normal  sequence  to  which 
other  arrangements  were  but  varia- 
tions— a  form  of  arrangement  fol- 
lowed ten  or  fifteen  times  as  often  as 
any  other.  His  phrases  (there  were 
but  four)  in  their  normal  order  con- 
stituted the  following  entire  song — ■ 
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tion  of  comicality ;  on  the  contrary  it 

is  marked  by  an  ethereal  beauty  that    and  succeeding  arpeggios,  the  basal 


A     HERMIT    THRl'SH     SONii 

"It    remained    foi-    the    l\>i\ipainHViuo    hermit    to 

present    the    most    remarkable    birvi    song    of    my 

experienoe" 

Each  phrase  of  this  song,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  compi>sed  of  a  basal  note 
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note  furnishing  the  foundation  tone 
of  the  chord  formed  by  the  arpeggio 
(the  passing  tones  in  two  of  the 
phrases  do  not  disturb  this  arrange- 
ment). The  four  chords  involved 
are — 


idly  moving  train  in  which  I  was 
seated  and  thru  the  closed  (double) 
windows.  Its  song  is  usually  spirit- 
ed and  often  decidedly  human  in  its 
melody,  as  plainly  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing theme  I  noted  near  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  16th  of  May,  1911,  which 
was  given  with  great  precision  of 
time  and  pitch : 


which  constitute  a  very  satisfactory 
harmonic  modulation,  passing  nat- 
urally from  a  minor  key  [E]  to  a 
closely  related  major  key  [D] — a 
modulation  often  occurring  in  human 
composition. 

The  robin,  altho  a  member  of  the 
thrush  family,  is  not  the  musician 
that  some  of  its  relatives  are.  In- 
deed, it  is  much  the  inferior  in  this 
regard  of  its  very  close  relative,  the 
European  blackbird.  Attractive  as 
may  be  its  clear  ringing  carol  in 
early  spring,  as  heralding  the  immi- 
nence of  the  approaching  change  of 
season,  judged  from  a  purely  musi- 
cal .standpoint,  it  is  usually  distinct- 
ly lacking  in  coherence  and  melodic 
charm.  But  I  occasionally  hear  robin 
songs    that    are    both    coherent    and 
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THE   WESTERN    MEADOWLARK 

The  eastern  meadowlark  (Sturnella 
magna)  sings  in  very  different  style. 
Its  varied  songs  are  made  up  of 
high,  thin,  clear,  silvery  tones  which 
slide  into  each  other  with  a  most 
pronounced  portamento.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  typical  example : 


ITS    EASTERN    COUSIN 


The  meadowlarks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  tho  belonging  to  the 
melodious.  One  of  the  exponents  of  same  species  as  those  east  of  the  Al- 
this  higher  musical  standard  sang  leghanies  iviayna),  have  apparently 
over  and  over  outside  my  window  at    taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  music  book  of 


Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  early  in 
the  morning  on  the  14th  of  July,  this 
simple  yet  creditable  little  lay — 


the  western  species;  for  while  their 
songs  are    delivered    in    the    magna 
quality  of  voice  they  have  the  neg- 
lecta    vivacity,    entirely 
lacking    any    suggestion 
of    slur.    The    following 
song,     which      I     heard 
near    Mount    Vernon, 
Illinois,    on    the    1st    of 
A   RoiJiN  soNO  BETTER  THAN  USUAL  l'*^t  November,  was  com- 

posed of  tones  that  were 
And  another,  which  I  heard  three  distinctly  separated  and  was  deliv- 
days  previously  at  Richfield  Springs,     ered    with    a    speed    that    made    it 


New  York,  less  advanced  in  melodic 
training  but  with  a  good  ear  for 
rhvthm,  had  constructed  this  promis- 
ing, if  somfwhat  monotonous,  song — 
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contrast  strongly  with  the  lazy 
swinging  themes  of  the  birds  of  the 
F]ast  (see  notation  below). 

An    example    of    great    individual 
variation      in     song      is 
furnished   by   Baltimore 
orioles,    which    go    thru 
tho    land    flaunting    the 
colors  of  Lord  B.altimorc 
and    filling   the    treetops 
with    an    almost    infinite 
variety   of    rollicking 
.HongH.  They  display  much  variation, 
also,   in   Vhc  extent  of  their  musical 
attainm(!Mts.   Often    it   is    impossibic 
to  write  Ihc  song  of  an  f>riole  on  the 


Meadowlark.H  are  excellent  melo- 
di.Ht.s,  esp'icially  those  of  the  western 
form  I  Sf.urncUa  negUrfa) ,  which 
ha«  a  rich  voice  with  certain    very 

thruMh-lik-   notes   and   an   extremely     staff ;' aga'iri   one   w"iir'i,e'heard''that 

varied  repertoire,  and  is  abundantly 

distributed    over    the    large    regifjn 

from   Omaha  to  the     J'acific    Coast. 

The  western  meadowlark  has  a  very 

l>fU(-1.riiiifii/r   voico:    I   r,rice  heard   the 

«ong    of    one    in    western    Nebraska 

•bov*.  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  rap-  .UK   M.HK,ssfi.,M   mkaoow.,a,„. 


can  be  readily  written  down  and  that 
complies  fairly  well  with  the  usual 
musical  requirements,  such  as .  I 
noted  near  Setauket,  Long  Island,  on 
the  7th  of  June: 
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WHAT    THE    ORIOLE    SINGS 

These  songs — a  few  of  the  many 
gathered  during  spare  moments — in- 
dicate how  often  bird  music  is  cast 
in  the  same  mold  as  human  music. 
Thrush  songs  are  especially  worthy 
of  careful  investigation,  because  of 
their  advanced  character.  Those  of 
superior  olive-baeked,  hermit,  and 
wood  thrushes  disclose  a  rhythmical 
arrangement  very  satisfying  to  the 
human  ear;  and  from  incomplete 
study  of  the  singing  of  the  veery.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  oboe 
phrases  of  this  member  of  the  thrush 
family  will,  in  some  instances,  be 
found  on  close  attention  to  show  a 
similar  arrangement. 

But  there  is  no  bird  song  that  is 
without  its  charm  to  the  musician ; 
and  while,  of  course,  bright  even- 
tempered  days  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer yield  the  richest  musical  re- 
turns, in  no  season  or  phase  of 
weather  is  a  walk  unrewarded. 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

GRANTING   PENSIONS  TO 
MOTHERS 

GRADUALLY  the  state's  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  its 
children  is  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  Government  recognized  it 
first  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  now  the  bureau 
is  helping  the  states  to  recognize  it 
in  Mothers'  Pension  or  Compensa- 
tion Laws. 

Twenty-one  states  since  1911,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop,  head  of  the  (children's  Bu- 
reau, have  taken  out  insurance  on 
their  future  citizens  irr  the  form  of 
mothers'  pensions.  Missouri  was  the 
first  state  to  ease  the  burden,  by 
granting  an  allowance  to  mothers 
"whose  husbands  are  dead  or  pris- 
oners, wh(!n  such  mothers  are  poor 
and  have  a  child  or  children  under 
fourteen  years,"  Illinofs  followed  and 
then  ('olorado,  but  recognizing  tlic 
power  of  envirorunent  th(!y  modified 
the  Missf)uri  law  by  granting  aid  to 
children  at  home  "if  it  is  for  the  wel- 
lart-  of  the  child  to  remain  at  home." 
Ilartidly  th('  other  slates  fell  in  line, 
;in(l  in  r)nly  six  (Arizona,  ('onnecti- 
cut,  Indiana,  Kansas,  North  Diikotn 
ant!  Tennessee)  did  tlie  proposed 
l;iws    f;iil   of  passage. 
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SCHOOLS 


CONNECTICUT 


It  Sanford  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Ridgewold,    Redding    Ridge 
Connecticut 


A  Real  Country  School  for  Boys 

On  a  three-hunilrad-acre  farm 

Varied  uut-of'dtiur  life  a!»  well  dbdthlrth  ^.  ll>»r-)t-lKu  k 
ri>liuK<  «-^iHpi[i^,  •inii  all  manly  spon^  l'~ariii,  btiup!> 
afiii  eleclric  iiowerhuuite  u»4l  al  lalx'raturick.  Y.m- 
l<tiabi^('li  tiili(l.illiet)tjl!>.  Millie  aiul  ilr.>v\  iili;.  I'rrp.ira- 
lluu  tor  all  tuUc^cb  aud  technical  KhuuU.     Addre:»5 

D.  8.  SANFORD.  A.  M..  Hcadmaiter.  Boi  A 


C'i'NNIliricl''l  .  lirccnwiLli 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

For  girU.     la  the  country .     One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL 

Drli^httiil.  vuuntry,  home  school  (or  liniitnl  numlMT -jI  younte 
children.  PervniaJ.  iiulividual  altenl'oii.  Tenus  reaM>nable.  Ad- 
dre:>^  Miss  KUTH  B.  SMITH,  WuoOUURY,  Liichheld Co..  Conn. 


THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,    CONNECTICUT. 

A  Schiiol  lij  thf  i-uuiitrv  fur  sixty  l.oys.  New 
Gviuiiaitiuiii.  lllustratiil  circular.  .Vddrcss  JOHN 
t'.'    BRiNSM.\J*K.    Head   Alaster. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

The  Lucia  Gale  Barber  School 

OF  RHYTHM  AND  CORRELATED  ARTS. 
A  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  ami  Spi-cial  t'oursos.  Uhythmle  train- 
ing for  bi-altb  and  artistic  development.  Music. 
KIne  and  Industrial  Arts,  Secretarial  and  Parlla- 
nientary  Law  Courses.  The  .Original  Normal 
Training  and  Practice  .School  of  Rhythm.  High- 
est endorsement.  Social  advantages.  Catalog- 
iMARV  R  CALE  DAVIS.  .*M.  M..  Principal.  2003 
Columhia   Road,    Washington,   D.  C. 

FLORIDA 

CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

An  Episcopal  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Regular 
and  Special  Courses.  Also  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Culture.  Admirable  situation  and  sur- 
roundings. Genial  climate,  careful  home  life,  capable 
teachers.      Moderate  rates.      Reopens  Oct.  7. 

Rt.  Rev.  CAMERON  MANN,  D.D.,  Pres.  of  Board 
Rev.    RODERICK  P.   COBB.  A.M..   Principal 


WHY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
finement   in  stuffy  and  superheated   school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best'instruction  and  care, 
al  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  .  D,  LL.  D  (Ober- 
lin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin)       Refer  to  Hamilton  Holt,  Trustee. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot  Academy 


A  School  for  Girls.  Founded  1828.  23  miles 
from  Boston.  General  course  with  Household 
Science.  College  Preparation.  Address  Miss  Ber- 
tha   Bailey.    Principal;    Andover,    Mass. 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

WEST  NEWTON.  MASS. 


THE   DE  MERITTE   SCHOOL 

otters  exceptional  opportunity  for  boys  and  young 
men  of  character  and  ability  to  prepare  for  e<il- 
lege  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
Dgy.  Reatl  circular.  Address  815  Boylston  street, 
©oston.    Mass. 


Massachusetts 


EPISCOPALTHEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

For   c.italogue   .nddress   DE.\N   HODGES 


POSSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

BACK  BAY.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Twenty-sixth    year    begins    Wednesday,    Octohi-r    1, 

11)14.       New    gyninasiuni    with    entirely    new    egulp- 


ueut    and    latest    nuKleri 
Secretary    for   catalogue. 


Improvements.      Send 
779    Beacon   St. 


to 


iMassacluisetts,    VVcllcsley. 

TEIVACRE 

A  school  for  twenty-five  young  glrlB.  Preparatory 
to   Dana    lluli.      Terms,    $.S50. 

MISS   IJKLK.N   TEMPLE   COOKE,    Dana   HalL 

WALNUT   HILL   SCHOOL. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Olrls.  Seven- 
teen miles  from  Boston.  Forty  acn-s.  .\thletlc 
rields.      l'"our    Buildings.      Gymnasium. 

•   illss  B?GE\r\V,  \  Principals.     NATICK.  MASS. 


C^lW^ 


KITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Hr.LMdl 


A  practical  course  of  tweoty  Icssoas  in  the 

Uchniq^M  of  t/u  photoplay,  Uugbt  b/  Arthur  Lroda.  Kditor, 
Tub  fuoTopLAT  Adtuok.      26>-piiy«  eataUjg\u  fru~ 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Departmant  103,  Sprtnglleld,  IMaas. 


ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Ciiicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  alsoinstruc- 
tioD  by  correspondence. 


For     detailed     In- 
formation   address 


JInd  Year        U.  of  C.(Div.  M.)Cliic««o,Ill. 


MlWb.ll  T«w.T 


VERMONT 

Vermont.  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

Ad  ideal  school  for  wholesome  trainine  and  thorough  education. 
Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Certificate  to  Colleges.  Low- 
er school  for  younger  boys.     Terms  5500. 

Geokge  B.  Lavvson.  a.m..  D.D. .  Principal 


INDIANA 


»» 


Notre  Dame  "World  Famed 

The  University  includes  the  Colleges  of  Classics, 
Letters.  History,  Economics,  Journalism,  Archi- 
tecture, Law.  Biology.  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  anii 
Engineering  (Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Mining 
and  Chemical).  Board  and  tuition,  $400.00  a  year. 
Preparatory  School  for  boys  over  thirteen.  $400.00. 
Primary  School  for  hoys  under  thirteen.  $250.00. 
For  Catalogue  address  (specifying  department): 
DEPARTMENT   E,  NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA. 

VIRGINIA  

COLLEGE 
62nd  Year 

For  Men.  Courses  for  Degrees :  also  Commercial  Course.  Library 
24.000  volumes.  Mountain  location.  Six  Churches;  no  lur-rooms. 
Exiienses  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address  The  President, 
Salem,  Va. 


■WEST    VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE 


Davis  and  Elkins  College 

If  time  and  expense  are  factors  look  Into  our 
College-Preparatory  Dept.  By  4  tertu  system  the 
usual  4  year  college  course  is  covered  In  ;i.  Tu- 
torial system.  Dormitory.  Residence  limited  to 
50  young  men  anil  boys  over  15.  Endowment  re- 
duces cost  to  $225.  Catalog  and  view  I'  ■..!<  ui»'U 
request.  West    Virginia,    KlUltis 


MARYLAND 


GOUCHER  COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

^  One  of  the  six  colleges  for  women 
placed  in  Class  I  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

•1  A  thorough  training  amid  congenial 
surroundings  and  under  beneficial  in- 
fluences. 

^  Special  advantages  of  a  large  City 
known  for  its  sound  educational  and 
cultural  life. 

For  information  address 
PRESIDENT  WILLIAM   W.  GUTH 


NEW  JERSEY 


home 


Newton  Academy  f!iri:°°'sem;. mii„aty 

miles  from  N.  Y.  on  D.  L.  &  W.  Special  attention  i^iven  younjfcr 
boys  .ind  those  lacktni;  application.  53U  year.  Primary  to  coUetee 
preparatory  or  business,  1.000  feet  elevation.  Gymnasium. 
Horses  and  ponies.     All  sports.     Catalog. 

PHILIP  S.  WILSON,  A.M.,  Principal,  Box  G 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL. 
(90  rains,  from  New  York,  .50  mlns.  from  Phila- 
delphia.) Send  for  handsome  Diamond  .\nnlver- 
sary  Booklet  which  contains  oration  of  Secretary 
Br.van.  A  moderate  priced  school  with  highest 
standards.  Prepares  for  ait  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Excellent  business  course.  Modern  g.vm- 
iiasinm,  with  swimming  pool.  Literary,  athletic, 
musical  organizations.  77th  year  opens  September 
2.!.  Yearly  rate,  $400  to  $600.  Write  I'"RANK 
M.XT^DANIEL,  D.D.,  Headmaster,  Pennington, 
N.   J.,    Box   10. 

NEW   YORK 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards   High.     Expenses   Moderate 

Ninety-Sixth  year  opens  September  24,  1914 

For  Information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ,  Vice-President 

New  York,  Monroe,  (formerly  at  Dobbs  Ferry) 
MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

On  Lake  Walton,  SQ  miles  Irom  New  York,  1000  feet  elevation  in 
upper  Ramapo  region,  in  famous  Gran  jje  County.  9  new  buildings. 
Extensive  property  lor  all  land  and  waiter  sports.  Unusual  record 
in  recent  preparation  of  ^00  graduates  loi  highest  Engineering  and 
Acatlemic  Institutions. 

NEW  York.  Yates  Co..  Lakemont.  Box  399. 
^tarLov  ^minorv  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  An  en- 
Jl<UHi:j  OCIUUldiy  dewed  home  school  for  both  sexes  of  II 
years  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  t>est  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in 
Art  and  Mus'c.  N.  Y.  Slate  Regent  Standards.  Secure  rooms 
early.     Rates  |i50  to  flOO. 

Maktyn  Summekbell,  LL.  D.,  President. 

SKIDMORE    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS. 

A  CoUige  fur  the  \ocational  and  Professional 
Training  of  young  women,  located  in  .Vtnerlea's 
h"adlng  health  resort.  Sl.\  Departments:  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Art,  Music,  Art,  Physical  Cul- 
ture, Commerce  and  Trades.  Trains  Diganlsts. 
Pianists.  Vi(dinists.  Vocalists  In  its  Conservatoiy. 
Prepares  Illustrators,  Designers,  Dietitians,  Ac- 
countants, Secretaries  and  Costuiuers.  Full  courses 
for  teachers  of  music,  art,  gymnastics,  cooklnc. 
sewing,  inillinery,  dressmakiiig.  For  Information 
and    catalog    address 

CHARLES  HENRY   KKYES.   Ph  D..   President. 

Saratoga    Springs.    New    York. 

OHIO  ' 


w 


ESTERN  COLIEGF 

'o"  WOMEN       L 

Thanks  with  Leadinjf  Eastern  Co/Zeges. 

MMy-nrst  vcitr.  .\  Center  of  ilnviula'atg  life  l^>r  thou^httul  stu- 
''e"ts-  lietinite  religious  influence.  Conu^rvhensi\e  cunt,.-\\lum. 
.UM3IC,  Art,  IXimearic  S\-teiu-«.  :V0  aotes  in  ..anumi,  lariu  ,ind 
g.irdens.     New  t'.vniii.isuiut  and  Swimming  I'vvl. 

For  ^llu*tl\^tt■l^  JiYerMfmv  uiMrvM 
OXFOKD,  OHIO  M.rv  A.  .S««,«r,  k.  M.,  LIU    t>..  !>»•■ 
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THE    NEW   BOOKS 


^® 


THE  YELLOW  PERIL  AND 
THE  WHITE 

IN  giving  the  world  a  fair-minded, 
closely  reasoned  survey  of  The 
American  Japanese  Problem  Pro- 
fessor Gulick  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice of  inestimable  value.  It  is  based 
upon  the  largest  collation  of  facts 
yet  available  and  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  biological,  social,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  ethical  elements 
involved.  That  a  serious  problem  ex- 
ists no  one  can  doubt  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  history, 
the  rapid  development  of  race  con- 
sciousness in  both  the  Orient  and  Oc- 
cident during  recent  years,  and  the 
present  uneasiness  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
over  the  California  situation. 

Complicated  by  ignorance  and  its 
natural  children — inappreciation  and 
superstition — the  question  has  suf- 
fered thru  misrepresentation  and 
contempt.  Professor  Gulick  analyzes 
many  of  the  misunderstandings,  ex- 
aggerations and  unreasoned  antipa- 
thies which  have  contributed  to  an 
over-sensitive  attitude  on  the  part 
of  both  Americans  and  Japanese: 
how  the  superficial  has  been  too  often 
taken  for  the  fundamental ;  suspicion 
and  prejudice  past  for  reality  and 
calm  judgment.  Even  the  virtues  of 
the  Oriental  have  by  misconstruction 
been  turned  to  his  discredit. 

That  there  is  a  "yellow  peril"  Pro- 
fessor Gulick  does  not  deny,  but  he 
Bees  just  as  clearly  that  the  orient 
also  has  its  "white  peril."  His  long 
residence  in  Japan  has  given  him  a 
view  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  whole  that 
is  rare.  The  just  causes  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  California  and  British 
Columbia  he  acknowledges,  but  the 
plight  of  the  peoples  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pacific  deserves  just  as 
careful  consideration. 

During  the  pa.nt  three  thousand 
years  two  great  streams  of  civiliza- 
tion have  developed  under  difi"erent 
Bkies  and  natural  surroundings.  One 
has  been  marching  east,  the  other 
west.  They  bear  on  their  bosoms  the 
most  advanced  race.s  of  mankind. 
By  the  re<;ent  mastery  of  nature's 
resources  the  ancient  geographical 
and  commercial  barriers  have  been 
broken  down,  and  now  these  two 
civilizations  with  their  dissimilar 
and  discordant  elements  are  meeting 
around  the  Ffu-ific  to  fight  for  su- 
premacy and  the  leadership  of  the 
world,  or,  let  us  hope,  to  contribute 


to  a   richer,    fuller  civilization   that 
shall  include  humanity. 

When  the  advance  guards  of  the 
aggressive  white  races  crost  the  Pa- 
cific the  eastern  nations  tried  to  turn 
them  back  by  a  policy  of  exclusion, 
but  the  attempt  failed.  Then  the  lead- 
ers determined  to  learn  the  white 
man's  educational,  industrial  and  po- 
litical secrets  and  meet  the  invader 
with  his  own  weapons.  The  outcome 
is  seen  in  the  Russian-Japanese  war 
which  heartened  the  whole  East,  the 
stirring  of  new  economic  and  polit- 
ical life  in  the  orient,  and  the  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  in  California  over' 
the  influx  of  Japanese  laborers  and 
small  merchants. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  after 
centuries  of  triumphant  advance 
toward  the  ultimate  control  and 
exploitation  of  the  world's  resources, 
the  white  races  have  received  a 
check  from  the  ancient  but  newly- 
awakened  civilizations  of  China, 
India  and  Japan. 

Already  the  leaders  of  Japanese 
political  life  have  begun  serious 
study  of  the  whole  matter  by  the 
sending  of  eminent  publicists  to 
California  to  make  careful  inves- 
tigations and  take  counsel  with 
their  fellow  countrymen  who  live 
under  the  American  flag.  This  atti- 
tude may  well  be  taken  as  an  object 
lesson. 

A  new  oriental  policy  and  a  re- 
vision of  our  immigration  laws  which 
will  do  away  with  discrimination 
against  the  yellow  race  Professor 
Gulick  asserts  is  our  greatest  need. 
He  ingeniou.sly  suggests  that  the 
number  of  immigrants  from  any  na- 
tion be  regulated  according  to  the 
number  of  their  race  or  nationality 
who  have  become  naturalized  in 
America.  But  our  greatest  duty  lies 
in  ridding  our  people,  of  the  uncalled 
for  hostility,  suspicion  and  illusions 
which  have  led  to  an  agi4:ation  unjust 
and  humiliating  to  Japan  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  United  States.  A  rea- 
sonable appreciation  of  Japanese 
character  and  civilization  on  our  part 
will  go  a  good  way  in  solving  this 
not  far  distant  problem. 

Thi  Amrriran  Jaiinn<-Hr  I'rohirm, 
by  Sidney  !..  fJulirk.  New  York  : 
ChnrlcH    .Srrihnrr'H   .SoriH.    SI.VT). 

NKW  FADS  IN  ART  ANI>  ETHICS 
Oliver  Onions  writes  in  Craif 
Youth  of  a  group  of  Old  Young  Peo- 
ple in  I.ondori,  art  students  for  the 
most  part,  and  all  of  them  bitten 
with  the  acid  of  cynical  estheticism, 
etching    upon    fheir   minds    the   out- 
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Mercersburg  Academy  ?„";.?' 

prcpaniiory  schools  in  Aiiierio'i,  ck-velopiii-^  in  boys  thoSe  qualities 
lh.it  make  men  of  characlcr  and  action.  Prepares  for  all  colleges, 
It'Llinical  schools  and  business.  Send  for  cataloifue,  Addr'-ss 
liox  No.  ri6.  Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  IjL.D.,  Headmaster, 
Mercersburg,  Pa. 


Chestnut    Hill    Academy 

A  school  for  boys 
J.  L.  Patterson,  Headmaster 

Chestnut  Hill,  Peu 

Pennsylvania,  Chambersburg,   Box  H. 

PEJVIV  HALL 

SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

College  Preparatory.  Modern  LMii«uage,  Music, 
Art  and  Domestic  Science  Coiirsi's.  t'ertiticate 
privileges.  All  outdoor  sports.  Uoonis  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Hotel  Gladstone,  Clielsea,  Atlantic 
Cit.v,  N.  J.,  occupied  by  school  during  May  each 
year.  Rates,  .*42o.  Catiloguc  and  views.  Ad- 
dress FRANK  S.   MAGILL,   A.M.,   Principal. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Woodland   Road. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 

Forty-sixth  year.  Deliglitfiil  location  overlook 
ing  the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Social 
Service,  Music  and  Expression.  Athletics.  DIL- 
WORTH  HALL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
witli  certificate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora   Helen    Coolidce,   Acting   President. 


"/  Have  Never  Been  Sick' 
T^HERE  ARE  15,000,000 
sick  children  in  America. 
Are  Your  Children  Well? 

STARVING  AMERICA 
By  A.  W.  McCann  Tells  Why. 
Send  lOc  postage  (or  this  book,  read  6rst  chapter, 

and  then  send  SI. 50  for  book  or  return  it. 
F.M.  BARTON,  21  Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


AUTOGRAPHS  rZ 

CORKESPONOBNCE    SOLICITED 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,   Boston,  Mass. 

The  Fifth  of  the  Series  of 

TWELVE  STUDIES  IN  THE  WISDOM 
OF  THE  SAGES  OF  THE  AGES 

ia  Now  on  Sale 
E.  C.  HOPKINS  Hotel  Seville 

Cor.  29th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 
Price  One  Dollar  Newf  York  City 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  HOUND  BOOK  i.ssue;  any 
bcld,  J5,c)oo  words  .md  upwards,  carefully  read 
an<l  considered  WITIIOIIT  charge.  Pul)Iishc<l 
utid<'r  our  imprint  and  management.  A-i  style, 
if  .Kccptcd.  Copy  nuisl  he  forwarded  COM- 
I'LETK  to  Warrant  Examination.  lioxlnuKli  Pub. 
Co.,   Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 


PICTURES    AND    MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

We  can  turn  yotir  ideas  into  inoiu-y. 
Wf  sell  stories,  poems,  moving  jiicttire 
scenarios,  illustrations  atid  designs  on 
cotninissioii  to  inaRazine  and  picliire 
inildisliers.  Special  facilities  for  dis- 
posiiif<  f)f  drawinj^s  for  coinnicrcial 
purposes.  Write  for  list  of  material 
needed,  mentioniii><  class  of  work  y<ni 
do. 

Wrilers  and  llluslralors  I  xclianne 

K.  M70,  'im  iillh  Avenue,  New  York 
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WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO 
SPEND  YOUR  SUMMER? 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly 
answer  all  questmns  pertaining  to  Travel  tc<r  pleasure,  health  or 
business;  the  ticst  hotels,  large  ur  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach 
them,  and  the  cobt;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and 
loreign. 

The  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known 
because  ot  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Ottkes  at  McAlpin  Hotel,  34lh  St. 
and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  the  Si.  Charles  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries  by  mail  to 

INFORMATION 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

Give  me  information— 
About 


119  West  40th  Street.  New  York 


Name. 


Address 


|n|iiiiimiiiiititiiiiimm>iiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iitiiiiiiiiiiii[im||| 


ToBcrmuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
Nortn  Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 
Touts  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Rates 
Twin  Screw  8.  8.  "BERMXJDIAN,"  10.518  tons  dis- 
placement. Hlec'.rn.  rans,  wireless  tcl^gr-iphy.  Fastest, 
newest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 


To 


Quebec 


MIDSTTMBTER    TRIPS  via  Halifax,  N.  8., 

most  deliffhtiut  cruise  of 
1500  miles.  Majrnificent 
scenery  :  Gut  of  Canso. 
Northumberland  Strait, 
Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far-famed  Saguenay 
River.  S.  S.  "Trinidad"  from  New  York  July  4th  and  18th, 
August  1st  and  15th.  Krom  Quebec  July  10th  and  24th,  August  7th 
and  .;ist.  For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 
A.  E.  OTJTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  S.  S. 
Co.,  Ltd.  29  Broadway.  New  York.  THOS.  COOK 
&  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 

Hotel  Nobscussctt,  Dennis,  SIl^BiY'''*' 

Delightful   bathing-.     Excellent  Table   and  Service. 
Booklets    .iiui    road   maps. 

A.    W.    MacDOUG.AT.T,,    Manager. 


ABERDEEN  HALL 

Directly  on  Vineyard  Sound 


Mrs.  FRANCIS  P.  YEAGER 

HYANNIS,  CAPE  COD.  MASS. 


THE  GREYLOCK  HOTEL 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.   The  Berkshires 

Send   for  copv  of  "Williamstown,  the  Vil- 
lage Beautiful." 

HENRY  N.  TEAGUE.  Lessee 


THE    PITTSBURGH 

ASBURY    PARK,    N.    J. 
FIRST  DOOR  T-ROM  THE  OCEAN. 
Family  hotel;   rooms  en  suite  with  private  bath. 
L.    DE    A.     WILLIASIS. 

CEDARVALE  RANCH  AND  CAMPS. 

In  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  at  4,Crm>  feet  eleva- 
tion. No  mosquitoes  or  gnats.  Dry  climate. 
Pure  water.  Bountiful  table  supplied  from  the 
ranch  products.  Close  to  Yellowstone  Park  and 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon.  Motor  boat  trips  on  the 
Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  Horseback 
riding.  Fine  trout  fishing.  Deer,  bear  and  moun- 
tain sheep  hunting.  A  homelike  resort  for  the 
whole    family.      Terms   reasonable. 

CEDAR V.VT.E    RAN'CH,    Raymond,    Wyoming. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Crand  Central  Depot 
7tb  Aveoue  Cars  from  PeDnsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Class 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. SO 
with 
Batti 

and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


THE     INN 

223  SECOND  STREET,    NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

'T'HE  INN  is  pleasantly  located,  half  a  block 
■*-  south  of  the  Union  Station  and  directly 
opposite  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church.  Tlie 
fiuiet  hoine-like  surroundings  and  plea.sant  ver- 
andas appeal  to  the  tired  traveler,  wliile  our 
close  proximity  to  all  car  lines  (half  ,i  block! 
and  only  three  blocks  to  the  Falls,  make  it 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  tourist  visiting  the  Falls. 
All  rooms  are  Outside  Rooms,  have  Electric 
Light,  Steam  Heat,  and  are  supplieil  with  Hot 
and  Cold  Running  Water  from  our  own  Deep 
Rock  Wells.  Single,  $i.oo  per  day.  Double, 
$r.5o  per  day.  Rooms  with  Bath,  $j.oo  and 
$2.50. 

F.   P.   TTOTCHKISS,  Pn-prietor. 


lines  of  new  and  dangerous  moral 
codes.  The  sub-title,  "The  Story  of 
a  Very  Modern  Courtship,  and  a 
Very  Modern  Marriage,"  indicates 
the  theme,  which  is  handled  with 
humor  and  restraint.  The  New  Mor- 
alists tafk  too  much,  but  so  they  do 
in  life,  and  the  horrible  boredom  and 
emptiness  of  a  society  in  which  every 
experience  has  been  analyzed  to 
death  is  not  exaggerated  because  the 
reality  is  worse  than  the  picture  of 
it  given  by  this  clever  artist  of  so- 
cial life  among  English  art  students. 
"There's  too  much  paper  in  their 
lives,"  cries  the  Professor  of  Paint- 
ing in  the  McGrath  School.  "They 
read  too  much:  Myers  says  this,  and 
(ialton  that,  and  Tolstoi  the  other: 
and  they  make  up  a  sort  of  world  out 
of  all  that,  and  think  it's  the  real 
one,  and  they  live  in  it  and  never  get 
out  of  it.  Paper,  paper,  paper — Pve 
had  twenty-three  years  of  it."  There 
is  sordid  tragedy  in  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  a  promising  girl- 
artist  under  these  perverse  theories. 
Ardent  and  attractive  at  first  with 
a  real  talent  for  painting,  she  grows 
selfish,  bored  and  decadent.  Her 
friend,  in  a  humbler  walk  of  art, 
that  of  a  designer  of  fashions,  de- 
velops in  a  more  cheerful  way  into 
an  unconventionally  conventional 
happy  wife  and  mother,  and  the  two 
types  of  woman  with  their  respec- 
tive coteries,  give  Mr.  Onions'  sat- 
irical and  humorous  talent  full  play. 
The  conversations  at  "The  Witan" 
are  especially  amusing — the  super- 
ficial patter  of  any  "Cause"  or 
"Movement"  speedily  grows  into 
cant,  and  the  cant  of  Protest  is  no 
fresher  than  any  other  variety  of 
patent  parrotry. 

Gray      Youth,     by     Oliver     Onions. 
George   H.    Doran   Co.    $1.50. 

A    BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    MEXICO 

No  pamphlet  could  be  more  timely 
than  The  War  with  Mexico,  18U6- 
18Jt8,  the  first  of  the  Bibliographical 
Bulletins  to  be  issued  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  use  of  army  and  navy  of- 
ficers. Under  appropriate  headings  are 
grouped  the  works  bearing  pn  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  that  war,  together 
with  specimen  campaigns  and  battles, 
personal  narratives  and  regimental  his- 
tories. More  important,  however,  are 
the  divisions  bearing  on  modern  Mex- 
ico, its  natural  resources,  economic  con- 
ditions, its  railroads,  roads  and  trails. 
As  a  source-book  it  is  indispensable  to 
students  of  the  Mexican  problem. 

Washington  Barracks.  50  cents. 
MORE  FOLK  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS 

The  Five  Towns  are  still  full  of  in- 
teresting people,  and  Arnold  Bennett, 
apparently,  might  spend  several  life- 
times in  writing  stories  about  them. 
The  newest  of  these  is  Th^-  Pria'  of 
Love.  The  characters  are  not  attractive, 
but  they  live;  the  hero  is  a  shabby  one, 
selfish  and  dishonest;  it  roinains  a  inys- 
terv     whv     the    honest     and     bt»autiful 
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Rachel  should  love  him;  but  love  him 
she  does,  wi^h  a  devotion  at  first  blind 
to  his  faults,  but  growing  clear-sighted, 
yet  unfaltering,  to  the  end.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett manages  to  make  thoroly  convinc- 
ing the  sort  of  well-mannered  scamp  a 
nice  girl  is  able  to  love,  and  the  self- 
excusing,  volatile  nature  is  not  without 
charm  even  to  the  reader,  who  is  most 
certainly  not  in  love  with  him. 

Harper's.   $1.35. 
NEW    EVZSYMAN    ADDITIONS 

Few  works  now  being  carried  on  in 
literature  have  the  importance  to  the 
general  reader  that  marks  the  publica- 
tion of  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
Everyman's  Library  series.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  titles  for  republication  from  the 
vast  accumulations  of  the  past,  no 
task  could  be  more  diflficult,  or  better 
done,  and  those  announced  for  the  sum- 
mer depart  in  no  way  from  the  stand- 
ards of  the  past.  Particularly  happy  is 
the  choice  of  Pioneer  Work  for  Women, 
by  Dr  Elizabeth  Blackwell  and  the  au- 
tobiography of  Colley  Cibber  in  the 
Biography  Series  and  Miss  Edwards' 
Anthology  of  English  Prose.  The  life 
of  Dr.  Blackwell,  first  published  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  has  new  inter- 
est thru  her  struggle  as  one  of  the  band 
of  women  who  first  sought  entry  into 
the  professions,  then  almost  hermetic- 
ally sealed  against  them.  Other  volumes 
include  Froude's  Life  of  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers,  and 
Essays  in  the  Study  of  Folk  Song. 

Dutton.    35    cents    each. 
CHEIST'8  TEACHINGS  TO  A  SOCIALIST 

Mr.  Bouck  White  is  fully  as  spec- 
tacular in  his  writings  a.^  in  his  at- 
tempts to  discuss  industrial  issues  with 
his  fellow  clergymen  which  resulted  in 
his  being  sent  to  jail.  His  exposition  of 
selected  parables  and  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Jesu.s  is  given  the  arresting  title, 
The  Carpenter  and  the  Rich  Man.  "The 
Immorality  of  Being  Rich"  is  the  funda- 
mental postulate  of  the  book  and,  he 
a.ssumes,  of  .Jesus'  teaching.  This  nat- 
urally lead.s  to  a  consideration  of  "The 
Imbecility  of  Being  a  Millionaire."  It 
suggests  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"Why  did  Jesu.s  commend  confi.sca- 
tion?"  When  one  overlooks  his  social- 
istic phra.seology  and  gets  the  man  at 
hia  best,  unhampered  by  attempts  at 
impoflnible  cxegesi.s,  he  finds  his  mes- 
•sage  full  of  vigor  and  moral  passion 
directed  toward  lofty  f-ndn.  Such  chap- 
ters as  these  on  "The  Middle  Clas.s," 
"P'ellowKhip"  and  "The  firandeur  of 
Man"  arfr  burning  utterances  of  social 
protest  and  ethical   inspiration. 

Doubteday.   Pajfe  ft  Co.   $1.25. 

THE    HIBTOKT   OF    gCIENCE 

Natural  Hricnrc  may  be  said  to  have 
declar*'d  its  independence  as  a  distinct 
form  of  thought,  for  it  now  has  a  quar- 
terly, /«»*!,  devot^'d  solely  U>  the  history, 
organization  and  philosophy  of  science. 
It  is  Hi\\U-<\  by  ()fi,Tirf  Sarton  with  the 
a«si«tanctr  of  a  large  board  of  distin- 
guished men  of  science  of  Europe  and 
America.  Besides  a  review  of  all  th'- 
current  literature  of  the  field  it  con- 
tAinn  original  studies  in  French,  Cier- 
miin  and  English. 


Added  Tire  Cost 

Five  Ways  in  Which  Some  Men  Get  It 


Way  One  is  by  paying  too  much  for  a 
tire.  Sixteen  makes  now  sell  at  more  than 
Goodyear  prices — some  at  one-third  more. 

Yet  Goodyears  lead  in  Tiredom.  They 
offer  costly  features  found  in  no  other  tire. 
Their  under-price  is  due  to  matchless  output. 
And  that  is  due  to  matchless  popularity. 

Way  Two  is  by  buying  tires  that  rim- 
cut.  In  such  tires,  this  one  trouble  ruins  one 
in  three.  No-Rim-Cut  tires  can't  rim-cut. 
That  we  guarantee. 

Way    Three  is    through    blow-outs    due 
to    wrinkled    fabric.      Our   "On-Air"    cure 
prevents  this,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  expensive.    So  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  are  the  only 
tires  which  get  it. 

Way  Four  is  through 
loose  treads,  in  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires,  through  a  pat- 
ent    method     we    reduce 


Qogd^Fexk 


IMo-Rim 

With  AllWeathe 


this    risk    60    per    cent.         No   other    maker 
does  this. 

Way  Five  is  through  wasteful  anti-skids. 
The  All- Weather  tread — used  on  Good- 
years  alone — is  tough  and  double-thick.  It  is 
flat  and  smooth,  like  a  plain  tread.  It  doesn  t 
center  the  strains  on  small  parts  of  the  fabric. 

Mark  the  Reasons 

You  know  that  Goodyears  outsell  any 
other  tire.  You  know  that  men  are  flocking 
to  them,  for  you  see  them  everywhere. 

Mark  the  five  great  reasons.  Look  back 
at  your  tire  troubles  and 
think  what  these  things 
save. 

Then  in  fairness,  try  the 
Goodyears.  Learn  why 
they  hold  top  place.  Any 
dealer  will  supply  you  if 
you  ask  for  Goodyears. 


AKRON, OHIO 

Cut    Xiresr 

r  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 


Toronto,  Canada  London,  England 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
Branches  and  Acencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  Write  Us  on  Anything  Yon  Want  in  Rubber 


COLONIAL  INN 


South  Woodstock 


Vermont 


Golf,  driving,  fine  roads,  tennis,  fishinp: 
open  fires,  rooms  en  suite.  Private  baths. 
Hira^e.      Open  June  lo. 


AGENCIES 


HOTEL  BRETTON   HALL 

Broadway    85lh  to  86th  Street!.  NEW  YORK 

I'..t\Miri    F!iv.f<lilc'    Iiilv    anil    Ccntrnl    T'ark. 
New  York  City's  Lari;eit  Transient  Uptown  Hotel. 


f 


Co-Operatlve  Schools  Agency,   i.  4i  park  row.  n.  v. 

!■  iiMiiLcd  l.y  hfsi  sihuuls  in  I'.  S.       All  Classes.      Call   or   write. 
Iiiiurni.ttion,  cunsultatiun,  caUiloKWfS  free.     Tel.  3963  Cortlandt. 

The  Teachers  Exchange 

o/^  Bo/roy  (^  /jrt^rytyro.v/r 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS.  TUTOR.5  AND  SCHOOLS 


Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc. 

Provides  schools  of  .ill  ffr.idcs  witli  competent 
teachers.  Assists  teachers  in  ohtaininx  positions. 
Send  for  Bulletin.  81  Chapel  St.,  .Mbany,  N.  Y. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency, 

Krrommcnds     traihcrs    to    cDlIrucs,    public    artd    private 
■schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Mcr. 


70  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


'  /^te^,„.. 


within     ten    iiiltiiili'n    to    ci'iitn'    of     tlji-iitri-    iind 
aliopiiliiK      (llitrl't.  i;x'i-|itl>pmilly       Ijirt'i..       (|iili>t 

r'«iiiiM,    with    hiilliK       Special    summer    rates    now. 
All    the   comforts   of   the    better   New   York    Hotels 
at    one-third    loss    price, 

Rronrlwni'    Hiirfiici-    Ciiph    from     I)iiy     I.liii',     12?tth 
Kt.     I'l'T   fllrcet    lo    Itri'tt.in    Hull,    within    li'ii    mln 

lltcN. 

Mnliwnr    Htstl'.ii    nt    dwir  -Wth    Htr"i't    ,Stnllon. 
KI'vnIiiI    Mtiilloii    two    hlfH-liH    nwny— With    Hlroct 
Ktntloii. 

ANDERSON  A  PRICE  COMPANY 


Br  nr<irr  nt  Unl»"1   St.iln  Covernmrnt   ^Navy  Drparlmenl) 

Memorial  Tablets 
Wreck  Of  U.S.S.  Maine 

th  Jn«  WiHiasii,  Isc..  f.imiM  Frasdrr,  S-SO  W  27lli  Si ,  N  Y. 

'.CI'./   /or    ilhnlriiicil   liooli   lilt   IfihUli.      l-'rcr. 


,,-y  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

1 1%  J  A  c'lijisi'  of  forty  N'MHotiH  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
I  JU  tun  .  and  writintr  of  tin.-  Mmri  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J« 

^^Jf    Hern  Kofnwrin,   K<lll»r  l.lpplnroU's  nairazlnc. 

^^Z»  t^O-pOije  catalogue  free,     I'bam;  addrvna 

Dr.  CMovtlD  Uept.  30&,  Sprlogrii'ld.  ^asH. 


fi|  (CEwanc£  , 


PfitriU  WaUr  Supply  Plinti  -  Pri»att  Eltttrie  Ught  Planti 
SiMK*  Olnoial  Planti-Qaiolint  SloragaTanki  and  Pumpi 
Hama  PawarPlanU-Oaiolina  Encinai-Pumpini  Maahinary 

mulltlit  an  4ii>  Outfit  SmnI  on  Rm^umml 

KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY    CO. 


«••   Ycrli  Cl«y 


N*««M*,  lilt. 


Chleais 


GOING  AWAY? 

If  yon  desire  your  adilrcsB  clianRed  on  our 
II. ailing  linti,  please  let  lis  kiuiw,  if  possililo,  two 
weeks  or  more  in  ,ulv.itice.  Kindly  nivc  us  your 
old   ,iM   well  ,is   the   Miw  aildrcss,    when   writing. 

THE  INDFPENDENT 
11J»   Weal   Forlieth  Street  New   York 
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tttl'i'Hl   i>K    lilt;  il>M>lllt»N   l»t     IIIK 

MEMCUANTS'  UtClHANGK  NATIONAL 

UANh 

kC  LUy    ut    Ntw    V'.rk.    lu    the   Suti-   uf    New    York, 
4t   tUe   cluik:   u(   buslueitit  Juuu   Ju,    luli: 

HESOL'HiliS. 

Lumis    and    il- -                        ♦«,ai*0.3»*«  8» 

Uvei'ilrufts,                                                 iii-U.  .  M  *- 

t.    S      1"  i..l!.                                                      .11     .  .  .  lUo.tMIO.lK) 

I'.    -                                     L.   :5    atpiiBlt*  l.mM>.oo 

Oil,                                         L'.    S.   driMMlla  HM.^au.iiO 

To    .......     i-o,...    - iK«   70,'jan.OiJ 

Stuti-    diiU    uiuiiKiirul    bviiU* l,H^,U7<>U<i 

Sboit    t.-iui     I.      Is    ahl,«75  3U 

OUer     !•                      uill'S,     etc 102,a7(».li2 

Uuv    ti'  '-iI     i>uuk<    luut    re- 

M-rvr      1-    'm:.i     60<J,Nl>4.54 

Uui     (i"iii     Stale     uiitl     iirlvatr     tmiiktt 

uiiil    liaiik'Tit,    truat    cuiii(>auleit    duU 

MiVtiiKO     iMUks U7,H)t  ii:t 

Cbi-i'k*  iiiid  Mtber  iixb   Ufius 2h,(».'>4  >«:; 

txiluiiiK'"*    (iir    i-leiirliig    houii*' 6Uu, 147-1 

N<itf»    u(    uttii-r    ualioual     liuukit 32,tll5.UI) 

Fiac'tluiiul      iiaiiiT      curreiiij,      ulckeU 

ui.d  o-i.t«..- a,84u.;;8 

Lawful  uiuut-y  reserve  lu  bauk,  vis.: 

Specie     2.i>42.:ni.(>2 

Leuul    tender    uoteU 251, -ISO. 00 

Redeiuptliiu    fuud    wltb    C.    S.    Treas- 
urer   |5%   of   clrculatluii) a5,iHJO.iM> 

Due    from    l'     S.    Treasurer 1U.ix«mn> 

Accrued     Uiterent     receivable 0,UlW-75 

Total    $12,iaa,274.:vj 

UABIUTIES. 

IHjpltal   stock   paid   In $1,000,000  IH) 

Surplus    fuud tKXMJOOOO 

Undivided    protitB,    less    expenses    aud 

taxes    i«id liil.NlO.tM) 

National    bauk    uotes    outataudlug.  . . .  472,'-''JO.im 

Due   to  iitlier  national   banks 2,2«B,3ti6.76 

Due    to   State    aud    private    banks   aud 

bankers    G07,534.53 

Due    to   trust   eumpauies   and   savings 

lianks 920,411.09 

Dividends   unpaid 3o.0tt9.iK) 

Individual    deposits    subject    to    cbeck  5,6K5.H44.sy 

Demand    certlticates    of    deposit 17,900.00 

LVrtltted   checks 96.340. S4 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding 117,0oN.3O 

I'uited    States    deposits »7.4tK{.14 

I'ostal  savings  deposits tt3,4HS.73 

Reserved    for    tases.  . 8,t>i>2.11 

Total    :  .$12,139,274.39 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  as. : 

I.  E.  V.  CAMBIER,  Cashier  of  the  alxive-named 
u^nk.  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  aliove  state- 
meut  Is  true  to  the  best  of  mv  knowledire  and 
belief.  E.    V.    GAMBIEK.    Cashier. 

SubsorilH-d  and  sworn  to  before  mo  this  6th  day 
of  July.    1914.  JOHN    P.    UVIRD, 

Notary    Public. 
Correct — Attest : 

K.   C.    ATWOOD,  ) 

J.   W     BARLE,  >   Directors. 

LORENZO    BENEDICT,  J 

EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Statement   of   condition   June   30,    1914. 

RESOURCES. 

t.oans    and    discounts $1,406,878.25 

C.    S.    bonds 50,000.00 

Other  bi)nds 112,704.12 

Banking    hous»'    and    fixtures 154.350.00 

Other    real    estate 6,934.35 

Due    fn.m    banks 341,129.16 

Cash    and    reserve 513,425.80 

$2,585,421.68 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital    $250,000.00 

Surplus   and  profits 65,247.56 

Circulation     49.700.00 

Deposits    2.220.474.12 

$2,585,421.68 
OFFICEIRS. 
VINCENT  LOESER.   President. 
OSCAR  STIXER.    Vice-President. 
GEO.    E.    HOYER.   Cashier. 
H.  V.   E.  TERHUNE,   Asst.  Cashier. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

June  30.    1914. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans    and    discounts $2,750,589.07 

Securities    1,172,979.41 

©anking     bouse      and      safe      deposit 

vaults     158,500.00 

Cash  and  due  from  banks 1,241,036.09 

$5,323,104.57 
LLVBILITIES. 

Capital $300,000.00 

Surplus    500.000.00 

Undivided    profits 174,713.17 

Circulation    300.000. <X) 

Reserved   for  taxes 4.538.06 

Deposits    4,043„«^53.34 

$5,323,104.57 
Joseph   Hnber,   Pros. ;   John  W.   Weber.    VIce-Pres. ; 
Wm.   S.   Irish.   VIce-Pres.  and  Cashier; 
Ansel  P.  Verity,  Asst.  Cashier. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


?^m 


GREAT  CROPS 

The  Government's  crop  reports  at- 
tract and  deserve  much  attention,  be- 
cause they  continue  to  show  preat 
yields,  and  also  because  it  is  expected 
that  the  ajfricultural  ai)undance  will 
put  an  end  to  the  prevaiiinK  dulness 
and  hesitation  in  business.  In  the  July 
report  we  have  a  statement  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  preceding: 
month.  The  June  report  pointed  to  a 
wheat  crop  of  900,000,000  bushels,  but 
now  the  Government  says  that  9."}0,- 
000,000  will  be  harvested.  There  have 
been  gains  for  both  winter  and  spring 
wheat,  and  the  winter  crop,  now  safe, 
is  655,000,000  bushels.  A  wheat  crop  of 
930,000,000  bushels  is  the  largest  ever 
grown  in  any  country.  Last  year's  crop 
of  763,380,000  broke  the  record  for  the 
United  States,  but  we  are  now  to  have 
a  crop  surpassing  it  by  167,000,000. 

In  this  report  the  corn  crop,  who.se 
value  is  about  three  times  the  value 
of  the  wheat,  is  estimated  for  the  first 
time.  A  yield  of  2,868,000,000  bushels  is 
indicated,  against  2,446,988,000  har- 
vested last  year,  and  a  five  years'  aver- 
age of  2,450,000,000.  There  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  great  crop  of  corn.  The 
conditions  promise  a  yield  of  1,201,- 
000,000  bushels  of  oats.  Last  year's 
crop  was  1,121,768,000.  Other  crops, 
those  of  tobacco  and  rice  excepted,  will 
exceed  those  of  1913.  Barley  rises  from 
178,000,000  bushels  to  211,000,000; 
potatoes  from  332,000,000  to  356,000,- 
000,  and  rye,  with  46,000,000,  will  make 
a  new  high  record.  At  current  prices, 
the  four  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
barley  (for  the  first  time  exceeding 
5,000,000,000  bushels)  are  worth  about 
$200,000,000  more  than  the  similar 
crops  in  1913. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  250,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  exported, 
because  it  will  not  be  needed  at  home. 
Already  50,000,000  bushels  have  been 
engaged  for  shipment.  Foreign  wheat 
supplies  are  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  four  years.  The  crop  in  France  is 
deficient,  and  60,000,000  bushels  may 
be  needed  there. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  the 
crops  upon  business  begins  to  be  felt. 
Railroads,  foreseeing  a  very  large  grain 
tonnage,  are  buying  cars,  and  the  num- 
ber of  idle  cars  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    INCOME 
TAX 

The  income  tax  collected  from  indi- 
viduals amounted  to  $28,306,336.  Resi- 
dents of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  paid  more  than  half  of 
it,  or  $16,420,757,  which  was  nearly 
fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total.  Pay- 
ments made  by  residents  of  the  state 
of  New  York  (which  has  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  country's  population)  were 
$12,523,247,  or  forty-four  per  cent  of 
the    entire    sum,    and    in    one    internal 


revenue  district  of  New  York  City  the 
Government  collected  $7,950,070,  or 
twenty-eight  per  cent. 

Twelve  southern  states  paid  only 
$993,511,  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  tax.  In  only  five  of  these  twelve 
states  the  tax  exceeded  $100,000.  In 
South  (Carolina  $25,816  was  collected; 
in  North  Carolina  $46,555,  and  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  (the  report 
places  them  in  one  and  the  same  rev- 
enue district)  were  represented  by 
$102,586.  The  contribution  of  Tennessee 
(one  of  whose  representatives  was  the 
author  of  the  tax  bill)  was  $98,277. 
Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho,  taken  to- 
gether, yielded  $80,357,  Oregon  $90,082, 
Oklahoma  $93,082,  and  Nebraska  $76,- 
857. 

STATE  BANKING  IN  ILLINOIS 

Official  investigation  and  inquiries 
made  by  the  press  in  Chicago  con- 
cerning the  eight  Lorimer  banks  which 
were  recently  closed  have  brought  to 
light  facts  which  are  discreditable  to 
the  state  authorities  and  a  federal 
court.  They  are  not  wholly  favorable  to 
a  man  who  was  recently  a  senator  from 
Kentucky.  It  will  be  recalled  that  these 
banks  sought  the  savings  of  the  poor; 
loaned  the  money  so  obtained  to  Lori- 
mer and  Munday,  the  controlling  own- 
ers, for  various  enterprises,  and  were 
favored  with  a  deposit  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  of  Chicago  city  funds.  They 
held  this  deposit  when  they  were  closed 
for  insolvency. 

It  now  appears  that  the  banks  were 
in  a  dangerous  condition  six  months 
ago;  that  their  condition  was  hopeless 
in  April  last,  and  known  to  be  hopeless 
by  a  State  Bank  Examiner,  who  recom- 
mended that  they  be  closed;  and  that 
their  insolvency  was  admitted  then  by 
Lorimer  and  Munday.  But  they  were 
permitted  to  go  on,  and  thus  some  time 
was  given  for  a  reduction  of  such  as- 
sets as  were  held  by  the  institutions,  a 
reduction  not  wholly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  in  control.  It  also  appears 
that  the  state  banks  of  Illinois  are  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  and  supervision  of 
the  State  Auditor  of  Accounts,  whose 
name  is  Brady,  and  that  Lorimer  (ac- 
cording to  testimony  taken  in  a  suit  at 
law)  had  contributed  $3000  to  his  cam- 
paign fund.  An  examiner  made  an  un- 
favorable report  some  months  ago  con- 
cerning the  La  Salle  Street  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  the  head  of  the  chain  of 
banks.  That  report  cannot  now  be 
found.  The  examiner  who  submitted  it 
is  now  the  secretary  of  the  La  Salle 
Street  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  observe  that  a  man 
who  was  recently  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Auditor  is  now  vice-prosidtMit  of 
the  same  bank. 

Among  the  loans  wtMv  two  or  thi-»H\ 
amounting  to  about  $47,000.  granted  to 
Thomas  II.  Paynter.  then  a  senator  of 
the  United  States  from  Kontuckv,  and 
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REPORT    OF    THiE   CONDITION    OF 

TBE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at   New   York,    iu   the   State   of    Now    York,    at   the 
close  of  business  June  30,   1914: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans    and    discounts $26,512,579.49 

Overdrafts,    secured    and    unsecured..  5.73 

L'.    S.    bonds    to    secure    circulation..  50,000.00 

V.    S.    bonds   to  secure    U.    S.    deposits  1,000.00 
Bonds,     securities,    etc.     (other    than 

stocks)     367,001.00 

Banking-house,      furniture,     and     fix- 
tures      700,000.00 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve 

agents)     1,425,336.39 

Due    from    State    and    private    banks 
and    bankers,    trust   companies,    and 

savings   banks 229,698.82 

Cheeks    and    other    cash    items 190,894.36 

Exchanges    for    Clearlns    House 1,282,526.65 

Notes   of    other  national    banks 821.00 

Fractional     paper     currency,     nickels, 

and    cents 4,000.00 

Lawful  money   reserve  in   bank,   viz.: 

.Specie     3,831,350.00 

Legal    tender   notes 2,045,339. iX) 

Redemption    fund    -n-ith    V.    S.    Treas- 
urer   lo   per   cent,    of   circulation)..  2.500.(X) 
Due    from    L".    S.    Treasurer 140,000.00 

Total    $36,7»3,052.44 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,500,000.00 

Surplus    fund 6,000.(X)0.<X) 

Undivided    profits,    less    expenses   and 

taxes    r»aid 1,676.014. 42 

Reserved     for    taxes 52.860.01 

National    banknotes    outstanding 5(J.0«X>.00 

State    banknotes    outstanding 5.678.00 

Due    to   other   national    banks 8,770,118.28 

Due   to   State   and   private   banks  and 

bankers    1,608,11013 

Due    to   trust    companies   and    savings 

banks    3,416.783.86 

■    Dividends     unpaid 183.961.0f) 

Individual    deprrsits    .«rabjert    to    check  12,515,791.62 

Demand    certificates  of  deposit 591.<^)<H).00 

Certified    checks 372.112.S3 

Cashier's    checks   outstanding 39.622.29 

United    States    deposits l.OfXi.M 

Total    $.36,78;j,052.44 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

I.-  n.    H.    POWCT-I,,   <a»hler  of  the  above-named 
t^rik.   d'l   solemnly   swi-ar  that   the   above  statement 
is  tme  to  the  fjest  of  my   knowledge  and   In-llef, 
H.    H.    I'OWELL.   Ca.shier. 
Snb»crib«'d  and  sworn   to  before   me   this  6fh   day 
of  July,   1914.  (?HAS.   E     MW  ARTUY. 

Notary   Public.    No.   2669. 
Correct — Attest: 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND.    I 

WM.    A.    JAMISON,  y  Directors. 

JAS.    W.    LANE.  I 


The  Market   and  Fulton 
National  Bank 

June    .%,    1914. 
RE.SOUBCES. 

Tx/ans   an<l    Inventmenta $9,397. W>7. 24 

Due    from    banks l.o.M.ZKO!) 

f.asb    and    reserve 3,4!»!.l!»4.I'i 

V.   8.   and   other  bond* 494.<Hm.:;8 

$I4,4.'i9,301.67 
LIABILITIES. 

''spHal    stock $1.rKi^).or)0  rto 

M'lrplus    srwl    proAts i,:)ia,(f,nt.i;?, 

'Ir'ntatlon      .'ift  <>,<>  (X) 

I«-pr>*lU     1I.4I7.6II  <.4 

•14,430..'?01.07 

ALKXAVDKR  ''Mr.RKftT,    Pre»|<Ie„t. 
JUlHKHT    A      f'AKKKU,    VIee  President 
JOflv   M    r  AKK.  (  ««hler. 
WII.MAM    M.    RO.MBNDALB.    AmI.    Cashier. 


h  '/      TO     X    /        80UTHKRN  RKAI.  ESTATI 
V/0  vJ/ft     Ab,olat,lri.f..      I.«tin«ih 

'    '  /  "     fu      A.I,  f,.r  lUl. 
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6% 


Our  Fir»t  Farm  Morl?a  j;ex 


p  n  Ho*  It 


..'<r«tl/>Ti  r,t  WoritanA 

H»i«n<i,  Montana 


a  member  of  the  committee  which  was 
considering  the  charges  against  Sena- 
tor William  Lorimer.  The  loans  were 
reduced,  but  on  July  1,  1912,  and  two 
weeks  later,  when  Lorimer  was  exclud- 
ed from  the  Senate,  they  amounted  to 
$29,150.  Mr.  Paynter  voted  to  keep  Lor- 
imer in  his  seat.  The  debt  at  present  is 
but  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

The  leader  of  the  chain  of  banks  was 
designated  by  a  federal  judge  to  be  a 
depository  for  trust  funds  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases,  the  bond  required  being 
$50,000.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Chicago 
press  that  more  than  $200,000  of  such 
trust  funds  was  on  deposit  when  the 
bank  was  closed. 

It  is  evident  that  these  banks  had  po- 
litical support.  It  is  also  evident  that 
there  is  need  of  some  changes  in  the 
Government  at  the  capital  of  Illinois. 
There  is  now  a  demand  in  Chicago  that 
bank  supervision  be  divorced  from  poli- 
tics, and  it  is  suggested  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  to  select  a  Super- 
intendent of  Banking.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  supervision  should  not  continue  to 
be  made  in  the  office  of  the  state's  Au- 
ditor of  Accounts. 

THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT 
Imports  of  meat  have  been  growing 
in  the  last  few  months,  but  they  do  not 
reduce  retail  prices.  Since  January  1 
there  have  been  shipped  to  this  country 
from  Argentina  464,000  quarters  of 
beef  and  144,000  quarters  of  mutton 
or  lamb,  but  they  have  not  affected 
prices  in  the  market.  And  now  these 
prices,  the  Chicago  packers  say,  are 
about  to  rise  sharply.  An  increa.se  of 
from  two  to  four  cents  a  pound  at 
retail  is  predicted.  This  increase  will 
not  be  due  to  trust  manipulation.  We 
are  not  producing  meat  enough  for  our 
population,  and  the  small  additions 
from  abroad  have  very  little  weight,  so 
far  as  our  great  domestic  market  is 
concerned.  Government  officers  at 
Washington  say  that  this  year's  abun- 
dant crops  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
cau.se  any  perceptible  reduction  of 
prices. 

Tho.se  who  are  as.serting  in  political 
speeches  that  our  farmers'  interests 
were  sacrificed  by  the  tariff  revision, 
and  that  the  farmers  are  suffering  on 
account  of  that  revision,  should  look  at 
the  facts.  They  should  al.so  promote  the 
appointment  of  an  international  com- 
misHJon  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living. 


In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  \,()'.',H,'^h(\  immigrants 
arrived  at  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  expecU-d  that  the  number  for 
the  entire  year  will  make  a  new  high 
record. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Seamon,  prepared  for  a  representative 
of  the  Stat*;  Department,  the  amount 
of  J'ritiHh  capital  irivf'Mt«'d  in  Mexico  is 
$.'{2 1, .'',02,800.  TIm-  I,onflon  SIiiUhI  .says, 
however,  that  it  is  £09,019,000,  or  near- 
ly  $000,000,000, 

The  followinjf  dividend  in  announrerl: 

J.  <l.  Wblt*-  A  Cii..  Inc..  i>TftfTrvi\.  i(iiiirlerly, 
1*4    t/er    eenl,    pnynble    AiikuhI    I. 


THE  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL  BANK 

at    New    York,    In    the   .State   of   New   York,   at   the 
close  of  business  June  30,   1914. 

KKSOURJCHS. 

Loans    and    discounts $44,5iW),4.33.06 

U.    S.    bonds   to  secure   circulation 4,223,000.00 

U.    S.    Uoiids    to  secure    U.    S.    deposits        l.'>(>,000.00 

U.   S.    Hoiids   to   secure   ijostal   saviUKS  4,'>0,0(W.OO 
U.    S.    liiinds  sold   under  agreement   to 

repurchase     910,000.00 

rremiums    on    U.    S.    Bonds 249,5.35.00 

Bonds,     securities,     etc.     (other    than 

stocks)     1,7S.-.,«22.18 

Stocks    4.N7,'.i:i'.).00 

Hanking    house 2, 175,()0<).00 

Other    real    estate    owned 425,592.84 

Due  from  national  banks   (not  reserve 

agents)     3,938,450.93 

Due    from    .State    and    in-ivate    banks 

and    bankers,    trust    companies   and 

savings   banks 1,186,931.70 

Checks   and    other  cash   items 204,639.11 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House 15,03<l.7<>:!.57 

Notes  of  other  national  banks 90,0()O.00 

Fiiactional      paper      currency,      nickels 

and    cents 2,177.92 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz. : 

Specie     11,983,067.10 

Legal-tender     notes 1,820,OIM).00 

Redemption    fund    with    U.    S.    Treas- 
urer   (5%   of   circulation) 211,150.00 

Customers'    liability    under   letters   of 

credit      193.094.59 

Due  from  U.   S.   Treasurer 112.00(1.00 

Total    $90,179,997.00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock    paid    iu $5,000,000.00 

Surplus    fund 3,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits,    less   expenses    and 

taxes    paid 1,693,409.08 

Reserved  for  taxes   (i)alance  to  credit)  66.299.37 

National    bank    notes    outstanding 3,996.400.00 

Due    to   other   national    banks 16,322,904.80 

Due   to   State   and   private   banks   and 

bankers    5,284,053.39 

Due    to    trust    comiAnies   and    savings 

banks      9,347..320.00 

Divid<Miils   unpaid 6.770.50 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  cheek..  38,999.042.98 

Demand    certificates    of    deposit 122.672.17 

Time    certiticates    of    deposit    payable 

within  .'{0  days 28,450.00 

Time    certificates    of    deposit    payable 

after  30  days  or  after  notice  of  30 

days    or    longer 600.000.00 

Accepted     checks 2.210.0:t6.:i3 

Cashier's    clwcks    outstanding I,811.9:i9.32 

United    States    depi>slts 148.514.,S9 

I'ostal-  livings  deposits 438,489.58 

1".   S.    Bonds  .sold  uiuler  agreement  to 

repurchase     910,000.00 

Iy<-ttors   of   credit 193. 694. .19 

Total    .$90,179,997.00 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

I,  A-RTIMTR  p.  LEK,  Oashler  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  8«,iir  that  the  above 
statement  Is  true  to  I'le  best  of  my  knowledge 
and    l>elief.  ARTHUR    V.    LEE,    Casliier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l)efore  me  this  3d  day 
of   July,    1914. 

ROY     MURCHIE,     Notmry    Pulillc, 

Kings   County,    .59. 

Certificate    filed    In    Now    York    County,    83. 
Certificate    filed    In    Bronx    County,    16. 

Corri'Ct — -Vttest: 

I>.    A.    S.    KRANKTJN,  > 

WALTER    H.    Iti:\Ni;TT.      fDlrectors. 
LEWIS    E.    <I,ARKE.  J 


ACTIVE    ACCOUNTS    OF    FIRMS.    INDIVIDUALS. 

CORPORATIONS,    BANKS    AND    BANKERS 

INVITED, 


VACATION 

This  is  the  l)cst  time  of  the  year  to  gel 
acqiiainli-d  with  Tlie  Independent.  It  keeps 
one  atirc.ist  of  tlie  times,  and  it  is  easy  ami 
;i(frer;il)lr  to  read.  Tt  is  an  aid  to  the  proper 
enjoyment     of     llic     v.icalion      season.  The 

I oiipon  offer  l>clow  is  for  a  trial  snl)scri[) 
lion,  and  it  rIvcs  I  lie  new  reader  time  to  get 
.•itquaintcd.  The  regular  price  is  $.5.00  a 
year. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

119  West  Korlielh  Street.  New  York 

I  arci  pi  your  Vaiation  Offer  ami  enclose 
One  ptillar  for  wliirli  please  senil  Tlie  In- 
dependent   for    llic    rest    of    Itic    year    IQ14    to 


Name 


Address 
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A    Bridge    Between    Hope 
and    Accomplished    Results 

/^UR  new  policy  which 
^^provides  lor  monthly 
paynif  nts  to  dependents  in 
event  ol  death  of  the  insured. 
It  is  ideal  protection,  its 
rates  are  low,  but  its  bene- 
fits are  many. 

BERKSHIRE 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


W.  D.  WYMAN.  President 

W.  S.  WELD.  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildiog.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 


Insures  Acaiast  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makinc  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
ChaitkTi'd  by  the  State  of  New  Viirk  in  1S42, 
was  prcefUeil  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.      The  latter  company   was  liquidated   and 
part   of   its   capital,    to   the    extent   of   $10().(Xl(). 
was   used,   with   consent  of   the  stockholders,   liy 
the    .\tlantic    Mutual    Insurance    C'oui|)any    and 
repaid  with  a  iMinus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   two  years. 

During  Its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  insured  property 
to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Recelveil   premiums   thereon  to 

the   extent   of 2,s2.-.'98,42»..'<0 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         141.r>ti7.550.;!0 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 80,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,060.00 

Interest     paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31,  1913.  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259.024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.    RAVKN,   Pres. 
CORNEI.irS  ELDERT.    Vice-Pres. 
WALTER   WOOD  P.A.R.SONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.    FAY,    3d    Vice-Pres. 
G.     .■<TANTON'     FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safet.v  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  .\side  from 
government  bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  ami  certain 
than  an  annuitv  with  th..  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSUHANCE  COMPANY,  by  wbicli  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  l)y  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .$5,000  t)y 
n  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  $618.35  absolutelv  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any   age,    male    or    female. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY   W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


MUTUAL   FIRE   INSURANCE 

The  fonrtaj^ration  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, illustrates  the  weakness  of 
the  mutual  principle  wlun  applied  in 
practise  to  the  hazards  ol  lire.  They 
defy  analysis;  their  operations  are  ir- 
rejifular,  erratic,  inconstant.  Here  was 
a  mill  buildin{4-;  constructed  under  the 
most  rij^id  specitication.s;  of  fireproof 
material;  equipped  within  and  without 
for  preventin^i'  and  fiK-htiiiK  fife.  Hut 
it  is  in  ashes,  and  the  mutual  compa- 
nies protectinjj  it  are  severely  crippled. 
The  reports  of  twenty-three,  at  hand, 
show  an  ajiRref^ate  loss  of  $."{,5(i7,147. 
Mutual  policyholders  want  dividends 
that  should  remain  in  their  companies' 
surplus  fund.  There  is  the  main  weak- 
ness. Surplus  is  the  only  salvation 
against  conflagrations. 

COMPENSATION  RATES  TOO  HIGH 

After  working  for  months  collating 
the  actual  experience  of  several  states 
in  which  workmen's  compensation  laws 
have  been  in  operation,  the  actuarial 
force  of  the  New  York  Insurance  De- 
partment announced  about  June  15 
that  the  rates  under  the  New  York 
law,  which  was  to  become  effective  on 
July  1,  would  be  equal  to  324  per  cent 
of  the  "pure  premium"  charged  in 
Massachusetts.  This  included  loading 
for  expenses  and  a  margin  for  contin- 
gent experience  undeveloped  under  the 
Massachusetts  law.  The  explanation 
for  a  so  much  higher  rate  in  New  York 
than  in  Massachusetts  comes  from  the 
greater  number  and  amount  of  benefits 
provided  under  the  New  York  law. 

It  now  develops  that  the  actuaries 
have  made  a  mistake  in  their  calcula- 
tions, and  that  the  rates  as  fixed  are 
from  fifteen  per  cent  to  twenty-three 
per  cent  too  high.  This  will  cause  no 
trouble,  for  the  overplus,  when  exactly 
determined,  will  be  refunded  by  in- 
surers. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Fund,  there 
are,  as  insurers,  transacting  this  class 
of  business,  fifty-two  stock  companies 
and  fifteen  mutuals. 

A   GENEROUS   PROVISION 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  completed  arrangements 
thru  which  such  of  its  home  office  em- 
ployees not  over  sixty  years  old  and  re- 
ceiving less  than  $2500  a  year,  as  are 
not  covered  by  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act,  will  be  entitled  to  a  weekly 
income  for  disabilities  due  to  sickness 
or  accident  and  life  insurance  to  an 
amount  equal  to  one  year's  salaiy  in 
event  of  death,  at  a  nominal  monthly 
premium.  The  employees  will  pay  one- 
half  the  regular  rates  for  the  disability 
benefits  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  death 
benefits. 

An  example  of  the  practical  working 


of  the  scheme  is  furnished  in  the  com- 
pany's announcement,  using  the  case  of 
a  clerk  receiving  $15  a  week  as  an 
illustration:  The  amount  of  life  insur- 
ance would  be  $780  (in  case  of  death, 
payable  to  the  beneficiary  in  twelve 
monthly  instalments  of  $(55)  ;  the  dis- 
ability benefit  would  be  $10  a  week, 
payable  for  26  weeks;  $5  a  week,  pay- 
able for  the  succeeding  2:14  weeks;  then 
$2.50  a  week  up  to  age  65.  The  entire 
cost  to  the  employee  (ages  16  to  .'50) 
for  this  protection  will  be  35  cents  a 
month. 

The  management  of  the  company  as- 
sert that  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  this 
is  the  most  liberal  proposition  of  its 
kind  ever  offered  by  any  corporation  to 
its  employees.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  compensation  law  the  com- 
pany is  not  called  upon  to  do  anything 
at  all  in  this  line  for  such  of  its  em- 
ployees as  are  not  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous occupations,  we  should  say  that  the 
provision  thus  made  is  a  generous  one. 

THE      SALEM      CONFLAGRATION 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  re- 
specting the  effect  which  the  Salem 
conflagration  of  June  25  will  have  on 
the  surpluses  of  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies involved  in  that  loss.  A  prelim- 
inary survey  of  the  matter  with  that 
object  in  view  has  been  made  and  upon 
the  figures  reported  by  upward  of  150 
companies,  we  estimate  that  the  ap- 
proximate net  loss  will  not  reach  an 
average  of  $50,000  per  company. 

One  stock  company  with  a  net  sur- 
plus exceeding  $4,000,000  is  the  sever- 
est loser,  with  about  $400,000.  Seven 
stock  companies  writing  a  direct  busi- 
ness (in  contradistinction  to  those 
writing  re-insurance  only),  appear  to 
have  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  each, 
the  aggregate  apparent  loss  of  that 
group  being  $1,015,000;  against  which 
they  hold  a  net  surplus  amounting  to 
$31,922,000.  Of  ten  stock  companies 
classed  as  small  in  point  of  resources, 
selected  at  random,  we  find  a  probable 
loss  of  $303,000  and  net  surplus  of 
$5,810,000.  The  mutual  companies  in- 
volved in  the  fire  seem  to  have  heavier 
losses  in  proportion  to  their  net  cash 
surpluses  and  are  seriously  affected. 
The  figures  of  ten,  available  at  this 
time,  show  a  combined  loss  of  $430, (H>0 
and  a  combined  surplus  of  $2,738,897. 
But  the  reader  will  observe,  as  we  have 
noted,  that  the  mutuals  are  not  as  well 
prepared  with  surplus  funds — as  it  is 
surplus  that  counts  in  conflagration 
losses — as  are  the  stock  companies. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  from 
the  incomplete  figures  at  hand  when 
this  is  written,  the  insurance  loss  will 
aggregate  close  to  $10,000,000;  of 
which  about  $7,000,000  will  fall  on  the 
stock  companies  and  about  $.'^.000, 000 
on  the  mutuals.  t)ne  of  the  latter,  the 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA 

at  the  close  of  business  on  the  30th  day  of  Juue, 
1914: 

KESOCRCES. 

Stock  and  bond  investments,   viz: 

I'ulilic      securities       (book       value, 

Sl.OOU;,     market    value $1,000.00 

Private      securities       (book      value, 

S3,Ut».023.2S),    market    value 3,072,228.00 

Heal   estate    owned 300,000.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by   bond 

and    mortgase,    deed    or   other    real 

estate    collateral 5,000.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by  other 

collateral    10,26:1,345.29 

Loans,   discounts,   and  bills  purchased 

not   secured   bv   collateral 10,659,0lX).l)4 

Overdrafts     1,:12U.05 

Due  from  trust  companies,  banks  and 

bankers   1.220.274.50 

Specie     4,4I>4.9«U.«1 

United  States  legal  tender  notes  and 

notes  of  national  banks 1,734,199.00 

Cash  items,   viz. : 

Exchanges  and  checks 
for  next  day's  clear- 
ings     $,S,204,847.44 

Other    cash    items l:;t).77i>.67 

8,341,624.11 

Other  assets,   viz.: 

Accrued  interest  entered  on  books 
at  close  of  business  on  above 
date    77.954.73 

ToUl    $40,740,922.23 

LIABILITIE.S. 

Capital    stock $1,500,000.00 

jjuriilus  on   market   values: 

Surplus    fund t(>,(XX).0(X).fX) 

Undivided    profits 186.596.77 

6,186,596.77 

Surplus     on      l¥>ok      values,      $6,185,- 

955.09. 
Deiwsits: 

lyue     New     York    .State 

savings   banks $3,715,9.32.86 

Depfjsit.'?       subject       to 

check    I4,7.38..340.24 

Due     trust     companies, 

Iranks   and    bankers..   9.103,285.96 
Demand    certificates   of 

il^poslt     611.52 

Cashier's     checks     out- 

.itanding    57. 42.'".. 76 

fertifiwl    checks 5.2<X.».;»76..'.:J 

Unpaid   dividends 210.!W2.0<» 

Total     deposits .'{3,027,532.87 

Other   liabilitieH,    viz.: 

•n-serv-    for    taxes t24,229..55 

».'-cnied  Interest  not 
entered  on  lKK>ks  at 
cU/m-  of  business  on 
above   date 2.5«J.04 

26.792..'i9 

To  t  a  I    $40. 740, 922. 23 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

m  tbe  City  of  New  York  Uiues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN    f.    .MI;NN.  .\I.1j.,  /-resident 

F I •••".•  c K  Committee 

Cr.AKKNCK   Jl.    KEL.SEY 

Fret.    Title  Guarantee   and   Trust   Co. 

WILI.I.X.M    H.    I'OK'li-.V.,   banker 

V.\)\\.\U.\)    rOW.V.SENlJ 

Fret.  Imforters  and  Tradert  Nat.  Bank 

',','A    nx-n,    whether   exp<T|enced    In    life    In- 
'  .    :u<-f    or     not.     rnay     mnke    dlr<-ct    contracts 
for   a    limited    territory    If 
for    theni»<-lve».     III    ad'll- 
'  ' '.tiirnliinlon,    a    renewal    In 

for   the    friture.      A'l 
Home  omee.   No.  277 
I;-,, '■.:•■  :iy,     N .  -a'    •>    .-k    'irjr. 


OKT     TMt    SAVISO     HAUIT 

'    »ay|n(C    has    ini-ii    It.e    Miilvation 

.      If     IncresiM-s    hU    pwlf  reniK.ft 

■     .    ..,.»■,    ,,,,i,    »    more    ux-fnl    memlter   of    no- 

'  '•/        If    «    titan    lia«    no    one    but    Mnnu'ir    to 

(.'   7:<l"    f'.r    y.f    m-i-.-    f«-    concerned    ninipty     In 
'    mirn    to   su|i(>orl    him 

'I     l<«'«t    >«•    <'ffeele<|     |,y 

•!    Iv    the    Home 

I  Vorlc,      TMk 

tlidn  cnn  t>e 
.11.  ..!.;  o!i,<r  rtl.Hoiijtely  lu-cure  In- 
Kor   a    Mmrile    p«<llry   writo   to 

HOMK  MFF  IMSURANCK    COIMPANY 

')-',      F,.     Id<!      Pr<i»id<in». 
2ii6   BROADV/AY  Nf.'V    YORK 


Amf>rlr;in   TclcplioiK*   and 
Tele(|raph  Cc>ni|iaiiy 

four  Per  (.ent,     Odlalrral  Trust  Bonds 

'  irfuTT)   the%r  honM<«,  payable  by 

Mi<  on   July    I,    I';I4,  at   th"  ofTicc 


t>i<     M  ■ 

of    rb»- 


Salem  Mutual  with  less  than  $50,000 
surplus,  has  a  probable  loss  of  $100,000 
and,  if  this  estimate  is  realized,  will  be 
compelled  to  assess  its  policyholders  an 
additional  full  year's  premium  to 
meet   it. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint,  the 
loss  is  a  serious  one,  graphically  illus- 
trating as  it  does  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  unfavorable  circumstances 
combine  in  our  cities  to  wipe  out  of 
existence,  in  the  space  of  a  summer's 
day,  millions  of  dollars  of  value.  The 
destroyed  section  of  Salem  was  ripe  for 
destruction;  the  buildings  were  old  and 
unresisting;  the  city's  water  supply 
was  inadequate;  its  fire-fighting  facili- 
ties defective.  All  these  synchronized 
with  a  fire  starting  in  a  dangerous 
place  stimulated  by  a  northwest  wind 
of  unusual  velocity  in  midsummer.  The 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  were  not 
unprepared,  for  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  have  for  some  time  in- 
dicated trouble  at  Salem  at  any  time. 


'I  rra*tir«T  in  NVw  York  will  \ir. 
'or  Hankff^  Triifit  Company,  t6 
••f.      f'l.  I).  Mk.nk,  Trraxiirfr. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  has 
recently  declared  that  the  reduction  of 
fire  insurance  rates  ordered  in  1909 
and  1910  by  Insurance  Superintendent 
Barnes  is  both  excessive  and  illegal. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers after  an  inspection  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  by  its  engineers,  pro- 
nounces the  physical  situation  unsatis- 
factory and  the  conflagration  hazard 
high. 

The  Midland  Casualty  Company  of 
Chicago  has  decrea.sed  its  capital  stock 
$50,000  as  a  means  of  increasing  its 
surplus.  On  December  31  last  that  com- 
pany had  $6,869  net  surplus.  The  capi- 
tal is  now  $200,000. 

The  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Rome,  Georgia,  assets,  $:>,- 
686,149;  surplus,  $325,843  (December 
31,  1913),  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  and  there  is  probability 
that  its  business  will  be  reinsured. 

It  is  significant  that  when  the  Na- 
tional Travelers'  Benefit  A.s.sociation  of 
Des  Moines  reorganized  the  other  day 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  it  did  not 
retain  the  name  it  had  been  operating 
under,  but  drript  the  word  National, 
calling  itself  Travelers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  exact  legal  title  of  the  big 
Hartford  in.stitution  which  was  found- 
ed by  .lame.s  G.  Hatter.son  in  1864.  The 
Iowa  authorities  should  not  permit  this 
sort  of  thing. 

In  the  two-year  period  from  Decem- 
ber :>,],  1911,  to  December  31,  191.'!, 
there  wa.s  a  total  decrease  of  members 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty- 
four  in  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Am<T- 
ica  of  297,901,  and  an  increase  of  those 
between  fifty-five  and  eighty  of  22,600. 
Inuring  the  Hame  period  those  between 
eighteen  and  forty-nine  pair!  into  the 
order  $2,432,495  mori-  than  thr-  death 
loH«eH  for  thoHe  ages  coHt,  while  the 
members  between  fifty  and  eighty  fiaifl 
in  $2,100,000  jeHs  ('ban  their  death 
loHHCH.  The  younger  memberH  are  get- 
ting out  becau.^e  they  'ire  carrying  the 
riHkH  of  their  elder  brethren. 


REPORT    OF    THE    CONDITION    M''    TUE 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

:il    tlie   close   of   hiisiiiess   on    llji-   .'iOtli   day   of  June. 
1914: 

RESOURCES. 
.Stock    and    tiond    investments,    viz.: 

I'ulilic        securities        (l^ooU        value, 

Sf \, ::'.){), 2M),     nnukct     value $1,420,000.09 

Private      securities      (book      value, 

$10,097,395),    market    value 10,149,035.00 

Real      estate,      liankint;      house,      and 

■ther    real    estate    owned 1,150,000.00 

Mditg'ages     owned 3,450,125.00 

I,i).Tns  and  discounts  secured  by  other 

collateral    43,714,370.35 

Loans,   discounts,   and  l>iils  purchased 

not    secured    by    colhitenil 10,184,314.03 

Due     from     trust     companies,     banks, 

and     bankers 6,348, .'!33. 51 

Specie     (gold    certificates) 5,000,000.00 

Other   assets,    viz. : 

Accrued   interest   entered 412,079.90 

Total    $81,828,857.79 

LI-VBILITIE-S. 

Capital    stock $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  on   market  values: 

Surplus    fund $12,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits 2,151.944.23 

— 14,151,944.23 

Surplus  on  book  values.   $2,078,954.23 
Dejiosits: 

Preferred    as    follows: 
Due  New  York  .State 

savings  banks....  5,093,015.96 
Other  deposits  due 
as  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, 
trustee,  commit- 
tee,     or     deposit- 

arj-     4.047,100.31 

Other  deposits  se- 
cured by  a  pledge 
of  assets  ( Pos- 
tal Savings  Trus- 
tees)      

Not    preferred,   as   fol- 
lows: 
Deposits    subject   to 

check    28,467,040.89 

Due  trust  com- 
panies,  bunks  and 

bankers    

Time  deposits,  cer- 
tificates, and  other 
deposits,  the  pay- 
ment of  which 
cannot  legally  be 
r<'(piired        within 

thirty    days 12,481,419.30 

Other   certificates   of 

deposit 11,:{0.'<.06S.07 


611,418.92 


2,809,191.28 


Extend    total    (!.-posits 64,817,2.54.73 

Other  liabilities,   viz.: 


Reserves      for       taxes, 
expenses,      etc 

.\ccrne(l      intei'i'St      en 
tered     on     books     at 
clos<'   of  busim-ss  on 
above    date 

Estiniiited         une.'irned 
illsconnts     


$I."S. 000.00 

«37,3G9..30 
64,289.53 


859,658.83 


Total     $81,828,857.79 

American  Telephone   and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  Dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  iyi4, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  June  30,  1914. 

G.  D.  Mii.NK,  Treasurer. 

J.  O.  WHITE  Sc  COMPANY.  INCORPORATED. 
43  Exchange  Flaco,  New  York. 
The  regiiliir  r|niirteily  dlvlileiid  (fort  v-(jf(  li  ipiar- 
ler)  of  one  and  uric'  half  iier  cent,  lias  been  (!<■- 
I  lari'il  on  (lie  ini'l'ei  red  slock  of  Ibis  conipaiiy, 
piivabl"'  .\ngiisl  I,  loll.  In  HtockliolilerH  of  recniil 
.Inly    22.     1911. 

II.     S      COLLmTE.     Secniiiiy. 


Change  of  Address 

Wc  will  i;ladly  change  the  mailiii){  ad- 
dress of  (lur  >ubiicril)cr»  im  oflcti  a»  rc- 
(|ii<-iilcd.  but  il  in  ncccHKary  for  you  to  uivc 
llic  old  addrcnti  as  well  an  the  new.  1  lie 
rc(|ii(!Hl  for  a  chanj^c  should,  if  poimible, 
Ijc  rcrrivcd  by  u«  two  wccltK  before  il  is 
lo  lake  effect. 
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PRO-WOD-NIK 


Columb  Tyres  Import  Company 

(Incorporated) 

1891  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL 

A  New  Open-ciir  School  for  a  Small  Family  of  Girls 

P»ID  Cr^Xr^DC       M'"  Helen  Fairman  Cooke.  A-B..  \X'ellesley 
UIKH'^H^n.O.     Miss  Marion  F.  E.   Cooke.  A.B..  Welle.ley 

School  Year— September  24,  1914— June  17,  1915 
No  girl  is  really  educated  who  cannot  perform  with  some  degree  of  skill 
the  simple  daily  household  duties.  The  girls  are  taught  to  take  care  of  their 
own  rooms,  to  cook  and  to  do  plain  sewing.  They  are  taught  how  to  save  time 
and  labor  in  both  domestic  and  academic  work,  and  are  encouraged  to  work 
out  for  themselves  ideas  which  make  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  every  line  of 
activity. 

No  scheme  of  education  is  complete  which  fails  to  provide  for  tlie  training 
of  the  affections.  Each  girl  is  made  to  feel  that  siie  is  a  daughter  in  tlie  house 
rather  than  a  pupil.  Frequent  visits  of  little  children  to  the  school  are  pro- 
vided for  as  a  means  of  joy  and  of  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
girl  is  taught  how  to  make  her  own  will  a  strong  and  useful  servant. 

Address  MISS  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 

The  Brookfieid  School  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


PEBBLES 

THE  CHILD  THAT  CHEWED 

She  sat  behind  me  in  the  train, 
A  gentle  creature,  passing  sweet, 
And  when  the  train  stopped  now  and 

again, 
She  leaned  her  chin  on  the  back  of  my 

seat 
And,  in  an  ecstasy  subdued, 
Right    by    my     ear    she    chewed    and 

chewed. 

She  sat  behind  me  in  the  train, 

And  in  my  mind  the  wonder  grew 

That  any  gum  could  stand  the  strain 

Of  such  an  unrelenting  chew; 

In  fact  I  think  I  never  saw 

Or  heard  a  more  astounding  jaw. 

She  sat  behind  me  in  the  train, 

I  sat  in  front  and  longed  for  death. 

While,  with  a  glorious  disdain, 

She  chewed  and  chewed  and  gasped  for 

breath 
Until  I  asked  her  with  a  smile 
To  try  the  other  ear  awhile. 

She  sat  behind  me  in  the  train, 

A  little  thing  of  nine  or  ten, 

And  hence  I  failed  to  make  it  plain. 

So    when    the    train    stopped    now    and 

then, 
And  other  noises  were  subdued, 
She    gently    chewed    and    chewed    and 

chewed. 

So  now  before  I  take  a  train, 
I  watch  the  people  getting  on, 
Lest  I  should  happen  once  again 
By  such  to  be  imposed  upon. 
I  stand  and  watch  and  I  often  lose 
My  train  if  I  see  a  child  that  chews. 

W.  R.  B. 

Helois — Were    I    a    knight    of    old    I 
would  battle  for  your  fair  hand. 
Helle — Good  knight! — Judge. 

Doctor — Have  you  any  request  to 
make  before  I  operate? 

Patient  (feebly) — Send  for  a  preach- 
er, I  wish  to  be  opened  with  prayer. — 
Ohio  Sun- Dial. 

"I  hear  they  pinched  that  workman 
who  lost  the  beam  from  the  Rothsberg 
Building." 

"What  was  the  charge?" 

"Eavesdropping." — Cornell  Widow. 

Doctor — I  consider  the  medical  pro- 
fession very  badly  treated.  See  how 
few  monuments  there  are  to  famous 
doctors  or  surgeons. 

Patient — Oh,  doctor!  Look  at  our 
cemetery ! 

Our  co-ed  friend  in  Europe  (to  Brit- 
ish bobby) — What  is  that  strap  under 
your  chin  for? 

Bobby — That's  to  rest  our  jaws  when 
they  get  tired  answering  foolish  ques- 
tions.— Colu))ibia  Jester. 

In  the  report  that  Senator  Domin- 
guez  of  IMexico  was  very  indignant 
when  his  tongue  was  cut  out  by  Huer- 
ta's  orders,  we  have  something  that 
appears  rather  probable.  Hut  Senator 
Dominguez's  indignation  probably 
reached  its  climax  later  when  he  was 
shot. — Pittshu rgh    DisiHi tch . 
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WORD 


Why  Does  a  Rich  Man  Work?  W.  F. 
Dix  has  given  us  the  most  sensible  an- 
swer we  have  ever  heard.  It  will  be 
published  in  the  fall. 

Outdoor  schools  are  among  the  latest 
developments  in  education,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them,  conduct- 
ed by  the  poet  Tagore,  at  Bolpur,  In- 
dia, is  described  by  Bassanta  Koomar 
Roy  in  our  August  Educational  Num- 
ber. 

Dr.  Slosson,  our  literary  editor,  does 
not  believe  in  vacations.  But  he  takes 
them,  every  other  year  at  least.  By  way 
of  recreation  Dr.  Slosson  is  teaching 
Descriptive  Sociology  at  the  Columbia 
University  summer  session  during  July 
and  August. 

Somebody  said  that  life  was  a  fu- 
tility. We  have  never  been  willing  to 
admit  that,  but  Inez  Milholland  nearly 
convinced  us  of  the  futility  of  trying 
to  suppress  the  suffragets,  the  I.  W. 
W.'s,  free  speech  and  all  the  daring 
styles  in  women's  clothes,  in  an  article 
subject  to  early  release. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indica- 
tions of  appreciation  of  The  Independ- 
ent, as  exprest  thru  circulation  figures, 
is  its  increasing  use  in  schools  as  a 
text-book  for  contemporary  history. 
Next  winter,  our  circulation  manager 
tells  us,  more  than  25,000  copies  will  be 
used  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  A  just 
recognition   between  friends. 

CALENDAR 

The  Forty-.ttrst  Assembly  at  (Ihau- 
taufiua  is  now  in  progress.  Music  Fes- 
tival Week  is  July  ,r/-AuguHl  I.  The 
fortieth  anniversary  will  be  cr-jebrated 
on  Old  First  Night,  Auf/uHl  I,.  K(!cog- 
nitiori  Day  falls  on  Aiif/iiHl  111.  The  as- 
Hembly   rloses   on    Avf/uHl   .'10. 

The  probl<;m  of  city  housing  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion 


at  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  27  to 

29. 

The  Gold  Cup  races  for  the  Chal- 
lenge Cup  of  the  American  Power  Boat 
Association  will  be  held  on  Lake  George 
July   29-31. 

The  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers in  Colored  Schools  will  meet  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  from  July  30  to  Au- 
gust 3. 

Matches  for  the  Davis  Cup  are  now 
in  progress.  On  July  30,  3]  and  August 
1,  at  the  Allegheny  Country  Club, 
Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  the  German 
team  plays  the  winner  of  the  Canada- 
Australasia  match.  The  winners  then 
will  meet  the  British  team  at  the  Long- 
wood  Cricket  Club,  Boston,  on  August 
6,  7  and  8  in  the  finals.  The  challenge 
round  will  be  played  at  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
on  August  13,  lU  and  15. 

The  tenth  International  Esperantist 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Paris  August 
2-10. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  from  August  3  to  8. 

The  annual  art  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  open  in  London  un- 
til August  3. 

The  British' Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  the  antipodes.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  150  members,  who  will  be 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities 
from  August  8  to  September  1. 

A  Colonial  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Samarang-,  Java,  from  August  to  No- 
vember,  191^.  It  is  to  "give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  Dutch  Indies  in 
their  present  prosperous  condition  at- 
tained since  the  restoration  of  Dutch 
rule  in  1814." 

An  open-air  flower  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  Boston  from  August  18  to  21. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League 
is  to  hold  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  August  19,  20 
and  21.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  negro  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved   success   along  business   lines. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  will 
meet  in  conference  at  Stockholm  on 
August  19. 

An  international  congress  of  women 
socialists  will  be  held  in  Vienna  on 
August  21  and  22.  More  than  twenty 
countries   are   expected   to   participate. 

There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  21 — total  in  parts  of  Europe 
jind  Asia,  and  partial  in  northeastern 
America.  The  full  eff'ect  will  be  seen 
in  Persia,  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  At 
sunri.se,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  ob- 
served in  ('anada  and  in  our  northeni 
states. 

From  August  23  to  28  the  ninth  In- 
ternational Socialist  Conference  will  be 
in  session  at  Vi<!nna. 

The  National  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  commemorating  tho  suc- 
cessful defense  of  Baltimore  at  North 
I'oint  and  Fort  Mcllciiry,  and  (he 
writing  of  the  natioiuil  arilJuMn,  will  be 
held   at    Maitirnorc,   Scplcnihcr  tl   to    /./. 

The  races  for  the  America's  Cup  are 
to  be  held  at  New  York  on  Srplciuhcr 
10,   12  and  ir,. 

The  Iwcnty-firHl,  World's  Peace  Con- 
gress will  occur  in  Vienna  Sriilfiiihrr 
ir,-l9. 


Harn.<   »!•    f.  •  ■  »i' 


LOUIS     D.     BRANDEIS 
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A      SCIENTIFIC      BORDER 


IN  a  well-considered  article  on  other  pages  Mr. 
Arthur  R.  Hinton  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  western  line  of  demarkation  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  gives  us  a  far  from  scientific 
border.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scientific  border 
except  it  be  an  ocean  coast,  a  chain  of  mountains,  or 
a  pathless  desert.  A  wide  river  and  a  chain  of  lakes,  such 
as  separate  the  eastern  United  States  from  Canada, 
offer  a  passable  boundary  and  may  be  accepted  as  a 
makeshift  between  two  friendly  peoples,  but  Brazil  has 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world,  and  the  United  States 
the  next  greatest,  and  those  rivers  are  the  very  heart 
of  their  country.  Who  would  think  of  the  Nile  or  the 
Euphrates  or  Ganges  or  Yangtse  or  Hoangho  as  pos- 
sible borders  dividing  rival  nations?  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  bonds  of  union,  as  are  the  Mississippi  and 
Amazon;  and  as  would  be  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Rio 
Grande  if  historical  conditions  had  not  unfortunately 
made  them  to  .separate  instead  of  cement  the  peoples  on 
either  side. 

The  complaint  which  Mr.  Hinton  makes  against  our 
un.scientific  border  has  to  do  with  a  river.  The  Colorado 
River  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
absurd  boundary  line  chops  off  the  last  fifty  miles  of  it, 
so  that  it  empties  on  Mexican  soil  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course  we  might  have  possest  it  thru  its 
whole  length  to  the  Gulf  of  California  if  we  had  insisted 
upon  it  when  after  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1848  and 
by  the  Gadsden  Purchase  we  secured  possession  from 
-Mexico  of  an  immense  territory  which  then  seemed 
worthless  enough,  but  now  embraces  the  wealthy  states 
of  California,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and  New 
Mexico.  But  in  those  day.s  our  commissioners  did  not 
anticipate  future  possibilities,  and  paid  no  considera- 
tion to  .scientific  borders.  Let  it  be  remembered  how 
absurd  it  .seemed  to  many  two  decades  later  that  Sewarrl 
should  have  bought  Alaskan  glaciers  from  Russia,  or, 
earlier,  how  .Josiah  Quincy  ridiculed  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chuHd  by  Jefferson  as  worthless,  and  how  Daniel  Web- 
nic.r  exprest  the  same  opinion  of  the  pathless  territory 
"where  flow.s  the  Oregon,  and  hear.s  no  HOund  .save  its 
own  dashing" 

Of  course  it  is  important  for  Arizona  that  it  should 
have  an  outlet  thru  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Gulf  and 
tid*fwater.  It  in  a  pity  that  the  need  was  not  foreseen. 
ft  is  very  deHirable  that  the  United  States  should  havf 
l)f^f^neHHif>n  of  Lower  California  and  this  wf)uld  b<;  a 
uperial  advantage  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
''lanal.  Is  it  Ux)  late  to  correct  the  old  bliirifler? 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  done  by  war;  Mr.  Minton  him- 
ne\f  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  To  be  Hiirc,  id 
Kurop*r   a/resH   thru    the    Kibe   and    the    Rhine   and    the 


Danube  has  been  the  occasion  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  but  peace  is  now  more  valued  than  it  was.  What 
Mr.  Hinton  suggests,  and  we  heartily  approve,  is  the 
effort  by  peaceful  negotiation  to  gain  possession  of  a 
needed  small  portion,  comparatively,  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory by  purchase,  as  we  have  previously  purchased  from 
France  and  Spain  and  Russia  and  Mexico. 

Very  likely  Mexico  would  not  consent.  It  might  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  her;  and  to  her  pride  is  more  than 
money.  Then  we  can  do  without  it,  as  we  have  done, 
until  some  more  favorable  occasion  may  arise. 

BUT  this  comparatively  small  matter  opens  a  much 
larger  one,  that  of  the  general  desirability  of  fur- 
ther accession  of  territory.  This  proposed  annexation 
is  not  at  present  desirable  in  itself  from  any  particular 
richness  of  soil  or  quality  of  the  inhabitants.  They  would 
give  us  no  special  strength.  All  that  is  in  the  future; 
but  so  it  was  when  we  took  from  France  or  from  Mex- 
ico later  all  that  is  west  of  the  Mississippi,  now  the  most 
promising  if  not  yet  the  richest  part  of  the  country. 
The  opportunity  may  come  to  us  not  many  years  hence 
to  receive  the  northern  states  of  Mexico  into  our  Union ; 
and  who  knows  but  that  all  the  continent  south  to  the 
Panama  Canal  may  yet  wish  to  be  joined  with  our 
nation?  What  should  be  our  policy  on  this  subject? 
This  is  a  very  grave  question  and  should  be  in  the  minds 
of  statesmen.  No  student  of  American  history  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  our  country  is  to 
enlarge  and  still  enlarge.  What  has  happened  in  the  past 
will  happen  further.  There  will  be  o))portunities  for 
other  accessions,  and  that  without  aggression.  Think  of 
(Juba.  Twice  we  have  held  back  our  hand,  as  Caesar 
refused  to  take  a  kingly  crown.  We  wanted  Cuba;  we 
knew  it  would  be  better  for  her  and  for  us,  but  we  did 
not  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  Cuba;  or  more  likely, 
wo  wished  to  avoid  the  charge  of  greed  of  territory,  and 
to  prove  our  disinterestedness.  The  next  time-^— and  it 
will  come  we  shall  stay  wh(?n  compelled  to  iiilcrvene  to 
secure  order.  We  may  very  likely  he  compelled  to  inter- 
vene in  Mexico  before  many  years.  The  Mexican  |)eople 
hav(!  not  a  large  enough  outlook  to  love  their  country 
as  a  whole.  They  have  their  local  ambitions,  and  they  do 
not  consi(l(!r  the  total  interests  of  their  nation  wliich 
deficnd  on  fteacc.  An  election  is  at  any  time  likely  to 
involve  civil  war,  and  we  hav(!  been  very  patient  in  the 
f)resent  civil  war,  when  extensive  armed  intervention, 
invf)lving  iiltitnatc  annexatifjti  of  all  northern  Mexico, 
would  have  been  justified  l)y  the  approval  of  Kuropc  if" 
not  by  Latin  America.  The  action  we  hrivc  already  been 
obliged  to  tak(!  in  Santo  Doiiiiiigo  jirid  Nicaragua  indi- 
cates what  a  succeeding  stcf)  is  likely  to  !)*■ 
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When  we  recall  the  acceaaiona  of  the  past,  and  oljserve 
the  indications  of  the  future,  we  are  compelled  to  recur 
to  the  question:  What  ought  now  to  be  our  attitude  to- 
ward future  possible  enlargement  of  our  national  do- 
main? Is  it  safe  for  us  to  enlarge?  Can  we  annex  other 
territories  and  their  peoples  without  endangering  our 
institutions  and  lowering  our  national  character? 

PKEVIOUS  enlargements  and  accessions  have  not 
lessened  our  patriotic  fervor  or  lowered  our  moral 
standards,  or  in  any  way  endangered  our  institutions. 
Of  this  we  are  fully  assured.  If  there  has  been  any  dan- 
ger, which  we  deny,  it  has  come  not  from  annexation  of 
territory  with  its  inhabitants,  but  from  the  people  who 
have  come  to  us  by  immigration  across  the  water.  We 
are  not  worse,  but  better,  for  having  taken  the  splendid 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  Indian,  and  now  they  are  fully  American. 
Our  schools,  our  churches,  our  political  institutions  have 
unified  and  Americanized  them.  Who  dare  say  a  word 
against  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  Missouri  and  Colorado  and  California  as  splendid 
and  worthy  American  states?  What  we  have  done  hith- 
erto we  can  do  still  better  in  the  future. 

Nor  has  the  moral  stamina  of  our  people  been  lowered, 
if  we  can  judge  by  the  advance  in  political  morality. 
More  than  ever  before,  except  as  the  slavery  question 
overtopped  everything  for  a  while  till  it  was  settled  by 
war,  moral  questions,  the  rights  of  men  and  women,  the 
obligations  of  fairness  to  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  those  that  interest  our  people.  What  means  the  Pro- 
hibition party,  what  the  Socialist  parties,  what  the 
Progressive  party,  what  the  platforms  of  the  older  par- 
ties as  well,  but  that  justice,  righteousness,  honesty  and 
truth  are  what  more  than  ever  concern  our  people? 
Why,  the  very  questions  of  annexation  are  not  those  of 
policy  and  profit,  but  of  justice.  Is  it  right  to  take  Cuba? 
is  it  right  to  take  Lower  California?  is  it  right  to  take 
Santo  Domingo?  These  are  the  questions  the  people  ask. 

Even  if  we  were  not  too  good,  we  are  too  strong  to 
need  to  do  a  wrong  to  a  neighboring  weaker  nation. 
This  has  been  conspicuously  evident  in  the  conduct  by 
President  Wilson  of  the  Mexican  difficulty,  now,  we  hope, 
to  be  settled  by  the  withdrawal  of  Huerta  from  his 
claim  to  the  Presidency  of  Mexico.  Our  Government  has 
been  very,  very  patient.  If  we  have  erred  at  all  it  has 
been  on  the  safer  side  of  caution  and  forbearance.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  secure  peace.  We  have  done  our 
best  not  to  give  us  occasion  to  repeat  the  aggressions 
and  subsequent  annexations  of  1848.  The  Independent 
has  held  with  the  people  of  the  country  in  supporting 
President  Wilson  in  this  policy.  It  has  been  a  right  one 
in  that  it  has  not  been  provocative.  We  have  not  played 
the  vulture.  We  have  not  been  robbers.  To  be  sure  if 
the  necessity  had  arisen  for  us  to  annex  more  or  less 
of  the  northern  states  of  ^Mexico  it  would  have  been 
of  advantage  to  the  people  of  those  states  and  to  us; 
but  to  have  done  it  violently  would  have  been  doing  evil 
that  good  might  come,  and  we  are  told  of  those  who  do 
thus  that  "their  condemnation  is  just."  We  have  held 
our  hand ;  but  the  time  is  likely  to  come  when  it  would 
be  wrong  to  hold  our  hand;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  states- 
men to  hold  ever  in  their  minds  the  principle  that  a 
great  country  is  better  than  a  small  one,  and  a  yet 
larger  one  is  better  still,  controlled  by  high  ideals  and 


just  administration,  and  that  to  refuse  to  take  responsi- 
bilities for  the  extension  of  righteous  and  free  gov- 
ernment is  cowardice. 


A   VKJILANCK  COMMITTEE 

THE  remarkable  report  laid  before  the  Senate  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  emphasizes 
and  denounces  those  acts  of  maladministration  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  New  Haven  railroad  which  had 
been  brought  to  public  knowledge  by  much  testimony, 
and  which  have  repeatedly  been  the  subjects  of  com- 
ment in  our  pages.  We  think  the  leading  and  influential 
men  in  the  railroad  industry  scarcely  realize  how  great 
has  been  the  effect  of  this  report,  this  official  confirma- 
tion of  much  that  may  have  been  obscured  by  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination,  with  respect  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  industry  bpth  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
may  not  clearly  see  how  all  the  American  railroads  suf- 
fer in  public  opinion  on  account  of  such  disclosures. 

We  suggest  once  more  to  these  gentlemen  the  ex- 
pediency of  creating  an  efficient  vigilance  committee. 
An  organization  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  (if  we  recall  the  name  correctly)  is  support- 
ed by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  reports  and  statistics  which  they  can  regard  with 
satisfaction  may  be  given  to  the  public.  Some  time  ago 
the  companies  should  have  organized  another  bureau, 
or  a  committee,  to  defend  the  great  industry  against 
such  crooks  as  these  who  have  made  the  name  of  the 
New  Haven  road  a  byword  and  a  reproach  all  over  the 
world. 

Some  time  ago  there  should  have  been  such  a  vigi- 
lance committee  to  detect  the  beginnings  of  such  rotten- 
ness and  to  check  the  foul  development  of  it.  An  effi- 
cient committee  of  this  kind  would  have  been  worth  a 
thousand  times  its  cost  to  the  railroad  companies  of 
the  United  States. 


THE  CHANGING   MIDDLE  CLASS 

A  SPIRITED  paper  by  Mr.  Seymour  Deming  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  urges  the 
middle  class  to  see  clearly  the  coming  revolution  and — 
as  its  only  refuge — to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  worker  in 
frank  opposition  to  the  capitalist. 

What  of  this  middle  class? 

In  the  evolution  of  human  societies  the  constitution 
of  the  state  and  the  methods  of  government  have  been 
secondary  rather  than  major  factors  determining  class 
distinction.  Whatever  has  armed  one  part  of  a  popula- 
tion with  power,  whatever  has  disarmed  another  part 
or  bound  it  to  conditions  of  weakness,  has  established 
class  distinctions.  Military  prowess,  the  pretense  of 
divine  recognition,  assumed  knowledge  of  supernatural 
things,  the  possession  of  relatively  productive  lands, 
command  of  commercial  opportunities,  loanable  funds, 
industrial  capital,  each  of  these  has  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  one  place  or  another,  divided  the  body  of  the 
people  into  superior  and  inferior  classes. 

Always,  too,  there  has  been  either  a  "middle  class" 
or  a  subdivision  of  the  superior  and  the  inferior  classes 
into  two  classes  each.  In  France  before  the  revolution 
the  inferior  orders  were  called  the  third  estjjte  btvause 
the  superior  orders  were  two  estates,  namely,  the  sec- 
ular nobles   and  the  clergy,   by    tradition   and    in    fact 
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rivals  for  supreme  power.  The  third  estate  also  was 
made  up  actually  of  two  classes,  not  legally  recognized 
as  such,  namely  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  money 
lenders  and  employing  manufacturers  above,  the  labor- 
ers, artizans  and  other  wagelings  below,  destined  to 
become  respectively  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat 
of  today. 

This  tendency  of  social  classes  to  subdivide  as  society 
itself  differentiates  has  made  the  so-called  "middle  class" 
a  more  or  less  vague  and  shifting  aggregation,  and 
made  the  phrase  a  term  to  juggle  with  in  political  and 
economic  discussion.  Thus,  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
where  the  institutions  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have 
survived,  the  entire  body  of  the  people  between  the 
wage  earners  and  the  lords  is  comprehended  in  the 
middle  class,  which,  however,  is  divided  on  economic 
lines  into  an  "upper"  and  a  "lower"  middle  class.  In 
France  and  in  the  United  States,  where  aristocracy  and 
monarchy  no  longer  exist  for  political  purposes,  the 
upper  middle  class  has  become  a  practically  dominant 
class,  the  original  lower  middle  class  has  become  the 
group  that  is  meant  when  the  phrase  "middle  class"  is 
used  without  adjectives,  and  it  is  already  divided  on 
economic  lines  into  a  new  upper  and  lower  middle  class. 

These  shifting  relations  must  be  held  in  mind  when 
we  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  socialistic  con- 
tention that  the  middle  class  tends  inevitably  to  disap- 
pear in  the  "class  struggle,"  or  listen  to  emotional  ap- 
peals from  social  reformers  calling  upon  the  middle 
class  to  cast  its  lot  with  the  proletariat  and  so  precipi- 
tate a  "social  revolution."  It  is  easy  to  prove  anything 
you  please  in  respect  of  these  contentions  and  demands 
if  you  have  a  fair  degree  of  intellectual  facility  in  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  the  terms  of  your  syllogism. 

When  Marx  "demonstrated"  that  the  concentration  of 
indu.strj'  under  capitalism  and  machine  production  by 
crushing  out  the  lesser  manufacturers  would  necessarily 
destroy  the  middle  class,  he  obviously  did  not  mean  the 
middle  class  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word — which  is 
.still  de.scriptively  true  for  a  country  like  England^ 
since  it  is  the  group  that  was  originally  the  upper  mid- 
dle class  which  has  become  in  the  United  States  and  in 
France  the  capitalist  class.  The  relatively  powerful  cap- 
italist group  nowhere  includes  the  professional  classes 
or  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  authors,  the 
arti.sts,  or  the  .scientific  investigators.  These,  with  the 
clergy,  belong  in  the  United  States  in  the  middle  class, 
but  in  P^ngland  the  higher  ecclesiastics  .still  have  place 
in  the  ari3t«"x;racy. 

The  recognition  of  facts  like  these  should  warn  any 
writer  that  the  attempt  to  prove  by  statistical  or  other 
evidences  that  Marx  was  right  or  was  wrong  in  his  con- 
tention is  a  ticklish  prweeding.  Actually,  evfry  one  who 
him  made  this  attempt  has  fallen  into  such  absurdities 
of  fallacy  that  his  conclusions  are  worthless.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  at  the  pre.sent  time  a  committee  of  the 
most  cautious  statistical  experts  of  the  world  could  cer- 
tainly determine  whether  a  middle  class,  in  whatever 
way  the  term  might  be  defined,  is  di.sappearing  or  not. 
Two  or  three  things  only  are  clear.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  the  more  highly  developed  industrial  countries 
of  P'urope,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  entin-  indus- 
trial output  is  prrxluced  by  the  "large"  and  "very  large" 
Mtabli«hmentH,  and  these  are  employing  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners.  Alsf> 


the  independent  "small"  manufacturers  who  employ 
more  than  three  or  four  workmen  each  are  becoming  a 
proportionally  diminishing  element  in  society,  to  what- 
ever class  this  element  may  be  assigned.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  socialists  themselves  admit,  the  profes- 
sional classes,  the  highly  educated  experts,  the  scientific 
managers  working  for  salaries,  and  the  scientific  inves- 
tigators, are  rapidly  becoming  an  increasingly  large 
social  element,  and  it  is  already  "good  form"  in  social- 
istic circles  to  admit  that  this  element  will  continue  to 
be,  in  despite  of  Marx,  a  middle  class  discharging  ex- 
ceedingly important  social  functions. 

The  cautious  observer,  therefore,  and  especially  the 
man  who,  as  writer  or  teacher,  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  trying  to  mold  public  opinion,  will  go  slow  in 
making  predictions  about  the  future  of  the  middle  class, 
and  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  urge  it  to  abdicate,  at 
present.  Many  of  the  most  important  social  habits,  a 
great  part  of  the  stock  which  breeds  the  leaders  of  intel- 
lectual and  practical  life,  and  to  a  great  extent  that 
sound  habit  of  mind  which  leads  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  excellent  work  rather  than  to  sacrifice  all  other 
considerations  for  money  rewards,  are  identified  with 
the  middle  class.  But  the  middle  class  of  today  is  by  no 
means  the  middle  class  of  yesterday,  and  what  the  mid- 
dle class  of  tomorrow  will  be  ;the  man  who  values  his 
intellectual  integrity  will  wait  to  see. 


SECRETARY  BRYAN  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  refuses  to  express  himself 
on  woman  suffrage,  because  it  is  a  state  and  not  a 
national  issue.  So  it  is  a  state  issue,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should  make  its  steady  and  stately  progress  eastward 
as  a  state  issue.  Secretary  Bryan  accepts  it  as  a  state 
issue  in  Nebraska,  and  promises  his  vote  and  support  in 
favor  of  equal  suffrage  in  Nebraska,  and  he  would  put 
it  into  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Perhaps  by  a  state 
issue  in  New  Jersey  President  Wilson  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  his  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
most  important  (juestion. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  Mr.  Bryan  says,  for 
all  that  can  be  said  has  been  said  over  and  over  again. 
But  it  is  all  worth  saying  over  and  over,  for  only  thus 
is  dull  and  deaf  conservatism  awakened  to  hearing  and 
life.  The  three  old  objections  to  woman's  suffrage  which 
he  recounts  are,  that  women  cannot  fight  in  war,  that 
they  have  too  much  to  do,  and  that  they  would  lose  re- 
spect by  mingling  in  the  divisions  of  politics.  These 
objections  are  so  llimsy  that  those  who  offer  them  can 
hardly  take  them  seriously.  Their  presentation  has  made 
many  converts  because  it  has  shown  how  lacking  in 
reason  is  the  opposition  to  the  reform. 

Mr.  Bryan  waxes  eUxjuent  in  arguing  for  the  moth- 
er's right  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  what  shall  be  the 
environment  in  which  her  sohs  and  daughters  shall 
grow  up.  This  is  a  conclusive  argument,  but  it  is  part  of 
the  largt'r  argument  which  sees  women  ('(|Mal!y  with 
m(;n  affected  by  every  condition  which  concerns  society. 
Flights  of  life,  rights  of  property,  rights  of  education 
and  culture,  rights  of  labor  and  rest  belong  equally  to 
both  H<!X«'H,  and  both  sexes  suffer  when  they  are  in- 
fringed. It  is  nf)t  just  to  give  all  rights  and  nil  power 
to  one  sex,  and  trust  to  it  for  allowing  the  natural 
rights  of  the  other  sex.  Yet  Mr.  Bryan  excellently  pre- 
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-sejits  the  clear  tact  that  women,  even  more  than  men, 
mothers  more  than  fathers,  are  concerned  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  the  encouragements  and 
the  temptations  which  may  surround  their  children.  In 
some  conditions  and  points  of  view  men  need  the  hallot 
more  than  women;  for  their  children's  sake  women  are 
more  concerned  than  men.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  hut 
so  it  is,  and  for  this  reason  we  should  be  earnest  to 
give  them  the  power  to  protect  their  young.  They  will 
use  it,  as  surely  as  does  a  mother  bird.  The  she-bear 
will  not  be  robbed  of  her  whelps.  All  the  forces  of  vice 
oppose  woman's  suffrage,  and  they  know  the  reason. 


SPORTING    INTELLIGENCE 

St)  the  London  Times  heads  its  news  of  athletics. 
The  intelligence  is  unquestionable — deliberate  analy- 
sis, logical  arrangement,  assured  generalizations — but 
nowhere  in  the  profusion  of  Misters  and  sober  adjec- 
tives is  there  a  trace  of  anything  sportive. 

Nor  could  our  own  "sporting  pages"  claim  such  a  cap- 
tion. Here  is  a  plethora  of  gaiety,  and  the  pungency  of 
raw  onions  in  metaphor,  but  in  all  the  gossip  and  twad- 
dle the  intelligence  is  sadly  diluted. 

The  American  "fan"  does  perhaps  combine  sport  and 
intelligence.  He  trails  his  favorite  team  thru  a  jungle 
of  gaudy  verbiage,  but  he  uses  language  with  an  exact- 
ness that  a  lexicographer  might  envy.  He  damns  states- 
men with  loose  epithets,  but  he  is  scientific  enough  in 
discussing  errors  and  misplays  on  the  diamond,  and 
this  scholarly  precision  is  an  undeniable  gain  to  any 
mind. 

But  why  seek  in  the  realm  of  mere  athletics  a  justi- 
fication for  our  headline?  Sporting  intelligence?  Pre- 
eminently the  term  defines  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  its 
use  in  any  other  connotation  is  a  journalistic  crime. 


WIRELESS  POETRY 

LONDON,  erstwhile  deemed  the  citadel  of  conserva- 
tism, now  not  only  casts  a  favorable  eye  upon  all 
the  freaks  of  post-impressionistic  art  but  also  lends  a 
willing  ear  to  post-impressionistic  poetry.  Signor  Mari- 
netti,  the  first  of  the  Futurists,  lecturing  in  the  Dore 
Galleries,  has  achieved  at  least  a  certain  success  of 
curiosity  and  the  newspapers  and  reviews  discuss  his 
theories  with  their  usual  seriousness.  We,  too,  have  been 
interested  in  his  theories  ever  since  the  publication  of 
the  manifesto  of  Futurism  in  Poesia,  but  we  have  looked 
in  vain  for  fruit  to  come  of  the  new  movement  com- 
mensurate with  its  claims.  We  do  not  object  in  the  least 
to  his  developing  a  literary  style  "polychromatic,  poly- 
morphous and  polyphonic,  that  may  not  only  animalize, 
vegetablize,  mineralize,  electrify  and  liquefy  itself  but 
penetrate  and  express  the  essence  and  the  atomic  life 
of  matter."  In  order  to  do  all  this  Signor  Marinetti 
says  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  connecting  wires  of  syn- 
tax, chuck  punctuation  overboard,  use  mathematical  and 
musical  signs,  alter  spelling  to  suit  the  mood,  and  em- 
ploy four  kinds  of  ink  and  twenty  different  fonts  of 
type.  All  right,  let  him.  We  also  learn  that  in  Futurist 
lyrics  adjectives  will  be  employed  chiefly  "as  sema- 
phores to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  race  of  analogies" 
and  that  the  infinitive  is  indispensable  "because  it  pre- 
vents the  style  from  stopping  and  sitting  down  at  a  fixt 
spot.  While  the  infinitive  mood  is  round  and  true  as  a 


wheel,  the  other  moods  and  tenses  are  either  triangular, 
s(|uare  or  oval."  This  being  incomprehensible  sounds 
promising;  our  only  complaint  is  that  Signor  Marinetti 
fails  to  fullil  his  protnises.  Take  for  example  this  poem: 

HATTI.E  OF  ADKIANOIM.E 
Weight  I  Odor 
Noon  %  fifes  .stjueaking  uproar  tumtum  alarum  Gargaresh 
tracking  crepitation  march  Cliquetis  knapsacks  fusils  shoes 
nails  cannon  cockades  caissons  wheels  bayonets  oilcakes  .song 
stale  smoke  iridescence  stench  clove  nausea  Hux  reflux  pep- 
per row  rabble  whirlwind  oiange-fiower  filigree  mi.sery  chess 
cards  jasmin  +  nutmeg  -i-  rose  arabesque  mosaic  carrion 
bristling  f  boxing  mitrailleuses  Cliquetis  knapsacks  fusils 
cannon  scrap-iron  atmosphere  -  lead  +  lava  -|-  three  hun- 
dred stinks  \-  fifty  perfumes  brickbats  mattress  debris 
carrion  flicflac  tohubohu 

Now  Signor  Marinetti  went  to  the  siege  of  Adriano- 
ple;  at  least,  like  the  other  war  correspondents,  he  got 
within  sound  and  smell  of  it.  We  Avere  not  there,  so  we 
cannot  say  he  is  wrong,  tho  we  did  not  suppose  it  was  as 
bad  as  he  makes  out.  Doubtless  in  this  incomplete  trans- 
lation we  have  failed  to  convey  all  of  the  onomatopoeia 
and  the  ego  vibrations  on  which  the  author  prides  him- 
self; perhaps  also  missed  something  of  the  meaning.  The 
reader  should  also  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  poem  lacks  the  typographic  display  which  the  author 
has  used  in  his  volume  of  Balkan  verse,  Zancj  Titmb 
Tunum,  as  well  as  the  Futurist  music  of  various  squawk- 
ing, squeaking,  banging  and  buzzing  instruments  which 
he  uses  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  declamation  of  his 
poetry.  This  may  account  for  its  being  so  unsatisfac- 
tory. At  any  rate,  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing it  properly  rendered  we  will,  when  we  want  Fu- 
turist poetry,  turn  to  the  past  and  get  it  from  Walt 
Whitman. 


RESTORING  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 

NOT  a  small  element  in  the  high  cost  of  living  prob- 
lem is  the  diffusion  of  authority  in  the  home.  High 
living  comes  from  free  spending.  There  are  too  many 
spenders  in  the  home.  Every  member  of  the  family  in- 
sists on  his  or  her  right  to  direct  the  expenditure  for 
everything  to  which  they  are  directly  related — and  some 
to  which  they  are  no  kin  at  all.  Willie  and  Susan  not 
only  must  select  their  own  clothes,  but  they  must  have 
an  allowance  as  well ;  mother  has  a  check  account,  while 
cook  charges  all  the  food  supplies  at  the  grocery.  Every- 
thing that  possibly  can,  goes  "on  the  bill,"  and  when  on 
the  1st  prox.  "the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  confec- 
tionery maker" — not  to  mention  the  garage  man  et  al. — 
get  thru,  father's  income  has  almost  reached  the  van- 
ishing point. 

Time  was  when  the  mother  was  the  general  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  household.  To  her  on  pay-day  was 
turned  over  the  proceeds  of  the  sustaining  members  of 
the  family,  or  at  least  such  of  it  as  went  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  household;  she  did  all  the  buying  and 
paid  all  the  bills;  at  all  points  her  decision  was  final. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  average  family  today  is  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  income  and  outgo.  But 
when  a  thrifty  mother  held  the  purse-strings  tho  debit 
seldom  got  ahead  of  the  credit  side  of  her  rude  budget, 
nor  was  there  any  question  but  what  every  dollar  did 
overtime  duty.  As  the  "household  economy"  courses  at 
Chautauquas  and  summer  schools  spread  their  intluence. 
women  are  finding  that  the  first  requisite  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  family  budget. 


After    Huerta    had 
The  Resignation     ^^^^   j^^^^   ^^^^^_ 

of  Huerta  .^j  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  Po^. 

eign  Affairs  he  remained  in  the  capi- 
tal for  two  or  three  days,  altho  his 
wife  and  children,  with  other  rela- 
tives and  several  friends,  started  for 
the  coast  at  Puerto  Mexico,  in  a 
strongly  guarded  special  train.  On 
the  16th,  he  presented  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
with  an  address,  or  a  message,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  confronted  him  and  as- 
serted that  the  rebels  had  been  assist- 
ed and  protected  by  the  United 
States.  We  publish  the  address  else- 
where. In  the  course  of  a  brief  de- 
bate several  friends  of  Huerta  op- 
posed acceptance  of  the  resignation. 
One  said_  that  acceptance  would  be 
entering  into  a  compact  with  Mex- 
ico's enemies  in  the  United  States. 
Another  called  Americans  "blond 
beasts,"  and  denounced  the  "thieves 
of  Wall  Street"  and  the  "banditti  of 
the  White  House."  The  resignation 
was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  121  to  17, 
and  Carbajal  at  once  took  the  oath  of 
office.  In  the  meantime  Huerta  and 
General  Blanquet  had  started  for 
Puerto  Mexico  in  a  special  train  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  other  trains 
carrying  800  soldiers.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  they  were  still  at  the  port, 
but  were  about  to  sail  for  Jamaica 
on  the  German  cruiser  "Dresden"  or 
the  British  cruiser  "Bristol." 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Carbajal  he  sent  to  Carranza  three 
Maderist  congressmen  who  had  been 
in  hiding  for  months,  to  arrange  for 
a  peaceful  transfer  of  power  under 
certain  conditions.  Carranza  was  not 
inclined  to  recognize  Carbajal's  au- 
thority. The  "plan  of  Guadalupe,"  he 
Haid,  required  a  military  capturf 
and  rx;cupation  of  the  capital,  anfl 
he  could  consider  nothing  but  uncon- 
ditional .surrender.  Carbajal's  inten- 
tion to  transfer  the  power  to  the 
rebel  leader  had  been  made  known 
at  Washington  by  Huerta'.s  repre- 
sentative there.  Jose  C'astellot.  The 
three  emi.Hsaries  were  delayed,  and 
PreMident  Wilson,  by  the  agency  of 
hiM  friend,  .John  R.  Silliman,  was 
urging  Carranza  to  accept  Carbajal's 
propo«ition.M,  ho  far  a.s  they  proviri«!d 
for  general  amne.nty  and  the  protec- 
tion of  lives  and  property.  European 
power.H  urged  that  Huerta's  financial 
obligations  Hhould  be  honored.  (Car- 
ranza had  r('p*-nU-(\\v  promised  to  re- 
pudiate; them.  Moreover,  he  proposed 
an  to  the  methofl  of  tran.nfer  of  power 
that  r/)00  men  from  each  of  bin  three 


armies   should   enter   the   capital   in 
triumph. 

When  our  Government  asked  that 
none  of  the  Federal  leaders  or  offi- 
cers should  be  put  to  death,  the  rebel 
officers  protested,  pointing  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  many  of  their  associates 
by  Huerta  and  his  generals.  At  the 


THE  WEEK  IN  CONGRESS 

Among  the  subjects  of  debate 
were  the  River  and  Harbor  bill, 
proposed  anti-trust  legislation,  the 
condition  of  business,  and  the  pend- 
ing nominations  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  By  resolution  the 
old  appropriation  laws  were  con- 
tinued in  force  until  enactment  of 
the  new  ones. 

Much  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  D.  Jones  for  the 
Reserve  Board  was  shown.  There 
were  long  debates  in  executive  ses- 
sion. The  Senate  voted  to  publish 
the  testimony  given  by  him  before 
the  committee  concerning  his  con- 
nection with  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany and  two  or  three  zinc  com- 
panies. 

The  Senate  insisted  upon  the  old 
mileage  allowance  of  twenty  cents 
a  mile,  and  the  House  yielded,  by 
a  vote  of   1.32  to   122. 

Mr.  Bryan  gave  notice  that  he 
was  about  to  send  to  the  Senate, 
for  ratification,  twenty  of  his  new 
peace  treaties,  seventeen  of  which 
had  been  signed. 

It  became  known  that  Repre- 
sentative Witherspoon,  of  Missis- 
sippi, had  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment .$82.20,  his  pay  for  four  days 
during  which  he  was  absent  and 
engaged    in    private   business. 

The  naval  committees  will  make 
an  investigation  as  to  the  work  of 
the  so-called  plucking  board,  which 
compels  the  retirement  of  officers. 
Its  recent  action  is  sharply  dis- 
approved. Both  committees  have 
reported  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Captain  I'otts,  retired  .some 
time  ago.  A  bill  to  abolish  the 
board  has  been   introduced. 

There  was  a  favf)rable  report  in 
the  Senate  on  a  hill  permitting  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
.VliHsissippi  at  Mu.scatine,  Iowa,  and 
one  in  the  House  on  the  bill  U> 
limit  and  regulate  the  diversion  f)f 
waU-r  at  Niagara  Falls  for  power 
purposes.  The  bill  relating  to  leases 
of  water  power  sites  was  consid- 
ered in  the  House. 

The  woman  HufTratrists  could  not 
induce  the  Rules  Committee  to  take 
up  their  cr)nstitutional  amcridment. 
Aniorjg  the  suhjects  cr)nKidcrcd  by 
committees  were  the  treatv  with 
Nicaragua  and  two  of  the  trust 
billH.  A  Senate  committee  report 
exonerates  the  senatorH  who  were 
awked  to  explain  the  use  of  the 
official  stationery  of  their  commit 
tccH  for  the  jnorriolJon  of  n  (roM 
mine. 


capital  many  members  of  the  old  Ma- 
derist Congress,  dissolved  by  Huerta, 
desired  to  take  their  seats  and  to 
order  an  investigation  of  the  events 
of  nearly  two  years  ago.  From  this 
purpose  they  were  dissuaded  by  Car- 
bajal. President  Wilson  pointed  out 
to  Carranza  that  his  Government 
would  need  recognition,  which  it 
could  obtain  from  the  United  States 
or  Europe  only  by  taking  a  decent 
course. 


Course   of 
the   War 


It  had  not  been  decided 
at  the  beginning  of  the 


present  week  whether  the 
Federals  should  continue  to  resist 
the  rebel  advance.  Many  desired  to 
make  a  final  stand  at  Queretaro.  But 
Carbajal  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
several  towns,  in  order  that  fighting 
might  be  avoided.  Zapata  and  his 
men  appeared  to  have  in  mind  no  at- 
tack upon  ^he  capital.  Carranza  had 
warned  Zapata  that  he  must  not  pre- 
cede the  armies  of  the  north  in  en- 
tering the  city.  In  the  north,  the  Fed- 
erals completed  the  evacuation  of 
Guaymas,  leavng  that  port  in  six 
steamships  and  intending  to  land  at 
Salina  Cruz.  At  Acapulco  three  fac- 
tions were  fighting  for  control — the 
Federals,  Zapata's  men  and  Carran- 
za's  soldiers.  San  Luis  Potosi,  which 
Carranza's  east  side  army  was  about 
to  attack,  was  unexpectedly  aban- 
doned by  a  large  body  of  Federal 
troops. 

Further  north,  Pascual  Orozco, 
formerly  the  leading  general  of  Ma- 
dero's  army,  but  recently  commander 
of  irregular  forces  fighting  for 
Huerta,  took  to  the  mountains  with 
4000  followers.  He  had  been  at  San 
Luis  Potosi.  Carranza  and  all  of  his 
generals  hate  Orozco  because  he 
turned  against  Madero.  Whenever 
the  Constitutionalists  have  captured 
soldiers  of  Orozco's  forces,  they  have 
promi)tly  i)ut  these  men  to  death. 
Orozco  fled  because  he  knew  that  this 
would  be  his  fate  if  he  and  his  men 
should  be  compelled  to  surrender.  In 
Palomas  (Chihuahua),  near  the 
boundary,  a  rebel  garrison  of  forty- 
eight  men  was  overcome  and  put  to 
d(!ath  by  400  Federals  of  the  so- 
called    irregular   forces. 

It  apjx'arcd  that  th(;  reconciliation 
of  Villa  and  ('arranza  was  not  com- 
plete. Villa  explained  Hial  he  had 
turjied  back  after  the  capture  of  Za- 
catecas,  and  had  taken  his  men  to 
(Jhibiiabua  in  order  to  have  the  rest 
th(!y  (ie<'d('(l.  lie  would  soon,  he  said, 
r(!surne  his  march  to  the  capital.  I'.iit 
he  remained  inactive.  He  was  willing, 
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he  said,  that  Carranza  should  be 
President,  but  he  insisted  that  (Jen. 
Felipe  Angeles,  whi)in  C'arranza  dis- 
likes, should  be  made  Minister  of 
War,  and  that  he  himself  should  be 
i-ommander  in  chief  oi  the  army.  On 
the  IDth  it  became  known  that  he 
was  levying  taxes  in  northern  Mex- 
ico, and  that  he  had  made  Major 
Fierro  a  brigadier  general.  Fierro  is 
the  man  who,  according  to  the  report 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  Car- 
ranza, murdered  the  English  ranch- 
man, William  S.  Benton,  after  he  had 
been  directed  by  Villa  to  take  Benton 
from  Juarez  to  a  prison  in  Chihua- 
hua. Villa  also  gave  similar  promo- 
tion to  one  Dominguez,  known  to  be 
a  foe  of  Carranza.  These  acts,  and 
the  hostile  attitude  which  they  indi- 
cated, led  some  to  expect  serious  dis- 
sension in  the  rebel  camp  at  a  time 
when  harmony  was  greatly  to  be 
desired. 


The  New  Haven 
Railroad 


In  response  to  a 
Senate  resolution, 
the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  submitted,  last 
week,  a  long  report  concerning  the 
recent  history  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  Company.  This  report  is 
based  upon  the  testimony  recently 
taken  and  upon  the  commission's  in- 
quiries. It  denounces  in  scathing 
terms  the  offenses  with  which  the 
public  is  already  familiar  and  to 
which  attention  has  been  directed  in 
our  pages.  The  conduct  of  the  road's 
financial  operations  is  characterized 
as  "one  of  the  most  glaring  instances 
of  maladministration  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  American  railroading."  This 
maladministration,  the  report  as- 
serts, caused  a  loss  of  more  than 
$60,000,000.  The  directors  were 
guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  and 


claims  for  $30<),000,000  against  liv- 
ing directors  and  the  estates  of  di- 
lectois  who  are  dead. 
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breach  of  trust;  the  Billard  opera- 
tions in  Boston  &  Maine  stock  were 
fraudulent  transactions ;  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Westchester  road  was  a 
profligate  waste  of  funds;  and  many 
of  the  other  acts  by  which  the  trol- 
ley roads  and  other  properties  were 
brought  under  the  company's  control 
are  sharply  condemned.  The  commis- 
sion recommends  civil  and  criminal 
prosecution  of  the  responsible  direc- 
tors; the  prosecution  of  John  L.  Bil- 
lard and  his  associates,  and  the  pros- 
ecution of  others  who  profited  by  the 
Westchester  operations. 

While  the  commission  and  its 
counsel  would  have  the  prosecutions 
undertaken  without  delay,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice prefers  to  proceed  first  in  a  dis- 
solution suit,  if  a  disintegration  of 
the  associated  properties  is  not  ac- 
complished without  such  pressure. 
Minority  stockholders  in  Massachu- 
setts have  brought  suit,  asking  that 
a  receiver  be  appointed  to  prosecute 


The  Country's 
Population 


A  bulletin  prepared 
under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Geog- 
rapher of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  issued  with  the  approval 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  estimates  the 
poj)ulation  of  the  country  on  July  1. 
On  that  date,  according  to  this  bul- 
letin, the  population  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  98,781,324;  in  1910  it 
was  91,972,266.  The  gain,  therefore, 
in  four  years  has  been  nearly 
7,000,000. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total 
is  assigned  to  the  five  most  populous 
states,  as  follows:  New  York,  9,899,- 
761;  Pennsylvania,  8,245,967;  Illi- 
nois, 5,986,781;  Ohio,  5,026,898; 
Texas,  4,257,854.  One-ninth  of  it  is 
found  in  five  cities — New  York, 
5,333,537;  Chicago,  2,393,325:  Phil- 
adelphia, 1,657,810;  St.  Louis,  734,- 
667;   Boston,  733,802. 


Mr.  Bryan's 
Peace  Agreements 


An  agreement 
was  reached  at 
Washington  on 
the  14th  concerning  a  peace  treaty 
with  Chile,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
similar  treaty  with  Peru  was  signed 
at  Lima.  On  the  following  day  Secre- 
tary Bryan  said  he  was  about  to  sign 
a  similar  agreement  with  Uruguay, 
and  that  signatures  would  be  at- 
tached to  agreements  with  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  within  a  few  days. 
Seventeen,  he  added,  had  already 
been  signed.  These  agreements  are 
with  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Netherlands, 
Bolivia,  Portugal,  Persia,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,   Costa  Rica,  Santo  Do- 


HUERTA'S  FINAL  MESSAGE  TO  THE  MEXICAN   CONGRESS 


Deputies  and  Senators:  Public  necessity,  admitted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  called  me  to  the  supreme  Magistracy 
of  the  Republic.  Later,  when  in  this  same  hall  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  you  in  compliance  with  the  con- 
stitutional precept,  I  promised  at  all  costs  to  bring 
about  peace. 

Seventeen  months  have  past  and  in  that  brief  period 
of  time  I  have  formed  an  army  with  which  to  carry  out 
that  solemn  promise.  You  all  know  the  immense  diffi- 
culties which  my  Government  has  encountered  owing  to 
a  scarcity  of  funds,  as  well  as  to  the  manifest  and  de- 
cided protection  which  a  great  power  of  this  continent 
has  afforded  to  the  rebels,  so  much  so  that  when  the 
revolution  had  been  broken  up,  seeing  that  its  chief 
leaders  were  and  continue  to  be  divided,  the  power  in 
question  sought  a  pretext  to  intervene  directly  in  the 
conflict,  and  the  result  of  this  was  the  outrage  com- 
mitted at  Vera  Cruz  by  the  American  fleet. 

Success  was  had,  as  you  know,  in  adjusting  honora- 
bly thru  our  delegates  at  Niagara  Falls  the  petty  Tam- 
pico  incident,  but  the  revolution  continued,  with  the 
support  of  whom  we  all  know. 

Yet  after  the  highly  patriotic  work  achieved  by  our 


delegates  at  Niagara  Falls,  there  are  still  some  who 
say  that  I,  come  what  may,  seek  my  personal  interest 
and  not  that  of  the  Republic.  And  as  I  need  to  rebut  this 
allegation  with  facts  I  tender  my  formal  resignation 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

The  national  Congress  must  know  that  the  Republic, 
thru  its  Government,  has  labored  in  entire  good  faith 
and  with  the  fullest  energj',  having  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  the  party  which  in  the  United  States  calls 
itself  democratic  and  having  shown  how  the  right 
should  be  defended. 

To  be  more  explicit,  I  shall  say  that  the  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  during  its  short  life 
has  dealt  deathblows  to  an  unjust  power.  Later  on 
stronger  workers  will  come,  using  implements  that  un- 
doubtedly will  end  that  power,  which  has  done  so  much 
harm  and  committed  so  many  injuries  on  this  continent. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  abandon  the  Pivsi- 
dency  of  the  Republic,  carrying  with  nie  the  highest 
sum  of  human  wealth,  for  I  declare  1  have  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  universal  conscience  the  honor  of  a 
Puritan,  whom  I,  as  a  gentleman,  challenge  to  wrost 
from   me  that  possession. 

Mav  God  bless  vou  and  mo. 
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NEXT 
The  safe,  close  to  the  throne,  shows  signs  of  hasty  departure 


Newark  Evening  News  ' 

DAYBREAK 
It    finds    Mexico    destitute    and    in    the    wilderness 


mingo,  Venezuela,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Peru.  The  terms  of  similar  conven- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  been  agreed  upon,  but  Great 
Britain  waits  for  the  approval  of  all 
her  self-governing  colonies. 

All  these  treaties  are  substantially 
identical,  providing  that  differences 
arising  between  the  signatory  pow- 
ers that  cannot  be  adjusted  dipU>- 
matically  shall  be  submitted  for  in- 
vestigation and  report  to  an  inter- 
national commission  of  five  mem- 
bers; that  the  investigation  shall 
con.sume  one  year,  and  that  during 
this  time  there  shall  be  no  hostil- 
ities. There  are  some  slight  varia- 
tiOHH  as  to  details.  Mr.  Bryan  says 
that  the  President  desires  ratifica- 
tion before  adjournment,  if  possible, 
but  .Home  of  the  Senators  do  not  ex- 
pect that  action  will  be  taken  at  the 
present  session. 


from  Managua,  he  replied:  "Just 
long  enough  to  catch  the  first  train 
from  the  capital."  Costa  Rica  re- 
cently filed  a  protest,  because  her 
interest  in  part  of  the  canal  route 
had  not  been  considered,  and  Salva- 
dor opposed  the  treaty,  alleging  that 
the  proposed  grant  of  a  naval  base 
in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  would  en- 
croach upon  her  territory.  Both  re 
publics    have    since    enlarged    their 


Nicara((ua  and 
Colombia    Treaties 


The  treaties  with 
Nicaragua  and 
Colombia  are  still 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Flelations, 
where  an  investigation  of  all  trans- 
a/;tionH  relating  to  the  agreement 
with  Nicaragua  is  being  made  by 
direction  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
witnesses  last  week  was  the  repre- 
sentative in  Nicaragua  of  the  New 
York  bankers  who  undertfK^k  a  reor- 
jfanixation  of  Nicaragua's  customs 
service  an'l  currency  system.  When 
ask«d  \ai  say  hf/w  long  the  present 
<'tOV*:rnmf.ut  would  ntand  after  with- 
drawal of  the  (Jnite/J  States  marines 


"'■J    Arnfririin     I'rfHH 

lUK    MAN    WHO    lOI-I.OWH    IIUKKTA 

Krunrlxfo  C'lirliiijiil,  who  »nitft>ilmi  I  hi-  (llcltilor 
UA  n  nUiii-iiHli  until  th>-  '''iiinlUiitloiiiilUlN  xhoiild 
'•<itriv.  In  n  illKliritfiiUhi'd  liiwyiT,  forly-»n<-  v<'(irit 
old,  of  '•x'idl«'ril  lilrlli  iirid  h'M'IiiI  rluirrri.  Hi- 
huM  J^'pri  l'r»'«id<'iit  of  Oii'  (loiirt  of  ./iihIIci-  iiml 
In     r«>Kard>'d    tut    n    nori-i>artl7.itfi 


protests  by  adding  objections  to 
parts  of  the  agreement  which,  they 
assert,  would  virtually  establish  a 
protectorate  and  impair  the  auton- 
omy of  other  Central  American  re- 
publics. It  is  reported  that,  owing  to 
the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Bryan  has  given  up 
all  hope  of  ratification. 

The  inquiry  about  Nicaragua  has 
prevented  consideration  of  the  treaty 
with  Colombia.  It  was  proposed  at 
first  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be 
asked  to  testify,  but  it  is  now  said 
that  he  will  not  be  invited  and  that 
other  persons  will  not  be  heard.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  published  a  long  defense 
of  the  agreement.  After  an  estrange- 
ment of  nearly  thirteen  years,  he 
says,  it  is  desirable  that  differences 
shall  be  adjusted  and  cordial  rela- 
tions resumed.  It  is  not  necessary, 
he  continues,  to  discuss  the  events 
which  gave  rise  to  the  estrangement, 
"Ijecause  it  does  not  matter  which 
|)arty  was  at  fault."  ('olombia  has 
insisted  upon  arbitration.  Having 
ofjposed  arbitration,  we  should  do 
justice  to  Colombia.  In  case  of  doubt 
as  to  what  is  just  we  should  rc^solve 
lYn'  doubt  against  ourselves  and  in 
her  favor.  Colombia  sulfc'red  groat 
(inancial  loss  wh(!n  sh(!  was  dc^prived 
of  I'anama.  Mr.  Bryan  cstitnatcs  at 
.^I7,r,()(),()()0  the  value  of  the  offer 
made  by  us  before  the  sejjaration, 
and  says  the  ucfiial  loss  afterward 
exce(!(lc(l  $2r),()()().()()().  '{'he  offer  made 
by  Minist(!r  Dubois  after  socossion 
was  ('(|uival<'nt,  he  says,  to  more 
than  $25, ()()(), 000.  The  expression   of 
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regret,  he  ustierts,  is  identical  in 
iiieaiiing  and  almost  identical  in 
words  with  the  expression  in  the 
Dubois  niernoranduiii.  We  should 
satisfy  Colombia's  sense  of  justice. 
We  can  afford  to  be  just  arul  even  to 
be  generous,  when  generosity  will 
"increase  the  friendliness  of  the 
many  millions  of  Central  and  South 
America,  with  whom  our  relations 
become  drtil.v    more  intimate." 

The      condition      of 
Hayt.  and  ^.^^^^^^  Domingo  and 

Santo  Domingo  ^^^^^  ,,,„tinues  to 
cause  some  anxiety  at  Washington, 
because  the  persistent  complaints  of 
European  powers  may  compel  inter- 
vention and  the  establishment  of 
protectorates.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  if  our  Government  should  pro- 
pose for  Hayti  a  fiscal  protectorate 
like  the  one  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France 
would  insist  upon  participation  in  it, 
and  that  to  this  our  Government 
would  not  consent.  Hayti  is  bank- 
rupt and  Santo  Domingo  cannot  con- 
tinue to  make  the  debt  payments  re- 
quired by  the  agreement,  which  is 
now  seven  years  old.  Both  are  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  Reports  from 
Santo  Domingo  indicate  that  a 
respectable  and  permanent  govern- 
ment cannot  be  formed  by  native 
leaders. 

Our  Government  has  sent  700  ma- 
rines to  Guantanamo,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  available  for  use  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  and  their 
property.  There  are  now  six  Amer- 
ican warships  at  or  near  the  ports 
of  the  two  so-called  republics.  In 
Santo  Domingo,  altho  the  Govern- 
ment is  gaining  in  its  battles  with 
the  rebels  in  the  north,  it  is  in 
danger  of  losing  the  capital.  Rebels 
captured  two  towns  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  capital,  last  week,  and 
were  restrained  from  attacking  the 
city  only  by  the  arguments  of  the 
United  States  charge  d'affaires, 
arguments  that  were  supported  by 
two  warships.  An  armistice  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  rebels  trans- 
mitted their  terms  by  the  ships' 
wireless  outfit  to  the  President  in 
the  north. 


admission  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  undesiralile  persons.  The  courts 
sustained  the  position  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  and  the  Japanese  captain  of 
the  steamer  was  ordered  to  sail  for 
India  before  six  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  July    IS. 

The  Hindus  prevented  the  captain 
from  getting  up  steam,  and  early 
Sunday  morning,  July  19,  he  asked 
for  assistance.  I'olicemen  and  immi- 
gration officials  to  the  number  of 
160  went  out  to  the  vessel  in  the 
largest  tug  available,  but  were  un- 
able to  gain  the  deck  because  from 
all  parts  of  the  ship  the  Hindus 
hurled  coal,  iron  bars,  clubs,  etc.,  in- 
juring many  of  the  police,  who  re- 
frained from  the  use  of  their  fire- 
arms. Premier  Borden  telegraphed 
his  thanks  to  the  police  for  not 
shooting  and  pledged  the  support 
of  Government  forces  to  bring 
about  the  legal  deportation  of  the 
Hindus. 

It  is  feared  that  lives  may  be  lost 
before  the  Hindus  are  subdued.  They 
are  desperate  from  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  have  declared  a 
hunger  strike.  Another  shipload  of 
Hindus  is  reported  to  be  on  the  way 
from  Calcutta. 


Hindus  in 
British  Columbia 


King  Calls 
Ulster  Conference 


The  efforts  of  the 
Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  deport  350 
Hindus  who  arrived  at  Vancouver 
three  months  ago  are  being  forcibly 
resisted  by  the  Hindus.  In  order  to 
test  the  status  and  rights  of  British 
citizenship  as  applied  to  Indians, 
and  to  secure  laborers  for  his  large 
lumbering  projects,  a  wealthy  Hindu 
merchant,  Gurdit  Singh,  chartered  a 
Japanese  steamer  to  transport  the 
Hindus  to  Canada.  The  Canadian 
immigration    officials    refused    them 


After  a  week  of 
marking  time, 
due  largely  to  the 
dread  lest  a  step  by  either  side  pre- 
cipitate a  conflict,  the  Ulster  ques- 
tion has  again  assumed  menacing 
proportions.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  deadlock  which  seems  to  have 
been  reached  after  last  week's  prog- 
ress toward  a  compromise. 

The  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
accepting    Lord    Lansdowne's    com- 


v^    luternatioiKil   News 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  CYRII,  I'OKTE 
Who  will  pilot  the  "America,"  Hodman  Wana- 
maker's  airhoat.  in  her  transatlanlir  tlijfht  if 
the  .ship  proves  capable  of  risinjc  from  the 
water  witli  the  neoessary  load.  Experimeiils 
have    iM'en     unfavorable 


premise  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
Irish  Nationalists  and  John  Red- 
mond, liedmond  refuses  to  accede  to 
any  further  delay,  he  is  against 
accepting  the  amending  bill  of  the 
Lords,  and  insists  on  the  Home  Rule 
bill  exactly  as  it  past  the  Commons. 
The  Liberals  are  powerless  without 
the  support  of  the  Nationalists,  and 
the  Unionists,  of  course,  will  not  ac- 
cept the  present  j)rovisions  regard- 
ing Ulster.  Thus  deadlocked,  events 
again  took  a  drift  toward  settling 
the  (juestion  by  arms. 

Then  King  George  stepped  in.  For 
the  second  time  in  the  Ulster  ques- 
tion he  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
acting  as  a  mediator  betwen  the  fac- 
tions. Postponing  his  trip  to  Spit- 
head — an  action  without  precedent — 
where  he  was  to  review  the  general 
mobilization  of  the  greatest  fleet 
ever  gathered  under  the  English 
Hag,  he  called  Premier  Asquith  into 
hurried  conference  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  on  Monday  Mr.  Asquith 
announced  In  the  Commons  the  call- 
ing of  a  conference  by  the  King  in 
which  all  parties  would  be  repre- 
sented. 

Rumor  of  a  split  in  the  Cabinet 
has  stiffened  the  opposition  of  the 
Unionists.  A  powerful  minority, 
which  is  said  to  include  Winston 
Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs;  Lewis 
Harcourt,  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, and  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  is  said  to  be  in 
favor  of  coming  out  boldly  with  a 
definite  offer  of  concessions,  sub- 
stantial enough  to  receive  the  con- 
siderations of  the  Ulster  leaders. 
Their  counsel  may  be  sufficient  to 
prevail  at  the  conference  called  by 
the  King. 

While  the  Lords  have 

Opposition  to     ^g^^     occupied     with 

Persian  Od        ^^^^  j^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

mons  have  been  discussing  the  bud- 
get and  the  question  of  providing  oil 
for  the  navy,  where  opposition  has 
developed  to  the  Persian  agreement. 
Following  the  failure  of  the  Colom- 
bian concession  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Mexican  supply,  the  Admiralty 
has  practically  searched  the  earth 
for  oil  which  has  not  been  monopo- 
lized. An  agreement  had  been  made 
with  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Companv 
by  the  First  Lord,  Winston  Church- 
ill, where  for  £2.000,000  the  Admi- 
ralty acquires  controlling  interest  in 
the  company's  wells  in  the  provinces 
of  Arabistan  and  Luristan.  Persia. 

This  agreement  has  been  attacked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  empire's  eastern  foreign 
policy.  The  oil  wells  are  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  ami  the  o\\  nuist  be 
conveyed  to  tidewater  by  pipe  lii\os 


Brown  Brothers 

AN   INVENTOR   WHO   WRECKED   TRADITION 
H.    J.    Gaisman.    whose   device    for   writinj;   a   caption    on    a    photofcrai)hic 
film  at  the  time  the  picture  is  taken   was  bought  by  a   lar^e  camera  cor- 
poration,   received    S300,000   for   his   patent   rights.   This   is   said   to   be   the 
largest    sum    ever    paid    outrijfht     for    an    invention    and    belies    familiar 

generalizations 


Edwin    Lvvick 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  DAVIS  CUP  MATCHES 
Candidates  for  the  American  team  to  defend  the  cup  have  been  hard  at 
it  in  the  Westchester,  SeabriRht  and  Lon^wood  tournaments.  R.  Lindley 
Murray,  here  shown,  was  overcome  by  the  heat  at  SeabriKht.  Just  grad- 
uated from  Stanford  and  with  only  three  years  of  tennis  back  of  him, 
he  has  been   the  sensation   of  the  season 


running  thru  wild  and  uninhabited 
country.  To  protect  the  pipe  lines  in 
case  of  necessity,  it  is  said,  would  be 
to  .subject  the  Indian  military  estab- 
lishment to  a  burden  greater  than  it 
could  bear,  besides  breaking  the 
agreement  with  Russia  that  neither 
country  was  to  maintain  troops  in 
Persia.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  should  endeavor  to  de- 
velop the  oil  fields  of  Burma,  which 
is  British  territory,  rather  than  haz- 
ard the  navy's  resources  in  foreign 
territorv. 


French  Chamber 
Adjourns 


After  having  four 
times  failed  to 
adopt  a  budget, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate  at  last  agreed  on  the  fifth, 
and  following  its  hurried  passage, 
adjourned  the  Hession,  which  has 
been  stormy  anrl  hazardous,  even 
from  P'rench  standards. 

Around  the  income  tax  clause  of 
the  budget  arose  the  chief  conten- 
tion l>*;tween  the  two  houses.  It  was 
over  this  same  provision,  which 
Caillaux  opposed,  that  the  quarrel 
arose  between  the  Finance  Minister 
an'l  Talmette,  the  editor  of  Fiuora. 
which  culminated  in  the  murder  of 
the  lattfT  by  Mme.  (.'aillaux.  As 
adopted,  the  law  directs  that  if,  on 
Hn  owner'.H  death,  fraudulent  returns 
have  f>een  made  on  hJH  estate,  the 
('tovfrnmcni  is  to  collect  \nu-k  taxes 


for  the  years  when  no  returns  were 
made.  It  provides  also  for  a  tax  of 
five  per  cent  on  foreign  incomes. 
These  provisions  were  made  neces- 
sary by  the  deficit  of  $60,000,000 
which  the  Government  faced  at  the 
Loginning  of  the  year. 

Opposition  to  President  Poincare 
and  his  policies,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Socialists,  following  their 
electoral  victory  of  May,  when  they 
gained  thirty-eight  seats  in  the 
Chamber,  to  defeat  the  new  mili- 
tarist policy  of  the  republic,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  session's 
vicissitudes.  President  Poincare  was 
obliged  to  postpone  until  the  ad- 
journment his  visits  to  the  Czar  and 
to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  which  are  the  most 
ambitious  ever  undertaken  by  a 
F'rench  President.  PVom  the  Russian 
visit  plans  for  defcuisive  and  offen- 
sive military  cooperation  between 
the  two  powers  are  expected  to  de- 
velof). 


Prosecuting 
Beilis  Sympathizers 


A  1  t  h  o  on  ac- 
count of  the 
outragtid  senti- 
ment of  the  Wf>rld  the  Russian  Cov- 
ernment  failed  in  its  attempt  to  con- 
vict M<'nd«!l  P.eilis  of  the  crime,  of 
"ritual  murder,"  a  libel  persistently 
cirr-ulatefl  against  the  Jew i.sti  race,  it 
has  b<'«Ti  hounding  z'eafously  cjver 
sinff    all    sympathizers    in    its    f)wii 


territory  of  the  accused  man.  On 
November  5,  during  the  Beilis 
trial,  the  Bar  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
District,  in  the  name  of  Russian 
justice,  unanimously  past  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  prosecution. 
More  than  one  hundred  lawyers  sub- 
.scribed  to  the  resolution,  and  the 
Government  immediately  ordered 
their  prosecution.  The  list  was  later 
reduced  to  twenty-five,  all  of  v^'hbm 
have  just  been  convicted  ahd  sen- ' 
tenced  to  from  six  to  eight  months' 
imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  their 
political  rights. 

Indignation  is  running  high  in  St. 
Petersburg  at  what  is  known  as  the 
"vendetta"  tactics  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Immediately  following  the  con- 
viction of  the  barristers,  a  great 
ban(iuet  was  given  in  their  honor  in 
the  capital,  attended  by  over  two 
hundred  public  men.  Strikes  at  a 
number  of  factories  and  at  the  great 
PutilofT  shipyard,  employing  more 
than  IV),()(){)  men,  took  place  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  barristers'  cfindem- 
nation.  When  two  of  th(!  convicted 
riK!!)  appeared  in  the  Duma,  of  which 
they  were  rrietribers,  they  w(!re  greet- 
ed with  tr<!m(!ndous  ovations.  "^Fhesc 
events,  coupled  vi'ith  the  growing 
assertidns'rtf  its  independence  by  the 
Duma,  f)oint  toward  a  rapid  drift  to 
the  tcrriocr  of  lOO-l,  and  out.hrcaks  of 
the  smolder! rijJ:  flames  can  be  expect- 
ed nhtiosl   riHirnciit ;irily. 


SHALL  WE  ANNEX  NORTHERN  MEXICO? 


BY   AKTllUK   KICHAKU   lllNTON 


w 


HEN  uur  war  with  Mexico 
closed  ill  thf  turtles  with 
the  treaty  ot  Ciuudulupe 
Hiilaigo,  and  we  acquired  the  States 
of  California,  northern  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  con- 
tinued our  possession  of  Texas,  our 
peace  commissioners  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  outgeneraled  diplomatic- 
ally in  several  important  particulars. 
Our  expansion  stopped  just  at  the 
point  where,  having  gone  so  far,  it 
should  have  gone  farther.  The  cardi- 
nal error  of  the  commissioners  and 
the  Polk  Administration  was  the 
failure  to  appreciate  the  great  im- 
portance of  access  to  the  sea.  They 
overlooked  American  access  to  and 
rights  of  navigation  upon  the  Gulf 
of  California,  the  arm  of  the  Pacific 
that  extends  up  the  Mexican  coast 
between  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora 
and  the  Mexican  Territory  of  Lower 
California.  Had  our  commissioners 
foreseen  the  future  greatness  of  the 
territory  they  were  acquiring,  they 
could  not  have  made  such  a  mistake. 
As  it  was,  they  consented  to  an 
international  boundary  line  that  cuts 
off  southeastern  California  and  Ari- 
zona from  water  traffic  as  completely 
as  tho  they  were  located  a  thousand 
miles  inland,  notwithstanding  that 
the  headwaters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia are  within  less  than  fifty 
miles  of  their  boundary. 

From  the  failure  of  our  treaty 
makers  to  appreciate  waterways  to 
the  ocean  grew  the  two  large  mis- 
takes of  detail.  We  should  have 
taken  Lower  California,  whose  pos- 
session would  have  assured  us  full 
navigation  rights  upon  the  adjacent 
waters.  We  blundered  next  in  not 
enforcing  the  surrender  of  all  that 
territory  for  which  we  paid  so  well 
in  the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  a  few 
years  later,  forming  the  present 
southern  part  of  Arizona  and  the 
southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico, 
together  with  what  was  much  more 
important,  and  which  we  have  never 
obtained,  all  that  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can State  of  Sonora  extending  south 
from  Yuma  and  the  present  bound- 
ary line,  and  lying  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  gulf.  This  mistake  was 
largely  a  logical  sequence  of  the  first 
— the  failure  to  get  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  our 
troops  occupied  Guaymas  and  Mazat- 
lan,  the  principal  cities  on  the  Mexi- 
can coast  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Guaymas  is  the  leading  port  of  the 
State  of  Sonora  and  far  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Mexican  west  coast.  It 
is  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  Arizona  line  and  two  hundred 
and   fifty   miles   northeast    from    La 
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Paz,  the  southern  capital  of  Lower 
California.  That  at  the  close  of  the 
war  we  did  not  insist  upon  the  sur- 
render of  thi.s  port,  and  most  or  all 
of  Sonora,  and  even  of  Mazatlan  and 
most  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  is 
strange,  as  the  Polk  Administration 
desired  more  territory  to  the  south 
in  the  interest  of  pro-slavery  politics. 
But  the  treaty  that  closed  the  war 
restored  Guaymas  and  all  Sonora 
and  Mazatlan  to  Mexico. 

American  possession  of  Guaymas 
and  the  west  coast  of  Sonora  would 
have  rendered  the  transfer  of  Lower 
California  to  our  sovereignty  inev- 
itable. Holding  this  fine  harbor  and 
the  immediately  surrounding  terri- 
tory to  the  south,  the  United  States 
would  be  today  in  absolute  command 
of  the  gulf  on  both  shores.  All  the 
cities  and  towns  of  southern  Arizona 
are  nearer  Guaymas  by  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  even  by  the  present 
roundabout  route  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  than  they  are  to 
Los  Angeles,  now  the  nearest  Amer- 
ican point  where  they  can  reach  tide- 
water. With  Guaymas  in  American 
hands,  Arizona  would  receive  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  her  progress.  As  it 
is,  so  far  as  concerns  advantage  to 
Americans  in  that  state,  the  fine 
harbor  might  as  well  not  exist. 

American  possession  of  Guaymas 
is  now  practically  certain  not  to 
come  unless  thru  the  fortunes  of 
some  future  war,  a  thing  no  right- 
minded  American  can  propose  as  a 
means  to  the  end  in  view.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  ethics  or  in  interna- 
tional codes  of  honor  to  prevent  us 
from  using  every  possible  influence 
thru  diplomatic  channels  to  bring 
about  the  annexation  of  the  north- 
west corner  of  Sonora — an  almost 
wholly  uninhabited  region,  without 
railroads  or  industries,  and  of  no 
value  to  its  owners.  The  only  reason 
for  keeping  it  was  that  it  afforded 
an  overland  route  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, but  that  has  proved  to  be  im- 
practicable and  is  not  used,  all  com- 
munication between  the  peninsula 
and  the  Mexican  mainland  being  by 
sea  or  thru  California,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  by  rail.  Whatever  might 
be  paid  for  this  corner  of  territory 
would  be  clear  gain  to  Mexico. 

By  the  annexation  of  a  very  small 
strip  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
Sonora,  and  by  the  expenditure  of 
some  labor  and  money  by  the  Federal 
Government,  San  Jorge  Bay,  near 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  could  be  made 
an  important  American  port.  Such  a 
port,  when  connected  by  railroad 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  line  in 
Arizona,  would  give  direct  and  easy 
access  to  tidewater.  Federal  improve- 


ment of  navigation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado,  certain  to  come  with 
annexation,  would  enable  all  boats  to 
come  up  the  river  to  Yuma,  a  route 
occasionally  traveled  even  at  present 
by  flat-bottomed  river  boats,  and  one 
that  has  been  used  since  very  early 
times.  If  annexation  of  the  strip 
essential  to  these  objects  becomes 
pcjssible,  the  international  line  from 
Nogales,  Arizona,  instead  of  being 
deflected  unnaturally  to  the  north  as 
it  is,  should  be  made  to  run  south- 
west by  west  to  the  gulf,  the  annexed 
territory  becoming  a  part  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Of  our  two  blunders,  the  failure  to 
require  the  surrender  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia was  probably  the  worse.  Mex- 
ico's insistence  upon  possession  of 
the  territory  was  due  to  fear  of  the 
military  and  naval  advantages  which 
its  occupation  would  afford  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  another 
war.  Theoretically,  possession  of  the 
peninsula  would  place  the  United 
States  in  a  position  to  threaten  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico;  prac- 
tically considered,  the  possibility  is 
of  no  importance,  as  the  discrepancy 
between  the  military  strength  of  the 
two  nations  is  too  great  for  this 
factor  to  be  of  any  consequence. 

From  the  time  when  the  war  was 
in  progress  up  to  the  present,  the 
annexation  of  Lower  California  has 
been  periodically  agitated.  During 
the  war  American  troops  occupied 
the  territory.  The  inhabitants,  iso- 
lated almost  completely  from  Mexico, 
like  those  of  New  Mexico  and  south- 
ern Colorado,  knew  little  and  cared 
nothing  about  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country  which  had  nominally 
ruled  them  for  the  twenty-six  years 
elapsing  since  the  Spanish  evacua- 
tion in  1820.  They  oflFered  no  resist- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  they  welcomed 
the  Americans,  and  being  assured  by 
the  military  commander  that  an- 
nexation would  follow  the  war,  a 
number  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  When  this 
promise  was  not  kept  by  the  Polk 
Administration,  many  of  these  aban- 
doned their  property  and  moved  to 
American  soil.  The  United  States 
never  compensated  them  for  their 
losses,  nor  was  there  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  any 
suggestion  that  a  clause  be  inserted 
therein  guaranteeing  them  protec- 
tion in  Mexico.  They  were  simply 
abandoned  to  their  fate. 

Early  in  the  fifties,  William 
Walker,  the  daring  Tennessee  adven- 
turer, famous  for  his  subsequtMit 
invasion  and  seizure  of  Nicaragua, 
attempted  to  rectify  the  mistake  of 
our  Government.  With  a  few  follow- 
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ers  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
and  in  a  midnight  attack  seized  La 
Paz,  the  capital  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Lower  California,  proclaim- 
ing independence  of  Mexico  and  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  The 
movement  failed,  and  Walker  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  Since  then  the 
proposal  to  annex  the  peninsula  has 
been  agitated  in  newspaper  articles 
in  a  half-hearted  way  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  move  has  been  made  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

The  peninsula  today  is  little 
changed  from  the  sleepy  days  before 
our  war  with  Mexico.  Isolated  from 
the  mainland  of  Mexico,  it  has  been 
almost  completely  neglected  by  the 
government  at  Mexico  City,  by 
which  it  is  still  governed  as  a  terri- 
tory without  even  the  shadowy  form 
of  local  self-government  nominally 
allowed  to  the  twenty-eight  states  of 
the  Mexican  Union.  Except  La  Paz, 
none  of  its  settlements  rises  above 
the  level  of  villages. 

Imperial  County,  California,  lies 
in  the  southeasternmost  corner  of 
that  state.  It  comprizes  the  great  Im- 
perial Valley,  settled  within  the  last 
few  years  by  some  twenty-five 
American  ranchers,  typical  Amer- 
ican pioneers,  who  have  changed  an 
arid  wilderness  into  a  thriving  gar- 
den spot.  The  magic  wand  was  irri- 
gation from  the  Colorado  River 
There  has  been  constructed  an  elab- 
orate system  of  dams  and  intakes,  a 
large  and  essential  part  of  which, 
tho  owned  and  used  by  Americans 
living  in  the  United  States,  is  neces- 
sarily located  on  Mexican  soil.  It  is 
thus  subject  to  Mexican  law,  and  in 
tiVne  of  revolutionary  troubles  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  such  protec- 
tion as  the  nominal  government  of 
Mexico  City,  or  whatever  band  of 
revolutionists  or  banditti  that  comes 
along,  may  .see  fit  to  afford.  During 
the  present  political  disturbances, 
the  people  of  the  valley  have  several 
times  called  upon  Washington  to 
secure  proper  protection  for  their 
property  in  Mexico.  Annexation  is 
the  only  remedy  for  the  conditions. 

Tf^Jay  all  goods  coming  to  the  Im- 
perial Valley  or  to  any  part  of  Ari- 
zona by  sea  must  be  hauled  from  Los 
Angeles  by  rail.  The  distance  from 
Iv^'is  Angeles  to  the  Imperial  Valley 
is  three  hundred  odd  miles;  to  the 
various  cities  and  towns  of  Arizona, 
from  three  to  .seven  hundred  miles. 
With  I>ower  r;alifornia  under  Amer- 
ican rule,  and  the  improvements  to 
navigation  certain  to  be  made  by  the 
American  Government  under  such 
conditions,  goods  would  come  by  sea 
and  be  landed  at  the  very  door  of  the 
valley,  hut  American  posHCSHJon  of 
th»'  f)'Tiiri-'.iilH  would  also  he  u  comrncr- 
f;ial  advantage  to  Mexico.  The  pres- 


ence of  American  ports  of  entry  on 
the  gulf  would  mean  increased  trade 
between  the  United  States  and 
Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  and  all  ports  on 
the  Mexican  Pacific  coast.  Also,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  vessels 
coming  thru  the  Panama  Canal 
would  call  at  these  ports,  if  there 
were  American  ports  of  call  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  gulf. 

At  present  the  resources  of  the 
peninsula  are  almost  wholly  undevel- 
oped. The  territory  gives  some  indi- 
cations of  oil,  silver  mines  have  been 
worked  in  a  slovenly  way,  and  large 
copper  mines  are  operated  by  a 
French  company.  Just  across  the 
line  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California  there  are  a  number  of 
large  ranches  owned  by  Americans, 
both  individuals  and  corporations. 
Cattle  are  raised  here  and  sold  in 
California.  All  the  crops  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  including  cotton,  are 
grown  also  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  line,  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  being  used  for  irrigation. 
While  farming  is  now  confined  to 
limited  areas,  very  little  of  the  soil 
of  the  peninsula  is  unproductive, 
given  water,  it  being  similar  in  this 
respect  to  a  large  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  Nevada  and  southern 
California.  That  artesian  water  can 
be  had,  as  is  the  case  in  most  similar 
territory  in  the  southwestern  United 
States,  seems  likely.  With  a  climate 
quite  as  favorable  for  health  and 
productiveness  as  that  of  southern 
California,  one  can  imagine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  neglected  strip,  if 
ever  it  comes  under  irrigation.  Altho 
yet  in  their  infancy,  the  fisheries  are 
one  of  the  resources  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia most  developed  at  present. 
The  pearl  fisheries  of  La  Paz  have 
long  been  famous.  Oysters  and  other 
fish  from  the  Lower  California  coast 
are  sold  today  in  all  the  principal 
American  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  sug- 
gested, there  would  be  the  great  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  having  Amer- 
ican ports  for  commerce  five  hun- 
dred miles  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Panama  Canal  than  any  we  now  pos- 
sess on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Magdalena 
Bay,  with  a  harbor  equal  to  every 
demand,  is  closer  to  the  Canal  by 
this  distance  than  San  Diego,  nf)W 
the  first  American  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific reached  by  vessels  coming  thru 
the  Canal.  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  peninsula,  is  still 
nearer  the  Canal  by  two  hundred 
miles  than  MagdaUtna  Hay,  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  advantages  of  owner- 
ship of  the  bay  in  case  of  war  with 
some  strong  naval  power — a  contin- 
gency pf>Hsibly  remote,  but  still  one 
worth  mentioning  in  connection  with 
the  subject     urc  f.f)vif)U3. 


Mexico  does  not  need  undeveloped 
territory.  Her  crying  need  is  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  means  to  develop 
a  tenth  part  of  her  more  populated 
districts.  Mexico  has  no  need  of  Low- 
er California  or  northwestern  Sono- 
ra,  and  has  given  them  no  develop- 
ment. They  have  not  served  her  and 
cannot  serve  in  the  purposes  for 
which  she  valued  them.  We  need 
them,  could  develop  them,  would  de- 
velop them. 

If  armed  intervention  does  not 
come,  and  Mexico  is  unwilling  at 
present  to  surrender  through  diplo- 
matic negotiation  the  territory  need- 
ed by  us,  then  we  should  push  the 
matter  of  a  joint  protectorate  over 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  in- 
cluding that  portion  of  Sonora  and 
Lower  California  which  surrounds 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Gulf  of  California,  with 
ports  under  joint  control  on  both  the 
Lower  California  and  Sonora  shores 
of  the  gulf  open  to  the  free  transit 
of  American  imports  and  exports. 
Such  joint  protectorate  should  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion under  such  international  super- 
vision that  Americans  can  be  as- 
sured of  results.  It  should  also  make 
full  provision  for  American  control 
over  that  portion  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  irrigation  works  located  in 
Mexico. 

Between  Tucson,  Arizona,  and 
San  Jorge  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  a  railroad  can  be 
built  over  what  is  almost  an  air  line. 
Under  annexation  or  a  joint  protec- 
torate such  a  line  would  be  practical- 
ly sure  to  be  built,  and  it  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  Arizona.  Even  as 
it  is  now,  such  a  line,  possessing  the 
privilege  of  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  the  United  States  through  Mex- 
ican territory  in  bond,  might  help 
the  situation  somewhat.  Before  the 
present  outbreak  in  Mexico  an  Amer- 
ican company  was  formed  to  build 
such  a  railroad,  but  the  project  died 
an  untimely  death,  killed,  presum- 
ably, by  the  oncoming  revolution. 

The  legislatures  of  California  and 
Arizona  .should  awake  the-  Federal 
Government  by  continued  resolu- 
tions; their  governors  should  take 
the  question  to  the  annual  conference 
of  state  executives,  and  their  sen- 
ators and  representatives  should 
bring  the  matter  before  Congress. 
Strong  as  are  the  reasons  for  an- 
nexation in  benefits  to  the  contiguous 
localities,  the  Government  should  be 
reminded  that  the  (lucstion  is  more 
than  lf)cal,  is  one  of  national  concern, 
and  bound  up  with  what  may  easily 
become  in  the  near  future  issties  of 
international  importance. 

Hake  IS  field,  California. 


REASON   AND  SOUL 

WHAT   1    HKLIKVK  AND  WHV-KLEVKNTll   PAPER 
BY   WILLIAM    HAYES   WARD 


WK  know  the  world  of  exist- 
ences ami  forces  under 
three  forms,  that  of  mat- 
tt'f,  that  of  life,  and  that  of  thought. 
In  preceding  articles  I  have  indi- 
cated how  the  world  of  matter  and 
the  world  of  life  appear  to  me  to 
hear  witness  to  a  superior  Intelli- 
gence which  has  created  or  guided 
them.  1  now  come  to  consider 
whether  the  world  of  thought  has  a 
similar  origin,  or  has  merely  grown, 
ill  an  evolutionary  way,  out  of  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  life. 

The  forces  of  matter,  life  and 
thought  are  totally  diverse  from  each 
other.  Life  is  a  phenomenon  of  tre- 
mendous significance.  It  marks  an 
absolutely  different  stage  in  the  op- 
eration of  nature.  Physical  forces 
can  give  us  rocks,  mountains,  conti- 
nents, rivers,  oceans,  winds,  light- 
ning and  rain,  and  their  continued 
operation  would  reduce  the  earth  to 
a  degradation  of  morass  and  sea.  But 
life  brings  a  new  force  which  fights 
physical  forces,  produces  forms  veg- 
etable and  animal,  which  operate  and 
direct  to  their  own  ends  all  physical 
forces  and  exercize  a  dominance  over 
them.  But  there  is  a  third  stage  in 
the  operations  of  nature.  As  organic 
life  is  of  a  different  order  from  inert 
matter,  so  mind  is  of  yet  another  or- 
der from  either,  and  vastly  higher 
than  they.  With  the  animal  kingdom 
there  came  in  mind,  not  possest  by 
the  physical  elements,  and  no  more 
by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is,  in 
some  degree,  a  characteristic  of  all 
animal  life.  The  lowest  forms  have 
intelligence  enough  to  feel  for  their 
food.  As  higher  forms  appear  they 
learn  to  avoid  danger,  to  search 
abroad  for  their  sustenance,  to  swim, 
to  fly,  to  run,  till  conscious  reason 
appears  in  man  and  is  supreme  over 
the  course  of  nature. 

WHAT  THINKS? 

As  I  have  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  activities  of  life  can  be  fully 
explained  by  the  laws  of  physics, 
altho  life  constantly  uses  the  laws  of 
physics,  so  I  am  not  easily  persuad- 
ed that  mentality,  with  its  crowning 
power  of  will,  is  explained  under  the 
laws  of  life.  Such  is  the  teaching  of 
those  who  hold  that  thinking  is  noth- 
ing more  than  brain  action.  Beyond 
all  question  the  brain  is  active  in  all 
mental  processes ;  and  one  can  make 
the  hypothesis  that  the  brain  is  all 
there  is  to  it,  that  its  province  is  to 
produce,  secrete  thought,  feeling, 
will,  consciousness,  just  as  the  liver 
secretes  bile;  or  one  can  take  another 
hypothesis  that  the  brain  is  an   in- 
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strument  which  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mental  activities  by  «ome 
separate,  outside,  immaterial  power 
somewhat  as  a  harj),  inactive  and 
silent  itself,  is  the  instrument  of  nm- 
sic,  responsive  to  the  fingering  of  the 
musician.  In  the  latter  view  one  could 
think  of  the  l>rain  either  as  respon- 
sive to  the  infiuence  of  some  univer- 
sal force,  as  the  wind  plays  on  an 
Aeolian  harp,  or  as  affected  by  the 
action  of  an  individual  mind  attached 
to  itself  alone.  That  would  be  the 
man's  soul,  and  this  view  has  held 
the  field  the  world  over,  and  in  all 
ages.  This  is  mainly  because  the 
phenomenon  of  will  is  evidently  the 
action  of  individual  and  not  general 
consciousness.  We  know,  if  we  know 
anything,  that  we  feel,  we  think  and 
•we  will,  each  for  himself.  We  may 
then  dismiss  the  supposition  of  some 
universal  force  blowing  upon  the 
brain,  or,  to  use  the  figure  of  the 
ocean,  bubbling  up  into  it  as  produc- 
ing all  its  activities,  whether  we  call 
that  force  God  or  anything  else.  Un- 
_  der  the  hypothesis  of  some  external 
power  using  the  brain  as  instrument 
our  consciousness  puts  it  under  the 
control  of  each  individual's  own 
mind,  but  may  leave  the  question 
open  whether  other  minds  can  also 
use  it.  We  have  then  two  alterna- 
tives left  to  consider,  one  that 
thought  is  entirely  a  function  of  the 
brain;  the  other  that  each  brain  has 
its  own  ruling  mind,  separate  from 
matter,  which  uses  the  brain  as  its 
implement. 

BRAIN    AND   SOUL 

The  physiologist  cannot  decide 
which  of  these  two  hypotheses  is 
true.  His  business  is  to  study  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  brain,  and  he  may  see 
nothing  but  the  brain  acting,  while 
the  psychologist  may  see  something 
else. 

The  knife  and  the  microscope  can 
investigate  only  the  material  brain 
and  discern  how  it  works.  If  there  is 
mind  it  is  as  invisible  as  the  wind 
which  we  know  blows  on  a  harp.  It 
might  seem  a  hopeful  method  of  fur- 
ther research  to  inquire  whether  the 
law  of  conservation  of  energy  applies 
to  mental  action.  Here  we  find  that 
every  thou)j:ht  or  feeling  or  volition 
is  accompanied  by  a  certain  action  of 
the  brain  cells,  and  flow  of  blood,  so 
that  the  brain  is  affected  by  every 
mental  activity.  Yet  this  is  not  con- 
clusive; there  may  be  something  else. 
Even  so  the  harp  is  affected  in  the 
movement  of  its  strings  and  the  vi- 
bration of  its  frame  by  the  finger  of 
the   player,   so   that   the   amount   of 


force  in  the  finger  is  exactly  matched 
by  the  energy  of  these  vibrations. 
Hut  it  is  the  player  that  plays  the 
tune,  not  the  harp.  In  the  case  of  the 
brain,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  any  Joule's  law  is  applica- 
ble to  the  transformation  of  brain 
matter  or  brain  force  into  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  thought-force.  In  his 
Presidential  Address  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association  in  its  physiology 
section,  1911,  I'rof.  J.  S.  Macdonald 
says : 

There  is  no  one  at  the  present  time 
who  is  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  en- 
ergy transformation  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system.  Further,  there  is  certainly 
no  one  capable  of  dealing  with  such  pe- 
culiarities as  might  ari.se  in  the  enerf^-y 
tiansformation  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  is  associated  with  the  mind. 

He  further  says: 

There  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  sup- 
port or  to  rebut  the  statement  that  the 
brain  is  possibly  affected  by  influences 
other  than  those  that  reach  it  by  the 
definite  paths  proceeding  from  the  sense 
organs  and  from  the  different  receptive 
surfaces  of  the  body.  It  is  still  possible 
that  the  brain  is  an  instrument  trav- 
ersed freely,  as  the  ear  by  sound,  by  an 
unknown  influence  which  finds  reso- 
nance within  it.  Possibly,  indeed,  that 
the  mind  is  a  complex  of  such  reso- 
nances, music  for  which  the  brain  is  no 
more  than  the  instrument,  individual 
because  the  music  of  a  single  harp,  ra- 
tional because  of  the  orderly  structure 
of  the  harp.  Consider  such  a  possibil- 
ity .  .  .  inasmuch  as  an  instrument 
shaped  in  the  embryo  of  a  certain  set 
of  conditions  may  in  due  course  of  time 
become  the  play  of  some  new  influence 
which  has  taken  no  immediate  part  in 
fashioning  it.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
Doint  beyond  this  statement  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  refrain  from  using  the 
word  soul. 

Professor  Macdonald's  illustration 
appears  to  me  to  have  argument  in  it. 
The  ear  is  a  delicate  organ  inactive 
and  useless  until  mysteriously  excit- 
ed by  a  vibration  from  without.  Just 
so  the  eye  more  delicately  construct- 
ed must  wait  for  the  access  of  light 
before  it  can  see;  and  even  so  it  may 
be  that  the  yet  more  delicate  ox-gan- 
ism  of  the  brain  which  is  torpid  in 
sleep  or  under  anesthesia  is  an  in- 
strument which  is  traversed  as  freely 
as  is  the  ear  or  the  eye,  by  an  exte- 
rior influence  which  finds  resonance 
within  it.  That  influence  would  be 
the  soul. 

THINKING   IS   NOT    MATERI.\L 

We  see ;  but  we  do  not  see  what  it 
is  that  makes  us  see.  We  have  sight 
and  the  organ  (»f  sight:  but  because 
we  cannot  see  the  cause  of  sight 
which  aft'ects  the  eye  we  assume  and 
believe  in  an  invisible  ethtM-  and  its 
invisible  waves.  We  cannot  sec  the 
cause  which    affects    the    brain    and 
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gives  us  thought,  but  we  are  quite 
within  our  rights  when  we  assume 
that  something  works  on  and  thru 
the  brain,  and  we  call  it,  invisible  as 
it  is.  mind  or  soul.  We  have  the  right 
to  believe  that  it  is  something  more 
and  other  than  brain  because  the 
brain  is  purely  material,  matter  that 
has  life  in  it,  and  its  products  must 
be  material,  as  all  products  of  living 
matter  are,  seeds,  fruits,  muscles,  or- 
gans. Thinking  is  not  material.  It  is 
very  hard  to  conceive  of  thought  as 
a  function  of  matter,  even  of  the 
brain,  for  we  see  in  it  nothing  akin 
to  material  forces.  Thought  belongs 
to  a  different  plane.  It  is  immaterial, 
spiritual,  not  physical.  What  is  a 
thought?  Can  you  put  it  in  balances 
and  weigh  it?  Can  you  measure  its 
bulk?  Has  it  dimensions?  By  what 
yard-stick  can  we  measure  love  and 
hate?  By  what  micrometer  can  we 
compare  the  relative  values  of  ideas? 
Conscience  has  no  relation  to  weight 
or  bulk.  No  physiologist  can  tell  us 
that  Shakespeare  exhausted  more 
brain-tissue  in  writing  "The  Tem- 
pest" than  Walt  Whitman  in  compos- 
ing "Leaves  of  Grass,"  or  that  Vir- 
gil's brain  was  more  worn  away  than 
that  of  Maevius. 

Yet  it  is  for  another  reason  chiefly 
that  the  boor  or  the  philosopher  be- 
lieves he  has  a  soul,  a  proof  that  de- 
pends on  con.sciousness.  He  feels 
that  there  is  something  in  him  that 
is  lord  of  his  body.  He  originates 
purpose,  will,  and  his  body  serves 
and  obeys  him.  He  cannot  think  of 
the  body  as  himself.  He  is  its  mas- 
ter; it  is  his  slave.  The  master  must 
be  something  other  than  the  slave. 
He  does  not  see  it,  and  he  thinks  of 
it  as  something  spiritual.  It  is  then 
easy  for  the  savage  to  imagine  that 
in  dreams  his  soul  leaves  the  body 
and  wanders  off  to  visit  other  souls. 
The  philosopher  regards  the  dreams 
as  mere  fancies  of  imagination,  but 
he  knows  that  something  in  him,  or, 
rather,  the  real  self  has  initiative, 
originates  thought,  exercizes  will, 
and  using  the  reservoir  of  the  brain 
sends  messages  by  way  of  the  nerves, 
which  are  but  the  extensions  of  the 
brain  to  ail  the  body.  To  him  the 
whole  nervous  system,  brain  as  well 
as  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves, 
seems  all  to  be  but  his  instruments, 
the  brain  like  the  boiler  of  a  locomo- 
tive from  which  power  goes  thru 
steam  pipes  and  cylinders  to  move 
the  pistons  and  wheels,  while  the  en- 
vrineer's  will  controls  it.  So  I  look  at 
the  operation  of  the  mind  and  the 
iKKJy.  The  brain  is  the  steam-chest, 
the  \t\f>f)<\  is  the  furnace  which  siif)- 
plies  its  force,  the  steam  pipes  are 
the  nerves  which  carry  the  force 
wh»T»'  nei-ded,  and  th*-  rernaining 
mfic'hfrierv   c'irreHpf»rifJM   to  the   parts 


of  the  body  which  obey  the  message 
of  the  nerves.  But  back  of  all  is  that 
which  gives  orders,  which  we  call  the 
soul,  the  engineer  of  the  great  hu- 
man machine,  which  knows,  thinks, 
wills,  while  brain  and  cord  and 
nerves  are  its  obedient  servants.  Man 
wills;  he  cannot  think  that  matter 
wills.  There  is  something  of  the  same 
intangible  order  as  is  the  will  itself 
that  he  feels  is  ruler,  originator,  in- 
itiator, something  more  than  the  ma- 
terial body.  If  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond the  working  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system,  then,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  there  can  be  no  free- 
will ;  all  must  go  on  mechanistically. 
But  it  does  not  go  on  mechanistically. 
■'No  physics,  no  mathematics,"  says 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "can  calculate  the 
orbit  of  a  house-fly." 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  reason 
why  all  except  some  philosophers 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  soul  within,  or  related  to,  the 
body.    It  carries   conviction    to    mv 


mind,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  be- 
cause I  and  all  other  people  wish  to 
believe.  I  do  not  yet  put  any  serious 
weight  in  the  so-called  psychic  revel- 
ations. The  evidence  for  them  have 
not  convinced  me  of  their  genuine- 
ness, and  my  incredulity  is  sup- 
ported by  their  worthlessness. 

What  relation  does  belief  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  human  soul 
have  with  belief  in  God?  Just  this, 
that  the  existence  of  many  millions 
of  human  souls,  all  immaterial,  all 
invisible,  does  away  with  any  pre- 
sumption against  the  existence  of  a 
superior,  or  supreme,  immaterial,  in- 
visible Being  related  to  the  universe 
which  he  may  control,  even  as  the 
human  soul  controls  its  body.  The 
argument  is  not  absolute  and  final ; 
one  can  yet  disbelieve.  The  step  ,  is 
easy,  however,  from  the  human  soul 
to  the  existence  of  a  Soul  of  the  Uni- 
verse, which  yet  is  not  the  universe, 
but  which  rules  over  it  as  the  human 
soul  rules  the  body. 


BLOOD    WILL    TELL 


THE  chief  impediment  in  the 
way  of  medic£.l  treatment  is 
now  as  it  always  has  been, 
difficulty  of  diagnosis,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  obscure  diseases  of 
the  internal  organs  where  the  visible 
symptoms  are  vague  and  similar.  But 
recent  experiments  on  animals,  chief- 
ly carried  on  by  Professor  Abder- 
halden,  of  Halle,  point  the  way  to  a 
new  and  more  accurate  method  of 
diagnosis  for  such  diseases  by  the 
analysis  of  the  blood,  similar  to  the 
methods  worked  out  by  Koch  and 
Behring  in  the  case  of  infectious 
diseases.  They  di.scovered  that  when 
bacteria  of  any  kind  invaded  the 
human  organism  a  protective  fer- 
ment was  formed  and  appeared  in  the 
blood  which  destroyed  the  foreign 
matter,  xenogenes,  produced  by  these 
particular  bacteria.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  body  adopts  the  same  means 
of  protection  against  the  excretions 
and  products  of  decomposition  of 
diseased  organs  ^haemoxenes).  This 
gives  an  opportunity  of  ascertainijig 
the  existence  anfi  location  of  a  mal- 
ady in  its  early  stages  when  the 
chanres  of  cure  are  more  favorable 
than  when  it  fjecomes  chronic.  For 
instance,  a  patient  complains  of 
strong  and  continuous  headaches  ac- 
companied by  insomnia.  The  exami- 
nation reveals  no  symptom  r)ermit- 
♦ing  a  d<-(init<'  diagnosis.  The  doc- 
tor tak«-H  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  patient  aiirl  dis 
tributes  it  in  a  number  of  test 
tubes.  Into  each  test-tube  is  th<'n 
[)ijt  a  piece  from  a  flifr(!rent  organ  of 
the   ariirri;il    used    for    the   control,    a 


piece  of  brain  matter,  a  piece  of  liyer, 
of  the  lung,  of  the  kidneys,  of  the 
heart,  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  Examining  the  test-tubes 
twenty-four  hours  later  it  is  found 
that  lung,  liver,  kidneys  and  heart 
have  not  been  altered  by  the  serum 
but  that  the  brain  and  the  thyroid 
gland  show  signs  of  being  decom- 
posed. This  proves  that  the  blood  of 
the  patient  contains  ferments  from 
the  brain  and  from  t"he  ^^hvroid  gland, 
and  that  indicates  that  the  functions 
of  these  two  organs  are  disturbed, 
thus  introducing  into  the  blood  cells 
insufficiently  decomposed.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland  being  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  proper 
function  of  the  brain,  the  positive 
reaction  of  this  part  of  the  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  disturbances  of 
the  brain  cells  are  caused  by  the 
thyroid  gland  sufjplying  the  brain  in- 
sufficiently with  this  necessary  secre- 
tion. Thus  the  doctor  knows  exactly 
where  his  treatment  has  to  begin. 

This  method  of  diagnosis' has  been 
found  useful  in  determining  whether 
an  operation  for  cancer  has  been  suc- 
cessful or  n(»t.  If  it  has  the  cancer 
ferrrujnts  disappear  from  the  blood 
in  about  a  fortnight  aft(,'r  the  cancer 
has  been  rem')ved.  If  not,  a  test  of 
the  blood  a  month  or  two  later  will 
show  that  the  cancer  has  not  been 
(■om|)l(!tely    eradicated. 

The  imf)ortance  of  the  discovery 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to 
l('a<l  to  rrmthods  of  treatment  for  or- 
ganic diseases  such  as  have  been  so 
successful  in  infectious  diseases  like 
di|)h'hr'ria  ;in<l  lyplinid. 
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inteiestiny  tu  recall  at  thin  time 
iif  Mr.  Hrandeis's  prtdictiun.f  fur  the 
Sew  Haven  Railroad.  As  far  back  an 
1910,  and  beft/re,  he  began  to  preach 
against  the  consequences  that  must 
attend  the  "banker  management"  of 
great  railroad  and  industrial  prop- 
erties, at  that  time  looked  upon 
and  commended  as  extremely  advan- 
tageous. The  Neiv  Haven  was  the 
last  ivord  in  such  control,  and  upon 
its  board  sat  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  financiers  in  America.  How 
they  served  their  trust  has  been  well 
brought  out  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  direst  of 
Mr.  Brandeis's  predictions  were  only 
too  well  justified  in  the  wrecking  of 
this  prosperous  railroad.  The  steps 
by  which  Mr.  Brundeis  reached  the 
position  he  holds  are  here  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Richard,  formerly  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  "Common"  and  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
"Press." — The  Editor. 

LOUIS  U.  BRANUEIS,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  easily  the  most  liked  and 
the  most  hated  man  at  the 
Bar  in  America.  It  is  agreed  that  his 
remarkable  talents  placed  the  most 
alluring  rewards  of  professional  suc- 
cess within  his  grasp.  How  and  why 
he  came  to  put  aside  wealth  and 
power  and  social  prominence  to  enroll 
himself  as  the  People's  Attorney  has 
puzzled  many,  and  not  until  his  ca- 
reer is  studied  as  a  whole  is  this 
understood. 

Brandeis'  ancestors  were  well-to- 
do  Jews  in  Bohemia,  his  father,  a 
small  manufacturer,  living  in  Prague 
until  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848  led  Louis'  parents  to  come  to 
America.  They  located  in  Louisville, 
where,  in  1856,  Louis  was  born.  The 
family  lived  in  comfort ;  were  inter- 
ested in  literature,  music,  art — and 
looked  upon  money  as  a  means  rather 
than  an  end.  The  Brandeises  were 
stanch  Abolitionists,  for  they  had  an 
instinctive  hatred  of  oppression. 

In  1872  the  Brandeis  family — 
Louis  was  the  youngest  of  four  chil- 
dren— were  taken  to  Europe.  Louis 
entered  a  realschule  in  Dresden, 
trained  with  German  thoroness,  and 
left  it  an  honor  pupil.  He  never  had 
a  college  education;  but  he  had  its 
equivalent,  perhaps  its  superior,  in 
this  intensive  training,  broadened  by 
travel  and  by  contact  with  cultured 
people. 

The  reconstruction  following  the 
Civil  War  had  played  havoc  with  the 
Brandeis  fortunes.  Hence,  when  the 
family  returned  to  America  in  1875, 
and  Louis  decided  to  become  a  law- 
yer, he  faced  the  necessity  of  earning 
his  way.   He  entered   Harvard    Law 
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School  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  com- 
pleted the  course  in  two  years,  took 
first  honors  in  his  class,  remained  a 
year  longer  for  a  post  graduate 
course,  paid  all  his  bills  and  had 
$1000  lemaining,  earned  Ijy  tutoring. 

Brandeis'  elder  sister  had  married 
Charles  Nagel,  afterward  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  Pres- 
ident Taft  and  then  prominent  at 
the  St.  Louis  bar.  St.  Louis,  a  center 
of  rapid  growth,  appealed  to  young 
Brandeis  and  he  formed,  in  the  fall 
of  1878,  a  desirable  connection  with 
the  law  office  of  James  Taussig,  un- 
cle of  the  Harvard  economist,  and 
then  a  leader  in  the  corporate  prac- 
tise of  the  Southwest. 

A  career  of  especial  promise 
seemed  open  to  him  in  St.  Louis. 
Most  of  the  lawyers  of  that  town 
and  time  were  self-trained;  rare  at 
the  bar  were  incisive  minds  like  that 
of  the  brilliant  young  Jew,  trained 
at  an  eminent  law  college,  and  the 
facility  with  which  Brandeis  got  to 
the  core  of  a  matter  in  controversy 
and  to  the  authorities  necessary  to 
buttre.ss  a  professional  opinion 
marked  him.  The  practise  of  Mr. 
Taussig  consisted  largely  of  railroad 
work.  It  is  a  picturesque  turn  of  for- 
tune that  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponent of  "Big  Business"  had  it 
within  his  power  in  his' youth  to  be- 
come a  railroad  attorney. 

But  to  the  traveled  young  Ken- 
tuckian  the  St.  Louis  of  that  day 
seemed  crude.  After  a  few  months, 
longing  for  the  more  artistic  en- 
vironment of  Boston  drew  him  East. 
One  of  his  closest  friends  at  Har- 
vard had  been  Samuel  D.  Warren, 
son  of  the  great  paper  manufacturer. 
Warren  wrote  inviting  Brandeis  to 
return  to  Boston  and  join  him  in  a 
law  partnership.  This,  helped  by  the 
memory  of  his  unusual  career  at 
Harvard,  launched  Brandeis,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  among  the  elect  of 
the  American  Athens.  There  followed 
years  in  which  he  became,  one  might 
almost  say,  a  darling  of  the  priv- 
ileged. About  the  bright  youth  who 
had  so  dramatically  won  front  rank 
in  Harvard  Law  there  was  the  tinge 
of  romance;  he  had  within  him  abil- 
ity and  culture;  and  partnership  with 
Warren  helped  to  supply  the  en- 
dorsement of  respectability,  if  any 
was  needed.  Long  is  the  list  of  homes 
of  highest  status  in  which  he  be- 
came a  guest  much  sought  after — 
homes  in  which,  were  you  to  mention 
his  name  now,  kindly  faces  would  fill 
with  scorn  and  actual  hatred  show. 
Vet  it  was  not  until  he  began  to  look 
into  the  causes  of  poverty  and  to 
question  the  claims  of  privilege, 
that   his   social   acceptability   waned. 


"I  think  it  was  the  affair  at  Home- 
stead," Mr.  Brandeis  told  irie,  "which 
first  set  me  to  thinking  seriously 
about  the  labor  problem.  It  took  the 
shock  of  that  battle,  where  organ- 
ized capital  hired  a  private  army  to 
shoot  at  organized  labor  for  resist- 
ing an  arbitrary  cut  in  wages,  to 
turn  my  mind  definitely  toward  a 
searching  study  of  the  relations  of 
labor  to  industry. 

"1  had  been  asked  to  give  a  course 
on  Business  Law  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and 
had  gone  to  some  pains  to  prepare 
my  lectures  tracing  the  evolution  of 
the  common  law  in  its  relation  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  when  one 
morning  the  newspaper  carried  the 
story  of  the  pitched  battle  between 
the  Pinkertons  on  the  barge  and  bar- 
ricaded steel  workers  on  the  bank.  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  common  law, 
built  up  under  simpler  conditions  of 
living,  gave  an  inadequate  basis  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  the  modern  factory  system. 
I  threw  away  my  notes  and  ap- 
proached my  theme  from  new  angles. 
Those  talks  at  Tech  marked  an  epoch 
in  my  own  career." 

It  would  be  instructive  if  a  report 
of  them  were  now  available.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  about  them,  however, 
is  that  Brandeis  twenty  years  ago 
took  not  the  narrow  legalist  view 
then  common  (and  yet  not  uncom- 
mon) among  men  of  his  profession, 
but  the  broad,  humanistic  view  which 
has  come  to  be  nowadays  the  accept- 
ed one,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Much  of  Brandeis'  strength  came 
from  the  fact  that  he  always  regard- 
ed his  practise  as  an  opportunity  for 
mental  development.  The  late  W.  H. 
McElwain  built  up  a  wonderful  busi- 
ness in  shoe  manufacturing.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  applying  the  principles 
now  known  as  "scientific  manage- 
ment." Brandeis  was  his  counsel  and 
business  adviser,  as  he  had  been  of 
many  of  New  England's  successful 
manufacturers.  It  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  Brandeis  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  successful  argument  in 
the  first  railway  rate  case,  summar- 
ized in  his  dramatic  contention  that 
if  the  railway  executives  would  cor- 
rect wastes  in  operating  practise  they 
could  save  a  million  dollars  a  day. 
He  had  seen  what  efficiency  methods 
could  accomplish. 

The  beginning  of  Brandeis'  useful 
career  in  labor  arbitration  was  char- 
acteristic. A  client — a  leading  shoe 
manufacturer — mentioned  to  him 
casually  a  labor  incident  in  one 
of  his  factories.  Braiuleis  leplioil 
promptly:   "Your  superintondont  did 
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exactly  the  wrong  thing;  it  is  like 
courting  a  strike."  Before  the  error 
could  be  corrected  the  strike  came 
and  Brandeis  was  asked  to  advise. 

He  suggested  a  conference  with 
the  president  of  the  international 
union.  The  conference  was  opened  by 
Brandeis  asking  the  president  to 
state  what  the  trouble  was.  When  the 
latter  had  finished  his  story,  client 
and  union  president  were  alike 
dumbfounded  by  Brandeis  saying: 
"My  client  is  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  us 
out?"  Such  frankness  was  irresisti- 
ble; the  union's  president  at  once 
set  to  work  and  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment was  soon  found. 

So  long  as 'Brandeis  confined  his 
public  activities  to  serving  as  free 
counsel  for  charity  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations as  a  municipal  reformer 
or  as  mediator  in  industrial  disputes, 
he  received  practically  unanimous 
praise  from  Boston's  "best  citizens." 
But  as  early  as  1883  he  had  come  to 
the  opinion  that  public  franchise  cor- 
porations should  not  be  allowed  to 
have  valuable  rights  in  the  streets 
without  paying  for  them;  and  about 
ten  years  later  he  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  to  protest  against  the 
gift  of  a  franchise — in  the  case  of 
the  West  End  Street  Railway,  ances- 
tor of  the  present  Boston  Elevated. 

It  was  at  a  legislative  hearing  at 
the  State  House  and  he  argued  long 
and  forcefully  for  public  compensa- 
tion. The  promoters  and  stockholders 
of  West  End  were  eminent  citizens, 
the  cream  of  Back  Bay  respectabil- 
ity. The  Legislature  had  not  then 
been  tainted  by  the  presence  of  "pro- 
gres.sives."  Hence,  Brandeis'  protest 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  More  than  that — 
the  newspapers  gave  columns  to  the 
arguments  for  the  franchise;  somo 
never  mentioned  Brandeis  at  all,  oth- 
ers merely  noted  that  he  had  ap- 
peared in  opposition.  It  was  his  first, 
but  not  his  last,  experience  with  a 
closed   press. 

Later  in  a  gas  hearing,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  Brandeis  had  a  sim- 
ilar experienff;.  The  arguments  ff>r 
the  company  were  reporter!  in  full; 
the  argument  of  Brandeis,  for  the 
people,  epwh-marking  in  that  it 
guided  the  subse«juent  settlement, 
was  barely  mentioned.  This  time  a 
leading  editor  in  Boston  replierl  to 
a  citizen  who  asked  why  his  paper 
had  given  such  relatively  small  space 
to  the  Brarifleis  argument:  "We 
couldn't  vary  well  have  nothing  t>ijt 
gan  in  the  paper.  Besides,  the  gas 
people  paid  us  a  dollar  a  line." 

BrandeJH'  xf-rioiis  fight  to  protert 
the  public'^  Htreet  franchises  began 
in  \H*f(',.  when  the  Boston  P'Jevated 
Htfcrnf)tf(\  to  grab  the  remaining 
street'  of  Hositon,  Then  he  was  prac- 


tically alone.  Later,  in  1900,  1901  and 
1902,  with  scarcely  a  handful  of  citi- 
zens organized  as  the  Public  Fran- 
chise League,  Brandeis  led  the  fight 
to  preserve  municipal  ownership  of 
the  subways  and  secure  proper  terms 
for  the  people  and  eflficient  public 
control. 

These  steps  marked  a  definite 
parting  of  the  ways.  The  darling  of 
the  rich  remained  their  darling  no 
more.  In  clubs,  some  eyebrows  were 
lifted  and  some  former  intimacies 
grew  cold.  Various  vague  stories 
floated  about,  attributing  his  course 
to  this  or  that  selfish  motive.  His 
enemies  grew  in  number  and  daring 
when,  later,  he  undertook  his  monu- 
mental battle  with  the  house  of  Mor- 
gan over  the  pyramided  New  Haven. 
Then  clients  withdrew;  and  there 
began  to  be  whisperings  among  col- 
leagues at  the  bar  that  Brandeis 
was  "unprofessional." 

Among  the  leaders  of  Boston's 
financial,  professional  and  intellect- 
ual life,  Brandeis  soon  had  to  pursue 
a  lonely  way.  But  he  never  wavered. 
Nor  did  he  allow  any  of  these  inci- 
dents to  irritate  or  embitter  him.  He 
just  fought  on,  taking  the  conse- 
quences calmly.  Now,  when  the  lofty 
structure  of  New  England  trans- 
portation monopoly  has  toppled  over 
and  lies  in  ruins,  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  all  his  prophecies,  I  asked 
him  how  he  felt  about  it. 

"No,  I  have  no  exultation.  There 
are  too  many  victims  whom  I  tried 
to  warn  but  who  would  not  listen." 

Brandeis  first  gained  national  re- 
nown in  connection  with  his  settle- 
ment of  the  Boston  gas  controversy. 
For  a  .score  of  years  the  gas  busi- 
ness in  the  Hub  had  been  a  football 
of  private  speculators.  Two  quarrel- 
ing companies  wanted  to  merge  and 
the  question  of  terms  arose. 

Brandeis  brought  in  a  plan  which 
eventually  was  adopted  and  which 
has  since  been  recognized  as  creat- 
ing almost  ideal  conditions  of  private 
ownership.  Its  principle  was  profit 
sharing  between  utility  corporation 
and  cr>nsumers;  a  mutual  bonus  for 
efficiency.  The  company  was  allowed 
a  seven  per  cent  return  upon  a  fixed 
capitalization  so  long  as  it  sold  gas 
as  low  as  ninety  cents  a  thousand 
feet.  But  each  time  it  would,  by  in- 
creased efficiency,  lower  the  price 
five  rents  a  thousand,  it  might  raise 
its  dividend  rate  one  per  cent.  Bos- 
ton now  has  eighty-cent  gas,  the 
company  nine,  per  cent  divi(l(!nds  and 
the  public  a  contented  feeling. 

How  Brarifleis  won  the  fight  ffjr  an 
eight-hour  law  for  women  factory 
workers,  first  in  Oregon,  lat«!r  in  llli- 
rioiH — won  it  by  hu  masterly  a  show- 
ing of  the  Hocjai  damage  from  f)ver- 
fatigue  that  the  courts  had  i\<>  escafie 


from  declaring  the  statute  constitu- 
tional; how  he  helped  to  bring  order 
and  justice  out  of  the  tangle  of  the 
cloak  makers'  strike  in  New  York; 
how  he  battled  with  Ballinger,  fought 
the  railroad  rate  case,  cleared  the  fog 
away  from  the  problem  of  trust  reg- 
ulation and  laid  bare  the  sources  and 
correction  of  money  concentration 
are  later  services  so  fresh  in  mind 
that  they  do  not  need  review.  In  none 
of  these  engagements  did  he  receive 
a  fee  except  as  counsel  in  the  Bal- 
linger investigations. 

The  Brandeis  law  firm  has  long 
been  among  the  leaders  in  Boston; 
one  in  which  many  partners  and  a 
large  staff  of  workers  cooperate.  It 
is  really  a  department  store  of  legal 
counsel  and  service.  Brandeis  himself 
has  always  lived  simply,  his  one  dis- 
sipation being  a  dinner  table  around 
which  he  loves  to  group  men  and 
women  who  have  thought  or  done 
things  and  to  get  them  to  telling 
what  they  know^his  continuous  uni- 
versity. Otherwise,  the  Brandeis 
home  is  run  as  economically  as  the 
home  of  the  average  man  on  small 
salary.  The  excess  of  his  large  in- 
come he  returns  in  public  service. 

I  asked  him  how  he  found  time  to 
supervise  so  varied  a  law  business 
and  also  do  so  many  big  public  tasks 
seemingly  without  hurry  or  fatigue. 

"I  have  learned  how  to  work  with 
others,"  he  replied.  "As  a  beginner. 
I  took  any  honorable  business  that 
offered.  I  have  walked  miles  to  col- 
lect a  $10  collection  account.  But  T 
have  never  wanted  to  continue  in  any 
line  of  legal  work  longer  than  I  found 
it  instructive.  When  the  development 
it  afforded  ceased,  I  withdrew,  turn- 
ing the  job  over  to  some  junior,  over 
whom  I  merely  kept  sympathetic 
watch.  In  this  way,  tho  I  know  what 
is  going  on  in  my  office,  I  am  able 
to  save  my  strength  for  other  and 
larger  tasks." 

It  is  his  knack  of  i)eing  able  to 
concentrate  on  a  big  task  and  to  find 
the  right  help  which  marks  his 
genius. 

"Have  you  a  complete  philosophy 
of  life?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  many  opinions,"  he  re- 
plied; "but  I  am  not  a  doctrinaire. 
My  habit  of  mind  has  been  to  move 
from  one  problem  to  another,  giving 
to  each,  while  it  is  before  me,  my 
undivided  study.  1  am  a  Democra*, 
but  I  have  laid  most  stress  on  the  lit- 
tle '(].'  (Jive  men  a  free  field.  Pro- 
vide (!(|uality  of  opr)ortunity  and 
we  attain   th(!   New    Freedom." 

In  a  way  Brandeis  looks  like  Lin- 
coln. It  is  a  resemblance  less  of  phy- 
siognomy than  of  soul;  but  in  the 
countenance  of  each  there  is  an  ex- 
pression of  pity  for  the  unfortunate, 
of  syinpalfiy  for  1  he  oppressed.  Mran 
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deis  also  has  much  of  Lincoln's  keen 
appreciation  of  humor.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  he  also  shares  Lincoln's  in- 
tuitiveneas.  You  would  scarcely  sup- 
poue,  from  reading  a  Brandeis  brief, 
HO  crushing  in  its  logic,  so  irresisti- 
ble in  its  cumulative  citement  of 
precetlents  and  facts,  that  the  man 
who  wrote  it  had  distinctly  a  fem- 
inine mind,  a  mind  which  leaps  to 
conclusions  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
lightning's  flash,  a  mind  that  works 
by  "hunches."  But  so  he  has. 

"The  right  or  wrong  in  a  case  is 
evident  to  me  at  a  glance,  as  soon  as 
I  have  the  facts,"  he  said.  "Then  it 
is  only  a  task  of  arranging  the  facts 
and  digging  out  the  law." 


There  is  alH*>  a  certain  fineness  of 
conscience  in  Hrandeis  which  is  more 
suggestive  of  the  Jewish  prophet  of 
old  than  of  the  twentieth  century 
Big  Business  lawyer.  And  with  just 
one  more  example  of  it  1  think  we 
may  close  this  story. 

Years  ago,  in  Boston,  when  still  a 
young  man,  Brandeis  had  been  en- 
gaged to  appear  at  the  State  House 
as  attorney  foi"  a  sectarian  charity 
which  was  seeking  a  state  subsidy. 
A  neighbor  one  evening  argued  with 
him  the  impolicy  of  such  a  use  of 
state  funds.  Brandeis  listened  and 
said  little,  but  when  the  hearing 
came  off  he  did  not  appear  for  his 
client.  Later  he  confest  that  he  had 


been  moved  by  the  neighbor's  argu- 
ment to  review  his  own  premises,  had 
seen  the  error  in  his  position  and 
had  then  made  a  resolution — ^after- 
ward  unbroken — never  again  to  ap- 
pear before  a  legislative  body  to  rep- 
resent any  private  interest  for  a  fee. 
Not  that  private  interests  were  nec- 
essarily in  the  wrong  or  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  a  full  hearing, 
but  that  it  would  be  unfair  for  him 
to  act  as  an  attorney  for  a  private 
interest  when  there  was  no  certainty 
that  there  would  be  any  one  to  repre- 
sent the  people's  side.  Such  was  the 
real  beginning  of  his  dedication  as 
the  People's  Lawyer. 
Clercland,   Ohio 


NINETY    IN    THE    SHADE 

BY    E.   P.   POWELL 


ALAUY  writes  us,  about  her 
home,  that  it  is  "very  com- 
fortable, altho  the  hottest  spot 
in  the  United  States."  Our  opinion 
is  that  the  thermometer  at  ninety 
means  something  very  different  in 
different  localities.  Indeed  we  are 
sure  of  this.  Like  this  happy  madam 
we  would  much  rather  see  it  ninety 
than  zero;  but  when  a  breeze  comes 
from  the  Atlantic  and  another  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  same  time, 
to  play  over  your  head,  it  is  nothing 
at  all  like  being  in  an  oven  in 
the  mountains.  Every  morning  our 
neighbor  as  he  passes  at  about  eight 
o'clock  says,  "Considerable  air  stir- 
ring this  morning." 

That  is  about  what  we  want;  we 
want  the  air  stirred.  Houses  are  sel- 
dom built  right.  Their  purpose  ap- 
parently is  to  keep  the  air  from  be- 
ing stirred  at  all.  Some  one  ought  to 
patent  for  us  a  house  that  has  the 
opposite  condition  as  a  definite  end. 
Verandas  are  almost  always  too  nar- 
row and  they  generally  butt  out  on 
the  hot  side  of  the  house.  If  the  air 
.stirs  at  all,  where  your  hammock  is 
swung,  it  is  first  heated.  Be  sure  to 
have  your  veranda  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide  and  part  of  it  on  the  sunless 
side  of  the  house.  Why,  in  other 
words,  should  not  about  one-half  of 
a  good-sized  house  be  veranda?  A 
summer  kitchen  can  be  at  one  end 
of  the  north  side,  only  don't  block  up 
the  east  end.  Let  the  good  housewife 
have  the  "air  stirring"  when  she 
cooks  your  dinner.  For  sleeping, 
swing  your  beds  on  the  south  or  west 
side;  and  have  it  so  that  you  can 
draw  them  up  to  the  ceiling,  out  of 
the  way,  in  the  daytime. 

But  why  should  one  have  all  out- 
doors around  him  and  creep  under 
cover  or  board  himself  in  at  night? 
The  fascinating  part  of  Swiss  Family 


Robinson  is  that  they  slept  in  the 
trees.  Chickens  do  this  when  they  are 
allowed  to  choose  their  sleeping 
place.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  utilize  some  of  our  trees  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Mosquitoes? 
The  time  has  come  when  they  should 
be  abolished.  A  little  kerosene  in  the 
sink  holes  will  generally  do  this. 
Double  the  number  of  your  ham- 
mocks and  take  afternoon  naps,  at 
least,  where  the  air  stirs  freely. 

Some  one  sent  us  last  summer  an 
electric  fan.  This  mitigates  the  hor- 
ror of  airless  rooms,  only  that  you 
must  have  some  way  of  running  it. 
And  this  means  that  electric  power 
ought  to  be  used  in  every  country 
house  of  any  quality,  not  only  to  run 
the  water  and  light  the  house  at 
night,  but  to  fan  the  folk  when  it 
is  ninety  in  the  shade.  We  hitched 
ours  at  once  to  the  power  house;  and 
have  enjoyed  it  ever  since  while 
thinking  that  every  home  and  even 
every  barn  might  easily  be  supplied 
with  something  like  it.  What  will  the 
animals  say  to  that? 

Have  you  got  a  brook  about  your 
house  or  within  a  hundred  rods?  Is 
it  on  ground  high  enough  to  make  it 
possible  that  it  should  run  into  the 
house  itself.  Yes,  we  mean  into  the 
house,  and  right  thru  the  cellar,  in 
as  tortuous  a  stream  as  possible.  Let 
it  do  this  to  cool  the  house,  or  one 
room  in  it  at  least,  before  it  goes  on 
into  the  garden  to  irrigate  the 
strawberries  and  potatoes.  Always 
stirring,  jumping,  singing,  it  should 
make  a  pool  for  a  night  bath  in  the 
garden,  and  help  to  fan  any  one  who 
enjoys  an  orchard  hammock.  Let  it 
be  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  while 
you  are  reading  the  last  novel,  or 
possibly  drowsing  over  the  latest 
poem.  The  Independent  will  be  a 
thoroly  good  salad  for  your  retreat. 


Of  course  a  cool  well,  bored  into 
the  rock,  is  essential  to  any  decent 
home  in  the  country.  What  a  fool  a 
man  is  who  slaves  twenty  or  thirty 
years  for  food,  and  all  this  while  is 
bringing  up  a  family  on  water  that 
is  supplied  by  a  shallow  fifteen  or 
twenty-foot  well.  It  is  not  a  well  at 
all — but  likely  to  be  wholly  ill.  If  we 
were  born  over  again,  and  had  our 
way  about  it,  we  would  get  at  once 
into  more  water  contact.  We  knew 
at  one  time  a  shapely  little  fellow  of 
eleven,  and  we  never  knew  the  time 
when  that  boy  did  not  have  his  pants 
rolled  up  as  high  as  he  could  get 
them,  while  he  paddled  and  puddled 
in  every  bit  of  water  he  could  find. 
It  was  a  comely  habit,  and  we  have 
often  wished  that  all  of  the  boys 
could  get  out  of  the  streets  and  into 
a  creek.  If  you  have  your  choice 
about  it,  build  by  a  river  or  a  good- 
sized  brook,  and  do  not  by  any 
means  forget  to  run  the  brook  thru 
the  house. 

We  have  a  little  lake  that  covers 
half  our  acres.  That  lake  cools  the 
air,  furnishes  fish,  is  a  mirroi'  of  the 
stars  and  the  trees,  and  an  everlast- 
ing joy.  Find  one  if  you  can,  just  big 
enough  to  let  your  farm  swallow  it. 
A  boat  is  just  as  much  a  tool  as  a 
wagon,  and  a  home  tool  at  that.  We 
shall  lay  down  our  pen  at  this  mo- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  fact.  We 
shall  come  back  soon  with  a  string 
of  bass  or  perch,  and  eating  our  din- 
ner out-of-doors,  under  a  huge  water 
oak,  we  shall  not  care  whether  the 
thermometer  is  eighty  or  ninety,  for 
we  have  built  a  house  and  we  have 
adjusted  ourselves,  so  that  we  need 
not  be  victims  of  climate.  For  one 
may,  if  he  will,  run  away  not  only 
from  twenty  below  zero,  but  from 
one  hundred  above. 
Sorrotto,  Florida 
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TO  express  the  spirit  and  influ- 
ence of  Chautauqua  can  any- 
body coin  a  better  single  word 
than  "Chautauquanism"?  This  is  a 
constructive  "ism,"  less  of  a  creed 
than  an  attitude  toward  education 
and  life.  In  a  twentieth  century  in- 
dustrial nation,  possest  of  the  desire 
to  achieve  real  democracy,  the  chief 
industry  must  be  education.  It  is  one 
thing  to  organize  an  industry^  it  is 
another  thing  to  socialize  it.  Chauta- 
quanism  is  helping  to  socialize 
American  education  for  the  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

Chautauqua  asserts  that  education 
is  not  a  thing  apart  from  everj'day 
life.  Conventional  schooling  takes  up 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
lifetime  of  most  people.  In  ways  of 
making  life  out-of-school  education- 
al, utilizing  the  intellectual  discipline 
which  the  experience  of  living  guar- 
antees to  thoughtful  people,  Chau- 
tauqua's unconventional  contribu- 
tions to  American  educational  meth- 
ods have  been  unique  and  permanent. 

Chautauqua  successfully  attacked 
the  superstition  that  one  is  ever  too 
old  to  learn,  decades  before  the  mod- 
em psychologists  declared  that  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  race 
was  mental  arrest  or  stagnation  after 
schfxjl  age  has  been  past.  Research 
specialists  now  assure  us  that  the 
cells  of  the  brain  most  concerned 
with  mental  life  keep  on  growing  un- 
til at  least  the  age  of  sixty-three  and 
probably  to  the  very  end  of  life.  They 
tabulate  data  showing  that  sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  greatest  work 
of  400  of  the  world's  greatest  men 
was  done  after  their  sixtieth  year. 

Chautauqua  supplies  educational 
facilities,  long  neglected  by  conven- 
tional system.H,  for  father  and  mother 
at  home,  because  the  family  is 
still  most  important  among  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  Public  library 
service  is  prepared  for  by  teaching 
people  how  to  use  brxiks  to  advan- 
tage. 

Chautauqua  circles,  in  city,  town 
and  country,  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience in  so-called  sfK;ial  center  ac- 
tivities and  continuation  school  work 
for  adults,  the  results  of  which  are 
serviceable  to  conventional  .school 
authorities  tx>day.  Must  the  school 
\tf.  "a  place  in  which  all  the  people 
shall    bathe,    read,   dance,    bake   and 


A  MORNING  RESOLVE 

I  will  this  day  try  to  live  a 
simple,  sincere,  and  serene  life; 
repelling  promptly  every  thought 
of  discontent,  anxiety,  discour- 
agement, impurity,  and  self- 
seeking  ;  cultivating  cheerful- 
ness, magnanimity,  charity  and 
the  habit  of  holy  silence;  exer- 
cizing economy  in  expenditure, 
carefulness  in  conversation,  dili- 
gence in  appointed  service,  fidel- 
ity to  every  trust,  and  a  childlike 
trust  in  God. — Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent,  at  the  Chautauqua 
Woman's  Club. 


laboratory  school  cooperates  with 
other  summer  schools  courses  in 
child  psychology,  kindergarten,  play- 
ground, eugenics,  sociology  of  the 
home  and  family,  and  the  religious 
training  of  children. 


vote?"  The  line  is  not  easy  to  draw 
between  what  may  be  advantageous- 
ly incorporated  in  the  school  system 
and  what  may  be  better  handled  by 
other  educational  agencies.  Certain 
it  is  that  an  increasing  measure  of 
guidance  or  supervision  of  adult  ed- 
ucation from  the  state  university 
down  to  the  public  school  is  the  ed- 
ucational trend  of  the  times,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  academic  con- 
ventionalism, 

Chautauquanism  continues  to 
stand  for  the  educational  ideal  of 
balance  between  the  cultural  and  the 
practical,  in  the  belief  that  "it  is 
poor  training  which  fits  a  man  for 
his  job,  but  not  for  life." 


A  few  of  the  phases  of  the  very 
modern  problem  of  The  Education  of 
the  American  Girl  are  indicated  by 
these  titles  of  p]arl  Barnes'  Chautau- 
f|ua  lectures:  Academic  Training  as 
an  p]nd  in  Itself;  Catering  to  a  Girl's 
P'ancies;  Domesticity  as  an  Impend- 
ing Probability;  The  Necessity  for 
Vocational  Training;  The  Cultiva- 
tion of  Social  Charm  and  Religious 
Feeling;  The  Impending  Obligations 
of  Women. 


A  School  of  Mothercraft  is  new  at 
Chautauqua.  You  may  take  the  ba- 
bies to  a  "Chilflren's  Cottage"  and 
also  take  the  courses  in  physical 
care,  hygiene  and  feeding  of  them 
yourself,  or  you  may  leave  them  to 
be  cared  for  by  members  of  classes 
of  mother's  helpers  who  are  in  train- 
ing   for    that    vocation.    This    baby 


Competition  between  Chautauqua 
talent  bureaus  must  be  rather  keen 
when   one   of  them  announces :    "In 

selecting  talent,  the  is,  as  far 

as  known,  the  only  lyceum  bureau 
that  demands  a  definite  moral  and 
spiritual  standard  in  engaging 
talent." 

CHAUTAUQUA    PLATFORM    ECHOES 

All  personal  development  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  our  vision  moments.  There 
is  a  so-called  deadline  in  all  profes- 
sions, and  the  question  is  when  that 
deadline  is  reached.  It  is  reached  when 
we  cease  to  dream,  and  cease  to  work 
out  the  hopes  of  the  eternal  that  come 
into  our  soul.  There  can  be  a  rebirth 
of  the  power  to  dream,  as  there  can  be 
a  living  over  again,  a  rejuvenation  of 
life.  Life  is  not  finished  at  any  stage. 
You  can  have  a  new  life  if  you  try, 
for  it  is  possible  to  begin  again. — Dr. 
C.  Rexford  Raymond,  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Brooklyn. 

Interest  in  the  Bible  has  past  from 
the  theological,  the  devotional,  and  the 
critical  study  to  the  historical,  the  lit- 
erary, the  social  and  the  religious  edu- 
cational value  of  the  Bible.  The  inter- 
ests are  historical,  literary,  social  and 
educational,  or  gathering  them  all  up 
in  one  word — practical.  States  are  plac- 
ing the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  enrollment  of  students 
in  the  Bible  has  trebled  at  Yale  tho  the 
courses  offered  are  elective.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  there  are  only  sixty-five  pro- 
fessors in  our  colleges  for  this  study 
when  there  should  be  six  hundred. — 
I'rof.  Charles  Foster  Kent,  of  Yale. 

Our  public  schools  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  our  overcrowded  cities 
and  diminished  rural  populations.  With 
their  over-emphasis  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline without  correlation  with  voca- 
tional pursuits  and  the  almost  complete 
ignoring  of  locality  needs  they  are,  in 
reality,  making  many  localities  poorer 
and  iion-projcressive  by  draining  them 
of  their  bri^rhtcst  atid  most  efficient 
boys  and  girls,  who  after  leaving 
school  are  forced,  by  the  school  system 
itself,  to  migrate  to  other  regions.  Un- 
fortunately our  educational  system  in 
forestry  has  been  developed  almost  en- 
i\ri'\y  aroufid  the  dematid  for  profes- 
sif)nally  trained  men.  We  have  sadly 
neglected  the  teaching  of  forestry  in 
our  i)ul)li<'  Kchools  where  the  great  body 
of  our  future;  citizens  must  find  direc- 
tion and  incentive  for  productive  labor. 

I'rof.  ./iinicH  W.  ToKincy,  Director  of 
Viilf  Fonnlry  School. 
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BREAKING  UP  THE  BIG  ESTATES 


THE  page  from  the  London 
Times  printed  in  facsimile 
above  shows  that  the  land 
policy  proposed  by  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Lloyd  George  is  produc- 
ing its  effect  in  advance  of  its  enact- 
ment. This  advertisement  is  in  itself 
a  more  emphatic  condemnation  of 
the  British  land  system  than  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  most  eloquent  ar- 
raignment of  "the  arch  depopulator 
of  the  Highlands."  In  England  and 
Wales  the  average  density  of  popu- 
lation is  618  to  the  square  mile.  In 
many  parts  it  is  impossible  for  the 
small  farmer  to  get  land  at  any 
price.  Yet  on  the  same  little  island 
one  man  can  offer  for  sale  as  a  frac- 
tion of  his  holdings  nearly  400,000 
acres. 

The  great  Sutherland  deer  forest 
was  created  in  1814,  when  the  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland  forcibly  evicted 
with  great  barbarity  15,000  peasants 


from  their  holdings  and  colonized 
them  on  the  coast.  This  famous  inci- 
dent Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  made 
much  of  in  his  speeches  in  favor  of 
land  reform,  for  instance  : 

A  Highland  deer-forest  is  a  place 
where  formerly  thousands  of  people 
made  a  living-  by  cultivating  the  soil — 
thousands  of  the  most  robust  and  gal- 
lant people  these  islands  have  ever  seen. 
What  happens  when  you  make  a  deer- 
forest?  You  turn  them  all  out^every 
man  of  them.  You  pull  down  their 
houses,  you   burn  them. 

Those  who  doubt  this  statement  have 
merely  got  to  take  their  next  holiday  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  there 
they  will  find  millions  of  acres  which 
formerly  maintained  the  sturdiest,  the 
most  gallant  race  under  the  sun,  a  des- 
ert, in  ordei-  that  these  millions  of  acres 
may  be  consigned  entirely  to  sport. 

The  opponents  of  Lloyd  George  de- 
fend the  Sutherland  clearances  on  the 
ground  that  the  crofters  were  better 
off  on  the  toast  than  on  the  High- 
lands and  that  the  land  was  not  and 


is  not  suited  to  agriculture.  To  this 
Lloyd  George  retorted  that  if  the 
larui  proved  to  be  good  only  for  sport 
he  would  lay  out  200  golf  courses  and 
open  the  shooting  to  18,000  working- 
men  at  '2s.  (id.  a  head  per  week. 
Whereupon  his  critics  amused  them- 
selves with  calculating  how  many 
millions  it  would  cost  to  accommo- 
date all  these  people  and  what  would 
happen  when  the  18,000  amateur 
sportsmen  with  their  18,000  guns  and 
the  2000  golf  players  and  their  2000 
caddies  were  turned  loose  in  this  na- 
tionalized deer  forest. 

A  DEATH  HOUSE   FOR  RATS 

AT  the  Panama  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco  next  year  will 
be  exhibited  a  model  of  a  sci- 
entific rat  trap  for  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  large  restaurants,  or  any 
buildings  larger  than  a  residence. 
The  trap  is  quite  simple,  tho  suffi- 
ciently thrilling  for  the  victim.  In 
the  kitchen,  pantry,  butcher  shop, 
wine  room,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
building  that  the  rats  would  be  like- 
ly to  visit,  an  entry  way  to  the  trap 
has  been  made.  This  consists  of  a 
wire  cage,  baited  and  opening  with 
an  automatic  door,  so  that  when  the 
rat  creeps  in  to  snatch  at  the  bait, 
the  floor  drops  from  under  him  and 
lets  him  down  into  a  long  wire  pas- 
sage. Behind  him  the  way  is  blocked 
and  the  rat  can  travel  in  only  one 
direction — straight  ahead.  He  trots 
along  the  tunnel  until  he  steps  jaunt- 
ily thru  another  gate  on  to  another 
trap  door.  This  lets  him  down  into 
a  continuation  of  the  passage. 

The  rat  travels  in  this  manner 
possibly  800  feet,  finally  winding  up 
in  the  engine  room.  This  is  comfort- 
ably warm,  and  as  he  makes  the  final 
turn,  he  is  confronted  by  another 
gate,  a  trifle  more  complicated  than 
the  rest.  He  is  used  to  it  by  now,  and 
plunges  on  ahead;  there  is  a  queer 
little  click,  the  gate  slams  back  into 
place,  and  he  has  been  registered.  He 
now  enters  the  death  chamber,  a 
sheet-iron,  box-like  affair,  contain- 
ing food  and  water  for  the  victims 
to  subsist  on  until  the  date  for  their 
execution  arrives. 

When  the  main  trap  contains  a 
dozen  or  more  rats,  the  modern  Pied 
Piper  looks  them  over,  shuts  up  aM 
the  air  vents  and  turns  on  the  gas. 
This  is  an  easy  and  humane  but  cer- 
tain death  for  the  rats.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  only  trap  in  existence  which 
does  not  scare  the  rats,  but  looks 
more  like  a  place  of  refuge. 

Since  its  installation  in  a  Los  An- 
geles club,  the  trap  and  apparatus 
have  registered  and  extvutoil  4812 
rats.  It  is  expected  that  a  trial  will 
be  given  the  apparatus  in  the  Tnitod 
States  Navv. 


THE    GREATEST    LOCOMOTIVE    IN    THE   WORLD 
Wilh    its    twenty-tour    driving    wheels    this    locomotive    can    pull    a    train     nearly    five    miles    long    over    the    steep    grades    of    Pennsylvania 


POLITICAL   HERALDRY 

NEW  YORK  STATE  has 
adopted  a  modified  Massa- 
chusetts ballot,  adding,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  voter,  a 
party  emblem  opposite  each  name. 
But  the  law  limits  this  to  a  square 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  across.  The 
Republican  party  has  been  using  as 
its  device  an  eagle,  holding  a  quill 
pen,  talons  on  a  ballot  box,  the  whole 
seen — dubiously — against  a  setting 
— or  is  it  the  rising? — sun.  But  to 
compress  this  luxuriant  symbolism 
into  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  was 
too  great  a  task  for  the  politicians, 
adepts  rather  at  expansion  than 
compression,  and  simplification  be- 
came imperative. 

Consequently  the  ballot  box  and 
quill  pen  have  been  ruthlessly  pruned 
away,  the  ambiguous  sun  di.screetly 
suppressed,  and  only  a  bald-headed 
eagle,  much  subdued  as  to  anatomi- 
cal detail,  perpetuated. 

Progressives  may  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  surviving  eagle  is 
distinctly  a  backward-looking  bird, 
but  heraldic  eagles  always  have  been 
cervically  irresponsible,  and  other- 
wise the  party  is  fortunate  in  the 
metamorphosis.  It  has  not  always 
been  easy,  in  stepping  down  national 
politics  to  the  ballot  where  assembly- 
men and  aldermen  flourished,  to 
avoid  giving  the  impression  that 
f-vffrvt.hintr    hut    the    ballot    box    had 
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quite  vanished  from  party  ken.  It  is 
a  happy  thought  to  invest  each  little 
candidate  of  the  party  in  the  full 
and  adulterated  dignity  of  the 
national  bird. 

The  new  ballot  does  away  with  the 
voting  of  a  straight  ticket  by  mak- 
ing a  single  cross,  as  the  nominees 
are  grouped  by  office  and  not  by 
party. 

OSTRICHES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

OSTRICHES  were  first  brought 
into  the  United  States  in  1882. 
Between  1882  and  1886,  120 
were  imported  from  South  Africa, 
and  from  these  were  bred  all  the  ten 
thousand  birds  now  estimated  to  be 
living  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  ostrich  farms  are  in  Arizona,  tho 
there  are  several  in  California  and  a 
few  in  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Florida. 
There  is  now  considerably  more  than 
$2,000,000  invested  in  the  ostrich  in- 
dustry thruout  the  country,  not  in- 
cluding the  value  of  the  farms.  Os- 
triches are  very  profitable  if  proper- 
ly cared  for.  One  acre  of  alfalfa  will 
support  four  ostriches  for  one  year 
with  hardly  any  other  food  but 
gravel  and  ground  bone.  The  same 
acre  of  alfalfa  will  support  a  cow, 
but  a  cow  at  the  end  of  five  years 
will  only  be  worth  fifty  dollars, 
whereas  the  four  ostriches  at  five 
years  of  age  will  be  worth  $1000. 
The  birds  will  yi(!l(l  one  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  feathers  a  year,  be- 
sides the  increasj'  thru  the  «'ggs. 
Kvcf]  the  shells  of  iji fertile  eggs  are 
.sold  as  curios.  The  price  of  feathers 
varies  from  ten  dollars  to  $150  a 
pound.  As  it  costs  about  ten  dollar'^ 
a  year  to  support  a  bird,  there  is  a 
[(Pofit  of  sixty  dollars  an  acre  from 
feathers  alone. 

No  one  knows  the  age  ostriches 
attain  for  they  have  not  been  under- 
domestieation  ff)r  a  sufllcienf  length 
of  time.  They  mature  at  th«!  age  of 
five  years,  but  they  are  Hijf)f)osed  If) 
live  tf)  some  three  Hcor<'  and  ten 


A  TITAN   OF  THE   RAILS 

THESE  are  days  of  the  titans, 
not  only  in  fifty-story  build- 
ings, super-dreadnoughts  and 
900-foot  ocean  liners,  but  in  railway 
locomotives  as  well.  Think  of  moving 
a  train  nearly  five  miles  long,  weigh- 
ing ninety  million  tons  and  composed 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  freight  cars, 
and  one  has  a  conception  of  the  enor- 
mous driving  power  behind  the 
wheels  of  the  "Matt  H.  Shay,"  the 
largest  railway  engine  in  the  world, 
which  has  just  been  put  into  com- 
mission by  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Three  engines  in  one  more  nearly 
characterizes  this  latest  of  the  land 
leviathans.  Under  the  enormous 
boiler  and  the  tender  are  placed 
three  sets  of  driving  wheels,  num- 
bering twenty-four  in  all,  and  these 
deliver  to  the  rails  a  tractive  power 
of  more  than  160,000  pounds.  With 
each  piston  stroke  there  is  expended 
energy  equivalent  to  the  discharge  of 
four  of  the  navy's  most  powerful 
twelve-inch  guns.  But  instead  of 
hurling  850-pound  projectiles  a  dozen 
miles  or  so,  the  power  of  these 
steam  chests  is  chained  to  the  hum- 
bler task  of  pushing  heavy  freight 
trains  over  the  mountains  east  of 
Sus(juehanna,    Pennsylvania. 

As  a  recognition  of  fifty  years  of 
service  by  one  of  the  road's  most 
trusted  engineers,  the  locomotive  has 
t)een  named  the  Matt  II.  Shav. 
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A   NKW   KIND  OF   PHILAN- 
THROPY 

AFTER  ail  opening  of  unusual 
prortiise  it  is  di.sap{)ointing 
not  to  find  The  Raytjed  Tioua- 
ered  Philanthropists  measurinj?  up 
to  its  great  possibilities.  It  is  a  story 
of  workingnien,  not  written  about 
them  after  tlie  fashion  of  our  so- 
ciological novels,  but  by  one  of  them, 
voicing  the  views,  the  passions,  and 
the  ambitions  of  a  class  usually  in- 
articulate. It  is  such  a  book  as  Zola 
might  have  written.  Robert  Tressell, 
according  to  the  editor's  preface, 
was  a  house-painter  and  sign-writer, 
and  from  the  rough  notes  he  left 
after  wearying  of  the  uncertain  life 
of  his  kind,  this  book  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

Into  a  rough  group  of  English 
plasterers,  painters,  ditchers  and  the 
great  army  of  unskilled  laborers  the 
reader  is  injected.  He  sees  them  at 
their  work,  or  at  their  noonday 
discussions  "on  the  upturned  pails, 
planks  and  dresser  drawers,  in 
their  shabby,  ragged  clothing,  eat- 
ing their  coarse  food,  cracking  their 
coarser  jokes,  contented  so  long  as 
they  had  plenty  of  work,  some- 
thing to  eat,  somebody  else's  cast- 
off  clothing  to  wear,  convinced  that 
the  good  things  of  life  were  not 
for  the  likes  of  them,  or  for 
their  children  either."  So  fierce  is  the 
competition  among  them  for  work 
that  they  will  accept  any  price, 
allowing  themselves  to  be  pitted 
against  one  another,  accepting  all 
kinds  of  hardships  and  petty  tyran- 
nies only  that  they  may  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  working  for  their  em- 
ployers. In  thus  heaping  up  wealth 
for  the  capitalists  they  are  philan- 
thropists, according  to  Frank  Owen, 
who  vainly  preaches  to  the  deaf  ears 
of  his  mates  the  necessity  of  organ- 
ization among  them,  and  tries  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  Socialist  theories 
of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  their 
degradation : 

Poverty  is  not  caused  by  men  and 
women  getting  married;  it's  not  caused 
"by  machinery;  it's  not  caused  by  "over- 
production"; it's  not  caused  by  drink  or 
laziness;  and  it's  not  caused  by  "over- 
population." It's  caused  by  private  mo- 
nopoly. That  is  the  present  system. 
They  have  monopolized  everything  that 
it  is  possible  to  monopolize.  They  have 
got  the  whole  earth,  the  minerals  in  the 
earth,  and  the  streams  that  water  the 
earth.  If  it  were  possible  to  monopolize 
the  air  and  compress  it  into  huge  gas- 
ometers, it  would  have  been  done  long 
ago,  and  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  work  in  order  to  get  money  to  buy 
air  to  breath.  ...  In  exactly  the  same 
spirit  as  you  now  say:  "It's  their  land," 
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"It's  their  walor,"  "It's  their  c-oal,"  "It's 
their  iron,"  .so  you  would  say:  "It's 
their  air,  these  are  their  ga.someters, 
and  what  rights  have  the  likes  of  us 
to  expect  them  to  allow  us  to  breathe 
for  nothing?" 

With  a  setting  of  such  promise  the 
story  opens,  but  beyond  that  it  does 
not  go.  Zola  would  have  delighted  in 
its  materials,  but  it  lacks  his  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  development,  ex- 
cept in  the  general  tone  of  hopeless- 
ness ;  events  tread  a  round  of  repeti- 
tion approaching  the  monotonous,  for 
a  part  of  which  one  niay  blame  Miss 
Jessie  Pope,  who  edited  it;  yet  no 
greater,  perhai)s,  than  the  monotony 
of  the  lives  in  which  they  figure. 

Indeed,  so  gloomy  is  the  picture 
that  we  should  never  accept  it  as 
standing  for  the  outlook  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman,  and  we  hesitate  to 
accept  it  as  standing  for  his  British 
brother,  but  with  all  its  bias  it  pre- 
sents an  intimate  view  of  the  life  of 
the  working  class  that  makes  it  a 
volume  of  more  than  fictional  value. 

The  Ragged  TrouHcrcd  I'kilanthro- 
pint-fi,  by  Robert  Tressell.  New 
York:    Stokes   &    Co.    $1.2.5. 

THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF     TAGORE 

The  light  that  beats  upon  a 
Nobel  prize  winner  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  critical,  whether  or  not 
it  is  favorable.  The  attention, 
therefore,  that  the  works  of  Tagore 
have  enjoyed  is  no  index  of  their 
quality ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  their  qual- 
ity is  concerned,  it  is  quite  mislead- 
ing, for  the  essential  things  in  Ta- 
gore's  writings  have  been  known  to 
the  Occident  for  ages,  and  have  never 
been  popular  among  us.  In  this  col- 
lection of  lectures  on  the  realization 
of  life,  he  expounds  the  philosophy  of 
India  as  to  the  oneness  of  the  soul 
with  the  universe,  the  soul's  realiza- 
tion of  itself  thru  abnegation,  the 
problem  of  evil,  etc.  This  Indian  phil- 
osophy is  already  familiar  to  stu- 
dents in  the  mysticism  of  Emerson, 
of  Plato  and  of  Christ,  to  name  three 
disparate  teachers,  yet  it  is  exactly 
this  mysticism  in  each  that  the  west- 
ern world  has  found  hardest  to  un- 
derstand, not  to  say  accept.  There- 
fore the  women's  clubs  which  recent- 
ly were  ex])ending  some  admiration 
on  Sddhand  were  reading  nothing 
new — merely  something  which  they 
did  not  understand.  This  of  course  is 
not  Tagore's  fault.  His  message  is 
noble,  and  we  need  it,  but  there  is  no 
immediate  chance  that  it  will  reach 
us.  To  those  competent  to  receive  it, 
it  must  sound  a  bit  platitudinous,  so 
often  have  lonely  prophets  preached 
it  before. 


The  Crescent  Moon,  a  collection  of 
charming  child-poems,  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  philosophy.  Sensitiveness  to 
psychological  experiences  and  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  infinite,  is  the  mark 
of  Indian  thought,  and  also  of  the 
appreciation  of  childhood.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  poems  is  there- 
fore a  happy  vehicle  for  Tagore's 
message. 

SiidlKind ;    The    Heidizalion    of  Life, 

by       ItabinUranuth       Taifore.  New 

York:     The     Macmillan     Co.,  1918, 
$1.26. 

The    CreHcent     Moon;     Child-Poem», 

by        Hubindranulh        Tagore.  New 

York.     The     Macmillan     Co.,  1913, 
»1.26. 

AN    IRISH    CRITIC 

Edward  Dowden,  both  as  a  critic  and 
poet,  outside  of  a  few  circles,  was  per- 
haps less  known  in  America  than  the 
more  successful  of  his  opponents,  like 
William  Butler  Yeats,  or  Mr.  O'Grady, 
in  the  contest  as  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
viving Irish  "national"  literature.  But 
his  Letters  offer  an  opportunity  to 
supplement  his  more  important  work  on 
Shakespeare  and  Shelley  by  his  inti- 
mate and  unconventional  remarks  on 
them  to  his  friends,  and  on  Gladstone's 
great  Home  Rule  contest,  in  which  he 
took  no  little  part. 

Dutton.    $2.50. 
SUFFRAGETS   AND   PRISONS 

A  plea  for  militant  suffragism,  a 
study  of  prison  conditions  and  a  psy- 
chological self-analysis,  is  Prisons  and 
Prisoners,  by  Constance  Lytton.  Con- 
verted to  the  cause  of  militant  suffrag- 
ism, four  times  Lady  Lytton  is  impris- 
oned, once  for  going  on  a  depu- 
tation to  Parliament,  for  stone  throw- 
ing and  for  window  breaking.  As  a 
plea  for  militant  suffragism  it  takes 
too  much  for  granted,  but  as  an 
expose  of  the  stupidity  and  futility 
of  the  present  punitive  prison  system, 
the  author  shows  how  it  consistently 
defeats  its  own  chief  end  by  systemat- 
ically developing  all  that  is  worst  in 
its  victims  and  suppressing  all  that  is 
best  and  then  turning  them  out  to  prey 
upon  society.  Whatever  else  the  mili- 
tant suffragets  may  or  may  not  have 
accomplished  they  have  improved  the 
conditions  of  imprisonment  in  England 
for  all  prisoners,  particularly  for 
women. 

Doran.    SI. 
TREES   ON    THE   FARM 

A  handbook  for  the  farmer  in  the 
establishment,  care  and  utilization  of 
small  patches  or  plantations  of  timber 
that  may  be  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  is  afford- 
ed by  The  Farm  Woodlot,  by  Profes- 
sors E.  G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P.  Wentling. 
of  the  College  of  Forestry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  book  is  a 
part  of  the  Rural  Science  Series  edited 
by  Dean  L.  N.  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell 
School  of  Agriculture.  The  volume  is 
also  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
agricultural  student. 

MHOiuilUn.    $l.&iV 
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CRITICISM   OF  THE  NEW   HAVEN 

When  we  published  in  The  Market 
Place  and  editorially  accounts  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, we  had  not  the  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
sustain  our  position.  Several  of  our 
readers  protested  that  we  had  gone 
too  far.  Since  then,  however,  the 
Commission  in  its  report  has  fully 
endorsed  the  evidence  which  we  re- 
viewed. 

From  a  Wall  Street  broker  we 
have  received  an  explanation  which 
presents  a  point  of  view  for  which 
there  is  some  justification: 

Recklessness  and  bad  judgment  is  the 
natural  and  probable  explanation  for 
the  wreck  of  the  New  Haven  and  the 
great  reason  for  it  is  this:  At  the  time 
these  transactions  were  made  this  and 
other  railroads  were  very  prosperous 
and  had  more  to  say  about  rates  and 
charges  than  today.  When  they  got  into 
trouble  over  such  matters  their  politi- 
cal contributions  undoubtedly  brought 
them  influence  to  g^et  what  they  wanted. 
They  could  get  protection  in  one  way  or 
another.  They  have  griven  that  up.  They 
also  expected  tojnake  the  public  pay  for 
their  extravagance  in  this  case  by  an 
advance  in  rates.  They  miscalculated, 
that  is  all,  and  instead  of  the  public 
paying  additional  fares  and  rates,  they 
are  at  least  in  some  instances  paying 
less,  and  rather  turning  the  tables  on 
the  railroads  by  the  use  of  those  very 
sharp  and  dangerous  instruments,  the 
commissions.  State  and  Interstate, 
who.se  .salaries  are  paid  them  by  the 
people  and  whose  power  has  been  fnven 
them  by  the  people  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  getting'  not  impartial  justice, 
but  partizan  ju.stice  for  their  clients, 
the  people.  It  is  like  making  the  judge 
also  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  elect- 
ing or  appointing  him  at  frequent  in- 
tervals .so  that  if  he  is  not  zealous  and 
efficient  in  the  cause  of  partizan  justice 
he  will  not  long  cumber  his  office. 

As  a  concrete  example  the  New  Ha- 
ven, after  spending  .somewhere  about 
$8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  on  the  elec- 
trification of  the  line  between  New  York 
and  Stamford  and  its  electrical  equip- 
ment, has  had  the  interstate  commuta- 
tion rates  to  points  east  of  Portchester 
reduced  by  tne  commission.  The  com- 
mission knows,  if  it  knows  anything, 
that  the  rates  previously  charged  paid 
little  profit,  if  any,  the  contention  of 
the  railroad  being  that  all  passenger 
commutation  west  of  Oreenwich  was 
carried  at  an  actual  loss.  I  believe  the 
commii'-don  knows  the  rate  shouhl  he 
advarir<;d  to  g-ive  the  railroad  a  fair 
profit  on  its  original  investment,  but 
they  had  strong  reaw^n  to  l>elieve  that  a 
certain  number  of  traveler«  were  pre- 
pared U>  fight  for  lower  rates  and  carry 
the  fight  tnU)  politics,  so  they  got  it. 

()f  course,  the  added  fonvf-niencc  of 
more  rapid  transportation,  b<>tter  ser- 
vice, no  smoke,  gas  or  cinders  has  not 
h*e*m  considered  by  the  commissiori  as 
worth  any  additional  money,  tho  Ui  get 
this  ^;ett,e^  service  co«t  $8,000,000  to 
110,000,000.  You  might  say  the  rail- 
roads   «re    fooJK    U,    add    facility    after 
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CONNECTICUT 

FLORIDA 

CONN-ECTICUT,  Greenwich 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

For  girls.     In  the  country.     One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,    CONNECTICUT. 
A    School    in    the    country   for   sixty    boys.      New 
Gymnasium.      Illustratpd  circular.      Address  JOHN 
C.    BRiXSMAI>E,    Head   Master. 

\X7HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  eirls  by  con 
*'  ftnemcnt    in  stuffy   and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROf  LIIMS 

Florida'*  Oldest  College                    At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?     College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression.  Art,    Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium. 

A  HOIME  SCHOOL 

Delighliul.  country,  home  school  for  limited  number  of  young 

athletics.       Pres.  VV.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph.D..  LI..D.(Obcr- 
lin,  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin)       Refer  to  Hamilloo  Hoi!,  Trustee. 

children.    Personal,  individual  attent'on.    Terms  reasonable.    Ad- 
dress Miss  RUTH  B.  SMITH.  Woodbury.  Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 

ILLINOIS 

The  College  Atmosphere- 

What  is  it?    'What  is  it  pood  for?     In  the  Edu- 
cational  Number  of   The  Independent,  out  next 
week,  Edwin   E.   Slosson  answers   these    ques- 
tions   in    a    paper    brimful    of    fact    and    highly 
damaging  to  certain  academic  superstitions. 

Kindergsurten  Collegiate  Institute 

Organized  in  1881  as  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
Two   years   regular  course.      Credit  allowed  for  work  in  special 
courses.       University  mstructcrs.      University  credits.      Address 
EVA  B.  WHITMORE,   Fine  Arts  Bldg..  410  S.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Department  506. 

INDIANA 


Inferlakerb- 

a  school  on  a  farm 


where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact, 
under  competent  instructors,  with  growing  of 
crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on  a  670  acre  farm. 
Shops,  work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep 
woods,  beautiful  lake,  boating,  bathing,  skat- 
ing, healthful  sports,   right  associates. 

High  standards  of  scholarship  — under  ex- 
perienced instructors  who  know  life  and  mod- 
ern educational  methods.  Preparation  for 
American  and  European  universities.  An  ex- 
ceptional school  plant  — gives  opportunity  for 
imitative  and  executive  work.  Only  the  sons 
of  American  business  and  professional  men  of 
good  moral  character  admitted  ;  the  number  is 
limited.     Send  today  for  catalogue. 

EDWARD  M.  RUMELY,  Principal 
Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL 

A  New  Open-air  School  for  a  Small  Family  of  Girls 

rMDCT'Xr^DC       Mi"  Hrlrn  Fairman  Cooke,  A-B..  Wclleilcy 
L»lt\C.<^iV>»r\0:     |Vi,„   Mnnon  F.  E.   Cooke.   A.B..   Wcileiley 

School  Year—September  24,  If) 1 4— June  17,  1915 

VoT  scvf-ral  weeks  past  we  liave  been  telling  the  readers  of  The  Iiulcpeiidcnt 
;il)oiit  the  location,  erjnii)mcnt  and  aim  of  our  school.  During  the  next  few  weeks 
we  hope  to  tell  you  something  ahoiit  the  course  qf  study  ;iiid  the  outdoor  life 
of  the  school. 

Our  work  is  cotirlucted  on  the  principle  that  IIOW  tlie  pupil  studies  is  oi 
greater  Cf)nse(|uence  than  WHAT  she  studies.  It  is  better  for  a  girl  to  conceii- 
Irafe  her  energies  aiul  know  thoroughly  what  she  learns,  than  to  sip  a  little  here 
an<l  there  and  do  n'llhing  well.  I'"very  effort  is  made  to  discover  hy  what  means 
the  girl's  i)ow<'rs  may  l»c8t  !«•  made  to  grr)w.  fireat  stress  is  laid  upon  develoj)- 
ing  ability  to  sp<  ak,  write  and  read  h.nglish  with  accuracy,  skill  atui  charm.  The 
stiifly  of  foreign  languages  is  regarded  as  one  of  tiie  most  powerful  aiils  in  tin; 
development  of  judgment,  discrimination   and   sympathy.     For  circular   address 

MISS  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 


Tlir  r',rfK,l(ftrld.S<l,.,ol 


Ni.illi  nrodlcfirlil,   Mn«R. 
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Abbot  Academy 


A    tiL'huul    tur    (ilrl*.       t'uuiiileil    1828.       2a    lutli-a 
"      •  with      (LiUSfliulil 

posse  NUMMAL  SCHOOL  OF  CYMNASTICS 

BACK  BAY.   B08T0N,   MASS. 

TMfeoljr-»t»Ili     y-ar    Iti-^liii     \\  ■  ilfi-— .|u> ,     October    1, 
l'H4        New     -  ly    IIkW    riiutp- 

UlfllC      UUkl     la  lltlt.         jjulld     tu 

iecn-tury    fi.i       ...;.   ..  i .ii   St. 

^  ma/RITINC  THP  PHOTOPLAY 

|^«)      *  *       A  1  >c  ul  twcaiy  leM^iu  ia  the 

TNC  HOME  COHRCSPONOCNCC  SCHOOL 


NEW    YORK 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAIVllLTON.  NEW  YOKK 

ELMEK  BliRKi  IT  BRYAN.  LL.U..   Preiildenl 

SluiidurU*>    Htuh-      t-l.Ypeii^ie!!    Moderule 

Nijie()-Sixlh  year  upens  September  24,  1914 

hor  Information,  apply  to 
MIXBOURNE  S.  REAU.  Vice-President 

SKIDMOBE    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS. 

A  ('olU'gi'  for  till-  \  iiiathnial  ami  I'lnfcs-slcuial 
Truluiiig  uf  yuuiie  wuuku,  lutaliil  In  Aiii'-riia's 
K-adliij;  tu-al'h  rt-s.irt.  ."^Iv  I).|>artiin-iits:  Domes- 
tio  Science  and  Art.  Music.  Art,  Physical  Cul- 
ture, Commerce  and  Trades.  'i'laln^  Onraulsta, 
I'iaiilitts.  V'iiiUiiista.  Vnalists  in  its  I'l.iisiTvatory. 
I'ripari-a  Illustrators,  l)i-sij;n>rs.  Dli'tltlans,  Ac- 
couutaiita,  Sfcrt- tarii'S  anil  Costuiui-rs.  Full  courses 
(or  ti-aL-lii-rs  of  uiusk-.  art,  tymnastii!),  cooklni;, 
suwtng,  niilliniTy,  ilrcssinakliiK.  Kor  Information 
and   cataloK    adilrrss 

t'HARI.KS   IIRNKY   KKYES.   Pli.O.,   Prrsidt-nt, 

Saratoga    Springs,    New    York. 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

I'uiin'lcd    1704 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

New    Fireproof    Building 

lloys  prepared  for  all  Colleges  and  Business. 

Primary   and   Outing   Classes   for    Younger    Boys. 

Laboratories — tiymnasium — Playground. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Tel.  3787  Riverside. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Woodland  Road. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 

I  oif. -sixtli  yeai".  DeligliUiil  location  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Social 
Service,  Music  and  Expression.  Athletics.  DIL- 
WORTH  HALL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certificate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora   Helen    Coolidge,    Acting   President. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
lield,  ^5,000  words  and  upwards,  carefidly  read 
and  considered  WITHOL'T  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Pub. 
Co.,  Tnc,  Boston,  Mass. 


"/  Have  Never  Been  Sick" 

T^HERE  ARE  15,000,000 

sick  children  in  America. 

Are  Your  Children  Well? 

STARVING  AMERICA 
By  A.  W.  .McCann  Tells  Why. 
Send  10c  postage  for  this  book,  read  first  chapter, 

and  then  send  SL50  for  book  or  return  it. 
P.M.  BARTON,  21  Caxton  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


^i\.VML.U  IUZ,1\0  ti„„s  ^-antPd  by  maniifac- 
luri  rs  ;.i;il  [irizeG  oCfcred  for  invpntions.  Onr  four 
liooks  siMit  free.  Patents  seonred  or  Fee  Returned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVAN'S,  &  CO.,  SOI  F,  Washington.  D.C. 

By  order  of  United  States  Covernment  (Nary  Department) 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.S.S.  Maine 

By  Joo.  Willians,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W.  27lli  St.,  N  Y. 
Scvd   for   illustrated   hook   on   tablets.      Free. 


facility,  luxury  after  luxury,  more 
safety  appliaine.s  and  greater  speed. 
There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  about 
the  facilities  and  luxuries  and  the 
speed,  but  the  efforts  to  K«t  "safety 
lirst"  are  nece.s.sary  for  self  preserva- 
tion. While  the  New  liaven  ha.s  been 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  the  bet- 
ter facilities  that  it  has  offered  the 
public,  and  has  dune  it  sometimes  at 
great  cost,  anil  while  the  past  manage- 
ment has  been  reckless  and  prodigal 
when  it  should  have  been  frugal,  it  does 
not  seem  that  that  management  should 
be  accused  of  robbery  any  more  than 
the  public  who  are  behind  the  commis- 
sions and  the  individual  commissioners 
themselves,  who  are  still  willing  to  com- 
pel at  the  pistol  point  the  giving  of 
.sonu'lhing  for  nothing.  Therefore  if 
any  stockholders'  suits  are  to  be 
brought  for  robbery,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  various 
State  commisioners  should  be  made  de- 
fendants as  well  as  the  management.  If 
that  is  done  I  might  join  in. 

G.    F.   DOMINICK,  Ju. 
New  York  City 

AMERICAN    INFLUENCE    IN    ALBANIA 

Thru  the  efforts  of  George  Fred 
Williams,  our  erstwhile  Minister  to 
Greece  and  Montenegro,  American 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  fate 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Albania, 
which  is  finding  the  sort  of  inde- 
pendence granted  by  the  powers 
indigestible.  American  influence,  we 
know,  played  a  great  part  in  the 
Balkan  states,  particularly  during 
the  late  wars,  which  brought  many 
returning  immigrants,  and  a  corre- 
spondent suggests  how  potent  has 
been  its  influence  even  in  Albania, 
most  backward  of  the  states. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  hovf  much 
the  United  States  has  been  a  foster 
mother  to  the  Albanian  nationalist 
cause.  Altho  the  Albanians  are  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Pelasgians  and  the  oldest  people  in  the 
Balkans,  the  Turkish  government  re- 
fused official  recognition  to  the  Alba- 
nian language,  and  forced  the  schools 
to  be  conducted  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  only  at  the  American  Missionary 
School  for  Girls  at  Korschte  was  Alba- 
nian used  by  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  is  a  very  strong  Nationalist 
League  in  America,  the  "Vatra"  or 
"Hearth,"  which  was  formed  June  13, 
1912,  out  of  smaller  organizations.  The 
"Vatra"  has  5,000  members.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  97  Compton  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  An  Albanian  weekly,  the 
"Dielle"  or  Sun,  has  been  printed  in 
Boston  since  1906. 

Many  of  the  Albanian  leaders  in  their 
own  country  have  received  their  train- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Among  them 
are  two  Harvard  men,  Father  Fan 
Noli,  of  the  Albanian  Orthodox  Church, 
who  has  translated  the  Bible  into  Al- 
banian, and  a  Mohammedan,  Fark 
Korintza,  A.  M.,  who  has  been  sug- 
gested as  Minister  to  America;  an 
Oberlin  student,  Christo  Duko,  now 
heading  the  Protestant  Mission  at 
Korschta,  and  Christo  Floki,  who  is  at 
present  a  judue  of  the  Albanian  Su- 
preme Court.  All  of  these  men  have 
been  actively  connected  with  Vatra 
and  the  societies  which  preceded 
it,  and  all  of  them  have  been  editors  of 
the   Dielle.    Therefore   American    influ- 


ence is  strong  among  the  people  who 
float  the  newest  of  flags,  the  black  dou- 
ble-headed eagle  of  Scanderbeg  on  a  red 
ground. 

JoHEPJj  F.  Gould 
Norwood,  MuHnachusettH 

THE   DUBLIN    TAMMANY 

The  Irish  question  has  developed  very 
greatly  since  I  wrote  you.  The  position 
in  Ulster  is  now  like  a  historical  repeti- 
tion of  what  occurred  in  the  original 
stage  of  the  Union  and  which  thru 
England's  lack  of  intelligence  and 
obstinacy  became  a  revolution.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  not  an  Englishman  now 
living  who  does  not  frankly  con- 
cede that  we  were  mistaken  and  who 
does  not  side  with  Chatham,  Burke  and 
other  statesmen  who  then  opposed  the 
Government  of  the  day.  I  have  just 
spent  a  few  days  in  Dublin  and  find 
people  there  talking  of  the  Corporation 
a.-  a  small  Tammany.  This  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  this  class  of  peo- 
ple who  will  have  control  when  Home 
Rule  becomes  law,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
any  one  who  lives  in  New  York  or  who 
knows  anything  about  it,  would  con- 
sider that  a  good  thing  for  the  country. 

An  English  Reader 

UPHOLDING     THE     DIGNITY     OF     STAN- 
FORD 

From  Sacramento,  on  the  part  of 
an  "undergrad,"  who  for  "reasons  of 
state,"  wishes  his  name  to  be  with- 
held, comes  the  plaint  .that  the  inves- 
tigation described  in  "A  Number  of 
Things"  for  June  1  was  unfair  to 
Stanford  in  ranking  it  lowest  among 
the  great  American  universities  in 
the  number  of  students  selecting 
courses  in  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment. The  trouble  is  not  with  Stan- 
ford men,  he  writes,  but  with  the 
professors,  who  "cannot  pass  out 
their  knowledge  in  a  way  which  will 
penetrate  thru  the  inner  convolutions 
of  the  student's  cerebellum."  He 
points  out  that  students  freely  elect 
courses  as  difficult  as  Philosophy, 
but  in  which  the  professors  "make 
their  courses  throb  with  real  human 
interest,"  from  which  he  draws  this 
very  interesting  conclusion : 

After  all,  teaching  is  a  whole  lot  like 
salesmanship:  the  professor  must  first 
get  attention,  then  interest,  and  then 
desire,  before  the  mind  of  the  student 
will  react  on  what  he  is  saying.  The 
salesman  who  is  most  successful  is  the 
one  who  always  finds  something  in  com- 
mon between  himself  and  his  customer; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  success- 
ful professor  must  have  something  more 
than  book  lore — he  must  possess  the 
common  touch. 

My  criticism,  then,  of  the  results  of 
this  investigation  into  the  popularity  of 
university  courses  is  that  it  falls  into 
the  common  error  of  o  posteriori  rea- 
soning— it  neglects  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  selection  of  courses  and 
places  the  emphasis  upon  the  popitlar- 
itij  of  the  sttbjeet  rather  than  upon  the 
populariti/  of  the  professor  giving  that 
subject.  The  first  of  these  factor  is  not 
negligible,  but  of  the  two  1  boliovo  the 
latter  is  the  dominant  consideration 
governing  the  student  in  his  selection 
of  courses. 
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PEBBLES 

Guest  to  Student  Waiter — What  was 
the  result  of  yesterday's  meet? 

S.     Waiter — Hash. — Cornell     Widow. 

'14 — Jim  snores  terribly. 
'15  (an  autoist) — Yes,  he  sleeps  with 
his  cut-out  open. — Texas  Coyote. 

"Can  I  grit  off  today,  boss?" 
"What  for?" 
"A  weddin'." 
"Do  you  have  to  go?" 
"I'd  like  to,  sir — I'm  the  bridegroom." 
— Cornell  Widow. 

The  New  Yorker  was  descanting  on 
the  glories  of  Broadway.  "The  streets 
are  ablaze  with  light — a  veritable  riot," 
he  said.  "Why,  there  is  one  electric  sign 
with  one  hundred  thousand  lights." 

"Doesn't  it  make  it  rather  conspicu- 
ous?" asked  his  English  friend. — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

When  Eve  brought  wo  to  all  mankind. 
Old  Adam  called  her  wo-man. 
But  when  she  woo'd  with  love  so  kind. 
He  then  pronounced  it  woo-man. 
But  now  with  folly  and  with  pride. 
Their  husbands'  pockets  brimming, 
The  ladies  are  so  full  of  whims, 
That  people  call  them  whim-men. 

— Cornell  Widoic. 

I  love  to  fish  the  rippling  brook. 
And  climb  up  trees  to  find  my  hook. 
It  fills  me  full  of  keen  delight. 
To  feel  the  big  mosquitoes  bite. 
And  as  the  fishes  flirt  with  death, 
I  simply  love  to  bate  my  breath, 
Then  when  I  leave  the  fishy  horde, 
I  reel  in  happy  as  a  lord. 

— Princeton    Tiger. 

So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes 
to  join 

The  investigated  caravan  which  moves 

To  that  imperious  realm  where  each 
shall  be 

A  witness  in  the  silent  halls  of  Con- 
gress, 

Thou  go  not  like  the  frenzied  financier. 

Burning  his  books;  but,  hiding  no 
secrets 

Of  some  ra.scally  trust,  approach  the 
.stand 

Like  one  who,  having  dined,  .serenely 
sips 

Hi.s  coffee,  and  talk.s  about  the  weather. 

—Life. 

r^avid  Bela.sco,  apropos  of  the  in- 
roads moving  pictures  have  madf  on 
the  regular  theater,  Haid: 

"The  crffam  of  the  theater  has  not 
suffered.  No,  the  best  has  not  sufferefl. 
But  down  at  the  bottom,  down  among 
the  skim  milk,  so  to  speak,  there  the 
Buffering  has  been   terrible. 

"I  heard  of  a  sad  case  the  other  day. 
^  There  was  a  chap  who  had  a  dozen  per- 
forming parrotH.  For  a  long  time, 
thank«  U>  the  movies,  this  fhap  had 
h*een  out  of  a  job.  But,  at  last,  his  agent 
wired  him  that  he'd  figned  him  up  at 
a  good  pri'-e. 

",S«fveral  days  past.  Then  the  agent 
rw*Hved  on  a  noiled  pontal  card  from 
the  pf»or  fellow  t.hin  tragif  derlination: 

"  T'an't  ar^ept.  Have  eaten  my  aft..'  " 
—Nr.w   York  niohr. 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign,  Ihis  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUI''1'X1£R  llOTEl. 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywliere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  \'e\v  York,  and  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  .Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    IXEORAIA TION,   The    Independent,    New    York. 
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CEDARVALE  RANCH  AND  CAMPS. 
In  the  Bis  Honi  .Mcnuitains  at  4.(MX>  feet  oleva- 
tioii.  Ni>  mosquitoes  or  gnats.  Dry  climate. 
Pure  water.  Bountiful  table  supplied  from  the 
ranch  products.  Close  to  Yellowstone  Park  and 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon.  Motor  boat  trips  on  the 
Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  Horseback 
riding.  Fine  trout  fishing.  Deer,  bear  and  moun- 
tain sheep  hunting.  A  liomelike  resort  for  the 
whole    family.      Terms    reasonable. 

CEDARVAI.E    RAN'CH,    Raymond,    Wyoming. 

^[.M^•E 

ROBINHOOD  INN  AND  COTTAGES 
BAILEY  ISLAND.  MAINE 

now    open.      Directly    on    t)cean.       Special    atten- 
tion   given   families.     Circular.      Miss   Massey. 
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MONOMONOCK   INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
An  Exceptional  HoteL      Ideal    for    week    ends    or 
commuting.      Twenty   miles  from   New   York.    Ex- 
tensive grounds,  golf,   tennis,  fine  roads.     Booklet. 

ALBERT  A.  LEROY,   Manager. 
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"Beautiful  Hills" 

UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 

An    attractiv   Summrr   Home   in    one   oi    ihc  most 
beautiful  acctions  of  the  State. 

OPENS  JUNE  5th 

ALRFRT  A    LcROY.  Prop. 


HOTEL  BRETTON  HALL 

Broadway    gSth  to  86th  Strceti,  NEW  YORK 

r.itvMiii    Itlviriiib-    Drill-    anrl    Cinlriil    I'lirk 
New  York  City'i  Largeat  Transient  Uptown  Hotel. 


WItlilir     (■•IP     tiiliiiil'-n    to    <-ciitro    of    thentre    iinil 
<<h'i|>pt(iir      i|l«(rle(.         Kxc.-|illoti»lly       liirge,      ipili-t 
roomii,    with    liiilliii       Spnolal    sumninr   ratna   now. 
All    th«   comforts   of   thn    better   Mew   York    Hotels 
at    one-third    leas    prlrn, 

Hr'xiflWHV    .MiirfHce    ('urn    from    l»iiv     Line,     12fllli 
»t      I'ler  <Ilr.-«t    to    Uretlon    (Inll,    within    fen    inln- 

llll'D. 

Hiiliway    .Mtnflon    st    <1<K.r     M«llh   Htreet    Hldlloii. 
Klcv»t<-<l    .Station    two    blocks    iiwiiv      H'llh    .Street 
Mlalloii 

ANOKR.SON  A   PRICE  tf)MPANY 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Class 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. SO 
Willi 
Bath 

and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North   Atlantic   Coast   Resorts 


Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowfest  Rates 

Twin  Strrw  8.  8.  "BERMUDIAN. "  10,618  tons  dis- 
placement, llfclrit  l.ins.  wir<-lt-ss  Icl-ur.ipliv  Fastest, 
newest  find  only  Steamer  landing  passenKers  at  the 
dock  In  Bermuda  without  transfer. 


luxjuou  iuiu.j3<rv     i.xvix'o 

^^  Quebec 


MIDSUMMER    TRIPS  via  Halifax.  N.  8., 

nmst  <lf-lj^titfiil  cruise  (li 
ISOO  iiiilrs.  Mai;t)if)cf-nt 
St  enery  :  Cut  uf  C;insci. 
N(>r1luini1>erl.itHl  Str.iit, 
f.ull  aiKl  Kivet  SI.  I.awrrncr  .mil  far  famed  Sntruenay 
River.  S.  S.  "TrInld.Kf  Irurn  Nrw  Vnrlc  July  41li  .mil  IBIh. 
AuifUM  1st  ;m(l  I'^th.  It'um  t^urbec  [ulv  lOtli  .incl  :;4th.  August  7th 
and  ;fUt.       l-ur  lllustriilrd    p.itnplilrts    with    infortii.-itioii    .ipply    to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDOE&CO.,  AirentsQuebec  S.  8. 
Co.,  Ltd.  29  Broadway,  New  York.  TH08  COOK 
ft  BON,  24fi  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Atrent. 


SANITARIUMS 


EASTON  SANITARIUM 

l'"i«r  triiitini-iit  of  Klili'rI.v  Pi'o|)lc  iici-iIIiik  Hlilllfd 
■■.III-  mill  iitli'iitliiii:  iiImo  fr)r  iii'ivium  iiiiil  mi-iilsilly 
III.  Hii|MTlcir  li.ciitliin.  VlHit  lien-  lii-fori-  si-liTt- 
liiK  II  (iliic-f  ■•lN.Mvli<-ri'.  or  riill  ii|i  I)r,  Kliiii.-y  for 
luirllriiliirs.        I'lioiii-    IlKt,    KiiHliin,    Pa. 


BPA    BANATORIUM.     A.     T     THAYER,     M.D. 
HALI,8T0N    BPA.    N.    Y. 

Ili'lliii-il.  Iimiii'llki',  Hi'll  i>i|iil|i|ii-i1.  ,SI«  iiilli-n 
fn.iii  Ni-w  Viirif  ,Stiiti'  Mliii'iiil  Vprliiirs  IIckitvh- 
II'. i]      l,iir((i.  iiiiiiitliiii  Mini  jriiniiri'.     UmiUii-tn. 
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HEFoKl  IJF  TUt  I  i)M)IlH)N  ot    I  UK 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company 

at  Ulc  cluac  '-'I  bll^uu-.->  "H  liic  juth  day  t)f 
June,  lyi4:  .        .,.     , 

Stock   and   bond   investment, 
viz. ; 
Public     securities,     market 

value     $2,443,041.^5 

Other     securities,     market 

value i3,4i_',7o8.So 

Real  estate  owned   1,7^4.405.36 

Mortgages  owned   5.o52.74J.ijy 

Loans   secure]  by   other  col- 
lateral         3.270,701.37 

t'.ills    purchased   not   secured 

by  collateral   t>,(j50,ooy.t)0 

Overdrafts   (secured)    ......  30.795-5^ 

Uue    from    trust    companies, 

banks  and  bankers   1.274.1 18.73 

Specie    3.000,000.00 

Legal  tender  notes  and  notes 

of  national  banks   100,000.00 

Other  assets,  viz. : 
Suspense         ac- 
count     $446,720.61 

Insurance  ac- 
count bonds 
and  mortgages  ig8.oo 

Accrued   interest 

entered    148,224.66 

595.143-27 

Total    $40,923,666.95 

LI.\BILITIES. 

Capital   stock    $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  valu-es : 
Surplus  fund.  .$3,780,374.96 
U  n  d  i  v  i  ded 

profits    47.413.91 

3.8-7.788.87 

Surplus  on  books. $3. 673. 080.47 

Preferred  de- 
posits     $3,278,165.67 

Deposits  not  pre- 
ferred    29.183,406.25 

Due  trust  com- 
panies, banks 
and  bankers...      297,373.40 

32.758.945-32 


Other  liabilities,  viz. : 

General  account 

interest   $323,154.64 

Life    insurance.    367.718.92 

Reserved  for 
Taxes    46.700.00 

Annuities    2.429.607.68 

Accrued  inter- 
est   entered...    100,810.75 

Contingent  ac- 
count            1,467.91 

Estimated  un- 
earned dis- 
counts         67,472.86 


3.336.932.76 


Total    $40,923,666.95 


MEETING 

XOTICE   OF   .SPECIAL   MEETING    OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 
of 
UNITED   CIGAR   STORES   COMPANY   OF 
AMERICA. 
NOTICE   IS   HBREBY   C.IVEX,    that  bv  order  of 
the    Board   of   Director*,    a    special   meeting   of   the 
stockholders    of    UNITED    CIO.\.R    STORES    COM- 
PANY   OF    AMERICA    will    be    held    at    the    office 
of    the    Company,    No.    15    Exchange    Place.    Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  on  August  14.  1914.  at  2  p.   m..  for  the 
purpose  of    acting   upon    resolutions   to  amend    the 
Certificate   of   Incorporation   of   this  company   so  as 
to  change  the  par  value   of  the   shares   of  its   cap- 
ital stock,   both  Common  and   Preferred,   from  $100 
per    share,    present    i«ar    value,    to    $10    per    share, 
and  to  transact  such  other  aud  further  business  as 
may   lawfully   come   before   said   meeting. 
Dated  July  8,   1914. 

GEORGE  WATTLEY,  Secretary. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


mm 


FISCAL  YEAR'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  nation's  foreign  trade  in  the  fis- 
cal year  that  closed  on  June  30  amount- 
ed to  $4,258,795,735  and  was  less  by 
only  $2U,0UU,000,  or  about  half  of  one 
per  cent,  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Imports  were  $1,894,169,180. 
Here  was  an  increase  of  $81,000,000, 
but  it  should  not  be  ascribed  exclusive- 
ly to  tariff  chang:es.  The  value  of  food- 
stuffs alone  brought  into  'the  country 
was  larger  by  $53,000,000  than  in  the 
preceding-  year.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  increase  was  due  to  imports  of 
meat,  of  which  we  are  not  at  present, 
it  appears,  producing  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  own  people.  These 
imports  have  not  reduced  prices,  which 
are  now  rising.  Altho  the  free  list  was 
enlarged  by  the  new  tariff  law,  there 
ha.s  been  only  a  slight  increase  of  the 
free  imports,  from  biVz  per  cent  of 
the  total  to  59  V^  per  cent. 

Exports  amounted  to  $2,329,731,886 
and  showed  a  reduction  of  a  little  less 
than  $99,000,000.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  smaller  sales  of  our  foodstuffs 
— grain,  meat,  etc. — to  foreign  buyers. 
These  sales  have  declined  for  the  same 
reason  that  explains  the  increased  im- 
ports of  similar  products.  The  domestic 
output  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population.  Our  exports  of 
foodstuffs  were  reduced  by  about  $75,- 
000,000.  They  will  rise  again  this  year 
because  of  one  product,  wheat,  we  have 
much  more  than  we  need,  and  can  sell 
250,000,000  bushels.  But  a  crop  of 
930,000,000  bushels  cannot  be  harvested 
every  year. 

Our  tariff  reductions  have  not  as- 
sisted the  foreign  manufacturers  of 
iron  and  steel  and  cotton  goods.  The 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany  and  Belgium  is  now  suf- 
fering from  depression.  Prices  are  low 
and  the  export  demand  is  weak.  At  the 
English  and  Belgium  cotton  mills  de- 
pression has  caused  a  severe  curtail- 
ment of  output. 

ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Last  week's  transactions  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  showed  an  in- 
crease of  fifty  per  cent  (the  total  rising 
to  1,608,000  shares)  owing  mainly  to 
the  effect  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  report  concerning  the 
New  Haven  railroad  company.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  considerable  un- 
loading of  New  Haven  shares  held  for 
investment,  but  the  severity  of  the  re- 
port suggested  to  speculative  traders  a 
series  of  sales  for  the  decline.  New  Ha- 
ven shares  fell,  on  Thursday,  to  49%, 
but  a  recovery  to  54  left  a  net  loss  of 
2%  points  for  the  week.  The  report 
caused  some  liquidation  by  holders  in 
Europe.  Attacks  were  also  made  by 
speculators  on  Missouri  Pacific,  Denver 


&  Rio  Grande  and  other  roads  of  the 
Gould  group.  New  York  Central  de- 
clined to  83H,  the  lowest  price  in  thirty 
years. 

The  effect  of  the  New  Haven  report 
was  not  due  to  any  disclosure  of  facts 
that  had  not  been  known,  but  to  the 
severity  of  the  commission's  expres- 
sions, to  the  recommendation  that  both 
civil  and  criminal  suits  should  be 
brought,  and  to  an  impression  that  the 
tone  of  the  report  foreshadowed  a 
sharply  adverse  response  to  the  East- 
ern railroad  companies'  long  pending 
application  for  permission  to  increase 
freight  rates. 

The  withdrawal  of  Huerta  had  no 
perceptible  effect  upon  share  prices.  It 
was  not  discussed  as  a  factor  in  the 
market,  partly  because  the  prevailing 
belief  was  that  the  Mexican  problem 
had  not  been  solved.  But  events  relat- 
ing to  Mexico  have  not,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  moved  prices  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Reports  as  to  the  condition  of  trade 
thruout  the  country  were  favorable,  in 
that  they  showed  moderate  improve- 
ment and  the  growth  of  optimistic  sen- 
timent, mainly  on  account  of  the  crops. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

The  coming  increase  of  freight  traf- 
fic, due  to  the  large  crops,  will  help 
the  railroads,  and  the  reports  of  gross 
and  net  earnings  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  show  that  they  need  this 
help.  May  is  the  latest  month  for  which 
both  the  gross  and  the  net  are  now 
available.  In  that  month  the  gross  rev- 
enue declined  ten  per  cent  (as  com- 
pared with  the  revenue  in  May,  1913), 
and  the  reduction  of  net  earnings  was 
17^/4  per  cent,  altho  the  operating  ex- 
penses had  been  reduced  by  7%  per 
cent.  The  loss  of  net  was  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  Central  West  and  North- 
west, where  it  exceeded  twenty-six  per 
cent. 

For  the  five  months  that  ended  with 
May  the  loss  of  gross  was  6%  per  cent, 
and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  net  earnings  that  amounted  to 
13%  per  cent,  or  $41,000,000.  Revenue 
returns  of  this  kind  restrain  the  com- 
panies from  making  improvements  and 
confine  within  narrow  limits  their  pur- 
chases of  material  and  equipment. 

A   FREIGHT   BOYCOTT 

The  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company  was  interviewed  in  Milwau- 
kee last  week,  and  his  opinions  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  business  were  sought.  "The  au- 
tomobile craze,  the  moving  pictuiv 
habit,  and  fool  law  making,"  he  re- 
marked, if  the  published  reports  aiv 
trustworthy,  were  symptoms  of  un- 
reasonable unrest,  and  depression  was 
due,  he  added,  to  attacks  upon  the  rail- 
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roads.  While  he  did  not  distinctly  assert 
that  "the  automobile  craze  and  the 
moving  picture  habit"  were  also  causes 
of  depression,  a  prominent  motor  com- 
pany in  Detroit  understood  that  he  had 
done  so.  "He  stated,"  the  company 
says  in  an  order  issued  to  its  traffic 
agents,  "that  moving  picture  shows  and 
the  'automobile  craze,'  as  he  termed  it, 
were  jointly  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  so-called  hard  times." 

This  order  goes  on  to  say  that  such 
an  attack  upon  the  automobile  business 
is  "ill-advised  in  the  extreme,  unwar- 
ranted, and  manifestly  unfair"  to  the 
manufacturers  and  their  employees. 
Pointing  out  that  the  company  has  giv- 
en 9000  carloads  of  freight  and  430,000 
express  parcels  to  the  railroads,  the 
order  directs  the  traffic  agents  to  make 
all  freight  and  express  shipments  here- 
after "by  way  of  lines  other  than  those 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company." 

If  President  Underwood  was  correct- 
ly reported,  the  interview  was  an  un- 
fortunate one,  in  more  than  one  sense 
of  the  word.  Before  using  the  boycott, 
however,  the  automobile  company 
should  have  verified  the  published  re- 
port, and  then,  even  if  it  were  proved 
that  Mr.  Underwood  had  ascribed  the 
depression  to  "the  automobile  craze,"  it 
might  have  been  well  to  let  an  adver- 
tised boycott  alone.  The  case  as  it 
stands  appears  to  be  one  for  media- 
tion. 


The  Missouri  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion has  issued  an  order  reducing  ex- 
press rates  in  that  state  by  twenty-one 
per  cent. 

A  cooperative  glass  company  in  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  ninety-two  per  cent  for  the 
year  ended  with  June.  Nearly  all  of 
the  company's  shares  are  owned  by  its 
300  employees. 

A  census  report  recently  issued,  re- 
lating to  the  195  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000  or  more,  shows  that  the 
average  payment  per  capita  for  mu- 
nicipal expen.ses  increased  from  $13.02, 
in  1902,  U)  $17.34  in  1912. 

In  the  eleven  months  that  ended  with 
June,  l,2')i/)4H  immigrants  arrived  in 
this  country',  and  312,818  of  them  were 
Italians.  The  number  of  tho.se  coming 
from  countries  that  took  part  in  the 
Balkan  wars  has  been  increasing. 

The  number  of  cattle  marketed  in 
Kan.sas  City  since  January  1  has  been 
less  by  1.00,000  than  the  number  sold  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
"We  must  look  to  New  England  and  the 
South,"  says  the  general  manager  of 
the  great  beef  firm  of  Swift  &  Co., 
"for  an  increase  in  the  cattle  supply. 
The  West  cannot  Bupply  the  demand." 

The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced: 

Am*riran  Liithf  an<I  Trariir^n  Company,  prc- 
f^rr^ti,  f|ij«rt»Tly,  1  Vj  v-r  '■'•nt  ;  common,  2'/4 
p*r  e*Tit,  and  2'^  nYtnre*  of  rommon  «iork  on 
*y»Ty  100  sharMi  of  rommon  iitork  outHinntiinit, 
•II    pMjrahk    Aiifrimt    I. 

f^iVral  Hnteur  R^flnlnK  f><mf»nny,  profprrcrl, 
ltamr^^T\y,    I '/4    p«t    r-nt,    payahlc    ./uly    31. 

l/nlf«l  HtatMi  Realty  and  /foprov<'m«-nf  Corn- 
pan/,    I '4     p<rr    r*nt,    payable    AuK"**     I. 

W»«itlfi|fh/#iiii*  ¥,\prAr\r  an»l  ManufafturlnK 
C'»mp«f>y,  rrrmnt'in,  /juart^rly.  I  per  r*nt,  pay- 
able   Jnir    *'> 


St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co. 

To  Holders  of  1%  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 

Due    (July    1,    19S1: 

As  stated  in  the  Committee's  circular,  dated  June  23,  1914,  the  Receivers  have 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  earnings  of  the  properties  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  interest  on  the  Refunding  Bonds,  but  that  the  same  were  used  for  the  physical 
rehabilitation  of  the  property,  the  payment  of  car  trusts,  and  for  other  capital  expend- 
itures. In  consequence  no  funds  were  available  to  pay  the  interest  due  July  i,  KJ14. 
on  the  Refunding  Bonds,  and  when  the  Court  refused  to  issue  Receivers'  certificates 
to  provide  for  this  interest,  default  naturally  followed. 

The  Committee  now  announces  that  a  majority  of  the  bonds  have  been  deposited 
under  the  Deposit  Agreement  dated  June  20,  1914,  that  the  Certificates  of  Deposit  of 
THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK  have  been  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  the  Trustee  under  the  Refunding  Mortgage 
has  filed  a  bill  to  foreclose  the  same. 

For  the  present,  holders  may  continue  to  deposit  their  bonds,  but  the  Committee 
desires  to  make  clear  to  bondholders  that  have  not  yet  deposited  that  it  is  acting 
solely  for  the  deposited  bonds,  and  that  it  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  without 
further  notice  to  refuse  further  deposits. 

Dated,  New  York,  July  16,  1914- 

FREDERICK    STRAUSS,   Chairman, 

Of  J.    &  W.    Seligman    &  Company. 
J.   N.    WALLACE, 

President,    Central    Trust    Co.    of    New    York. 
ALEXANDER   J.    HEMPHILL, 

President,  Guaranty   Trust   Co.   of   New  York. 
EDWIN  G.  MERRILL, 

President,   Union    Trust   Co.    of   New    York. 
HARRY  BRONNER. 

Of    Hallgarten    &    Company. 

C.    W.   COX, 

Of   Robert  Winthrop  &  C9mpany. 
BRECKINRIDGE  JONES, 

President,    Mississippi    Valley   Trust   Co.,    St.    Louis. 


Committee. 


JOLINE,  LARKIN  &  RATHBONE,  Counsel. 
(  IIARLES    E.    SIGLER,   Secretary. 
M    Wall   Street,   New   York  City. 
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Our  First  Farm  Mortgages 


T% 


art-  secured  by  improved,  pro- 
ductive farms  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  conceded  to  be  the 
premium  wheat,  oat.  alfalf.i  and  flax  belt  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  just  received  from  the  pressour  NHW  II-Lt'S- 
TRATED  BOOKLHT  and  MTHOGRAPHEU  STATE 
MAP.  which  thoroughly  describe  this  section.  These  are 
free  lor  the  asking.     Write  totiay. 

The  Banking  Corporation  of  Montana 

Paid  in  Capital,  S500.000.00 

P.  O.  Box  D,  Helena,  Montana 


IN  FORMATION  ABOUT 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

j    Tou    are    Invltfd    frooly    to   call    upon    or 

I  write  the  F/iliinitloiml  I/lbrary  of  the  New 
York  Fvrnimj  /'««(  nlirmt  [irivuti.  .Srhools. 
A    ijnlr|iie    and    iirucil'iil    lllirury    Infurma- 

I  tlon  s<T»lcc,  CDiniilclely  o<iiii|ipiMl  wllh 
cataloKiK'H,     dlreiturlcK,     ipoclal      report  , 

I  etc  .  It  ofTem  y<iu.  without  cliarKc.  help 
that  Ih  pra'ti'iil,  timely,  ami  aliovp  all 
DnMaHHed.  InijiilrleH  hy  mail  are  promptly 
inHwereil,  and  HehoolB  that  Heem  heHl  to 
meet  your  reqiiiremenlH  aiiKKi'Hleil,  and 
their  loeatlon,  environment.  rali'H,  and 
■  peilal  polntH  of  utri'iiKlh  Het  forth.  This 
Sehool  information  Service  la  free  to  all 
lo(|itlrer». 

The  Errning  Ptift  "Directory  of  Private 
Sohoola"    Heiil    on    refjiieHt. 

AddreHU  KOI  (ATKINAI.  I.IBKAKT 


22  VESEY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


The  Secret 

«>|  ihc  "llrly"  appe.ir 
ttfif  r  f»l  hundrrfU  "I 
iii'rt    tifday    \lr%  iii    .i 

|..   .  ..I 

i:o\Tr.H 

CIJPPFRS 

.'  Iiorii^.  Only  bar- 
I,-  rn  iinrd  lo  hnveclip' 
],•  t\.  bill  now  they're 
l"'otiilntf  :i%  corn- 
M.r.it  In  |ifime«  n9  n 
■  'iiiib  or  .1  (.nrler — nn*! 
,j<.    nr(r»»iirv  nip 

itif  Ifnrd  'iti'l    y<fur 
*y'thnlr    Wllr,  irlfn 
'  uf  t,n' k  ',1  y'ftir  ft"  tf    -  ■'   .       *.•■  ■fiiir*  "woolly.  *'   Try  h«fd- 
wur*- «f/.r*-n  |/»r  f  o.ttr^i  •Kimv  Hii  n  rilntr.  "  II  lh*y  hnven't 

Di'-fn,  •-ri'Ito  ',%         .'"  '  "  '""   '  "  /*•<////■'   /*//*/■!.  ///. 

COA'IKft  CJAPVKU  CO  Wot' «»if,i^r.  Mans. 


Co-Operative  Schools  Agency,    i.  ^i  Park  row.  n.  y. 

Financed  by  best  schools  in  U.  S.      All  Classes.      Call  or  write. 
Information,  consultation,  catalogues  free.     Tel.  3963  Cortlandt. 


^^-k  SHORT  -  STORY  VVRITING 

r%J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  hi'story,  form  slrue« 
\  Ju  tore,  and  writint?  of  the  Sliort  .story  taught  by  Dr.  J, 

^vif    Berg  ICsenwpin,  Kditor  Lipplricott*8  Itlapazine. 

^^V  250-page,  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^■r  TIIK  IIOJIE  COKHKSI'dXDKNCK  SCHOOL 

St.  Eienoeln  Urpt.  305,   t>lirlDEnt'ld,   Ilass. 


GOING  AWAY? 

If  you  desire  your  address  cli.ingcd  on  our 
irailing  lists,  please  let  us  know,  if  possible,  two 
weeks  or  more  in  advance.  Kindly  give  us  your 
old  as   well  as  the   new  address,   wlien  writing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  LIGHT  AND  TRACTION  COMPANY. 

40    Wall    Street,    New    York    Citv. 

July    7,    1914. 

The    Hoard    of    Directors    this   day    (h-clared    frotu 

the   iK't  eiiriiliiKS  of   tlu iiipaiiv    I'he  rei;iiliir  (|iiar- 

l.'rly     divid 1     of     O.VK     AND     (»NI'MI.M,F     TKIl 

<|;NT.  (l>/j'/>)  on  the  l'IlKI'M>ltKKI)  slock  .if  this 
i'oin|ijiny,  pavniile  .\ii^'.  I,  I'.ll  I,  to  sloeklioldi'rs  of 
i'<-eord  of  DltlOnCRItl'M)  Htock  nl  Ihe  close  cd'  Inisl- 
nrss    .luly     l.^.     I'.ll  I. 

The  Itoiird  also  declared  ficiiii  Ihe  iiiidlvliled 
jirotlts  of  till-  I  iiiiipiiiiv  II  i|iiai'lerlv  dlvldiiid  of 
run  AND  ONK-IIAI/F  I'liU  (MONT.  i2yn'%,)  on 
the  CO.MMON  Htock  of  tills  ('oiiipaiiy,  payable 
AiiKUHl  I,  1!H4,  to  stockholderH  of  record  of  COM'- 
AION    slock    III    Ihe   close   of   liiisliii'SM   .Inly    ITi,    1!)M. 

The  Itoiird  also  deidni'i'd  from  the  iitidlvlded 
prolHs  of  till'  Coiiipaiiv  Ji  dividend  of  TWO  AND 
ONIMIAfiK  Ci%)  SIIAUK.S  OK  COMMON  STOCK 
viTy  ONK  lll'NDUI'Jl)  1 1(H))  shiiri's  of  COM- 
MON Ht'oi'k  riiitslandliii:.  imyiihle  .\iiKiist  1,  11114, 
to    slockholderM    of    riMord     of    COMMON     slocU    at 

the    close    of    IlllsllleSS    .lillv     ITl,     I!I|4. 

Tin-  Traiisfer  Itooks  for  liolh  I'ltKh'KKItlOI)  iind 
<'OMM.ON  slock  will  close  .Inly  1.'..  11)14.  a(  :i 
o'(dock  p.  111.,  and  will  reopen  Aimiist  I,.  11)14,  at 
10   o'clock    a      in. 

<•.    N.    .Ii;i,l-IIiM'''l';,    Hccr«'tary. 


FEDERAL   SUGAR    REFINING   00. 

.luly  ir.,  11)14. 
'Pile  reifuiar  (|iiarlerlv  dividend  of  ONK  AND 
ONI'MIA'I.I'"  I'KU  CKNT.  (iVj"/,,)  on  llic  I'nferred 
Shiiri'ii  of  this  Comriniiy  will  he  |iiiid  .Inly  ;il,  1014, 
to  stockholders  of  record  al  Ihe  close  of  liiisliicR^ 
.liilv    2U,    11)14.    Transfer    liooks    will    not   ciom-. 

A.     II.    IM/ATT,    .Scc'y. 
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UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'I'hf  i-ilru  iltvlUi-iiU  uii  the  euiuiunii  atuck  uf  tbt! 
I'uluii  I'ui'lUi'  UullruuU  Cumiiuiiy,  ili-cluici]  January 
»,  lUU,  will  U.-  iMyitbK-  (111  July  Jit,  lUU,  ut  1115 
UruuUwuy,  Nt-w  Yurk,  N.  Y.,  U|i<iu  HurrfuUi-r  uf 
ibt'    wurruulD   Chfri-fnr   bft't'toHciii'    tB»ui-il. 

rill'  ttiuiiuiit  imyubli-  in  liioib  uii»u  i*at'b  wurraiit 
(bi'liig  ^:t.uu  |jiT  «bui'i-  iif  I'liltiii  I'ui'ltic  CtlUIUlUU 
«tuck  til  vvbk'ti  the  wurruut  uiiin-rtuliiii)  will  U'  lu- 
L'lvaMi'il  by  till-  ruCabli-  «bar>-  uf  tbi-  lutert-ut  n-al- 
iiuil  fiuui  Apill  1,  lu  July  A),  lUU  (U-liig  ut  tbe 
ntlv*  ut  'i%  iH-r  li-iii.  fruiu  April  I  tu  July  1,  ami 
a  pir  i>iil  fiuui  July  I  I"  July  'A»,  U|miu  u  hih- 
i-lul  Ui-iHialt  of  tbi-  c-aiib  dlvltlfuU  fund  uiuliituliifd 
durliiis  Uii-  (HM'luU  uf  ibv  i»nitiiuiii'U»fiit  of  tbi'  i>ay- 
uieut    by     ri'uiKiU    uf    litiKa tl>>ii. 

Stuck  ci-rtll1i'ati'S  uf  Tbe  Kaltluiun-  uiiil  Oblu 
Hailruud  i'oiunaiiy  fur  tin-  uumluT  »t  full  slians, 
and  arrlp  uf  thi-  I'uloii  I'ai'llii'  Uallruad  luuii»aMy 
fur  any  fractiuii  uf  a  almi'i'  uf  Htui-k  uf  'I'lii'  llaltl- 
uiun-  and  oblu  Uallruad  t'uuiiiaiiy  dui-  uih.u  caib 
warrant  will  Im-  inxui'd  (Im'Iuk  at  tin-  rati-  uf  Vi 
une-hundri'dthM  uf  uiir  almr.-  uf  llaltluiurc  and  Oblu 
(ireferrrd  stuck  and  2*JVj  uni'-buiidridtbij  uf  uni- 
iibarf  uf  Kaltiiuuri-  and  Dhiu  cuniuiun  Htuck  (kt 
»lmru  uf  I'niuii  I'arltti'  cuniuiun  stuck  tu  « lilcli 
Ibi-  warrant  amicrt jlna|.  Tbc  iMld  fractiunul  scrip 
will  b"'  In  favur  uf  •iH-arer,"  and  will  be  cxi-luint;!'- 
ablc,  when  surri'iidcrcd  tu  tbc  I'lilun  INiclHc  Uall- 
ruad Cuuipaiiy  In  auiuunts  aiiKrcttallni;  uiic  ur  mure 
full  shurcs,  fur  a  ttlnrk  ccrtlHcatc  ft  Tlic  Hi'lti- 
luure  and  llblu  Uallruad  Cuuipanv  fur  the  full 
shari'S,  and  scrip  fur  any  friutluii  uf  a  share  in  ex- 
cess theri'uf,  Included  in  tin-  aKUreyate  auiuunt  uf 
the  scrip  80  surremlered  No  vulini;  right  will  ut- 
laoh  tu  the  scrip  nor  will  any  Italtlinure  and  ohlu 
ilivldend    be    nald    thereipii. 

The  H'altimure  and  Ohlu  Uallruad  Cumpany  has 
declared  Its  rei;iilar  seuil-annual  dividends  (being 
■J  ptT  cent,  on  its  preferred  stink  ami  3  per  cent, 
uu  its  cuniuiun  stick)  payable  September  1,  li)14, 
to  stiH'khulders  uf  record  at  the  clusc  uf  Imslness 
on  .\uKUst  1,  I'.tU.  Full  shares  uf  Haltiinure  \- 
Ohio  stuck,  represented  by  stuck  ceititicates  uf 
that  t'umpany.  Issued  in  exchtiiiKe  fur  lliilun  IM- 
cltic  extni  dividend  warrants  ur  fractiunal  scrip 
un  ur  prior  to  .Viignst  1.  1!I14,  will  therefore  be  en- 
titled to  the  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  dividend  thereon 
payable  September  1,  1914.  Upon  the  delivery 
prior  to  Septcmlier  1.  l',»14.  of  Haltiinuie  and  Ohio 
stuck  certificates  Issued  after  Aupiist  1,  1014,  In 
exchaniJe  for  I'liion  I'.icitic  extra  dividend  warrants 
or  fractional  si'rip,  the  I'liion  racitic  Uailroad 
Company  will  deliver  therewith  its  due  bills,  liay- 
able  to  •"bearer,"  for  the  Kaltimore  and  Ohio 
dividends  payable  Septeraber  1.  1014.  when  and  if 
collected  by  the  Union  I^icltic  Uailroad  Company, 
upon  the  shares  represented  by  such  certificates. 
I'pon  the  delivery  cm  or  after  .September  1,  1914.  of 
Baltimore  and  ();hlo  rtock  certificates  issm'd  after 
.\ni:ust  1,  1914,  in  exchange  for  I'nlon  Pacific  ex- 
tra diviilend  warr.ints  or  fractional  scrip,  tho 
I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  pay  to  the 
recistered  owner  of  such  stock  certificates  the 
.iraount  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  dividends,  pay- 
able September  1,  1914.  collected  by  it  upon  the 
shares   represented  by  such   <'»>rtificates. 

The  registered  holder  of  a  Union  Pacific  extra 
dividend  warrant  will  not  be  required  to  execute 
any  requisition  or  power  of  attorney  to  obtain  the 
issue  in  his  own  name  of  Bjiltimore  and  Ohio  stock 
certificates  and  check  for  the  cash  payment  due 
upon  such  warrant,  the  surrender  of  the  warrant 
being  sufficient  in  such  case.  The  dividend  right 
upon  the  whole  number  of  shares  of  Union  Pacific 
common  stock  to  which  the  warrant  appertains,  or 
upon  any  number  of  such  shares  included  therein 
may  be  assigned  as  an  entirety,  using  for  that 
purpose  the  form  of  nssS'^nment  on  the  back  of 
the  warrant:  but  no  other  assignment  or  division 
of  the  rights  accruing  ander  a  warrant  will  be  rec- 
ognized. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  not 
buy  or  sell  fractional  scrip,  nor  can  it  in  any  way 
act  or  give  advice  with  reference  to  such  transac- 
tions. 

FREDERIC  V.  S.  CROSBY. 

Julv  16,   1914.  Treasurer. 


United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Co. 
Ill  Broadway,  New  York.  July  14.  1914. 
.At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Company 
held  this  day,  a  dividend  of  one  and  one-quarter 
per  cent,  was  declared,  iiayable  on  .\ugust  1.  1914, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
on    July    21.    1914. 

B.   M.   FELT^WS,   Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 

Electric    &    Manufacturing    Company. 
.\    dividend    of    one    p<"r    cent,    on    the    COMMON 
stock    of    this    Comi>anv     for    the    quarter    ending 
June  .30,   1914,  will  be  paid  July  .30.   1914.  to  stock- 
holders of  record  as  of  June  :tO,   1914. 

T.    W.   SIEIMON,   Treasurer. 
New  York,  Juno  24.   1914. 


ISSU  RANGE 

CONDUCTED  BY   W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

mm 


SEMI-ANNUAL  FIGURES 

Only  a  few  of  the  fire  iriHurance  com- 
panie.s  make  publication  of  their  fij^ures 
for  the  half-year  ending  June  ;{0.  On 
the  slight  statistical  information  at 
hand  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  undervritinK  operations  of  the 
companies  j^enerally,  durin}^  the  first  six 
months  of  1914,  will  show  a  small  mar- 
Ifin  of  loss.  There  is  probably  a  rea- 
sonable t^ain  in  assets  due,  principally, 
to  a  slififht  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
.securities  composing  the  investments, 
helped  in  some  cases  by  a  decrea.se  in 
liabilities  for  account  of  unearned  pre- 
miums. 

The  Home  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  shows,  as  of  date  June  30, 
total  assets  of  $;]4,24(5,172,  a  ^ain  of  $1,- 
106, 25()  since  January  1.  The  net  sur- 
plus rose  from  $10,073,020  to  $10,.391,- 
G72  in  the  same  time,  a  gain  of  $318,(552. 
The  value  of  the  invested  securities  in- 
creased $199,417.  Constantly  strenjjfth- 
ening  all  its  reserve  funds  the  company 
now  adds  $100,000  for  unreported  losses 
and  ^50,000  for  taxes.  The  premiums  for 
the  half  year  were  $7,741,099;  losses  in- 
curred, $4,292,777  (55.4()  per  cent)  ;  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  less  investment  ex- 
pense, $2,926,597  (37.86  per  cent)  ;  to- 
tal outgfo  for  losses  and  expenses,  $7,- 
219,374.  The  difference  between  total 
premiums  and  total  losses  and  ex- 
penses, $521,725,  measures  the  "trade" 
g:ain.  But  the  unearned  premium  liabil- 
ity increased  $840,938,  with  the  result 
that  the  "underwriting:"  shows  a  loss 
of  $319,213. 

The  semi-annual  statement  of  the 
Continental,  another  of  the  big:  compa- 
nies, shows  total  assets  of  $28,115,274 
and  net  surplus  of  $15,088,209,  grains, 
respectively,  of  $486,797  and  $24,711. 

The  Fidelity-Phenix  shows  total  as- 
sets of  $15,487,561;  net  surplus  of  $4,- 
257,908.  Gains  for  the  six  months  were: 
assets,   $529,464;    net  surplus,   $77,851. 

The  few  figures  quoted  indicate  the 
difficulties  the  companies  are  experienc- 
ingr  this  year  in  making-  headway 
agrainst  adverse  underwriting:  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  probable,  unless  the  last 
half  of  the  year  shows  an  improvement 
in  this  respect,  that  any  prog'ress  made 
by  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  due  to 
appreciation  in  investment  values,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  securities  at  least 
maintain  their  present  level. 

THE  POSTAL  LIFE 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  apply  from  time  to  time  for  informa- 
tion respecting:  the  Postal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York  we  submit 
the  following-  facts: 

The  company  begran  business  in  June, 

1905,  under  the  corporate  title  "Life  In- 
surance Club  of  New  York,"  continu- 
ing- under  that  name  until  November  22, 

1906,  when  it  adopted  its  present  one.  It 


has  always  been  an  old  line,  legfal  re- 
serve life  insurance  company,  practis- 
ing; the  methods  used  by  companies  of 
that  class,  except  as  to  the  manner  of 
securing:  new  business.  It  employs  no 
aj^ents,  as  do  all  the  other  companies. 
It  does,  however,  offer  to  pay  policy- 
holders a  small  fee  per  $1,000  of  in- 
surance for  such  new  business  as  they 
introduce.  In  addition  to  this,  it  relies 
on  the  advertising-  it  does. 

At  the  end  of  1905  the  Life  Insurance 
Club  showed,  cash  capital,  $100,000;  to- 
tal admitted  assets,  $117,633;  policy  re- 
serve, $4,186;  net  surplus,  $13,447. 
During:  the  last  half  of  1905  it  wrote  a 
total  of  205  policies  for  $347,000  of  in- 
surance and  had  in  force  on  December 
31,  1905,  201   policies  for  $342,000. 

In  the  following:  November  the  name 
of  the  company  was  chang:ed,  as  stated. 
At  the  end  of  1906  the  total  admitted 
assets  were  $131,192;  reserve,  $16,250; 
net  surplus,  $14,942.  It  issued  that  year 
475  policies  for  $701,500;  and  had  in 
force  at  the  end  of  the  year  601  policies 
for  $949,500. 

At  the  end  of  1907  the  admitted  as- 
sets were  $155,150;  reserve,  $32,229; 
net  surplus,  $22,586;  new  policies  is- 
sued, 122  for  $199,750;  in  force  at  end 
of  1907,  644  for  $1,005,750. 

In  June,  1908,  the  Postal  reinsured 
certain  leg:al  reserve  and  "contract  re- 
serve" policies  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Life  Insurance  Company,  then  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  At  the  end  of  1908 
the  Postal's  assets  were  $429,920;  re- 
serve, $256,113;  net  surplus,  $40,296; 
policies  issued,  1,126  for  $1,967,522  in- 
surance; in  force,  end  of  year,  1,697 
policies  for  $2,830,772. 

In  April,  1909,  the  Postal  reinsured 
the  business  of  the  Economic  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Wilmingrton,  Del. 
The  Postal's  assets  at  the  end  of  1909 
were  $548,233;  reserve,  $376,458;  net 
surplus,  $61,827.  Issued  that  year  1,208 
policies  for  $3,151,237;  in  force,  end  of 
year,  2,125  policies  for  $4,170,254. 

On  December  31,  1910,  the  Postal 
took  over  all  the  business — assets,  lia- 
bilities and  insurance  in  force — of  the 
Provident  Saving:s  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  including:  $9,854,027 
of  assets  and  26,480  policies  for  $58,- 
474,236  of  insurance.  In  that  year  the 
Postal  itself  issued  241  new  policies  for 
$429,318  of  insurance.  The  whole 
amount  of  insurance  outstanding:  at  the 
end  of  1910 — that  strictly  of  its  own 
writing-  and  the  reinsurances  of  the 
Mutual  Reserve,  the  Economic  and  the 
Provident  Savings — aggregrated  2S.661 
policies,  representing-  $62,669,531  of  in- 
surance. The  total  admitted  assets.  De- 
cember 31,  1910,  were  $10,851,329:  re- 
serve, $10,375,822;  net  surplus.  $9S.09S. 

The  Provident  Savings  business  is 
kept  to  itself,  with  a  separate  account- 
ing: to  holders  of  those  policies.  Since 
December  31,  1910,  the  total  admitted 
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assets,  net  reserve,  net  surplus,  new  in- 
surance issued  and  insurance  in  force 
show  as  below : 


December  31 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Assets     

$10,603,384 

$10,102,298 

$9,773,262 

Reserve    

9,967,168 

9,497,316 

9.212.572 

Net    surplus.. 

231.640 

126.084 

130.044 

No.     of     new 

policies   .. .  . 

730 

1.660 

+ 

Amt.    of    new 

policies   .... 

1,423,223 

3,018.187 

3,052,039 

No.  policies  in 

force    

25.309 

24.426 

f 

Amt.     ins.    in 

force   

53,750,223 

49.995.999 

47.250,058 

ylnsurance  Department  figures  not  issued  at 
this   date. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  reports  to  state 
the  number  and  amount  of  actual  new 
policies  issued  by  the  Postal  itself,  for 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that,  to  the 
extent  it  can  do  so,  the  company  is  tak- 
ing up  the  policies  of  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve, the  Economic  and  the  Provident 
Savings,  substituting  its  own  policies 
for  them  on  terms  satisfactory  to  it- 
self and  the  reinsured  policyholders. 
The  Postal  was  examined  by  the  New 
York  Department  in  1912,  as  of  June 
30  of  that  year.  Persons  interested  in 
the  findings  doubtless  could  secure  a 
copy  of  that  report  from  the  company 
or  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

From  date  of  organization  in  1905  to 
December  31,  1913,  the  Postal  has  paid 
out  in  dividends  the  following  totals: 
To  stockholders,  $5,000;  to  policyhold- 
ers, $102,110. 


An  investigation  covering  a  period  of 
thirteen  years  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ontario,  demonstrates 
that  lightning  rods  are  94.5  per  cent  ef- 
ficient. For  a  period  of  eight  years  in 
Iowa  insurance  companies  paid  los.ses  of 
$4,464  on  buildings  equipped  with  rods 
and  $341,065  on  the  same  number  hav- 
ing no  such  protection. 

An  examination  of  the  Great  East- 
ern Casualty  Company  of  New  York, 
made  by  the  New  York  Insurance  De- 
partment as  of  date  March  31,  1914, 
rai.ses  the  company's  liabilities  on  un- 
yjaid  loss  reserves  and  unearned  premi- 
ums by  $48,367  and  reduces  the  net  sur- 
plus that  much.  The  assets  are  put 
at  $fH9,569  and  the  net  surplu.s  at 
§60,710. 

The  commission  appointed  about  a 
year  ago  to  appraise  the  value  of  the 
rapital  stock  of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
anrfe  Company,  which  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  mutual,  has  made  its  re- 
port, fixing  the  amount  at  $18,174,109. 
Th»f  outy,tanding  nUx-k  aggregates  $2,- 
000,000  par  value.  At  the  end  of  1913 
the  net  surplus  of  the  rompany  wa.s 
$2.';,.'i68,576. 

In  a  suit  for  recovery  under  a  bur- 
glary policy,  Prager  v.  Innurance  f'om- 
pany,  <','ity  f/ourt,  New  York,  the  court 
held  that  the  contract  was  void  be- 
cauHe  the  a.sHured  stated  in  his  appli- 
cation for  the  insurance  that  he  had 
never  stufTf-red  any  Iosh  by  burglary  or 
theft,  ft  was  proved  that  he  had  on 
Kev*"ral  occa.nionH.  The  court  charac- 
teriztid  the  nupprenHJon  of  thin  informa- 
tion ax  a  breach  of  warranty. 


The  Joke — He  Never  Thought  of  B.  V.  D. 

FANNING, mopping  and  grimacing,  ''Phew  !   how  hot,"  wo/i'/ 
keep  you  cool,  when  the  sun  grills.     B.V.  D.  wi//.     It  lifts 
a  burden  from  your  body  and  weight  from  your  mind.    You 
forget  the  heat,  because  you're  too  busy  "enjoying  life" — loung- 
ing, dancing,  a  game  of  golf,  a  bout  at  tennis,  watching  a  baseball 
game.    Remember  that  not  a//  "Athletic*'  Underwear  is  B.V.D. 

For  your  own  welfare,  fix  the  K.  V.  D.  Red  Woven  Label  in  your  mind  and  make  the  sales- 
man sfio-du  it  to  you.  That  po.sitively  safeguards  you.    On  every  V>.  V.  D.  garment  is  sewed. 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THU  > 


B.VD. 


_BEST^ETA|I^TRADE_j 

( Trade  Mark  Reg.  U. S.Pat.  Off. 
and  Foreign  Cotintries) 

H.  V.  n  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
.Tiiil  Knee  Length  Drawers. 
Sue,  -5c.,  $1.00  and  $1.50  the 
(i;n  iiicnt. 

B.  V.  D.  I^iion  Suits  (Pat. 
V.  S.  A.  4-3')-07>  $1.00,  $r.5o, 
$2.00,  $.?.oo  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 

The  P>.  \'.  D.  Company, 
New  York. 


n<l'in  Srllinif  Ajrc"'  v  ■  ^*.  AM<Tin.inl'.irv.    I 


ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Inaures   Againiit   Marine    and    Inland   Transportation     R\»k    and     Will     In8ue    PolioieH    Makini;    Lou 

Payabin  in   Europe  and   Oriental  Countries. 

Cli.'irtcrcd  by  the  .Sl.itc  of  N»-w  Y<irl<  in  18.1.,!,  was  preceded  hy  .1  slock  company  of  ;i  sim- 
il;ir  n.'iiiie.  The  l.itlcr  company  was  lirpiidaled  ;'.iid  part  of  its  (apilal,  to  the  cxlcut  of  $roo,o(io, 
wan  uxril,  with  consent  of  Ihc  slockholdcrs,  hy  the  .Atlantic  Mutit.il  Iiisuraiuc  (  omp.iiiy  .iiid  re- 
paid   with    a    honiis    an<l    interest    at    the    expiration    of   two   years. 

I>iiri!iK    itH  f-xittcnce  the  company  has    insnrcil  property  to   the  value    of $.^7, 219,045. 826. 00 

Krreivrd    premiums    thereon    lo    the    extent    of     28.^,^08,4 jq. 80 

I'.iid    hisspH    durinx    lli.il    j)criod '4 '  i.';^>7.S.So.30 

("•sued    certificates    of    piofita    lo    dealers    80,740,400.00 

Of    which    there    have     liecn    redeemed 82, 407, .mo. 00 

I,eavinj(    ouUtanditiK    at     present    lime 7,24.1,1)60.00 

I  fitei  rsl    paid    on   certilicates   amounts  to    2J,.s8s, '140.21; 

On    Oeremiier    .^i,    lOLl.    the  assets   of   the   company    amouiilcd    to 1  .t,jso,o24.i6 

The  profits  of  the  efinipany  revert  lo  the  assurerl  a'ul  ari'  dividcil  .iiinually  up(Ui  the 
premiiuus    terminated    rluring   the    year,    therehy    redu<iii«    llie    cost    of    iiiHiirance. 

Tor  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issuer)  suhject  lo  dividi  iids  of  interest  (nilil  <ir- 
dcred     to    he    redeemed,     in    accordance     with   the  charter. 

A.    A.   KAVKN.   r-res.     CORNErJU.S   KLDKUT,  Vice-Pres.      WALIKK    WOOD   I'AKSONS. 
2d   Vice  I'res.    (  HAKLKS   K,   FAY,   vl  Vice  I'res.      (',.    STANTON   J'LOYI)  jf  JNKS.   .Sec. 
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ROMANCES  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS 

Ik'auty   aiul   l^rinters'    Ink 


Olt  in  ('k'Vflaiul  tluif  is  a  <lni{»-st()rc, 
pt'ichetl  on  a  (|iiitt  coiiu'i-  ol  tin  Ohio  iiie- 
tropolis.  It  is  an  unpretentioiis  l)uil(lin^, 
niiich  like  many  anotlur  di  ii^-stori'.  Yi  I  loyal 
Clt'vilandns,  passing  with  a  visitoi-,  point  l(» 
it  with  pritU-.  "Tluit,"  tlu'y  art'  wont  to  say, 
"is  vvlnrt.'  Fitil  Stccher  j«ot  his  start." 


appeared,  and  it  was  oidy  a  short  while  be- 
fore the  liltK-  drn^-slorc  in  Cleveland  was 
nnahle  to  meet  the  demand  lor  sam|)les  ol 
Pompeian  ('ream  re<(iieslttl  by  magazine 
readeis  in  all  parts  of  the  eonnlry.  The  f^ood 
news  was  lelef*rai)he(l  to  New  York,  and  with 
it    the    tieterminalion    lo    devote    the    j*realer 


Ami  then  will  follow  the  story  of  the  ynnng      part  of  all  money  realized  to  a  lar^e  fall  ad- 


Cleveland  pharmaeist  who  lillcd  pieserip- 
tiuns,  sold  stamps,  and  j»raeionsly  met  all  the 
demands  made  npon  a  eonununity-drii^'^ist 
before  he  made  a  fortune  out  of  Pompeinn 
Cream. 

This  Cleveland  druf^gist — Mr.  Frederick  \V. 
Steelier  began  to  stndy  the  intjuiries  of  his 
customers  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
definite  nevd  that  he  might  till.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  realized  that  every  woman 
who  came  into  his  store  was  interested  in 
enhancing  her  good  looks  and  in  preserving 
her  youthful  appearance. 

Age-old  fact  though  this  was,  it  was  an  in- 
spiration to  young  Steelier.  He  concluded 
that  a  difl'erent  kind  of  a  face-cream  designed 
to  clean  the  skin  pores  would  have  a  wide 
appeal  to  lovers  of  good  complexions. 

A  few  months  later  the  young  druggist  was 
doing  a  thriving  local  business  with  Pom- 
peian  Massage  Cream. 

That  was  in  1901.  Mr.  Stecher  reasoned 
that  if  he  could  address  millions  of  readers 
of  periodicals  at  once  he  could  create  a  great 
demand  for  his  product. 

Fired  with  faith  and  enthusiasm,  the  drug- 
gist   came    to    New    York    in    1902.     He    ex- 


vertising  campaign  in  the  national  periodi- 
cals. 

A  number  of  magazines  and  weeklies  in 
the  September  issues  of  1902  carried  as  much 
advertising  of  P()m|)eian  Cream  as  eight 
thousands  tlollars  would  buy.  The  sales 
from  the  two  magazine  advertisements  de- 
termined Mr.  Stecher  to  invest  this  amount  in 
publicity.  "I  want  to  make  a  beauty  appeal," 
he  said  "and  I'll  do  it  with  printers'  ink." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  one  of  phenomenal 
growth.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  iirst  ad- 
vertising appeared  in  the  periodicals,  the 
business  had  outgrown  the  drug-store.  A 
large  new  place  with  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  was  secured.  Today 
nearly  fifty  thousand  barbers  use  Pompeian 
Cream  in  their  shops,  approximately  fifty 
thousand  druggists  sell  and  feature  it,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  beauty  shops  through- 
out the  country  use  this  product. 

"The  real  test  of  advertising,"  said  Mr,  W. 
W.  Wheeler,  secretary  of  the  Pompeian  Com- 
pany, "is  the  response.  From  the  first,  Mr. 
Stecher  pinned  his  faith  in  periodical  pub- 
licity.    It  created  a  national  interest, 

"As  the  business  grew,  the  cost  of  manii- 


plained  his  proposition  to  several  advertising     facturing  decreased,     Mr,  Stecher  made  little 


men.  They  discouraged  him.  But  Stecher 
would  not  be  disheartened.  He  looked  up 
another  advertising  man  and  met  that  Co- 
lumbus of  the  advertising  fraternity,  Mr. 
William  H,  Johns. 

"What  is  your  cream  good  for?"  asked  the 
advertising  agent,  Mr,  Stecher  explained 
that  it  was  a  massage  cream  to  rub  in  and 
rub  out,  bringing  the  pore-dirt  with  it.  Mr. 
Johns  discovered  an  idea  there.  "It's  worth 
a  trial,  at  least,"  he  said.  So  the  Ohioan  ac- 
cepted a  plan  as  outlined  and  gave  his  check 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars,  the 
cost  of  the  first  two  magazine  advertise- 
ments. 

The   following   month    the    advertisements 


money  the  first  few  years.  As  fast  as  the 
money  came  in  he  put  it  into  advertising.  He 
was  content  to  build  for  the  future,  and  kept 
a  resolute  faith  in  the  power  of  periodical 
publicity.  The  world  has  come  to  know 
Pompeian  Cream  solely  through  periodical 
publicity, 

"The  time  has  passed  when  the  manufac- 
turer could  depend  on  the  dealer  to  make  his 
product  salable.  The  dealer  has  crawled 
into  his  shell.  He  says  to  the  manufacturer: 
'Create  the  demand  and  I  will  handle  your 
goods,'  And  the  manufacturer  has  to  do  it. 
This  means  advertising,  and  advertising  is 
growing  more  important  and  necessary  lt> 
business  all  the  time." 


This   is   one    of   a    series   of   articles   that    is   being   published   by   the    business    deiiartment    of    The    Independent    to    sliow    how    niagaiine 

advertising   is   serving   the   public. 
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i  l^ije  Sntiepenlient  | 

m  '  '  m 

I    Peace  Centenary  ^rije  Contesit    | 

i  jFor  American  ^cf)ool0  I 

■  ■■ 

TiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii 

THE  Independent  offers  a  PEACE  CENTENARY  MEDAL  for  the  best  essay  from 
any  competing  school  in  the  United  States  on  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  its  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  Cente- 
nary of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  year  1814. 
This  event  is  to  be  celebrated  under  the  auspices  of  distinguished  committees  in  England,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  with  a  series  of  events  which  have  not  been  matched  in  impressive- 
ness  by  any  international  celebration  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Independent 
has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  eight  articles,  covering  the  chief  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  were  settled  by  diplomacy  or  arbitration 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  These  articles  have  been  prepared  by  Preston  William  Slosson, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  will  tell  the  story  of  these  difficulties  in  simple  and  direct  lan- 
guage, each  article  occupying  two  pages  of  The  Independent,  and  containing  some  histori- 
cal illustration.  The  first  will  appear  about  the  first  of  October,  and  the  series  will  conclude 
early  in  December.  Each  article  will  show  how  great  were  the  issues  at  stake  and  how  high 
the  tension  of  popular  feeling  in  both  countries,  and  how,  nevertheless,  patriotic  and  honest 
statesmanship  did  not  fail  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  without  recourse  to  war. 

The  first  article  will  tell  the  story  of  THE  GREAT  TREATY  concluded  at  Ghent  in 
1814.  The  second  article  will  cover  the  story  of  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  PEACE  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  boundary  unfortified  by  nature  or  man,  and  yet  in  bitter  dis- 
pute for  many  years.  The  third  article,  will  describe  the  greatest  of  all  our  territorial  disputes 
with  Great  Britain,  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  Oregon  country  which  raised  the  cry 
"FIFTY-FOUR  FORTY  OR  FIGHT."  The  fourth  article  will  sketch  our  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  between  the  States  and  describe  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
ALABAMA  CLAIMS.  The  fifth  is  entitled  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  AND  THE 
VENEZUELA  DISI^UTE,  which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  sixth  will  cover  the 
ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION.  The  seventh  article  treats  of  the  many  questions 
which  have  arisen  as  to  American  fishing  and  sealing  rights  along  North  American  coasts, 
questions  which  have  equally  concerned  FISHERMEN  AND  STATESMEN.  The  eighth 
article  deals  with  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  at  one  time  or  another  in  regard  to  the  project  of 
an  interoceanic  canal  under  the  caption  THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY  AND 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

These  articles  in  The  Independent  are  the  basis  of  the  competition  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  contained  in  them  is  the  first  condition  for  entering  the  contest.  Any  American  school, 
public  or  private,  elementary  or  secondary,  may  take  part  in  the  contest,  but  a  medal  can  not  be 
awarded  unless  ten  pupils  at  least  compete  from  that  school.  Each  competitor  must  com- 
plete an  original  essay  of  from  500  to  2,500  words  and  hand  it  in  to  the  judges  by  January 
1st,  1915.     Schcxjls  intending  to  enter  the  contest  should  send  in  their  names  at  once. 

rhe  judges  should  award  the  prize  to  that  essay  from  each  school  which  shows  that  the 
competitor  has  not  only  read  the  articles  in  The  Independent  and  remembered  the  events  of  the 
Hundred  Years  (;f  Peace,  but  has  most  thoroly  studied  their  si^nifiranrc  and  learned  liow  to  express 
it.  I  he  school  authorities  may,  at  their  pleasure,  exact  further  qualiHcations  from  contestants,  such 
as  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading.  A  brief  list  of  suggested  readings  will  be  given  at  the 
close  of  every  article.  As  soon  as  possible  the  judges  should  send  the  name  of  the  successful  con- 
test;int  to  The  Independerit,  which  will  at  once  send  the  well-earned  medal. 

Wh't  will  he  thrjuda^es''!  'Hie  schools  theinselues.  in  the  case  ot  eleujentary  schools  the 
schof)!  authorities  shall  select  tliree  judges  from  among  the  faculty,  pupils  or  outsiders  (but  in- 
cluding no  contestant),  h)  the  case  of  secondary  schools  the  contestants  themselves  may  get  to- 
gether and  select  any  three  judges  they  may  cht)()Se,  except  a  contestant.  'I'liis  democratic  method 
of  «ielection  is,  we  adujit,  an  experiment,  hut   we  believe  it   will   be  ;i   most  successful  one. 
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A  New  Casement  Operator 


The  bronze  metal  handle  is  all  that  is  seen  Turning  it  opens 
or  closes  the  casement  vvintlovv  with  ease  and  holds  it  firmly  locked 
at  any  pomt.  There  is  no  interference  with  curtains  or  shades,  or 
with  window  screens  placed  on  the  inside.  ,  , 

This  device  makes  casements  easy   to  govern    and  eliminates  L 

many  objections  to  this  very  desirable  form  of  window.  Any  dealer  in  Corbin 
hardware  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  Or  we  will  send  you  descriptive  matter  upon 
request.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


Chicago 


New  York 


Philadelphia 
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When    you    think    of    writing 
think  of  Whiting 


WHITING'S 
CLOTH      FINISH 

An  excellent  paper  with  the 
fabric  surface  and  a  firm,  e\en 
texture.  Whiting's  Cloth 
Finish  appeals  to  those  who 
appreciate  fine  writing  paper 
at  a  medium  price.  It  is  made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  appropriate 
for  all  correspondence  uses. 

Whiting's  Organdie  Glace 

is  the  most  desirable  high- 
grade  paper  made.  It  is  refined 
and  delicate  and  meets  every 
social  requirement. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMP.ANY 

NEW  YORK        PHII.ADEI.PHIA         CHICAGO 


USEFUL  TEXTS 

For  Secondary  Schools 

Essentials  in  Early  European 
History 

By  S.  B.  Howe   -  -  -  $1.50 

Writing  and  Speaking 

By  C.  S.  Baldwin        -  1.20 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

By  Thomas  and  Howe        -  1.20 

High  School  Exercises  in 
Grammar 

By  M.  M.  Frank  -        -  0.75 

Constructive  Exercises  in 
English 

By  M.  M.  Frank  -         -  0.50 

First  and  Second  Steps  in 
Latin 

By  F.  Ritchie     -         -         -  1.25 

Fabulae  Faciles 

By  F.  Ritchie     -         -  0.75 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose 

By  E.  McJ.  Tyng         -  -  0.60 

Elementary  Chemistry 

By  H.  Godfrey  - 

Applied  Physics 

By  V.  D.  Hawkins     -        -  1.00 

Modern  American  Speeches 

By  W.  L.  Boardman  -  0.40 

A  First  Course  in  Algebra 

By  F.  C.  Kent    -         -         -  1.00 

Business  Spelling  Book 

By  D.  D.  Mayne         -         .  0.30 


1.10 


For  Elementary  Schools 

Horace  Mann  Readers 


Primer 

. 

$0.30 

First  Reader 

.          ■ 

0.32 

Introductory  Second  R 

eader  - 

0.40 

Second  Reader     - 

m                    m 

0.40 

Third  Reader 

«                     •• 

0.48 

Fourth  Reader 

« 

0.55 

Fiflh  Reader 

. 

0.65 

Daily  Lesson  Plans  (Teacher's 

Manual) 

••                   m 

0.75 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book 

Complete,  25  cents.  Part  I.  16  cents, 
Part  II.  20  cents. 

Elementary  American 
History  and  Government 

By  Woodburn  and  Moran  1.00 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 

Fourth  Ave.  and  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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James  C.  McReynolds  (Picture)    .. 
Editorials 

Shall  Mediation  Prevent  War  in 
Europe?    

The  New  Haven  Suit 
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CALENDAR 

A  world  conference  of  ministers 
meets  at  Constance,  Switzerland,  An- 
giiHt  2-5,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Peace  Union  and  the  British 
and  German  Peace  Councils. 

The  tenth  International  Esperantist 
Congress  is  being  held  at  Paris  Au- 
gust 2-10. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  As.-ociation  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  from  Augunt  -l  to  H. 

The  annual  art  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  open  in  London  un- 
til AuguHt  .{. 

The  Forty-first  Assembly  at  Chau- 
tauqua is  now  in  progress.  The  fortieth 
anniversary  will  be  celebrated  on  Old 
First  Night,  AikjuhI  h.  Recognition  Day 
falls  on  AugiiHl  10.  The  assembly  clo.ses 
on    AiiguHl   .1(1. 

Matches  for  the  Davis  Cup  are  now 
in  progress.  The  winners  of  the  Aus- 
tralaHia-Germany  match  will  meet  the 
British  team  at  the  Uongwood  ('ricket 
Club,  Boston,  on  Aiigunt  <i,  7  and  H  in 
the  finals.  The  <  hallenge  njund  will  be 
played  at  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club, 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  on  Angunl  I -I, 
If,  and  ir,. 

The  British  Association  for  lh<'  Ad- 
varifoment  of  Science  will  hold  its  next 
mf-rting  in  the  antipodes.  The  (Common- 
wealth of  Australia  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  150  rnembers,  who  will  be 
taken  on  a  toiir  'it  the  princi[)al  cities 
from   Aiif/iiHt   S  in  Si/ilinilxr   I. 


A  Colonial  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Samarang,  Java,  from  Augufif  to  No- 
vetnber,  ]!*H.  It  is  to  "give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  Dutch  Indies  in 
their  present  prosperous  condition  at- 
tained since  the  restoration  of  Dutch 
rule  in  1814." 

An  open-air  flower  exhibition  will  be 
held  in   Boston  from  August  18  to  21, 

The  National  Negro  Business  League 
is  to  hold  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  August  19,  20 
and  21.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  negro  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  success  along  business  lines. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  will 
meet  in  conference  at  Stockholm  on 
August  19. 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Society  of  Am.erican  Flor- 
ists and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 
will  be  held  in  Boston  from  August  18 
to  20. 

An  international  congress  of  women 
socialists  will  be  held  in  Vienna  on 
August  21  and  22.  More  than  twenty 
countries   are   expected   to   participate. 

There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  21 — total  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  partial  in  northeastern 
America.  The  full  effe'^t  will  be  seen 
in  Persia,  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  At 
sunrise,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  ob- 
served in  Canada  and  in  our  northern 
states. 

From  August  23  to  28  the  ninth  In- 
*^ornational  Socialist  Conference  will  be 
in   session   at  Vienna. 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Chinese  Student  Alliance  in  the  east- 
ern statf^s  will  b"  held  at  the  Amherst 
Agricultural  College  from  August  28 
to  September  h. 

The  National  Star-spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  commemorating  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  Baltimore  at  North 
Point  and  Fort  McHeniT,  and  the 
•vriting  of  the  national  anthem,  will  be 
held  at   Baltimore,  September  (>   to   IS. 

Septetuber  i!  has  been  designated  as 
Labor  Sunday  bv  the  Federal  (^ouncil 
Commission  on  the  Churr-h  and  Social 
Service. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  in  the  Palace  of  Peace 
from  Septc7uber  7  to  12. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  ffom  Se]>tem- 
ber  8  and  9,  will  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation,  in  charge 
of  the  National  Tax  Association. 

The  races  for  the  America's  Cup  are 
to  be  held  at  New  York  on  September 
10,  12  and  lf>. 

The  twenty-first  World's  Peace  Con- 
gress will  occur  in  Vienna  Sf]iie)uber 
I ',-19. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  (ierman, 
Danish  an<l  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
sent,   is  open   until  September    l.'i. 

An  Anglo-American  exposition  to 
celebratfe  the  centenary  of  peace  and 
progress  in  arts,  sciences  and  indus- 
tri«!s  is  open  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Lon- 
drm,   till   Oelober. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
(Jraphic  Arts  will  remain  open  until 
Orlolier,     191/,. 

The  International  Sunday  .S -hool 
f'onference  will  be  held  in  Tokyo, 
Jar)an,  from  Oetober  IS  to  2.'i,  191(1. 
One  thousand  ch-lejfalcs  frotn  America 
and  .'{00  from  other  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 


©  Harns  &  Efitiii 
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SHALL  MEDIATION  PREVENT  WAR  IN  EUROPE? 


EUROPE  and  the  civilized  world  are  facing  a 
crisis  more  momentous  and  threatening  than 
anything  that  has  been  known  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  forces  of  Austria  have  al- 
ready invaded  Servia,  the  great  bridge  across  the  Dan- 
ube at  Belgrade  has  been  blown  up,  the  Servian  admin- 
istration has  removed  its  headquarters  fifty  miles  from 
the  border,  and  the  rulers  of  Russia,  Germany,  Italy 
and  England  are  conferring  with  grave  concern  as  to 
the  titanic  European  conflict  which  has  suddenly  be- 
come an  immediately  impending  possibility. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  great  war,  which 
would  deluge  Europe  with  blood,  and  destroy  untold 
billions  of  material  value.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking 
for  Great  Britain,  has  already  taken  the  initiative  in 
asking  Austria  and  Servia  to  delay  action  in  order  that 
the  mediation  of  leading  nations  rnay  be  invoked  to  ex- 
amine the  conditions  and  that  their  good  offices  may 
make  the  dreaded  contest  unnecessary — as  it  certainly 
would  be  a  crime  against  civilization. 

It  is  just  the  sort  of  question  that  comes  within  the 
scope  of  The  Hague  Convention.  The  points  at  issue  are 
all  capable  of  solution  thru  mediation  or  a  commission 
of  inquiry  or  arbitration.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  one  of  the  powers  signatory  to  The  Hague — even 
the  United  States — to  proffer  good  offices  and  mediation 
in  such  a  case  as  the  present  one. 

In  reply  to  Austria's  demands  for  the  suppression  of 
the  anti-Austrian  propaganda,  Servia  has  agreed  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  and  to  leave  any  details  that 
cannot  be  agreed  upon  to  The  Hague.  This  is  the  proper 
.spirit  and  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Austrja- 
Hungary. 

THE  enmity  V>etween  Servia  and  Austria  has  like 
everything  human  a  double  root  and  is  the  product 
of  both  economic  and  psychologic  forces.  We  can  readily 
understand  the  first  by  putting  ourselves  in  Servia's 
pla^:e. 

Imagine  a  country  about  the  size  of  Maryland,  hut 
with  twice  the  population  tho  without  Maryland's  min- 
eral and  maritime  wealth;  a  mountainous  country,  four- 
fifths  of  it  uncultivated,  much  of  it  oak  forest.  It  is  a 
de<;apitated  country;  the  upper  classes  killed  off,  driven 
away  or  pr^^elyt^id  during  the  Ottoman  fx:cupation,  no 
princes  of  either  the  monarchical  or  mercantile  kind, 
few  capitalists  or  great  landowners  such  as  domiriatf 
neighboring  Fiumania.  It  is  a  land  of  peasant  proprie 
t^-^rs;  "A  i'(,«>r  Man's  I'araiJise,"  the  scribbling  tf)uriHt 
is  fond  of  calling  it,  altho  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
pfKir  man  enjoys  living  in  such  a  country  as  much  as 
he  <\ftfn  where  there  is  more  money  going,  even  tho  he 


does  noi  have  so  much  of  it  as  some  others.  The  people 
are  Slavic  by  race,  Asiatic  in  culture,  four-fifths  of  the 
adults  illiterate,  Greek  Orthodox  by  religion,  frugal, 
hard-working,  independent,  democratic  and  patriotic. 

Given  such  a  people  in  such  a  country  what  are  they 
to  do  for  a  living?  Obviously  not  much  except  to  grow 
grain  and  meat  for  export.  Hogs  can  find  their  food  in 
most  of  the  oak  woods  and  be  fattened  on  the  corn  of 
the  fields,  but  where  can  they  be  sold?  Not  to  the  south- 
ward, for  the  Mohammedans  of  Macedonia  and  the  Jews 
of  Salonika  do  not  eat  pork.  But  to  the  north  just  across 
the  Danube  is  a  big,  rich  country  inhabited  mostly  by 
Catholics  who  have  no  aversion  to  swine-flesh  except  on 
one  day  of  the  week.  Austria-Hungary  is  then  the  nat- 
ural market  for  Servian  products  and  here  they  mostly 
go.  But  whenever  Austria  wants  to  annoy  Servia  or  to 
please  Hungary  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  raise  the  tariff 
rates  on  trans-Danubian  produce  or  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  Servian  pigs  or  poultry  by  quarantine  rules  on 
the  ground  of  some  suppositious  disease.  By  the  prac- 
tise of  such  tactics,  called  by  the  German  writers 
Schwein-politik,  Austria  has  reduced  Servia  to  a  con- 
dition of  economic  dependence  from  which  Servia  is 
striving  to  free  herself  by  securing  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
and  so  to  the  wide  world  market.  But  so  far  Austria  has 
checkmated  this  endeavor.  Last  year  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  seventy  thousand  men  Servia  cleared  the  way  to 
the  Adriatic,  but  now  finds  herself  shut  out  from  the 
sea  by  the  interposition  of  the  Albanian  principality 
manufactured  for  the  purpose. 

BUT  the  chief  grudge  of  Servia  against  her  big 
neighbor  across  the  river  is  the  frustration 
of  her  national  rather  than  her  industrial  develop- 
ment. Servia  remembers — ^with  the  aid  of  the  guslar 
and  his  one-stringed  fiddle — that  there  was  once  a 
time,  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  Serb 
chieftain,  Stefan  the  Daring,  concjuered  nearly 
all  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  assumed  the  titles  of 
"Emperor  of  the  Romans"  as  successor  to  Caesar,  and 
"Czar  of  Macedonia"  as  successor  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  thus  combining  in  one  person  the  glories  of  both 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  But  Austria  again  has  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  such  a  Servian  empire  or  ev(Mi 
one  JncludiMg  the  Servian  race  alone.  More  than  half  the 
Serbs  live  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  w(?re  placed  in  the  power  of 
Austria  by  th<!  OjngrcHH  of  Hcriin  In  1878  and  formally 
annexed  thirty  y(!ars  later. 

Whether  the  S(!rbs  under  Austrian  rule  are  better  off 
than  their  indef)endent  brethren  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Danube  is  a  disputed  question.  The;  tourist  usually 
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reports  that  Bosnia  is  more  prosperous  than  Servia. 
He  tells  of  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  the  erection  of  tine  public 
buiklings,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  opening  of  the 
country  by  handsome  hotels  in  picturesque  spots,  the  de- 
velopment of  manufactures,  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  the  equalization  of  taxation.  But  the  contentment 
of  a  people  is  not  to  be  measured  by  conmiercial  statis- 
tics. How  the  Serbs  themselves  feel  about  it  was  shown 
in  our  issue  of  July  13  by  Professor  Pupin  of  Columbia, 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  race  in  America.  The 
Serbs  in  Bosnia  complain  that  taxes  are  much  higher 
than  they  used  to  be  under  the  Turkish  regime,  that 
they  are  being  strangled  by  the  red-tape  of  the  Austrian 
bureaucracy,  that  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of 
Catholic  priests,  that  they  cannot  sing  the  old  songs, 
that  their  press  is  muzzled,  and  that  the  Government 
discriminates  in  various  ways  against  the  Orthodox 
Serbs  and  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Croats. 

This  accumulated  resentment  against  Austria  result- 
ed in  the  tragedy  of  June  27,  when  a  Servian  student, 
lately  returned  from  Belgrade  aflame  with  racial  fanat- 
icism, assassinated  the  Austrian  heir-apparent  and  his 
wife  in  Sarayevo,  the  capital  of  the  annexed  province 
of  Bosnia.  This  is  the  method  used  by  the  Serbs  in  their 
own  country  for  getting  rid  of  unpopular  rulers,  so  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  Austrian.  In  a  hundred  yefjrs  Servia  has 
had  eight  rulers,  of  whom  three  have  been  assassinated 
and  four  deposed  by  revolution  or  the  threat  of  one.  It 
does  not  yet  seem  likely  that  the  present  King  Peter 
will  prove  ai.  exception  to  the  rule  and  complete  his 
reign  by  a  natural  death.  He  owes  his  throne  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  who  eleven  years  ago  entered  the 
palace  by  night  and  murdered  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga  as  well  as  the  Premier,  the  Minister  of 
War  and  two  of  the  Queen's  brothers.  The  outrages  in- 
flicted on  their  bodies  by  those  who  both  before  and 
afterward  held  high  office  in  the  state,  make  quite  cred- 
ible the  reports  of  atrocities  committeed  by  the  Serbs 
on  unarmed  Bulgars  and  Albanians  in  the  late  war. 

We  cannot  then  regard  as  unreasonable  the  demand 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  that  the  Servian 
Government  put  a  stop  to  the  hatching  of  such  con- 
spiracies as  resulted  in  the  crime  of  Sarayevo.  And 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Austrian  administration 
of  Bosnia  we  cannot  sympathize  with  the  Serbs  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  annexation  of  the  province  by  Aus- 
tria when  we  see  that  Servia  has  this  last  year  almost 
doubled  her  territory  by  the  conquest  of  a  territory  in- 
habited mostly  by  alien  races.  If  it  is  wrong  for  Austria 
to  extend  her  rule  over  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina it  is  wrong  for  Servia  to  extend  her  rule  over  the 
Albanians,  Turks  and  Bulgars  in  Macedonia. 


THE  NEW   HAVEN  SUIT 

THE  Government's  suit  for  a  dissolution  or  disinte- 
gration of  the  New  Haven  railroad  system  was 
ordered  because,  President  Wilson  said,  the  company's 
directors,  upon  a  "slight  pretext,"  had  failed  to  carry 
out  a  dissolution  agreement  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
company's  Boston  &  Maine  shares.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  directors,  represented  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  by  Chairman  Howard  Elliott 


and  Dr.  Hadley,  the  president  of  Yale  University,  pro- 
posed to  abide  by  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  agree- 
ment and  offered  to  meet  the  difficulty  presented  by 
new  legislation  affecting  the  nuirkotable  value  of  these 
shares  by  so  disposing  of  them  temporarily  that  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Sherman  act  would  be  satisfied. 
We  are  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  At- 
torney-General in  regarding  the  difficulty  in  question 
as  a  "slight  pretext."  It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Hadley 
and  his  associates  were  not  guilty  of  bad  faith,  but 
were  honorably  and  reasonably  serving  the  interests  of 
the  stockholders.  We  regret  that  their  offer  was  not 
accepted,  and  that  this  suit,  which  will  drag  along  for 
two  or  three  years,  was  begun. 

We  are  in  no  sense  defending  or  excusing  the  many 
offenses  of  the  predecessors  of  Mr.  Elliott  and  Dr.  Had- 
ley. We  trust  that  those  who  are  guilty  will  be  brought 
to  justice.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  suit  should 
have  been  caused  by,  and  should  be  based  upon,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, did  not  involve  such  a  suppression  of  competition 
as  should  warrant  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  act. 
A  similar  suit  was  brought  by  Attorney-General  Bona- 
parte in  1908,  and  discontinued  by  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  in  1909,  because,  it  was  understood,  he 
could  see  no  warrant  for  it.  For  certain  reasons,  the 
original  complaint,  if  our  memory  is  not  at  fault,  did 
not  refer  to  the  acquisition  of  the  steamship  lines,  and 
this  was  something  which  would  have  afforded  a  tech- 
nical foundation  for  the  proceeding.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  New  Haven  were  not  competing  roads  or 
systems,  except  perhaps  with  respect  to  a  very  small 
part  of  their  traflfic,  in  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  where 
the  two  systems  were  in  contact  with  each  other.  It  can 
be  shown  that  existing  competition  was  by  no  means 
supprest,  and  that  the  public  suffered  no  injury,  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  urban  and 
interurban  trolley  lines. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  prosecution  has  been  mis- 
directed. There  are  crimes  for  which  severe  punishment 
should  be  inflicted,  but  few,  if  any,  of  them  have  been 
violations  of  the  Sherman  act.  Forcible  disintegration 
of  the  system,  if  the  courts  shall  order  this,  may  not 
serve  the  public  interest,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
punishment  for  those  who  are  guilty  of  something 
worse  than  maladministration. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

THE  present  educational  question  is  not  so  serious 
a  one  as  it  looks,   and  as  many  pedagogs  would 
make  it.  It  is  the  question  of  vocational  education. 

We  have  always  had  vocational  education,  and  always 
will  have,  and  always  ought  to  have.  There  is  a  German 
story  of  a  youth  who  wished  to  marry  a  princess  who 
had  a  glass  heart.  Because  of  her  two  sisters  with  glass 
hearts — one  unfortunately  broke  hers,  and  the  other's 
heart  was  cracked — the  lover  was  required  to  apprentice 
himself  to  a  glazier.  It  was  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship, and  the  first  year  he  learned  to  wash  and  dress  the 
children ;  the  second  year  he  got  the  bread  from  the 
baker's;  the  third  year  he  learned  to  putty  up  holev^, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  he  was  an  expert 
glazier  to  whom  a  glass  heart  could  be  safely  entrustovl. 
He  began  with  a  general  education,  and  finished  with 
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vocational  instruction.  It  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  gives 
the  true  order  of  education. 

First  we  teach  our  children  to  read  and  write.  There 
is  nothing  special  or  vocational  about  that;  it  belongs 
of  right  to  every  child.  Then  follow  plain  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  the  common  branches  the 
rudiments  of  which  every  one  should  be  required  to 
learn  whatever  business  he  expects  to  go  into.  These 
are  the  basis  of  education  and  can  be  carried  on  in- 
definitely far  into  all  the  divarications  of  general  cul- 
ture, or  they  can  stop  with  the  bare  rudiments.  Wher- 
ever they  stop,  there  vocational  education  must  begin. 

But  why  stop?  For  two  reasons.  One  is  that  life  is 
not  long  enough  to  learn  everything;  and  the  other  is 
that  boys  and  girls  must,  most  of  them,  go  to  work  and 
earn  a  living,  and  vocational  education  teaches  them  how 
to  make  a  living. 

We  have  always  had  it.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
minister,  the  teacher,  the  engineer  require  in  their  pro- 
fessions more  general  knowledge  than  does  a  day  la- 
borer. It  takes  them  a  longer  time  than  it  takes  a  porter 
or  ditcher  to  get  the  general  education  they  will  need, 
and  they  put  off  their  specializing  vocational  training 
till  they  are  men  grown,  and  we  are  now  requiring  this 
time  to  be  lengthened,  and  demand  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  before  entering  the  professional  school. 
That  is,  for  the  professions  we  are  very  properly  putting 
off  professional  study,  and  then  are  even  lengthening 
the  period  of  professional  study  from  three  years  to  four 
years.  There  is  no  pedagogic  problem  here  for  candidates 
for  the  professions.  The  question  is  settled  by  lengthen- 
ing both  periods  of  study,  so  that  young  men  with  the 
best  opportunity  can  hardly  begin  their  life-work  before 
they  are  twenty-five.  They  delay  even  longer  than  did 
Milton,  who  was  troubled  because  his  three  and  twen- 
tieth year  showed  no  bud  or  blossom  of  accomplishment. 
The  question  is  not  about  these  ambitious  and  favored 
youth,  but  with  the  cfandidates  for  commoner  service. 

And  they  are  the  multitude  and  must  be.  They  are 
what  we  call  the  common  people.  They  have  no  unusual 
ability  or  ambition.  They  have  the  ordinary  common 
sense  and  they  make  up  the  commonwealth.  They  are 
fitted  for  the  forms  of  service  which  must  be  performed 
by  most  people.  Such  work  boys  and  girls  can  do  before 
they  are  out  of  their  teens,  and  they  want  to  get  at  it. 
It  in  no  pleasure  for  them  to  spend  their  time  in  study 
better  spent  in  remunerative  work.  They  want  and  need 
a  limited  general  education,  and  then  to  join  the  great 
army  of  workers.  In  the  old  day.s  they  could  get  their 
vocational  education  as  apprentices,  but  the  apprentice 
HyHtem  has  nearly  gone  out  of  use,  and  it  has  to  be 
replaced  by  something  better,  and  the  state  is  giving  it 
more  and  more.  We  are  in  the  transitional  stage,  but 
are  rapidly  learning  how  to  keep  the  boy  and  girl  in  the 
high  school  by  making  the  high  schfKjI  more  vocational. 
The  great  majority  of  children  have  not  gone  beyonrl 
the  gramrruir  school;  they  have  left  it  to  go  to  some 
Hort  of  work  for  which  they  were  ill  prepared.  Now  we 
are  giving  the  chance  to  add  to  their  general  education 
in  the  high  nchoo]  while  learning  the  busincHH  of  the 
farmer  or  rarj)enter  or  mason  or  merchant,  and  are 
learning  ,!.  better  than  it  could  h';  If.arned  in  the  mis- 
cellaneouM  way  In  which  it  used  to  be  picked  up. 

y/<:  take  an  example.  We  happen  to  have  before  um 
the  furr  rijlum  of  the  Hopkinton  High  School,  Contoo- 


cook.  New  Hampshire.  It  has  three  courses  of  study. 
One  is  classical,  has  four  years  of  Latin  (no  Greek), 
two  years  of  French,  algebra,  geometry,  two  years  of 
either  chemistry  or  physics,  and  it  fits  for  the  modern 
college.  Another  is  domestic,  has  French  two  years,  but 
no  Latin,  algebra  and  geometry,  cooking,  dressmaking, 
hygiene,  nursing,  and  the  choice  of  chemistry  or  physics. 
The  third  course  is  agricultural,  and  has  the  same 
French  and  mathematics,  history  and  other  English 
studies,  but  adds  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  horticul- 
tural and  farm  management  to  chemistry  or  physics. 
This  is  admirable,  but  its  merit  is  half  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  persuade  a  multitude  of  youth  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  and  that,  too,  in  gen- 
eral as  well  as  vocational  studies.  The  vocational  part 
will  be  the  attraction  and  of  great  advantage,  but  the 
French  and  mathematics  and  civics  and  chemistry  and 
history  will  be  of  value  all  thru  life  as  well  as  the  dairy- 
ing and  nursing  and  dressmaking  and  agronomy.  And 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  high  schools  in  our  eastern 
as  well  as  our  more  progressive  western  states. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  careful  report  on 
the  public  school  system  of  Vermont  made  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  That  report  has  its  great  excellences, 
and,  as  we  have  previously  indicated,  its  defects.  Of  the 
defects  perhaps  the  chief  is  that  it  looks  too  much,  if 
that  be  possible,  to  the  importance  of  making  out  of  the 
boy  or  girl  a  creator  of  material  products ;  and  not 
enough  to  the  aim  of  old  of  the  New  England  school 
system  to  give  character  and  culture.  After  all,  that  is 
the  chief  thing  in  education,  not  immediate  productiv- 
ity, but  ability  and  character.  The  child  must  learn  to 
make  his  living,  and  the  state  will  do  well  to  teach  him 
how,  but  most  fortunately  the  productive  value  of  high 
culture  and  broad  education  is  greater  than  comes  from 
that  sort  of  training  which  is  devoted  directly  to  the 
trades  that  make  a  living.  If  you  have  a  boy  or  girl  of 
quite  ordinarj'  type,  one  who  has  no  special  ambition  or 
initiative  or  ability,  let  the  vocational  training  come 
comparatively  early,  in  the  high  school  period  as  well 
as  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm;  but  if  your  boy  or  girl 
is  one  of  a  hundred  and  shows  more  than  usual  ability 
and  ambition,  if  he  loves  to  study  and  surpass  and  lead, 
then  put  off  all  but  incidental  vocational  training  as 
long  as  you  can;  give  him  or  her  the  full  benefit  of  time 
and  money  to  secure  the  broad  pyramid  base  for  the 
special  labor  of  life.  I-Cither  way  makes  worthy  men  and 
women,  for  either  way  gives  power  and  character  and 
usefulness.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
greatest  wealth  one  can  have  in  this  world  is  in  such 
children,  the  more  the  better,  and  not  in  i)igs  or  calves 
or  colts  or  acres  or  dollars. 


THE  cnVlCK-WF 

IT  would  be  strange  if  many  of  our  readers  knew  what 
the  check-off  is.  It  was  cxijlaiind  not  long  ago  in  ('on- 
gress  in  a  speech  by  Itepresentative  Kindel,  of  (Colorado, 
on  the  labor  troubles  in  his  state. 

It  is  a  demand  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  for 
something  a  good  fical  more  than  recognition  by  the 
operators  of  lh(!  coai  mines.  Other  labor  unions  demand 
recognition,  and  also  demand  that  none  but  memberK 
of  uriif)nH  be  employed;  that  is,  that  whoever  wishes  to 
l»e  employed  must  join  the  union.  This  the  United  Mine 
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Wurkera  demand,  an  wa.s  to  be  expected;  but  they  also 
deaiaad  that  employers  shall  and  must  deduct  from  the 
pay-roll  of  every  employee,  whether  such  employee  de- 
aire8  it  or  not,  any  sum  assessed  by  the  union  against 
him,  and  send  it  to  the  union  treasury.  The  Wi)rker, 
after  being  forced  to  become  a  member  of  the  union,  is 
required  to  give  up  control  of  his  own  wages,  and  its 
othcers  have  the  authority  to  assess  or  fine  him  as  they 
see  fit,  and  he  cannot  help  himself,  for  the  employer 
must  take  the  miner's  money  and  give  it  over  to  the 
men  who  demand  it.  Keally,  the  thing  is  not  merely  un- 
American,  it  is  robbery,  and  the  employer  is  asked  to 
be  the  instrument  of  the  robbery.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  operators  have  refused  to  yield  to  such  a  demand 
not  required  by  other  unions. 

According  to  the  data  given  by  the  reports  of  the 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  the  average  number  of  miners 
in  September,  1913,  was  12,346.  The  troubles  came  in 
the  next  three  months  when  4000  men  left  or  were 
driven  from  the  mines.  Beginning  with  January,  1914, 
the  average  rose  again  to  over  10,000.  So  that  the  loss 
of  men  has  been  about  2000.  The  men  are  mostly  of 
foreign  birth,  and  their  wages  run  from  $4.25  to  $5.25 
a  day,  and  they  get  it  all,  without  deduction,  and  with- 
out being  compelled  to  spend  it  in  company  stores,  or 
to  pay  assessments  or  fines  of  their  unions  unless  they 
choose  to. 


OPERA  BOUFFE  IN  FRANCE 

FRENCH  courts  and  French  justice  have  long  been 
the  butt  of  those  who  cherish  Anglo-Saxon  institu- 
tions. The  Caillaux  case  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Un- 
like the  English,  the  French  regard  the  prisoner  as 
guilty  until  proven  innocent,  hence  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  two  systems  toward  justice  is  different.  In  Eng- 
lish or  American  courts  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
unknown  in  France,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
political  significance  to  obscure  the  simple  facts  of 
such  a  case.  But  in  France  the  private  intrigue  of 
•  two  women  and  a  man  has  been  made  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  a  Cabinet,  and  like  the  Dreyfus  case,  has 
shaken  France  to  its  foundations.  Instead  of  the  trial 
of  Mme.  Caillaux  for  the  murder  of  the  editor  Calmette, 
it  is  a  trial  of  the  Ministry  of  her  husband.  Not  Cail- 
laux, the  husband,  but  Caillaux,  the  Minister,  spends 
the  greater  part  of  two  days  reviewing  and  defending 
the  acts  of  his  administration,  while  witnesses  elaborate 
to  the  jury  on  the  income  tax,  electoral  reform,  and  take 
excursions  into  moral  philosophy! 

But  it  is  the  emotional  French  character,  with  its  love 
of  dramatic  effect,  of  climax,  of  transitions  from  pathos 
to  Gascon  fancy  that  furnish  unconscious  humor  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Barrie  could  have  looked  for  no  truer  set- 
ting for  the  trial  of  "Leonora"  than  in  that  of  Mme. 
Caillaux.  She,  herself,  dressed  in  the  hight  of  French 
fashion,  cross-examines  the  witnesses,  commending  and 
disapproving  their  testimony,  and  in  general  holding 
sway  in  the  court  room  as  in  a  drawing  room.  Witnesses 
apologize  or  pay  graceful  compliments  to  her;  even  ex- 
Premier  Barthou,  the  political  rival  of  her  husband, 
could  not  refrain,  as  if  by  way  of  offsetting  his  testi- 
mony, from  paying  her  tribute.  Another  witness,  im- 
patient at  the  interruptions  of  his  testimony,  shouts, 
"You  shall  not  stop  me!  I  have  the  right  to  talk  here 
because   they    are   seeking    the   life    and    liberty    of    a 


woman!"  And  in  the  resultant  uproar  of  vivas  and 
hisses  court  hys  to  be  adjourned  for  half  an  hour.  Cail- 
laux, in  an  eloquent  speech  in  which  the  tears  start  from 
hiH  eyes,  wishes  that  he  might  take  his  wife's  crime 
upon  himst'lf,  whereupon  cheering  and  vociferous 
crowds  escort  him  as  he  leaves  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
only  to  jeer  and  threaten  to  stone  him  the  very  next  day 
when  he  casts  insults  upon  his  former  wife.  Both  pris- 
oner and  lawyers  weep  in  their  vehemence,  while  at  the 
climax,  when  the  sentimental  letters  of  the  ex-Premier 
are  read,  Mme.  Caillaux  faints  and  is  borne  from  the 
court  room  on  the  shoulders  of  four  attendants!  The 
lawyers  on  both  sides  are  jealous  in  their  attentions  to 
her;  while  two  of  the  judges,  because  of  fancied  slights 
toward  the  distinguished  and  beautiful  prisoner,  ar- 
range to  fight  a  duel ! 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  with  all  their  delightful  fantasy 
and  delicate  humor,  could  never  have'  improved  on  the 
opera  bouffe  of  a  trial  in  France! 


A   NOTABLE  ACCESSION  TO   MODERNISM 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  the  veteran  New 
Testament  scholar  of  Oxford,  has  at  last  definitely 
allied  himself  with  the  "Modernists"  in  the  Anglican 
struggle  over  the  creeds.  He  says  in  his  reply  to  Bishop 
Gore  that  his  own  thought  has  developed  toward  the 
modernist  position  quite  rapidly  during  the  past  two 
years,  partially,  he  admits,  under  the  subconscious  in- 
fluence of  younger  scholars.  This  accession  to  the  forces 
of  liberalism  has  been  recognized  on  all  sides  as  an  oc- 
currence of  great  significance.  Already  confusion  has 
smitten  the  ranks  of  the  narrow  constructionists.  Dr. 
Sanday  is  noted  for  his  broad  and  careful  scholarship 
and  his  conservatism  in  expressing  opinions  on  contro- 
verted subjects.  His  well  known  reputation  for  caution 
and  ability,  which  has  been- often  used  as.  a  conservative 
asset,  will  give  more  weight  to  his  words  in  many  quar- 
ters than  a  contrary  statement  endorsed  by  the  entire 
Anglican  Episcopate.  Besides,  the  Oxford  divine  is  un- 
questionably right  in  declaring  that  the  free  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  his  opponents  as  well  as- his 
friends  have  indulged,  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  re- 
sult in  some  alteration  of  the  creeds  which  were  formu- 
lated to  express  the  views  of  biblical  truth  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  age  of  criticism  began. 

It  seems  to  us  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  if  the  creed- 
al  statements  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  ago 
are  to  be  retained  at  all  they  must  be  modified  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  modern  research  and  philoso- 
phy. This  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  tol- 
erance and  harmony,  and  for  the  worthy  purpose  of 
coming  more  closely  to  the  deeper  truth  which  lies  be- 
hind the  literal  statements  of  the  symbols,  truth  which 
frequently  coordinates  and  accounts  for  both  the  old 
and  new  expressions.  When  this  course  is  pursued  the 
way  is  open,  as  Professor  Sanday  suggests,  for  the  mod- 
ern man  to  "enter  the  Church  of  Christ  with  his  head 
erect,"  and  to  join  in  the  forms  of  worship  with  his 
traditional  fellow-Christians  "without  any  real  e<iuivo- 
cation  of  heart."  Traditionalism,  however,  is  intuitively 
felt  by  many  of  its  supporters  to  be  a  prop  to  special 
privileges  of  great  moment  in  other  than  religious 
spheres,  and  we  foresee  that  the  fight  of  the  Anglii-an 
Modernists  has  only  just  begun.  They  will  need  many 
champions  of  Dr.  Sanday's  caliber  and  intluence. 


The  appointment  of  rep- 
For  Peace  resentatives  of  the  Car- 
in  Mexico  ^^.^^  Government  to 
confer  with  Carranza  as  to  the  trans- 
fer of  power  at  the  Mexican  capital 
was  delayed  for  several  days,  but  at 
last  Reginaldo  Cepeda,  formerly  a 
Maderist  senator,  was  sent  to  Tam- 
pico.  It  appears  that  the  three  orig- 
inal envoys,  Urueta,  Novelo  and  Man- 
gel, who  had  tried  to  reach  Carranza 
at  Saltillo,  were  merely  volunteers, 
acting  without  authority.  And  Ce- 
peda himself  was  only  an  advance 
agent,  directed  to  make  plans  for 
those  who  should  follow  him.  He  met 
Carranza  at  Tampico,  and  on  the 
26th  Carbajal  appointed  General 
Lauro  Villar,  chief  of  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  Military  Justice;  Judge 
David  Gutierrez  Allende,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  David  Iturbide, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. These  were  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

Carbajal  sought  amnesty  for  all, 
with  guarantees  for  life  and  prop- 
erty. From  the  beginning,  Carranza 
and  his  generals  insisted  that  they 
must  be  free  to  punish  those  who  had 
been  responsible  for  the  overthrow 
and  assassination  of  Madero.  Our 
Government  urged  the  rebel  leader 
to  be  generous  and  to  pardon  all.  For 
a  time  there  was  ground  for  hope 
that  he  would  yield,  but  after  the 
appointment  of  Carbajal's  delegates 
he  insisted  that  his  right  to  punish 
certain  men  must  be  reserved.  He 
demanded  an  unconditional  surren- 
der, and  some  thought  that  Carbajal 
would  prefer  to  fight.  Villareal,  Car- 
ranza's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
.said  that  amnesty  to  all  would  only 
invite  and  promote  revolutionary  in- 
trigue. 

,,.,,  ,   „  The  attitude  of  Villa 

Villas  Strange  , .         ,     ,  ., 

_  *       continued     to    excite 

Course  ...  , 

curiosity  and  sus- 
picion. Altho  he  was  the  commander 
of  the  victorious  central  army,  he  re- 
mained idle  at  Juarez  or  Chihuahua 
while  Obregon,  on  the  west  side,  anri 
Gonzales,  on  the  east,  were  moving 
U)Wiirf]  the  capital,  rjarranza  ignored 
him,  when  he  announced  that  Gon- 
zales would  join  Obregon  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Querrrtaro,  and  that  their 
united  armies  would  go  southward; 
also  when  he  permitted  it  t^>  be 
known  that  he  intended  U>  make 
Obregon  or  r;orizaleH  Minister  of 
War.  ()\ir  Government  warned  Villa 
that  he  must  be  loyal  to  Carranza, 
;«nd    hi«    response   was   satisfactory. 


but  his  conduct  needed  explanation. 
On  the  22d  he  left  Chihuahua  City, 
saying  he  was  about  to  rest  for  a 
week  at  the  home  of  his  wife's  fa- 
ther, in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  was  reported  that  he  was  seeking 
an  alliance  with  Carbajal;  also  that 
he  was  gathering  recruits  and  buy- 
ing arms.  While  he  and  a  majority 
of  his  soldiers  were  idle  in  the  north, 
Obregon's  advance  guard  was  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  the.  capital,  and  his 
main  force  only  160  miles  from  it. 

Villa  had  asked  that  General  An- 
geles, whom  Carranza  dislikes,  should 


^HE  WEEK  IN  CONGRESS 

Leading  subjects  of  debate  were 
the  bills  relating  to  water  power 
privileges,  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priations, and  trusts.  Senator  Bur- 
ton reached  the  eleventh  day  of  his 
attack  upon  the  river  and  harbor 
bill.  Gifford  Pinchot  denounced  the 
power  bill  as  a  surrender  to  the 
water  power  trust  and  a  reversal 
of  the  conservation  policy  of  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

No  action  on  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion bill  was  taken  in  the  Senate. 
The  Clayton  Omnibus  Trust  bill 
and  the  Railroad  Securities  bill 
were  reported,  and  the  Democratic 
senators  decided  to  dispose  of  the 
three  bills  before  adjournment. 
Two  hours  were  added  to  each  daily 
session.  Probably  there  will  be  no 
action  upon  the  Nicaragua  and 
Colombia  treaties  or  Mr.  Bryan's 
peace  agreements,  twenty  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. The  River  and  Harbor  bill, 
carrying  $.3.3,000,000,  was  .side- 
tracked and  passage  of  it  is  not 
expected.  Probably  Congress  will 
not  adjourn  before  September. 

Representative  McDermott,  of 
Chicago,  accused  during  the  lobby 
investigation,  resitrned,  but  will  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  House  committee  had 
voted  that  he  should  be  censured, 
and  a  minority  asked  for  expul- 
sion. Representative  Sharp,  of 
Ohio,  resigned  to  become  Ambas- 
sador to  Franco. 

The  President  withdrew  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  I).  Jones  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard,  and 
the  correspondcrice  between  him 
anri  Mr.  Jones  was  published. 

Reprosentativf  Good,  of  Iowa, 
renewed  his  attack  upon  Secretary 
iMcAdoo  for  his  us(r  of  revenue  cut- 
ters. Representative  Foss,  of  Ohio, 
said  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  IIouHe  were  willing  to  eat  out 
of  the  PresidefifH  hand. 

Among  the  HuljjectH  considererl 
by  committeeH  w«rc  the  control  of 
coal  deposits  bv  railroads,  the  loas- 
irig  (,f  oil  lands,  and  the  naval  re- 
tiring (or  plucking)  boarrl.  The 
restoration  of  Cfurimodore  VM:>itr, 
retired  in   MHO,  wag  recommended. 


be  made  Minister  of  War,  believing 
that  he  himself  would  then  be  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the 
army.  There  was  no  indication  that 
Angeles  would  be  placed  in  the  Cab- 
inet. Villareal  asserted  that  Villa 
was  loyal,  and  that  Carranza  was 
paying  his  troops  and  sending  them 
ammunition.  But  the  man  and  his 
army  appeared  to  be  out  of  the  fight. 

The  capital  was 
Zapata  and  Others  repeatedly  men- 
aced by  Zapata's 
bandit  soldiers,  altho  Zapata  himself 
promised  to  cooperate  with  Carranza. 
Villages  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
city  were  captured  and  burnt,  but 
in  two  or  three  battles  the  Zapatists 
were  routed.  English  and  German 
residents  of  the  suburbs  were  urged 
by  the  ambassadors  to  seek  safety 
in  the  city,  where  Carbajal  gathered 
a  garrison  of  20,000  soldiers.  San 
Luis  Potosi  was  evacuated  by  the 
Federals.  In  Lower  California  the 
rebels  captured  Rosario.  Further 
south  they  surrounded  Guanajuato 
and  besieged  Manzanillo. 

Huerta  sailed  for  Jamaica  on  a 
German  cruiser,  but  the  departure 
of  more  than  100  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  from  Puerto  Mexico  was 
greatly  delayed.  It  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  our  Government  would 
not  recognize  any  concessions  grant- 
ed by  Huerta  since  October  10,  1913, 
when  he  dissolved  Congress  and  be- 
came a  dictator.  Eugenio  Paredes, 
his  Treasurer-General,  was  accused 
of  stealing  $1,000,000.  It  was  assert- 
ed that  Huerta  himself  received 
$500,000  because  he  authorized  the 
sale  of  100,000  acres  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia for  one  cent  an  acre.  The  cat- 
tle on  the  great  estate  of  General 
Luis  Terrazas  were  sold  to  a  resi- 
dent of  Texas  for  $3,000,000,  half  of 
this  sum  going  to  General  Villa  (for 
the  rebel  Government)  and  half  to 
the  exiled  Terrazas  family.  The  gen- 
eral's son,  who  had  been  in  prison 
seven  months,  was  set  free.  The 
French  Government  complained  at 
Washington  because  Villa's  men  had 
killed  two  French  priests  at  Zaca- 
tecas  and  put  eleven  other  priests  in 
jail. 

^  ,       The  Panama  Canal  will 

Opening  the     ,  t   t      4u 

'         ^       .     be  opened   to  the  coni- 
Great  Canal  ,.  .,  ,  , 

nierce  ol    the  world  on 

A,ugust  15,  Secretary  Garrison  says, 
and  the  first  st'earnshif)  to  pass  thru 
it  will  probably  Ije  the  "Oistobal," 
which  bjilongs  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  is  now  lying  at  Colon.  The 
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Secretary's  official  announcement   is 
as  follows: 

The  Panama  Canal  will  be  open  for 
commerce,  to  vessels  not  needing:  more 
than  thirty  feet  of  water,  on  and  after 
Aug-ust  15,  1914.  The  official  opening 
of  the  Canal,  as  heretofore  announced, 
will  be  in  the  month  of  March,  1915. 
An  appropriate  announcement  will  be 
made  when  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  thirty  feet  has  been  secured.  On 
the  15th  of  August  Colonel  Goethals 
will  inaugurate  the  commercial  service 
by  sending  a  Government  boat  thru  the 
Canal.  There  will  be  no  ceremonies  in- 
cident to  the  occasion,  but  American 
newspapers  which  may  desire  to  have 
representatives  present  may  do  so.  The 
others  who  will  be  present  on  the  boat 
will  be  determined  between  now  and 
the  time  mentioned. 

Some  work  remains  to  be  done. 
The  channel  thru  the  Culebra  Cut 
must  be  deepened  and  widened,  and 
there  must  be  additional  excavation 
at  the  approaches,  but  the  Canal  in 
its  present  condition  can  be  used  by 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  thirty 
feet. 


The  Treaties 
Laid  Aside 


It    has    been    decided 
that    no    action    upon 


the  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua, the  treaty  with  Colombia,  or 
Mr.  Bryan's  peace  agreements  shall 
be  taken  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  They  have  been  laid  aside. 
This  is  due  mainlv  to  the  action  of 


a  caucus,  or 
cont'erence,  of 
1)  e  m  o  c  r  a  tic 
senators, 
which  under- 
took to  (lis|)ose 
of  the  Federal 
Ti'ade  C  o  m  - 
mission  bill, 
the  ('layton 
Trust  bill,  and 
the  Railroad 
Securities  hill 
before  ad- 
journment.  As 
at  least  one  of 
these  bills,  and 
probably  all  of 
them,  will  be 
vigorously  op- 
posed, some 
have  said,  that 
the  discussion 
of  them  will 
consume  two 
months.  It  was 
held  that  con- 
sideration of 
the  treaties  in 
committee  and, 
possibly,  in  ex- 
ecutive s  e  s  - 
sion,  would  de- 
lay action  up- 
on  the  bills. 

In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Stone, 
chairman  o  f 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  asked  the 
committee  to  hear  him  concerning 
the  treaty  with  Colombia.  In  his  let- 
ter he  says : 

I  was  President  thruout  the  time  of 
the  negotiations,  first  with  Colombia 
and  then  with  Panama,  by  which  we 
acquired  the  right  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal.  Every  act  of  this  Government 
in  connection  with  these  negotiations 
and  with  other  proceedings  for  taking 
possession  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  be- 
ginning the  building  of  the  Canal  was 
taken  by  my  express  direction  or  else 
in  carrying  out  the  course  of  conduct 
I,  as  President,  had  laid  down.  I  had 
full  knowledge  of  everything  of  im- 
portance that  was  done  in  regard  there- 
to by  any  agent  of  the  Government,  and 
I  was  solely  responsible  for  what  was 
done.  I  request  to  appear  before  you,  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  exactly  what 
I  did  and  of  what  was  done  by  my 
orders,  to  state  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  to  answer  any  questions  that  your 
body  or  the  members  of  your  body  may 
choose  to  put  to  me. 

Before  the  treaties  were  laid  aside 
Mr.  Stone  remarked  that  he  did  not 
want  any  horse-play  in  the  commit- 
tee. He  suggested  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should  write  out  what  he  wanted  to 
say,  or  should  put  it  in  a  speech  de- 
livered on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  sent  to  the  Senate 
twenty  of  Mr.  Bryan's  peace  agree- 
ments,  and   he   would   like   to   have 


them  ratified  before  adjournment, 
'j'ht;  latest  signatures  are  those  at- 
tached to  the  agreements  with  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil  and  Chile. 

,  For     a     time,     last 

Hayt.  and  ^^^j^_     .^     appeared 

Santo  Dommgo     ^^.^^      ^^^.     (,^^^,.,^_ 

rnent  might  not  be  able  to  avoid  in- 
tervention in  both  Hayti  and  Santo 
Domingo.  With  respect  to  Hayti 
there  were  complications,  owing,  it 
is  understood,  to  Germany's  demand 
for  representation  in  any  fiscal  pro- 
tectorate that  might  be  established, 
and  to  the  similar  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  fighting 
continued,  without  regard  to  warn- 
ings from  commanders  of  our  bat- 
tleships, and  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  land  a  thou- 
sand marines.  Five  hundred  rebels 
got  into  Cape  Haytien,  but  they  were 
driven  out,  and  thirty-one  who  were 
afterward  found  hiding  in  houses 
were  put  to  death.  In  the  following 
days,  however,  the  continued  suc- 
cesses of  Government  troops  pointed 
to  a  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  situation 
was  less  satisfactory.  While  Presi- 
dent Bordas  was  fighting  with  reb- 
els in  the  north,  the  desertion  of 
General  Sanchez  and  his  troops  was 
announced,  and  rebels  in  the  south 
menaced  the  capital.  The  truce  pro- 
cured there  by  the  United  States 
charge,  Mr.  White,  expired  on  the 
24th.  He  sought  an  extension  of  it. 
The  Government  consented  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  northern 
rebels,  but  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  those  in  the  south.  The 
food  supply  at  Puerto  Plata  had  been 
exhausted,  and  ten  persons  died 
there  of  starvation. 

Conditions  may  be  improved  by 
the  Government's  employment,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  United  States, 
of  Herbert  M.  Johnson,  a  financial 
expert,  of  Indiana,  who  is  to  guard 
that  part  of  the  revenue  which  here- 
tofore, after  the  withdi-awal  of  about 
one-half  of  it  for  payment  of  the 
foreign  debt,  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Government.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
now  in  Santo  Domingo.  No  warrants 
drawn  against  the  customs  funds 
will  be  honored  without  his  approval. 

Dr.  Durand,  leader 
South  America      of  the  Liberal  party 

in  Peru,  assisted 
Colonel  Benavides  (now  President"), 
in  February  last,  in  deposing  Presi- 
dent Billinghurst  and  expelling  him 
from  the  country.  He  has  rtvontly 
been  at  variance  with  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  helped  to  set  up.  A 
few  days  ago  the  Govori\i\uMit  or- 
dered his  arrest.  Ho  escaped  by  ruj\- 
ning   in   a   set'ret   underground   iws- 
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called  the  Latin-American  League, 
asserts  that  its  purpose  is  to  oppose 
"the  reprehensible  ambition  of  the 
United  States  in  seeking  to  establish 
predominance  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  three  Americas." 


Bloodshed 
in  Ulster 


International    Neux 


NORMAN  E.  BROOKES 
Most  feared  of  the  Australasian  tennis  team 
which  defeated  Canada  in  every  match  and  will 
probably  win  from  Germany  and  England  the 
ri>?ht  to  challenge  for  the  Davis  Cup.  Mr. 
Brfx>kes,  by  his  defeat  of  A.  F.  Wilding  at 
Wimbledon,   holds   the   world's   championship 


sage  from  his  residence  in  Lima  to 
the  Argentine  Legation,  but  after  a 
time  he  was  surrendered  to  the  au- 
thorities, who  placed  him  in  confine- 
ment on  a  warship.  He  will  be  exiled. 
Alberta  Ulloa,  director  of  the  lead- 
ing newspaper  in  opposition  to  the 
Government,  has  sought  refuge  and 
protection  in  the  Bolivian  Legation. 
Roberto  E.  Leguia,  Vice-President 
under  Billinghurst,  has  for  some 
time  been  a  fugitive,  but  his  surren- 
der and  imprisonment  are  expected. 
On  the  23d  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Government  was  discovered.  Many 
of  the  conspirators,  among  them 
seven  officers  of  the  army,  were  sur- 
prized and  captured  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Gerardo  Barranco. 

General  P'aria,  chief  of  the  Brazil- 
ian General  StaflF,  regards  with  some 
favor  the  proposed  alliance  of  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil  and  Chile,  but  says 
that  Brazil,  having  no  con.ncription 
system  and  being  weaker  in  armed 
force  than  the  other  two  nations, 
must  first  prepare  for  war.  General 
Aguiar  says  that  if  such  an  alliance 
should  be  hostile  to  the  L'niterl 
States,  its  attitude  would  be  unwar- 
ranted, bef:ause  the  United  States 
has  given  proof  of  friendship  in  ac- 
cepting mediation  and  in  its  course 
at  Niagara  F'alls.  In  fiuenos  Ay- 
res  an  anti-American  organization, 
formed  in  the  interest  of  Mexico  and 


After  weeks  of  tension 
and  dread  blood  has 
finally  been  shed  in  Ul- 
ster, but  it  is  Nationalists'  blood  and 
not  that  of  Ulster  men.  During  a 
gun-running  attempt  near  Dublin  on 
Sunday,  July  26,  four  persons  were 
killed  and  sixty  or  more  injured 
when  a  mob  of  Nationalist  sympa- 
thizers sought  to  interfere  with  the 
detachment  of  troops  which  had  been 
sent  to  seize  the  consignment  of 
arms. 

Warned  that  an  attempt  to  land 
arms  for  the  Nationalist  Volunteers 
was  to  be  made,  the  Constabulary, 
reinforced  with  a  detachment  of  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  in- 
tercepted the  gun-runners  near  Clon- 
tarf,  and  attempted  to  take  from  the 
Volunteers  the  10,000  rifles  which 
had  been  landed  from  a  yacht  earlier 
at  Howth.  Coast  guards  who  had  at- 
tempted to  board  the  vessel  had  been 
ordered  off  at  the  point  of  revolvers. 
After  landing  the  arms  the  Volun- 
teers started  back  toward  Dublin, 
and  met  the  soldiers  and  police. 

The  Nation- 
alists resisted 
the  attempt  to 
disarm  them 
by  using  the 
butts  of  their 
guns,  and  a 
few  of  the 
more  hot-head- 
ed fired  re- 
volvers at  the 
troops,  who 
were  drawn  up 
at  C  1  o  n  m  e  I 
Bridge.  Most 
of  the  Volun- 
teers escaped 
by  making  off 
thru  the  fields. 
When  the 
t  r  o  f>  f)  s  re- 
turned to  bar- 
racks  they 
were  met  by  a 
hostile  crowd, 
which  includ- 
ed many  wom- 
en and  chil- 
dren. A  f  t  e  r 
Jeering  a  ri  fl 
hooting  for  a 
time,  they 
threw  stfjnes 
and  bottl(!H 
at  the  soldiers, 
whose  patience 
harl   been   sore- 


ly tried.  Who  gave  the  order  to  fire 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  at  the 
first  volley,  those  that  were  not  left 
dead  or  wounded  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. A  body  of  Dublin  police, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  the 
Volunteers,  refused,  and  were  sus- 
pended from  duty.  The  Lord  Mayor 
issued  a  strong  letter  of  protest  on 
the  outrage  and  demanded  an  inquiry 
to  fix  full  responsibility. 

^..     ,    _.     .  The       conference 

Kmgs  Conference     ^^jj^^      ^        ^. 

a  Failure  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^_ 

ingham  Palace  on  July  21;  to  ar- 
range a  compromise  on  the  Ulster 
question,  was  not  only  a  failure,  but 
served  further  to  complicate  a  deli- 
cate situation. 

The  conference  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  all  parties,  the 
.Labor  men,  only  on  pressure,  yield- 
ing a  reluctant  consent  to  obey  the 
royal  "summons."  The  King  himself 
welcomed  them  with  a  speech,  and 
beyond  the  speech  the  conference 
never  got.  Not  only  the  delegates, 
but  all  England  listened  in  amaze- 
ment to  '  the  royal  words,  when 
the  King  spoke  of  "the  cry  of  civil 
war"  as  being  on  the  lips  of  some  of 
the  "most  responsible  and  sober- 
minded  of  my  people."  On  all  sides 
the   King  was  accused  of  trying  to 
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play  the  part  of  tieorge  III  in  an  at- 
tempt tu  revive  the  ruval  preroga- 
tive. Then  the  attack  was  directed 
toward  Premier  Astjuith,  wht»  under 
the  iJriti.sh  Constitution  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  utterances  of  the  mon- 
arch, for  carelessness  in  failing  to 
strike  out  the  objectionable  clause. 
The  I'remier  himself  felt  obliged  to 
meet  the  criticism  by  explaining  in 
the  House  that  by  "civil  war"  the 
King  really  meant  "civil  strife." 
Following  the  speech  episode,  the 
conference  immediately  deadlocked, 
and  made  no  more  satisfactory  prog- 
ress toward  compromise  than  had 
been  made  in  Parliament.  Neither 
Sir   Edward   Carson   r.or  John   Red- 


International   News 

A  REPUBLICAN  ROOSEVELT  BACKS 
Harvey  D.  Hinman,  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York, 
who  is  running  on  an  anti-boss  platform  and 
has  Roosevelt's  endorsement.  Mr.  Hinman  was 
Governor  Hughes'  floor  leader  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate and  has  been  prominent  in  the  fight  for 
direct   primaries 


mond  could  be  induced  to  yield  their 
positions.  Following  the  failure  of 
the  conference  compromise  plans, 
public  opinion  began  again  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  general 
election  as  a  way  out,  but  the  devel 
opments  in  international  politics, 
growing  out  of  the  Austro-Serb 
troubles,  make  a  change  in  ministry 
virtually  impossible  for  the  present. 
Meanwhile  Great  Britain  has  some- 
thing else  to  think  about  besides 
Home  Rule,  which  may  help  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  di- 
lemma. 


Trial  of 
Mme.  Caillaux 


Even  the  threatening 
European  Armaged- 
don fails  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  French  public 
from  the  trial  of  Mme.  Caillaux  for 
the  murder  of  Gaston  Calmette, 
which  began  on  July  20.  Mme.  Cail- 
laux, it  will  be  remembered,  aroused 
by  the  publication  of  letters  of  Cail- 
laux in  Le  Figaro  written  before  her 
marriage,  went  to  the  office  of  Editor 
Calmette  on  March  15,  and  without 
any  warning  shot  him. 

Like  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  Cail- 
laux trial  has  stirred  France  to  its 
foundations,  and  owing  to  the  lati- 
tude allowed  in  French  courts  has 
assumed  more  of  a  political  nature 
than  the  facts  warrant.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Maltre  Labori,  one  of 
the  shrewdest  lawyers  in  France, 
and  made  famous  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  the  defense  has  tried  to  shift 
attention  from  the  case  itself  to  the 
political  background  in  which  they 
seek  to  justify  the  motive.  For  the 
greater  part  of  two  days  Caillaux 
occupied  the  witness  stand  and  de- 
fended himself  against  the  libels 
which  Calmette  sought  to  place  upon 
him.  He  reviewed  his  whole  political 
career,  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
with  Germany  over  Morocco,  from 
which  Le  Figaro  charged  he  person- 
ally profited.  Ex-Premier  Barthou, 
Paul  Bourget,  the  novelist,  and 
scores  of  men  prominent  politically 
have  testified,  but  their  evidence  has 
had  little  to  do  with  the  crime. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  mysterious  documents  found  on 
the  person  of  the  dead  editor,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  conclusive  proof 
of  Caillaux's  dealings  with  Germany. 
It  is  said  that  because  of  their  na- 
ture they  were  turned  over  to  the 
Government,  and  to  prevent  a  grave 
situation  were  supprest.  Mme.  Cail- 
laux's attorneys  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  documents,  and  demand 
their  production.  Letters  from  M. 
Caillaux,  in  the  hands  of  his  former 
wife,  Mme.  Gueydon,  because  of 
their  political  secrets,  were  supposed 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  pres- 
ent   Cabinet,    but   when    they    were 


(c)   Pirie   Mardovalil 

JOB  E.  HEDGES 
Who  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  New  York 
two  years  ago,  and  who  has  formally  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation in  a  statement  challenging  boss  nomina- 
tions and  offering  Republicans  "an  opportunity 
to  assert  themselves  ana  maintain  their  political 
and  personal  manhood" 

read,  were  found  to  be  nothing  but 
harmless  love  phrases  and  sentimen- 
talities. 

Because  of  the  political  turn  the 
case  has  taken,  especially  when  the 
prisoner  is  a  woman,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  the  outcome  will  be,  but 
French  papers  predict  either  acquit- 
tal or  a  very  light  sentence. 


Austria  Takes  Venge- 
ance on  Serbs 


With     an     inva- 
s  i  o  n     reported 
under  way,  altho 
no  formal  declaration  at  this  writing 
has  yet  been  made,  war  has  practi- 
cally been  declared  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia,  as  a  result  of 
the  assassination  by  a  Servian  stu- 
dent of  the  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand and  his  wife,  at  Sarayevo,  on 
June  29.  In  Vienna  there  was  a  defi- 
nite   feeling    that    the    plot    which 
underlay  the  murders  had  its  origin 
in    Belgrade    and    the    investigation 
undertaken  by  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment    was     unsatisfactory     to      the 
Austrian   Government.   The   Servian 
press   was   openly   boastful   and   de- 
fiant, and   when   the   Austrian    Con- 
sul General  at  Belgrade  dropt  dead 
in  the  consulate,  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  their  satisfaction  and  hinted 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Later  a 
rumor  became  current  that  the  Aus- 
trian legation  had  been  undermined 
and  was  to  be  blown  up  on  Sunday 
night.   July    19th.   So  generally    was 
this  believed  that  the  Austrian  Min- 
ister was  compelled  to  make  reprt»- 
sentations    to    the    Servian    Govern- 
ment   that    such    occurrences    must 
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stop.  Finally,  on  Thursday,  July  23, 
the  Austrian  Minister  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment and  demanded  a  reply  by  six 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
Austrian  demands  v^^ere: 

1.  Apolog>'  by  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment in  its  official  journal  for  all  Pan- 
Servian  propaganda,  and  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  Servian  army  officers  in 
it,  and  warning  all  Servians  in  the 
future  to  desist  from  anti-Austrian 
demonstrations. 

*2.  That   orders   to  this   effect   be   is- 
sued to  the  Servian  army. 

3.  That  Servia  dissolve  all  societies 
capable  of  conducting  intrigues  against 
Austria. 

4.  That  Servia  curb  the  activities  of 
the  Servian  press  in  regard  to  Austria. 

5.  That  Austrian  officials  be  permit- 
ted to  conduct  an  inquiry  in  Servia,  in- 
dependent of  the  Servian  Government, 
into  the  Sarayevo  plot. 

At  ten  minutes  to  six  on  Saturday 
evening  the  Servian  Government  de- 
livered a  reply  accepting  all  the 
terms  except  that  allowing  Austrian 
officials  to  conduct  investigations  in 
Servia,  which  it  did  not  deem  "in 
accordance  with  international  law 
and  good  neighborly  relations."  Ser- 
via asked  that  this  demand  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague.  The  Austrian 
Minister,  Baron  Giesl  von  Gieslingen, 
refused  to  accept  the  reply  and  with 
the  entire  staff  of  his  legation  left 
the  capital. 

„    ,     ^  Following  the  breaking 

Serbs  Desert       a      r     i-    i         i-  i 

off  of  diplomatic   rela- 

e  gra  e  tions,  both  countries 
prepared  for  hostilities.  The  Servian 
Government  offices  and  the  bank  re- 
serves were  removed  from  Belgrade, 
which  is  on  the  Danube  and  exposed 
to  full  Austrian  attack,  to  the  old 
capital  of  Nish  and  to  the  fortress 
of  Kragonyevatz  in  the  interior, 
where  the  real  defense  against  the 
Austrians  will  be  made.  To  delay  the 
Austrian  advance,  the  railway  bridge 
connecting  Belgrade  and  Semlin  was 
blown  up  by  the  Serbs. 

So  unexpected  was  the  war  that 
the  Servian  chief-of-staff  and  four 
staff  officers,  who  were  in  Hungary 
in  civilian  clothes,  had  not  time  to 
get  back  to  Servia  and  were  arrest- 
ed, but  later  released  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities. 

In  Austria-Hungary  all  the  provin- 
cial assemblies,  constitutional  guar- 
antees, jury  trials  and  freedom  of 
the  press  have  been  su.snended  and 
the  country  placed  unoer  martial 
law.  While  the  war  is  primarily  one 
of  revenge,  full  use  of  it  is  being 
made  by  the  militarist  party  to 
«.tamp  out  and  put  an  end  to 
the  growth  of  dem'K:ratic  institu- 
tions, which  have  been  forced  from 
the  ffapsburgs  to  appease  the  great 
p<>pijlar  unrest.  For  some  time  pre- 
texts have  f>een  sought  to  curb  them 


and  the  war  offered  the  opportunity 
as  well  as  to  deal  a  death  blow  to 
Pan-Slavism.  Arbitration  is  regarded 
as  improbable,  as  the  Austrian  de- 
mands were  meant  in  the  first  place 
to  be  unacceptable. 


Prospects  for  a  European 
Armageddon 


Even  more 
serious, 
however,  is 
the  involving  of  Europe  in  the  strug- 
gle and  the  precipitation  of  the 
Armageddon  which  has  been  the 
nightmare  of  the  powers  since  the 
alignment  of  the  Triple  Entente 
against  the  Triple  Alliance  ten  years 
ago.  By  these  pacts,  if  one  of  the 
powers  is  attacked  by  another  and  an 
outside  power  threatens  to  interfere 
the  other  members  of  .the  agreement 
are  bound  to  come  to  the  first  pow- 
er's defense.  The  efforts  of  Europe 
are  now  directed  toward  localizing 
the  conflict  between  Austria  and 
Servia. 

Russia  has  already  notified  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  that  she  will  back 
Servia  and  is  prepared  to  take  ex- 
treme measures.  Altho  a  rigid  press 
censorship  has  been  established  all 
over  the  continent  it  is  believed  that 


the  Russian  troops  are  already  being 
mobilized.  In  case  Russia  thus  en- 
ters to  defend  Servia,  as  she  must  do 
if  she  is  to  keep  her  influence  in  the 
Balkans,  Germany  is  bound  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  her  ally,  Austria. 

A  master  stroke  could  scarce- 
ly have  caught  the  Triple  Entente 
less  prepared.  The  delivery  of  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  came  when  Rus- 
sia was  occupied  with  great  internal 
strikes,  England  with  the  Home  Rule 
contest,  while  President  Poincare  of 
France  and  M.  Viviani,  the  Premier, 
were  absent  from  the  country  with 
the  two  most  effective  units  of  the 
French  navy.  Preservation  of  peace, 
therefore,  depends  upon  Emperor 
William,  who  hastened  home  from  his 
cruise  in  Norwegian  waters,  and 
upon  the  attitude  of  England.  In  the 
past  the  German  Emperor  has  shown 
himself  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  it  is 
thought  that  he  will  lend  his  influ- 
ence toward  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
for  a  conference  in  London  of  the 
French,  German  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments with  a  view  to  cooperative 
mediation. 


IIIK  MII.I'IAKY  ASI'KCT  Oh  KIIKOI'IO 
(fvnr  nearly  all  thf<t  territory  tluTi-  Ih  lU'dnilf  iirfpitrntion  for  war.  The  flffurcH  are  conHcrvatlve 
••ntlmalcfi  of  Hk-  iirrrilim  thai  could  li<-  ri'iujily  tiioliilj/.cd  for  Kiiropcuii  HiTvlrc,  liul  (hey  do  not 
include,  ••xccpt.  for  Servia,  the  ureal  lumt  .  of  ijvlllaii  renerveH  who  would  lie  calleil  lo  the  coIoch 
In  a  lonit  war,  or  in  KuHHia'H  caxe  llic  )iuk''  forccH  tied  U|i  in  AHla.  lOnKlamrH  |ii>rl,  were  Hhe 
involv«'d,  would  l»e  i  tdefly  naval.  The  HliiidiriK  rnarkn  the  'I'riide  Alliance,  now  on  the  M><:KroHHlv«'. 
<)f  the  liiill/un  )ilal''H,  Rumanian  nynriiiallileH  are  with  KuHHia.  Iluiuaria  would  iiroluildy  ci|)|ioh(> 
Servia,  and  MonI' fi'Kro  an>l  flreei'e  will  Hiipporl  Hervlii,  thi-  latter  with  lOII.IIIIO  nwii.  Kven 
ItelKiurn    h:    partially    niMhill/.inic    and    Holland    in    taliinK    military    prccautioiiH 


THE    COLLEGE    ATMOSPHERE 


BY   KDWIN   K.   SLOSSON 


THE  two  things  that  every  col- 
legian in  speaking  of  his  ulmu 
mater  is  most  apt  to  boast 
about  are  the  siipt-rlative  heauty  of 
its  campus  and  its  unique  democratic 
spirit.  By  democracy,  however,  is 
sometimes  meant  merely  the  compar- 
ative disregaril  of  the  distinctions  on 
which  aristocracy  is  based  in  the 
outside  world,  such  as  wealth  and 
family.  The  substitution  of  a  collegi- 
ate aristocracy  when  the  line  is 
drawn  between  the  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen,  between  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian or  between  classical  and  sci- 
ence students  is  commonly  over- 
looked. Yet  these  distinctions  may  be 
as  strongly  emphasized  and  as  keen- 
ly felt  as  any  others.  Even  this  how- 
isver  has  its  advantage,  in  that  it  ac- 
customs the  student  to  artificial  class 
discriminations  such  as  he  will  en- 
counter in  other  forms  when  he 
leaves  college.  U  the  college  did 
"prepare  the  student  for  life  in  a 
democratic  society,"  as  it  is  some- 
times said  to  do,  where  on  earth 
would  he  find  the  society  for  which 
he  has  been  prepared?  As  things  are, 
the  Freshman  whom  we  see  humbly 
begging  permission  of  a  Sophomore 
to  wear  a  hat  instead  of  a  skull  cap 
in  cold  weather  and  producing  a  doc- 
tor's certificate  in  proof  of  his  need 
of  the  indulgence  is  being  suitably 
trained  for  the  time  when  he  may 
have  to  beg  permission  of  a  political 
boss  to  become  a  candidate  for  public 
office  or  appeal  to  his  landlord  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a  baby  in  his  flat. 

Who  indeed  would  suspect  that  the 
universities  had  any  intention  to  in- 
culcate a  spirit  of  democracy  when 
he  sees  the  academic  procession  file 
thru  the  Gothic  halls  robed  in  the 
costume  of  the  medieval  gilds  and  ar- 
ranged in  hierarchical  order  in  strict 
accordance  with  a  system  of  tradi- 
tional, artificial  and  in  large  part  fic- 
titious honorific  distinctions?  It  is 
curious  that  those  who  have  most 
reason  to  know  how  inadequately  the 
prevailing  system  of  examinations 
and  degrees  represents  real  distinc- 
tions of  ability,  learning  and  public 
usefulness  should  be  inclined  to  lay 
such  emphasis  upon  them.  The  folds 
and  coloration  of  the  academic  gown 
give  but  slight  indication  of  the  con- 
volutions of  the  cortex  and  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  cerebral  neurones. 


BOARDING 


HOUSE      OR 
STORE  ? 


DEPARTMENT 


Classified  according  to  their  root 
form,  American  colleges  fall  into 
two  categories :  the  boarding-house 
type  and  the  department  store  type. 
The  first  represented  by  the  New 
England    college,    the   outgrowth    of 
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the  English  public  .school,  brings  to- 
gether a  selected  group  of  young  men 
for  a  common  life  and  a  si)ecifi»'(l 
training  during  a  lixt  term  of  lour 
years.  The  second  type,  that  of  the 
Western  state  university,  stands 
ready  to  provide  educational  facili- 
ties in  great  variety  to  anybody  who 
applies.  Come  and  pick  out  what 
knowledge  you  want  or  have  it  de- 
livered at  your  own  home  by  our  ex- 
tension  service. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
which  of  these  is  the  better  for,  very 
curiously,  each  kind  of  institution  is 
dissatisfied  with  its  own  original 
form  and  is  imitating  the  other.  The 
Western  universities  which  used  to 
boast  that  they  had  "no  rules  except 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  stat- 
utes of  the  state"  and  which  made 
little  attempt  to  enforce  either  are 
now  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
private  life  of  the  students,  regulat- 
ing their  hours  of  study  and  play, 
providing  dormitories  and  looking 
after  their  physical  health.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Eastern  college  has 
expanded  in  various  directions  in  the 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  even,  for 
part  of  the  year,  of  women.  Most  of 
our  universities  therefore  have  come 
to  be  of  a  composite  type  and  in  the 
same  institution  both  plans  are  be- 
ing tried  and  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
This  ought  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
the  different  ways  of  living,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  no  authoritative  inves- 
tigation of  the  question  has  yet  been 
made.  From  what  information  I  can 
gain  I  get  the  impression  that  the 
best  undergraduate  class  work  is 
done  by  students  living  at  home;  next 
to  them  stand  those  living  in  other 
private  houses ;  third,  those  living  in 
college  dormitories  and  fourth  and 
lowest,  those  living  in  fraternity 
houses.  But  so  many  other  factors 
come  in  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  assume  that  this  is  universally 
true. 

FRATERNITY    SCHOLARSHIP 

There  are,  however,  abundant  stat- 
istical data  to  show  that  on  the  aver- 
age fraternity  men  get  lower  grades 
in  their  studies  and  are  more  liable 
to  suspension  for  deficiencies  and 
delinquencies  than  non-fraternity 
men.  Since  the  men  chosen  by  frater- 
nities are  more  apt  to  have  money 
and  leisure  and  to  be  above  the  aver- 
age in  ability,  they  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  excel  in  the  classroom 
as  much  as  they  do  in  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activities.  Since  on  the  con- 
trary they  fall  below  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  fraternity  life, 


whatever  its  advantages  in  other  re- 
spects, is  not  conducive  to  scholar- 
ship. It  may  be  that  there  are  some 
colleges  where  this  rule  does  not  ap- 
ply, but  all  of  the  reports  I  have  seen 
confirm  it.  Of  course  where  almost 
all  the  students  belong  to  fraterni- 
ties, their  average  tends  to  approach 
that  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
where  the  rushing  season  begins  with 
the  first  day  of  registration  or  before 
there  is  less  difi'erence  in  the  quality 
than  where  the  selection  is  post- 
poned a  few  months  or  a  year,  for 
when  the  newcomers  are  taken  oft" 
the  train  just  as  they  come,  the  best 
regulated  fraternity  is  liable  to  get 
hold  of  a  dig  or  grind  occasionally. 

The  existence  of  a  negative  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  between  frater- 
nities and  scholarship  has  been  often 
demonstrated,  so  I  will  here  refer  to 
a  few  recent  investigations. 

The  University  of  Michigan  pub- 
lishes a  sort  of  thermometer  of 
.scholarship  on  the  .scale  of  which  the 
averages  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions and  classes  are  ranked.  That 
for  1912- L3  reads  as  follows  from  the 
top  down : 

A   Grade — 
Phi  Beta  Kappa   (honorary  literary) 
Tau  Beta  Pi  (honorary  engineering) 

B    Grade — 
Women's    Clubs    (non-Greek) 
General  Sororities 
All   Unorganized   S,j1ents 
Entire  University 
Men's   Clubs    (non-Gretk) 
Professional    Fraternities 
Varsity  Athletes 

C  Grade  (passing)  — 
General    Fraternities 

In  the  University  of  Kansas  for 
the  same  year  the  thermometer  of 
scholarship  reads  much  the  same  as 
in  Michigan.  I  select  a  few  of  the 
numbers  giving  the  average  grades: 

Phi   Beta   Kappa    (honorary  liter- 

.ary)     99.9 

Sigma  Xi   (honorary  scientific)    .  .  98.6 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cabinet 94.3 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cabinet 94.0 

Non-Sorority  women 79.8 

Sorority  women   79.1 

Daily  Kansan  staff 75.5 

Orchestra     72.2 

Phi  Beta   Pi    (honorary  engineer- 
ing)       67.2 

Non-Fraternity  men   61.4 

Entire  university 57.7 

Fraternity  men    50.0 

Football   46.5 

An  examination  of  the  Kansas 
table,  as  published  in  the  Graduate 
Magazine  of  that  institution  for 
March,  1914,  shows  that  above  the 
level  of  the  average  grade  for  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  are:  All  the 
twelve  honorary  and  professional 
fraternities  except  one;  all  of  the 
seven  national  sororities;  all  of  the 
six  debating  and  literary   sivioties; 
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all  of  the  five  senior  societies ;  all  of 
the  nine  dramatic  and  musical  soci- 
eties; and  five  of  the  seven  athletic 
teams.  Below  the  university  average 
are:  All  of  the  Greek  letter  societies 
except  one ;  the  sophomore  and  fresh- 
man societies;  and  the  baseball  and 
football  teams. 

In  Stanford  University  compara- 
tive statistics  of  scholarship  have 
been  kept  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  the  fraternity  men  have  always 
stood  lower  than  the  non-fraternity 
men.  During  the  year  1912-13  16.5 
per  cent  of  the  fraternity  men  were 
disciplined  for  scholarship  deficien- 
cies, while  the  average  for  all  the 
men,  fraternity  and  non-fraternity 
together,  was  only  13.5  per  cent. 
That  the  fraternity  men  have  been 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  improve 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
cut  down  their  delinquencies  from 
20  per  cent  in  1908  to  its  present 
figure. 

In  Cornell  the  non-fraternity  men 
stand  higher  than  the  fraternity  in 
every  one  of  the  seven  colleges  and 
the  four  classes.  The  average  grade 
for  the  first  term  of  1913-14  for  the 
1497  fraternity  men  is  70.7  per  cent. 
For  the  non-fraternity  men  it  is  74.1 
per  cent.  To  quote  from  the  report  in 
the  Cornell  Alumni  Neivs  of  April 
16,  1914: 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of 
the  comparison  is  made  between  fra- 
ternity and  non-fraternity  men  as  to 
the  character  of  the  marks  received.  It 
was  found  that  only  about  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  fraternity  men 
ranked  better  than  ninety  per  cent  on 
the  term's  work,  whereas,  of  the  non- 
fraternity  men  whose  marks  were  in- 
ve.stigated,  more  than  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  attained  that  high  grade.  For 
tho.sc  ranking  above  eighty-five  per 
cent  the  comparison  is  even  more  strik- 
ing, the  percentage  of  fraternity  men 
being  about  three,  while  that  of  non- 
fraternity  men  is  nearly  ten.  Abo\% 
eighty  per  cent,  the  difference  is  still 
great,  1.'{.6  per  cent  of  fraternity  men 
and  2'',A'>  of  non-fraternity  men  attain- 
ing that  grade.  A  little  more  than  half 
of  the  total  number  of  fraternity  men 
averaged  better  than  .seventy  per  cent 
in  their  marks,  while  the  proportion  of 
the  non-fraternity  men  who  stood  high- 
er than  seventy  per  cent  was  nearly 
three-fourth.s. 

The  University  of  (Chicago  avoid.s 
invifJiouH  comparisons  between 
Greek  and  Harbarian,  but  The  IJni- 
uernity  of  Chiraf/o  Maf/azine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  states  that  "the  situa- 
tion is  more  serious  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  university."  Of 
the  sixteen  freshrnen  dismissed  at 
the  end  of  their  first  quarter  for  poor 
work  eleven  were  fraternity  pledges. 
Out  of  152  plerlgerl  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  fifty-three  failed  to  at- 
tain A  (',  average,  a  grade  that 
leads  to  expulsion  if  continued  thru 
the  year.  Of  the  rest  twenty-nine 
were  plaeed  on  probation.  The  aver- 


age grade  for  the  eighteen  fraterni- 
ties at  Chicago  is  only  C,  the  lowest 
compatible  with  permanent  residence 
in  the  university. 

I  have  no  figures  from  Columbia, 
but  the  papers  report  that  the  fra- 
ternities have  received  warning  that 
they  must  pay  more  attention  to 
their  studies.  As  an  inducement 
President  Butler  has  offered  to 
award  a  prize  cup  to  the  fraternity 
making  the  best  record  during  the 
year. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  those 
who  later  attain  distinction  in  the 
field  of  scholarship  are  as  a  rule 
those  who  have  done  creditable  work 
in  college,  it  follows  that  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  fraternity  man  in  this 
field  continues  thru  life,  notwith- 
tanding  that  a  fraternity  connection 
is  of  material  aid  toward  advance- 
ment in  an  educational  career. 

We  must,  of  course,  recognize 
that  the  examination  and  classroom 
grades  register  for  the  most  part 
only  one  particular  kind  of  ability, 
and  that  perhaps  not  the  most  im- 
portant kind,  the  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  a  systematic  way.  Also 
we  must  allow  for  the  fact  that  these 
grades  very  imperfectly  represent 
the  attainments  they  are  designed  to 
appraise,  and  that  they  are  not  close- 
ly comparable  between  colleges  or 
courses.  Still,  they  are  the  best 
standard  we  have,  and  the  colleges 
are  established  especially  to  train 
this  particular  kind  of  ability,  so  if 
any  group  of  students,  or  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  attendants  at  college 
exercizes,  fail  to  secure  good  credits, 
it  is  a  fair  i)resumption  that  they 
arc  not  getting  what  they  came  for 
or  were  sent  for, 

IS   THERE   A    REASON.? 

As  a  barbarian  I  have,  after  the 
manner  of  my  kind,  speculated  often 
as  to  what  the  Greek  letters  stand 
for,  but  now  1  know:  they  stand  for 
poor  scholarship.  Why  it  is  so  I  as 
an  outsider  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing and  no  right  to  surmise.  I  might 
be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
secrecy,  or  the  ritualism,  or  ths 
social  activities,  were  it  not  for  th« 
fact  that  the  sororities,  who  have,  I 
presume,  much  the  same  ceremonies 
and  who  attend  the  same  parties,  get 
quite  as  gof)fl  grades  as  their  sisters 
cutside  the  pal';. 

Nor  can  I  discern  anything  neces- 
sarily inirriie;il  to  scholarship  in  the 
comfortable  bouses  in  which  the  fra- 
ternities ar"  lodged.  At  any  rate, 
some  such  f)r')viHion  for  student  liv- 
ing has  become  inevitabh;.  The  f)ro- 
portir>n  of  stiidents  who  can  be 
housed  in  homes  tends  to  become  in- 
fonsifleral>le  except  wher(f  the  college 
is  small  uv  the  city  largi;.  We 
arc,    therefore,    restricted    to    halls, 


houses  and  dormitories  under  vary- 
ing degrees  of  official  supervision. 
In  any  case  the  tendency  is  to  make 
the  conditions  of  living  more  and 
more  unlike  those  of  the  outside 
world  and  to  cultivate  that  peculiar 
form  of  existence  known  as  "college 
life."  This  is  indeed  regarded  by 
some  as  the  greatest  advantage  that 
such  an  institution  can  offer  and  su- 
perior even  in  educational  value  to 
those  specified  in  the  catalog.  That 
it  is  not  universally  so  regarded, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  common  for  boys  who  are  fully 
prepared  for  college  to  be  held  back 
by  their  parents  for  a  year  or  two 
for  fear  of  subjecting  them  too 
young  to  the  influences  of  "college 
life." 

NET  RESULTS  OF  "COLLEGE  LIFE" 

We  have  then  this  strange  situa- 
tion— on  the  one  hand  there  is  a 
general  complaint  that  college  grad- 
uates are  too  old  and  are  not  able  to 
establish  themselves  in  their  profes- 
sional career  and  set  up  homes  of 
their  own  until  well  toward  middle 
life.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  the 
students  deliberately  I'etarded  in 
their  entrance  to  college  because  it 
is  felt  that  while  they  are  old  enough 
for  college  work  they  are  too  imma- 
ture for  college  play.  The  colleges 
blame  the  high  schools  for  not  send- 
ing up  the  students  younger.  The 
high  schools  retort  that  they  already 
prepare  students  for  college  younger 
than  they  are  allowed  to  enter.  It  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
the  preparatory  school  course  could 
be  shortened  by  one  or  two  years  if 
there  were  anything  to  be  gained  by 
it.  I  do  not  mean  for  infant  prodigies 
and  the  sons  of  psychologists,  but  for 
the  average  boy. 

This  much  lauded  "college  life"  is, 
then,  the  cause  of  a  double  loss  of 
time.  It  acts  both  as  a  deterrent  and 
a  retarder.  It  prevents  the  student 
from  entering  college  young  and  it 
absorbs  a  large  part  of  his  time  at 
college.  I  find  on  looking  thru  a  re- 
cent college  annual  150  student  or- 
ganizations listed  there,  each  with 
its  (juota  of  officers  and  specific  ac- 
tivities. Granted  that  these  are  most- 
ly harndess  and  often  beneficial  they 
nevertheless  represent  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  taken  from  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  college  ostensibly 
exists.'  As  Mr.  Wilson  said,  when  he 
was  president  of  a  less  tractable  or- 
ganization than  the  United  States, 
"The  sid(!  shows  have  swailowtvl  up 
the  circus." 

liut  th(!re  are  those  who  claitn,  not 
without  reason,  that  you  g(!t  more 
for  your  money  in  the  side  shows 
than  in  Ihe  circus.  There  is,  at  any 
rate,  in  s(jme  of  these  voluntary  ac- 
tivities a  more  d<!(i;iite  stuise  of  use- 
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tulnesii  iiiicl  rb>ipun^ibility  than  in 
the  required  work  ami  accordingly 
they  call  out  more  earnestneM.s  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
The  student  spirit  is  often  a  more 
dominant  influence  than  the  faculty 
spirit.  One  might  well  say,  "Let  me 
make  the  .songs  of  a  college  and  1 
care  not   who  makes   its  laws." 

EDUCATION   IS  SELFISH 

College  training  suffers  from  one 
defect  that  is  apparently  inevitable, 
at  least  under  the  present  system. 
The  aims  of  the  undergraduate  are 
in  the  first  place  personal  and  in  the 
second  place  fictitious.  The  student 
may  be  getting  his  education  with 
the  loftiest  motives  of  ultimate  serv- 
ice to  the  world,  but  for  the  time  his 
purpose  is  purely  selfish.  He  is  edu- 
cating himself,  not  doing  anything 
for  others.  In  after  life  he  finds  that 
he  is  not  able  to  earn  a  living  what- 
ever his  occupation,  except  by  doing 
something  for  other  people  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  him  for.  But  edu- 
cation is  as  selfish  as  eating.  Eating 
a  dinner  cannot  in  itself  be  called  an 
altruistic  process.  But  think  of  a 
man  eating  steadily  for  four  years 
without  doing  any  work.  That  of 
course  is  just  what  the  child  does, 
and  college  has  been  aptly  defined  as 
an  institution  for  the  artificial  pro- 
longation of  childhood. 

School  work  thus  necessarily  takes 
the  form  of  play  in  that  the  imme- 
diate aims  it  sets  up  are  intrinsically 
valueless  and  their  importance  a  pre- 
tense. The  problem  that  it  sets  be- 
fore the  student  is  not  a  real  prob- 
lem. It  is  merely  an  "example."  The 
old  name  was  the  honester.  The  an- 
swer is  in  the  teacher's  head  or  his 
desk.  School  tasks  are  not  real 
"work" ;  they  are  only  exercizes. 
Why  does  a  student  study?  Primarily 
to  recite.  But  he  knows  that  it  does 
not  make  any  real  difference  to  any- 
body else  whether  he  gives  the  right 
answer  or  riot,  any  more  than  it 
makes  any  real  difference  whether 
he  kicks  the  football  over  the  goal. 
If  he  gives  a  right  answer  the  in- 
structor is  not  enlightened;  if  he 
gives  a  wrong  ansv/er  the  instructor 
is  not  deceived.  Of  these  two  kinds  of 
play-work  or  exercize  the  sport  is  the 
more  real.  The  one  is  designed  to 
train  the  mind,  the  other  the  body, 
but  in  both  cases  the  immediate  and 
ostensible  object  is  fictitious  and  val- 
ueless in  itself. 

FICTION   AND  REALITY 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  earnest 
and  sincere,  tho  short-sighted  young 
men,  give  it  up  in  disgust  and  go  into 
business  or  work  where  everything 
they  do  counts,  not  merely  in  per- 
sonal training  but  in  concrete  results 


uf  benefit  to  somebody  else.  Some  stu- 
dents fail  to  iliscover  the  fictitious- 
iiess  of  it  and  so  never  discern  the 
reality  behind  the  fiction.  They  be- 
come so  acclimated  to  the  academic 
atmosphere  that  they  cannot  leave  it 
and  are  mechanically  past  on  from 
degree  to  degree,  1  lom  fellowship  to 
fellowship,  for  years,  perhaps  even- 
tually entering  the  faculty,  where 
they  cultivate  in  their  students  the 
illusions  of  the  dream-world  from 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to 
free  themselves. 

It  is,  as  1  say,  doubtful  if  the  edu- 
cational process  can  be  entirely  freed 
from  this  disadvantage  of  the  ficti- 
tiousness  and  selfishness  of  its  imme- 
diate aims.  We  may  imagine  that 
some  day  the  college  course  might  be 
made  a  part  of  life  instead  of  "a 
preparation  for  life."  Certain  forms 
of  vocational  training  and  original 
research  have  been  in  a  measure 
freed  from  these  defects.  But  even 
research  tends  to  degenerate  into  an 
exercize,  and  the  doctor's  disserta- 
tion sometimes  fails  to  fill  any  other 
want  than  that  for  the  degree  it 
secures.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
student,  necessarily  immersed  for 
year;s  in  this  artificial  atmosphere, 
may  somehow  retain  or  attain  a 
sense  of  reality,  so  the  shock  may  not 
be  too  great  when  he  goes  into  the 
open  air.  In  the  college  he  has  been 
continually  under  pressure.  He  is  be- 
ing helped  and  urged  on  all  sides  to 
do  his  best  and  make  a  success  of  his 
work.  He  is  being  pushed  and  pulled 
along,  and  unless  he  wilfully  refuses 
to  comply  he  is  carried  thru  by  the 
current.  But  when  he  gets  out  of 
college  this  pressure  is  suddenly  re- 
moved. His  superiors  and  associates 
in  his  business  or  profession  are  not 
always  anxious  for  him  to  get  ahead ; 
sometimes  indeed  they  are  more  dis- 
posed to  trip  him  up  than  to  help  him 
on.  So  the  young  graduate  suddenly 
released  from  the  confinement  of  col- 
lege is  apt  to  suffer  from  caisson  dis- 
ease, a  painful  and  disabling  tho 
transient  malady. 

BARRACK    LIFE 

The  campus  still  claims  as  part  of 
its  medieval  inheritance  the  privi- 
lege of  extra-territoriality.  Students 
have  their  own  code  of  conduct, 
which  only  in  part  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
but  public  opinion  and  police  give 
them  "the  freedom  of  the  city"  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  allowed  to  the 
non-matriculate  citizen.  It  is  very 
much  to  their  credit  that  they  do  not 
take  greater  advantage  than  they  do 
of  this  comparative  immunity  from 
the  restraints  which  society  deems 
necessary  to  impose  upon  others.  We 
are  told  by  "old  grads"  that  organ- 


ized disorder  and  cultivated  dissipa- 
tion are  nowadays  less  common  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  we  are  glad  to 
believe  it.  Still,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  moral  standards  and 
practice  the  student  body  is  as  much 
above  the  average  level  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  is  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments. 

A  great  deal  of  i^tudy  has  of  late 
been  given  to  the  matter  of  student 
housing,  and  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  consequence.  Per- 
haps, however,  attention  has  been 
rather  too  much  concentrated  upon 
details.  The  question  of  whether  dor- 
mitories should  be  kept  on  the  single 
entry  or  double  entry  system  is, 
after  all,  not  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  indeed  usually  impossible  to  tell 
by  a  man's  character  and  career 
whether  he  spent  the  formative 
years  of  his  life  in  a  hostel  of  Gothic 
or  Renaissance  architecture.  The  in- 
herent defect  of  dormitory  life  is 
that  it  is  more  like  that  of  the  club, 
the  monastery  and  the  barracks  than 
that  of  the  home,  which,  after  all,  we 
must  regard  as  the  normal  habita- 
tion of  human  kind.  The  student 
away  at  college  is  cut  off  from  asso- 
ciation with  old  and  young  people. 
He  meets  few  except  those  near  his 
own  age,  and  in  some  colleges  only 
those  of  his  own  sex.  A  young  man 
may  never  come  to  know  a  decent 
girl  during  the  four  years.  It  might 
be  said  that  he  could  have  found  a 
way  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  if  he  tried  hard  enough,  but 
that  is  not  sufficient.  A  young  man  is 
not  attracted  by  girl  in  the  abstract, 
but  by  girl  in  the  concrete.  An  insti- 
tution that  deliberately  deprives  him 
of  all  opportunity  to  learn  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  sex  with  which  he 
will  be  intimately  associated  for  the 
j^est  of  his  days  cannot  be  said  to 
give  a  well  rounded  education  or  an 
adequate  preparation  for  life. 

So  long,  however,  as  education  is 
restricted  to  a  specified  period  of 
time  and  to  particular  places,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  segregation  is  inev- 
itable. But  if  we  cannot  altogether 
remedy  the  defects,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  them.  Considering  the 
artificial  conditions  under  which  stu- 
dents live  and  labor,  it  is  astonishing 
that  they  can  remain  as  normal  and 
wholesome  as  they  are.  But  we  must 
make  allowances  for  their  disadvan- 
tages and  not  expect  too  much  of 
them.  As  Kipling  says  of  young  men 
in  a  like  situation: 

We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes.  nor  we 
aren't  no  blackguards  too. 

But  sinj>le  men  in  bari'lcks,  most  re- 
markable like  you; 

An'  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn't  all 
your  fancy  paints; 

Why,  single  men  in  barrioks  don't  gn>w 
into   plaster  saints. 
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AN    OUTDOOR   CLASSROOM    IN    INDIA— THE   GURUKUL   ACADEMY 

TAGORE  AND  HIS  MODEL  SCHOOL  AT  BOLPUR 

BY  BASANTA   KOOMAR  ROY 


The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  to  India's  poet  of  ideal- 
ism, Rabindranath  Tag  ore,  was  for 
most  Westerners  a  revelation  of  an 
entirely  unknoivn  genius.  And  even 
now  ivhen  his  "Song  Offerings"  are 
so  widely  read  and  sung,  and  his 
symbolic  dramas  have  become  famil- 
iar, the  work  to  which  he  gives  him- 
self, to  which  he  devoted,  in  fact,  the 
Nobel  prize  money,  is  little  known. 
We  are  glad  to  present  this  picture 
of  his  school,  ivhich  so  strikingly 
combines  Eastern  and  Western  ideals, 
by  a  graduate  of  Calcutta  University 
who  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  more  serious  American  and 
Indian  periodicals. — The  Editor. 

LONG  before  Tagore  cut  off  his 
connection  with  active  politics 
in  1907,  a  change  was  dawning 
in  his  inner  consciousness — a  change 
that  demanded  a  fuller  sacrifice  for 
national  regeneration.  And  after  re- 
connoitering  the  entire  field  of  poli- 
tics, economics  and  sociology,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there 
was  a  panacea  for  all  of  India's  evils 
it  was  education,  liberal  education 
full  of  freedom  and  love — an  educa- 
tion that  would  not  only  develop  in- 
tellect and  morals,  but  more  than 
that,  spiritual  personality.  Referring 
to  the  prevalent  system,  he  says: 
"Education  is  imparted  under  con- 
ditions that  make  it  an  infliction  on 
young  boys  innocent  of  any  crime 
that  makes  them  deserve  the  punish- 
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ment.  Let  not  education  defeat  its 
own  ends  by  its  methods,  but  make 
the  whole  process  as  easy  and  nat- 
ural as  possible." 

To  make  this  possible,  Tagore  de- 
cided to  open  a  school  at  Bolpur.  His 
father  gave  his  unconditional  ap- 
proval to  the  scheme.  When  once  his 
conscience  spoke  for  it,  neither  debt 
nor  adverse  public  criticism  could 
daunt  the  spirit  of  Tagore.  The 
school  was  accordingly  started  in 
1902  with  three  or  four  children. 
Tagore's  son  was  in  the  first  batch  of 
students.  His  idea  in  opening  this 
Brabmo  Vidyalay  may  best  be  ex- 
prest  in  his  own  words :  "To  revive 
the  spirit  of  our  ancient  system  of 
education  I  decided  to  found  a  school 
where  the  students  could  feel  that 
there  was  a  higher  and  nobler  thing 
in  life  than  practical  efficiency — it 
was  to  know  life  itself  well.  I  meant 
to  banish  luxury  from  the  ashrama, 
and  to  rear  boys  in  robust  simplicity. 
It  is  for  this  that  there  are  neither 
classes  nor  benches  in  our  school. 
Our  children  spread  mats  under  trees 
and  study  there ;  and  they  live  as 
simple  a  life  as  possible.  One  of  the 
principal  ideas,  to  build  the  school 
in  a  vast  plain,  was  to  take  it  far 
away  from  city  life.  But  more  than 
that,  I  wanted  to  see  the  children 
grow  with  the  plants;  there  would 
thus  exist  a  harmony  between  the 
growth  of  both.  In  the  cities  children 
do  not  see  much  of  trees.  They  are 
confined  within   the  walls.  Walls  do 


not  grow.  The  dead  weight  of  stones 
and  bricks  crush  the  natural  buoy- 
ancy of  child  nature. 

"I  do  not  always  get  the  best  kind 
of  boys  in  the  school.  The  public 
look  upon  this  as  a  penal  settlement. 
Mostly  those  whom  their  parents 
cannot  manage  are  sent  here."  And 
still,  under  the  love  and  guidance  of 
Tagore  and  his  co-workers,  the  boys 
get  ready  for  the  matriculation  in 
six  years,  whereas  in  thie  school 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  British- 
Indian  Government  they  take  eight. 

The  day's  routine  is  quite  different 
from  any  that  is  followed  in  any 
other  residential  school  excepting  the 
Gurukul  Academy  of  the  Arya  So- 
ma j.  The  students  and  the  teachers 
get  up  with  the  morning  bell  at  4:30. 
They  make  their  own  beds,  and  all 
come  out  singing  songs  and  chant- 
ing hymns  in  praise  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Universe.  After  washing  they 
put  on  white  silk  robes  and  sit  down 
for  individual  meditation  and  prayer. 
Then  they  take  breakfast  of  luchi, 
halua,  puffed  rice  and  milk  or  any 
other  light  food.  The  school  begins 
at  7:30.  The  students  fetch  their 
individual  pieces  of  mat  seats,  spread 
them  under  the  trees  and  without  any 
books  begin  their  class  lessons,  in 
literature,  history  or  geography. 
Only  for  the  experimental  sciences 
they  repair  to  tlie  physical  or  chem- 
ical laboratories.  The  lessons  are 
given  orally,  as  the  sun  shines,  the 
breeze    convevs    the    sweet    odor    of 
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flowers,  and  the  leaves  rustle  to  sup- 
ply the  music.  No  teacher  is  allowed 
to  have  more  than  ten  students  in  a 
class ;  at  times  only  one  has  all  his 
attention. 

At  10:30,  after  three  hours'  in- 
tensive study,  the  classes  disperse  as 
appropriate  songs  are  sung.  Soon 
after  the  students  and  the  teachers 
go  to  take  their  daily  bath.  Bathing 
over,  the  boys  chant  hymns  in  praise 
of  God  and  the  Ashram  Janani 
(mother-hermitage).  The  second 
meal  is  served  at  about  11:30.  Then 
the  boys  study  books  or  magazines 
in  the  library,  or  study  their  own 
lessons,  or  spend  the  time  just  as 
they  like  till  school  time.  At  two  the 
classes  assemble,  again  under  the 
trees.  In  the  class  the  teachers  are 
not  allowed  to  use  canes  or  inflict 
any  kind  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  school  closes  at  about  four. 
The  boys  then  take  a  light  lunch  and 
rush  to  the  playgrounds  to  play  foot- 
ball, cricket,  hockey,  tennis,  hadu- 
gudu,  or  other  games,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  games,  as  in  studies,  the 
Bolpur  boys  excel.  In  football  and 
cricket  they  have  defeated  many  Cal- 
cutta college  teams.  In  military  drill 
they  can  vie  with  the  best  drilled 
boys  in  any  military  academy.  To 
temper  the  boys  in  heat  and  cold  they 
are  made  to  run  for  miles  in  hot 
days  and  are  made  to  wet  them- 
selves when  it  rains.  At  times  tjhey 
are  out  walking  twenty  miles  at  a 


stretch.  The  Spartan  training  has 
made  the  Bolpur  boys  perfect  in 
health.  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
health  of  Bengali  students  is  de- 
plored on  all  sides.  But  Tagore  has 
shown  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
care  and  devotion  to  an  ideal.  Unless 
sick  the  boys  are  never  allowed  to 
use  shoes  or  stockings,  nay,  not  even 
in  winter.  Of  course,  the  winter  at 
Bolpur  is  very  mild  and  lasts  only 
for  two  months. 

Many  older  boys,  inspired  by  the 
life  of  Tagore,  deprive  themselves  of 
the  games,  but  run  to  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  where  the  aborigines  live 
in  crudest  superstitions  and  pitiable 
unsanitary  conditions.  These  stu- 
dents, on  entering  a  village,  pretend 
to  begin  a  game,  and  crowds  gather 
round.  The  boys  stop  their  game  and 
begin  to  preach  to  the  populace.  The 
latter  respond  quickly,  for  the  young 
Hindu  missionaries  from  Bolpur  do 
not  go  with  any  sense  of  superiority, 
or  to  preach  one  form  of  religion  or 
decry  others,  but  with  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  a  sense  of  equality 
which  Tagore  always  inculcates  in 
his  school.  The  students  have  now 
started  day  and  night  schools  for  the 
Santal  children.  In  case  of  sickness 
they  nurse  them  as  they  would  the 
members  of  their  own  family.  The 
Bolpur  boys  are  so  unselfishly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  that  even  in 
hot  summer  days  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  work  like  a  common  coolie,  with- 


out any  remuneration,  to  build  a  cot- 
tage for  a  Santal  in  need. 

It  is  the  wish  of  Tagore  that  his 
boys  should  combine  in  life  the  spir- 
itual tendencies  of  India  with  the 
spirit  of  social  service  so  character- 
istic of  Western  society.  Of  course, 
many  years  before  the  establishment 
of  Bolpur  School,  the  same  idea  act- 
ed thru  Asvini  Kumar  Datta,  the 
noble  philanthropist  and  educator  of 
Barisal,  who  established  in  connec- 
tion with  his  school  and  college,  Bro- 
jomohun  Institution,  what  is  still 
known  as  "the  Little  Brothers  of  the 
Poor." 

Games  over,  the  brahmacharins 
(students)  take  baths  or  wash  them- 
selves clean,  and  put  on  their  white 
silk  dhotis  and  spend  about  thirty 
minutes  in  prayer  and  meditation. 
Then  the  evening  meal  is  served. 
The  meals  at  Bolpur  have  to  be 
strictly  vegetarian;  for  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Maharshi  that  none 
should  be  allowed  to  use  wine,  meat 
or  indecent  language  at  Bolpur,  nor 
should  any  religious  controversy  be 
allowed  to  disturb  the  divine  har- 
mony of  the  Shantinikatan  (Peace 
Cottage). 

Contrary  to  the  prevalent  custom 
in  India,  Tagore  teaches  music  to  the 
students  in  his  school.  He  loves  music 
and  believes  in  its  uplifting  and  en- 
nobling influence.  The  music  classes 
assemble  in  the  evening,  when  sing- 
ing and  playing  on  different  instru- 
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mentii  are  taught.  The  draniutic 
L'lub.s  get  busy  rehearsing  seasDiial 
plays  written  by  Tagore.  Tagore 
himself  trains  the  buys  anil  takes 
part  in  the  playa. 

At  night  the  boys  also  edit  their 
newspapers,  of  which  they  have  four 
in  the  school.  They  are  all  written 
by  hantl  and  illustrated  by  hand.  The 
best  paper  is  the  Shishu,  run  by 
children  between  six  and  ten.  They 
write  poems  and  even  literary  criti- 
cisms. The  Bolpur  students  read  and 
make  summaries  of  important  arti- 
cles in  the  magazines  of  England  and 
America  for  different  Calcutta 
monthlies.  The  day's  work  ends  be- 
tween nine  and  ten. 

Tagore  himself  lives  all  alone  in 
a  house.  He  gets  up  with  the  morn- 
ing bell,  sometimes  before,  and  takes 
his  morning  bath,  goes  on  the  roof 
and  loses  himself  in  meditation  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Boiled  rice,  boiled  po- 
tatoes, caulirtowers  or  beans,  enough 
of  butter,  are  all  that  he  cares  to  eat. 
He  takes  long  walks  for  e.xercize  and 
is  fond  of  gardening.  Plain  living 
and  high  thinking  is  the  keynote  of 
his  life  at  Bolpur.  He  preaches  to  the 
boys  and  the  teachers  twice  a  week 
in  the  temple.  His  love  for  the  chil- 
dren is  of  an  idealistic  nature. 

Once  a  boy  of  six  summers  was 
playing  with  Tagore's  beard  as  he 
lay  plunged  in  the  poet's  lap.  All  of 
a  sudden  the  child  said:  '  Burudey, 
you  write  so  many  poems,  why  don't 
you  teach  me  how  to  write  poems?" 
"My  child,"  replied  Tagore,  "its 
burden  is  exceedingly  heavj-,  I  feel 
smothered  at  times  myself.  I  don't 
want  to  burden  you  with  it." 

"All  right,"  said  the  child  gravely, 
"I  shall  learn  to  write  poems  myself. 
They  all  seem  to  like  your  poems, 
even  tho  you  are  burdened  a  little." 
That  boy  is  now  about  ten  years  old ; 
and  he  has  by  this  time  written  some 

beautiful  poems  in  Ben- 
gali.   He   is    a   constant 

contributor  to  the  school 

papers. 

To    teach    students 

leadership  and  self-gov- 
ernment,    the     internal 

management     of     the 

school    is   left   to   them. 

Every  Tuesday  the  stu- 
dents elect  a  captain  for 

a  week.  He  is  the  chief 

magistrate.  Every  house 

elects     its     own    leader. 

The  leaders  take  notice 

of   acts    of   misbehavior 

in  class  or  outside.  The 

cases    are    brought    not 

before    Tagore    or    the 

teachers,  but  before  the 

student's    court,    which 

sits      in     the     evenings 

on  appointed  days. 


The  prosecuted  student  defends  him- 
self, or  engages  a  brother  student  to 
defend  him.  If  found  guilty  the  judge 
asks  the  convicted  to  choose  his  own 
punishment.  The  punishment  is  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  depriving  one- 
self of  games  for  a  day  or  so,  or  to 
do  some  extra  work  to  keep  the 
houses  and  the  gardens  clean.  Un- 
kind words,  like  corporal  punish- 
ment, are  strictly  prohibited  in  the 
school.  And  this  is  a  great  factor  to 
cement  friendship  between  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Beside  the  spiritual  training,  the 
entire  system  of  education  is  planned 
to  develop  the  imagination  and  fac- 
ulty of  observation  in  the  students; 
whereas  in  other  schools  all  over  In- 
dia cramming  is  most  systematically 
encouraged.  Here  boys  are  made  to 
observe  a  single  insect  or  a  single 
flower  from  birth  to  death.  Tagore 
publishes  these  interesting  observa- 
tions in  his  own  magazine,  Tattiva- 
bodhini  Patrika. 

To  watch  the  daily  life  of  the  Bol- 
pur boys  is  exceedingly  fascinating. 
Here  a  few  boys  are  talking  poetry 
and  literature;  there  another  group 
is  watching  the  growth  of  an  insect, 
or  of  a  plant;  a  third  group  is  busy 
feeding  the  birds  and  the  animals; 
a  fourth  nursing  the  flower  bushes 
as  if  they  were  his  own  brothers. 
Like  fawns  these  boys  frolic  about 
in  their  new  home,  full  of  love  and 
saturated  with  freedom. 

The  thought,  the  culture — in  fact, 
the  entire  atmosphere  at  Bolpur — are 
all  Indian ;  truly  nationalistic  and 
universal.  And  as  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  from  eastern  Bengal,  pa- 
triotism plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  school.  Tho  isolated  in  a  kind  of 
intellectual  and  geographical  oasis, 
still  the  students  are  wide  awake 
and  are  in  touch  with  all  the  world 
movements.    Tagore    is    a    voracious 


TO    ALMA    MATER 

BY  MARION  PELTON  GUILD 

Storm-worn  and  travel-weary,  home  at  last 
To  thy  great  arms  and  sheltering  breast  we  turn; 
Not  as  these  jocund  younglings,  who  but  learn 
Thy  gracious  alphabet,  nor  yet  the  massed 
Ranks  of  today's  fair  fruitage,  they  who  cast 
Already  backward  looks  that  cling  and  yearn; 
Nor  can  their  ears  that  deeper  note  discern 
Which  breathes  not  from  thy  present,  but  thy  past 
In  every  breeze  some  lost,  remembered  voice; 
In  all  thy  twilight  groves  and  radiant  meads, 
In  every  dimple  of  thy  fairy  lake. 
Some  ancient  spell  that  bids  us  yet  rejoice; 
Or  if  that  may  not  be,  some  balm  that  pleads 
Acceptance  for  old  love's  most  sacred  sake. 


reader.  Every  month  he  buys  many 
books  on  literature,  philosophy,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  sociology  and  his- 
tory. He  reads  them  all  and  then  pre- 
sents them  to  the  school  library, 
where  the  boys  and  the  teachers  read 
then).  There  are  to  be  found  books 
on  feminism  and  socialism,  and  even 
the  single  tax  does  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Tagore  and  his  students. 
He  himself  inflicts  no  particular  sys- 
tem of  political  or  economic  theories 
on  the  students,  as  is  done  in  other 
schools  in  India,  and  even  in  Ameri- 
can universities,  but  asks  them  to 
read  on  all  sides  and  then  decide  for 
themselves. 

This  kind  of  tolerance  and  the  pa- 
triotic nature  of  the  school  have 
made  the  British-Indian  Government 
place  this  school  on  the  ''black-list." 
About  three  years  ago  Sir  Lancelot 
Hare,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  issued  circular  letters  to  the 
Government  officers  to  take  their 
children  out  of  that  school,  and  ask- 
ing them  not  to  send  their  children 
there.  It  was  apparently  done  be- 
cause Tagore  employed  in  his  school 
a  young  patriotic  poet,  Hiralal  Sen, 
as  a  teacher.  Sen  was  forced  out  of 
the  school  by  the  Government,  but 
Tagore  employed  him  in  his  own 
estate,  with  higher  salaries.  The 
Government,  to  gain  control  of  the 
school,  offered  a  monthly  allowance. 
But,  tho  the  school  never  was  in  a 
sound  financial  condition,  Tagore,  de- 
tecting the  motive  of  such  kindness, 
flatly  refused  any  financial  help  from 
the  British-Indian  Government.  Ta- 
gore has  given  the  Nobel  prize  money 
to  the  school  and  the  royalties  on  his 
books  have  been  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Just  a  few  days  before  his  depar- 
ture  for   America,    in   course   of   a 
conversation,  Mr.  Tagore  said  to  the 
present  writer:  "There  are  many  at 
home  who  do  not  realize 
the      far-reaching      and 
deep-seated   influence  of 
my  school ;  but  you  know 
how,    every   year,    I    am 
turning     out     so     many 
men,     whereas     in     the 
Government  schools  they 
turn     out     mostly     ma- 
chines." 

Whether  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of 
both  the  East  and  the 
West  should  turn  out 
men  or  machines,  or 
just  operators  of  ma- 
chines, is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the 
world  that  neetis  imn\o- 
diate  solution.  Tagore  is 
trying  to  solve  it  in  his 
own  idealistic  way. 
(V((V(iy<>,    llliitotti 
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A   PAKTHENOCKNETiC   BUT- 
TERNUT 

THE  experiments*  ut  Dr. 
Jacques  Loeb  and  other  biolo- 
gists on  the  generation  of  low 
forms  of  animal  life  without  the 
participation  of  the  male  element 
have  attracted  popular  interest  as 
well  as  scientific-  attention,  and  lay 
writers  have  used  them  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  far-reaching  specula- 
tions in  physiology,  sociology  and 
even  theology.  From  Dr.  Kdward  V. 
Bigelow,  editor  of  the  Guide  to 
Nature,  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing surprizing  account  of  a  case  of 
asexual  reproduction  in  the  butter- 
nut tree,  indicating  that  this  form 
of  propagation  can  be  extended  very 
much  higher  than  has  been  supposed 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New 
York  City,  a  well-known  physician, 
devotes  his  spare  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  r^ut  trees  and  to  ex- 
periments pertaining  thereto  at  his 
extensive  farm  in  the  northern  part 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut.  One  of  his 
lines     of     investigation     has     been 

toward  the  production  of     

hybrids  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  produced  by 
transferring  the  pollen 
from  one  species  to  an- 
other. In  doing  this  with 
some  butternut  trees  he 
made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  the  butternut 
would  grow  even  if  the 
pollen  had  not  reached  the 
stigmas  or  female  portion 
of  the  plant. 

At  first  he  thought  that 
he  must  have  been  care- 
less and  had  failed  to  keep 
all  the  pollen  from  the 
pistillate  flowers.  He  re- 
peated the  work  with 
careful  checking  at  every 
stage  and  found  that  a 
nut  could  be  produced 
without  the  intervention 
of  the  male  element. 

But  it  occurred  to  him 
that  this  nut  might  not  be 
fertile.  As  most  people 
know,  hens  will  continue 
to  lay  eggs  just  as  well  if 
there  is  no  male  bird  in 
the  flock  as  they  will  with 
one,  but  such  infertile 
eggs  will  not  hatch.  So 
Dr.  Morris  might  well 
have  reason  to  think  that 
even  if  such  a  butternut 
was  produced  it  would  be 
infertile,  and  could  not 
germinate.  But  experi- 
ment in  planting  this 
parthenogenetic  butternut 
showed  that  it  would  pro- 


duce a  tree  as  readily  as  one  that 
was  the  result  of  male  fertilization. 
Some  fifteen  months  ago  he  planted 
a  germinated  parthencjgenetic  l>ut- 
ternut  and  it  has  now  grown  to  a 
hight  of  thirty-seven  inches,  with  a 
spread  of  thirty-nine  inches,  altho 
some  other  parthenogens  produciMl 
in  the  same  manner  have  not  grown 
to  so  large  a  size  as  the  one  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustratioti. 
I'reviously  to  Dr.  Morris's  remark- 
able discoveries  of  various  partheno- 
getic  shrubs  and  trees,  the  highest 
forms  of  plant  life  that  had  been 
known  to  botanists  to  be  thus  pro- 
duced were  limited  to  the  algae  and 
the  fungi. 

HEART-BEATS  AND  SOOT 


a: 


UNIQUE  method  of  diagno.s- 
ing  heart  disease,  first  demon- 
.strated  in  Germany,  operates 
upon  the  principle  that  extremely 
slight  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere 
will  create  corresponding  changes  in 
a  burning  flame. 

A    wide    paper    tape    is    made    to 
travel  above  two  small  smoking  gas 


flames,  so  that  they  will  trace  par- 
allel bands  of  soot  upon  its  surface. 
An  instrument  somewhat  like  a  tele- 
phone transmitter,  containing  a  very 
sensitive  diajjhragm,  is  placed  over 
the  heart  of  a  patient.  Its  vibrations 
are  re[)roduced  by  the  diaphragm 
and  transmitted  by  a  tube  to  a  gas 
chamber  thru  which  passes  the  gas 
for  one  of  the  flames.  The  slight  flar- 
ings  of  the  flame  in  response  to  the 
various  vibrations  result  in  charac- 
teristic rings  of  smoke  on  the  paper 
tape.  From  these  abnormalities  in 
the  heart-beat  can  be  read.  Time  is 
recorded  by  the  second  flame,  influ- 
enced similarly  by  vibrations  from  a 
tuning-fork.  The  smoke-rings  vary 
in  shape  and  position  according  to 
the  character  of  vibration  causing 
them,  and  so  help  to  simplify  the 
diagnosis. 


Pi 


THE  PARTHENOGENETIC  BUTTERNUT 
Dr.     Robert     T.     Morris     and     Mr.     Frank     A.     Bnrtlett,     tree     expert,     nre 
cxamininK    the    young    tree    which    was    ttrown    without    fertilisation    of    the 

pistillate    flowers 


THE  WORLD'S   MAIL-BAU 

OST  office  oflficials  at  Washing- 
ton have  discovered  that  Eng- 
lish letters  crowd  the  world's 
mail-bag.  It  appears  that  of  all  the 
letters  that  pass  thru  the  post  offices 
of  the  world  two-thirds 
are  written  by  and  sent  to 
persons  speaking  English. 
Roughly  speaking,  there 
are  over  500,000,000  per- 
sons speaking  colloquially 
one  or  another  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  chief  modern 
languages,  and  of  these 
about  thirt}^  per  cent 
speak  English.  About 
90,000,000  speak  Russian ; 
75,000,000,  German;  55,- 
000,000,  French;  45,000,- 
000,  Spanish;  35,000,000, 
Italian;  and  12,000,000, 
Portuguese.  Thus,  while 
only  a  little  more  than 
one-cjuarter  speak,  as 
their  native  language, 
English,  two-thirds  of 
those  who  correspond  do 
so  in  that  tongue. 

This  curious  situation 
arises  from  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  share  of  the 
commercial  business  of 
the  world  is  done  in  Eng- 
lish, even  among  those 
who  do  not  speak  it  as 
their  native  tongue. 

Altho  90,000.000  speak 
or  understand  Russian, 
the  business  of  the  Rus- 
sian post  oflice  depart- 
ment is  relatively  small, 
the  number  of  letters  sent 
thruout  the  Czar's  empiro 
amounting  to  less  than 
one  -  tenth  the  number 
mailed  in  (^roat  Britain 
alone. 
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THE    SIPHON    COLLAPSED 

The    Los    Angeles    water    supply    pipe    caved    in 

when    a    vacuum    was    created    within    it    by    a 

break  in  the  steel   plates 

WHAT  WATER  DID 

WHEN  a  ten  thousand 
length  of  ten-foot  steel 
pipe  collapsed  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Aqueduct,  the  loss  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was 
averted  by  a  brilliant  engineering 
feat.  As  the  collapse  was  caused  by 
a  cloudburst  that  washed  out  the 
foundations  near  the  center,  the 
siphon  broke  at  that  point  and  the 
water  gushed  out  with  such  force  as 
to  cause  a  vacuum  within  the  pipe. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  was  too 
much  for  the  quarter-inch  steel  plates 
to  withstand,  and  the  top  fell  in,  al- 
most touching  the  bottom  in  some 
parts  and  causing  the  splendid  piece 
of  work  to  look  like  a  complete  wreck, 
beyond  repair. 

William  Mulholland, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the 
aqueduct,  hit  upon  a 
method  of  restoring  it, 
however.  After  repair- 
ing the  break  and  re- 
placing the  foundations 
at  the  washout,  the  wa- 
ter was  once  more  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  con- 
cave pipe.  At  first  the 
pressure  was  kept  slight, 
then  as  the  amount  was 
increased  a  little  at  a 
time,  the  force  of  the 
200- foot  head  gradually 
brought  the  siphon  back 
into  Hhape.  P'inally  every 
wrinkle  was  smoothed 
out  and  the  great  si- 
phon, ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter, came  back  to  its 
normal  cylindrical  shape. 
A  little  more  than  S2000 
did  the  work  and  that 
inrluded  surh  repairs  as 
provided  against  a  repe- 
tition   of    the    accident. 


This  Antelope  Valley  Siphon  is 
said  to  be  the  longest  of  its  diam- 
eter of  the  world,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  steel  plates.  It  has  a  total 
length  of  15,596  feet  and  forms  a 
link  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct, 
which  is  well  toward  250  miles  in 
length. 

THE  WORLD'S  COAL  RESERVES 

THE  world  is  still  rich  in  coal. 
Very  detailed  reports  recent- 
ly issued  by  the  International 
Geologic  Congress  present  data  on 
the  total  reserves  of  the  world.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  final 
figures  as  given  in  these  reports.  It 
includes  known  reserves  of  all  kinds 
and  grades  of  coal,  arranged  by  con- 
tinents, in  millions  of  tons. 

Anthra-     Bitumi-         Lig- 
Continent  cite  nous  nite  Total 

N.  America  21,842  2,239,683  2,811,906  5,073,431 

S.    America        700  31,397     32,097 

Europe 54,346  693,162  36,682  784,190 

Asia 407,637  760,098  111,851  1,279,586 

Australia..         659  133,481  36.270  170,410 

Africa 11,662  45,123  1,054  57,839 

Totals...  496,846    3.902,944    2,997,763     7,397,553 

The  total  known  coal  reserves  of 
the  world,  of  all  classes,  amount, 
therefore,  to  over  seven  million  mil- 
lion tons.  As  the  world's  annual  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  not  at  present 
more  than  about  fourteen  hundred 
million  tons,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
total  supply  provided  for  some  five 
thousand  years  more  of  coal,  at  the 
existing  rate  of  consumption.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  two  things 
check  excessive  optimism.  The  rate 
of  consumption  is  still  steadily  in- 
creasing each  decade;  and  much  of 
the  coal  contained  in  the  reserves 
above  tabulated  is  either  of  very  low 


ALMOST  BACK  TO  NORMAL  SHAPE 

Py   forcing   water   into   the   pipe   at    a   gradually 

increasing  pressure   the  steel   plates   were  forced 

out   again 

grade  or  else  poorly  located  so  far 
as  commercial  utilization  is  con- 
cerned. But,  even  after  making  al- 
lowances for  these  features  of  the 
matter,  it  is  obvious  that  very  many 
centuries  will  elapse  before  coal  be- 
comes a  rare  mineral. 

A  CITY  THAT  OWNS  ITS  SUM- 
MER RESORT 
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HE  little  Ohio  city  of  Con- 
neaut,  9000  people,  lying  forty 
miles  east  of  Cleveland,  leads 
all  the  rest  in  municipal  ownership. 
For  it  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  city  in  the  country  owning 
its  own  summer  resort. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  summer  re- 
sort adjacent  to  Conneaut  was  taken 

over    by    the    city,    but 

leased  to  private  holders. 
It  was  run-down,  mis- 
managed and  thoroly 
unsatisfactory  as  then 
operated.  Last  fall  the 
Socialists  put  up  a  win- 
ning ticket,  electing  as 
mayor,  U.  W.  Brace, 
formerly  a  railroad  con- 
ductor, and  S.  W.  Ma- 
haffey,  a  day  laborer,  as 
director  of  public  ser- 
vice. The  first  thing 
these  men  did  was  to 
clean  up  the  park  and 
declare  it  a  free  resort 
U)r  people  of  small 
means.  Now  when  the 
hurrying  crowds  o  f 
working  jjcople  scatter 
out  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion they  bathe  or  swii.i 
from  c  i  t  y  -own  c  d 
beaches,  eat  and  sleep  at 
a  city  hotel,  ('ity  ofliccrH 
say  that  city  owiu^rship 
has  only  Just  begun. 


FROM   FARM  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT 

A  NEW  PLAN  TO  FEKD  FOLK  IN  THE  CITIES  AT  LOW  COST 


WITHIN  the  lust  twelve 
munthii  a  new  order  in 
marketing  has  appeared. 
Bu\  iiig  fresh  foodsturts  direct  from 
the  prudiaer  has  heeii  made  possible 
and  practical  for  the  city  consumer 
thru  the  efforts  of  the  large  express 
companies  to  link  the  farm  and  fam 
ily. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  during 
the  month  of  May,  there  came  upon 
t)rder  of  consumers,  thru  a  single 
express  company,  over  40,000  pounds 
of  butter,  eggs  and  meats  direct 
from  country  producers.  The  vital 
significance  of  this  lies  not  in  the 
amount — for  that  is  only  a  jot  in  the 
monthly  market  basket  of  the 
metropolis — but  in  the  fact  that  the 
products  purchased  in  this  way  cost 
the  consumer  twenty  per  cent  less 
than  what  he  would  have  paid  to  his 
local  retailer.  These  shipments^- 
and  they  are  steadily  increasing  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  the  country — 
came  direct  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, without  seeing  a  commission 
merchant,  a  city  wholesaler  or  a  re- 
tailer of  any  kind. 

It  was  the  parcel  post  competition 
and  the  losses  of  revenue  caused  by 
the  recent  express  rate  reductions 
ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  stimulated  the  ex- 
press companies  into  their  present 
new  field  of  endeavor.  To  create  com- 
merce between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer and  to  secure  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  generally,  the 
big  agencies  established  food  prod- 
ucts departments  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country. 


shipment  of  more  than  twelve  pounds 
can  be  bought  from  a  producer  even 
a  thousahd  miles  away  at  an  express 
charge  so  slight  as  to  make  direct 
Ijuying  profitable  to  the  householder. 
This  is  possible  because  of  the  low 
rates  applying  to  the  class  of  shij)- 
ments  known  as  food  products 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  charge 


from  the  producer  in  quantities 
larger  than  those  which  the  indi- 
vidual housewife  orders  to  her  door- 
step, a  consumers'  buying  club  is 
often  able  to  get  fresh  produce  even 
cheaper  than  the  single  buyer.  In 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  over  1200  peo- 
ple are  served  by  the  thirty  odd  buy- 
ing clubs  in  the  city.  Neighborhood 


for  the  transportation   of   merchan-    clubs  are  springing  up.  The  National 


dise  packages.  In  addition  to  this, 
certain  special  rates — "commodity 
rates" — have  been  made  to  tempt  the 
shipment  of  perishable  goods,  such 
as  vegetables,  which  must  travel 
either  by  express  or  not  at  all.  On 
most  shipments  the  transportation 
cost  is  two  or  three  cents  per  pound. 

California  fruits  and  nuts,  in  five 
and  ten-pound  cartons.  New  York 
State  apples  and  potatoes  in  com- 
bination bushel-hampers,  hams  and 
strips  of  bacon  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  butter  and  egg  combinations 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio — all  have 
been  popular  bargains  among  the 
consuming  public.  Just  recently  fresh 
vegetables  and  delicate  fruits  have 
been  added  to  the  weekly  quotation 
sheets.  One  company  is  doing  a  large 
business  fetching  soft  shell  crabs 
and  clams  from  the  shoal  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  consumers'  clubs 
in  the  inland  states.  Thruout  the  past 
winter  tons  of  fish  were  gathered 
from  the  fishermen  of  the  Great 
Lakes  regions  and  carried  upon  or- 
der to  consumers  in  small  prairie 
cities,  where  such  food  was  rare  and 
high-priced. 

The  "farm  to  family"  movement 
has  found  its  most  widespread    ex- 


Their  initial  step  was  to  gather  pression  in  the  organization  of  con- 
quotations  on  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  sumers'  clubs.  By  purchasing  direct 
poultry  and  vegetables  at 
producing  centers,  and  to 
publish  them  in  bulletin 
form  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers.  In  this  way, 
■city  folk  were  furnished 
with  the  sales  lists  of  rep- 
utable farmers.  The  car- 
rying companies  went 
further.  They  used  their 
thousands  of  offices  for 
receiving  orders  from 
consumers  and  promptly 
turned  them  over  to  re- 
liable producers  to  be 
filled.  By  thus  taking  to 
themselves  the  middle- 
men's function  without 
the  middlemen's  i.rofits, 
the  express  companies  are 
able  to  secure  better 
prices  for  the  former  and 
offer  cheaper  and  fresher 
foodstuffs  to  the  con- 
.sumer. 

Generally  speaking,  any 
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READY    FOR    SHIPMENT    FRESH    FROM    THE    FARM 
VcKetables,    fruits,    butter    and    even    eRprs    can    be    paeked    safely    anil    oon- 
veniently    for    e.xpress    transportation.    Combination    viackages    are    favored 


Housewives'  League,  in  Cincinnati, 
has  divided  the  city  into  sections  and 
has  assigned  a  chairman  to  each  to 
arrange  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce brought  in  weekly  by  express. 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  sixty  buy- 
ing clubs  in  active  operation  among 
its  business  houses.  New  York  has 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty,  including 
some  of  the  largest  department 
stores  and  insurance  offices.  The 
membership  of  the  clubs  vary  from 
ten  to  several  hundred;  altho  there 
is  one  buying  club  in  a  large  firm  in 
Chicago,  which,  purchases  produce 
each  week  for  over  700  families.  The 
monthly  "grocery  bill"  amounts  to 
$5,000.  The  progress  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  remarkably  rapid  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  a 
number  of  smaller  cities  as  well. 

The  future  of  this  direct  buying 
niovement  depends  largely  upon  the 
American  farmer,  rather  than  the 
consumer.  Experiments  in  direct 
buying  thru  the  parcel  post,  recently 
conducted  by  the  Government  at 
Washington,  bear  out  the  experience 
of  the  express  companies,  that  reli- 
able producers,  capable  of  carrying 
on  a  mail  order  business  with  the 
consumer,  are  hard  to  find.  The  food 
products  department  of  one  large  ex- 
press company  in  the 
West  has  already  an- 
nounced that  it  dare  not 
proceed  too  fast  lest  it  be 
swamped  with  orders.  For 
that  reason,  the  express 
companies  are  sending 
marketing  experts  into 
the  country  districts  to 
show  Farmer  Jones  how 
to  pack  his  eggs  for  ship- 
ment, how  to  grow  the 
certain  vegetables  which 
Mr.  City  Man  wants,  and 
how  to  sell  food  products 
in  a  business-like  way. 

Whatever  the  future  of 
this  plan,  it  has  certainly 
past  beyond  an  experi- 
mental stage.  The  eccv 
nomic  worth  of  the  "farm 
to  consumer"  movement 
has  been  proved  by  actual 
reductions  of  the  cost  of 
living  for  thi>se  who  have 
tried  it. 


THE  EDITOR  AS  SCHOOLMASTER 


BY   HAMILTON   HOLT 


This  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Holt  at  the 
recent  National  Conference  of  News- 
paper Men  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Latv- 
rence. — The  Editor. 

1C0ME  from  New  York  City  to 
Lawrence  to  present  to  you  this 
morning  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  interesting  and  significant  new 
movement  in  present  day  journalism 
— a  movement  that  unless  all  signs 
fail  is  destined  to  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  not  only  upon  the  reading 
public  of  the  present  time,  but  also 
upon  future  generations.  I  refer  to 
the  introduction  of  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  journals  into  our  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  as  text- 
books for  classes  in  current  events, 
modem  history,  civics,  English  lit- 
erature, composition  and  debating. 

Our  educators  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  reading  nowadays  both 
for  pleasure  and  for  profit  is  in  pa- 
pers and  periodicals  rather  than 
books,  and  the  youthful  mind  needs 
guidance  in  this  field  even  more  than 
any  other.  The  schoolroom  is  obvi- 
ously the  best  place  to  train  the  child 
to  discriminate  between  what  has 
permanent  value  and  what  has  only 
passing  interest  and  to  exercize  his 
critical  judgment  on  new  material 
which  has  not  yet  been  authorita- 
tively classified — in  fact  to  train  his 
taste  for  general  reading  and  the 
study  of  public  affairs. 

The  .student,  however,  if  left  to 
himself  is  not  likely  to  choose  the 
bfst  of  current  literature.  Most  of 
the  required  reading  in  the  curricu- 
lum is  now  devoted  to  the  past.  When 
he  has  satisfied  the  classroom  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
and  Macaulay's  Essays,  if  he  reads 
at  all,  he  is  apt  to  select  contempo- 
rary matter  of  the  lighter  sort.  I 
well  rememV>er  as  a  student  at  Yale 
how  Professor  Hadley,  now  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  once  sent  me  over  to 
the  library  to  consult  recent  num- 
ber.H  of  the  London  Spectator  in  re- 
gard to  an  essay  I  was  required  to 
write.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble educational  experiences  of  my 
life,  for  I  soon  found  that  to  get  the 
matter  I  wanted  f  had  to  read  thf 
leaders  in  that  unexcelled  weekly  for 
a  year  back  and  that  was  a  liberal 
^•duration  in  itself.  I  had  experienced 
Momething  a  hundredfold  more  vital 
and  ^stimulating  than  anything  I  had 
read  in  the  classics. 

Th»'  fart  is  that  the  living  litera- 
ture of  tfKJay  is  in  the  form  of 
pamphM".   periorjirals,   rfrj^rints  and 


clippings.  "A  bound  volume,"  as  has 
been  said,  "is  an  emeritus  work  and 
when  the  author  comes  out  in  sets  he 
is  on  the  road  to  oblivion." 

If  this  is  the  case,  what  are  the 
respective  merits  of  the  newspaper, 
magazine  and  book  irom  the  peda- 
gogical standpoint?  Here  permit  me 
to  quote  from  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  The  Independent  not  long 
ago: 

The  American  magazines  have  to  a 
large  extent  fallen  heir  to  the  power 
exerted  formerly  by  pulpit,  lyceum, 
parliamentary  debates  and  daily  news- 
papers in  the  molding  of  public  opinion, 
the  development  of  new  issues,  the  dis- 
semination of  information  bearing  on 
current  questions.  The  newspapers, 
while  they  have  become  more  efficient 
as  newspapers — that  is,  more  timely, 
more  comprehensive,  more  evenhanded, 
more  detailed  and  on  the  whole  more 
accurate — have  relinquished,  or  at  least 
subordinated,  the  purpose  of  their 
founders,  which  was  generally  to  make 
people  think  with  the  editor  and  do 
what  he  wanted  them  to  do.  The  edi- 
torials, once  the  most  important  part 
of  a  daily  paper,  are  rarely  so  now. 
They  have  become  in  many  cases  mere 
casual  comment,  in  some  have  been 
eliminated,  in  others  so  neutralized  and 
inoffensive  that  a  man  who  had  bought 
a  certain  daily  for  a  year  might  be 
puzzled  if  you  asked  him  its  political, 
religious  and  sociological  views.  He 
would  not  be  in  doubt  if  asked  what 
his  favorite  magazine  was  trying  to 
accomplish. 

The  dailies,  however,  like  the  nat- 
ural monopolies,  are  public  necessi- 
ties. People  have  got  to  read  the 
news.  But  the  magazines  have  to  at- 
tract by  their  merits  alone.  They 
must  maintain  at  all  hazards  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  their  integrity, 
leadership  and  independence.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  that  most  of 
the  great  magazines  leading  public 
opinion  are  liberal  and  a  majority 
of  the  great  dailies  reflecting  public 
opinion  are  conservative. 

The  magazines  of  America,  how- 
ever, have  two  marked  advantages 
over  the  dailies.  They  are  national  in 
scope  and  they  have  time  to  weigh 
their  words. 

No  daily  can  ever  become  a  nation- 
al paper  in  the  United  States  as  in 
a  small  nation  like  England  or  Japan. 
The  country  is  too  large.  A  daily 
cannot  circulate  more  than  a  few 
hours'  distance  from  its  seat  of  pub- 
lication. No  flhicago  man,  for  in- 
stance, will  subscribe  for  the  New 
York  Trihvvr  when  he  can  get  the 
same  news  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
twenty-four  hours  ahead  with  Mc- 
CuUtheon's  cartoons  thrown   in. 

Nor  do  the  dailies  have  the  same 
time  to  consider  the  form  of  their 
expresHir)n  anfl  investigate  the  sub- 
jects th«'y  tre;(l  as  do  the  more  lei- 
surely    magw/'ineH.    There     is    little 


otium  cum  dignitate  in  the  average 
daily  newspaper  office,  as  many  here 
can  testify.  The  author  of  The  Story 
of  a  Country  Town  gave  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  retired  from  the 
Atchison  (Kansas)  Globe  to  Potato 
Hill  Farm  was  that  he  might  have 
more  time  to  mature  his  thoughts 
and  polish  his  aphorisms.  But  in  his 
case  I  doubt  if  the  excuse  was  valid, 
for  the  man  who  could  write  amid  the 
daily  hurly-burly  such  paragraphs  as 
"All  some  men  achieve  in  life  is  to 
send  a  son  to  Harvard"  or  "If  you 
put  sugar  and  cream  on  a  fly  it  will 
taste  like  a  black  raspberry"  needs 
no  extended  leisure  to  give  his  fancy 
free  rein.  The  daily  paper  neverthe- 
less is  made  up  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  When  a  bit  of  news  comes  in 
over  the  wire  at  midnight  it  has  to 
go  in  about  as  it  is  received.  The 
editor  has  little  time  to  connect  it 
with  what  has  gone  before  or  to  ex- 
plain and  amplify  its  meaning.  Be- 
sides, there  are  so  many  accidents, 
crimes,  earthquakes  and  Kansas  cy- 
clones in  the  average  day's  news  that 
there  is  little  room  for  extended 
treatment  of  the  more  important  and 
less  spectacular  events. 

In  the  magazines  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. All  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait 
till  press  day  draws  nigh  and  then 
go  over  our  thousand  classified  clip- 
pings and  by  the  simple  process  of 
elimination,  selection  and  amalgama- 
tion make  up  our  ten  items  from 
them,  adding  explanatory  comment 
from  the  encyclopedia.  Who's  Who, 
the  almanac  and  our  inner  conscious- 
ness. 

Especially  in  the  treatment  of 
such  difficult  subjects  as  science  are 
the  advantages  of  magazines  mani- 
fest. No  matter  how  much  we  admire 
the  dailies  when  the  "Titanic"  sinks 
or  a  political  convention  is  on,  the 
average  reporter's  account  of,  for  in- 
stance, a  medical  discovery,  is  the 
despair  of  all  physicians  and  proba- 
bly accounts  for  their  congenital  fear 
and  hatred  of  publicity.  Whereas 
who  does  not  remember  the  several 
truly  remarkable  magazine  treat- 
ments of  the  surpassing  surgery  of 
the  Mayo  brothers  and  the  value  of 
Ehrlich's  606? 

The  prime  requisite  of  the  daily 
is  to  give  the  news  immediately  and 
in  detail,  of  the  magazine  to  give  the 
news  sifted  and  interpreted.  Accord- 
ingly the  dallies  are  written  by  re- 
porters, at  one-half  cent  a  word,  the 
magazines  y)y  publicists  and  special 
ists  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  Ihou 
sand.  The  dailies  inform,  the  maga- 
zines exfjlain.   Both  are  essf^ntial. 

I  now  fjass  on  to  the  magazine  in 
its  relation  to  the  book.  It  has  some- 
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times  been  said  that  the  magazine  is 
driving    the    book    out    ot'    existence. 
This    is    not   correct,    because    more 
books  are  published  each  year,   but 
it  is  true  that  they  are  becoming  less 
important  in  comparison  with  period- 
ical literature.  In  some  of  the  most 
vital  and  progressive  departments  of 
modern     thought     books    have    been 
practically  eliminated.  Take  chemis- 
try, for  example.  If  you  go  into  the 
chemical  library  of  a  large   univer- 
sity you  will  see  the  walls  lined  with 
shelves  full  of  sets  of  journals,  but 
you  will  find  only  a  dozen  or  so  of 
books,   and   of   these   the   only    ones 
used    are    dictionaries    or    compend- 
iums — ^mere    indexes   to   periodicals. 
If  you  go  to  the  workroom  of  some 
great  leader  of  thought,  a  statesman, 
preacher,    sociologist,   editor,   educa- 
tor or  author,  you  will  find  stacks  of 
unbound  pamphlets,  files  of  clippings 
and  yards  of  magazines,  but  very  few 
books  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  every 
newspaper   office  the  morgue  is  the 
livest  thing  in  evidence  next  to  the 
managing  editor.  One  daily  in  New 
York  adds   over  one  thousand   clip- 
pings a  day  to  its  morgue,  while  an- 
other has  one  hundred  stuffy  manila 
envelopes  headed  "Roosevelt,"  one  of 
which    contains    the   cross-reference 
"See  Liars."  We  have  in  our  library 
in    The    Independent,    for    example, 
about  fifty  bound  volumes  on  inter- 
nationalism,  tho   we   seldom   consult 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  them.  But 
our  several  thousand  classified  peace 
periodicals,  pamphlets  and  clippings 
are  in  constant  use.   In  fact  it  has 
been   said  that  a  man's   intellectual 
interests   may  be  measured  by   the 
ratio  of  unbound  to  bound  volumes  in 
his  working  library.  The  more  dura- 
ble the  binding,  the  less  useful  the 
book. 

The  study  of  the  magazine,  then, 
supplemented  by  text-books  and 
newspaper  clippings,  seems  destined 
to  be  the  next  forward  step  in  Amer- 
ican education.  Its  main  advantages 
are  as  follows : 

1.  It  cultivates  intelligent  reading. 

2.  It  informs  students  on  questions 
of  the  day. 

3.  It  furnishes  them  with  topics  of 
conversation   out   of   school   hours. 

4.  It  brings  the  family  closer  to- 
gether. 

5.  It  stimulates  excellence  in  oral  and 
written   expression. 

6.  It  waives  up  both  class  and  teacher. 

The  testimony  of  the  teachers  who 
have  conducted  magazine  courses  is, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
wholly  favorable.  They  tell  us  that 
the  students  very  soon  read  more  un- 
derstandingly,  their  vocabularies  are 
enlarged,  their  use  of  dictionary  and 
atlas  more  frequent,  their  general 
knowledge  and  information  is  in- 
creased and  their  oral  and  written 
expression  is  much  improved. 


Furthermore,  the  interest  in  the 
magazine  does  not  end  with  the  reci- 
tation hour.  The  paper  is  taken  home 
and  all  the  family  read  and  discuss 
it.  One  boy  writes  "I  like  the  course 
chiefly  because  1  was  able  to  show 
my  brother  he  didn't  know  every- 
thing." 

I'erhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing by-products  of  the  magazine 
course  is  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  teacher.  It  keeps  him  alert  and 
up-to-date.  In  my  father's  day  at 
Yale  political  economy  was  taught 
by  the  professor  of  Latin.  He  as- 
signed to  the  students  a  page  or  two 
to  be  learned  by  rote  as  he  would 
have  a  Latin  declension  and  then 
called  the  men  uj)  to  recite  with- 
out any  comment  or  explanation 
on  his  part.  But  with  a  live  maga- 
zine as  a  text-book  I  defy  any  teach- 
er to  conduct  a  class  and  go  to  sleep. 
Unless  he  bestirs  himself  he  is  likely 
to  find  the  knowledge  of  the  class  on 
many  points  exceeding  his  own. 

I  am  not  now  talking  from  theo- 
retical considerations.  During  the 
past  six  months  we  have  introduced 
The  Independent  into  over  150 
schools  and  colleges  thruout  the 
courrtry,  some  of  them  subscribing 
for  as  many  as  five  hundred  copies 
a  week. 

I  have  attended  some  classroom 
exercizes  where  The  Independent 
was  being  used.  In  one  instance  I 
chanced  upon  the  novel  and  some- 
what embarrassing  experience  of 
hearing  the  pupils  recite  on  one  of 
my  editorials,  tho  they  did  not  know 
it  was  mine.  It  was  on  President 
Wilson's  Panama  policy  and  when  I 
remembered  with  what  care-free  non- 
chalance I  penned  it  and  then  heard 
the  girls — it  was  a  girls'  class — re- 
citing on  it  as  tho  it  might  have 
been  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  or  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address,  I  received 
a  lesson  in  humility  and  editorial 
responsibility  which  I  hope  affect- 
ed at  least  the  next  few  editorials  I 
composed. 

In  the  girls'  school  in  question  each 
issue  of  The  Independent  was  the 
subject  of  two  recitations  in  the 
civics  class.  At  the  first  recitation 
the  teacher,  who  had  previously  gone 
thru  the  issue  and  had  marked  what 
he  wanted  the  girls  to  study,  assigned 
them  topics  requiring  further  re- 
search on  which  they  were  to  prepare 
themes  for  the  next  recitation.  The 
class  then  went  over  the  designated 
articles  and  discussed  them.  At  the 
next  recitation  they  brought  in  their 
themes  and  continued  their  discus- 
sion. I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  never 
attended  a  class  where  more  interest 
was  evinced  in  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  a  boys'  high  school  which  I  next 
visited    they    were   using    Tho    Inde- 


pendent as  a  text-book  in  modern 
hist(jry.  Here  the  same  methods  were 
followed  as  in  the  girls'  school  and 
the  same  intense  interest  was  shown 
in  the  subject  matter  by  both  teach- 
er and  pupils.  One  feature  common 
to  both  classes  caught  my  attention. 
I  noticed  that  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  had  been  talking  over  their  les- 
sons with  their  fathers,  for  fre- 
(luently  I  heard  the  statement  "My 
father  says  this"  and  "My  father 
says  that."  In  most  families  what 
teacher  says  is  generally  the  constant 
reminder  to  the  rest  of  the  household 
of  parental  ignorance.  Instead  of 
teacher  being  brought  into  the  home, 
father  is  now  evidently  being 
brought  into  the  school.  This  may 
signify  the  eventual  restoration  of 
father  to  his  pristine  leadership  in 
the  family.  Who  knows? 

The  method  of  teaching  by  means 
of  periodicals  is  of  course  nothing 
but  the  case  system  as  used  in  many 
law  schools  applied  to  current  events. 
Thus,  if  the  pupil  reads  an  article 
on  "The  American  Workingman,"  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  the  teach- 
er works  back  from  the  article  to  the 
writer  and  from  the  writer  to  the 
office.  For  the  next  lesson  the  pupils 
are  required  to  write  a  theme  on 
"The  Composition  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  the  Duties  of  Each 
Member."  A  lesson  conducted  in  this 
way  is  of  vastly  more  human  interest 
than  the  study  of  the  usual  text-book 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Eliot,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  the  Orient,  says  that 
the  backwardness  of  China  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  have  not 
yet  learned  the  inductive  method  of 
arriving  at  truth  as  have  the  West- 
ern nations.  The  old  deductive  meth- 
od of  working  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  which  we  inherited 
from  Aristotle  and  which  we  used 
till  recently,  still  prevails  in  China. 
To  work  back  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  is  the  twentieth  century 
or  magazine  method  of  education. 

To  show^  what  the  pupils  are  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  after  studying 
the  weekly  issues  of  The  Independ- 
ent for  four  months,  supplemented 
of  course  by  assigned  research  in  en- 
cyclopedias, w'ho's  whos,  text-books, 
etc.,  let  me  give  you  the  mid-term 
examination  paper  used  in  one 
school. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  title  given  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation;  of  the 
state;  of  the  city?  (b)  Name  each  of 
the  above  officers,  (e)  Name  the  thioo 
divisions  of  our  Federal  (unornmont. 
(d)  Give  the  particular  fuiu-tion  of 
each. 

2.  Discuss  Congress  under  tho  fol- 
lowing heads:  (a)  Houses,  (h)  manner 
in  which  number  of  senators  at\d  rep- 
resentatives tor  each  state  is  deter- 
mined,    (c)     len,i;th    of    term     in    eaoh 
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house,  (d)  how  a  vetoed  bill  can  be- 
come a  law,  (e)  title  of  presiding  offi- 
cer in  each  house,  (f)  how  is  he  chosen? 

3.  Describe  the  President's  Cabinet, 
telling  (a)  how  one  becomes  a  member, 

(b)  length  of  service,  (c)  how  many 
members  there  are,  (d)  name  at  least 
three  members,  (e)  give  general  duty 
of  Cabinet  as  such,  (f)  give  general 
duty  of  any  one  of  the  department  rep- 
resented in  the  Cabinet. 

4.  (a)   Are  you  a  citizen?   (b)   Why? 

(c)  George  Swanson,  who  landed  here 
yesterday,  wishes  to  become  a  citizen; 
give,  in  outline  form,  the  steps  he  must 
take. 

5.  (a)  Discuss  the  Panama  tolls  ques- 
tion from  England's  and  from  ex- 
President  Taft's  viewpoints,  (b)  Give 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

6.  What  is  the  connection  between 
Mayor  Mitchel,  Colonel  Goethals  and 
the  New  York  police  bill? 

7.  "In  his  address  to  Congress  last 
week  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
vision exempting  American  vessels 
passing  thru  the  Panama  Canal  from 
paying  tolls,  President  Wilson  spoke 
four  hundred  and  twenty  words."— In- 
dependent, March,  1914.  Comment  fully 
on  that  address. 

Some  of  the  comments  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  used  The  Independ- 
ent as  a  text-book  are  as  follows : 

"Besides  keeping  in  touch  with  cur- 
rent events,  we  learn  how  to  express 
ourselves  and  to  tell  what  we  know 
grammatically  and  at  the  same  time 
interestingly." 

"It  has  aroused  in  me  an  interest  in 
many  of  the  current  issues  of  the  day." 

"Life  in  a  dormitory  does  not  afford 
daily  newspapers  and  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  go  to  the  library  to  read 


them.  The  practise  of  putting  into  my 
own  words  the  different  topics  every 
week  is  gradually  teaching  me  to  ex- 
press adequately  what  I  have  to  say." 
"It  has  been  the  medium  thru  which 
I  have  gained  a  certain  familiarity  with 
current,  political  and  industrial  events; 
thru  which  I  have  been  introduced  to 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  men  and 
become  informed  as  to  their  activities, 
characters  and  principles;  thru  which 
I  have  acquired  an  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge of  recent  scientific  investigations 
and  discoveries  and  of  modern  works 
of  art,  music  and  literature  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  .  .  .  Last  but  not 
least,  it  establishes  the  habit  of  read- 
ing weekly." 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  press 
has  been  conducted  by  individuals  for 
individuals.  It  has  become  largely  a 
business  enterprise  for  private  profit. 
Fortunately,  keen  competition  and 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  have 
kept  it  as  a  whole  on  a  fairly  high 
plane  of  excellence.  But  now  a  new 
era  is  dawning.  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  public  functions 
to  perform  like  universities,  rail- 
roads and  banks.  Accordingly  we 
hear  much  about  the  necessity  of 
publicity  concerning  the  management 
and  control  of  periodicals.  In  many 
quarters  is  to  be  heard  the  call  for 
endowed  journals  that  can  speak  out 
fearless  of  both  advertisers  and  sub- 
scribers and  tell  the  truth  as  they 
see   it   irrespective  of   anybody   and 


everybody.  Such  national  confer- 
ences of  journalists  as  the  one  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  two  years  ago,  and  the 
one  being  held  here  this  week  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  where  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine efficiency,  morality  and  ideals 
are  the  chief  topics  for  discussion, 
are  but  other  indications  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  journalism. 

But  perhaps  the  two  most  encour- 
aging signs  of  all  are  the  introduc- 
tion of  technical  instruction  in  jour- 
nalism in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  the  study  of  the  news  of  the 
day  in  our  schools.  Schools  of  Jour- 
nalism signify  that  the  making  of 
periodicals  is  herearfter  to  become  a 
profession  instead  of  a  business.  The 
introduction  of  papers  and  magazines 
into  the  schools  indicates  that  the 
editor  is  to  add  the  role  of  school- 
master to  his  multiplex  personality 
and  that  classical  and  current  litera- 
ture will  soon  stand  on  a  parity  in 
the  curriculum. 

This  new  alliance,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  editor  and  the  educator 
should  be  welcomed  by  all,  for  it  is 
in  no  sense  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  to  be  prosecuted  under  some 
Sherman  law,  but  a  combination  for 
the  uplift  of  our  profession,  the  dif- 
fusion of  general  education  and  the 
promotion  of  the  common  good. 


AN    ATHENIAN    NIGHT 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

You  recall  our  ramble  in  the  moonlight, — 

In  the  flood-tide  of  Athenian  moonlight, — 

Where  above  us,  like  a  mighty  bastion, 

Like  a  ma.ssy,  cyclopean  bulwark. 

The  sublime  acropolis  loomed  darkly? 

You  recall  the  night-sounds,- — the  faint  chorus 

Wafted  from  the  lips  of  unseen  singers; 

The  belated  note  of  the  cicada 

Dreaming  still  of  the  hot  pulse  of  sunset; 

The  low-whispering  hreeze  amid  the  lime-trees, 

Soft  as  are  the  vows  of  loitering  lovers 

Loth  to  part?   I  know  that  you  recall   it, — 

All  the  gold(!n  glamour  of  the  heavens. 

All  the  wondrous  witchery  that  engirt  us, 

Every  foot  of  earth  tradition-hallowed, 

Every  sound  a  strophe  Sophoclean, 

Every  stone  f)r  shard  a  treasure  classic! 

Vain  are  words  in  voicing  such  a  vision! 

Beauty,     'tis  a  figment  that  eludes  us! 

Ecstasy,     alas,  we  may  not  snare  it! 

Yet,  ah,  yet  that  ramble  in  the  moon  'ght, — 

In  the  full  flood  of  Athenian  moonlight, — 

How  it  ever  holds  rnc,  ever  haunts  me! 


VACATIONS    THAT    EDUCATE 


Broun   Brothers 

THE    CAMP    FIRE 

The  summer  camp   for  small   boys   has  !?rown   into  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  educational  influences  which  are  at  work  to  make 

the   next   generation  better  than   this 
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GO    IT! 

The  girls,   too,   are  sharinK   in   the   hearty   out-of-doors   life  that    is  unbroken  the  year  roun<l  in  the  educational  schedule  of  the  I'l.sonl 
day.   The  Camp    Fire  Girls   rival  the   Boy   Scouts,   and  summer   camps   are   numerous 


RETOUCHING  ENGLISH 
HISTORY 

THE  history  of  the  English 
people  never  loses  its  interest 
except  when  it  is  presented 
without  imagination  or  sympathetic 
appreciation.  ,  It  is  a  subject  that 
lends  itself  to  treatment  from  many 
angles  because  it  embodies  the  story 
of  the  slow  but  constant  evolution  of 
a  considerable  population  composed 
of  mixt  races  and  continually  modi- 
fied by  alien  additions.  This  island 
people  absorbed  very  diverse  exter- 
nal influences  and  developed  in  a  re- 
markable way  its  own  latent  forces 
during  the  long  centuries  of  prog- 
ress from  an  incoherent  barbarism 
to  a  high  state  of  national  freedom 
and  social  efficiency.  The  interplay  of 
internal  vital,  social  and  economic 
forces,  and  the  reaction  of  the  whole 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  present 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  materials 
for  consideration.  No  matter  how 
many  times  its  constituent  elements 
are  examined  and  described,  its 
events  recorded  and  its  lessons  pro- 
claimed, there  are  ever  fresh  com- 
binations, new  criteria  for  evalua- 
tion, and  changing  points  of  empha- 
sis, to  say  nothing  of  the  recovery 
of  materials  which  modify  former 
judgments.  We  therefore  welcome 
the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Innes' 
History  of  Enfjlamd  and  the  British 
Empire,  which  carr>'  the  narrative 
from  pre-Roman  times  down  to  the 
reign  of  William  III.  It  is  manifest- 
ly impossible  for  a  single  writer  to 
cover  as  a  specialist  so  large  a  field, 
and  the  author  makes  no  such  pre- 
tensions. His  aim  is  to  produce  a  his- 
tory midway  between  the  school  out- 
line and  the  comprehensive  works 
written  by  cooperating  specialists 
who  rely  on  a  critical  examination  of 
the  sources  at  every  point.  So  far  as 
the  first  two  volumes  are  concerned 
''the  work  will  be  completed  in  four), 
Mr.  Innes  has  succeeded  well  with 
his  task.  His  arrangement  is  good, 
his  style  deliberate,  and  his  judg- 
ments reasonably  impartial.  He  has 
given  less  attention  than  one  might 
have  expected  to  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  srx:ial  conditions  of  the 
various  periods,  but  he  has  recog- 
nized their  influence  everywhere  on 
the  politif^al  and  religious  course  of 
development.  The  author's  plan  of 
treating  the  h'mfnre  instead  of  P>ng- 
land  alone  as  the  unit  of  his  story 
InrrcAHtrH  the  amount  of  space  allot- 
ted to  the  later  centuries  and  ac- 
counts for  the  limited  treatment  ac- 


corded to  some  phases  of  medieval 
life.  Mr.  Innes  proposes  to  give  the 
intelligent  reader  so  much  of  the 
story  of  past  events,  personages  and 
movements  as  will  make  clear  the 
sources  and  character  of  the  compli- 
cated institutional  and  social  life  of 
the  modern  British  Empire,  and 
these  volumes  warrant  the  expecta- 
tions that  his  very  practical  purpose 
will  be  worthily  attained  in  his  com- 
plete history. 

A  work  that  will  attract  far  more 
attention  is  the  new  edition  of  Ma- 
caulay's  History  of  England  profuse- 
ly and  beautifully  illustrated.  It  may 
be  matter  for  surprize  that  the  task 
of  illustrating  this  great  British 
classic  has  not  been  undertaken  be- 
fore, but  the  ability  and  thoroness 
with  which  the  work  is  now  being 
done  amply  atone  for  any  past  neg- 
lect. Professor  Firth,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  has  ransacked  every 
possible  source  for  illustrative  ma- 
terial connected  with  the  scenes  Lord 
Macaulay  depicted.  Portraits  of 
kings,  statesmen  and  minor  person- 
ages of  all  descriptions,  caricatures, 
medals,  contemporary  maps  and 
plans,  views  of  buildings  and  places, 
broadsides,  ballads,  autographs  and 
original  letters  and  papers  have  all 
been  utilized  in  great  abundance  to 
make  a  full  pictorial  accompaniment 
to  the  narrative.  Notable  among  the 
pictures  are  four  portraits  and  sev- 
eral photographs  of  Macaulay  him- 
self. The  history,  character  and  value 
of  these  are  discussed  by  the  editor. 
Many  of  the  portraits  used  are  re- 
produced in  color  on  specially  pre- 
pared paper,  and  all  the  workman- 
ship shows  taste  and  skill.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  general  excellence 
of  the  volumes  should  be  marred  by 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  the  pa- 
per used.  This  edition,  to  be  com- 
plete in  six  vohjmes,  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  literary  value  and  last- 
ing power  of  a  history  conceded  to 
have  defects  })ut  endowed  with  a 
charm  which  even  time  df)es  not  ef- 
face. 

A  II  nil, I, I  i>l  l;'ri(jUiTifl  mill  Ihr 
Urilinh  l.'iiipiri'.  In  Koiir  VolumcH. 
By  Arthur  O.  Innm.  Vol.  I  to  HUfi. 
Vol.  II.  H85-1688.  The  Mnrmlllnn 
Co.    tl.fi'p   inrh. 

Th'  llmloru  of  EnuUind  from  thu 
ArrtMnUiji  of  .InmfK  thr  Srrnvil. 
By  I.or'l  Mnrfiiiliiv.  Krlitrrl  liy 
Ch«rl<i<  Miirflln«r  F'irlh.  In  Six  Vo»- 
umm.  V'iIh.  I  iinil  II.  MiirnDJIInn 
IS.2R    fnrh. 

IHK    l)K(;KAI)ATrON    OF    A    SOUL 

Sometimes  the  story  of  a  manu- 
script is  as  interesting  as  its  con- 
tents. A  novel  that  had  been  lost  for 
years,   written  by  Frank   Norris   in 


1895,  that  had  past  thru  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  at  San  Francisco,  and 
been  packed  away  in  a  crate  with  a 
wrong  label,  has  recently  been  res- 
cued and  published.  Vandover  and 
the  Brute  lacks  the  author's  revision, 
and  is  crude  and  unfinished  in  spots, 
yet  it  bears  the  impress  of  Frank 
Norris's  genius.  It  shows  the  strug- 
gle for  mastery  in  the  soul  of  a  man 
between  the  good  and  evil  forces  of 
his  nature.  Its  painful  realism  recalls 
Zola,  its  plot  reminds  one  of  Steven- 
son in  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  or 
Oscar  Wilde  in  The  Picture  of  Dor- 
ian Grey,  but  there  is  no  touch  of 
the  supernatural  in  the  steady  down- 
ward pull  of  the  Brute,  and  if  the 
story  repels  we  hear  the  voice  of 
Frank  Norris  speaking  out  of  the 
past:  "I  told  them  the  truth.  They 
liked  it  or  they  didn't  like  it.  What 
had  that  to  do  with  me?  I  told  them 
the  truth';  I  knew  it  for  the  truth 
then,  and  I  know  it  for  the  truth 
now.  A  grim  and  bitter  truth!  But 
no  one  can  dispute  its  power." 

Vandover  and  the  Brute,  by   Frank 
Norris.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  $1.35. 


VAUDEVILLE    IN    BOOKS 

Two  decidedly  clever  and  amusing 
little  books  are  Roughing  It  De  Luxe, 
by  Irviri  S.  Cobb,  and  /  Should  Say  So, 
by  James  Montgomery  Flagg.  The  for- 
mer is  Mr.  Cobb's  humorous  impres- 
sions of  a  trip  thru  the  West,  appro- 
priately illustrated  by  McCutcheon,  and 
the  latter,  a  .series  of  satirical  sketches 
and  pictures  which  have  recently  made 
merry  in  one  of  the  magazines. 

Doran.   $1   each. 
A    ROMANCE   FROM    CAIRO 

An  American  girl — beautiful,  of 
course — is  enticed  into  the  Palace  of 
Darkened  Windowft,  owned  by  an 
Egyptian  officer  in  Cairo,  and  held  pris- 
oner while  a  young  American  engineer 
strives  to  rescue  her.  A  medieval  plot 
in  a  modern  setting,  a  preposterous 
story,  but  diverting  withal  and  with 
rapidly  changing  and  picturesque 
scenes.  The  book  is  by  Mary  Hastings 
Bradley. 

Appleton.   JL.'JO. 
A   WELL-MERITED  POPULARITY 

Familiar  to  readers  of  contemporary 
verse  is  S'tiui-CiaudenR:  An  Ode,  and 
Other  Verne,  by  Robert  Underwood 
.lohrison,  just  published  in  its  fourth 
edition.  All  these  i)oems  have  had  un- 
usual prai.se  on  their  former  appear- 
ances; hut  a  fourth  edition  for  any  col- 
lection of  poems,  however  line,  l)y  a  liv- 
ing American,  deserves  a  special  con- 
sideration. What  imfxesHcs  the  reader 
in  this  hook  is  a  certain  up-to-datent'ss 
in  its  Hymf)athioH,  together  with  a  pref- 
ir«'ti(«'  for  the  nobler  mann«'r  of  poetry, 
rather   than    for   the   strained    attituden 
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Interesting  New  Macmillan  Books 


NEW  FICTION 
CRADDOCK.  The  Story  of  Ducie- 
hursl.  By  LHAkLts  lu.tiKKi  Lkadddc  K 
(Mi>s  Miirfrcc).  A  iltliylitlul  story 
of  life  in  Mississippi  just  after  the 
Civil  War.  $1-35  net 

PHILLPOTTS.     Faith  Tre.ilion.       By 

l-.i>KN  I'HiLiFuTTS.  Aiioilur  atiractivc 
story  of  early  nineteenth  century  life 
in  the  romantic  West  of  F.iiKlaiul. 

S1.3S  net 

BROWN.  My  Love  and  I.  By  Alice 
Bkown  ("Martin  Redfield").  A  new 
edition  ot  this  favorite  New  Knyland 
author  and  playwright's  great  novel. 

$1.35  net 

LONDON.    The  Strength  of  the  Strong. 

By  J.\CK  Lo.NiK)N.  A  new  book  of  life 
and  adventure  in  this  popular  au- 
thor's best  style.  $1.25  net 

LYNN  A  Stepdaughter  of  the  Prai- 
rie. By  M.\rc;arkt  Lynn.  .\  fasci- 
nating narrative  of  the  every-day  life 
of  prairie  folk  in  the  Far  West. 

$1.25  net 

SINCLAIR.  The  Return  of  the  Prodi- 
gal. By  .\1av  Sinclair.  .\  new  boi^*: 
rich  in  character-study  by  the  well- 
known  author  of  "The  Divine  Fire." 

$1.35  net 

HARRISON.     A  Lad  of  Kent      By 

HKRBtKT  Harrison.  A  stirring  story 
of  Southeast  England,  full  of  life, 
adventure  and  bubbling  humor. 

$1.25  net 

GARDENING,  FORESTRY.  Etc. 
BAILEY.  The  Standard  Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture.  Edited  b}'  L.  H. 
Bailky  and  Others.  Volume  Two. 
Just  published.  "The  fullest  and  most 
authoritative  work  of  its  class."  Six 
Vols.  Richly  illustrated.  Now  ready 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Each  $6.00  net 

FRENCH.  The  Beginner's  Garden 
Book.  By  Allen  French.  Just  the 
book  of  handy  information  for  the 
amateur  gardener  and  beginner. 

Illustrated.     $1.00  net 

CHEYNEY  and  WENTLING.  The 
Farm  Woodlot.  By  E.  G.  Cheyney 
and  J.  G.  Wentling.  Covers  the 
whole  subject  of  forest  raising  and 
producing  timber  as  part  of  a  farm- 
ing business.      Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

SLINGERLAND  and  CROSBY.  Fruit 
Insects.  By  M.  \'.  Sli.\"uerl.\nd  and 
C.  R.  Crosby.  .\  practical  work  on 
the  enemies  of  fruit  trees. 

Illustrated.      $2.00  net 


SOCIOLOGY 
GODDARD.  Feeblemindedness:  Its 
Causes  and  Consequences,  liy  Henky 
Hkkiiiki  tioniiAKii,  I'h.D.,  Aullior  nl 
"The  Kallikak  I'ainily,"  etc.  An  in- 
teresting, lieli)ful  wiirk. 

Illustrated.     $4.00  net 

FREUD.  Psychopathology  of  Every- 
day Life,  liy  Sn.Mi  Ni)  Im<i.uii,  LL.D. 
An  ingenious  and  i)eiietrating  analy^i-^ 
of  the  complex  i)r()l)lems  of  Inunan 
beliavior.  $3.50  net 

MANGOLD.  Problems  of  Child  Wel- 
fare. By  George  B.  Mangold,  Ph.l) 
\n  instructive  work  on  constructive 
and  preventive  pliilanthr'opy. 

$2.00  net 

WALLAS.      The   Great   Society.      By 

(iRAHAM  Wallas.  A  keen,  readable 
analysis  of  life's  modern  problems. 

$2.00  net 

HOBSON.       Work  and  Wealth.        By 

J.  A.  Hoii.soN.  ".\  human  valuation" 
and  survey  of  individual  and  social 
welfare.  $2.00  net 

CUBBERLEY.  State  and  County 
Educational  Reorganization.      By    El- 

wooi)  p.  CuBHERi.Ev.  "The  revised 
constitution  and  school  code  of  the 
hypothetical  state  of  Osceola." 

$1.25  net 

ECONOMICS.  BUSINESS 
SELIGMAN.       The  Income  Tax.       By 

Edwin  R.  .A..  Seligman.  A  second 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
valuable  standard  work.       $3.00  net 

OPDYCKE.       News,    Ads    and    Sales. 

By  John  Baker  Oi'Dycke.  Tlie  Use 
of  English  for  Commercial  Purposes. 
A  valuable  manual  to  promote  trade 
efficiency.  $1.25  net 

PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION 
BRANDES.     Friedrich  Nietzsche.     By 

George  Bkandes.  The  famous  essay 
on  "Aristocratic  Radicalism"  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  authors. 

$1.25  net 

COIT.       The  Soul  of  America.        By 

Stanton  Coit.  A  convincing  plea 
for  national  and  spiritual  unification. 

$2.00  net 

YOUTZ.  The  Enlarging  Conception 
of  God.  By  Hi-KBiKT  Alden  Youtz. 
"An  unusual  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  current  religious  problems." 

$1.25  net 
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of  the  verse  we  usually  call  up-to-date. 
These  poems  treat  of  politics,  of  sci- 
ence, of  literary  and  civic  occasions, 
lUways  with  force  and  <ligiiity  and 
ilearness.  Mr.  Johnson  evidently  has 
not  felt  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
mu.se  to  serve  public  cau.ses,  and  the 
list  of  cau.ses  of  which  he  has  made 
him.self  laureate  is  to  his  credit  as  a 
citizen  as  well  as  a  poet.  That  his 
poetry  should  need  a  fourth  edition  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  public  for  whom  he 
has  spoken.  Many  of  the  shorter  lyrics 
have  much  charm;  all  of  the  poems  are 
thoughtful.  The  finest  is  probably  the 
ode  to  Saint-(Jaudens,  which  gives  the 
name  to  this  collection.  No  lover  of  our 
great  sculptor  can  afford  to  miss  this 
lyrical  yet  di.scriminating  appraisal  of 
his  work. 

Bobbs-Merrill.   $1.50. 

FROM   INSIDE  THE   PRISON 

The  story  of  the  week  spent  in  Au- 
burn Prison  as  a  regular  convict,  shar- 
ing the  life  of  the  prisoners  in  every 
detail,  even  to  a  night  spent  in  the  jail, 
vv^ithout  light  or  bed,  or  sufficient  air, 
by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Prison  Reform 
Commission,  is  intensely  interesting. 
Within  Prison  Walls  is  free  from 
sensationalism  and  is  a  straightfor- 
ward report  of  the  conditions  found  in 
Auburn  in  1913.  His  bias  is  in  favor  of 
the  prisoner,  but  there  is  an  effort  to 
be  fair  to  the  officers,  who  are  even 
more  victims  of  a  faulty  system  than 
are  the  men  they  guard,  as  they  are 
held  responsible  for  the  custody  and 
safety  of  the  prisoner.  The  book  proves 
the  author's  contention:  "I  found  that, 
partly  by  force  of  imagination  and  en- 
vironment and  partly  by  the  actual 
physical  conditions  of  confinement,  one 
could  really  come  into  astonishingly 
close  sympathy  and  understanding  with 
the  prisoner  "  Another  man  might  not 
have  been  able  to  win  the  men  by  a 
self-imposed  sentence,  but  Mr.  Os- 
borne's manliness  and  sympathy  made 
him  friends  among  his  companions,  and 
his  experience  has  value  from  his 
unique  endowment. 

Appleton's.   $1.50. 
A  PRIMER  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GAME 

In  order  to  show  the  boy  or  young' 
man  how  to  become  a  good  ball  player 
John  J.  McGraw,  manager  of  the  New 
York  "Giants,"  has  written  How  to 
Play  Baseball.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  not  to  develop  professional  ball  play- 
ers, but  to  give  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous positions  so  that  American  boys 
may  become  better  men.  The  book  is 
well  worth  consideration  by  all  lovers 
of  the  national  game. 

Harpers.   60   cents. 
AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

The  Rise  of  the  American  People,  by 
Roland  G.  Usher.  Ph.D.,  is  rather  an 
interpretation  of  history  than  the 
chronicle  itself.  The  character  of  the 
people,  the  forces  acting  upon  them  and 
their  reaction  to  these  forces  are  ana- 
lyzed, while  the  course  of  events  is  only 
their  outcome.  Mr.  Usher's  failuiv  to 
trace  to  its  source  the  new  democracy 
that  grew  up  in  the  Wostevii  HtMui- 
sphere,  entirely  ignoring  the  early  Kng- 
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lish  settlers  who  came  to  America  al- 
ready well  equipped  for  democracy, 
however,  stands  out  as  a  striking:  de- 
fect. But  still  more  unsatisfactory  is 
the  author's  inadequate  comprehension 
of  the  great  forces  that  are  at  work  in 
the  nation  today.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
of  the  increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  does 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  with 
growing  numbers  of  Americans  the  real 
question  is  whether  the  few  have  a 
right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  country,  while  the 
many  have  nothing;  nor  does  he  see 
that  it  is  the  insistent  question  as  to 
the  morality  of  the  system  which  per- 
mits this  unequal  division  which  is  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  modern  unrest. 

Century   Co.    $2. 
THE  AB.T   OF   aAISING  VEGETABLES 

An  excellent  book  for  the  housewife 
is  The  Kitchen  Garden  and  the  Cook, 
by  Cecilia  Maria  Pearse.  The  volume 
is  an  alphabetical  guide  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  and  contains  recipes 
for  cooking  them.  It  should  prove  to  be 
invaluable  for  the  care  of  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Dutton.   S1.50. 
TRUTH  m  A  LABYRINTH  OF  WORDS 

If  one  can  manage  to  wade  thru 
many  useless  pages  of  verbosity  and 
repetition,  he  will  find  much  useful  and 
suggestive  matter  presented  in  Presi- 
dent Marion  Leroy  Burton's  addresses 
on  Our  Intellectual  Attitude  in  an  Age 
of  Criticism.  The  causes  of  doubt  and 
the  difficulties  of  faith  are  frankly  dis- 
cus.Sfcd,  and  an  urgent  appeal  is  made 
in  the  interest  of  students  for  larger 
freedom  of  thought,  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  critical  and  scientific  con- 
clusions, and  the  establishment  of  a 
broader  basis  of  belief. 

I'iltfrim    Press.   $1.25. 
OS   THE   MORAL    DOWNGRADE 

.Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  mastery  of  an 
incisive,  bold  and  spirited  style  has 
been  shown  to  good  advantage  in  his 
sharp  indictment  of  present  vulgarity, 
tolerance  of  impure  suggestions  in  ad- 
vertisements and  the  public  prints,  the 
sex  obsession  of  much  current  litera- 
ture, and  the  changing  attitude  toward 
woman,  all  of  which  indicate,  so  Mr. 
Begbie  contends,  that  we  are  fac'ng  a 
CriMiM  of  Moriilx.  The  author  calls  for  a 
program  that  will  include  a  pure 
thought  campaign,  the  restoration  of  a 
more  knightly  and  chivalrous  attitude 
toward  woman,  and  the  application  of 
religious  motive  to  the  individual  will 
aind  conscience. 

Ri-vfW.   It,   ccnfjt. 
THE    LAWB    OF    3TATIgTICH 

Dr.  Frank  Zizek's  StaiiHtical  Aver- 
offex,  franMJated  and  copiously  anno- 
tated by  Professor  W.  M.  Persons,  is 
a  theoretical  study  in  statisical  method. 
Its  thoro  discuHMJon  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  questions  in  the  "science  of  aver- 
ages," AH  one  scholar  has  defined  statis- 
tics, will  make  the  book  of  value  and 
profit  to  the  specialist  in  the  univr-rsity 
or  the  census  bureau,  but  the  technical 
character  of  the  book  will  prevent  it 
from  having  a  wide  circulation  outside 
of  thfn^  circles. 
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Notable  New  Textbooks  for  Fall  Use 


Robinson  and  Breasted 

Outlines  of   European    History 

Part  I 

A  new  two-year  course  in  history 
for  high  schools  written  by  recognized 
authorities.  Part  I  covers  ancient  and 
medieval  history  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Part  II,  published  last  year, 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present. 

Ceildwell  and  Elikenberry 

Elements  of  General  Science 

A  logically  arranged  and  teachable 
first-year  high-school  course  in  gen- 
eral science,  dealing  with  concrete 
scientific  facts  of  common  interest  and 
worth-while  significance.  All  the 
sciences  contribute  to  the  survey. 

Wardall  and  White 

A  Study  of  Foods 

Food  materials,  their  preparation, 
their  nutritive  value,  and  their  money 
value.  A  practical  and  worth-while 
course  for  higli  schools. 

Davis  and  Lingham 

Business  Eng-lish  and 
Correspondence 

A  well  rounded  exposition  of  the 
fundamentals  of  English,  business  cor- 
respondence, and  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. The  book  supplies  an  abundance 
of  practical  exercises. 

Long 

American  Literature 

A  companion  vcjlume  to  Long's 
"Knglish  Liltraturc,"  written  in  tlie 
same  spirit  and  organized  on  the  same 
distinctive  lines. 


Millikan  and  Gale 

First  Course  in  Physics 

(Revised  Edition) 

The  Revised  Edition  makes  this  the 
most  teachable  and  attractive  higli- 
school  physics  textbook  ever  published. 
It  was  used  widely  and  with  marked 
success  last  year  and  will  be  more 
widely  used  this  year. 

Wentworth-Smith 

Academic  Algebra, 

School  Algebra  Books  I  and  II 

A  new  course  in  algebra  by  the  au- 
tliors  of  tlie  Wentworth-Smith  Geom- 
etry. It  combines  the  best  in  the  latest 
developments  in  algebra  teaching  witii 
what  was  of  genuine  value  in  the  old 
courses. 

Kittredge  and  Farley 

Advanced  English  Grammar 

A  high-school  grammar  notably 
compact,  comprehensive,  clear,  and 
logical.  It  empliasizes  the  more  diffi- 
cult problems  of   syntax   and  analysis. 

Briggs  and  McKinney 

First  Book  of  Composition 

A  new  course  l)uilt  up  around  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  ratlicr  than 
around  forms  and  formal  rules. 

Tuell  and  Hatch 

Readings  in  English  History 

The  maximum  of  outside  reading 
in  English  history  required  in  higli 
school,  given  in  a  single  volume.  A 
wide  range  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive material. 
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Have  the   World's  Most   Wonderful  MEMORIES 

THEY  can  Initanlly  give  the  populiition  o(  any  place  in  the  world  oNurcr  5,000 — 

THEY  can  ^ivr  rvrry  important  ilatr  iti  world  liimory  — 

THEY  havr  .WXi.tKKJ  I-jmh  iinil  I-rt'Trs  ntorf  d  away  in  llirir  brainn. 

VVilliarn,  Ma«  and  I'Vlix  Hrrol  ar*-  tlir  namrn  o^  ttic  'C  thrrr  rrrnarkahic  tncfi  and  a  few  yr;irs  .ii;c>  thrir 
mrrmirirt  were  divlmninKly  prjor.  7*hc  Mcrol  hroLficrn*  atua/int;  cMiciiMuy  wan  (Uivclopcd  tli/oii^ti  ihcit 
own  mrnplr,  practical  mrihfid. 

'I  hi-  Merol  mrthod  Ih  now  lirini;  tauclil  under  the  direction  o(  Wil  iani  Iterol  will)  ureal  Hiiccess  to 
large  rla>«ei  In  leaditiu  educational  inHtitiilions  in  New  York  City.  Williiim  llcrol  will  tcacli  it  to  VOli, 
(,/  tr,ii! 

He  Can  Build  YOUR  Memory  So  That  It  Will  Never  Fail 

You  need  nevrr  forgrl  Namr«,  Caies,  Oaten,  Telephone  Nnmheri;  lhl«  tlmplfl  lyiilem  will  cure  mind-wunderinu 
and  learh  concentrarion;  you  can  tetnemlier  the  lac  tii  in  a  hook  alter  r>ne  readlnif. ;  you  can  re>  all  any  rplHoitc  that  you 
wi*h;  yr,ii  cart  tieiome  a  tlejf  ttiinker,  arid  in  puhlii  fi|irakinK  never  he  at  a  Iomh  lor  a  word,  (iivr  VVitllani  Hrrol  a  lew 
«pare  mlnu(e«  daily,  at  home,  mid  yon  will  hr  nmfiniilird.    Ife  cimrantrrH  to  utren^rthen  yoiu  incriiury  Iniincusuiably. 

FREE    CONFIDENTIAL   PARTICULARS  by  mail. 

A»h  lo-ilay  on  <i  /'on/   ('nnl        Adilrmta 


F-UNK   *    WAr;NAI.I..S  (  OMPANY 
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Important  Textboolis  tor  Fall 


BLANCHARU  AND  WADE'S 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY         -        -        •    $1.25 

lu  A  A.  Blanchard,  IMi  |i,  A>.~. »  i.it  .•  fioU-^x-i  .it  lii.uf^unic  Cht-misl  r\ , 
Maaaachusetts    Hristltute     of    Ttihiiology,    aii>l    Frank    B.    Wade,    U.S.,    Iltii.l 

..f    111.-    1 '.-iM  I  iiiit-m    ..r'   ( 'ht-niisii  5  ,    Sho  ii  i-i.l^'t-    lln.-li    Sih.n.l.    linUanuiiulis 

CONLEY*S  PRINCIPLES  OF  COOKING    -        -       -    $0.52 

l'.\     Emma    Conley,    Slati-    lii>i>f-fic>r    uf     1  iiimsi  ir    ScU-iiff    tc.r    Wisconsin. 

DECKER  AND  m'ArKISCH'S 

DEUTSCHLAND  UND  DIE  DEUTSCHEN 

Uy  W.  C.  Decker,  .A.M.,  IM.l!.,  lu-pur  iiiii-ni  ..t  <;<rjiiiin,  .\f\v  York  Slaii' 
ColleKe  for  T.-arhers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ami  Robert  Markisch,  Oberlelirer  nt 
the    Uiival    \'Uli>iia  (Ivmiiasium,    I'lKsiUini,    (iernianv. 


HARRINGTON'S  ROMAN  ELEGIAC  POETS 


-    $1.50 


I'Miii  il    l.\     Karl    Pomeroy    Harrington,    I't'ifissm    ..i    iln-    l.iiliii    Language  and 
L,iteralure,     Wrsleyan     I'niversity,     Mlililletowii,   Coiui. 

HUNTER'S  CIVIC  BIOLOGY 

lU     George    William    Hunter,    .A.M..    Head   of   Department    of    Hiology,    He    Witt 
Clinton    High    ScIuhiI,    New    York,    N.     Y. 

RAYMOND'S  PLANE  SURVEYING 

FOR  THE  CLASSROOM  AND  THE  FIELD       -    $3.00 

Hv    William    G.    Raymond,    *  .1%;.,    I'lofe '.■'<'i     ul    t'i\il    l\nKniiMi  iiig.    State    liii- 
versity  of  Iowa. 

RIESS  AND  JANES'S  CAESAITS  GALLIC  WAR 

Books  I  and  II.  $0.85 

With  Janes's  second  year  Sight  Reading,  $1.20 

Edited   by    Ernst    Riess   an<l    Arthur    L.    Janes,    boili  -of    Department    of    Clas- 
sics,   Hoys"    Higli    Seliool,    lirtiuklyn,    N.    V. 


SMILEY  AND  STORKE'S 

FIRST  YEAR  LATIN  COURSE    - 


-    $1.00 


By  James  B.  Smiley,  A.M.,  Principal.  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  and 
Helen  L.  Storke,  A.B.,  Assistant  Principal,  West  High  School,  Clevelatnl, 
Ohio. 

STERN  AND  ARROWSMITH'S 
AUS  DEUTSCHEN  DORFERN 

By  Menco  Stern,  of  Stern's  School  of  Languages,  New  York,  and  Robert 
Arrowsmith,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Professor  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  rnl- 
versit.v.    Xew    York. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  SENT   ON  REQUEST 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


GREATER 

KNOWLEDGE 

AND 


You  Need  It  Every  Day 
You  Need   It  In  Your  Private  Life 
You  Need  It  In  Your  Public   Life 
And  You  Can  Have  It 


^-'^    r^iv,''H-«i^  V^  M,  In   every  issue  of  The  Independent  about  fifty  distinct 

subjects  are  di;cussed,  not  counting  the  minor  items. 
This  means  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  opportunity  is  given  of  gaining  information 
about  twenty-five  hundred  timely  topics.  For  the  business  man  there  are  weekly  pages 
of  practical  talks  on  finance,  insurance,  commerce  and  industry.  For  the  teacher  there 
are  discussions  of  all  phases  of  education  from  kindergarten  to  the  university.  For  the 
clergyman  and  the  church  worker  there  is  abundant  information  about  the  modern 
movements  in  theology  and  about  the  methods  of  social  service.  And  so  on  throughout 
all  spheres  of  human  labor. 

You  know  the  value  of  The  Independent — if  your  next  door  neigh- 
bor knew  it  as  you  do  he  would  be  a  reader  also.  Send  his 
name  and  address  and  The  Independent  will  send  him  a  specimen 
copy  with  your  compliments. 
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ALKJUST  WAYS 

Itutterflies  are  the  plory  of  insect  life 
Ihi.s  month,  but  nearly  all  are  of  second 
broods. 

Asters  and  tfolden-rod!  These  are  Au- 
K^ust's  flowers;  and  a  collection  of  all 
their  kinds  makes  a  worthy  herbarium 
ill  itself. 

Now  are  all  sportsmen  lovinjfly  look- 
in^r  over  their  jrunnin^  tackle  and  tamp 
t'(|uipments  preparatory  to  the  fall 
shootin}?. 

The  annual  encampment  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Club  will  be  held  this  month  at 
the  new  estate  of  Ernest  Seton  Thomp- 
son, "The  Fincheries,"  near  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

August  has  its  floral  monument  in 
the  Joe  pye  weed,  sometimes  ten  feet 
tall,  that  towers  above  masses  of  tan- 
^rled  herbage  in  the  fence-corners  like 
a  pole  f^arlanded  with  purplish  boquets. 

One  of  the  most  constant  visitors  at 
the  seaside  in  midsummer  is  the  crow. 
He  gets  shore  dinners  much  to  his 
liking  between  tidemarks,  and  at  sun- 
set returns,  fat  and  happy,  to  his  in- 
land roost. 

A  late  breeder  among  the  fishes  is 
the  fine  Spanish  mackerel,  which  only 
now,  in  Long  Island  and  Vineyard 
Sounds,  is  depositing  its  spawn,  when 
most  other  migratory  sea-fishes  are  go- 
ing offshore  and  southward. 

This  is  the  month  to  search  for  eggs 
and  young  of  the  little  creatures  of  the 
sea — shellfish  and  all  the  various  creep- 
ing and  swimming  things  that  haunt 
the  rocks  or  hi.de  in  the  eel-grass  or 
float  with  the  tide,  and  a  search  for 
them  is  well  rewarded. 

In  the  steady  heat  of  August  the 
snakes  shed  their  skins,  backing  out  of 
them,  and  so  turning  them  wrong  side 
out;  and  the  young  of  most  venomous 
snakes  are  born  in  August,  yet  some, 
as  the  green  grass-snake,  wait  until 
this  month  to  lay  their  eggs. 

In  August  all  the  young  birds  that 
have  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  early 
summer  are  getting  strong  of  wing  and 
learned  in  food  hunting;  and  even  now 
the  restlessness  of  the  migratory  im- 
pulse begins  to  show  in  their  move- 
ments and  their  tendency  to  gather 
into  sympathetic  flocks. 

The  twisted  coral  threads  of  the  bind- 
weed are  now  spreading  lace-like  over 
all  the  little  waterside  jungles  and  ev- 
ery thicket  along  the  country  roads, 
covering  them  with  a  gTaceful  veil  of 
little  green  leaves  like  arrow-points, 
and  pink  and  white  blossoms,  every  one 
a  minute  chalice  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  sweetness. 

August  is  a  month  of  great  excite- 
ment among  the  sea-birds  that  have 
hatched  their  eggs  on  islands  all  along 
the  Maine  coast,  for  now  the  young 
must  be  taught  to  fly  and  must  be  pro- 
tected from  ravens  and  jaeger-gulls. 
These  ornamental  and  useful  sea-fowl 
are  recovering,  under  the  protectirtii  of 
the  wardens  of  the  .\udubon  Society 
stationed  at  their  nesting  resorts,  fivm 
the  extinction  that  had  nearly  over- 
taken (hem. 
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THE    CHAUTAUQUA  CIRCLE 
OF  HOME  READERS 

BY    FRANK    CHAPIN    BRAY 

Many  graduates  of  the'  Chautau- 
qua Home  Reading  Circle  will  cere- 
monially receive  "diplomas"  at  Chau- 
tauqua on  "Recognition  Day"  this 
month.  Others  will  have  been  or  will 
be  similarly  "recognized"  at  various 
Chautauqua  Assemblies  elsewhere 
during  the  summer.  By  far  the  lar- 
gest number  of  diplomas  will  go  by 
mail  to  graduates  at  their  homes.  The 
diploma  is  issued  only  by  Chautau-^ 
qua  Institution  and  simply  certi-' 
fies  that  the  holder  has  completed  the 
prescribed  four-years'  course  of 
reading  and  is  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  graduate  society.  No  exami- 
nation is  required,  but  significantly 
the  design  on  the  diploma  is  a  pyra- 
mid, with  spaces  for  "seals"  which 
are  awarded  for  answering  review 
questions  on  the  prescribed  course, 
and  for  additional  reading ;  one  may 
go  on  adding  seals  to  the  diploma  as 
long  as  he  lives  by  reporting  addi- 
tional reading  of  special  courses. 

Thus  are  symbolized  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  Chautauqua  System 
of  Popular  Education.  The  purpose 
of  this  branch  of  Chautauqua  work 
is  to  give  adults  a  plan  of  reading 
.so  systematized  that — at  home  and 
in  the  English  language — they  may 
gain  a  view  of  history,  science,  let- 
ters and  art,  comparable  in  kind  to 
that  "college  outlook"  which  even 
collegians  must  follow  up  if  they 
would  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
which  they  live.  Here  is  the  idea  in 
a  nutshell: 

Don't  Read  at  Random. 

P^verybody  reads  nowadays.  But  of 
what  use  is  nine-tenths  of  it  afterward? 

('oncevtraJp,  your  attention  on  a 
group  of  topicH  vjorth  while  and  yon 
will  get  nowething  out  of  your  reading 
nhirh  vnll  nfoy  hy  you. 

Some  system  in  reading  is  as  impor- 
tant as  system  in  business  if  one  is  to 
jret  anythinj?  out  of  it. 

The  Chautauqua  Course  each  year 
takes  up  an  important  set  of  subjects 
and  presents  them  in  such  authorita- 
tive, and  at  the  same  time  popular, 
form,  that  they  become  part  of  your 
permanent  efjuipment  of  knowled{fe  and 
enlarjfe  your  outlook. 

This  is  the  fJhautaufjua  Idea  of  cul- 
ture for  personal  efliciency. 

Concretely,  take  the  topics  of  the 
"English  year"  now  offered:  "Demo- 
cratic P^ngland,"  by  Percy  Alden, 
M.  F'.,  a  survey  of  the  modern  at- 
tf.mptH  at  solving  England's  social 
problems;  "Thru  P^ngland  with  Ten- 
nyson," by  Oliver  Tfuckel,  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  land  and  work  of 
Tenny«on;  "Among  P^nglish  Hedge- 
row.H,"  by  Clifton  Johnson,  glimpses 
of  rural  home  life;  "Your  Child  Tr>- 
day  and  Tomorrow,"  by  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Oruenberg,  with  an  introduction  bv 
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Steinwsy 

THE  owner  of  a  Stelnway  never  speaks  of 
it  as  "a  good  piano" — the  name  means  so 
much  more  than  that.  It  signifies  sweetness, 
purity  and  power  of  tone  unexcelled. 

Mechanically  as  well  as  artistically  the 
Steinway  is  a  world  standard — the  preferred 
piano  of  untold  thousands  of  music  lovers  of 
all  countries.  It  is  the  instrument  by  which 
all  other  pianos  are  judged  and  measured, 

These  facts  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  choice  of 
a  piano,  and  the  purchase  of  a  Steinway  not  only 
reflects  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  buyer,  but  it 
puts  the  seal  of  supreme  approval  upon  his  musical 
taste.     This  should  appeal  to  you. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  send  you  illustratrd  literature 
about  the  Ste/rtavay  Piano  and  the  name  of  the 
Steiniuay  dealer  nearest  you.  Mention  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Stetnu'tiy  Iltill 
107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York     Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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"Jtl.'.l    INKU'd." 


THE  BEGINNER'S  BOX 

of  Oil  Colors  and  Materials 

T'olislicd  Wood  Box,  size  lo  inches  lonji,  (< 
iiwlics  wiilc,  3  inclicH  deep. — ConlnininK  i<i  sidk''' 
T'iIjch  i>(  !•'.  VV.  l)cvoc  iv  (ii.'.s  I'l  <|);irc<l  Arlisis' 
(til  ('()lf»r.H;  ItolllcH  I'alc  |)iyiiit{  ()il  .iiid  'l'iii|i(ii 
line;  I'.ilrltc  (iiPi  MiilioK^my  l'aIiMI<-;  H,idK<M 
lilrndcr,  r.ilrltc  Kiiifr,  i  S;d)lc  .ind  j  Uristlc 
AvIimIh'    Ilrnsli<"i,       ( 'rpin|)lcti-.    $1.75. 

Oilier  lilli-.|    HOXKS  at   Sj.oo.  ^j.y;  an<l   up. 

We  immIic  a  Hprcially  (if  OiitCils  of  niatni.ilw 
fill-  Oil,  W.ilci-  Ciilor  anil  t'liiiia  I'aiiiliiiK,  I'.i.mI<-I, 
'  r.ivori  l)r.iwii'(<,  'rapcHlry  I'ainliin:,  F.r.iliicr 
Wiiik,    I'^lrliiliK,    r'.l<'. 

Ciiliili/f/iir    on    reiiursl. 

V.  W.  DEVOK  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101    I  ullon  .Sirnel.  New   York 
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File  your  Letters,  Clippings,  Notes,  etc. 
VERTICALLY— in  the  ^/^^  Letter  File 

Oiiiclc  ri 

n:,ilt  nt 


August  8,   1914 


vj-^^,- 
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$13.25 


I 


m 


No.  421 
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'Gentlemen:  — 

"/  am  more 
—  thiin  Siilisjicd 

— iim  delighted  with  the  six  file  cases  just  ret^civcd 
f)\nt  your  estii'>lis/imeitt.  Tueir  beautiful  Golden 
Oak  finish  and  general  sty  e  entitle  them  to  rank 
■uith  the  most  expensive  offie  furniture  manufae- 
iured.  I  cc/igratiilate  yoit  on  vour  success  in  iiia/.ing 
substantial  and  handsome  oihee  g'ods  at  inoilct  a:e 
prices."  '      {S.'ine  on  rc.j::.    ti 


d  ('intents  niLiUes  it  imli-niciiiiiblc  in  uttlci;  or  ^tiidy. 
I'.j.ch  <■»  it-.  30-iidnie  JDiuts  are  intcrlncked,  tjlnccl  and  screwed 
I      We  rei  Miiini'-nd  it,  ii>>t  unly  because  it»  tosit  is  low,  but 
It  ii  a  serv  it  cable,  iiractii  al  liU-. 

11  ki.llcr  li.diii .-js  and  luted  with  aiitolockinK  fullcw 

1,1  .   U^.      1  li.-^t- hold  < 'iiiieiitsiMi  edye     niar>hal|iil 

III'  I'lcrly  ,iiia\      i  l.l^^lll^:d  Ml  any   |ja|ier  may  be 

i|    I  l.iy  liled  or  toiind.    Holds  joooletler^ize  papers 

t^rciviht  Paid       In  ■  i  It  drawer.     Vnu  fjet  all  the  advaiitaf.'es  ct  a 

S  -u  Note  111- lu-rpr  lied  ( .ihimt  and  we(>;llarallteesati^factiuIl. 

ll.ind-iiiniely  finisliod  (iol'leii    Natural  or  \\  eatliered  Oak. 

AIm)  111  tlire>- liiauiT  heii.;lit       $11.2Li;  tui  dravver  liei.lit       $8.00. 

*//S^  Filing  Desk  Keeps  Your 
Records  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

You  need  not  leave  vourch  >ir 
toreltr  10  null.  X  cards,  I  loiters, 
not<  :>,  c  ipuiiii-s,  etc.,  Aid  in 
y  .  ir  clioiie  of  the  10  kinds  of 
diaWiis  v\e  can  tiimish.  Kx- 
tcnaive  choice  to  nitet  almost 
all  rt  .).:'ri  iiicnis.  All  ^c.id 
S  isor.ed Oak, nicely finislcil. 
l.rawtis  roll  on  rol'ir  bc.ir- 
iirs.  lop  28XS3.  Has  Slide 
Shelves  and  center  drawer. 
You  will  be  inleriite'l  in  tliia 
de^k  when  >oii  Bce  thcdctaiU 
inCal.Uugiie  "K." 

"GenlUmen: — That  desk  I  bought  of  you  lust  July  is  a  splendid  servant. 
Its  b:i:-t-)  tr-tne-p:trpo  .e  Jitinii  drawers  are  muth  belter  Itmn  the  itiik-aiid-btud 
uld-it\le  >lori:\,e  drapers  that  were  part  o)  the  dtik  I.  used  preiiumly.  My  mail 
an  t  adverlisiHivork  is  sixty  per  cent  heavier  than  when  I  l'iiut:ht  the  de\k  and 
yet  It  ((in;v  me  sii<h  assistance  that  I  attend  to  all  this  with  mu^h  less  eflurt. 

AHhounh  la  HorUe'ing  additional  Jiltng  e,juipmcnt  from  you,  the  system 
vrill  haie  Its  headquarters  at  this  desk."  ,     „    _ 

C  ordiatly.  /..  V.  E.     (Xarne  i>n  retjtiest) 

A  SERVANT  AT  YOUR  ELBOW!  | 

»//.vi-  SWINGU^G  DESK  STAND  ^t^il^ 

Swings  your  Tvoewriter,  Adding  > 
Macliine,  Kelerence  Books,  etc.,  in- 


to iiTstaiit  u^e.    Never  in  your  way. 
Attachable  to  either  side  of  any  style 
desk.  Adds  one-third  to  your  desk  space 
Loe/ctiig  Device  sets  or  releases  the  stand 
by  a  twist  of  hanging  lever.      Does  not  vi- 
brate or  collapse.     Stronij  Black  Flnamelled 
metal  frame  supoortsOak  top,  I4.\i8  inches 
We  pay  Parcel  Post  charges. 


$3S0 

D.ld 

ill 

,U  S. 


'//M^  Expansible  Bookcases 


$12.80 

FrelEht  Paid 
See  Note 


combine  service  and  economy.  The  sections  are  independent  of 
each  other,  so  a  section  at  a  time  full  of  books  mav  be  moved  in  any 
eniergencv.    Made  so  thev  may  be  packed  for  K.  1).  shipment. 

$  I  :i. 80  for  this  handsome  bookcase  in  Solid  Oak, 
Golden,  Fumed  or  Weathered  tinish. 

Omission  of  superfluous  parts — not  "  cheapness 
in  material  or  manufacture — makes  the  priieslow. 

Metal  Framed  Glass  Doors  j/Zi/t- horizontally  in 
steel-lined  grooves.  Dust  is  e.xcluded.  Binding, 
sticking  anaf  noise  are  elided. 

WnTF  •  Freight  paid  on  $10.00 'orders  to  Ry.  stations  in  Eastern  and 
llU  1  Ci  •     Central  Slates.  Consistently  low  prices  in  West  and  South. 

Helpful  Booklet  "Filing  SugRestions"  sent  free  with  Catalog  "K" — 90 
pages  Commercial  and  Professional  ( )flice  Devices.  Catalog  "H"  shows  two 
complete  lines  Sectional  Bookcases — both -kinds  in  Standard  and  Mission 
Designs. 

THE   y/M^   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

61  Union  Street  Monroe,  Michigan 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  75  John  St. 


V. 


8  feet  BookSpac£ 
and  Roomy  Drawer 


AUTOGRAPHS  Ts^o'iS 

CORRESPOSDESCB   SOLICITED 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,   Boston,  Mass. 


21  ijl?!Ida^5n^6ij8Park  Pia^ 


For  Colleges  and  Schools 

EVERYMAN'S 
LIBRARY 

Furnishes  the  best  editions 

All  the  standard  "required  read- 
ing" in  attractive  uniform  bind- 
ing at  exceptionally  low  cost. 
Only  35  cents  a  vol.  In  cloth 

Lairiigc    cxtia.     Mailing  weight,  16  oc. 

All  teachers  recommend  the  own- 
ing of  these  excellent  editions. 
Complete  list  of  the  700  volumes 
sent  on  request  by  any  bookseller. 

Special  terms  for  class  use 

We  suggest  correspondence  as  to 
the  books  in  Everyman's  Library 
suitable  for  your  special  courses. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 


Ful.lishers,        681    5th    AvC, 


New  York, 


Bishop  Vincent,  a  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  results  of  modern  child- 
study  ;  the  interpretative  "Story  of 
the  Week"  in  The  Independent  iuid  a 
supplementary  series  on  Enjifland's 
problems  of  the  day  by  Sydney 
Brooks.  P\)ur  books  and  a  magazine 
interpretation  of  current  events,  plus 
a  "Chautautjua  Bulletin"  teacher  to 
help  one  get  the  most  out  of  reading 
such  a  course.  Time  recjuired  to  com- 
plete this  reading  less  than  many 
give  to  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

Obviously,  it  is  the  kind  of  read- 
ing done,  not  the  quantity  of  it,  that 
counts  in  the  Chautauqua  Course. 
One  foreign  educational  investigator 
reported  that  its  main  purpose  was 
"to  prevent  the  modern  reader  from 
drowning  in  the  sea  of  magazines 
and  other  popular  reading,  and  to 
teach  him  the  difficult  art  of  concen- 
tration." 

The  individual  is  not  obliged  to 
join  anything  to  get  the  benefits,  to 
read  the  course  is  the  important 
thing.  But  he  is  eligible  to  automatic 
enrolment  in  the  Chautauqua  Circle 
of  those  who,  all  over  the  world,  are 
reading  the  same  course  at  the  same 
time.  The  "English  year,"  which  may 
be  the  first  for  him,  is  for  others  of 
the  circle  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
of  the  four-year  cycle  of  subjects 
which  includes  in  succession  similar 
groups  of  American,  continental  Eu- 
ropean and  classical  topics.  Thus  each 
year,  while  complete  in  itself,  is  a 
part  of  the  four-year  scheme  of  read- 
ing leading  to  a  "diploma"  if  desired. 
And  it  is  really  remarkable  how  en- 
ticing that  diploma  becomes  to  per- 
sons beyond  ordinary  school  and  col- 
lege age.  The  founder  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua system  of  home  education 
saw  keenly  into  human  nature  when 
he  associated  with  the  reading  course 
as  many  appeals  as  possible  to  those 
instincts  which,  exercized  in  aca- 
demic circles,  make  up  the  so-called 
"college  spirit." 

As  a  matter  of  record,  nowadays, 
the  proportion  of  individual  readers 
of  the  course  increases.  The  number 
of  husbands  and  wives  who  find  a 
common  ground  of  intellectual  inter- 
est in  reading  the  course  together  is 
notable;  in  many  cases  they  have 
thus  avoided  the  family  tragedy  of 
seeing  their  children  educated  away 
from  them.  There  are  some  1500  lo- 
cal circles  of  Chautauqua  readers  in 
which  group  methods  of  association 
add  to  the  persistence  and  interest 
of  members.  Statistics  show  that, 
roughly  speaking,  an  enrolment  of 
25,000  readers  includes  17.750  wom- 
en and  7250  men;  84(50  bt^tweon  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty  yt>ars.  11,0-10 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  4(?80  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty.  2200  bt^tween 
forty  and  fifty.  008  betwtvn  fifty  and 
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eighty.  Housekeepers  (11,500)  over- 
whelmingly predominate  among  the 
women;  among  the  men  professional 
men  and  salaried  employees  are  rep- 
resented in  almost  equal  numbers. 
Since  figures  have  been  published 
which  report  that  in  this  country  an 
average  of  only  one  in  seventy  gram- 
mar grade  pupils  will  get  either  col- 
lege, professional  school,  or  even  nor- 
mal school  training,  the  perennial 
need  of  this  School  for  Out-of-School 
People  is  apparent. 

"It  is  the  mission  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Home  Reading  Circle  to  enrich 
and  render  more  attractive  and  use- 
ful our  domestic  and  social  life,  to  in- 
crease our  appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  all  of  us  by  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live,  to  turn 
into  educational  opportunity  the 
minutes  of  .leisure  scattered  thru  a 
busy  life,  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a  life  of  manual  labor  in  a  field 
or  shop  or  home,  to  keep  us  in  close, 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  touch 
with  our  children,  and  with  our 
neighbors'  children,  to  make  church 
and  religious  life  more  sane,  inter- 
esting and  useful,  and  finally,  to 
make  home  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  so  that  the 
children  may  from  their  earliest 
schooling  be  familiar  with  the  path- 
way of  culture  from  that  first  grade 
in  the  university  of  life  to  the  end. 
Chautauqua  insists  strenuously  and 
persistently  on  the  possibilities  of 
education  in  the  later  years  of  life — 
men  and  women  of  sixty  being  at 
their  best  as  interpreters  of  life,  its 
significance,  its  demands,  its  intel- 
lectual possibilities.  Large  experi- 
ence is  better  able  than  youth  to  in- 
terpret history  as  already  recorded, 
and  history  as  it  is  making." 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  YALE 

KY     RKV.     .;Off.\'     P.    GUr-MVER 
from   The   Independent,    Aujfunt    1,    1864 

Yale  ha.s  just  celebrated  her  birth- 
fiay  with  unu.Hual  cheer.  The  tokens  of 
her  prosperity  were  never  so  abundant. 
The  hope  of  a  spienfJid  future,  when 
Hhe  shall  be  acknowlfflfed  the  queen  of 
learnintr  in  this  broad  land-  the  jfreat 
national  university  of  America — was 
never  so  sustained  by  substantial  facts. 

Amonjr  the  tfifls  which  have  been 
KubjectH  of  contrratulation  durinjf  the 
present  week  are  the  followinjr: 

The  projected  buildint;^  for  the  Artn 
and  Sciences,  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  F'ea- 
U;dy,  the  American  banker,  of  London. 

The  buildin;^  for  the  Fine  Arts,  to  be 
erected  by   .Mr.   Street,  of  New   Haven. 

The  chapel,  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Hat- 
teer,  of  New  York. 

The    monster    dormitory,    for    whifh 
t'fo.OOO  have  been  jfiven  or  pled^crl  by 
an   unknown  benefact/*r  of  the  coliefce. 

A  dormitory,  for  whifh  I'JO.OOO  are 
U>  iff  triven  by  Mr.  Farnurn,  of  Chi- 
catfo. 


JIJJlansDnnli- 
J\(Domans'Dmk- 
^vert/hod ijs  Drink 


Whenever 
you  sec  an 
Arrow   think 
of    Coca-Cola. 


MANUSCRIPT 

.Siiit.il)Ie  for  CLOTIt  HOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
liclrl,  2S."'>o  worils  ni'l  upw.iT'ls,  carefully  icid 
anfl  consir|frc<l  WnilOUT  cliarKc  I'liMiOir.l 
iin'Icr  our  iniprini  hkI  manaKC-iiicnt,  Ai  style, 
if  aeeentprl.  (oiiv  I'lUst  be  forwarder!  (!()M- 
Pr^KTK  to  warrant  '-xamination.  Kox.  Piih. 
<Jo.,   Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 


The  Fifth  of  the  Series  of 

TWELVK  .STUDIKS  IN  THE  WISDOM 
()V-  THE  .SACK.S  OF  THE  AGES 

is  Now  on  Sale 
E.  C.  HOPKINS  Hotel  Seville 

Cor.  !^Mth  St..  und  KadlBon  Ave. 
frloe  One  Dollar  Mew  York  Olty 


V      M      11(11  IV      /^  '    I  "ORB-   AND   PUBI-IS|[ER8' 
r.    ,TI.    IIVI.I.I  KKI'RKHKNTATIVi;. 

KvImI.IInIii'iI     IU(ir>. 
Clreiilers  wtil  upon  i-iiiient,        l.',f|  Klflh  Afo.,  N,  Y. 


SCHOOLS 


Received  too  late  for  classificntion 


THE    THOKPB    SCHOOL    OF    TUTOBINO 

rllfr.-  ,iir    ■,.iMir    li'.,  .1  lll.ll    Mill    riijiiir''    illcll  vi.lll.il    lllsll  ui  licill    lllls 

v'-.ir  III  i.t.liT  ili.ll  tln-y  III. IV  I"'  ilioriiiij^lilv  ciiniiiiiril  111  p.iss  Ihcir 
CitWr^r  rxiiiiilii.itl(»ii»*.  'Ill  provlilc  iin  oiipnrliiiiily  H(i  Vljal  ji  lew 
III  \\\rsf  IxjvH  iii.iy  iililiiln  tills  hint  nil  I  Inn  ;inii(l  plr.is.iiit,  rcfiiicil  siir- 
T'liiii'lili^ii,  llir  IJir'-i  lor  III  tills  S(  lliinl  will  rcirivc  llilci  his  »M\  II 
hiiiiif  6  I'OVH.  I-'.u.ll  tiiiy  Hill  Ik-  liislrllctfMl  Imliviiliiiiltv,  and 
l.iii^lit  ll'iw  to  flls'  ovfT  niiil  lii.isIrT  tor  liiliisrii  tin-  i  ssciili.ils  of  his 
work.  Ill^lirst  r'-f'TCiK  r-H  ifiviii  .mil  rcilulml,  Kri.reutlve  sports. 
Schoul  ycir  tirj^liiH  Sf'pt.   I'l. 

A.hlr.SH  MAVAKI)  l).    1  IIOKrl'.  Sl.iliihinl,  Conn. 


"/  Have  Never  liven  Siili" 

'I'^III'RI'  AKl-;  l.S, ()()(), 000 

sick  (-liiUrcii  in  Aincricii. 

Arc    Voiir  (^liildrt-ii   Well? 

ciAKviNf;  aivii':kica 

^^  lit  A.  If.  MrCiinn   lull*  Wliy. 

Scriil  lOo  pxiilHitr  Tor  lliin  hoiili.  rend  (ir»»  ohiiplcr, 

•  lid  thru  NLMul  Sl.Sd  for  hook  or  rfCiirii  it.  ' 
I'.  M.  HAK  ION,  2!  Caix Ill<l)|.,  CIpvrhiiid.  O. 
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CONNECTICUT 


SAINT  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

WATERBURY.   CONN. 

Siludlcil  ill  ui>  ullcaclive  and  hrjiihtui   New   England  luwii  with  all   the  advaiUaiicii  ul    a  cuuiilry 
achiHjI.    Dutduor  aporl:},  (jymnasiuiii.      Modern  Ciiuipnirni,     School  tarni.     6U  acres  of  meadow  and 
woodland.      There  \»  a  happy  bpirit  of  ifuud  fellowship  briwecii  teacher  and  pupil. 
Collei^c  (Entrance  CerdhLJlc.    (jener.tl  Cuuraes.    Household  Aris  and  Crafts.   Special  advantages  in 
Music,  Literature  and  Science.    Kortielh  year  opens  Sept    2,\,  V)14.    l-'or  information,  address 
Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO.  AM.,  Principal 


It  Sanford  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Ridgewold,    Redding    Ridge 
Connecticut 


A  Real  Country  School  for  Boys 

On  a  three-hundred-acre  farm 

V.iric<l  out -ttf -door  life  .is  wrtl  .-is  -ilhlrtii  s.  Ilorsch.n  k 
ridiuK'  c.iinpini;,  and  all  manly  bport:>.  F.iriu,  bhops 
and  elettric  power-house  usetl  as  laliur.itories.  l-.m- 
phasis  on  tuiidanirntals.  Music  and  dr.iMliikf.  frrpara* 
tion  lor  all  collcifcs  and  technical  ^huols.     Address 

D.  5.  SANFORD.  A.  M..  Headmaster.   Boi  B 


t'*>NNh:tTlCUT.  lircciUMch 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

For  girls,     la  the  country.     One  hoar  from  New  York  City. 


HILLSIDE 


NORWALK 
Connecticut 

Foooded  by  Elizabeth  B   Mead.  1883. 

A  school  (or  Kirls.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Gen- 
eral and  special  courses.  New  school  huilding. 
Marcaret  R  Brendlincer.  A.B  .  Vassar,  Prio. 
Vida  Hant  Francis.  B.L..  Smitti,  Associate 


Connecticut.  St.imfofil. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

For  Girls.  Number  limited.  45  minutes  from  New  York.  Col- 
lege certificate.  General  courses.  All  outdoor  sports.  Address 
Mrs.  HARRIHT  BhECHtR  SCUVILUE  DEVAN  (A.  B.  Wel- 
lesley).  Prio. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Four-year  Course  in  Agriculture  for  gpraduaies  of 

high  schools.      Degree  ot  H   S. 
Four-year  Course  in    Home  Sconoxnlcs  open  to 

graduates  of  high  schools. 
Two-year  School  of  Agriculture  open  to  those  who 

have  had  a  comuion  school  education. 
T^To-year   School  of   Mechanic  Arts  open  to  those 

who  have  completed  four  years  of  high  school  work. 
Tvro-year  School  of  Home  economics  open  to  those 

who  have  had  a  coninion  school  education. 
Send  for  catalog*.       C.  L.  Keach.  Pres..  BoxH.Storrs,  Conn. 


(  ONNECTicuT,    T'lomnson, 


MISS  HOWE  AND  MISS  IWAROrS  SCHOOL 


A    CouNTKv    Bdakdi.m;    School    for    Girls. 
Miss    Malvina   A.    ITow; 
Miss   Mary   Locise   Mai^ot 


} 


Principals. 


THE  CHOATE  SCHOOL 

A  New  England  Frcparatory  School,  with  a 
Lower  School  for  young  boys.  A  catalogue  will 
be  sent  upon  applicatlmi,  with  addresses  of  those 
who  know  intimately  the  School's  work  and  char- 
acter.       GEOR«E  C.   .ST.   .lOIIN,   Headmaster, 

Wallingford,    Conn. 

THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,    CONNECTICUT. 
A    School    in    the    country    for   sixty    boys. 


Gvinnasiuni.      Illustrated   circular. 
C)    BRIXSM.\.I>E,    Head   blaster. 


New 
Address   JOHN 


THE  RIDGE 

School  for  young  boys.     A  Home  and  School  in  the  country  for 
very  small  boys.     Mrs.  WILLIAM  GOLD  Brinsmade 

\V.\SHINGTON,  Conn. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL 

Delightful,  country,  home  school  for  limited  number  of  young 
children.  Personal,  individual  attention.  Terms  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress Miss  Ruth  B.  Smith,  Woodbury,  Litchfield  Co. ,  Conn. 

COLORADO 

WOLCOTT  SCHOOL. 

Accredited    with    Rastem    Colleges  for  Girls. 
First   Class   I<:(|uU>meDt. 
Superb  Climate. 
Catalog    on    application. 

Capitol   HllU    DBNVBB,   Colo. 


CALIFORNIA 


CAI.iroRMA.    l.os  Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

S'  hoo4  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  7uithoue  ex- 
pense  in  Cahfornia's  beautiful  city.  Metlit.tl,  Surgical,  Materhity, 
Hve  and  Kar  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Ijirector.  Also  u  few  yuung  men  (High  School  graduates) 
admitted  tea  two  years*  course. 


CAIJKORNIA.   Pa^ulcna. 

Outdoor  Study  """ru!drn,are''""'"  All  Winter 

The  OrtoH  Schou/yor  Cir/i.  25th  year.  Certificates  admit  to 
Hastcrn  Colleges.  Art.  Music,  Gymnasium,  Tennis.  Kiding. 
Affiliations— Paris,  Berlin.       Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal,  Dcpt.  A. 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

CHEVY  CHASE  SEMINARY 

Washington,  D.  C.  A  home  School.  prti)ar.itory  ami  huish- 
ing,  for  young  ladies.  Literature,  Music,  Art,  Hlocution  and 
l><imeslic  Science.  Campus  of  eleven  acres  for  outdoor  sports. 
IK-althiuI  location  in  Washington's  "Suburb  Heautiful."  Artesian 
water.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Prins. 


National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

Fireproof  building  in  Cathedra!  Close  of  40  acres.     100  resi- 
dent pupils.     College  certificate  privilege.     Music,  Art,  Ad- 
vanced and  Special  Courses. 
THE  BISHOP  OF  'WrASHINGTON, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
JESSIE  C.  Mcdonald,  M.S.,  Principal 
HELEN  Li.  WEBSTER,  Ph.D.,  Academic  Head 

Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Lucia  Gale  Barber  School 

OF  RHYTHM  AND  CORRELATED  ARTS. 
A  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Illiythuiic  train- 
ing for  health  and  artistic  development.  Music, 
I'ine  and  Industrial  -Arts,  Secretarial  and  Parlia- 
mentary Law  Courses.  The  Original  Normal 
Training  and  Practice  School  of  Rhythm.  High- 
est endorsement.  Social  advantages.  Catalog. 
I.MARY  R.  GALE  DAVIS,  Pd.  M.,  Principal,  20<)3 
Columbia   Road,    Washington,   D.  C. 


Bristol  School 

For  Girls        Washinglon,  D.  C. 

Has  the  only  really  fireproof  school  building  in  W,ishing. 
ton.  is  the  only  school  with  its  own  swimming  pool  .ind 
its  own  gynmasium  large  enough  for  indoor  regulation 
basket-ball.  Exceptional  opportunities  for  physical  devel- 
opment. 

The  three  connected  buildings  stand  in  their  own  p,ark  o 
three  acres  on  the  Heights,  in  the  most  healthful  and 
finest  residential  section  of  the  city.  The  property  is 
valued  at  $250,000.00. 

Preparator\'.  Academic  and  two- years'  Collegfatc  Courses. 
Elective  Courses.  Conversational  1-rench  a  sjHci.dtv. 
Music  under  direction  of  S.  M.  Fabian.  President  Wash- 
ington College  of  Music,  Scholarly  work.  Liter.iturr. 
Psychology,  civics  by  Merrill  V..  Gates,  Ph.D..  I.L.U.. 
L.H.D.,  ex-Pres.  Amlitrst  College.  All  advantages  of 
the  Capital. 

MISS  AIiICE  A.  BRISTOL,  Principal 


KOK  YOUNO  WOMKN 

Located  in  the  finest  residential  section  of  the  National  C.ip- 
n.d.  overlooking  Diiiiont  Circle.  DelighttuI  school  life,  com. 
bincd  with  Washington  advantages.  TwfO  years'  COUrse 
tor  high  school  (graduates.  (icneral  and  Speci.d 
Courses.  Dep.irtineni  of  Domestic  .Science,  Musi>, 
I'hxuiion,  Moilern  L.oignagrs.  Outdoor  sports.  Sight 
seeing  e.ich  week.     |6u0  a  year  upward. 

EDW.  W.  THOMPSON,  Prin. 

1601  Connecticut  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLORIDA 


CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

An  Episcopal  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Regular 
and  Special  Courses.  Also  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Culture.  Admirable  situation  and  sur- 
roundings. Genial  climate,  careful  home  life,  capable 
teachers.      Moderate  rates.      Reopens  Oct.  7. 

Rt.  Rev.   CAMERON  MANN,  D.D.,   Pres.  of   Board 
Rev.- RODERICK   P.   COBB,  A.M.,  Principal 

\X7HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
' ''  iincmcnt    in  stuffy  and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN,  Ph.D.,  I.L.D.(Ober- 
lin,  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamilloo  Holt,  Trustee. 

ILLINOIS 


1881 


1914 


KINDERGARTEN 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

Organized  in  1881  as 
Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Located  in  Fine  Arts  Building,  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan.  Two  years 
regular  kindergarten  course.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Children's  Literature, 
Stories,  Folk  Games,  Psychology, 
Ethics,  Child  Study,  The  Child  in  the 
City,  Elementary  School  Methods' 
Home  Making.  University  Instructors. 
University  Credits. 

For  circular  address 

EVA  BLAINE  WHITMORE 

Fine  Arts  Building,  410  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Department  506 


•HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  ,1  100-iMge  illustrated  hand-book  :  it's  FKKB,     CcHikery.  diet, 
he.dlh.    children  ;   home-stndv    /\'>»fstic  Sciemt  courses.       Fo« 
home  makinv;  .uul  well-VKod  positions. 
Americao  Sdiool  of  Hume  Ecooomics,  S29  Wtd  fiM  St.  Clka(«^  M. 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

COpP    C.it.dogsofall  ll-viKlinc   .">vhool>  I  .  ■    .  .;  ".,^.  '  (u  I      ^. 
nxCEj    1- Xpert  .ulvice  tree       Want  tvM  ^n!^  oi  t»o\N'     Nt.ttu- 

t.unea  lor  ,.ii  schools.    II.,.;  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIiTION 
1012  Times  Bide.  Nitw  York,  or  1517  Misonio  Itnpl*,  Ckloti* 
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PEBBLES 

"It's  such  a  silly  superstition  to  be 
always  picking  up  pins!" 

"You  may  call  it  a  superstition  if  you 
wish,  but  1  know  a  chap  who  makes 
about  six  dollars  a  week  by  doing  it." 

"How  can  a  fellow  gather  that 
many?" 

"He  works  in  a  bowling  alley." — 
Judge. 

"Are  there  enough  lifeboats  for  all 
the  passengers?" 

"No." 

"Are  there  life  preservers  for  every- 
body?" 

"No." 

"Well,  hasn't  anything  been  done  in 
preparation  for  shipwreck?" 

"Well,  the  band  has  learned  to  play 
'Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee'  in  the  dark." 
— The  Masses. 

JUANITA 

(Tangoized) 
The  south'ren  moon  is  sinking  by  the 

fountain,  kid. 
The  dawn  is  slowly  breaking,  dearest 

heart; 
Oh  gaze  upon  me,  cutie,  with  your  dark 

eyelid, 
And  kiss  me  once  again  before  we  part. 

Oh  Nita  dear,  come  over  here 
And  weep  upon  my  bosom,  dear, 
I  want  you  ever,  darling,  by  my  side. 
Oh  come,  my  love,  my  turtle  dove 
And  shuffle  'neath  the  stars  above 
That    sneaky,    freaky     Spanish     Ome- 
lette Gl-i-i-de. 

Apropos  of  the  human  side  of  Presi- 
dent Wil.son,  the  President  was  out  for 
a  ride  in  his  automobile  one  afternoon. 
The  machine  past  a  small  boy  standing 
beside  the  road. 

"Did  you  notice  what  that  boy  did 
when  we  past?"  the  President  asked. 

"No,  Mr.   President;    I   did   not." 

"He  made  a  face  at  me." 

"Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the 
shocked  companion.  "I  didn't  ob.serve 
him." 

"He  did,"  said  the  President;  "but 
did  you  notice  what  I  did?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,"  answered  the  President  hap- 
pily, "I  made  a  face  right  hack  at  him !" 
— Saturday   I'Jveyiing   Post. 

A  stranger  in  our  land  was  he; 
Iff;  tried  to  learn  our  .spelling, 
He  thought  it  would  as  ea.sy  be 
A«  buying  or  as  selling. 
He  tried  to  writ*;  but  couldn't  quite 
L*;am  when  U>  spell  it  wright  or  right; 
He  couldn't  tell  just  where  he  hUkkI 
Whf;n    using  cood   or   wood   or  nhood. 
Hf  had  U)  stand  a  lot  of  chaffing 
When  cruel  people  started   laffing. 
Then  other  things  confused  him  so 
Ar;  doe  and  dough  and  roe  and  row 
And   mail  and  male  and  nale  and  nail 
And   many  more  that  turned  him   pail. 
.Said  he:  "I  left  my  wife  and  daut^iter 
In  oth'T   lands  across  the   waughter. 
I  wanted  murh  to  bring  them  here, 
V,ut  t.h*'y  shall  have  to  stay,  I   To.rK, 
And   f   must  N-ave  you."  With  a  sigh 
}U-  added:  "Kls«.  I'll  surely  digh." 

— Cornell   Widow. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  alsoinstruc- 
tioo  by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     In- 
formation  address 


23rd  Year      U.ofC.(DiT.M.)Chic««o,II|. 


MAINE 


HOME 
STUDY 


FOR  BOYS 

Location.  TheBIueFoothillsoftho 
tamous  Rangeley  Lake  Region. 

Climate.  Dry,  bracing  air— fra- 
grant of  the  Maine  woods. 

Ideals.  Obedience,  Manliness, 
Thoroughness,     Achievement. 

Equipment.  Unusually  complete 
forasmallschool.  ThreeHomes 
—School  House,  Gymnasium, 
Athletic  Field.  Manual  Training 
Shop.    30  acres  playground. 

Athletics.  Competent  coaching 
—football,  basketball,  track, 
baseball.  Varsity,  second  team, 
junior  and  midget  teams  or- 
ganized. 

Out -ot- door  Ufa.  Exhilarating 
winter  sports,  snowshoeing,  to- 
bogganing. Holiday  camping 
trips,  fishing,  mountain  climb- 
ing, swimming,  horseback  rid- 
ing, maple  sugar  making. 

Bcholarshlp.  College  Certificate 
Privilege.  Business  Course. 
Promotion  by  subjects,  with 
provision  of  1  teacher  to  every 
6  boys,  secures  economy  of  time 
and  efficiency  in  work. 

Lower  School.  Intelligent  and 
sympathetic  supervision  o  f 
boys  under  fourteen. 

Private  Pullman  leaves  Boston 
for  the  school  on  opening  day 
of  each  term.  Terms— Seven 
hu.idred  dollars  ($700). 

6.  D.  Church,  M.  A.,  Headmaster 
Farmlngton,  Maine 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

irniisual  opportunities  for  lioys  of  exceptional  char- 
ii<  tir  and  ability.  i:'.4lh  yiar  opens  .Sept.  Kith, 
ir>U.  Catalogue  and  vii-ws  Address  The  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,   Exeter,   New   Hampshire. 


MISSISSIPPI 


STANTON  COLLEGE. 

A  School  and  Junior  College  for  Yonnif  Women  in  Natchez, 
Miss.,  a  southern  town  with  beautiful  hotiies,  pk'as.int  c)'.in.ite, 
and  a  refined  citizenship  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  f)ur 
ideal,  the  gentlewoman  with  scholarship.  Certificate  privileges. 
20lh  year       MuHic,  iJom'stic  Science,  etc. 

H.  V.  Tout),  Principal.  NATCllliZ,  MiSS. 


MARYLAND 


MAKYI-ANI).  IlaltiTricm-. 

The  Girls'  Latin  Scliool 

Admits  to  Vassar.  Wellcsley,  Smith,  Goucher  and  Ml.   Holyoke. 
A  faculty  of  experienced,  colleifc-traincd,    Christian    women.      A 
healthful,  happy  home  in  a  chanmnif  city.     25th  year.     Oitalog. 
Miss  WILMOT,  A.li.,  Headiriibtress. 


1853  Maryland  College  for  Women  1914 


^^^^K^m^gMjkt  '"^iEjMM 

m  V 

'li^lBk.iCr'mL^ 

Music  Hall        Gordon  Hall        Centre  Hall       Grace  Hall 

The  most  ideal  College  in  the  country  in  Size,  avoiding  the 
strain  of  great  nuint)ers;  History,  of  61  successful  years: 
XjOCatiOn,  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  near  Washin^on,  500  ft. 
elevation;  Strengtb  of  its  various  courses  of  study  leadiiiii 
to  degrees  ;  new  fireproof  buildings  ;  pinvate  baths;  swimming 
pool.  Gymnasium.  Field  Sports.  Two  and  three-year 
courses  for  High  School  graduates;  Superior 
Music  Conservatory ;  Graduate  Schools  oi 
Domestic  Science  and  Elocution;  Non-sectarian : 
elevating  hojne  life.     For  catalogue  and  view  book  address 

CHARLES  W.  GALLAGHER.  D.  D..  Box  40.  Latherville.  Maryland 


GOUCHER  COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

^  One  of  the  six  colleges  for  -women 
placed  in  Class  I  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Q  A  thorough  training  amid  congenial 
surroundings  and  under  beneficial  in- 
fluences.' 

^  Special  advantages  of  a  large  City 
known  for  its  sound  educational  and 
cultural  life. 

For  information  address 

PRESIDENT    WILLIAM  W.  GUTH 


INDIANA 


Notre  Dame  "World  Famed" 

Till'  UnlviM-sity  inoluflcs  the  CoUokos  of  CHassirs, 
ficttcrs,  History.  Ecoiioinics,  .louriialism,  Ai-clii- 
ti'cturc.  Law,  Hlolopry,  C'liciiiistry.  I'harmapy  and 
KiiKltii'<'rlnK  (Civil.  Moclwiiiical,  KU-ctrlcal,  Miniiii; 
and  Chi'iiiH-al).  Hoard  and  tuition,  .1!400.()0  a  yoar. 
I'rc|»aratory  .Sciiocd  for  lK)ya  over  tliirtoon,  $41)0.00. 
Trlinary  >!cliool  for  hoys  under  thirteen,  $250.00. 
For  Oatalocue  address  (sjieeifvlnR  department): 
I>IOir.\HT.Mi:NT   K,  NOTUK    DAME,    INDIANA 


Interlakerb- 

a  school  on  a  [arm 


where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact, 
under  competent  instructors,  with  growing  of 
crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on  a  670  acre  farm. 
Shops,  work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep 
woods,  beautiful  lake,  boating,  bathing,  skat- 
inu,,  healthful  sports,  right  associates. 

High  standards  of  scholarship  — under  ex- 
perienced instructors  who  know  life  and  mod- 
ern educational  methods.  Preparation  for 
American  and  European  universities.  An  ex- 
ceptional school  plant  gives  opportunity  for 
imitative  and  executive  work.  Only  the  sons 
of  American  business  and  professional  men  of 
good  moral  character  admitted;  the  number  is 
limited.     Send  today  for  catalogue. 

EDWARD  M.   RUMELY,  Principal 
Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana 
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1U8BACHUSETTB 


CONSERYATORY 


Year  opens 
September    17th.   1914 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE   W.  CHADWICK.   DIRECTOR 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.       It  uttuiils    pcpils    llie    ciiviruniiiciit    aiul    .itiiio 

>|iii.ii.-     ao     iiLic^isary   I'l  .i   iiuiaicil  eilucuion.  Its  com|ilctt  iirgunizatiun,   its  imposing  (dii- 

hcrvutory  BuiKling,  sp  cudid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional 
tacilities   for   students. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  includ- 
Owing  to  the  practical  training   in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand 

il-.      tf..CUtTS. 

The  free  privileges  «it  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble 
practice  and  appearing  bci'ore  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  ad- 
vantages   to   the   music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  adv.nnced   pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin   experience 

in    leheai^.ils    iiul   pub  ic   appearances    with    orchestral   accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.    Practical  training  and  acting. 

Scholarships.     .\  limited  number  of  scholarships  in  Composition     (Director's    Class)     avail- 

.lli.C      U114. 

.■IJdress         RALPH  L.  FLAXDERS,  Manager. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


lags,  Oni,  IS  Mile  Irai-K. 


Gaakill  l-icld.  1-4  Mile  lr.4^k.  Tennis,  Football,  Baseball. 


EQUIPMENT; 


A  Strong 

School 

Because  of 


King^sley  Laboratories,  Dininp  Hall,  Megfaron,  Swimming  Pool,  Isolated 
Infirmary,  Playing  Fields,  Modern  Dormitories 

81st  year  begins  September  10th,  1914 


Cosmopolitanism : 

Achievements: 

Efficiency: 

Democracy: 

Supervised  Athletics: 

Beneficence: 


Boys  enrolle<i  in  1913  from  25  states  and  10  countries. 

160  boys  prepared  tor  .il  colleges  in  the  last  four  years. 

Faculty  of  20  experienced  men.  including  Prussian  Exchange  Teacher. 

Atmosphere  and  spirit  pure,  broad  and  generally  democratic. 

Organized  anvl  reqi-.ired  play  for  every  bt)v.     School  team  in  all  sports. 

Moderate  rates  and  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  and  able  boys. 


C  italog.ie.    D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D.. 


Providence  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


=p?r"/ 


SEA 
PINES 


hoivie:   *»cjH[OOI_.  for  girls 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personalities 

Genuine  happ\-  huine  life  :  personal  attention  and  care.  Growing  girls  insjiired  b\  whole- 
some and  beautiful  ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exct-ptionally 
favorable  lor  an  outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attract^e  and  refining.  One 
hundred  acres:  pine  groves,  1000  feet  of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  mor.ils  .are 
obser^ed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and  education.  Civmnastics.  Music. 
Handiwork.  Domestic  Arts.  French.  German.  Sp.inish— n,ative  teachers.  All  br.inclies 
of  studv  under  p«ient  ami  enthusiastic  instnictors.  .Xdaress  Rev.  Thomas  BicUtord. 
Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Pi  incipals,  P.O.  Box  I'.  Brewster. Cape  Cod.  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

llllNRY  L.WVKl.NCE  SOUTIIWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  I'.  S.  The 
demand  f"r  "iir  gr.uUiates  as  teachers  in  >  ol- 
leges.  normal  and  high  sclu.ols  is  tn'e.iter  lli  in 
we  can  fill.  Courses  in  literature,  .iratorv. 
pedagogy,  phvsiial  culture,  voice,  dramatic 
irt,  etc.     School  opens  Sept.  22nd. 

HARRY  SFYMOUR  RO-'S.    Dean 
Huntin.;!.  V.  I'lMipbers  Huston.   Mass. 


The  Sargent  School 

For  Physical  Education 

Enables  yoiiiiK  women  to  becoine  teachers  of 
pliysical  tr:iiiiing,  nnd  assists  thetn  to  secure 
positions.  The  cotirse  is  compreliensive,  practi- 
c\l  and  scientific.  New  building  contains  ;ill 
the  latest  ;ind  most  improved  apparatus.  Est. 
iSSi.  Waiting  li>t  opened.  .ViUlress, 
DR.  D.  A.  SARGENT 
34  Everett  Street,  CiimbridKe,  Mass. 


UNION   UNIONISM 

HY    (J.    DOUCJLAS    WAHDUOP 

STAKK     L'OKKKSI'ONIIKNT     OF     Till.      INllrJ'ENOENT 
IN       ENULANU 

That  important  changes  in  the 
social  fabrics  of  countries  come 
unostentatiou.sly,  and  often  with- 
out a  full  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries themselves,  is  proved  by  past 
history.  It  is  receiving  further 
proof  in  Britain  today.  The  Miners' 
Federation,  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen,  and  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  have  agreed 
Kjion  a  scheme  of  joint  working  un- 
eler  joint  control  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Combined  and  concentrated 
action  is  what  is  desired,  and  a  con- 
sultative committee  of  the  contract- 
ing unions  will  be  formed  for  the  se- 
curing of  this  desire.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  membership  of  the 
three  unions  now  amalgamated  num- 
bers over  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
that  these  control  the  national  fuel 
supply  and  the  main  instrument  of 
communication,  it  is  clear  that  Brit- 
ain is  facing  an  event  of  far-reach- 
ing and  highly  important  signifi- 
cance. 

When  the  Miners'  Federation  met 
in  annual  conference  last  year  they 
threw  out  the  suggestion  of  amalga- 
mation to  the  other  unions.  The  sug- 
gestion found  favor  and-  a  commit- 
tee of  the  three  unions  considered 
the  broad  question  and  made  recom- 
mendations. The  present  concentra- 
tion of  energies  is  the  result.  But  a 
few  years  ago  even  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  action  now  taken  would 
have  met  with  the  stoutest  and  stern- 
est opposition.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than'  any  other  one  factor  in  the 
arrangement  was  the  effect  of  the 
1911  strikes.  They  precipitated  a  re- 
vival of  trade  unionism,  for  the 
strikes  showed  that  the  unions  were 
weak  in  numbers  and  lacking  in  faith 
and  cooperation.  Confidence  and  the 
necessity  of  welding  together  the 
chaos  of  small  and  ineffective  unions 
was  taught  and  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  of  that  year  resolved  to 
work  toward  amalgamation.  That 
resolution  was  soon  acted  upon  more 
or  less  effectually.  Movements  to 
unite  in  a  single  union  were  set  on 
foot  in  the  building  trades,  the  iron 
and  steel  trades,  the  carpenters,  all 
vehicle  workers  and  many  others. 
There  is  a  project  now  for  combining 
the  general  laborers  and  the  trans- 
port workers  into  a  united  body  with 
400,000  men.  Even  the  cotton  work- 
ers, the  most  conservative  of  trade 
unionists  in  Britain,  have  under  con- 
sideration a  plan  for  uniting  all  cot- 
ton workers  into  a  singlt^  trade 
union.  The  most  successful  of  all 
these  schemes  has  been  that  wliich 
has   brought    tho  throo   nu^st    powtM"- 
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ful  railway  unions  together  into  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
which  numbers  some  200,000  mem- 
bers. Two  features  of  this  movement 
of  concentration  are  noteworthy.  In 
the  first  place  it  makes  for  combina- 
tion along  the  line  of  trade,  and  not 
as  hitherto  along  the  lines  of  sub- 
sidiary crafts  in  a  trade.  The  older 
method  divided  the  higher  from  the 
poorer  paid  workers  and  frequently 
set  them  in  opposition  to  one  an- 
other. 

The  n^'  method,  if  Australian 
experience  is  any  guide,  is  likely  to 
substitute  the  idea  of  the  brother- 
hood of  labor  and  to  tend  to  equalize 
conditions.  The  second  characteristic 
is  the  increase  of  fighting  force.  Con- 
centration must  increase  the  power 
of  workers  in  a  trade,  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  the  constitution  of 
the  new  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men  expressly  gives  the  executive 
the  power  to  declare  a  strike  without 
a  ballot  of  members.  From  the  •idea 
of  grouping  in  a  single  union  all  the 
workers  in  the  same  trade  the  pas- 
sage to  the  idea  of  cooperation  be- 
tween various  trades  was  natural. 

The  interdependence  of  trades  was 
effectually  demonstrated  in  1911. 
The  coal  strike  was  a  failure  be- 
cause the  transport  trades  accumu- 
lated large  stocks  of  coal.  At  the 
same  time  it  cost  the  railway  unions 
alone  in  consequential  unemploy- 
ment $600,000.  In  the  same  way  the 
transport  workers'  strikes  put  many 
miners  and  railwaymen  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  alliance  now  formed 
will  support  each  with  the  strength 
of  all  and  prevent  them  working 
counter  to  one  another.  It  will  sub- 
stitute the  single  strike  Cor  the 
threat  of  it)  for  successive  sectional 
.strikes.  There  will  not  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  events  of  1911.  If  .strike 
th'ire  must  be,  its  action  will  be  short 
and  decisive,  for  the  organizations 
concerned  have  the  key  to  the  tying 
up  of  all  Great  Britain's  industries — 
that  key  is  cooperation  and  unified 
action. 

The  moment  chosen  for  this  dras- 
tic action  is  significant.  It  is  a  crit- 
ical year  in  all  three  trades.  The  coal 
agreements  run  out  and  the  miners 
will  be  free  to  insi.st  upon  a  reform 
of  the  minimum  wage.  The  railway 
conciliation  scheme  terminates  in 
December,  and  with  it  the  railway- 
men  are  highly  dissatisfied.  And 
finally  the  transport  workers  are 
preparing  a  program. 

The  more  strongly  labor  in  organ- 
ized, particiilarly  in  a  period  of  ebb- 
ing trade,  the  fewer  are  the  strikes. 
Kut  the  labor  conflicts  of  the  future 
will,  when  they  come,  be  on  a  scale 
much  larger  than  Britain  has  hith- 
erto experienced. 
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THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL 

A  New  Open-air  School  for  a  Small  Family  of  Girls 

r^IDI7^'~Tr^D  Q      Mis5  Helen  Falrman  Cooke.  A.B.,  Wellesley 
Uln.L»>^H^n.O.    Miss    Marion   F.   E.   Cooke,   A. B..  Wellesley 

School  Year— September  24,1914— June  17,  1915 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 
A  girl  who  is  going  to  college  lias  a  course  mapped  out  for  her  to 
fit  the  requirements  which  she  must  meet,  and  she  is  allowed  to  advance 
as  rapidly  as  her  own  mentality  permits.  By  this  method  a  girl  of 
superior  ability  may  be  saved  much  valuable  time,  and  yet  do  her  work 
without  strain.  The  time  necessary  for  completing  a  given  amount  of 
work  is  determined  after  the  girl  has  been  associated  with  her  teachers 
long  enough  for  them  to  understand  her  capacities  and  limitations.    No 

CRAMMING    PROCESS    IS    EVER    PERMITTED. 

A  girl  who  has  some  other  school  in  view  is  given  the  work  neces- 
sary to  prepare  her  for  tliat  school  plus  sucli  foundation  studies  as  seem, 
after  consultation  with  her  parents,  to  be  liest  suited  to  her  needs.  A 
girl  wlio  has  no  higher  school  in  prospect  is  given  the  work  which  will 
best  help  to  make  her  an  intelligent,  useful  and  happy  woman,  in  the 
sphere  of  life  which  she  will  occupy. 

In  all  the  teaching  every  effort  is  made  to  cultivate  to  tlie  highest 
possible  degree  the  powers  of  concentration  and  mental  alertness. 

OUTDOOR  LIFE 

Throughout  the  year  the  school  work  is,  as  far  as  possible,  done 
out  of  doors.  Each  girl  has  her  own  garden,  which  she  plants  and 
tends.  There  are  trees  to  climb  and  woods  and  fields  to  explore. 
Every  girl  is  encouraged  to  take  part  in  some  form  of  outdoor  play. 
Tennis  and  basket  l)all  grounds  are  provided.  The  country  furnishes 
abundant  opportunity  for  skating,  coasting,  and  snow-shoeing.  Tramp- 
ing and  camping  trips  are  a  feature  of  the  life,'and  occasional  nights  are 
spent  out  in  the  open.  The  play  of  the  scliool  is  always  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  teachers. 

For   circular   address 

MISS  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 

The  Brookfield  School  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 
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A  School 
For  Girls 
23  miles 
from  Boston 


Abbot  Academy 

ANDOVER.  MASS. 

Founded  1828 


College  Certificate 
Privileges 
General  Course 
Household  Science 


.SituatC'I  in  ;i  I.iiii'jus  New  IZngland  town.  Curipus  oj  J1  ;icr<-s.  with  urovc,  tennis  courts  and  .itlik-tic  licUls.  Six  niudc-rn  buihl- 
!nj;i  con'rtininK  art  tjallery,  laboratories,  ass  iiibly  hall  with  new  pipe  (irif.iii,  jjviiinasiiiin,  recreation  rot»in  aa.i  intirniary.  lisiah- 
lished  reputation  in  educational  circles  lor  sf  liul  trship  .lud  character.    I  Mi\a  succt-ssfu!  history.     Modern  spiri:  and  methods.    $600. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


School  lor  Social  Workers 

IVIaiiitaineil  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  Uiiiversily 
ELEVENTH  n.AR.  I9M.1.S  18  Somerset  Si..  Boston.  Mass. 

For  study  and  tr.unin^  in  social  service',  to  men 
and  women;  lor  paid  or  volunteer  work. 
KlltST  VK.Mt  l'l!Oi;UA.MMK  ImkIi.h  .Scptiinb.T 
2.'! — A  (li'«lriil>l<'  |.ri|puriitlon  fur  niiv  furiii  of  hocIiiI 
iMTTlf<-.  SKCOM)  VKAR  rUO(;K.\M.Mr;  ImkIiih 
.Sc))|iTnt"T  !l— Kor  fiirtlKT  kIikI.v  iiikI  Iniliilni;  lit 
;i  Milr'<ti-il  llild.  r.oMliin  iilTiTK  I'Xiipl  Innu  1  (ppiinr- 
tiiiiltli-s  fur  Dnii-ll'r  work.  .Scud  fnr  the  llll  1 
liiillctln,  and  tlic  clrouters  d<-Hcrl>dii((  ndvanci'd 
cMirii'-d  (i(T<T<(l  -OrriinlziiiK  CImrlt.v,  riillilrrn'H 
Work,  Mi-dlinl-SiicI  il  Sorvlcf,  Ni'lKliliiirlimid  mid 
<  otiiiiiiitill.v     W'li  1. 

JEFFREY  R.  BRACKEn.  Diredor  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH.  Astociaie 


rr.  w 


KITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


"lily  !'■ 
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In  llll 


A   I'f  1^  '  I'  il  t'ltirv  111  I V 

1  an  I'li'd'  I  '  .  1    '        Mai.       '^It 'ffnif  r.i'.-l.finr  (rri 

KW      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

tl'  I'       '  D<-|>.>rliil"iil    IP.^,  Sfirlfii'ftflil.    M'laa. 


POSSI   NOH.VI  \  I.  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

BACK  KAY,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

T"<-nly«lxlli  .v'lii  lairlim  Wi'dniKdiiy,  Oflohrr  1, 
l!>ll  .Ni'W  K.I  niMiiKiniM  witli  I'nilridy  ik'W  i'i|iiI[i- 
MK'iit  niid  lati'Xl  iii'idi'rn  liniirovfiMi'iit*.  Hciid  to 
.Si-cr»-tiiry    for  (.•iitBl"Bii«.     779   lii-ucoii  8t. 


THE  MISSI S  AI LFN  SCHOOL 

wi;si  Ni:wroN.  mass. 


THE  DE  !vii:rhti:  school 


'iffirn  rnc<i|il)(i(iM  I 
nn'ii    of    rlinriii  111 
|i  K"    "'I'l     ••"'     Mil" 
•lUy ■      Idiid   clrriilii 
lioRl'ili,     .Mno 


MifHirtiinlly    fur   lioyN    imd    yoiiiiK 
Hid    iililllly    111    |iri|iiiri'    fur    cul 

ll'llllHI'ttll      llivlltllll'     of     'I'l'I'lllKll 

Addri'iw  Hl.l   lloyjutiiii   HlriTl, 


New-Gliurcl]  Theological  School 

48  Quincv  Strfet.  CamliridKe.  Mass. 
BstabllHlied  1800.  Tlirec  ve.irs<  cmmsc.  C«illrn<-  preparation 
desired.  Tlu'ctirrii  iiliim  iiu  lucics  system  illc  study  ot  the  tlu-olojj- 
it  ,d  writiiiifs  <»(  liniaiiiirl  Swcdcntiori.;  and  spiritual  intcriiretatitJii  of 
the  Scriptures.  C<iiirs(  s  I'V  (tn  rcspoiidciicc  wlu-n  desired,  l-or 
cataloifuc  aiul  inform. iiioii,  .iddrcss 

William  L.  Worcester.  President 

Massnchusetts 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAmiikllMJH.   MASSACHLISirnS 

For    c.il.iiiu:;!!.-   .KJiircss    DKAN    IIODCiES 


MASSAriti'SHTTS    Wi'St  Newton. 
ALLFN  SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS 

\K\ I...1',  .111-  iii.nlr  ■..  H  niLuii.       '..'ml  vcar. 

M'l-I.  Ill  i'|niiitiii-iit.       I'l' ii.ir.ilM'M  I'll    ,.'illi-k:e  iir 

S' li'lltihi:    HI  I I.         M.illllal    traillilltf.         Ailllelic 

ti'l'ls.  Swim  III  til  if  pool.  Separate  si  hi  ml  fur  \  iiunjf 
liiiys'  I'.VI'iKI' rr  .S'lAUK  lONI'.S.  Uirctlor, 
IKjWAKI)  HkOVVN  CUIUS,   lleadinasier. 


^vj 


MISS    GUILD    AND    MISS    EVANS'    SCHOOL 
20-31  I''airflold  St.,  oor,  CotnmonwoalUi  Ave.,  Boston 

.'l.'lil  .vi'iir,  Cylli'l."'  pri'liiirii tiiry  mid  fiiirrnl  cimrHi-a. 
,S|ii'i'|iil  iidviiiit :iK<'H  III  Arl.  MiihIi',  limiKiiiiK<'H,  mid 
(loiimdiold  ArlH.  Vlxltors  cordliilly  u'tduuuu-d. 
S4'n<l    for    cnluloKUi!. 


WALNUT   HILL    SCHOOL. 

A  i'.illi'(,'i'  I'ri'iiiii-iilury  SrlionI  for  (IIi'Ih.  .Si'vrii- 
li'i'ii  iiilli'M  fiiiiii  jliiHl'iii.  Kiiily  iiiTrM.  Allilrllc 
I'Ii'IiIn.      Ii'iiiir    lliillillriKM.      (lyrniiiiMlniii. 

MISS   rriN.WT,      '  ,,  ,     ,      , 
Mi.ss  iiii;i':i.(i\v.  *  '  ''"''11'"'" 


NATICK.   MA.S.S. 


The  Concord  School  for  Girls 

I'orrnnlv  KWnt  VVIiile''.  Ilnrn.    S,  Imol  lor  dlilv', 

(  ()N(  <IUI),  MAS'sAt  IIHSI'.'l'I.S 

CollrKr  prriiiinitory  hiiiI  luiiilrniic  cmirsru. 

MINt    MAKIANNJA    WOOUIIULL,    A.ll.,   A.M.,    I'tlhclpul. 
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LAWlUiNCE  ACADEMY 

l^    a< ui  d.       Itiii^MiiiK    trurk 

lug*.         I'll  t>ul.ill>>ll     ("1     ui> 

for   yuuUK    Imvit        SVciu-    i 

m:  run;   i    I'l 


I 

1 

1 ■     ^ J 

V  U  ,    I'rluclpal. 


THI    v\  Ml  I  I  II  U  >*CHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


M  '...._    I'liAcKKrr   KussELL.  Principal. 

Mt-KHlMAi      M4M. 

DUMMER  ACADKMY 

1^'i,.t    kc^r        A    hii^li    ntj.tc^     Mcll    e«4ulppe«.l    school  fur    bovk. 


i.lh  li,  r.cM,    .M  .> 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

Sihiitllif  uiiU  l'r.-|»irati)i-y  l/t-partiui-utii.  AtliU-tlc 
Ui'lilo.  KIvl-  laiililliii^d,  liu-liiilliig  n-dlilciu'i'  lialla, 
i->ittttfi<-  ami  gviiiiiaEiluiu.  Writi-  fur  lllu«trut<-tl 
biiolthft.  JlKSKl'U  U.  S.VWVKK.  I..I1  U,  I'llu- 
L-lluil,   T   HiKb  tttrt-et,   Kusttiumptou,   Mum. 

GUSHING     ACADEMY 

ASUBURNHAU,    MASS. 
By    ivasoa   (>(    lis   <'iiil»»  iiiiiit    it   nrrcrs   ull    thi-   uil- 
vaiil.iK'd  "f  u  liitfli  iirlnil  ricbuol.      Minlcruti-  ti'i'iusi. 
<iyiiiiJHitiiiiii.       Athlftio    rti-lil.      l'i)-iMliiiatlimul.       For 
>Titalui;uf,    ad  Ills'* 

H.   S.   CO  WELL.    A.M.,    Principal. 

g^^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

J%fJ  A  coarse  of  forty  lesdons  in  the  hi'story,  furm  seme* 
\  ^^  ture,  untj  writing;  uf  the  ^htlrl  Hiurjr  tuu^ht  by  Dr.  J. 

^"^T    Urrig  KsfBWfin,   K<llinr  Li pphirott'it  Masaxine. 

^^^V  iSthpage  catul'njue  frt^e.     PUa.te  addreaa 

^W  lUfc.  Hi»nt  iUKHft:MM>NUI>MK    S(  IIUOL 

Dr.  ticavcia  UrpC.  ;i06a   birlnicnrld.   UteM. 

MISSOURI 

HOSMER  HALU  A  School  for  Girls 

Acailcmic  aud  collei;c  prrparatury  counirs,  with  certiHcate  privileg^rs 
lo  Smilh,  V'disar,  \Vclir!»lcy  anil  uthcr  ciille^es.     Two  year  normal 
course  in  Uoiiiestic  Science.      Catalog  on  request. 
MISS  McNAIK.   Frincit>>il. 

4299  Washiu^oo 'Boulevard.  ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Small,  select,  home  school  oftering  unusu.ii  aav.mtages.     Ide.il 
locution  in  refined  coinnmuity.      Invigorating  chniaie,   luatchlt-ss 
venery.       For  hoys  10  to  18.       In<liviiltial  instruction.       Modern 
riiu-nment.      Sports  supervised.      Booklft.     Adilress 
1.    K.   SANDIFER.    lU-admaster.     H  ENDERSON  VILLE,  N.C- 

NEW   JERSET 

THE  LAKEWOOD  SCHOOL. 

In  my  home  6  boys  can  receive,  individually,  my  help  in  study 
and  my  personal  instruction.  Tutoring  in  preparatory  and  college 
subjects.  Outdoor  lite,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  boating  and  skating. 
Healthful  climate.  In  the  pines.  References  given  and  required. 
Elmer  E.  Wentworth.   A.M.,  313  Forest  .\ve.,   Lakewood.  N.  j. 


Miss  Ethel  Walker's  School 

FOR  GIRUS 

Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges. 
Country  Life,  Riding  and  all  outdoor  activities. 
Number  strictly  limited  to  thirty. 
Particular  attention  given  to  girls  under  fifteen. 
Head  of  School.  ETHEL  M.  WALKER,  A.M., 
(Bryn  Mawr  College),  Bos  17(1,  Lakewood. 
N.  J. 

MORRiSTOWN  SCHOOL  ?:^mol'zx::r.^rj:^n 

classes.     Supervised  sports;  self-government.     l_ower  School  for 
Sovs  10  to  14.      Advisory  Board — President  Hibben,    Princeton  ; 
Dean  Hurlbiit,  Harvard;   Dean  Frederick  S.  Joncs.  Yale;  Dean 
Keppel,  Columbia ;  President  Pritchett,  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Morristow^n,  Nevr  Jersey 

MONTCLAIR  ACADEMY  ^<?vi 

On  the  Orange  Mountains,  500  feet  elevation, 
13  miles  from  New  York.  Complete  equipment, 
including  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  ath- 
letic field.  Correspondence  (or  better,  a  per- 
sonal visit)  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best. 
Our  booklet,  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School,"  will 
interest  you,  no  matter  where  your  son  is  edu- 
cated.     Address  ■ 

JOHN  C.  HacVICAR.  A.M..  Lock  Box  60.  Montclair.  N.  J. 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL. 
(90  mins.  from  New  Ynrk,  .'>0  miiis.  from  Phila- 
delphia.) Send  fur  haiulSdUif  Diamond  .^niiivcr- 
sjiry  Booklet  which  contains  oration  of  St'crctary 
Bryan.  A  moderate  iirii-i'd  school  with  hl^hi'st 
stniKlards.  Prepares  for  nil  coUejU's  and  technical 
schools.  Excellent  business  course.  Modern  cym- 
uaslum,  with  swimming  pool.  Literary,  athletic, 
miislral  orgaiilxatloiis.  77tli  yenr  opens  Septenilur 
i'{.  Yearly  rate.  $400  to  $l!<Hj.  Write  FR.\NK 
\IAr\DANIEL,  D.D.,  Headmaster,  Pennington, 
N.  J..    Box   10. 


A  COLUMN  FOR  CAMPERS 

An  urdinary  lantern  Huspended  from 
the  ridj^e  pole  is  a  better  camp  li^ht 
than  the  little  pocket  lamps,  altho  the 
latter  have  their  uses,  for  it  distributes 
the  light  instead  of  concentrating  it. 

To  keep  minnows  alive  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  the  water  frequent- 
ly, wrap  the  bucket  in  wet  cloths  to 
keep  the  water  cool  and  occasionally 
blow  air  into  it  thru  a  straw  or  rubber 
tube. 

Frogs'  legs  are  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  camp  menU)  but  are  hard  to  secure 
unless  there  is  a  small  rifle  within 
reach.  Failing  this,  try  "shining"  the 
frogs  at  night  with  the  camp  lantern, 
or  angle  for  them  by  means  of  a  treble 
hook  draped  with  red  flannel. 

A  poncho  or  slicker  is  a  more  con- 
venient means  of  carrying  your  duffle 
than  is  the  pack-bag  or  basket;  roll 
your  belongings  up  in  it  and  rope  the 
ends.  When  unrolled,  everything  is  at 
once  available— and  the  poncho  is 
ready  to  serve  as  a  floor  cloth,  water- 
proof cover,  small  tent  fly  or  any  sim- 
ilar purpose. 

A  few  feet  of  very  light  chain  is  a 
handy  thing  to  have  in  the  kit.  It  serves 
as  a  fish  stringer  or  a  binder  for  any- 
thing requiring  something  heavier  than 
ordinary  cord — and  it  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  for  suspending  ket- 
tles over  the  fire,  for  the  hight  at  which 
they  are  held  may  be  very  easily  ad- 
justed. 

To  secure  cold  water  when  a  spring 
is  not  handy,  lower  a  corked  bottle  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  and  draw 
the  cork  by  means  of  another  cord; 
pull  up  the  bottle,  which  will  be  full  of 
cool  water.  To  keep  it  so,  wrap  in  wet 
cloths  and  stand  in  the  sun — the  evap- 
oration will  considerably  reduce  the 
temperature. 

A  variation  of  camp  cooking  may  be 
had  by  wrapping  your  fish  or  game — 
without  dressing  them — in  several 
thicknesses  of  wet  paper,  covering  with 
mud  or  clay  to  make  a  large  ball,  and 
roasting  the  whole  in  the  ashes.  When 
done,  skin  or  feathers  will  adhere  to 
the  clay  as  the  ball  is  broken  apart, 
while  the  meat  will  be  firm  and  de- 
licious. 

To  make  yourself  popular  with  your 
fellow  campers,  pack  a  few  yards  of 
mosquito  netting  with  your  other  dun- 
nage. Draped  over  your  couch  or  across 
the  tent  entrance  it  will  do  much  to 
alleviate  mosquito  troubles;  handy  min- 
now nets  or  provision  safes  may  be 
made  with  it,  with  the  frames  consist- 
ing of  small  saplings,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  fill  a  number  of  needs  eco- 
nomically. 

The  newest  tent  is  simply  a  flat 
strip  of  water-proof  cloth  fitted  with 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  tapes;  by 
varying  the  points  staked  down,  a  tent 
of  almost  any  form  may  be  erected.  At 
other  times  it  may  be  packed  in  very 
small  compass,  used  to  pack  your  be- 
longings in  after  the  manner  of  a 
slicker  or  put  to  almost  any  other  use 
from  that  of  a  canoe  cover  to  a  ham- 
mock or  table  cloth. 


i 


A  remarkably  equipped 
Qf^^^nSkfy     lutidiuin-prit^ed  uchool 
,      .  I  ,         U/j    ai.rr&    in     L.anii>u)i,    athletic 

ollexlA^®  held  ami  Urni.    Ilcautilul  modern 

n  ftilTtJT©   luing    pool.       Lulletfc    pre^kira- 
lOf    OlriS  ti)ry  ;     l  r  r  t  i  f  i  i  ai  e     privilege. 

SiK-tidl  luuisr-i.  luLludlng  lluMir  I'lDHoniiis.  Art,  and 
l'iprc>bit*u.  Conicrvalory  advaiiagrb  In  Mubit:  pipe  or- 
)£.tii ;  JS  piditob.  I  Mu  year^'  (-oufm;  in  luIIckc  bubjcct^  lor 
)ii^h  bi  litfol  If ratluaifs.      Ciiiai<-|h;. 

Jouuthtiu  M.  Mueker.   Ph.D.  D. D.,  Principal 
Box  A  ti,  Uui:kelttiluwn.  N.  J. 


THE  OLD  ORCHARD  SCHOOL 

LKOMA,    VliW   .IIOICSIOY. 

A  IIouK'-Seliool  for  Clilldri'n,  between  four  and 
eight  .vearH.  I>ay  pupils  llnilted  to  ten,  bualilliiK 
pupils    tu    four. 

.Special  alleiition  to  phyNleal  condition  of  elill- 
dren,  and  to  forinatlon  of  right  Iial)lt8  of  thought 
and  eondiiet.  Wliiil  U  hest  and  |>eriniiiii-nt  In  mod- 
ern Kindergarlen,  in  MonteHHorl  Method,  and  In 
primary  edneatloii  for  youiigiT  clilldren,  is  here 
ai)plied. 

Knvlronmeiit,  Ideal: — garden,  orchard,  Itrook, 
ont-of-door  games,  out-of-door  Kchool-rooin  and 
sleeping  porch,  kitchen  and  shop  thoroughly 
e(liilpped    for  all    kinds  of   hand   work. 

Wrlti'  for  complete  circular.  Third  year  begins, 
October    th*'    flrst. 

AN«IA  G.  NOYES,  B.Sc,  Teachers  College, 
Colli  111  hia    I'lilversity. 

Newton  Academy  ^i^^^'^w^l.n^m.an^To 

miles  (rum  N.  Y.  on  D.  I-.  &  W.  Special  attention  given  younger 
boys  and  those  lacking  application.  5M\  year.  Primary  to  college 
preparatory  or  busmess,  1,000  feet  elevation.  Gymnasium. 
Horses  and  ponies.     All  sports.     Catalog, 

PHILIP  S.  WILSON,  A.M..  Principal.  Box  G 

NEW    YORK 

MISS  McFEE'S  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

For  girls  desiring  the  broad  general  culture  afforded  by  New 
York's  unrivalled  Museums,  Art  Galleries.  Operas,  Concerts,  and 
specializinc:  in  Music  (choice  of  instructor).  Art,  Klocution,  Lan- 
gtiaifes.  Dancing.  Lectures  correlate  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Lxonomics.  Chaperonage. 
Donald.i  McFcc.  A.li..  Th.!).,    152  W.  72nd  St.,  New  York  Gty. 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL 

72nd  ST.  and  WEST  END  AVE.   NEW  YORK  CITY 

"From  Primary  to  College,"     Prepares  Boys  Thor- 

ODghly  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
All  light  rooms.  Individual  instruction.  Size  of 
classes  limited.  Library.  Gymnasium.  Athletics 
under  experienced  trainer;  Allernoon  recreation 
class  for  youniter  boys.  Primary  and  junior  classes 
(or  boys  6  to  12.  700  tiraduates  have  entered  college. 
inttstrattd  Ctifg/oj^uf  up-n  appUc.iti'>>i 


TTfl*    tintt    fl*tt^l»  "The  hightst  standard  of 

V^IJt    UUll   YUllUi;         musical tducationtnAmtr- 

^cJjool  of  itlufiic  '%-^  T.,.^„  opPNs 

44  W.  85th   Street  SEPTEMBER  I4th. 

New  York  Celcbratt-d  facuUy  tiuiudis 

Van  den  Bur>r,  Coiirad,  von  Ende,  Gooitiiian.  Hubt>ard,  Itina, 
LeKov.  I-aBonte.  Maltoon,  McCue.  Parsons.  Kemenvi.  Rice, 
Stoio«ski.  Siillman.  Piano.  Violin,  Cello.  Singing, 
Opera,  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Theoretical 
Courses.  Free  opportuniiies.  DORMITORY.  For  Fall 
Catalogue,  address  .St-cy.  of  I-)e;>t.  1. 


BRAIVrWOOD  HALL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

2S   minutes   from    New    York   City. 

In   celebrated    Lawrence   Park. 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.     General  course. 

L^n usual   home  life, 

Ideal    ctivironnuiu.  Bron.xville,    N.    Y. 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  For  Girls 

For  circular  address 

Mrs.  Mary  El  Dow,  Principal 

Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 
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ORGANIZING  FOR  SAFETY 

Students  of  industrial  accident 
statistics  estimate  that  only  about 
one-third  of  our  preventable  acci- 
dents can  be  stopped  by  the  mechan- 
ical guarding  of  machinery.  The  r*e- 
maining  two-thirds  are  the  problem 
of  the  safety  organizer,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  reach  the  man  on  the 
job  and  teach  him  caution. 

The  United  States  Steel  Company 
was  the  first  large  corporation  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  "safety  first"  cani- 
paign.  During  the  past  ten  years  it 
has  reduced  the  number  of  its  acci- 
dents about  one-half,  by  organizing 
for  safety.  The  organization  used  by 
its  subsidiary,  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, is  typical;  each  plant  has  a 
safety  inspector  who  looks  after  the 
shops  from  day  to  day,  pointing  out 
dangerous  conditions,  keeping  track 
of  accidents  and  making  settlements 
with  injured  employees.  Then,  the 
company  prints  "safety  rules"  in  the 
several  languages  spoken  by  its 
workmen,  each  of  whom  must  satisfy 
his  foreman  that  he  has  read  and  un- 
derstood the  regulations  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  general  safety.  For 
safety  purposes  the  plants  are  di- 
vided into  three  or  four  divisions, 
each  having  a  committee  of  three 
workmen,  who  are  required  to  con- 
sult with  their  fellows  in  regard  to 
improvements  over  dangerous  condi- 
tions. Serving  one  day  a  week  for 
two  months,  these  men  get  an  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  prevention  that 
they  do  not  lose  when  other  work- 
men take  their  places  as  safety 
men. 

All  safety  work  is  largely  a  matter 
of  education.  The  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany carries  on    an    elaborate  cam- 
paign that  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
the  smaller  manufacturer.  At  all  its 
gate     entrances    illuminated     safety 
signs  remind  the  employee,  first  in 
English,  then  in. the  various  foreign 
languages,  of  his   need   for  caution. 
Along    all    roadways    are    signs    and 
symbols  that  cannot    be    misunder- 
stood.  At  the  entrance  of  each   de- 
partment is  a  "safety  bulletin"  tell- 
ing of  the  success  of  the  various  de- 
partments in  accident  prevention.  In 
the   Joliet   works   safety   tokens    are 
given   U)  men   in   those  departments 
having    the    best    records,    and    the 
prize  caps,  charms,  etc.,  act  aH  con- 
stant reminders  for  all.   A   monthly 
safety   bulletin   gives  the   names   of 
men  who  have  made  good  suggestion.-i 
and  the  stories  of  various  accidents. 
Vivid  pictures  in  series  describe  in  a 
way  that  no  foreigner  can  fail  to  un- 
derHtarid    the   rauses    anrl    revultf    of 
a/cidents.  As  a  result  of  its  campaign 
the  Illinois  Steel  company  hax  made 
a  reduction  in  its  five  plants  of  sixty- 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE    PREPARATORY  AND    GENERAL    COURSE 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve  in  each  class 
Fireproof    school    building,    thoroughly    equipped     .     . 

160  and  162  WEST  74tli  STREET 

Connecting  with  euid  including 
165  WEST  73rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


New  ^'<»kk.  Ossininii-<.n-nudson 

THE  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  [''  ' " ' 

ter  th.in  the  cataloe^ue.  '     5'ai  it.  elevation,  coinnianciing  a  40-m 
view  of  the  Hudson.     ^0-inih*s  from  New  Vork.     Complete  equip- 
ment.    All   sports.      Colkife  Preparatory.       Character  references 
required.     Catalogue  on  request. 

New  York.  Monroe,  (formerly  atDobbs  Ferry) 

MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

On  Lake  Walton.  50  inilrs  irom  New  York,  1000  feet  elevation  in 
upper  Kaniapo  rejfion.  in  famousOrange  County,  9  new  huildinjjs. 
Hxtensive  properly  for  all  Undand  water  sports.  Unusual  record 
in  ref.enl  prepiralion  of  ^00  graduate  ft)i  highest  Enjfineerin^and 
Academic  Institutions. 

^anOr  School  for  Girls.  ^  '""^"  boarding  department  in 
connection  with  a  lar  'r  day  school. 
fiirU  flrsiring  special  pr'Tjarition  in  any  subjecr  receive  individual 
aitTition.  <  oWt-icr  <  rrtilK  M'-.  Mental  powers  stimulated  and  de- 
velop'*d.     Terms  $'/>".     Write  for  d<-t.iilrd  infornkation. 

Mary  E.  Hull,  Grace  Hunting-ton,  i»rincipals. 

Larchmont,   New  Vork. 

St.  Agnes  School  for  Girls 

MISS  MATILDA  GRAY.  Head  ol  School 
Albany,  Neiv  York 


Coonlry  Home  School  f ;?r„Z°,^,::,f,  "^.l^r^^r 

df-ni  pupds    Tvv*-ii'y  -i-  r-  s      One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

Mrs    JOHN  f  '»\,   I)  Sc.  Dir*-*  tress.  f:happ;i(jua.  N.  V 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

ELMKR  BIIRRI'I  I   ItRVAN.  I.L.U..  Pr«-Nldenl 

SlandardN   lilllli.     Fxpenist-n   Moderate 

Ninety-Sixth  year  opens  September  24,  1914 

f-or  Information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNi:  S.  READ.  VIce-PrcnIdcnl 


BKIDMOBE    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS. 

A    f'olli'K''    f'lr    till'    Voratliiiial    nnd     \'riitfn*\in\n\ 
TnilrilriK    of    ymiiii,'     noiiri'ii,     Innitirl     In     Aiinrlrii 'h 

K-atlliiK    Ix'bIUi    r rt.      .Six    l)<|iiirlini-iilH:      Domei- 

tio  Soinnce  and  Art.  Miilio,  Art,  Phyiioal  Cul- 
ture, Commnrce  himI  Tridni.  TriiliiH  Oi'K'iulHtM, 
I'liiiilxtii,  VlnllrilHtH,  VofallHiN  In  Ur  (Nuixirviitorv. 
I'r>  iMiri'H  Illu«tr.i  h.r  •(,  l>>'Ml|;ii>'rii,  Dlrl  It  Iiiiin,  Ai- 
C'liiiitiiiilii,  Sccntii  r  1.^  nnil  ('onhiitHTK.  Kill!  courMi-H 
for  •••»clii'r«  of  inii-<ic,  nrt,  KvintinHlii'M,  rooklni;, 
"'wliiK,  iiilMlrKTv.  >lr>-MniHl<lri|r.  l''or  liiforniiitlon 
ftiifl    /-Htaloff    11(1(1  ri  MM 

I  iWM.VM  IIKMtY    KV.yVM,    I'll  I).    I'niild.'nt, 

SiinitoKu    H|)rlii|{it,    New    York. 


The  Craven  School  for  Boys 

North  .Slinrc  i',rr:ii\   I'cronic   Bny, 
Maltituck,  Long  Ulanci,  New  York 

I'ar^ntli     who     'I'-nire    ttioroiiKh     inrlividii.'il     in 
dlriiclion,  wholr'   ric   home  infliirnrrii  and   licallli- 
fiil,   lia|i|iy   drlio'il    life    for   their   hoyn  arc   invited 
to    r'it(ii(>iJtii(  <)'  III    the    llnid    M:mtrr. 

RF.V.  CMAKI.FS  E.  CRAVEN.  F).  D. 


On  -  the:'  Hudson 

A   BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  lli^lilands  Poughkccpstc,  N.  Y. 

Three  modern  buildings,  12  acres,  in 
view  ol  river  and  mountains.  Elective 
studies.  Preparatory,  finishing  and  two- 
year  collegiate  courses.  Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution, Domestic  Science.  No  entrance 
examinations.  Oiitdoor  sports  and  recre- 
ation. Ridiitg,  physical  culture,  danc- 
ing, social  training.  Two  hours 
from  New  York.  Address  for  book- 
let, mentinning  this  magazine. 

FREDERIC  iWARTIN  TOWNSEND,  Ph.D. 

^«'?  r*^itt.  Director 


Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Kindergarten  Training 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Normal  Course  for  Kintlergartncrs,  two 
yrars.  Special  Coiirscs  for  Tcaclicr.s  .inil 
Mdtlii-rs.  Plays  with  Kiiidi-i  Rarlen  and  Siip- 
pienicntary  M.itcri.ils.  Kiiuli'i  gartcti  (lames. 
Outdoor  .Sporl.s.  Tennis  and  Swimming, 
(i.irdcning.  N.iliire  .Study.  Music,  Voice  and 
I'iano.  T.iler.iliire  for  Children.  Slory-lell 
uiK.  Kdiicitiimal  .Siihjecls.  I'sycholoKy  and 
<  iiild  .Study.  Practice  Teaching  and  Ohser- 
v.ilion  in  the  Kindergartens  of  Greater  New 
York. 

ALICE   E.   FITT.S.   Director. 
Fall   Term   Opens   .Septetnhcr   2.1,    nji  (. 


AIBIKN  THi:orO(;iCAL  SEMINARY 

A  diNliiidly  voi-iitidiiiil  Hrhiiol  Tiir  t-ollrgi^  ^riMlttiilrit,  pre- 
|»nriiif(  Tor  tlif^  ChriNiinti  MiiiiMtry  in  iiiiy  flrnuitiiniiiion. 

A  fiM'iilly  of  iiiiir  pnifi'MNom  iiiid  niK  JitPttnirf urn.  IMftri) 
lliiiii  onii  liiiiMlrfwl  vimttn'it  lii  nil  ihcoliiffii-Hl  fltNi'liiliiMts, 
I<4M'nliiin,  iiiftlni'l,  (-nrrirnliiiii,  iiIi'iiIh,  tpiril  nrn  uilii|>t('<l 
l(*  lh<^  |>rM(  liciil  |iiir|M>Mi-  i>f  |>rl■|lurill^  iikwi  ttt  \n>  iirrnrlirriif 
poHliirH  mid  riiiNMioiiarJiiH. 

Niiinly-ni'vi'fitli  yoar  brglnn  Spplnmlinr  W>,  I*)l'l.  Write 
for  inrorniiiiion. 

AUBURN  THKOI.OncAl   SIMINARY.       AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


Nr'W  V'.iiK,   V  .,    . 

Siarkey  Seminary 

yrjir^  mid  upward. 
i'rrpnr^i  lor  l-niil  < 
Arl    i.nl    Mni".  .      N.    .  .    . 

^ativ     KiiteHf/nni(i|ino, 

Mamivn  fll/MMRliniii.L,  LL.  D.«  Prvilit«rit. 


..    .    ?      .V.  (....Ill,     I|„K     IW. 

llf^Jiutillll    itllr    nil    Sriiern    T^Jlka.       Am    fln- 

ftowr.l  hoiiip  <i.  hool  lor  liiith  nrnrn  of  II 

rnreliil    tr.ihihivt    In   hrnlih   iind   clniiai  (rr. 

•llei(e«   tind   litmliirmi.        AdviiiH'Nl    coUrtrFi   In 

Y.    State  Keifeiit  Huindnrdi.     Uocuro  rnoniH 
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OHIO 


Ota<-),    Auallut'UCg. 


Grand  River  Institute 


Thorough   •vuik,    liu. 


I'lc.il   lixraiiitri       A<~<i'lciiii(-. 
.    I      :     -xn     iit>l    'ul  lull   •Htiy 


W 


ESTERNCOLLEGC 

/^a/iA^  With  LifutJiny  tusitfrn  Co//egt^s, 


OXVOUU,  OUIO  Mary  A.  Mwy«r.  A.  U..  Lilt.  D^  !>•«■ 


'  '  <-  curruuliiiii. 

L'Ua,  toria  aiid 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut    Hill    Academy 

A  school  tor  boys 
J.  L.  Patterson,  Headmaster 


Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


rennsylvania,   Chainbersbvirg,    Box   H. 

PEIMIM  HALL 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
C'olU'Se  Pr«-[iuiutor.\ .  M.nliTii  l.iiiiKiiag)',  Music, 
Art  and  Uuiuostk-  Sclfiiii-  I'oursi-s.  I'lTtlttiiate 
privileges.  All  uutiloor  stMirts.  Uuoins  witli  pri- 
vate batb.  Hotel  Gladstone,  fhelsea,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  oeoiii>ied  ti.v  siliool  during  May  each 
year.  Rates.  $4:i.'S.  I'aliilo^jue  and  views.  Ad- 
dress FKAXU   S.    M.U;iLL,    A.M.,    I'rincipaL 


PlTTSBfRGH,     r.V 


WooDLA.SD   Road. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 

Foit\ -sixth  year.  Delightliil  location  overlook- 
ing the  CUV.  ('(diegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
trces  given.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Social 
erviCe,  Mnsic  an.l  E.vpression.  Atliletics.  DIL- 
WORTll  IIAI.L.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certitic.iie.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

ToRA   ll.LEN    rooLiDGE,   Acting   President. 

WILLIAMSPORT  DICKINSON 


SEMINARY 


t.  o-educanonal.  College  Pre- 
paratory, Commercial,  Scien- 
tific,   Classical    courses.      Mu- 

s-ic,  .Art,  Expression.     S3?o  per  year.     No  extras. 

Two  gymnasiums.     New  building. 
Rev.   B.   C.    Conner,  D.D., 

40.'    .\cadeiuy    St.,    WiLLlAilSPORT,    Pa. 


One  of  the 

einost 


Mercers  burg  Academy  PJV 

preparatory-  schools  in  America,  tievtlopin^  in  lK.>ys  iliose  qualities 
that  mak^  men  *-n  character  ami  action.  Prepares  Eor  all  colleges, 
technic.il  schools  and  i-usmess.  send  tor  caialogiie.  Address 
Hox  So.  i^o.  Wni.  Mann  Irvine,  Xti^.B.,  Headmaster, 
Mercersourg.  i^a,. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL   MINISTRY 

including  special  roursi-s  to  meet  the  "rrnwins 
deniaiiil  for  Parish  .\ssistants,  Suinliiy  ."School 
I»ii-ectnrs.  Ileadwiukers  of  Cburoh  Settlements 
and  Club  Leaders.  Open  to  men  and  women. 
Modern,  nndogiuatic.  sobidarly,  practical.  Lili- 
eral  scholarship  provisions.  Traveling  fellow- 
ship yielding  $S10.  Apply  to  F.  C.  South- 
worth,    President. 

MEADVILLE   THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL, 

Mead7ille,    Pennsylvania. 

•  PlcASe  mention  The    Independent) 


•si.x  and  two-thirds  per  cent  in  acci- 
dent.s  duriiii?  the  la.st  *(in  years.  That 
is  a  t'oriii  of  eilucatioii  that  has 
brought  rich  dividends  in  dollars  and 
cents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  preven- 
tion of  human  sutlering. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  majority  of  industrial  accidents 
is  the  ease  with  which  they  miji^ht 
have  been  prevented.  The  American 
Steel  Foundries,  for  instance,  with 
eight  plants,  have  reduced  their  eye 
injuries  ninety  per  cent  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  requiring  their  em- 
ployees to  wear  goggles  when  doing 
heavy  chipping.  A  Wisconsin  man- 
ufacturing company  gathered  up 
twelve  pairs  of  goggles  broken  by 
Hying  chips  in  ten  days,  each  pair 
probably  representing  an  eye  saved. 
It  would  seem  that  enlightened  self- 
intere.«5t  alone  would  cause  every  em- 
ployer to  insist  upon  such  precau- 
tions as  this. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  was  the  accident 
reduction  made  by  a  Wisconsin  ma- 
chine company  during  its  first  year 
of  organized  safety  work.  With  a 
safety  committee  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  the  responsible 
heads  ,of  departments,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
employees,  this  company  has  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  organization  which 
encourages  the  workman  in  develop- 
ing his  ideas.  Probably  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  this  company's  suc- 
cess is  the  talk  that  the  assistant 
superintendent  gives  as  soon  as  an 
accident  happens.  Stopping  all  ma- 
chinery in  the  department  in  which 
it  occurs,  he  explains  to  the  fellows 
of  the  injured  man  just  how  it  hap- 
pened, how  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  wh?.t  it  is  costing  in  suf- 
fering. Thus,  by  striking  while  the 
iron  is  hot,  he  is  able  to  teach  a  les- 
son that  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

All  over  the  country  employers  are 
conducting  campaigns  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  accidents.  In  Wisconsin  splen- 
did results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
cooperation  of  manufacturers  with 
the  Industrial  Commission,  wiiich 
k'^eps  an  expert  safety  adviser  in  the 
field  to  aid  employers  in  organizing 
their  men.  Thus  the  state  not  only 
exerts  its  police  power  to  make  its 
shops  mechanically  safe,  but  it  helps 
the  manufacturer  to  make  his  men 
.'^afe  by  placing  at  his  disposal  the 
accumulated  safety  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  world.  This  form  of  publ'c 
service,  which  Ohio,  New  York  ard 
Pennsylvania  have  recently  taken  up, 
has  a  universal  appeal.  Besides  the 
physical  suffering  which  it  saves  the 
employee  and  the  financial  loss  which 
it  saves  the  employer,  it  makes  for 
that  cooperation  between  the  two 
which  must  come  before  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  ind"stry  are  solved. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Founded    1787.        Box  413.  Laiicailer,  Fa. 

I'lepaics  hoys  tor  leading  cullcyis  aiitl  leclmical 
scliuiils  .ilbu  well-onlereil  Academic  (  ourses. 
Iteaiitifiil  elevated  grounds.  Coinmoiiioiis  build 
iiit;s — inodti  II  e(|uipiiieiil.  (lood  library,  (iyinna- 
-iiiMi.  .\tlilelics  id'  all  kinds.  Tei  ins  moderate. 
I'c  r>'iii,il     iii-p>'<  lion     iiivilei!         Scud     for     cat.ilog 

THADDEUS  G.  HELM,  A.M..  ud  EDWIN  M.  HARTMAN.  A.M.,  Prin>. 


THE  YEATES  SCHOOL 

Sixtieth  Year  open*  September  22,    1914. 

In  the  "Cjidcn  Counly"  of  ihe  Uiiilcd  Slates. 
I.lniiicd  (u  lidy  bovs.     Thorough    preparation  for  all 
Collriii'S.     Cynina-ilum,  iwinimiii^  pool,  all  sports. 
Ternia  $700  prr  yrar.      NO   EXTRAS. 
For  calaluifuc  addrr:,!! 

THH  HEADMASTER,   Box  ^24.  I.anca»ler  Pa. 


RHODE   ISLAND 


IVIOSES     BROWN     SCHOOL 

Upper  Sch<K)l-Thi.i..ii;/|i  i.rr|>.tr.ttiiiii  f<>r  (<)I1ck«-  and  trch-  i- 

c.il  scliuol.     l-.xtt-usivc  dihlrtiL  riekU,  )£y iiiiiasiuin  with  bwlniniiui; 

pool. 

Low^er   School — '•'peciat    hnnic   ciire  and   triining   ol  ynunKcr 

l>«iib.      (irailctl  I  Li-tsrs.     Outdoor  spt^rls.     t'ataio;;. 

SETH  K    CIFFORD.  Ph  D..  Principal.  Providence.  R    I 


VERMONT 


Vermont,  S.ixtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ici<-al  s<  hool  lor  wholesotiu-  trdin'ii;:  aiut  Ih'trouifh  education. 
Special  attetiiioii  10  liie  in  tlie  open.  Cenihcate  to  CuUetfe.s.  Low* 
er  school  for  younger  f>o\  s.     Terms  f son. 

(.tuKGU  H.  l.AWSON.  A.M.,  D.D..  Principal 

VIRGINIA 


VIRC.INIA.  Minassas,  CThe  BaUlefield  City) 

FACTPDIVI  mi  I  VCV  Co-e<lucatioiial,  30  miles  from  Wash- 
i:./t,.^II'nil  \^VL<Li:>Ui:>  imtton.  U  C,  but  S.Of'.  higher.  A 
20th  Century  College.  Fine  new  buildinifs.  Degree  courses  11 
Arts.  Science.  Literature.  Pedagogy.  Music.  Hxpr»ssion.  C<mii. 
merce  and  Domestic  Science.  Also  Acadcinv  for  Ijoysand  girls. 
Health  record  unsurpassed.     $2?0  10  fSOO  a  \e;ir. 

Di.  HEKVl.N  U.  ROUP.  Pres..  Box  lOJ 


COLLEGE 
62nd  Year 


.f  V 


ROANOKE 

For  Men.  Courses  for  Decrees:  also  Commercial  Course.  Library 
24.000  volunu's.  Mountain  location.  Six  Churches ;  no  bar-rooms. 
K.\]>cnses  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address  The  President, 
Salem,  Va. 

QTTTAI^T  T-T  A  T  T  Formkrly  the  Virginia 
01  <^r\lV  i      Xini^l^  Female  iNSTiTtTB 

Virginia.  Staunton.  Founded  1843 

A  Church  School  for  C'.irls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  College 
prepiiration  t>r  general  ci»ursfS  with  diploma.  Special  advantages 
in  :nu<ic  and  art.  Cym  L.is.iim  and  field  sports  Catalogu  and 
views  on  request.  M.\U1A  PENULETON  Dt'VAL.  Principal 

VIRGINIA   COLLEGE 

For  Women   '    (Junior)        Roanoke.  Va. 

One    of    the    loadins;    Schools    in    the    South.    Modern 
liuildin$:s.    Kxlonsivc  canipns.    I.oiatcil  in  the  Valley 
inia.  f.iniid  for  l:ealth  Mid  beauty  i>f  seener.v. 

E  lective, 
P  r  epara- 
t  o  r  y  a  n  d 
College 
Courses. 
Music.  Art. 
E  X  p  r  e  s- 
s  i  o  n.  Do- 
mestic* Sci- 
ence. SninM- 
vised  iitli- 
letics.  Stu- 
dents fvoiu 
32  States. 
For  catalosr 
address 

MATTIE    P.    HARRIS.    President.    Roanoke.    Va. 
Mrs.   Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright.  Vico-Pres  dent 


WEST   VIRGINIA 


Davis  and  Elkins  College 

If  tinn'  and  expense  are  factors  look  into  our 
t'oUi'se-l'reparator.v  I>ept.  U.v  4  term  s.vsteui  the 
usual  4  .vear  college  eoiirs»>  Is  cover>Hl  In  ;V  Tu- 
torial system.  Oormittu-y.  Residenee  limited  to 
,">0  yoiui);  men  !iod  liova  over  l,i.  Endowment  re- 
duces cost  to  $825.  I'atfllos  and  view  book  upon 
re'liiest.  West    Virginia,    Klklus. 


EUROPE 


SWITZERLAND.   VILLENEUVE.  L«k«   G«n*v« 

IrtMuh  linislung  sv  hool  for  ^iils:  bca\itilu)  Ks.\tion,  ileliwbtlu) 
home.  Steani  heat,  KuhN,  elccirui!\.  Summer  hontc  ui  I  e-» 
Miat  lerets  lor  prospectus  a\\\\  Inrlher  iuhMinatum  .idvtrrv\  M»vs 
MAKIli   KOMINGKK,    -<l^  Soulh  5lh  A««.,    AUU  Ai*h"      Mi.h'v'" 
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FOR  CHURCH  UNION 

The  Church  Peace  Union  has  called 
a  World  Conference  now  meeting'  in 
Constance,  Switzerland.  At  the  same 
time  a  Roman  Catholic  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  convene  at  Liege,  Belgium. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Friends 
in  England,  held  in  May,  a  whole  day 
was  devoted  to  unity  proposals,  and 
particularly  to  the  projected  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  A 
Quaker  correspondent  writes  that  "the 
idea  was  warmly  taken  up"  by  the  as- 
sembly. It  is  significant  that  this  sub- 
ject has  power  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
even  in  a  Quaker  meeting. 

The  Spanish  Evangelical  Church  is 
an  informal  union  of  about  one-half  of 
the  Protestants  in  Spain,  comprizing 
the  churches  organized  under  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  the  English  Presbyterians, 
the  German  Lutherans,  the  Swiss  Re- 
formed and  some  minor  missions.  The 
biennial  Synod  met  at  Madrid  in  May, 
and  the  reports  of  the  sessions  indicate 
the  value  of  the  union  efforts. 

At  the  recent  quadrennial  meeting  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  plan 
for  the  union  of  that  church  with  the 
Methodist  Protestants  and  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  (North),  was 
adopted  with  marked  enthusiasm.  It  is 
generally  hailed  among  the  leaders  of 
those  communions  as  the  first  official 
steo  in  the  final  reunion  of  the  Metho- 
dist family  of  churches. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing voted  to  drop  the  proposal  for 
union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  and  send  down  to  the  congrega- 
tions a  referendum  on  the  plan  of  union 
for  the  entire  family  of  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  churches,  submitted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
larger  step  can  be  more  easily  under- 
taken than  the  smaller. 

The  dominant  question  before  the 
fortieth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada,  which  met 
in  June,  was  that  of  union  with  the 
Methodi-st  and  <^*ongregationa]  churches 
of  the  Dominion.  By  a  vote  of  nearly 
three  to  one  a  resolution  was  pa' t  ap- 
f  roving  the  amended  basis  of  union 
presented,  and  demanding  the  confum- 
mation  of  the  union  as  speedily  as  the 
necessary  processes  permit.  The  sister 
denominations  in  the  movement  are 
ready  and  waiting  for  this  action. 

Rev.  I-»r.  David  J.  Burrell,  senior  min- 
'.iter  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch 
''hurch,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  reunion 
f.r  all  the  Reformed  churches,  declares 
that  their  diviitions  are  a«  petty  and 
inexrusable  an  the  family  feuds  oT  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers.  The  barriers 
that  separate  them,  he  a.ssertK,  are  little 
b'ftter  than  "spite  fences."  This  places 
the  moral  level  of  interchun-h  neigh- 
borlirie««  pretty  low  and  "houid  arouse 
thinking  rnen  to  ask  how  long  Chris- 
tiana of  individual  int^dligence,  moral- 
ity and  s*'lf-re«(pert  ran  suffer  th^-m- 
t»')vf-.  to  parti-ipate  in  such  corporate 
I  l>itf\n*inn,  terror  and  humiliation. 


■■■■i 


INFORMATION    ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  tlie  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAL^  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  Xew  York,  and  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORJNIATIOX.    The    independent,    New    York. 


illillillllillii 


ROBINHOOD  INN  AND  COTTAGES 

BAILEY  ISLAND.  MAINE 

now    open.      Directly    on    Ocean.      Special    atten- 
tion   given   families.     Circular.      Miss   Massey. 


COLONIAL  INN 


South  Woodstock 


V^ermont 


Golf,  driving,  fine  roads,  tennis,  fishing; 
op^n  fires,  rooms  en  suite.  Private  baths. 
Garage.      Open  June  10. 


THE     INN 

223  SECOND  STREET,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

'T'llE  IXN  is  pleasantly  located,  half  a  block 
^  south  of  the  Union  Station  and  directly 
opposite  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Churcli.  The 
li'iet  homelike  surroundings  and  pleas.mt  ver- 
andas appeal  to  tlie  tired  traveler,  while  our 
close  proximity  to  all  car  lines  (half  a  block) 
and  only  three  blocks  to  the  Falls,  m.ike  it 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  tourist  visiting  the  Falls. 
All  rooms  are  Outside  Rooms,  have  Electric 
Light,  Steam  Heat,  and  are  supplied  with  Hot 
and  ("old  Running  Water  from  our  own  Deep 
Kock  Wells.  Single,  $1.00  per  day.  Double. 
?!.."(>  per  day.  Rooms  with  Bath,  $2.00  and 
$2.50. 

F.   P.    TTOTrTTKTSS,   Proprietor. 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 

645  Beacon  Street 
Boston 

Situated  at  the  junction  of 
Beacon  St.,  Commonwealth 
and  Brookline  Aves.,  over- 
lookinrj  thf;  Charles  River 
and  the  Rack  Bay  Fens, the 
|fK>'itifjn  of  The  Buckminster 
is  unsurpas.sod,  either  for  a 
permanent  home,  or  for  the 
accommod.dion  of  tourists 
visitinrj  the  city  in  Summer. 

Apartmenti  of  Two  to  Four  Roomi  with 
Bath.       Eithir  Furniihed  or  UnfurnUhed 

Every  Modern  Convenience    and    Luxury 

GEORGE  H   SANFORD.Manajrer 

TeL  Mack  Kay  3350 


K 

N 
& 
K 


Letters  of  Credit  Travelers'  Checks 

Available   Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them.  Write 
us  for  booklet,  "The  Passport  to  Com- 
fortable  Travel." 

KNiUTH.  NACHDD  &  KUHNE,  Dept.  X..  15  William  St..  N.Y. 


HOTEL  BRETTON  HALL 

Broadway   85th  to  86th  Streets.  NEW  YORK 

Between    Riverside    Privo   and    Central    Park. 
New  York  City's  Largest  Transient  Uptown  Hotel. 


Witliiii    ten    luiiiutes    to    eentre    of    theatre    and 
.slinppiiijr      (llstri<-t.        Kxeeptiimally      larsre,      quiet 

1 nis.    with   hnlhs.      Spec  al    summer   rates   now. 

All   the   comforts   of   the   better   New  York   Hotels 
at    ona-third    less    pr.ce. 

P.roiiihvay    Surfaee    Cars    fnim    Day    Liiu',     120tli 
."-t.    I'ier   <lireet    to    Brettoii    Hall,    within    ten    niiu- 

lUc'S. 

.<iil>way   Station   at   door — 86th   Street   Station. 
I'Mevated    .Station    two   liloeks    awav — SGth   Street 
.station. 

ANDERSON  &  PRICE  COMPANY 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Class 

Rate!) 
Reasonable 

with 
IJjlttl 
aiKl  lip 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatrei 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hold  Imperial 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Str««t.   Corner   ot   Bruad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  and  Che*tnut  Street* 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31    Boulevard   Hauasmann 


Secacitie*  bought  and  >ol<d  on  Commiiiion 

Foreign  Eichdnuc    Commercial   Credits. 

Cable  Traniferf. 

Circular  Letleri  ior  Traveler!,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


Send  for  This  Interesting 
^and  Instructive 
Book  on 
TRAVEL 


It  Is  Entirely  FREE 


We  expect  a  greater  de- 
mand for  this  40  page  illus- 
trated booklet  on  travel 
than  has  ever  been 
known  ior  any  other 
ever  published  for  free 
-'rCSS      "^  distribution. 

MothersiU's  Travel  Book  tells  .vou  what  to  take 
on  a  jourmy  am)  what  not  to  take — how  to  pack 
and  how  to  best  care  for  your  baggage  and  gives 
e.\act  inforiuatioD  as  to  checking  facilities, 
weights,  etc.,  in  foreign  countries — gives  tables  of 
money  values — distances  from  New  York — tells 
when,  who  and  how  much  to  '"tip."  In  fact  this 
liooklet  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  who  travel 
or  are  contemplating  taking  a  trip  In  this  country 
or  abroad. 

Published  by  the  proprietors  of  the  famous 
Mothersill's  Seasick  Bemedy  as  a  practical  hand 
book    for   travelers. 

This  edition  is  limited,  so  we  suggest  that  you 
send  your  name  and  address  at  once,  and  receive  a 
copy.  (A  postal  wiil  bring  it.)  Please  address 
our  Detroit  office  for  this  booklet. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

471  Henry  Smith  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  England. 
Branches    in   Montreal,    New   York,    Paris,    Milan 
and  Hamburg. 

°°Bcrmuaa 


To 


Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlantic   Coast  Resorts 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  LiO^v^est  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  8.  "BERMTJDIAN."  10,518  tons  dis- 
placement. Electric  fans,  wireless  tel-^raphy.  Fastest, 
ne'west  and  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  vrithout  transfer. 


To 


Quebec 


MIDSXTBCMER    TRIPS  via  Halifax,  N.  8., 

most  delightful  cruise  of 
1500  miles.  Majrnincent 
scenery  :  Gut  off  Canso, 
Nortfiuinlierland  Strait, 
Cull  and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far-famed  Saguenay 
River.  S.  S.  "Trinidaii"  from  New  York  July  4th  and  18th. 
Autr^st  1st  and  15th.  From  Quebec  July  lOlh  and  24th.  August  7th 
aod  21st.      For  illustrated   pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  &  CO. ,  Agents  Quebec  8.  8. 
Co.,  Ltd.  20  Broadway,  New  York.  THOS.  COOK 
&  BON,  246  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


>^,^ 


-MR.  JONES  AND  THE  HARVESTER 
CO.MPANY 

The  correspoiKieiice  between  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Jones, 
in  connection  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  latter's  nomination  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinions  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  President  had  nomi- 
nated a  t?ood  man.  But  the  country  is 
not  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  services. 
It  is  known  that  after  the  publication 
of  his  an.swers  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  questions,  the 
nomination  could  not  have  been  con- 
firmed. And  the  votes  chanK'ed  by  that 
testimony  were  affected  merely  by  Mr. 
Jones's  defense  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  or  by  certain  sen- 
ators' fear  of  the  attitude  of  their  con- 
stituents toward  that  corporation. 

If  the  Harvester  Company  had  been 
found  gfuilty,  in  a  suit  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law,  or  under  a  state 
anti-trust  law,  of  unjust  and  oppressive 
practises,  with  respect  to  either  its  com- 
petitors or  its  customers,  or  even  if  the 
press,  by  unofl^cial  investigfation,  had 
shown  that  its  methods  were  hostile  to 
the  public  interest,  there  would  have 
been  some  warrant  for  the  denuncia- 
tions uttered  in  the  Senate  and  else- 
where, but  its  Ruilt  has  not  been  shown 
either  by  the  courts  or  in  the  press. 

On  the  day  when  the  nomination  was 
withdrawn  and  the  correspondence 
made  public,  Mr.  Reed,  a  Democratic 
senator  from  Missouri,  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  nomination,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  Harvester  Company,  in  thi?  strain : 

Longr  continued  robbery  does  not 
ripen  into  a  privileg:e.  You  cannot  steal 
long  enough  to  make  larceny  a  vested 
right.  If  you  could,  Ali  Baba's  forty 
thieves  would  still  be  doing  a  flourish- 
ing business. 

A  man  who  volunteers  to  serve  on 
board  a  pirate  ship  with  an  already  es- 
tablished criminal  history  may  be  worse 
than  one  who  enlisted  with  the  original 
crew.  The  latter  might  have  been  de- 
ceived into  the  service;  the  former 
knows  the  gory  record  of  the  craft.  He 
sees  the  black  flag  at  the  masthead; 
he  steps  upon  decks  slippery  with  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered.  A  gentleman 
of  that  kind  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
The  man  who  assists  in  conducting  the 
Harvester  Trust  cannot  escape  respon- 
sibility by  alleging  that  his  sponsor  and 
friend  created  it  before  he  took  service. 

Two  days  earlier.  Senator  Varda- 
man,  of  Mississippi,  had  said  that  the 
Harvester  Company  was  "the  most  in- 
iquitous, obnoxious,  outrageous,  inde- 
fensible and  predatory  trust  in  all 
America."  If  the  new  currency  law,  he 
added,  should  be  administered  as  the 
Harvester  Company  had  been  managed 
since  Mr.  Jones  became  a  director  of 
that  company,  it  would  be  "an  engine 
of  far-reaching  oppression  and  an  out- 
rage upon  justice." 

Now  Mr.   Reed,  as  we  have  said,  is 


a  senator  from  Missouri.  He  ought  to 
be  familiar  with  the  notable  and  im- 
portant decisions  of  the  courts  of  his 
state.  The  case  against  the  Harvester 
Company,  under  the  anti-trust  law  of 
the  state,  was  carried  up  to  Missouri's 
Supreme  Court.  We  recently  pointed  to 
the  essential  parts  of  the  court's  mem- 
orable decision.  The  court  said  that 
the  company  had  slightly  increased  the 
price  of  machines,  but  that  this  in- 
crease had  been  preceded  by  a  greater 
increase  of  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor,  and  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  repair  ma- 
terial to  the  farmer;  that  "farmers 
generally"  had  "profited  by"  the  com- 
pany's competition  with  other  manufac- 
turers in  the  same  industry;  that  these 
other  manufacturers  and  competitors 
had  not  suflfered  by  reason  of  the  com- 
pany's methods  and  policy;  that  the 
testimony  of  many  retailers  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  used  no  unfair 
methods,  and  that  "on  the  whole,  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  company  has 
not  used  its  power  to  oppress  or  injure 
the  farmers." 

One  would  say  that  a  company  de- 
serving such  commendation  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  must  be  one 
which  the  people  of  that  state  would 
be  glad  to  see  doing  business  there.  But 
the  court,  evidently  with  reluctance  and 
regret,  was  forced  to  oust  it,  simply 
because  the  company,  on  account  of 
its  size,  had  power  to  be  unjust  and 
unfair,  altho  it  had  not  used  this  pow- 
er to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public. 

The  company  itself,  by  its  general 
counsel,  sent  to  the  Senate  committee 
last  week  a  statement  showing  that  as- 
sertions in  the  committee's  majority 
report  against  Mr.  Jones  were  not  true. 
Reviewing  the  history  of  the  litigation 
in  several  states,  this  statement  says: 

In  no  case  has  it  been  found  that  the 
company  has  used  any  of  the  wrongful 
competitive  methods  mentioned  or  com- 
plained of  in  the  report,  or  that  the 
company  has  oppressed  or  injured  the 
fanners.  And  no  farmer  has  ever  so 
testified  against  the  company;  but  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  have  testified  to  its 
fair  treatment,  moderate  prices  and 
improved  machines  and  service.  It  is 
significant  that  the  defenders  of  this 
company,  as  shown  by  the  court  rec- 
ords, are  the  farmers,  the  dealers,  and 
the  competitors,  who  alone  would  suf- 
fer if  the  charges  were  true  that  are 
made  against  the  company  by  those 
who  have  never  had  business  dealings 
with  it. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  is  true. 
Senator  Reed  must  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  opinions  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  exprest  by  the  Supremo  Court 
of  his  own  state,  when  ho  drew  that 
picture  of  Mr,  Jones  "stepping  upon 
the  decks  of  a  pirate  ship  slippory  with 
blood  of  the  slaughtorod."  Whothor 
Senator  Vardaman  ever  looks  for  ovi- 
donco.  wo  do  not   know. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  controlled 
by  men  who  are  not  of  senatorial  size. 
Probably  Mr.  Warburg  is  not  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  Board,  because 
he  will  not  submit  to  such  an  examina- 
tion and  become  the  object  of  such  de- 
nunciation as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Jones.  And  because  of  the  treatment  of 
Mr.  .Jones,  which  he  justly  character- 
izes as  "grossly  unfair,"  the  President 
will  find  it  difficult  to  procure  for  the 
Reserve  Board  vacancies  such  men  as 
ought  to  be  placed  in  them. 

BLUE  SKY  LAWS 

Another  "blue  sky"  law  (severely  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  bonds,  stocks  or 
other  securities)  has  been  pronounced 
invalid  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  first 
statute  of  this  kind  to  be  the  subject 
of  an  adverse  decision  was  Michigan's 
new  law,  and  now  the  similar  statute 
in  Iowa  has  fallen.  In  this  second  case 
the  court  holds  that  the  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  seeks  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  and  also  because  it 
discriminates  against  the  residents  of 
other  states. 

The  first  "blue  sky"  statute  was  soon 
followed  by  many  others;  and  now 
twenty-two  states  have  such  laws.  By 
this  legislation  the  lawmakers  sought 
to  defend  the  people  against  swindlers 
who  do  their  work  by  use  of  the  mails, 
the  swindlers  whom  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  constantly  pursuing,  and 
whose  plunder  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  exceeds  .$100,000,000.  But 
the  laws  unwisely  imposed  severe  re- 
strictions upon  the  sale  of  good  securi- 
ties and  upon  bankers  engaged  in  mar- 
keting .securities  of  established  value. 
They  have  been  opposed  and  attacked 
by  the  Investment  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, which  ha.s  been  ready  to  confer, 
by  means  of  its  committee,  with  the 
legislators  of  any  state,  and  to  assist 
in  the  promotion  of  legislation  which 
will  be  effective  against  rascals,  while 
it  does  not  interfere  with  a  legitimate 
banking  business.  The  fate  of  the  Mich- 
igan and  Iowa  laws  foreshadows  the 
fate  of  others,  and  the  states  should 
consider  the  expediency  of  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers' As.sociation  as  to  legislation  that 
will  protect  investors,  be  acceptable  to 
bankers  of  good  reputf;,  and  not  be  at 
variance  with  the  national  Constitution. 


California's  apricot  crop  this  year, 
the  largest  ever  harvested,  is  valued  at 
$4,000,000. 

European  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  rye 
and  barley  are  Hmaller  than  last  year's, 
and  the  decrease  tends  to  support  pres- 
ent prices  of  grain  in  this  country. 

KxftoriM  of  raw  cott^^n  in  the  fi.scal 
year  that  ended  with  June  made  a  new 
hij^h  rerord.  Their  value  was  $^;I0,000,- 
000.  Twelve  year-;  ago,  in  l'.)(>2,  the  cot- 
ton exportK  were  only  .|29 1,000,000. 

Two  ".teamthipH   from   Australia  and 
Mew  Zealand   hrought  ahout  r>000   ton.", 
of    f>e*rf,    mutt^;n    and    lamb   t/»    fionUiti 
and    .V»-w    York,    lawt    week,   and   ot.h' 
'Hrfe>,*-n  are  to  follow.   Importx  of  me;, 
in   Jfirif    wp.rp   iH,('AH,()2'',    pounds. 


Travel  on  "A.B.A."  Cheques 

They  will  relieve  you  from  the  risk  of  carrying  actual 
currency  and  from  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  ex- 
changing money  at  frontiers.  They  will  make  money 
matters    easy    and    safe    for    you    while    seeing    the    world. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  the  safest  kind  of  "Travel 
Money"  because  they  are  useless  to  a  thief  without 
your  counter-signature  and  because  they  may  be  re- 
placed if  lost  or  stolen. 

They  are  issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  each 
cheque  plainly  engraved  with  its  exact  value  in  various 
foreign  moneys.  When  you  want  to  pay  a  hotel  bill, 
buy  railway  or  steamship  tickets,  or  make  a  purchase, 
you  sign  one  of  them  and  use  it  exactly  like  currency. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  will  be  cashed  for  tourists  by  over 
50,000  banks  throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  only 
travelers'  cheques  accepted,  under  the  law,  in  payment 
of  U.  S.  Customs  duties. 

Be  sure  that  you  get 

"A.B.A."    ^E^„    Cheques 


Get  them  at  your  Bank 

//  your  own  bank  is  not 
yet'siifipHed  with  "A.B.A." 
Cheiincs,  write  us  for 
booklet  and  for  informa- 
tion as  to  where  the 
chcqiw.^  mux  be  obtained 
in    your   vicinity. 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York 


i.'i 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

ami  thr  plncintf  ol  ovr-r  tfn.  million  dolUrn  lor  invcwIorH  l)y 
our  tjfftt  i,i\s  without  Iokh  to  .i  single  investor  iii.ikcs  Xhr  first 
rtiortifaifc  loann  wc  tcU  .it.fHoliJt(-ly  the  l>ciit  6  prr  c«nl.  iiivcHl- 
in«rnt«  oM.iin^)<)r. 

Writr  for  our  new  llliistrnirfl  booklH  nml  4l;ite  ninp  dr- 
vrll-irii^  ihr  ^jf-it/'sf  .lU-ilfi   iti'l  whrnt  i>flt  irt  llir  N'orlliwi-Hl. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

I'lirl   In  (    .1''  'I    I'llXI.O'lci  III! 

ivrv'ii'i)  Hr\it*mhHtiUrv  "i  I  Jlrcctors  ovrr  f  I  I.OfMjjidO.oo 
P,  O.  Box  D  Helena,  Muntanii 


«10..'7C)0.000 

REPUBLIC    OF    CUBA 

Four  (iiMl   OiK'-llnli   P<>r  Cent. 
Oold  HoiKiN  l>ue  1»4» 

(Kxli  1  nil     I.o.in. ) 
Coupons    due    AiiKiisi     i,    i9i<j,    of    the    above 
Hon'U   will   lie  ii.ikI   orj    i>retenlHtion  at  our  ofTicc 
on   and  after   thai   'l.il'-. 

SPEYER     &.    CO. 


New    York     fiilv 


I'/i-l. 


#  ^ewANcE  ^ 


Pff»(H«  WKir  IvHly  Pt«rt»  -  PrUafi  Eltilrle  LI|M  Pltiilt 
UwH»  M^Mtl  Pl«rt(-lM«liRt  t(*r(c«  Tanki  tni  Pympi 
Nm*  Pmm  PlfiHi-OaMilM  EnKiMt-Pmiipliig  MuhhMry 

milMlH  mm  Ma0mit»H  MmnI  mn  «•««•■( 

NCWANU    WATIR    SUPPLY    CO. 


6f</  0(<t    niRST   M()rt(;ai;i:s  on  s()Ullll•.K^ 

/H    TO   A  /C''     KIAI.     I'SIATI':.      Alisolutely    sale.       Le 
nil-  show  vnii.       ylsA'/iiy  //.v7. 

8.    J.   PBTRBE,    Court  House,    RussellviUe,  Ala, 


ACilCNClES 


Co-Operatlve  Schools  Agency,    i.  ii  park  row.  n.  y. 

l-.n:iiu<-<l  liy  lirHt  bcIkioIs  in  U    S-       All  Cl.isucs.      Call   or   write. 
Intiiriii.ition,  consultalioii,  c.il.iloi!" 


rs  lice.     Tel.  396.1  Corlialuil. 


The  Teachers  Exchange 

iti  coMMr.NO.s   rr ACiinu.s,  tuioius  anl>  schools 

The  Prall  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avnniio.  Now  York 

l<r(  oiriiiirtirN  ir.M  Ihts  Io  <  nWt-^rs,    ptililU    .ind   itrivnte  Hchools 
111  ;ill  p.iirH  ot  thr  <i^\\\\\T\. 

Advlitrs  p.irrrils  alxxtt  hi  hooK.  Wm.   O.    Pratt,   Mtft. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc. 

I'lriviilc's  scliools  of  «ll  k'"<Ic»  with  C(mi|icMciit 
l<-;i(lurs.  AHMiilH  Icachcrs  In  olilaiiiiiiK  l><>^>lioiiM. 
ScikI  for  Uullclin.  «i  Chapi-l  .Si.,  Alb.uiy.  N.  Y. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2  \  I'lirk  SIrffl.  IIonIoii.  IVIiinN. 

Now  york.IBB  Filth  Ave.  ChloRKO,  30  JaokBnn  Bnulovard 

WathlnKlon.  IbOb  Ponn  Avn.     Denver.  RIB  Cen.  Snv.  Hk.  BIdK. 

Portland.  Ore..  611  Swetland     Berknloy.  Cnl..  IW.  Shattuok 

BidK.         Lot  Angelea.  236  Uouiiias  Bulldlni  Ave. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 


la>urc>  A<aio>l  Mariac  aoii  lolaail  Traatpurtatioo 

Kuk  <tu<l  Will  Utue  Polu-iet  Mdkia«  Lu>>  fay 

•  bU  ia  Eufupc  tad  Orieotal  Coualriet 

"  "  Vwrli   III   IMJ. 

<•(  a    sliullar 
'   '  .  -  1  :    lU|ulilutiMl   mill 

|>ari  Mf  iia  i-uiiital,  lu  tin-  •■\U'iit  ••(  IlllU.UitU, 
una  uai-il,  uitli  i-<iiia<-iit  nt  tli<-  atuckliuUliTa,  liy 
llitr  Alluiitk'  Miiiiial  liiaiiruiii'i-  I'uujpuiiy  aiitl 
I'i'IMtil  uitli'a  lioiiiia  aud  liiti-reat  at  the  explra- 
lluu    ut    t»u   jvucs. 

During  Ita  fxlatfnoe  the  com- 

|Mi  1      I  a'i     ii.siiivd     |irii|M'rty 

I      II,.     11 f |27.219.a45,82rt.OO 

U'l'lt'ti   ("iiiiiiiua   thert-uii  to 

tile   exl.-iit   "f 2N2,1M>H.42".»  SO 

I'uld  luaat-a  Uui;Iiib  that  pt-rlotl  Hl,5il7,5.'iii.::0 
Uaueil     oirtirti'atea    of     prudts 

to    d.-aliis 89,740,400.00 

(K    wlili'h    thiTf   have    In-eii    re- 

(leeioeil    82,407,340.00 

Leuviug    outataiidliig    at    prea- 

.iit     tluio 7,243,0(iO.(M) 

Int. nat     iHiid    on    certificates 

.iiiiMiiiits    ti> 22,5S5,040.25 

On  liiceiuh<T  31.   1013,   (h.-  aa- 

8ftB        of        the        cuiu[iaiiy 

auiountid     to 13,2.'.9.024.  IB 

The  profitg  of  the  euupany  revert  to  the 
assiured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
iniiiuis  terminated  ilnrliii;  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    tlie    ni.st    of    Insurance. 

For  aiu'h  ilivi<l«'iuls.  ortltieati-s  are  Issued 
suliject  to  dividends  of  inten-st  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed.  In  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

.\.    A.    RAVKX.    I'res. 

C0UM:I.II  .S  1:I,IH;KT.    Vlce-Pres. 

WAl.TKU    wool)   I'AK.SONS.   2d   Vlce-rres. 

fllAlM.K.S     i:.     l"AV.     .M     Vici -I'res. 

C.     .^TANroN     lM.(iVl)-J()Ni;.S,     S,>-. 


AI^  IiyiCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  nffiTod 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
AliSolute  safety  is  thi-  first  reipiisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  eipiuliy  Important, 
und  these  wem  inoouii>atil>le.  .\side  fiom 
government  bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  nnl  d-rtain 
than  an  amuiltv  with  th.^  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  whicli  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  iwi.vmeut  of  $3,000  by 
a  man  aged  07  would  i>roTiile  an  aninKil  In- 
come of  ?t'>lS.35  absolutelr  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  .\nnuitv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age.    male    or    female. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  of  New  Yorli  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHX  P.  MUXX,  M.D.,  President 

Fimance  Committee 

CT.AREXCE   H.    KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    rORTER.   Banker 

EDW.XRD   TOWXSEXD 
Pres.  Importers  and   Traders  Sat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
surance or  not.  ma.v  mal^e  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  it 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Rroadway.    New    York    City. 


GET    THE    SA.VIIMG    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  ailvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  iiicreas<'S  bis  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  In 
accumulating  a  sntficlent  sum  to  suiqiort  him 
In  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  effected  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  bv  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Y'ork.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  securt^  In- 
vestment.      Fur   a    srimple    policy    write    to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide.    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW   YORK 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDKRWOOD 


FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 

For  several  months  past  President 
Kin^sley,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  ha.s  been  actively  en- 
Ka^ed,  thru  the  medium  of  correspond- 
ence, in  securinfi:  the  opinions  of  insur- 
ance company  officials  in  all  branches 
of  the  busine.ss  on  his  proposition  for 
an  energetic  campaign  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  concentrating 
the  supervisory  power  over  the  com- 
panies transacting  an  interstate  busi- 
ness in  the  Federal  Government,  simul- 
taneously excluding  the  states  from  ex- 
ercizing those  powers.  Our  readers  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Kingsley's  views  on 
the  subject  thru  his  contribution  to  The 
Independent  of  April  20  last. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
procured  an  opinion  on  the  question 
from  Hon.  John  C.  Spooner,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  resolution  now  pending  in  Congress 
is  in  the  following  form: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late the  business  (or  commerce)  of  in- 
surance thruout  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions." 

Mr.  Spooner  thinks  the  phrase,  "or 
commerce,"  adds  nothing  and  should  be 
omitted.  As  the  comprehensive  form  of 
this  proposition  would  place  the  whole 
business  of  insurance  (intra-state  as 
well  as  inter-state)  in  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Spooner 
expresses  a  doubt  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  states  would  ratify  it.  He  pro- 
poses the  following  as  a  substitute: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  insurance  by  a 
corporation  in  states  other  than  that 
by  which  it  was  created." 

It  seems  altogether  probable,  says 
Mr.  Spooner,  that  such  a  provision, 
while  not  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
congressional  power,  would  be  more 
popular  and  satisfactory  to  the  states. 
That  it  would  be  more  acceptable  is 
readily  admitted,  for  if  any  of  the 
states  are  willing  to  denude  themselves 
of  their  regulatory  power  over  the  com- 
panies of  other  states  operating  within 
their  borders,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  would  yield  jurisdiction 
over  the  companies  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. 

The  real  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
in  this  matter  is  the  probable  unwilling- 
ness of  any  state  to  agree  to  any 
amendment  that  will  have  the  effect  of 
abridging,  by  ever  so  little,  the  author- 
ity it  now  possesses. 

If  adopted  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  amendment  phrased  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Spooner?  Under  it,  he  says,  "it 
would  seem  clear  that  no  state  could 
impose  any  license,  imposition,  or  other 
form  of  tax  at  all  on  insurance  corpor- 
ations, or  upon  the  agents  of  such  cor- 
porations,   carrying    on    an    insurance 


business  in  a  state  other  than  that 
which  created  such  corporation.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Federal  power  would 
be  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
'complete  in  itself  and  exercizable  to 
its  utmost  extent,  without  limitations, 
other  than  those  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution   itself.' 

"Hence,  it  would  follow  that  no  state 
could  compel  a  foreign  corporation  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in 
the  business  of  insurance  within  that 
state." 

In  further  prosecution  of  the  work 
he  has  undertaken  in  this  interest,  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  communicated  Mr.  Spoon- 
er's  opinion  to  the  heads  of  the  various 
insurance  companies  of  the  country, 
supplementing  it  by  a  report  of  the 
developments  since  he  wrote  them  in 
March.  He  states  that  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  confer  with  the  insured  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  wishes  in 
the  matter.  He  asks  his  colleagues  if 
they  are  willing  in  their  own  way  to 
put  the  question  before  their  policy- 
holders, asking  that  they  answer  yes 
or  no  to  substantially  the  following  in- 
quiry: 

"Do  you  favor  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  by  Congress,  submitting  to 
the  several  states,  for  ratification  or 
rejection,  a  constitutional  amendment 
under  which  (if  adopted)  all  insurance 
interstate  in  its  character  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  only  by  the  Federal 
Government?" 

THE     GREATEST     BUSINESS     IN 
THE   WORLD 

The    business    of   life   insurance   has 
grown    to   proportions    so    large    as    to 
render    its    succeeding    annual    records 
not    easily   comprehensible   by   the   hu- 
man   mind.    We    have    become    accus- 
tomed to  listening  to  and  reading  about 
objects    aggregating   hundreds   of   mil- 
lions, but  except  relatively,  they  mean 
little  to  us  for  the  imagination  is  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  mentally  realizing 
them.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
standing  before  a   neatly   stacked   pile 
of    silver    dollars     to    correctly    state 
whether  they  numbered  one  million  or 
ten  millions.   So  when  we  read  in  the 
advance  sheet  of  the  annual  life  insur- 
ance  report  of  the   Insurance   Depart- 
ment of  New  York  that  the  thirty-five 
life  insurance  companies  authorized  to 
transact  business  in  that  state  held  on 
December  31,  1913,  assets  ag"gregating 
$4,417,298,211,    about    all    we    actually 
understand  is  that  the  sum  is  tremen- 
dously  large    because    the   mind    is    in- 
capable of  forming  a  picture  that  will 
remotely  represent  it.  We  may  attempt 
to  re-state  it  in  simpler  terms:  as  that 
it   is   four   thousand    four   hundred   anil 
seventeen  millions  and  odd.  but  we  can- 
not imagine  one  million,  to  say  nothing 
of  four  thousaiul  millions. 
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Further  along,  when  we  read  that  this 
sum  represents  an  increase  in  assets 
during  the  year  of  $243,344,632,  about 
all  we  know  is  that  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  and  that  at  the 
same  rate  another  billion  will  be  added 
in  the  next  four  years.  We  remember 
that  the  total  population  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  about  100,- 
000,000  and  we  calculate  that  the  assets 
of  these  thirty-five  life  insui-ance  com- 
panies if  equally  distributed  among 
them  would  give  each  man,  woman  and 
child  a  fraction  more  than  $40.  It  is 
thru  such  extraneous  aids  as  these  com- 
paratively applied  that  we  are  enabled 
to  partially  understand  the  vast  extent 
to  which  the  life  insurance  estate  has 
grown  in  the  United  States.  And  then 
we  are  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
about  200  companies  in  existence  which, 
not  doing  business  in  New  York,  do  not 
report  to  its  Insurance  Department 
and  that  their  assets  are  not  included 
in  the  figures  quoted.  The  aggregate  of 
these,  however,  will  probably  not  reach 
a  billion. 

The  total  number  of  "ordinary'"  pol- 
icies in  force  on  December  31,  1913,  in 
the  thirty-five  companies  reporting  to 
the  New  York  department  was  7,452,- 
154,  representing  $14,304,638,791  of  in- 
surance, a  net  increase  for  the  year  of 
450,241  policies  and  $777,317,569  of  in- 
surance. In  addition  there  was  $3,656,- 
603,109  "industrial"  insurance  in  force, 
a  gain  in  the  year  of  $223,835,640,  the 
total  increase  of  both  classes  being 
$1,001,153,209.  So  that  we  find,  adding 
the  "ordinary"  and  "industrial"  to- 
gether, that  thirty-five  companies  are 
carrying  $17,961,241,900  insurance  of 
the  old  line,  legal  reserve  quality. 


The  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  In- 
surance Company  of  Boston  has  com- 
pleted the  task  of  increasing  its  capital 
stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  Its 
semi-annual  statement  as  of  June  30, 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Insur- 
ance Department  of  Massachusetts, 
shows  total  assets  of  $4,787,135  and 
surplus  as  to  polir-yho'.ders  of  $2,479,- 
425.  Several  months  aro  the  .Massa- 
chu.setts  Bonding  acquired  by  purchase 
the  plant  and  bu.sine.ss  of  the  United 
States  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  giv- 
ing it  an  in'-rr^aKf-d  annual  prf;mium  in- 
come of  $1,000,000.  The  expense  of  this 
transaction  was  incurred  before  the 
semi-annual  stetement  was  madf,  and 
the  company  has  taken  no  credit  for 
the  value  of  the  purchase  in  making  up 
the  account. 

An  examination  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Iloyal  Indemnity  Company 
just  completed  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York,  as  of  Dr;rem- 
^J«r  31,  1913,  shows  assets  aggregating 
$3,514,126;  t/>tal  liabilities  (not  in- 
cluding^capital;,  $1,928,384;  net  sur- 
plus, 1580,741,  The  net  surplus  was 
cairulated  by  th»-  department  to  be 
1167,000  greater  than  claimed  by  the 
company.  The  examiners  pronounce 
the  f-ompany  to  l>e  strong  f'wiarKially 
and  effKJently  and  economically  man- 
aged 
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It  isn't  the  tyranny  of  business 
over  politics  which  worries  the 
American  people  now:   it  is  the 
meddling  of  politics  with  business. 

Well;  what  has  this  to  do  with 
Murphy  Varnish? 

We  make  Varnishes  of  the  fine 
and  lastmg  quality  which  is  required 
by  the  great  Transportation  Companies 
and  by  Manufacturers  of  the  finest 
products;  and  we  know  how  these 
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CALENDAR 

Matches  for  the  Davis  Cup  are  now 
in  progress.  The  winners  of  the  Aus- 
tralasia-British Isles  match  will  meet 
the  American  team  in  the  challenge 
round  at  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club, 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Lsland,  on  August  13, 
IJf  and  15. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  will 
meet  in  conference  at  Stockholm  on 
August  19. 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 
will  be  held  in  Boston  from  Auguat  IS 
to  20.- 

An  open-air  flower  exhibition  will  be 
held   in   Boston   from  August  18  to  21. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League 
is  to  hold  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  August  19,  20 
and  21.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  negro  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  success  along  business  lines. 

There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  21 — total  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  partial  in  northeastern 
America.  The  full  effect  will  be  seen 
in  Persia,  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  At 
8unri.se,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  ob- 
served in  Canada  and  in  our  northern 
.states. 

The  Forty-flr.st  A.ssembly  at  Chau- 
tau'iua  is  now  in  |»rogress.  Recognition 
I>ay  falls  on  August  19.  The  assembly 
clo.ses  on  August  .10. 

A  Colonial  Exhiliition  will  be  held  at 
Samarang,  Java,  from  August  U)  No- 
vemhcr,  191/,.  It  i^  to  "give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  Dutch  Indies  in 
their  present  nro  perous  condition  at- 
tained since  the  i 'storation  of  l)utch 
rule  in    1814." 

The  tenth  aMrnKiJ  conference  of  the 
Chinese  Student  Alliance  in  the  east- 
ern states  will  In  lield  at  the  Amherst 
Agricultural  Toll,  fe  frf>m  August  2H 
to  September   h. 

Svpti-ti»\)ir  (i  ha-;  been  designati-d  as 
Labor  .Sunday  by  the  f''ederal  Crjiirici! 
CommiHsiori  on  '  ije  Church  and  Social 
Service. 


The  National  Star-spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  commemorating  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  Baltimore  at  North 
Point  and  Fort  McHenry,  and  the 
writing  of  the  national  anthem,  will  be 
held  at  Baltimore,  September  C  to  13. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  in  the  Palace  of  Peace 
from  September  7  to  12. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Septem- 
ber 8  and  .9,  will  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation,  in  charge 
of  the  National  Tax  Association. 

The  races  for  the  America's  Cup  are 
to  be  held  at  New  York  on  September 
10,  12  an,d  15,  unless  England  goes  to 
war. 

The  twenty-first  World's  Peace  Con- 
gress will  not  occur  in  Vienna  Septem,- 
ber  15-19.  '•  ^ 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
sent,  is  open  until  September  15. 

An  Anglo-American  exposition  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  peace  and 
progress  in  arts,  sciences  and  indus- 
tries is  open  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Lon- 
don, till  October. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
Graphic  Arts  will  remain  open  until 
October,  191j. 

The  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  October  6,  7  and  8. 

The  American  Banking  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  on  October  14  and  15. 

The  International  Sunday  School 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  from  October  18,  to  25,  1916. 
One  thousand  delegates  from  America 
and  300  from  other  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  October  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
president  of  the  association;  Senator 
Root,  the  Ambassador  from  Argentina, 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada. 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Bacon  will  be  ob- 
.served  at  Columbia  with  commemora- 
tive exercizes  and  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  studies.  A  great  pageant  of 
the  culture  of  the  thirteenth  century 
will  be  given  on  November  U- 

Barnard  College,  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  on  November  5. 

The  sixth  annual  Medical  Mission- 
ary Conference  will  be  held  at  Battle 
Creek,   Michi^i^n,  November  17-20. 

The  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  national  convention 
in  Topeka,  Kansa.s — the  prohibition  cap- 
ital of  the  nation — December  29  to  Jan- 
uary U. 

The  Second  Universal  Races  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  Paris  in  1915. 
Mr.  (i.  Spiller  is  honorary  .secretary, 
6:{  South   Hill   Park,  London. 

MeLween  iXhirrh  J,  and  .April  15,   1915, 

a  monster  naval  parade  from  Hampton 

l^oads  to  San     Francisco    via    Panama 

'will  mark   the    formal    opening    of    the 

^anal. 

The  S(  (  oik!  Intettiatioiull  Eugenics 
Congre.^.s  will  be  held  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City,    Srjilrnilirr    23-2fi,     llt'ir,. 
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WHOM  THE  GODS  WOULD  DESTROY 


ANCIENT  history  closed  at  midnight  of  July  31, 
1914.  The  monstrous  war  with  which  modern 
history  begins  will  end,  as  the  big  and  little 
wars  of  the  old  days  did.  This  is  hard  to  realize 
now,  but  the  sooner  those  men  upon  whom  will  fall  the 
duty  of  shaping  a  new  order  of  things  begin  to  think 
about  their  problem,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

There  will  be  some  accounts  to  be  settled  after  peace 
is  declared,  and  the  biggest  one  will  be  that  which 
Enlightenment  has  against  Medievalism. 

Whatever  causes  of  strife  may  have  been  lurking  in 
the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  they  would  not  have 
massed  and  exploded  in  this  demoniac  war  without  the 
agency  of  the  Head  Devils.  Race  differences  there  are. 
Conflicting  national  interests  there  are.  The  growth  of 
populations  already  dense,  and  looking  for  new  oppor- 
tunities for  enterprise  and  livelihood,  has  been  disturb- 
ing economic  equilibrium.  Religious  antagonisms  have 
fostered  hatred.  But  none  of  these  things  by  itself,  nor 
all  of  them  in  combination,  would  have  made  war  if  the 
consuming  vanity,  the  monstrous  egotism  and  the 
medieval-mindedness  of  the  absolute  monarchs  had  not 
been  thrown  into  the  scale. 


When  the  work  of  devastation  is  done  there  will  be 
left  the  stricken,  sobered  peoples.  Every  family  will 
have  lost  father  or  son,  husband  or  brother.  Resources 
will  have  been  swept  awa.y.  Industry  will  be  paralyzed. 
Farms  will  have  been  stripped,  villages,  towns  and  cities 
desolated.  But  fortitude  and  courage  will  be  left,  and 
men  will  set  themselves  about  the  task  of  building  a 
new  civilization. 

They  will  not  be  tolerant  then  of  pious  hypocrites 
asserting  divine  right,  and  claiming  to  be  vicegerents 
of  God.  They  will  not  be  tolerant  of  taxes  for  the 
wanton  expenditures  of  royal  families.  They  will  not 
deprive  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  enrich 
the  manufacturers  of  artillery  and  powder.  They  will 
cross  these  items  from  their  ledgers,  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  creation  of  a  social  order  under  which 
men  and  women  who  are  content  to  dwell  peaceably 
on  their  own  reservations  can  enjoy  liberty  and  pursue 
happiness. 

Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 
Mad  with  the  lust  of  power,  drunk  with  their  own  ego- 
tism, the  Head  Devils  have  signed  their  own  doom. 
Their  days  are  numbered.  The  monarchs  must  go — and 
they  tvill. 


THE  HIGH   DUTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THERE  are  fifty-five  nations  in  the  world  claiming 
sovereignty.  Of  these,  forty-six  were  civilized 
enough  to  be  invited  to  the  second  Hague  Conference. 
Forty-five  came. 

The.se  unanimou.sly  agreed  to  favor  the  employment 
of  mediation,  commis.sions  of  inquiry  and  arbitration  in 
the  .settlement  of  disputes  after  diplomacy  had  failed. 

Six  of  these  forty-five  nations  are  now  in  a  state  ol 
war.  Thirty-nine  are  still  neutral.  Of  the  latter  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  Italy  are  the  only  powers  of 
the  first  rank.  But  Japan  is  an  ally  of  P^ngland  and  Ital\ 
a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  therefore  the  high 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  United  States  to  rally  th<' 
neutrals  together  and  enlist  them  in  the  cause  of  peace 

President  Wilson  should   now  invite  all  the  goverii- 
ment.s   of  the   world    represented   at  the  .second   Hagii' 
(Conference,  except  those  at  war,  to  unite  in  a  jf>int  noti 
to  the  belligerents  in  the  name  of  civilization,  lr>okinK  to 
the  .nettlement  of  the  queHtion.s  at  JHBue  and  the  reHtor;i 
tion  of  peace. 

fn  case  it  shoulrl  appear  thai  the  neutral  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  deterred  for  reasons  of  prud(!nce  from 
joining  in  Huch  a  note,  the  twenty-five  nationn  of 
America  and  A.sia  should  act  without  them. 


Probably  the  most  promising  course  of  procedure 
would  be  for  the  neutral  nations  to  offer  either  media- 
tion before  a  joint  board,  or  the  estal)lishment  of  an 
armistice  pending  the  investigation  and  report  of  an 
international  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  questions 
involved. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  governments  have 
already  proffered  their  good  offices  and  l)een  repulsed, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Ijelligerents  will  reject  any 
further  suggestions  along  the  same  line  at  the  present 
time,  even  tho  backed  by  the  united  sentiment  of  the 
rest  of  the  glol)e. 

Still,  it  is  of  the  greatest  present  importance  that  a 
course  of  action  shall  be  initiated  which  will  create  the 
wisest  possible  precedent  for  imitation  in  future  crises. 
It  is  e(jually  important  to  bring  together  tho  neu- 
tral nations  in  joint  advocacy  of  peaceful  methods  of 
settlement  which  they  will  be  ready  to  urge  strongly  on 
the  belligerents  when  one  side  or  the  other  shall  have 
received  a  repulse  which  will  incline  them  to  listen  to 
reason. 

At  all  events,  the  neutral  Jiations  hnvo  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  organizing  mow  for 
peace.  Let  the  United  States  take  the  lead. 
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THE   FOKC'KS   BKHIND  THE  CONFLICT 

THE  primary  and  osteiiiiible  cause  of  this  furore 
which  has  set  the  world  attarne  is  the  shooting  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  at  Sara- 
yevo  on  June  27  by  a  Servian  youth.  It  is  because  of 
this  deplorable  but  relatively  insignirtcant  event  that  the 
financial  system  of  the  world  is  in  chaos,  that  interna- 
tional commerce  is  suspended,  that  industries  are  every- 
where demoralized  and  families  ruined,  and  that  mill- 
ions of  men  in  Europe  have  taken  up  arms  with  intent 
to  slaughter  each  other. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Archduke,  hated 
and  disliked  by  all  the  races  of  his  future  empire,  is, 
even  after  the  Scythian  fashion,  worth  all  this  carnage. 
The  willingness  of  Servia  to  make  all  amends  and  com- 
ply with  all  the  conditions  except  one  demanded  of  her, 
shows  that  avenging  the  Archduke  is  a  mere  pretext  for 
a  Servian  invasion. 

There  would  be  something  inspiring  in  the  thought 
that  all  Europe  sprang  to  arms  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  nation  bullying  a  weaker  one,  fifty  millions 
against  two;  that  a  wave  of  righteous  indignation  swept 
round  the  world  at  the  prospect  of  Servia's  loss  of  inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately,  the  facts  cannot  be  interpreted 
so  favorably  to  human  nature.  The  powers  viewed  with 
great  calmness  the  ravages  of  fire  and  sword  in  the 
Balkans  last  year,  A  generation  ago  Gladstone's  tale  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  in  Bulgaria  thrilled 
the  heart  of  the  British  people  and  changed  the  policy 
of  the  Government  from  pro-Turkish  to  pro-Russian, 
but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  Great  Britain  now  cham- 
pions the  cause  of  Servia  from  any  such  noble  motive. 
No  doubt  the  Russian  people  have  a  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  their  fellow  Slavs  in  the  Balkans,  but  it  is 
not  unduly  cynical  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  so  much  this 
racial  sympathy  as  it  is  the  fear  of  losing  all  hope  of 
getting  Constantinople  which  has  rallied  Russia  to  the 
defense  of  Servia  in  distress.  And  far  away  Japan,  what 
cares  she  for  the  shifting  boundaries  in  the  Balkans? 

No,  a  world-wide  war  under  these  conditions  cannot  be 
justified  even  by  an  appeal  to  selfish  national  interests 
or  blind  racial  prejudice.  The  line-up  of  the  opposing 
powers  is  as  arbitrary  and  irrational  as  if  they  had  been 
picked  by  chance.  They  call  it  a  struggle  between  Slav 
and  Teuton,  but  there  are  twenty-four  million  Slavs  in 
Austria-Hungary,  and  two  million  Teutons  in  Russia, 
to  consider  only  the  principal  antagonists,  and  as  for 
their  allies,  it  is  embarrassing  to  class  the  English, 
French  and  Japanese  as  Slavs  and  the  Italians  as 
Teutons.  Is  it  then  a  war  between  European  and  Asiatic, 
between  the  White  and  the  Yellow  races,  such  as  Cali- 
fornians  and  Australians  are  looking  for?  If  so,  what  is 
the  average  complexion  of  the  British  empire  as  a 
whole,  and  how  come  France  and  Japan  to  be  on  the 
same  side?  Is  religion  the  divisive  factor,  as  unfor- 
tunately it  has  often  been  in  history?  But  we  see 
Protestant  Prussia  rallying  to  the  support  of  Catholic 
Austria,  and  Orthodox  Russia  backed  by  Protestant 
England  and  Shintoist  Japan.  Classified  according  to 
national  character,  ideals,  language  and  religion,  France 
and  Italy  belong  together,  so  do  Germany  and  England, 
but  the  caprices  of  international  politics  have  placed 
England  and  France  on  one  side  and  Germany  and  Italy 
on  the  other.  If  we  consider  the  alignment  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  interests,  it  appears  quite  as 


absurd.  Austria  and  Italy  are  rivals  in  the  Balkans,  as 
Russia  and  Japan  are  in  Manchuria. 

Such  is  the  ridiculous  and  tragical  situation  resulting 
from  the  survival  of  the  antiquated  superstition  of  the 
"balance  of  power,"  that  is,  the  theory  that  the  prosper- 
ity of  one  luition  was  an  injury  to  others;  a  doctrine  as 
false  and  pernicious  as  the  analogous  theory  of  the 
"balance  of  trade,"  that  in  every  commercial  exchange 
one  country  was  a  loser  and  the  other  a  gainer.  This 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  "balance  of 
power"  has  led  to  the  intricate  network  of  secret  alli- 
ances and  ententes  in  which  the  world  is  now  ensnared. 
None  of  these  governmental  engagements  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  countries  concerned, 
and  those  who  are  being  called  upon  to  support  them 
with  their  lives  do  not  even  know  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  to  which  they  have  been  pledged.  The 
people,  therefore,  would  be  quite  justified  in  repudiating 
these  unauthorized  contracts  of  kings  and  cabinets  when 
it  is  found  that  they  are  opposed  to  national  interests 
or  conscience.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  war  can  be  pre- 
vented when  a  nation  is  fighting  mad  or  when  it  is 
tempted  by  some  great  prize.  But  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  prevent  a  war — or  even  to  stop  one  after  it  is  started 
— when  the  countries  involved  have  no  hatred  toward 
one  another  and  can  see  no  gain  by  engaging  in  war- 
fare. That  is  the  case  today.  Most  of  the  people  con- 
cerned in  the  present  conflict  have  neither  racial  antag- 
onism nor  economic  interests  as  an  excuse  for  enmity. 
They  are  no  more  enemies  than  the  Reds  and  the  Blues 
into  which  an  army  corps  is  divided  for  practice  maneu- 
vers. But  now  the  guns  are  loaded  and  those  who  bear 
them  have  nothing  to  say  about  whom  they  shall  shoot. 
Universal  democracy  and  public  diplomacy  may  not  stop 
war  altogether,  but  it  should  stop  such  a  futile  and  dis- 
astrous conflict  as  has  come  upon  us. 


AMERICA'S    PART  IN  THE  STRUGGLE 

IN  the  great  European  war  the  United  States  is  seri- 
ously concerned.  But  it  need  not  convulse  us.  Luckily 
we  have  the  Atlantic  between  us  and  Europe.  It  is 
their  war,  not  ours.  We  can  keep  cool  and  -accept  our 
share  in  the  general  misfortune,  while  rejoicing  that  we 
and  the  republics  of  the  two  Americas  are  not  of  the 
chief  sufferers. 

We  have  no  concern  with  the  European  balance  of 
power.  Nor  are  we  Servia's  Big  Brother.  Russia  is 
her  Big  Brother.  We  are  Big  Brother  to  our  American 
republics,  and  if  any  European  power  should  endeavor 
to  take  any  of  their  territory  we  should  speedily  pro- 
test with  army  and  navy.  We  should  thus  keep  the  peace, 
prevent  robbery,  and  make  the  most  of  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Russia  has  a  parallel  doctrine  for  the  defense  of 
the  Slav  states;  and  if  one  of  these  days  those  Slav 
states  should  choose  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  a  regen- 
erated Russia,  we  could  not  grieve.  We  would  not  like 
it  to  have  either  Austria  or  Russia  take  them  without 
their  good  will,  just  as  we  would  not  have  the  Ihiitod 
States  take  one  rod  of  contiguous  or  non-contiguous 
territory  without  the  assent  of  its  people.  The  larger  a 
nation  is  the  better,  if  it  is  only  a  really  free,  self- 
governing  nation.  Enlargement  moans  fewer  custoni 
houses  and  fewer  chances  of  war. 

What  the  alarm  of  war  means  we  see  first  in  the  sud- 
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den  closing  of  all  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  world.  In 
the  event  of  war  a  multitude  of  people  will  need  ready 
money,  and  to  get  it  they  must  sell  their  securities. 
These  are  thrown  on  the  markets  in  such  quantities  that 
there  are  no  buyers  unless  the  price  goes  down.  So  for 
two  or  three  days  in  Wall  Street  the  prices  of  the  best 
securities,  those  sure  to  pay  six  gr  eight  per  cent  divi- 
dends, fell  so  rapidly  that  a  general  panic  seemed  inev- 
itable and  a  multitude  of  failures.  No  one  could  guess 
what  the  havoc  might  be.  So  the  governors  of  the 
Exchange  closed  it  and  stopped  all  business  indefinitely, 
and  let  the  brokers  go  a-fishing.  That  it  should  close  and 
all  our  other  exchanges  close  is  unfortunate  and  incon- 
venient; but  it  is  not  so  bad  for  us  as  it  is  for  the  Euro- 
peans who  were  glutting  Wall  Street  with  orders  to 
sell.  We  Americans  are  not  compelled  to  sell.  We  have 
had  no  failures  of  stock-brokers  on  account  of  the  war 
scare.  We  can  hold  what  we  own  in  our  boxes  and  vaults 
and  be  happy. 

There  is  no  evil  without  some  minor  good.  In  case  of 
war  all  foodstuffs — and  foodstuffs  are  the  chief  of  prod- 
ucts— will  rise  in  value  to  the  advantage  of  farmers. 
Already  wheat  has  past  the  dollar  mark.  If  the  bread- 
winners are  sent  to  the  army,  Europe  will  have  to  buy 
wheat  from  us,  and  our  harvests  are  plenteous.  Cotton 
may  fall  if  European  mills  withdraw  their  orders,  but 
nearly  everything  else  that  Europe  wants  she  will  have 
to  seek  from  us.  The  main  question  is  likely  to  be.  How 
can  we  transport  our  products  if  the  big  fleets  of 
German  and  French  and  English  steamships  are  taken 
by  the  governments  for  military  use?  But  that  gives  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  our  commercial  navy  if  we 
have  wisdom  to  take  advantage  of  it.  At  present  we  have 
no  commercial  navy,  except  for  coast  service,  because 
we  do  not,  by  a  foolish  law  which  The  Independent  has 
often  condemned,  allow  any  ship  to  carry  the  American 
flag  unless  it  is  built  in  this  country ;  and  we  allow 
no  foreign  flag  to  be  engaged  in  domestic  commerce. 
Accordingly,  only  American  vessels  sail  from  port  to 
port,  and  only  foreign  ves.sels  reach  us  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  That  law,  made  for  the  benefit  of  ship- 
builders, gives  them  no  benefit,  so  far  as  foreign  com- 
merce is  concerned.  What  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  hop-- 
this  Administration  will  do,  is  to  repeal  the  present  law 
and  put  in  its  place  a  law  which  will  allow  our  mer- 
chants who  export  our  products  to  send  them  abroad  it- 
their  own  vessels.  A  hundred  years  ago  our  flag  wa- 
seen  in  every  harbor  of  the  world.  Now  it  is  known 
abroad  only  as  seen  flying  over  a  consul's  office. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  steamships  just  at  this  time 
may  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  visiting  P^.urope.  They  may  thank 
Congress  for  their  annoyance,  for  it  is  Congress  that 
has  given  over  the  transatlantic  service  to  foreigners. 
The  rest  of  us  who  have  remained  at  home  may  thank 
their  poverty  or  their  luck  that  they  escape  this  evil, 
which  is  about  the  mf>st  unfortunate  of  all  the  troubW^s 
which  a  F^uropean  war  will  give  us. 

But  above  all  nations  is  humanity.  The  whole  bofly 
Buffers  when  any  of  its  members  are  maimed,  AriH 
chiefly  our  most  hearty  sympathy  and  Morrow  must  he 
felt  for  the  nations  involved  and  their  peoples,  with 
whom  we  are  at  peace,  and  whose  strong  men  will  l<" 
mown  down  like  grass  at  harvest  time,  f'an  it  be  <an 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  allow  it  that  th»!y  shall 
engage  in  murderous  slaughter  and  kill  their  own  rnen 


and  starve  their  own  women  and  children?  It  is  incred- 
ible, but  it  may  be  true.  The  first  blame  rests  on  the 
nation  that  wantonly  lit  the  fuse  that  blew  up  the  whole 
magazine.  May  Heaven  aid  the  counsels  of  those  states- 
men who  are  trying  to  hold  back  the  conflagration  and 
save  the  homes  and  lives  of  all  the  grandest  nations  of 
Europe.  And  may  the  same  kindly  Power  forge  iron  in 
place  of  tow  to  make  strong  the  bands  that  hold  together 
the  nations  that  send  their  envoys  to  the  Peace  Palace 
of  The  Hague. 


THE  PITY  OF  IT 

SERVIA's  trouble  is  swallowed  up  in  the  larger 
tragedy  that  Austria's  wantonness  has  unfolded. 
But  that  it  has  occurred  is  largely  Servia's  fault. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  assassination  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria,  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  the 
Servian  Government  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
that  foul  deed,  altho  Servians  committed  it.  What  we 
would  say  is,  that  Servia  was  guilty,  shockingly  guilty, 
after  Turkey  had  been  humbled  by  the  combined  Balkan 
powers,  in  breaking  up  that  combination  and  joining 
with  Greece  and  Montenegro  in  humbling  Bulgaria.  We 
do  not  decide  the  question  whether  Bulgaria  was  also 
at  fault  and  by  her  greed  had  provoked  her  allies.  That 
may  be  true,  but  it  was  a  sharmeful  deed  which  set  the 
four  little  nations,  strong  together  but  weak  apart,  to 
fighting  each  other. 

Think  what  might  have  been,  and  then  what  was. 
Suppose  the  Balkan  powers,  with  Greece  as  their  ally, 
had  stood  together.  Then,  in  firm  compact,  they  might 
have  defied  Turkey  and  even  Austria.  But  they  quar- 
reled and  fought  each  other,  and  the  first  result  was 
that  Turkey  took  advantage  of  the  chance,  as  of  course- 
she  would,  and  recovered  Adrianople,  which  had  cost  so 
much  blood.  Bulgaria  was  humiliated  by  defeat  and  the 
loss  of  half  her  conquests.  Servia  gloated  over  the  dis- 
grace of  her  ally,  not  thinking  that  her  turn  would 
come.  But  Austria,  which  had  before  taken  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  came  down  on  little  and  feeble  Servia 
when  the  chance  came,  and  now  declares  war,  just  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  Servia  to  give  up  a  goodly 
portion  of  her  territory  to  her  big  neighbor.  Had  these 
small  nations  held  together  Servia  could  have  kept  her 
own,  which  now  she  may  lose.  Servia  had  not  learned 
the  lesson  which  we  learned  early,  "United  we  stand; 
divided  we  fall."  Oh,  the  pity  of  it! 


CANNON  SMOKE 

WHEN  Win.ston  Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  his  Manchester  speech  on  the  18th 
of  last  October,  renewed  his  proposal  in  behalf  of  the 
British  (Jovernment  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
agree  to  take  a  year's  holiday  In  battleship  building. 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  Naval  Secretary  of  State 
for  (iermany,  replied: 

The  German  navy  has  a  purely  defensive  function,  and 
no  aggressive  purpose. 

Yet  v/ithin  less  than  a  year  (Jcrmany  declares  a  war 
so  stupendr)us  as  to  stagger  humanity,  while  the  whole 
armed  camj)  of  Europe  leai)s  to  the  challenge. 

Thus  the  chief  argument  of  the  militarists  that  peace 
can  bf  maintairiffl  only  by  heavy  armaments  vanishes 
likf  (•annr)ri  Mnioke. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY   WHJJAM   HOWARD   TAFT 

A  S  1  wrilf,  (it'rinaiiy  is  ri'porUd  lo   liave   declart'd   war  against   Russia    and   France, 

/%     and    tlu-    participation    of    luigiand  on  the  one    side    and    of    Italy  on    the    other 

J^       j^st'tnis  iniiniiunt.  Nothing  like  it  has   oceurri'd   since    the   fijrcal   Napoleonic  wars, 

and    with    modern    armaments    and    hic^ei     populations    nothing    has    occurred    like    it 

since  the  world  he^an. 

It  is  a  cataclysm.  It  is  a  retrograde  ste|)  in  (Uiristian  civilization.  It  will  be  ditlicult  to 
keep  the  various  countries  of  the  Halkans  out  of  the  war,  and  Greece  and  Turkey  may 
take  part  in  it.  All  Europe  is  to  be  a  battleground.  11  is  reported  that  the  neutrality  of  Hol- 
land has  already  been  ignored  and  Belgium  offers  such  opportunities  in  the  campaigns 
certain  to  follow  that  her  territory,  too,  will  be  the  scene  of  struggle. 

Private  property  and  connnercial  shipping  un<ler  an  enemy's  flag  are  subject  to  cap- 
ture and  appropriation  by  prize  proceedings  and  with  the  formidable  navies  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy  active  the  great  carrying  trade  of  the  world  will  be  in 
large  part  suspended  or  destroyed  or  will  be  burdened  with  such  heavy  insurance  as 
greatly  to  curtail  it. 

The  commerce  of  the  world  makes  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  with 
whom  it  is  conducted  and  its  interruption  means  great  inconvenience  and  economic  suf- 
fering among  all  people  whether  at  peace  or  war.  The  capital  which  the  European  people 
have  invested  by  the  billions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  in 
the  Orient  must  perforce  be  withdrawn  to  till  the  war  chests  of  the  nations  engaged  in  a 
death  grapple,  and  the  enterprises  which  that  capital  made  possible  arc  likely  to  be 
greatly  crippled  while  the  hope  of  any  further  expansion  must  be  delinitely  given  up. 

This  general  European  war  will  give  a  feverish  activity  in  a  number  of  branches 
of  our  industry,  but  on  the  whole  we  shall  suffer  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  that  we 
shall  not  be  destroying  or  blowing  up  our  existing  wealth  or  sacrificing  the  lives  of  our 
best  young  men  and  youth. 

It  is  hard  to  prophesy  the  scope  of  a  war  like  this,  because  history  offers  no  prece- 
dent. It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  limits  of  a  war  of  any  proportions  when  confined  only 
to  two  countries.  In  our  own  small  Spanish  war  we  began  it  to  free  Cuba  and  when  the 
war  closed  we  found  ourselves  ten  thousand  miles  away  with  the  Philippines  on  our 
hands. 

The  immense  waste  of  life  and  treasure  in  a  modern  war  makes  the  loss  to  the  con- 
queror only  less,  if  indeed  it  be  less,  than  the  loss  to  the  conquered. 

With  a  high  patriotic  spirit,  people  enter  upon  war  with  confidence  and  with  the 
thought  of  martial  glory  and  success.  The  sacrifices  thej-^  have  to  make,  the  suffering  they 
have  to  undergo  are  generally  such  that  if  victory  does  not  rest  upon  their  banners  they 
seek  a  scapegoat  for  that  which  they  themselves  have  brought  on  in  the  head  of  the  state, 
and  the  king  or  emperor  who  begins  a  war  or  allows  one  to  begin  puts  at  stake  not  only 
the  prestige  of  his  nation,  but  also  the  stability  and  integrity  of  his  dynasty. 

In  such  a  war  as  this,  therefore,  with    the   universal   tendency   to   popular  control    in 


every  country,  the  strain  and  defeat  in  war  may  lead  to  a  state  of  political  flux  in  those 
countries  which  shall  suffer  defeat,  with  nil  (he  attendant  dilFiculties  and  disorder  that  a 
change  of  government  involves. 

While  we  can  be  sure  that  such  a  war  as  this,  taking  it  by  and  large,  will  be  a  bur- 
den upon  the  United  States  and  is  a  great  misfortune,  looked  at  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  happy  that  we  are  able  to  preserve 
strict  neutrality  in  respect  to  it.  Within  our  hospitable  boundaries  we  have  living  prosper- 
ous and  contented  emigrants  in  large  numbers  from  all  the  countries  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  war  and  the  sympathies  of  these  people  will  of  course  be  with  their  respective 
native  lands.  Were  there  no  other  reason  this  circumstance  would  tend  to  keep  us  free 
from  any  entanglement. 

We  may  sincerely  hope  that  Japan  will  not  be  involved.  She  will  not  be  unless  the  war 
is  carried  on  to  the  far  Orient,  to  India  or  to  China.  Germany  has  but  a  small  settlement 
in  the  Orient,  while  France  and  Russia  and  England  would  be  allies  in  this  war  and  it 
would  seem  quite  unlikely  that  there  would  arise  any  obligation  under  the  English-Jap- 
anese alliance  for  Japan  to  assist  England. 

Of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  therefore,  the  only  ones  left  out  are  likely  to  be  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  perhaps  only  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween Japan  and  England.  Japan,  if  she  keeps  out  of  the  war,  will  occupy  the  same  ad- 
vantageous position,  which  will  be  ours,  of  complete  neutrality,  of  an  actually  judicial 
attitude,  and  therefore,  of  having  an  opportunity  at  some  time,  we  may  hope,  to  mediate 
between  the  powers  and  to  help  to  mitigate  this  disaster  to  mankind. 

At  the  time  when  so  many  friends  of  peace  have  thought  that  we  were  making  real 
progress  toward  the  abolition  of  war  this  sudden  outbreak  of  the  greatest  war  in  history 
is  most  discouraging.  The  future  looks  dark  indeed,  but  we  should  not  despair. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perform."  Now  that  the  war  is  a 
settled  fact,  we  must  hope  that  some  good  may  come  from  this  dreadful  scourge.  The 
armaments  of  Europe  had  been  growin;,'  luavier  and  heavier,  bankrujitcy  has  stared 
many  of  the  nations  in  the  face,  conflict  between  races  had  begun  to  develop. 

War  seemed  likely  at  some  stage  and  the  question  which  each  country  had  to  answer 
for  itself  was  at  what  time  the  sitiialion  would  be  most  favorable  for  its  success.  The  im- 
mediate participants  have  decided  that  llic  lime  has  come  and  thru  their  international 
alliances  all  Europe  is  involved. 

There  has  been  no  real  test  of  the  licjivy  armament  on  land  or  water  as  developed 
by  modern  invention  and  this  contest  is  to  show  what  has  been  well  spent  for  war  purposes 
and  what  has  been  wasted.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  waste  will  not  exceed  in  cost  that 
which  was  spent  to  effective  purpose. 

On<-  thing  1  think  we  can  reasonably  count  on  is  that  with  the  prostration  of 
industry,  with  the  blows  to  piospciity,  willi  the  state  ol  lln\  that  is  likely  lo  follow  this 
titanic  struggle,  there  will  be  every  opj)oiliiiiity  for  common  sense  to  resume  its  sway;  and 
after  the;  horrible  expendiliiic  ol  the  blood  of  the  best  and  the  savings  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  IIk  oj>portunily  and  the  motive  foi-  a  reduction  of  armament  and  (he  taking  away 
of  a  tein|*tali(jii  lo  Inrthei-  war  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

It  i.s  an  awful  remedy,  but  in  the  end   il   may  be  worth   what   il  costs,  iC  it   makes  this 
the  la.st  great   war.  TIm'    innuence   ol    Anieina   can   he   llnown   niosi   ell'eclively    For-   peact- 
when  peace  i»  possible  and   (or  nHiiininni    uniaments  when  disaslei-  and  exhaustion  shall 
make  (he  ((Mdending  peoples  and  llieir  till'  is  H(!e   things  as  they  are. 
Manor  liichclicii,  Qiirhcr 


Europe  Plunges 
Into   War 


ArnuigecUlon       has     Europe    was   arrayed   against   Napo- 
beguii.   The  nations    leon    just    one    hundred    years    ago. 


of  Europe,  after  ten  CJermany  has  invaded  Russia  and 
years  of  preparation,  at  last  are  France,  Russia  has  invaded  Austria 
joined  in  the  greatest  struggle  since    and  Germany,  and  France  has  hurled 


THE    FRANCO-GERMAN    FRONTIER 

The  three  French  fortresses  oppose  a  strong  line  to  the  German  hnc  based  on  Metz  and  StraasburK. 
but  the  general  German  attack,  shown  by  the  long  arrows,   is  directed  elsewhere 
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her  forces  into  (ierman  territory. 
England  also  has  cast  her  lot  on  the 
side  of  war. 

The  conflict  was  immediately  pre- 
cipitated by  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Kaiser  to  Emperor  Nicholas  on  July 
31  for  Russia,  which  was  preparing 
to  attack  Austria  in  aid  of  the  Serbs, 
to  cease  the  mobilization  of  her 
troops  within  twenty-four  hours. 

But  the  Russians,  with  the  mem- 
ory of  their  humiliation  of  1907 
when  they  were  compelled  to  stand 
aside  and  see  Austria  annex  the 
Slavic  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, were  not  again  to  be 
bluffed  by  the  threats  of  the  Kaiser. 
The  answer  of  the  Czar  was  to  order 
complete  mobilization  of  all  Russian 
troops.  When  a  conflict  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  was  thus  seen  to  be 
inevitable  unless  one  or  the  other  re- 
ceded from  its  position,  England  and 
France  exhausted  every  resource  to 
find  a  "formula,"  as  diplomats  say, 
acceptable  to  both.  King  George  him- 
self personally  appealed  to  both  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  while  the  Kai- 
ser sent  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  to  plead  with 
the  Czar  to  accept  the  conditions  he 
himself  had  made. 

^  ^    ,  For  the  first  time 

Germany  Declares    ^.^^^     ^g^^      ^^^^ 

War  on  Russia  i  , 

many     has     been 

compelled  to  make  good  on  her  policy 
of  bluff  and  rattling  the  scabbard, 
which  has  long  been  the  distinguish- 
ing element  of  her  statecraft,  and 
when  the  Czar  refused  to  yield  the 
only  alternative  was  the  declaration 
of  war,  which  was  made  at  7:30 
p.  m.,  August  1,  two  hours  after  the 
Kaiser  had  authorized  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  entire  German  army. 

But  while  mobilization  was  author- 
ized by  imperial  decree  only  on  the 
1st,  under  cover  of  the  decree  de- 
claring Germany  in  a  "state  of  war," 
equivalent  under  the  German  consti- 
tution to  the  martial  law  familiar  in 
most  countries,  it  had  been  secretly 
proceeding  for  several  days.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  German 
legions  were  thus  gathering,  it  is 
reported  that  Russia  and  Austria, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  Great  Britain. 
had  consented  to  refer  the  case  of 
Servia  to  a  neutral  power,  but  whatr 
ever  possibilities  of  peace  were  then 
entertained  were  destroyed  by  the 
uncompromising  attitude  of  Ger- 
many. Her  purposes  were  all  too 
plainly  shown  by  the  many  orders  to 
her  vast  commercial  tloot.  scattered 
in   all   parts   of  the  globe,   to  cancel 
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sailings  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
neutral  ports.  The  sailing  of  the 
"Imperator"  from  Hamburg  and  the 
"Vaterland"  from  New  York  was  can- 
celed, while  the  "President  Grant," 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line,  a 
day  out,  was  hastily  recalled. 

At  Prostken,  in  East  Prussia,  fol- 
lowing the  war  declaration,  shots 
were  exchanged  between  the  border 
patrols,  while  two  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry with  artillery  have  invaded  Ger- 
many with  Johannisburg  as  their  ob- 
jective point.  German  troops  crost 
into  Russian  Poland  and  occupied  the 
important  railway  junction  of  Kalisz 
and  the  cities  of  Czenstochowa  and 
Bendzin.  In  the  North  Sea  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  fleets  are  already 
reported  to  have  met,  the  Russians 
retiring  after  a  short  engagement  to 
the  Bay  of  Finland.  The  German 
cruiser  "Augsberg"  reported  that 
she  had  bombarded  the  important 
naval  port  of  Libau,  where  there  are 
vast  stores  of  grain  and  naval  sup- 
plies, and  fired  the  city. 

The  German  plan  of  campaign, 
however,  does  not  anticipate  dealing 
with  Russia  until  she  has  first 
crushed  her  ally,  France.  During  the 
weeks  that  it  takes  to  mobilize  the 
slow-moving  Russian  forces  Germany 
confidently  expects  to  repeat  her 
march  to  Paris. 

While  the  German  Ambas- 
ranee      g^dor    to    St.    Petersburg 
Involved  ,  ,.  i  •     ,^ 

was  delivering  his  Govern- 
ment's declaration  of  war.  Baron  von 
Schon,  the  Kaiser's  representative  to 
France,  which  under  the  terms  of 
the  Dual  Alliance  is  bound  to  aid 
Russia,  asked  Premier  Vivian!  for  a 
declaration  of  French  intentions. 
Twelve  o'clock  Sunday  was  set  as  the 
limit  of  the  ultimatum,  and  hardly 
had  it  expired  before  German  trrxjps 
were  on  the  march  toward  the 
French  frontier. 

By  border  outrages  Germany 
•sought  to  make  F' ranee  shoulder  the 
burden  of  declaring  war,  but  France 
realized  that,  if  she  was  to  have  F]ng- 
lish  support,  Germany  must  take  the 
aggressive.  Not  until  Germany  had 
partially  mobilized  did  President 
Poincare  call  the  F'rench  reserves  to 
the  colors;  the  tearing  up  of  FVench 
tracks  and  the  .seizure  of  F'rench 
Iwomotives  provoked  no  retaliation; 
even  when  F' ranee  saw  herself  men- 
aced thru  the  German  wcupation,  on 
August  2,  of  the  neutral  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality  by  the 
fieizure  of  Arlon,  ho  important  was 
pyHgliMh  support  that  at  grave  peril 
tf>  hers'ilf  she  delayed  her  military 
mf/vementH.  On  the  o-ther  hand,  even 
the  invasion  of  FVench  soil  at  three 
different  points  and  German  repulses 


WAR   ON    THE    RUSSIAN    FRONTIER 

The  probable  arranKcmont  of  the  Russian  forces  after  their  tedious  mol)ilization  is  shown  here. 
Crfwses  indicate  fortresHes.  Four  army  corps  at  Vilna  will  form  the  Russian  rittht.  four  at 
Hielontok  the  centi"-.  five  at  Brest-Litovsk  the  left,  with  live  corps  at  Warsaw  as  an  advance 
Kuard  and  two  held  in  reserve  east  of  Brest-Litovsk.  ■  A  chain  of  fortifications  protects  the 
frontier  and  CoHsack  cavalry  form  an  advance  screen.  The  German  line  op|)osed  to  this  is  based 
on  DanziK.  Thorn  nini  Breslau.  The  Austrian  line  lak<'s  in  Ciacovv,  I'rzemysl  and  LembertJ:,  but 
the  Servians  will  |m<  vent  a  normal  disposal  of  Austrian  forc<-s.  'I"he  Russians  oppose  this  with 
four  army  corps  a'  Kowno,  one  of  three  strong  fortresses  on  which  an  attack  on  Austria  would 
l)e   based.   The  arrows  show   the  early   movements  of  border   forces   in   both  directions 


at  Longwy  and  Petit  Croix,  where  a 
corps  of  Uhlans  were  put  to  rout  by 
F'rench  machine  guns,  found  the 
German  Ambassador  still  in  Paris, 
the  Kaiser  violating  international 
precedents  in  liis  anxiety  to  have  it 
appear  that  Germany  had  not  been 
the  aggressor. 

The  lightniriv'-Iike  moves  of  the 
(Germans  in  the  Cirst  days  of  fighting 
show  that  ihcy  have  adopted  practi- 
cally the  same  |)lan  of  campaign  as 
in  1H70-71.  Instead  of  meeting 
F' ranee  at  her  own  l^order,  whi(;h 
with  a  great  ehain  of  forts  has  been 
made  almost  impregnable,  (iermany 
has  sought  to  mteh  her  on  the  flank 
by  marching  lluu  the  neutral  statcjs 
of  Belgium  an'l  Luxemburg,  where- 
the  frontier  i.<  unproteeted.  That 
(iermany    had    guarant«!e(l    the    neu- 


trality of  these  states  mattered  not 
in  the  face  of  the  reckless  course  on 
which  the  Kaiser  had  embarked. 
Germany  realizes  that  her  back  is 
against  the  wall  and  that  nothing 
but  })f)ld  measures  will  save  her. 
Thus  at  Longwy,  the  "iron  gate  of 
FVance,"  where  twice  before  Ger- 
mans have  been  victorious,  is  des- 
tined tf)  be  fought  the  first  great 
battle  of  the  modern  war  of  nations. 

^,     ^     .  .         ,  F^rance's  anxiety  to 

The  Position  of  •      i.     i-   u          "       « 

^     ,      ,  win  Mntish  support 

England  141           iv     t          r 

*  and    the    eflorts    ol 

the  (Jermans  to  forestall  it  clearly 
indicate  the  position  of  F^wigland  in 
this  momentous  struggle.  Her  enor- 
mous fleet,  only  recently  mobilized 
for  the  royal  revi(!W  at  Spiihead,  is 
suflicient    to    bliM'kade    the;    (Jermati 


BELGHAUK,    THE    KIKST    OLtJECTlVK    Ol'    THE    AUSTRIAN    ADVANCK    ON    SKItVIA 
The   uld   eity    ha;:!    been    held   in    turn    hy    HunKariuii.s.    Turks,    Austriun.s    anil  Servians.    The   Servian    (iovernmi-nl,    c-onsiderinK    it    indefenuible,    withdrew 

to    Nish,    a    straletfii'    point    on    the    Servian    plateau,    when    war    broke    out 


coast,  ami  unless  the  French  and 
Russian  campaigns  are  brief,  failure 
of  the  foreign  supplies  on  which 
Germany  depends  will  do  the  rest. 
Like  England,  she  too  must  depend 
upon  the  sea. 

Under  the  entente,  as  Premier 
Asquith  explained  to  the  Commons, 
England  is  under  no  definite  obliga- 
tions to  her  allies.  So  long  as  the  war 
was  confined  to  the  four  belligerents, 


THE     WAR     BEGINS 

June  29 — Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand and  his  wife  assassinated 
by  a  Servian  at  Sarajevo 

July  23 — Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Servia  demands  satisfaction  for 
murder  plot  and  suppression  of 
pan-Serb  propaganda 

July  25 — Servia  returns  an  an- 
swer   unsatisfactory    to    Austria 

July  28 — Austria  declares  war  on 
Servia.  Russia  moves  troops  to- 
ward   Austrian    frontier 

July  29 — Austrians  occupy  Bel- 
grade 

July  30 — Germany  demands  that 
Russia  stop  mobilization  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Austrians  re- 
pulsed at  Semendria.  Servians 
lose  at  Fotcha  in  Bosnia,  but 
check  invaders  at  Losnitza 

July  31— British  fleet  leaves  Ply- 
mouth. Continued  fighting  on 
Danube  and  Drina  frontiers  of 
Servia 

Aug.  1 — Germany  declares  war  on 
Russia  after  Kaiser  orders  mob- 
ilization. France  mobilizes  army. 
Italy  announces  her  neutrality 

Aug.  2 — German  troops  occupy 
Luxemburg,  move  on  Longwy 
and  invade  France  near  Nancy. 
Russians  invade  German  empire 
at  Eydtkuhnen  and  Eichenried 
and  attack  Johannisburg.  Ger- 
man fleet  engages  Russian  off 
Aland  Islands  and  drives  it  into 
Gulf  of  Finland 

Aug.  3 — German  cavalry  repulsed 
at  Petit  Croix,  on  Lorraine  fron- 
tier. German  cruiser  bombards 
and  fires  Libau,  on  the  Baltic. 
Germans  seize  Kalisz  and  two 
other  cities  on  Polish  frontier, 
and  invade  Belgium,  taking  Ar- 
lon,  Belgium  appeals  to  England 
for  aid  in  preserving  her  neu- 
trality 


no  direct  British  interests  were  in- 
volved. Her  chief  interests  were  on 
the  side  of  peace,  and  until  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  British  states- 
men labored  unceasingly  to  compose 
the  differences  of  the  powers.  When 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  for  an 
ambassadorial  conference  at  London 
to  consider  the  Servian  question  met 
with  failure,  efforts  were  directed 
toward  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  in 
attempts  to  modify  the  warlike  tone 
of  the  notes  exchanged  between  the 
two  powers.  King  George  himself 
made  personal  appeals  to  the  Kaiser 
and  to  the  Czar,  but  without  success. 

With  the  occupation  of  the  neutral 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  the 
ultimatum  to  and  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  in  the  German 
advance  on  France,  British  interests 
were  directly  threatened.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  grand  duchy,  and  Arlon, 
in  Belgium,  were  seized  on  August  1, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  German  troops  toward  the  unpro- 
tected part  of  the  French  frontier. 
Two  British  steamers  in  German 
ports  were  also  seized,  but  the 
Kaiser's  Government  declared  these 
were  not  acts  of  war,  but  simply 
necessary  as  a  police  duty. 

At  the  Cabinet  meetings  and  the 
Privy  Council,  in  session  nearly  all 
of  Sunday  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
England's  position  was  thoroly  dis- 
cussed and  her  policy  determined 
upon.  Sir  Edward  Grey  outlined  it 
to  the  Commons  in  a  memorable 
speech  on  Monday.  While  no  definite 
promise  had  been  made,  the  Foreign 
Minister  said,  England  could  not 
stand  by  with  arms  crost  and  see 
France  invaded.  Consequently  he  had 
delivered  a  definite  promise  to  the 
French  Ambassador  that  England 
would  undertake  to  protect  the 
French  northern  and  western  coasts 
from  German  attack.  Germany  had 
offered,  he  said,  to  refrain  from  such 
attacks  as  a  price  of  British  neutral- 
ity, but  the  Government  had  refused 
it  as  too  narrow  an  engagement.  Sir 
Edward's  speech  was  greeted  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  in  the  House. 


Parliament  has  granted  a  war 
credit  of  £50,000,000,  the  naval  and 
army  reserves  have  been  mobilized, 
King  George  has  proclaimed  a  mora- 
torium, suspending  the  payment  of 
all  debts  for  sixty  days;  in  every  way 
possible  England  stands  ready  for 
the  conflict.  Her  home  fleet,  number- 
ing some  43  battleships,  is  already  in 
the  North  Sea,  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  German  coast. 


Serbs  Hold 
Mountain  Passes 


In  the  larger  Euro- 
pean     drama     that 


has  unfolded,  small 
Servia  and  her  threatened  invasion 
by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary have  almost  been  for- 
gotten. Except  for  the  occupation  of 
Belgrade,  which  the  Serbs  evacuated, 
there  has  been  little  fighting  of  a 
decisive  nature.  Not  only  do  the  Aus- 
trians require  some  time  to  mobilize, 
but  the  larger  war  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  proceed  with  caution. 

So  far  attempts  have  been  made 
only  to  gain  possession  of  the  Ser- 
vian passes.  At  Semendria,  the  key 
to  the  important  Morava  valley, 
which  opens  a  direct  road  to  Nish, 
the  temporary  capital,  and  at  Los- 
nitza, on  the  Drina,  heavy  fighting 
occurred  on  July  29  and  30.  The  Aus- 
trians were  repulsed  at  Semendria, 
while  at  Losnitza  a  small  Servian 
force  was  able  to  hold  its  own  against 


THE  ALIGNMENT  OF  EUROPE 

The  Triple  Alliance  between 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy,  was  formed  in  1883  by  Bis- 
marck by  the  inclusion  of  Italy  in 
the  German-Austrian  Alliance  dat- 
ing from  1879.  Austria  and  Ger- 
many pledged  mutual  assistance  if 
attacked  by  Russia,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many  if  attacked  by   France. 

The  Triple  Entente  is  the  pnnl- 
Uft  of  the  l>ual  Alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  (ISST)  and  in- 
formal understandings  Ivtween 
England  and  France  (190  It  and 
England  and  Uussia  (lOOTK  It 
was  desii^-ned  by  Kiiward  \'ll  to 
balance   the  Triple   .Mliance, 
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superior  numbers  until  night,  when 
it  retired.  At  Fotcha,  in  Bosnia,  on 
the  30th  an  invading  Servian  force 
was  repulsed  after  a  loss  of  800  men. 
The  Serbs  seek  to  invade  Bosnia  in 
order  to  start  a  revolt  among  the 
Slav  subjects  of  the  dual  monarchy. 
With  Russia  threatening  Galicia, 
a  large  part  of  the  Austrian  offensive 
campaign  against  Servia  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  The  three  corps 
gathered  at  Semlin,  which  with  Sara- 
yevo  and  Zvornik  were  to  be  the  bases 
of  Austrian  operations,  according  to 
report  have  already  been  moved  to 
Galicia.  As  far  as  can  be  determined 
the  Austrian  plans  contemplated 
movements  against  Servia  from  two 
directions,  one  down  the  Morava 
River  valley  from  Semendria,  and 
the  other  west  from  Sarayevo,  to  in- 
tercept any  union  of  the  Montene- 
grins with  the  Serbs,  and  to  occupy 
the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  both  col- 
umns finally  converging  on  the  city 
of  Nish.  The  Serbs,  owing  to  their 
inferior  numbers,  were  expected  to 
confine  them.selves  to  a  defensive 
campaign,  for  which  the  mountain- 
ous country  is  admirably  adapted. 
Were  the  Austrians  able  to  employ 
their  full  force  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances  the  task  would 
not  be  easy,  as  they  must  face  the 
undefeated  veterans  of  two  Balkan 
wars. 
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5    Vnderuood   &    Vndcruood  , 

ANYWHERE    IN    EUROPE    ON    AUGUST    1 
Marching   men   fillefl   the   highways  of  the  continent.   These   troops   are   French,   and  their  scouting 
aeroplane  i.s  a  solitary  piece  of  evidence  that  the  world  has  made  some  progress  since  the  unhappy 

days   of   past    wars 


As  was  freely  pre- 
dicted, Mme.  Henri- 
ette  Caillaux,  wife  of 
the  ex-Premier  and  ex-Minister  of 
Finance,  was  acquitted  last  week  of 


Mme.   Caillaux 
Acquitted 


the  murder  of  Ga.ston  Calmette,  ed- 
itor of  Le  Figaro,  on  March  16.  The 
jury  was  out  only  fifty  minutes. 

Because  of  the  political  element 
which  had  been  injected  into  the 
trial,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  no 
woman  in  France  has  ever  been 
found  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  her 
acquittal  was  not  unexpected.  Even 
the  Paris  public,  unused  as  it  is  to 
the   rendering   of    impartial   justice, 
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recognized  the  particular  flagrancy 
of  Mme.  Caillaux's  crime.  When  the 
verdict  was  announced  it  was  greet- 
ed in  the  courtroom  with  cries  of 
"Murderess,"  "Assassin"  and  "Down 
with  Caillaux,"  while  general  free 
fighting,  even  in  the  space  reserved 
for  court  ofllicials,  broke  out,  which 
it  required  the  dragoons  half  an  hour 
to  subdue.  The  verdict  was  evidently 
expected,  as  Caillaux  was  not  even 
in  court,  but  waited  outside  in  an 
automobile,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  wife  as  soon  as  she  had  signed 
the  official  register. 

The  acciuittal  is  almost  unani- 
mously condemned  by  the  French 
press  as  reflecting  on  the  honor  of 
the  nation.  Being  French,  there  re- 
main, of  course,  the  inevitable  duels 
to  be  fought.  No  less  than  three  are 
to  result  from  the  Caillaux  trial. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


'  >frto/l  Ar   1 1  nderwoofi 
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General  Lauro  Villar 
and  Judge  Allende,  of 
Mexico's  Supreme 
Court,  peace  delegates  appointed  by 
President  Carbajal  to  confer  with 
(Jencral  ('arranza.  started  from  the 
capital  for  Saltillo  on  July  27th. 
Six  (lays  later  they  had  not  arrived 
at  that  city.  It  was  known  that  they 
would  insist  upon  general  amnesty, 
while  (Jarranza  would  dcniand  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Carbajal  also 
asked  thai,  the  n^giilar  army  as  it  ex- 
inU'd  when  Madero  was  killed  should 
be  recognized  and  rcsijected ;  that  all 
[»rofeHHif)nal  military  men  should  re- 
tain their  runk  and  not  be  piiniMhcd 
for  servinjr  liii»Tl;i;  jind  that   no  one 
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should  suffer  except  those  who  had 
assassinated  Maderu  and  Suarez  or 
been  responsible  for  the  crime.  In  a 
telegram  to  Zul)aran,  at  Washington, 
Carran/a  said  he  was  not  striving  to 
prevent  an  agreen\ent,  but  must  have 
unconditional   surrender. 

The  rebels  were  still  lighting.  Car- 
bajal  desireil  an  armistice  without 
delay,  in  view  of  the  "certain  suc- 
cess" of  the  negotiations,  but  hostil- 
ities were  not  suspended.  Several 
cities  within  100  miles  of  the  capital 
were  captured.  Federal  officers  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  were 
put  to  death  and  towns  were  looted 
in  violation   of  Carranza's   promise. 

Some  predicted  that  the  peace  con- 
ference would  fail  because  of  ilisa- 
greement  about  amnesty.  The  dele- 
gates' route  was  by  way  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico.  They  had  been 
accompanied  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. But  these  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  beyond  Tampico.  They 
reported  that  rebel  officers  at  that 
port  derided  the  conference,  saying 
that  the  revolution  must  be  carried 
to  the  end  by  fighting  and  that  at 
least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  residents 
of  the  capital  would  be  put  to  death. 
They  showed  long  lists  of  prominent 
residents  who  were  to  be  killed. 

It  was  asserted 
Villa  and  Carranza  that  neither  of- 
ficially nor  un- 
officially had  Carranza  invited  Villa 
to  take  part  in  the  triumphal  entry 
into  the  capital  city.  Villa  and  his 
army  remained  in  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua and  he  was  adding  recruits 
to  his  forces  at  the  rate  of  about  400 
a  day.  In  this  way  his  army  had 
grown  from  23,000  to  nearly  30,000 
men.  He  had  an  abundance  of  money 
and'  had  bought  medical  supplies 
enough  for  4000  wounded.  Our  Gov- 
ernment sought  in  vain  to  heal  the 
breach  between  Villa  and  Carranza. 
George  C.  Carothers,  who  had  been 
with  Villa  a  long  time  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  State  Department, 
came  to  Washington  and  was  in  con- 
ference with  President  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Bryan. 

Stories  about  Villa's  grievances 
and  aims  at  once  got  into  print.  He 
asserted,  it  was  said,  that  Carranza 
had  broken  the  agreement  signed  by 
representatives  of  both  at  Torreon. 
Therefore,  he  had  refused  to  move 
southward  with  his  army.  He  did 
not  intend  to  start  a  new  revolution, 
but  would  remain  in  Chihuahua  un- 
til Carranza  should  respect  the  agree- 
ment and,  if  Carranza  should  con- 
tinue to  ignore  it,  would  set  up  an 
independent  government  in  that 
state.  He  had  done,  he  said,  all  he 
had  promised  to  do,  but  Carranza 
had  deliberately  and  repeatedly  vio- 


lated the  agreement  which  his  chosen 
representatives,  at  the  end  of  a  four 
days'  conference,  had  signed.  By  re- 
cruiting he  hoped  to  increase  his 
army  to  a  total  of  60,000  men. 

(iuanajuato,    a    city    of 

u^^Z^         ^^•**'^^  people,  was  taken 
the   War        ^^.    ^^^    ^,^^^^^    .^j.^^^.    ^ 

two  days'  fight,  and  a  Federal  gen- 
eral, Cordado,  was  killed,  (iueretaro 
was  evacuated  by  the  Federals,  but 
in  a  battle  near  the  city  many  pris- 
oners were  taken  by  the  rebels,  one 
of  them  being  the  Governor  of  the 
state.  The  Federals  gave  up  all  of 
Lower  California.  TJiere  was  delay 
about  the  evacuation  of  Mazatlan. 
When  that  port  is  given  to  the  rebels 
they  will  have  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
except  Manzanillo,  which  is  sur- 
rounded. It  is  said  that  General  Pas- 
cual  Orozco  will  fight  no  more,  but 
will  go  to  Canada.  In  the  south,  Za- 
pata, it  is  said  at  Washington,  has 
agreed  to  support  and  assist  Car- 
ranza. Gabriel  Huerta,  a  relative  of 
the  ex-President,  voluntarily  re- 
turned from  Puerto  Mexico  to  clear 
himself  of  charges  made  by  men 
who  were  his  subordinates  while  he 
was  chief  of  the  Secret  Service.  They 
have  testified  that  they  killed  more 
than  twenty  of  the  ex-President's 
political  foes  by  order  of  Gabriel. 

Antonio  Villareal,  Governor  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  an  ally  of  Villa,  has 
issued  a  decree  concerning  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  He  orders  the  expulsion 
of  all  foreign  priests  and  Jesuits, 
prohibits  confessions,  directs  that 
several  Catholic  colleges  and  schools 
be  closed,  and  denounces  the  Church 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment. It  has  forgotten  its  spiritual 
mission,  he  says,  and  gone  into  poli- 
tics with  the  reactionaries. 


Railroad  Rate 
Decision 


The  long  delayed  de- 
cision of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission  in  response  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  northeastern  rail- 
road companies  for  permission  to  in- 
crease their  freight  rates  by  five  per 
cent  was  made  known  on  August  1st. 
It  contains  35,000  words  and  relates 
to  many  subjects  in  the  broad  field  of 
the  inquiry.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  accurate  summary  of  such 
a  statement  in  brief  space,  it  can  be 
said  that  to  railroads  west  of  Pitts- 
burg and  east  of  the  Mississippi  the 
commission  grants  an  increase  that 
will  add  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000  to  their  gross  revenue,  and 
that  no  increase  is  given  to  the  east- 
ern trunk  lines  and  New  England 
roads,  altho  the  trunk  lines  will  gain 
something  by  reason  of  their  owner- 
ship of  roads  in  the  territory  for- 
merly affected.  It  was  not  a  unani- 


mous decision.  F'ive  members  signed 
:t,  and  two,  Commissioners  McChord 
and  Daniels,  dissented,  holding  that 
something  should  have  been  granted 
to  the  roads  which  are  not  permitted 
to  increase  their  rates. 

The  grant  to  the  roads  in  the  cen- 
tral territory  is  modified  by  the  ex- 
ception of  iron,  coal,  cement,  brick, 
and  certain  other  commodities  which 
are  a  large  part  of  the  tonnage.  The 
commission  points  the  way  to  econo- 
mies and  reforms  which  might  yield 
more  than  the  desired  advance  of  five 
per  cent.  It  recommends  a  sale  of  all 
property  not  held  for  transportation 
purposes.  The  value  of  such  property 
is  $648,000,000.  A  readjustment  of 
rates  which  would  increase  revenue 
is  invited,  and  the  opinion  is  exprest 
that  the  passenger  service  is  not 
bearing  a  fair  share  of  the  burden. 
The  commission  suggests  conferences 
with  local  commissions  in  states 
where  passenger  rates  are  below 
their  proper  level. 


The   Western 
Trainmen 


The  three  members  of 
the  Federal  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation reported  to  the  President  that 
they  had  been  in  conference  for  ten 
days  with  representatives  of  the 
55,000  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men of  ninety-eight  railroads  west 
of  Chicago,  and  of  the  companies, 
and  had  failed.  Among  the  demands 
of  the  men  is  one  for  an  increase  of 
wages  because  of  the  higher  cost  of 
living,  and  the  companies  said  the 
proposed  increase  would  amount  to 
$33,000,000  a  year.  Before  the  me- 
diators took  up  the  case,  ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  the  men  had  voted  to 
strike.  A  plan  proposed  by  the  me- 
diators was  accepted  by  the  men,  but 
rejected  by  the  companies.  It  in- 
volved arbitration. 

President  Wilson  asked  members 
of  the  board  and  representatives  of 
the  men  and  the  companies  to  confer 
with  him.  The  men  had  decided  to 
go  on  strike  on  August  7th  if  the 
companies  should  persist  in  opposing 
the  mediators'  plan.  After  the  con- 
ference, at  the  end  of  last  week,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  confident  that  the  strike 
would  be  averted.  He  had  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  both  parties, 
urging  each  to  make  concessions,  and 
pointing  out  that  the  proposed  strike, 
paralyzing  the  railroads  at  a  time 
when  European  conditions  caused  a 
crisis  would  be  a  national  calamity. 
It  would  compel  a  failure  of  his  plans 
for  building  up  the  merchant  marine 
by  new  legislation  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  ships  to  American  regis- 
try. The  men  accepted  the  terms  pro- 
posed, which  involved  arbitration 
for  the  wage  increase,  and  the  com- 
panies acquiesced  later. 


TEUTON     AGAINST     SLAV 


DYNASTIC  AMBITIONS  AND  RACIAL  ENTANGLEMENTS  THAT  UNDERLIE  THE  GREAT  WAR 

BY  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN  SLOANE,  L.H.D. 


The  harsh  simplicity  of  the  issues 
of  war  is  only  superficial:  the  prob- 
lems with  tvhich  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope icrestle  in  time  of  peace  are  no 
less  bewildering  than  before  and  will 
loom  large  ivhen  the  days  of  recon- 
struction come.  With  these  essential 
factors  in  the  future  of  Europe  Pro- 
fessor Sloane  is  thoroly  familiar,  as 
his  recent  study,  "The  Balkans;  a 
Laboratory  of  History,"  attests.  The 
best  known  of  the  other  tvorks  pre- 
pared during  his  long  service  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Princeton  and 
now  at  Columbia  are  studies  of  Na- 
poleon and  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  Profes- 
sor at  Berlin  in  1912-13. — The  Ed- 
itor. 

THE  European  situation 
seems  unreal.  We  simply  dare 
not  consider  the  possibilities 
of  a  general  European  war  and  all  its 
frightful  consequences.  Americans 
who  are  really  such  feel  a  much  deep- 
er interest  in  their  nearer  European 
neighbors,  even  tho  the  recently 
adopted  masses  are  still,  at  heart, 
most  concerned  with  the  far-off  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  from  out  of 
which  they  have  lately  come. 

But  it  is  absurdly  insufficient  to 
look  at  Europe  from  the  west  as  we 
mostly  do.  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  full  of  poignant  interest  for  us, 
Germany  to  quite  the  same  degree. 
Their  problems,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
are  fascinating  to  the  extent  of  ab- 
sorption. But  we  forget  that  they 
too  have  an  ea.stward  outlook  and 
that  much  of  the  east  which  to  us  is 
far,  far  away  is  for  them  close  by 
and  that  their  policies  cannot  neglect 
what  we  see  but  dimly.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a.s  for  a  year  past,  it  is  cen- 
tral to  the  comprehension  of  western 
politics  that  we  recall  how  deter- 
minative in  the  arrangement  and 
alignment  of  powers  is  a  race  ques- 
tion which  presses  upon  the  older 
western  P^urope  from  behind  with 
the  obstinacy  of  natural  law:  the  on- 
coming of  the  Slav,  the  self-defense 
of  the  Teuton.  Besides  it  Franco- 
German  relations  are,  however 
weighty,  of  minor  importance. 

The  p]uropean  balance  of  power  is 
aH  unstable  as  that  of  a  pyramid 
poined  on  its  apex.  Kace,  religion, 
nationality,  equality,  interest,  are 
the  Ht'K:k  t^rms  of  politics  and  not 
one  of  them  has  a  definite  meaning. 
Nationality  is  the  most  misleading 
of  them  all,  y^rt.  it  is  this  vague  ron- 
r*rpt  which  is  ctrnirH.]  \a>  the  alarms 
of  the  prewent  hour.  The  populations 


of  Europe  discriminate  between  An- 
glo-, German-,  Irish-,  Italo-,  Slav- 
and  Afro-Americans  with  insistence 
and  give  portentous  reality  to  these 
designations  because  they  cannot 
think  in  other  terms.  So  far  as  they 
think  at  all  they  affect  contempt  for 
the  assimilative  process  upon  which 
we  ourselves  rely. 

Russia  and  Greek  Catholicism,  Ger- 
many and  Teutonic  culture,  France 
and  Roman  civilization,  and  British 
imperial  sway,  each  of  these  has  a 
planetary  system  which  revolves 
about  it.  Language  is  not  strong 
enough  to  depict  the  passion  and  de- 
votion of  the  millions  upon  millions 
who  pay  and  fight,  who  sacrifice  all 
that  life  holds  dear,  for  these  unde- 
finable  but  poignant  conceptions.  In- 
tertwined with  them  are  all  the  rest, 
material  prosperity,  race  supremacy, 
peace  of  mind,  social  order  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  pyramid  has  long  been  rock- 
ing and  toppling:  indeed  the  props 
and  guys  were  always  there  in  the 
form  of  treaties  and  alliances.  Each 
of  the  systems  has  always  been  in- 
complete at  the  edges  and  sometimes 
at  the  very  center.  The  Slavs  are  not 
all  of  the  Greek  confession,  nor  un- 
der Russian  sway.  A  large  minority 
are  of  the  Roman  faith  and  very 
many  are  faithful  Moslems.  The 
Latins  are  not  all  Roman  Catholics, 
many  are  Protestants  and  among  ec- 
clesiastical adherents  are  enormous 
numbers  of  free-thinkers  and  indif- 
ferent. The  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics among  (/crmans,  within  and 
without  the  empire,  is  as  great  as 
that  of  other  confessions:  the  coun- 
ter-reformation is  still  active  thru- 
out  western  p]urr)pe,  tho  quiescent  in 
the  central  lands. 

Accordingly  the  confessional  bond 
still  plays  a  major  role,  possibly  the 
major  role,  on  the  stage  of  east  Eu- 
ropean politics.  Hut  nationality  runs 
it  a  hard  race  for  first  place.  The 
cross  purposes  between  the  two  act 
and  react  to  fjroduce  confusion,  and 
dim  the  vision  of  observers. 

I'rolific  as  Anglo-Saxons  once 
were,  and  as  th(-'  Germans  still  are, 
no  instance  is  known  to  history  of  a 
natural  growth  of  population  like 
that  of  the  hit<st  years  among  the 
Slavs.  They  now  outnumber  the  Ger- 
mans nearly  thr»!e  to  one:  a.s  we  con- 
sider civilizaf  ion  theirs  is,  with  the 
conspicuous  but  negligible  exception 
of  a  minutf!  proportion,  about  that 
much  lower  aii'l  more  primitive  than 
the  German,  '!;irk  and  mcdifivnl  as 
is  the  latter  at  its  worst.  Among  the 
Slavs  there  are  two  lines  of  division: 


the  aristocracy  and  towns-folk,  a  rel- 
atively very  small  number  with  some 
veneer  of  western  culture  and  learn- 
ing are  separated  by  an  abyss  from 
all  the  rest,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  primitive  artizans  and  peas- 
ants whose  one  controlling  power  is 
fear,  fear  of  the  state,  fear  of  the 
church.  Then  secondly  straight  thru 
the  heart  of  the  continent  lies  Hun- 
gary, which  divides  the  north  from 
the  south  Slavs  and  makes  common 
cause  with  the  Germans  of  Austria, 
as  far  as  a  hated  necessity  requires, 
to  form  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

What  with  the  iron  sway  of  Tur- 
key and  the  stern  repression  of  the 
Magyars  the  south  Slav  differs 
slightly  from  his  congener  of  the 
north  in  speech,  institutions,  tradi- 
tion and  general  characteristics.  But 
very  slightly,  after  all.  They  are  a 
peasant  folk,  placid  when  comforta- 
ble, savage  when  roused.  Since  cheir 
emancipation  from  the  Turkish  yoke 
they  have  produced  no  ruling  class, 
and  only  a  handful  of  native  states- 
men and  administrators.  Servia  has 
a  worthless  native  dynasty,  Monte- 
negro a  strong  but  rude  one;  the 
other  states  have  had  foreign  princes 
imposed  upon  them. 

Since  the  Slavs  appeared  in  history 
there  has  been  an  embittered,  re- 
morseless, and  often  bloody  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Teuton  and 
Slav.  The  elements  of  humanity  com- 
mingle in  warfare  as  in  peace,  prob- 
ably in  the  higher  degree,  by  taking 
prisoners  than  by  merchandising. 
Whatever  order  and  control  has  ex- 
isted in  eastern  Europe  proceeded 
more  or  less  directly  from  German 
sources,  and  along  the  broad  mark 
or  frontier  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic  upon  which  the  clashes  have 
occurred  there  has  been  some  admix- 
ture of  blood  as  well  as  of  institu- 
tions. 

Until  lately  there  were  large  num- 
bers of  German  traders  in  Slavic 
towns,  and  in  the  administration  of 
Russia  men  with  German  names  were 
prominent.  The  University  of  Dor- 
pat  was  a  distinguished  center  of 
fJerman  learning.  Within  the  Ger- 
man lands  Slavic  laborers  were  nu- 
merous and  men  with  Slavic  names 
rose  to  considerable  eminence  in  all 
walks  of  life  as  far  westward  as  the 
Elbe.  Eastern  Prussia  has  large  pop- 
ulations of  Slavs  and  its  Polish  sub- 
jects in  Posen  constitute  a  Slavic  so- 
ciety which  (lefieH  assimilation.  The 
lan(l(!(l  proprietors  of  Russia's  Baltic 
r)rovinc('H  and  lh(?  merchants  of  the 
Baltic  seaboard  wcmc  and  remain 
(ierman  in  speech  and  tradition.  On 
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both  aidea  of  the  frontier  there  was 
toleration   for  the   reHpective  aliens. 

But  within  a  generation  the  pas- 
sion for  "nationality"  has  become 
fanatical  and  insensate.  Whoever 
was  a  subject  must  become  Russian: 
in  Finland  the  upper  classes  of  Swed- 
ish stock  and  culture  as  well  as  the 
indigenous  Finns;  in  I'oland,  where 
all  are  Slav.s,  all  must  become  Rus- 
sian; in  the  Baltic  provinces  CJer- 
nianism  must  be  uprooted  and  Dorpat 
was  turned  into  Yurieff  with  a  corps 
t)f  Russian  professors.  The  same  fiery 
zeal  in  the  reverse  sense  overmas- 
tered Prussia  and  Hungary  for  Teu- 
tonizing  or  Magyarizing  all  the  Slavs 
within  their  borders.  There  was  from 
north  to  south  a  nationalizing  pas- 
sion which  rekindled  the  fires  of  hate 
and  fury  until  today  the  conflagra- 
tion rages  to  destruction. 

The  flames  leaped  over  and  set  fire 
to  the  Balkans.  Germanism  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  put  on  the  desper- 
ately defensive  alike  by  Magyars  and 
Slavs.  At  no  time  within  the  historic 
record  was  the  race  and  confessional 
antagonism  as  savage  as  it  is  today. 
Nationality  and  autonomy  are  the 
war-cries.  "In  the  name  of  liberty" 
is  the  plea  which  the  combatants 
shout  westward  as  they  arm  to  the 
teeth,  marshal  their  enormous  armies 
and  commit  atrocity  upon  atrocity  in 
the  face  of  high  heaven.  The  recent 
Balkan  wars  have  completely  overset 
the  military  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
because  they  have  placed  on  its  mili- 
tary map  at  least  a  million  disciplined 
troops  with  the  lust  for  combat  en- 
gendered by  their  war  of  emancipa- 
tion and  the  internecine  conflicts  for 


national  grandeurs  into  which  it  de- 
generated. 

Austria-Hungary  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary congeries  of  unrelated 
parts  ever  compacted  into  a  nominal 
state.  On  every  treasury  note  the 
denomination  and  value  are  printed 
in  about  twelve  languages  so  that  it 
may  circulate  thruout  the  monarchy, 
and  there  are  some  eighteen  groups 
of  population  that  lay  claim  to  "na- 
tionality." Within  ('is-Leithia,  which 
we  know  as  Austria,  lies  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  overwhelmingly  Slav, 
and  vociferous  for  recognition  as 
such.  Trieste  is  almost  a  pure  Ital- 
ian city,  lower  Tyrol  is  Italian,  and 
the  townsfolk  of  Dalmatia  are  Ital- 
ians. The  districts  of  Carniola  and 
parts  of  Carinthia  are  Slav  again. 
Trans-Leithia,  which  we  know  as 
Hungary,  is  ruled  by  Magyars,  but 
within  its  limits  are  millions  of 
Slavs;  and  Croatia,  which  is  pure 
Slav,  possesses  a  would-be  autono- 
mous local  government  standing  by 
treaty  in  the  same  or  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  the  supreme  Hungarian  pow- 
er as  that  in  which  Hungary  stands 
to  Austria.  Yet  the  "Hungarian" 
seaport  of  Fiume  is  a  pure  Slav  city. 

Confessionally  the  Slav  subjects  of 
the  monarchy  are  of  the  Roman 
faith,  tho  in  certain  places  there  are 
small  congregations  of  the  Greek 
faith.  The  recently  annexed  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
belong  to  the  monarchy  as  a  whole, 
their  populations  are  pure  Slavs, 
mainly  of  the  Greek  confession,  tho 
the  higher  social  classes  are  faithful 
Moslems,  the  immigrant  administra- 
tors and  traders  from  the  monarchv 


are  Roman  Catholics.  Control  is  gen- 
erally Germanic,  stigmatized  as  the 
sauerkraut  and  sausage  regime. 

But  over  all  this  unprecedented 
mosaic  of  race,  religion  and  lan- 
guage a  (Jerman  dynasty  reigns  and 
the  once  all-powerful  German  influ- 
ence still  largely  predominates.  The 
German  empire  in  its  entirety, 
whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protes- 
lani,  exists  today  as  it  is  because 
Austria  was  expelled  from  the  Ger- 
man hegemony,  but  its  peoples  and 
its  rulers  have  a  deep  concern  for 
Austria-Hungary  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  ever-rising  and  surging 
lide  of  Slavic  numbers  and  a  menac- 
ing inundation  of  lower  civilizations. 

Within  the  triple  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Italy 
the  relations  of  the  two  former  are 
thus  much  closer  than  those  of  Italy 
with  either.  The  dominant  figure  of 
the  triple  alliance  is  of  course  the 
German  Emperor,  and  by  an  over- 
mastering will,  backed  by  military 
power  of  portentous  strength  both 
afloat  and  ashore,  he  has  kept,  in- 
deed commanded,  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope so  far  thruout  his  reign.  This 
has  been  to  the  immense  advantage 
of  his  people,  as  they  clearly  under- 
stand, but  a  peace  lord  who  is  a  war 
lord  as  well  has  an  unenviable  task 
in  restraining  a  military  party  of 
great  influence  straining  at  the  leash 
when  wars  are  raging  and  insults 
fly  hurtling  thru  space  from  defiant 
foes,  increasing  yearly  in  strength 
and  self-reliance. 

German  socialism,  stripped  of  all 
its  trimmings,  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  good  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
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can  patriotism,  a  determination  to 
share  the  offices  high  and  low  with 
the  privileged  classes  and  enjoy  the 
social  distinctions  as  well  as  the 
emoluments  pertaining  thereunto. 
Ambition  for  power  and  the  pomp  of 
power  stir  the  breast  of  the  humble. 
Thus  far  German  socfalism  is  not 
international  and  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come so.  Yet  it  is  a  serious  weakness 
In  a  system  so  hierarchical  as  that  of 
Prussia  or  even  in  the  other  more 
democratic  states  of  the  federal  em- 
pire. 

Had  the  United  States  a  Russia  on 
one  shore  arid  a  France  on  the  other, 
with  not  one  truly  friendly  power  on 
either  side,  we  could  visualize  the 
problem  of  the  German  empire,  per- 
haps even  realize  it.  The  vast  extent 
of  her  land  frontier  is  a  decided 
weakness.  Another  is  over-popula- 
tion; sixty-six  millions  on  a  territory 
about  the  size  of  Texas  and  not  com- 
parable in  fertility  of  soil  and  nat- 
ural resources.  Already  by  the  magic 
touch  of  scientific  agriculture  but  lit- 
tle is  unreclaimed  and  most  yields  to 
the  very  limit  of  its  capacity. 

Still  another  weakness  is  the  I'olish 
question,  which  renders  Posen  a  ffxtus 
of  discontent  and  exhibits  the  i util- 
ity of  all  efforts  at  Germanization  of 
unwilling  Slavs.  Kut  the  most  seri- 
ouH  weaknes.H  of  Germany  is  the  ten- 
ure and  treatment  of  Alsace- Lor- 
raine. The  truth  about  this  que.stion 
in  Sit  the  bottom  of  the  well:  the 
keene.Ht  French  observers  declare 
that  they  would  be  entirely  content 
AH  an  autonomoiis  state  in  the  fed- 
eral German  empire  and  do  not  de- 
sire reincorporation  in  France.  P,ut 
France  desires  it,  and  cannot  con- 
done their  loss.  The  Hohenzollerns 
have   conouered    the   German    home, 


they  desire  no  world  conquest,  but 
they  mean  to  defend  to  the  death 
what  they  have  secured. 

As  between  (Germany  and  German 
Austria  the  bonds  of  trade  and  sym- 
pathy are  many  and  powerful,  but 
the  religious  question  lies  athwart 
union  in  any  calculable  period.  Prus- 
sia is  still  a  Protestant,  intensely 
Protestant  power,  altho  the  natural 
increase  of  Romanists  is  in  excess  of 
any  other.  In  a  high  sense  Prussian 
policy  is  German  politics,  and  the 
majority  of  Protestants  thruout  the 
empire  steadily  dwindles.  The  en- 
trance of  German  Austria  would 
throw  them  into  a  hopeless  minority. 
Nevertheless  the  question  is  as  yet 
not  perilous,  for  stancher  patriot- 
ism than  that  of  Bavaria,  the  Rhine- 
land  and  Westphalia  does  not  exist 
in  Prussia  proper,  or  Saxony,  or 
VVurtemberg. 

To  these  elements  of  strength  and 
weakness  possibly  another  should  be 
added:  the  prosperity  in  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  Germany,  leased 
on  unprecedented  expansion  of 
credit,  this  is  therefore  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  structure  and  forces 
a  pause  ere  active  military  steps  are 
taken.  In  the  alarms  of  a  few  years 
since  it  was  the  rtierchants  and  bank- 
ers who  comm;iri(led  a  halt  and  a  re- 
turn to  sanity. 

Ultimately  the  increase  of  num- 
Ijers  may  call  for  territorial  expan- 
sion to  the  eas1,ward  or  a  des{)(!rate 
effort  at  it,  but  (or  the  present  Ger- 
man policy  is  <;isily  legible:  main- 
tain what  it  ha',  Mtrengtheri  Austria- 
Hungary  again  t  the  Slav,  and  be; 
preparefl  in  evtry  respect  to  repel 
any  advance  of  its  own  eastrrrn 
neighfjorH,  perhapH  even  to  driv*; 
them   far  br-hind  their  present  lines. 


For  success  in  this  she  must  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  France  in 
check,  and^to  that  end  she  has  just 
enlarged  her  armaments. 

Russian  power  viewed  from  with- 
out is  portentous.  With  her  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
millions  it  seems  as  if  she  could  put 
some  millions  of  troops  in  the  field, 
overpower  all  Europe,  and  constitute 
herself  suzerain  of  Slavic  peoples  as 
well  as  of  the  Greek  Church — to 
which  position  she  has  long  laid 
claim.  But  so  vast,  so  unorganized, 
so  inert  is  most  of  her  empire  that 
its  very  weight  seems  often  to  threat- 
en a  break. 

But  her  most  salient  weakness  is 
the  double  (juestion  of  Finland  and 
Poland,  with  their  sense  of  outrage 
and  resistance  to  Russian  influence. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  she  could  not 
coerce  Japan,  or  even  conquer  Tur- 
key without  Rumanian  help:  howso- 
ever many  men  she  may  have  under 
arms  there  is  always  a  Polish  terror 
of  major  size  and  a  Finnish  night- 
mare less  in  dimension  but  ecjual  in 
grimness,  at  the  very  door  of  St. 
Petersburg,  moreover.  And  the 
haunting  specter  of  intestine  vio- 
lence can  only  be  concealed  by  troops 
and  police.  The  national  territory 
must  be  garrisoned  against  Russian, 
Polish  and  Finnish  discontent. 

Apparently  her  (Jovernmont  meas- 
ures greatness  solely  by  size,  so 
steady  is  its  advance  to  the  eastward 
in  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  ter- 
ritory or  the  establishtncnt  of  influ- 
ence; zones.  (Quantity  is  the  relentless 
foe  of  ((iiality  and  nundtcrs  are  the 
Iscariot  of  efliciency.  The  modern 
world  is  all  astray  on  this  (|uestion 
and  Russia  s<!ems  the  blindest  of  the 
blind.  n«'r  northern  frontiers  are  for- 
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titled  by  their  Antic  position;  her 
others  are  the  weakest  possible,  the 
most  vulnerable  in  all  their  extent. 
Her  policy  is  not  easily  legible,  but 
in  the  Triple  Entente,  the  bonds  of 
which  are  very  slight,  there  is  of 
course  a  threefold  understanding 
which  gives  some  guarantee  of  her 
swollen  dimensions  and  assures  her 
a  free  hand  for  the  defensive  if  not 
for  the  offensive.  A  hegemony  among 
the  Slavs  she  may  secure  if  she 
strikes  successful  blows  for  the  Ser- 
vian cause,  but  a  protectorate  in 
form  never.  She  has  never  been  able 
to  charm  her  southern  relations  and 
the  great  secret  service  of  spies  in- 
numerable which  she  maintains 
among  them  e.xasperates,  sometimes 
intimidates,  but  never  cows  them. 

Why  protect  Servia?  Why  bring 
all  Greek  Christians  under  her  re- 
ligious sway?  Why  set  up  a  Pan- 
Slavic  federation?  Why  the  pogrom 
and  Jew  baiting?  Why  swell  to  burst- 
ing with  zones  of  influence  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  which  belie  their  name  in 
that  they  do  not  bind?  Why  the  brow- 
beating of  Armenia  and  the  hound- 
ing of  Turkey?  There  seems  no  sense 
and  little  unity  in  the  enormous  pro- 
gram. 

If  there  be  any  solution  to  the  rid- 
dle at  all,  it  lies  in  her  persistence 
that  her  door-key  may  be  wrested 
from  Moslems  and  the  exit  to  the 
area  of  world  commerce  thru  the 
Straits  as  well  as  thru  the  Baltic  be 
her  very  owm  to  command.  It  is  not 
given  to  outsiders  quite  to  compre- 
hend how  everything  works  together 
to  that  end,  but  we  hear  it  with  per- 
petual iteration  and  it  may  be  so. 
Meantime  we  somehow  feel  that  Rus- 
sia resembles  the  athlete  who  ran  so 
far  to  gain  impetus  that  on  the  take- 
off line  for  the  jump  he  fell  in  ex- 
haustion. The  preliminaries  have 
hitherto  been  so  protracted  that  ac- 
complishment halted. 

Since  Russia  has  had  armies  on 
European  battlefields  their  laurels 
have  been  those  of  subsidiaries  rath- 
er than  principals.  It  was  not  until 
Gorck  and  his  Prussians  went  over 
to  the  Russians  at  Tauroggen  in 
1813  that  their  standards  advanced 
by  self-impulsion.  We  are  told  on 
good  authority  that  the  existing 
army,  entirely  regenerated  since  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  longs  and 
even  lusts  to  redeem  its  good  name. 
Therein  lay  the  danger  of  the  hour. 

Should  Russia  restore  to  Finland 
the  liberties  of  which  she  has  been 
robbed,  should  she  grant  autonomy  to 
Russian  Poland  as  a  buflfer  state  be- 
tween the  Russian  Orient  and  the 
German  Occident  and  liberate  a  na- 
tion of  twenty-four  millions,  Roman 
and  romantic  in  religion  and  culture, 
her  gravest  internal  danger  would  be 


diminished  if  not  removed.  But  of 
this  there  is  little  chance,  so  fanat- 
ical is  Greek  ecclesiastic i.sm  and  so 
powerful  at  St.    Petersburg. 

The  Serviijn  |)rotection  is  ancillary 
to  the  broad  llussian  policy.  The 
writer  in  his  recent  book  on  the 
Balkans  has  quite  fully  explained  the 
genesis  and  de.scribed  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Slavic  stock  in  the  great 
southeastern  peninsula  of  Europe.  It 
suttices  to  say  here  that  the  Serl)s 
are  the  purest  and  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  southern  Slavs.  They 
are  numerous  in  Hungary  proper 
round  about  the  city  of  Temesvar, 
they  are  almost  exclusively  the  in- 
habitants of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Is- 
tria,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina  and  Bos- 
nia. Of  their  confessional  divisions 
we  spoke  in  another  connection. 
Within  the  Austria-Hungarian  do- 
main they  number  about  five  mil- 
lions; without  in  Servia,  Montenegro 
and  elsewhere  about  as  many  more. 
These  last  are  almost  exclusively  of 
the  Greek  faith,  among  the  former 
possibly  a  fifth  are  also  of  that  pro- 
fession. Hence  the  concern  of  Rus- 
sia, re^l  or  professed,  for  the  ortho- 
dox who  are  anxious  before  the  mili- 
tancy of  Romanism. 

Thus  divided  the  independent  Serb 
states  have  remained  insignificant 
in  the  power  of  their  political  sov- 
ereignty and  are  so  still.  But  they 
have  been  impassioned  apostles  of 
the  Great  Servia  idea  and  thru  a  des- 
perate propaganda  have  infected  the 
Austrian  subjects  of  their  own  stock. 
It  is  the  unrest  within  the  dual  mon- 
archy which  more  concerns  its  Gov- 
ernment than  even  the  devilish  com- 
plots  which  find  hospitality  in  Servia 
and  have  found  two  victims  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  heir  and  his  mor- 
ganatic wife.  The  war  on  Servia  may 
be  merely  punitive,  but  it  is  really  a 
terrible  warning  to  those  within  Aus- 
tria-Hungary to  cease  from  trou- 
bling. 

The  dream  of  a  united  Illyrian 
kingdom  began  with  the  liberation  of 
Servia  from  Turkish  misrule.  But  the 
congress  of  Vienna  and  Waterloo 
quenched  all  hope  during  thirty 
years.  Hungary  considered  Croatia 
as  a  mere  province  and  exasperated 
the  Croats  by  an  effort  to  Magyarize 
them.  Their  Emperor  gave  them  a 
patriotic  Ban  or  viceroy  in  1848,  the 
famous  lellaschich,  who  in  the  crisis 
of  his  long  career  turned  all  his  folk 
in  frenzy  against  Hungary  in  her 
struggle  for  independence  and  saved 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy  from  ex- 
tinction. The  efforts  of  Joseph  II  to 
Germanize  Croatia  were  vain,  but  it 
kept  its  identity.  In  1868  an  unsat- 
isfactory "compromise"  was  forced 
on  it.  In  spite  of  Hungarian  stub- 
bornness this  charter  has  been  sev- 


eral times  modified  in  a  sense  favor- 
able to  Croat  aspirationsj,  but  the 
people  still  cherish  resentment.  They 
have  a  representative  of  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  a  national  diet  in  con- 
trol of  local  affairs,  including  courts 
and  schools,  and  in  the  ministry  at 
Buda-Pest  they  have  one  member 
with  three  members  of  the  upper  and 
forty  of  the  lower  house.  There  are 
endless  wranglings  and  sometimes 
rebellious  outbursts  of  violence  as 
Hungary  seeks  to  recall  more  or  less 
of  what  has  been  wrenched  from  her, 
and  Croatia  to  wrest  from  her  a 
higher  degree  of  autonomy.  The  Ser- 
vians elsewhere  sympathize,  especi- 
ally those  not  in  Croatia-Slavonia 
but  directly  under  Austrian  admin- 
istration. If  we  may  trust  our  judg- 
ment, based  on  personal  observation, 
Austria-Hungary  has  seized  the  oc- 
casion of  the  hideous  crime  so  lately 
committed  to  secure  peace  within  her 
own  borders  by  the  punishment  of 
Servia. 

France  has  always  had  a  noble 
sentimentality  for  the  insurgents 
against  any  "oppressor"  except  her- 
self, and  claims  for  herself  the  lib- 
eration of  Greece.  It  is  hard  that 
Austria-Hungary  should  pitilessly 
monopolize  'and  regulate  Servian 
trade,  as  she  does;  the  enlarged 
Greece  suspects  the  dual  monarchy 
of  seeking  a  highway  of  her  own  to 
the  Aegean  and  desires  to  reserve  for 
herself  the  transit  and  outlet  for 
Servian  commerce  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Hejice  Servia  may  hope  for  at 
least  moral  and  possibly'  for  material 
aid  from  France  and  Greece  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  Russia.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  wars  Servia  amazed 
the  world  by  the  regeneration  of  her 
army  as  a  fighting  machine  and  that 
of  any  invader,  no  matter  how  effi- 
cient, is  likely  to  meet  with  fierce 
resistance. 

Italy  still  harbors  a  deep-seated 
distrust  of  her  next-door  neighbor 
in  the  alliance  and  their  interests 
clash  on  the  Adriatic.  At  its  head  is 
an  Italia  irredenta  under  Austrian 
rule  and  opposite  in  both  Montene- 
gro and  Albania  they  have  opposing 
desires.  The  dynasty  of  the  former 
is  kin  by  marriage  to  the  House  of 
Savoy,  and  a  German  prince,  if  he 
of  Wied  ever  gets  a  firm  seat  as 
Mpret  of  Albania,  is  not  likely  to 
favor  Italian  interests  to  any  dis- 
advantage for  the  powerful  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamship  company,  for  long 
years  the  adroit  and  insinuating 
queen  of  the  Adriatic,  at  least  ox\ 
the  eastern  shore. 

Finally  there  is  the  movement,  in- 
choate as  yet  and  not  ver\'  assertive 
but  nevertheless  of  importance,  to 
combine  into  a  common  intertv^t  the 
hitherto  disjointed  and  n\utuallv  sus- 
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pk'iuu8  pulicies  o(  the  luitiuiiii  which 
border  on  '  the  Mediterranean,  for 
protection  against  the  great  commer- 
cial powers  which  make  it  a  world's 
highway,  notably  Great  Britain  and 
secondarily  tJermany.  France,  Italy 
and  Spain  are  Latin,  the  new  Greece 
at  least  classical  in  its  aspirations 
and  maritime  to  the  utmost.  From 
CJibraltar  to  the  Great  Syrtis  Spain, 
France  and  Italy  hold  the  African 
coast.  While  Italy  alone  has  hopes  of 
important  colonization  in  its  posses- 
sions, since  the  population  of  the 
others  is  stationary,  all  are  engaged 
in  the  development  of  their  posses- 
sions and  the  commerce  which  ac- 
companies it.  Each  aspires  to  e.xpand 


its  Mediterranean  importance,  all  are 
impatient  of  British  supereminence 
on  its  waters.  The  maintenance  of 
pre.sent  conditions  is  manifestly  the 
British  policy  and  the  line  of  her 
Mediterranean  lortresses  will  not  be 
without  the  support  of  her  fleets 
whatever  the  understanding  with 
France  and  Russia  may  be. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, seconded  by  that  of  Germany, 
to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe  or  at 
least  localize  the  war,  were  as  com- 
mendable as  they  were  manifestly  sin- 
cere and  to  the  immediate  interest  of 
both.  The  struggle  for  the  world's 
carrying  trade  is  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 


nor  the  rivalry  in  building  great 
Meets  to  defend  it.  French  and  Italian 
and  Austrian,  even  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese, packets  ply  many  a  far  distant 
main.  Yet  separately  and  combined 
they  are  minor  rivals.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  if  the  great  ones  can  emu- 
late each  other  in  peace  for  mercan- 
tile supremacy,  they  may  combine  to 
maintain  the  unstable  ecjuilibrium  of 
the  balance  of  power  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  The  internal  pol- 
itics of  both  are  uneasy  and  in  both 
there  are  portents  of  social  upheaval, 
but  their  stability  and  domestic  bal- 
ance are  rockfast  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  great  powers. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


THE    VERDICT    OF    CIVILIZATION 


JEAN  JACQUES:  War  is  the  foulest  fiend  that 
ever  vomited  forth  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  :  I  abhor  war  and  view- 
it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN:  There  i\eyer  was  a 
good  war  or  a  bad  peace. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  :  My  country 
is  the  world;  my  countrymen  are  all  mankind. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE:  The  more  I  study 
the  world,  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the  inability 
of  force  to  create  anything  durable. 

PAUL  ON  MARS  HILL:  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE:  We  have  abolished  slav- 
ery from  civilized  countries,  the  owning  of  man  by 
man.  The  next  great  step  that  the  world  can  take  is 
to  abolish  war,  the  killing  of  man  by  man. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON :  My  first  wish  is  to 
see  the  whole  world  at  peace,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it  as  one  band  of  brothers,  striving  which  should 
most  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  With  malice  toward 
none,  .with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  .  .  . 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

EMANUEL  KANT:  The  method  by  which  States 
prosecute  their  rights  cannot  under  present  condi- 
tions be  a  process  of  law,  since  no  court  exists  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  them,  but  only  war.  But 
through  war,  even  if  it  result  in  victory,  the  ques- 
tion of  right  is  not  decided. 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING:  The  doc- 
trine that  violence,  oppression,  inhumanity,  is  an 
essential  element  of  society,  is  so  revolting  that,  did 
I  believe  it,  I  would  say,  let  society  perish,  let  man 
and  his  works  be  swept  away,  and  the  earth  be 
abandoned  to  .the  brutes.  Better  that  the  globe 
should  be  tenanted  by  brutes  than  by  brutalized 
men. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE:  But  what  a  cruel  thing  is  war, 
to  separate  and  destroy  families  and  friends,  and 
mar  the  purest  joy  and  happiness  God  has  granted 
us  in  this  world;  to  fill  our  hearts  with  hatred  in- 
stead of  love  for  our  neighbors  and  to  devastate  the 
fair  face  of  the  beautiful  world. 

CHARLES  DICKENS:  There  will  be  the  full 
complement  of  backs  broken  in  two,  of  arms  twisted 
wholly  off,  of  men  impaled  upon  their  bayonets,  of 
legs  smashed  up  like  bits  of  firewood,  of  heads  sliced 
open  like  apples,  of  other  heads  crunched  into  soft 
jelly  by  the  iron  hoofs  of  horses,  of  faces  trampled 
out  of  all  likeness  to  anything  human.  This  is  what 
skulks  behind  "a  splendid  charge."  This  is  what 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  our  fellows 
rode  at  them  in  style  and  cut  them  up  famously. 

BARONESS  VON  SUTTNER:  What  is  most 
astonishing,  according  to  my  way  of  looking  at  it,  is 
that  men  should  bring  each  other  into  such  a  state — 
that  men  whoj^ve  seen  such  a  sight  should  not  sink 
down  on  th,eir  knees  and  swear  a  passionate  oath  to 
make  war  on  war — that  if  they  were  princes  they 
do  not  fling  the  sword  away — or  if  they  are  in  any 
position  of  power  they  do  not  from  that  moment 
devote  their  whole  action  in  speech  or  writing,  in 
thought,  teaching  or  business,  to  this  one  end — Lay 
down  your  arms. 

VICTOR  HUGO :  A  day  will  come  when  the  only 
battlefield  will  be  the  market  open  to  commerce  and 
the  mind  opening  to  new  ideas.  A  day  will  come 
when  bullets  and  bombshells  will  be  replaced  by 
votes,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  nations,  by  the 
venerable  arbitration  of  a  great  Sovereign  Senate, 
which  will  be  to  Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to 
England,  what  the  Diet  is  to  Germany,  what  the 
Legislative  Assembly  is  to  France.  A  day  will  come 
when  a  cannon  will  be  exhibited  in  public  museums, 
just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and  people 
will  be  astonished  how  such  a  thing  could  have  been. 
A  day  will  come  when  these  two  immense  groups, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ihiited  States 
of  Europe,  shall  be  seen  placed  in  presence  of  each 
other,  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the 
ocean. 
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THE  other  day  I  strolled  into 
the  sociological  department  of 
Columbia  University  and 
found  one  of  the  Fellows  (cap  F  of 
course),  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Clarke,  read- 
ing a  little  old  brown  book.  On  de- 
mand he  surrendered  the  volume  and 
I  glanced  at  the  title  page  with  an 
eye  of  journalistic  disapprobation.  It 
was  published  in  Harrisburgh  in 
1811. 

"Why  do  you  waste  your  time  on 
stuff  a  hundred  years  old?  Here,  take 
my  copy  of  the  morning  paper  and 
read  something  up-to-date,  all  about 
Bryan  and  Wilson  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists." 

"If  you  will  read  this  you  will  not 
have  to  read  the  morning  paper,"  he 
retorted.  "The  news  of  the  daily  is 
not  so  new  as  you  think.  Listen  to 
this,"  and  he  turned  over  the  yellow 
pages  until  he  came  to  the  desired 
paragraph  and  read  as  follows: 

THE    colonel's    OPINION 

.  .  .  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bryan,  so 
conspicuous  at  this  era,  ...  he  was 
one  of  those,  who.se  memory  treasures 
up  small  things  with  even  more  care 
than  great  ones.  He  was  .said  to  be  a 
very  diligent  reader,  and  was  certainly 
a  never  weary  monotonous  talker.  .  .  . 
It  was,  moreover,  his  passion  or  his 
policy,  to  identify  him.self  with  the  peo- 
ple, in  opposition  to  those  who  were 
termed  the  well-born.  ...  In  other  re- 
spects Mr.  Bryan  was  well  enough:  let 
us  say  a  well  meaning  man,  and  even 
one,  who,  in  the  main,  felt  he  was  act- 
ing the  patriot:  for  this  part,  it  is  well 
known,  is  played  in  very  different 
styles.  .  .  .  Some  see  only  danger,  bless 
their  optics!  on  the  side  of  aristocracy; 
and,  therefore,  rivet  themselves  with 
all  their  might,  in  an  anti-patririan 
spirit  of  perverseness  to  everything 
candid,  or  noble  or  honorable.  Nothing 
is  republican  with  them,  but  as  it  is 
crawling,  and  mean,  and  candied  over 
with  a  ful.some  and  hypocritical  love 
for  the  people.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Bryan  was  actuated  by  such  motives, 
but  merely,  that  his  patriotism  was  of 
the  humble  character  they  are  calcu- 
lat*'d   to  inspire.   .   .   . 

This  was  understood  to  have  been 
principally  the  work  of  .  .  .  Bryan, 
in  f-onjunction  with  ,  .  .  ,  a  Hchool- 
master;  and  it  was  severely  repro 
Vrtited  by  those  who  thought  checks 
and  b«larK«.«  necessary  Ut  a  legiti 
rnaf^-  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
t'ov^-rnrnent.  .  .  .  Of  his  colleatrue  ,  .  . 
it  rnay  not  \>f  uncharitable  U,  pre- 
tm^,  that  having  the  little  knowledge 


of  man,  and  scholastic  predilection  for 
the  antique  in  liberty,  which  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  pedagogue,  he  acted 
accordingly. 

.  .  .  The  constitutionalists,  however, 
claimed  him,  and  whether  he  thought 
with  them  or  not,  he  was  too  prudent  to 
disoblige  them.  It  is  rather  probable 
that  the  philosopher  was  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  ferment  of  the  revolution 
should  be  left  to  work  itself  off. 

...  As  he  had  discovered  that  oil 
would  smooth  the  ruffled  surface  of  the 
sea,  so  had  he  found  it  most  effectual 
in  assuaging  the  troubled  minds  of  his 
fellow  men.  Hence  his  demeanor  to 
both  parties  was  so  truly  oily  and  ac- 
commodating .  .  .  while  president. 

.  .  .  These  constituted  the  duumvirate, 
which  had  the  credit  of  .  .  .  laying  .  .  . 
the  cornerstone  of  that  edifice,  which, 
however  retarded  in  its  progress  by 
aristocratical  interference,  towers  like 
another  Babel  to  the  skies,  and  will 
continue  to  tower,  until  finally  arrested 
and  dilapidated  by  an  irremediable  con- 
fusion of  tongues:  for  anarchy  ever 
closes  the  career  of  democracy. 

"Your're  faking,"  I  declared  when 
he  had  finished.  "History  does  not 
repeat  it.self." 

"See  for  yourself,"  he  replied, 
handing  me  the  little  leather  bound 
volume  and  I  saw  he  was  right.  The 
twentieth  century  has  no  monopoly 
of  colonels,  Bryans,  schoolmasters 
and  Constitutionalists.  The  j)ara- 
graphs  he  read  were  from  the  pen  of 
one  Alexander  Graydon,  who  served 
his  country  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. They  are  to  be  found  begin- 
ning on  page  2GG  of  his  Memr)irs. 
He  is  describing  the  part  played  by 
Ceorge  Bryan  and  a  Mr.  Canon  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  Pennsyl- 
vania state  constitution. 

P'or  th<;  y»enefit  of  Americans  who 
are  hankering  after  titles  I  reprint 
without  charge  to  F.Z.H.  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  from  the  London 
Time.H : 


CTIMr'rr.V  fJKM  fNKI  I)ir.-,l  from 
'^  Mrim.  (M  A  I  lUIAN  Tni.K  wild 
C.DHi  lit  Arrrm  iwnl  <  al,  flntinK  from  the 
K.th  (',i-nl»TV.  tiiT  S  \M';--OnrprB  to  K./..H.. 
f>\f},    Hiirlolf    Mo«H<',     Irnnkfurl-ii-Maln. 


This  is  worth  looking  into.  The 
Austrian  uniforms  are  the  hand- 
yomest  in  Europe  and  apparently 
this  title  can  bf  obtained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  'l;Highter.  Our  multi- 
millionaires   must    realize    that    the 


price  of  nobility  is  rapidly  rising  like 
the  price  of  Rembrandts  and  salt- 
cellars and  for  the  same  reason.  They 
probably  will  never  have  a  cheaper 
chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  peerage  than  now.  The  recent 
discussion  in  the  British  Parliament 
over  the  prices  paid  for  admission  to 
the  House  of  Lords  showed  that  the 
general  advance  in  living  expenses 
extends  even  to  the  cost  of  coronets. 
A  mere  baronetcy  costs  from  $150,- 
000  to  $375,000.'  A  peerage  such  as 
twenty  years  ago  could  be  got  for 
$150,000  now  sells  at  $500,000  or 
even  as  high  as  $2,000,000.  Even  at 
thiese  figures  a  British  barony  is  a 
good,  safe  investment,  for  if  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  abolished 
as  some  radicals  threaten,  the  value 
of  the  title  would  be  greater  than 
ever,  for  it  would  thus  be  unencum- 
bered by  any  pretense  of  official 
duties. 

f  ' 

We  have  seen  it  demonstrated  by 
various  writers,  that  by  the  year 
2000  or  later  mankind  will  be: 

Hairless,  toothless,  epileptic,  child- 
less, dead  of  heart  disease,  dead  of 
nervous  diseases,  dead  of  cancer,  in- 
sane and  idiotic;  entirely  Russian, 
entirely  Chinese,  entirely  Mohamme- 
dan ;  Roman  Catholic,  Christian  Sci- 
entist, Mormon,  spiritualist  and 
atheist;  tyrannized  over  by  capital- 
ists, Socialist  bureaucrats.  Syndical- 
ist labor  unions.  Free  Masons,  Jew- 
i.sh  financiers  and  Prussian  militar- 
ists; devoid  of  petroleum,  of  coal, 
iron  and  wood;  starved  for  lack  of 
pota.sh,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen; 
polygamous,  polyandrous,  promiscu- 
ous and  living  in  barracks;  wiped 
out  by  war,  [x^stilence,  the  cooling  of 
the  earth,  the  return  of  the  Glacial 
Period,  falling  into  the  sun,  collision 
with  a  comet,  blown  uj)  by  radium 
emanation,  poisoned  by  atmospheric 
changes  and  ended  by  the  advent  of 
the  Millcnial  Dawn. 

How  lucky  thai,  all  these  things 
can't  happen ! 


"\  dare  do  ;d!  that  may  become  a 
(nan."  Who  dares  do  mon^  is  a  suf- 
fraget. 
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CHILDREN  AND  BUGABOOS 

BY  H.  D.  BAILEY 

PROFESSOR   OF   BIOLOGY    IN    MUHLENBERG   COLLEGE 


SNAKES,  toads,  beetles,  devil's 
darning  needles  —  what  dread 
inspiring  words!  Who  does  not 
start  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  wrig- 
gling reptile?  But  the  little  child, 
ignorant  of  myth  and  superstition, 
actually  loves  these  dreaded  crea- 
tures —  certainly,  in  most  cases, 
cares  more  for  them  than  for  its 
dolls  or  toys.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
belief  of  the  writer,  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  making  ob- 
servations to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  little  children  are  possest  of  an 
innate  antipathy,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, for  creatures  such  as  call 
forth  dread  in  adult  man.  In  the 
scores  of  tests  made  no  trace  of  such 
antipathy  has  been  found,  excluding, 
of  course,  those  cases  in  which  the 
tests  were  vitiated  by  influences 
(parental  admonition,  etc.)  before 
the  experiments  were  made.  In  all 
instances,  irrespective  of  sex  or  par- 
entage or  region  of  birth,  the  child 
manifested  marked  interest  in  and 
pronounced  care  for  all  of  the  ani- 
mals employed. 

Preferences  were  noticeable — one 
little  boy  of  two  years  displayed 
especial  fondness  for  snakes,  a  black 
one,  five  feet  in  length,  being  his 
favorite;  a  little  girl  of  three  sum- 
mers bestowed  her  most  zealous  care 
on  a  box  turtle,  scarred  and  muti- 
lated as  it  was;  but  in  no  case  was 
there  evident,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  aversion  for  any  creature 
offered.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  our  so-called  "natural"  dread 
for  some  creatures  is  not  a  "natural" 
feeling  at  all,  but  rather  an  acquired 
condition  brought  about  by  personal 
experience  or  by  influences  ema- 
nating from  others  of  our  race. 

William,  photographs  of  whom 
accompany  this  article,  is  a  little  fel- 
low not  yet  four  years  of  age.  All 
of  the  view.H  here  reproduced  were 
taken  when  he  was  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  three.  He  is  a  normal 
child  in  every  respect,  and  his  be- 
havior under  the  circumstances 
shown  is  precisely  that  displayed  by 
any  other  normal  child  under  simi- 
lar conditions. 

The  dragon  fly,  perhaps  better 
known  to  some  as  snal<e-dfK;tor  or 
devil's  darning  needle,  in  an  insect 
about  which,  as  indicated  by  its 
names,  a  number  of  weird  and  mon- 
ntroun  fables  have  grown.  The 
writer  can  ea.sily  recall  how,  an  a 
child,  washing  this  insect  skim  ovr 
the  w'K>dland  ponds,  he  entertained 
the  greatest  dread  hni,  with  diaboli- 
f-al  intent,  it  should  pounce  upon  hinn 
and   sew   up   his  ears.    William    will 


never  pass  thru  an  experience  of 
this  nature.  He  knows  dragon  flies 
only  as  harmless  and  beautiful  ob- 
jects. He  takes  great  delight  in  hold- 
ing the  "pretty  red"  ones,  and 
watching  them  as,  with  voracious 
appetites,  they  greedily  snatch  the 
flies  or  other  insects  that  he  offers 
them.  As  to  fearing  them — why 
should  he? 

One  day  the  little  fellow  carried 
into   the   house   a    huge   caterpillar. 


heavily  armed  with  club-like  projec- 
tions and  bristles,  the  kind  that  one 
sometimes  sees  on  the  foliage  of 
maple  trees,  and  which  invariably 
calls  forth  fear  and  confusion  on  the 
part  of  woman  or  man ;  he  discov- 
ered his  prize  as  it  was  crawling 
about  on  the  stones  that  lined  the 
dusty  roadway.  "This  is  a  nice  cater- 
pillar— not  a  naughty  one,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  mother  as  he  fondled 
its    spines.    For    a    long    time    this 
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"frightful"  wriggling  worm  served 
as  his  inseparable  companion.  Untir- 
ingly he  gazed  at  the  colored  hairs; 
examined  the  grotesque  knobs;  stud- 
ied the  creature's  curious  method  of 
progression;  taught  it  how  to  crawl 
up  one  finger  and  down  another,  up 
once  more  and  then  back  again. 

One  day  the  writer  presented  to 
William  a  live  bullfrog;  it  was  the 
first  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  actions  of  the 
child.  For  many  minutes  he  gazed 
at  the  frog  intently;  he  circled 
it  several  times.  First  he  was  at- 
tracted by  its  moving  throat,  then 
its  bulging  eyes,  next  its  ears  and 
later  its  huge  webbed  feet.  After  a 
bit  he  tried  to  pick  it  up.  He  found 
the  task  no  easy  one.  Time  and  again 
the  slimy  amphibian  slipt  from  his 
grasp;  finally  he  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing it.  "Now  I  has  it,"  he  announced 
gleefully,  as  he  tried  to  carry  it 
across  the  lawn.  But  suddenly  the 
creature  leaped  wildly  from  his 
hands.  The  little  fellow  was  holding 
on  grimly  at  the  time, 
and,  in  consequence,  the 
frog  failed  to  escape,  but 
dangled  in  the  air  sus- 
pended by  one  of  its  long 
legs.  And  then  occurred 
what  the  little  lad  per- 
haps will  never  forget — 
the  frog  cried  out  with 
one  long,  pitiable,  bleat- 
ing, agonizing  cry.  Wit- 
liam  looked  amazed,  then 
glanced  at  me.  "It  is 
afraid  you  will  hurt  it," 
I  told  him.  He  put  it  down 
tenderly,  and  never  after- 
ward picked  it  up  again. 
That  wet,  slimy  creature 
gave  the  little  boy  many 
hours  of  joy.  Of  course 
it  did  not  hurt  him,  not- 
withstanding superstition. 


But  of  all  the  creatures  1  have 
given  to  this  little  child,  .snakes  have 
charmed  him  most  completely. 

"Do  you  have  the  snakes  again?" 
he  inquires  almost  every  time  1 
come.  One  day  I  brought  a  kettle  full 
— garter  snakes  they  were,  ranging 
from  twelve  to  thirty  inches  in 
length,  a  writhing,  squirming,  .scaly 
mass.  1  knew  their  nature;  1  had 
l)een  handling  them  for  weeks;  they 
were  a  gentle  lot  when  kindly  treat- 
ed. "Now,  William,"  I  said,  "when  I 
take  off  the  lid,  see  how  many  you 
can  get."  The  little  lad  went  in  with 
both  his  hands.  When  he  arose  he 
was  clutching  six  of  them.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  he  put  them  back, 
for  such  a  "whole  big  lot"  had  to  be 
proudly  shown  to  mother  and  her 
neighbor  friends,  much  to  their  ter- 
ror and  concern. 

Snakes,  somewhat  like  dogs,  soon 
learn  to  recognize  their  master.  For 
months  I  kept  in  captivity  a  huge 
blacksnake,  nearly  eight  feet  long. 
While  it  would  oppose  the  presence 
of  any  strange  hand  within  its  cage, 
I  could  at  any  time,  with  covered 
eyes,  thrust  hand  or  arm  within  its 
reach  in  perfect  safety.  As  long  as 
I  kept  it  captive  I  never  felt  the  im- 
print of  its  jaws.  One  day  while 
William  was  passing  by  I  decided  to 
try  a  somewhat  risky  experiment. 
The  big  snake  was  not  poisonous, 
but  quite  capable  of  inflicting  ugly 
wounds,  as  a  number  of  my  friends 
had  ascertained. 

"Does  William  want  the  snake?"  I 
inquired. 

"Is  it  a  nice  snake?"  he  asked  in 
turn. 

"Yes,  when  it  isn't  cross,"  I  said; 
then  quickly  added,  "It  isn't  cross 
now\  It  likes  William." 

The  little  lad  walked  up  to  it  im- 
mediately. I  hastened  to  his  side, 
tense,  ready  to  spring  forward  if 
necessity  required.  In  an  instant  the 
child  was   fondling  the  big  serpent 
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William   at   the  tender  ai?e  of  two   is   an   interested  spectator  of   the  (iroi-ess 
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affectionately.  I  am  sure  that  he 
could  and  gladly  would  have  played 
with  it  for  a  long  while,  but,  trem- 
bling all  over,  I  bade  him  lower  the 
serpent  into  its  cage.  He  never  saw 
it  again. 

The  little  fellow's  favorite  snake 
is  the  one  shown  in  the  photographs, 
the  "hissing"  viper  or  "blowing 
adder,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It 
attains  a  length  of  thirty  inches,  is 
beautifully  colored,  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  displays,  when  approached, 
a  number  of  unusual  and  interesting 
habits.  It  first  tries  to  frighten  the 
intruder  away  by  producing  a  loud, 
hissing  sound,  effected  by  widening 
and  flattening  the  neck  region  tight- 
ly against  the  ground.  Failing  in 
this  it  rolls  over  on  its  neck,  becomes 
limp,  and  sticking  out  its  tongue, 
feigns  death,  opossum  like,  and  per- 
mits itself  to  be  handled  in  any 
manner  desired,  if,  as  is  not  likely, 
the  intruder  is  foolish  enough  to 
bother  with  a  reptile  corpse. 

Certainly,  not  all  snakes  would 
permit  of  such  handling. 
The  writer  bears  on  his 
hands  a  number  of  scars 
that  attest  the  vicious  na- 
ture of  our  common  wa- 
ter moccasin,  a  reptile 
which  will  not  "tame." 
But  the  number  of  native 
snakes  possessing  such 
proclivities  is  small.  The 
great  bulk  of  them  are 
amenable  to  kindness,  and 
this  article  has  been  writ- 
ten with  the  hope  that 
some  readers,  following 
the  lead  of  the  child,  may 
find  out  for  themselves 
how  harmless  and  how  in- 
teresting most  of  these 
"venomous"  and  "repul- 
sive" animals  are. 
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CHAUTAUQUANS  are  keenly 
interested  in  every  extension 
or  adaptation  of  unconven- 
tional methods  of  education.  In  Wis- 
consin the  popular  lecture  system 
under  direction  of  the  extension  di- 
vision of  the  State  University  has 
practically  superseded  the  local  or 
circuit  Chautauqua  thruout  that 
state.  The  university  offers  free  lec- 
tures for  community  problems  or  wel- 
fare; educational-inspirational  lec- 
tures by  the  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity, free  except  lecturer's  fee;  for 
educational  and  entertainment  num- 
bers and  courses  by  persons  or 
troupes  not  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity staff,  the  community  pays  all 
but  overhead  expenses.  The  209 
courses  now  offered  are  made  up  of 
two-fifths  concerts,  two-fifths  lec- 
tures and  one-fifth  other  forms  of 
entertainment.  Moving  picture  serv- 
ice has  been  installed.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  contributors  to  the 
courses  are  drawn  from  the  univer- 
sity faculty.  Educational  and  artistic 
merit  are  thus  assured  and  small 
communities  secure  courses  formerly 
not  within  their  reach.  For  two  years 
the  University  of  Minnesota  exten- 
.sion  division  has  been  conducting 
"University  Weeks,"  which  are  in 
reality  Chautauquas  maintained  on 
an  educational  level.  Other  western 
state  univer.sities  are  offering  sim- 
ilar service  at  varying  cost  to  the 
community  served.  In  New  York  City 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Columbia  University,  offered  a  pro- 
gram of  approximately  250  lectures, 
concerts,  readings  and  recitals,  of 
the  Chautauqua  type  and  on  the 
season-fee  plan,  for  the  first  time  last 
winter.  The  enrolled  members  num- 
bered 1248,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  lived  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  university,  along  River- 
side Drive,  Central  f'ark  and  the  up- 
per Went  Side.  The  program  for  a 
!«econd  season  is  now  made  up. 

Increased  attendance  at  Chautau- 
qua and  summer  schools  elsewhere 
K'AHt  and  West  is  reported  this  season 
which  will  break  the  record  of  last 
year,  when  these  schools  numbered 
eighteen  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
reason,  employed  twenty-six  per  rent 
more  t^a^rhers  and  enrolled  27,5  per 
cent  more  students.  The  student  to- 
tal was   181,288,  or  only  eleven  per 


cent  less  than  the  number  of  regular 
college  students  reported.  Commis- 
sioner Claxton,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  estimates  that 
three-fourths  of  the  attendants  are 
teachers,  thus  showing  their  desire 
to  prepare  for  better  work  and  the 
popular  demand  for  more  efficient 
teachers.  He  attributes  the  large  in- 
crease to  "the  growing  popularity  of 
these  schools,  which  afford  teachers, 
college  students  and  others  opportu- 
nity to  devote  to  study  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Not  all  sum- 
mer school  work  is  of  college  grade, 
but  much  of  it  is,  and  most  of  it  is 
done  with  an  eagerness  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  a  maturity  of 
mind  which  much  of  the  college  work 
of  the  regular  sessions  does  not 
show." 


While  Congress  has  no';  yet  re- 
solved to  turn  itself  into  a  full- 
fledged  Chautauqua,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  President  Wilson,  col- 
lege fashion,  has  in  two  seasons 
placed  Congress  in  the  lead  as  a 
summer  school. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus  will 
hold  a  "Country  Life  Week"  August 
10-14,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  rural 
ministers,  school  principals  and 
teachers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
('.  A.  secretaries,  editors,  officers  of 
Granges,  institute  lecturers  and  all 
others  interested  in  country  life  an 
opportunity  for  conference  and  in- 
struction. The  three  general  divisions 
of  the  five-day  program  are:  (1) 
methods  of  better  farming;  (2) 
rural  sociology;  '3)  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  rural  problems  and  definite 
results  that  have  been  secured. 
Townsend  Hall  will  be  used  for  the 
six  sessions  a  day  and  all  buildings 
on  the  campus  will  be  open  to  vis- 
itors. 

(jrcuit  Chautauqua  business  de- 
velops a  lingo  of  its  own.  "Communi- 
ty-builfling"  is  the  sales  slogan  of 
the  bunjaus  with  Chautau(|ua  firo- 
gram  talent  to  place  this  season.  A 
Chautauqua  for  Old  Home  or  Home- 
coming Week  is  an  (•iTc.c.Uvc  VJiria- 
tion.  In  some  places  they  (;all  it  (!haii- 
taufjua  P'eHtiviiJ,  and  lecturers,  read- 
erH,  or  enl<(  tainers  are  advertisc'd 
H".    "f)bitff»rrriiHts." 


Pleading  at  Chautauqua  for  the 
establishment  of  genuine  municipal 
home  rule  thru  the  coming  state  con- 
stitutional convention,  Mayor  John 
Purroy  Mitchel  of  New  York  City 
declared  that  "Primary  and  election 
voting,  including  registration,  should 
be  conducted  in  public  school  houses 
or  on  public  property  available.  Elec- 
tions should  be  taken  out  of  the  bar- 
ber shop  and  the  livery  stable  and 
surrounded  with  safeguards  which 
make  the  exercize  of  the  franchise  a 
solemn  and  impressive  civic  act. 
School  houses,  or  other  public  assem- 
bly halls,  should  be  available  for  free 
public  discussion  of  civic  questions." 

At  least  nine  states  past  laws  dur- 
ing the  pa'st  year  recognizing  ex- 
plicitly the  principle  of  wider  use  of 
school  plants  for  social,  intellectual 
or  recreational  purposes.  Both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  laws  permit 
school  property  to  be  used:  (1)  By 
persons  assembling  to  give  or  receive 
instruction  in  any  branch  of  educa- 
tion, learning  or  the  arts;  (2)  for 
public  library  purposes  or  stations; 
(3)  for  holding  social,  civic  and  rec- 
reational meetings  and  entertain- 
ments, and  other  uses  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community;  (4) 
similar  gatherings  at  which  admis- 
sion is  charged  but  proceeds  devoted 
to  educational  or  charitable  pur- 
poses; (5)  for  polling  places  for 
holding  primaries  and  elections,  for 
the  registration  of  voters,  and  for 
holding  political  meetings.  In  Idaho 
the  law  permits  use  "for  community 
purposes";  in  Massachusetts  "educa- 
tional, recreational,  social,  civic, 
philanthropic  and  similar  purposes" 
are  specified  ;  in  Indiana  school  house 
meetings  must  be  nonpartizan.  Kan- 
sas laws  include  religious,  political, 
literary,  scientific,  mechanical  or 
agricultural  societies,  night  schools, 
societies  for  the  suppression  of 
crime,  and  improvement  associa- 
tions. (California  law  comprehensively 
provides  for  "free  use  of  all  public 
school  houses  and  property  for  the 
cslublishnK^nt  of  a  civic  center  at 
each  and  ('very  public  school  house  in 
th(!  state,  and  th(!  maititcnance,  con- 
duct and  management  of  the  same." 
Use  as  [)olliiig  |)lac<'s  for  both  men 
and  women  voters  is  common  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Wid(!r  use  for  Chau- 
lauqiia  (!ircle  meetings  is  now  prac- 
ticable. 
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THE    COLOSSEUM— 'TYPE    OF    THE    ANTIQUE    ROME  ■— I'HOTOGRArHED    FROM    A    DIRIGIBLE 

Pompeii    had    been    phutotfrapheil    from    an    airship — we    printed    the    picture  on   Marth   23,    1914 — the  ancient   theater  of   Bacchus  at   Rome  is  the 
scene  of  daily   orchestral  concerts,  and   now   comes   this   photograph   with   its   ultra-modern   renderinK  of  another   Roman   landmark 

I'hutoyrapit    by    Paul    Thoinimon 


IF   ITALY  AND  SWITZERLAND 
SHOULD  FIGHT 

BOTH     Italy    and    Switzerland 
have  adopted  measures  to  for- 
tify  the   entrances   of   the  fa- 
mous Simplon  tunnel. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  a 
few  yards  from  the  Swiss  frontier, 
Italian  engineers  have  put  in  place  a 
double  iron  door  that  can  resist  the 
rush  of  an  express  train  proceeding 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
This  iron  door  is  worked  by  elec- 
tricity from  Iselle,  the  station  at  the 
Italian  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  it  is  hidden  in 
the  rocky  side  of  the  tunnel.  The 
door  is  carefully  tested  once  a  week. 
The  mines  are  connected  with 
Brigue  and  Iselle  by  electrical  de- 
vices, so  that  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  a  button  the  Simplon  tunnel  could 
be  destroyed  in  a  second. 

PAVING  STREETS  WITH 
RUBBER 

ENTER  the  noiseless  city!  At 
last  the  tired  nerves  of  city 
dwellers  are  to  be  relieved  of 
the  incessant  din  and  clatter  of  city 
streets,  which,  according  to  our  nerve 
specialists,  are  partially  responsible 
for  the  increasing  insanity  rate  of 
our  cities.  Rubber  is  to  replace  brick, 
stone  and  asphalt  as  the  paving  of 
future  cities,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Sir  Henry  Blake  in  open- 
ing the  Fourth  International  Rubber 
Exhibition  in  London.  Advances  in 
the  production  and  manufacture  of 
the  product  during  the  past  three 
years  have  been  so  great  as  to  bring 
within  the  realm  of  reality  this  Uto- 
pian suggestion. 

At  the   London   exhibition   every- 
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thing  possible  was  made  of  rubber. 
One  entire  room  was  completely  fur- 
nished in  rubber.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  it,  skilfully  disguised 
as  wall  paper,  the  pictures  were 
mounted  in  rubber  frames ;  even  the 
carpets  were  of  the  same  all-conquer- 
ing material.  Tables,  chairs,  blotters, 
inkstands,  paper  weights,  letter 
racks,  penholders,  were  of  rubber, 
while  the  electric  light  fixtures  were 
of  vulcanite.  Dainty  curtains  hung  at 
the  windows  ;  even  these  were  of  rub- 
ber hung  on  rubber  rings,  suspended 
on  a  rubber  pole! 

Outside  the  hall  where  the  exhibi- 
tion was  held  was  a  tennis  court 
made  of  rubber,  for  which  is  claimed 
the  most  perfect  results  yet  attain- 
able for  the  game.  Its  resilience  gives 
the  balls  the  rebound  of  billiard  cush- 
ions. After  witnessing  an  exhibition 
match  on  the  court  the  rubber  grow- 


ers and  manufacturers  attending 
were  invited  to  a  luncheon,  where 
again  everything  but  the  food — even 
to  the  menu  cards — was  of  rubber. 


MAKING    DRY    GOODS  IRRE- 
SISTIBLE 


T] 
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A     LABYRIN  III     FOR    SHOIM'KKS 


iHREE  aisles  over  and  turn 
to  your  left."  The  familiar 
phrase  on  the  lips  of  a  non- 
chalant floorwalker  or  department 
superintendent  is  bad  salesmanship. 
The  shopper,  according  to  sales- 
psychologists,  has  an  ingrained  ob- 
jection to  turning  right  angles  and 
stepping  aside  from  a  broad  straight 
aisle  lined  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
with  tempting  tidbits  of  merchan- 
dise at  such  ridiculously  low  prices, 
my  dear.  Only  the  shopper  with  a 
definite  aim  in  view  will  take  the 
abrupt  turn  or  apply  to  the  floor- 
walker. 

But  that  sort  of  shopper  does  not 
often  occur  in  the  feminine  gender. 
It  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  a  woman  can  be  lured  into  pur- 
chasing many  things  that  she  does 
not  definitely  come  after  that  a  plan 
has  been  worked  out  to  do  away  with 
right  angles  and  to  make  "every 
aisle  a  main  aisle."  As  described  in 
the  New  York  Times,  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  that  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram is  designed  to  lead  the  shop- 
per gently  and  almost  unconsciously 
back  and  forth  in  a  sort  of  herring- 
bone course  past  miles  of  counters 
and  tables  till  she  finally  brings  up 
at  the  wall  counters,  buying  all  the 
way.  Only  by  the  exercize  of  the  luixst 
rigid  determination  can  the  elevators 
be  reached.  "Obviously."  says  the  dt*- 
signer.  Sitlnoy  J.  KookwoU.  "this  is 
not  a  store  laid  out  for  men." 


ANCIENT  ROME  AND  MODERN 
AMERICA 

DR.  FERRERO  finds  that  mod- 
ern America  bears  on  the 
whole  a  greater  likeness  to 
ancient  Rome  than  does  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  power  of  the  judiciary,  the 
absence  of  a  permanent  bureauocracy 
for  executive  purposes  and  the  Latin 
American  dictatorship  are  all  institu- 
tions which  the  author  finds  peculiar 
to  American  political  systems  and 
those  of  the  ancient  world.  Many  of 
our  social  customs  also,  such  as  the 
practise  of  benevolence  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  by  private  individuals, 
recall  the  times  of  Pericles  and 
Agrippa.  Dr.  Ferrero  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  record  his  somewhat  startling 
conclusion :  "It  seems  to  me  that  you 
might  well  invite  many  European 
professors  to  come  and  go  thru  a 
finishing  course  in  America,  study- 
ing not  only  in  libraries  but  in  the 
live  world,  and  observing  what  hap- 
pens in  American  society.  Nobody  is 
in  a  better  position  than  you  are  to 
understand  ancient  society."  One 
might  almost  imagine  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Empire  had  leapt  the 
centuries  like  a  high-tension  spark 
to  reach  twentieth-century  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that 
Ferrero,  while  boldly  dogmatic  at 
times,  does  not  belong  to  that  .school 
of  historians  who  spend  their  time 
trying  to  make  history  repeat  itself 
and  so  save  themselves  the  labor  of 
discerning  permanent  changes.  On 
the  contrary,  he  emphasizes  the  gulf 
between  the  classical  civilization  and 
our  own.  Modern  wealth  and  luxury, 
he  contends,  are  on  a  scale  so  vast 
that  nothing  in  history  can  even  be 
remotely  compared  with  them.  It  is 
certain  that  the  entire  budget  of  the 
Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent 
wa.H  less  than  the  municipal  budget 
of  New  York  City  Uxlay.  While  ab- 
solute poverty  may  be  rarer,  the  rela- 
tive economic  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor  has  increased  Vjeyond  hi.Htoric 
precedent.  All  the  peril  that  the  para- 
.««itic  metropolis  was  to  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  ancient  Rome  is  reprf>- 
duced  manyfold  today,  and  if  our 
own  civilization  has  not  succumbed 
as  did  the  Roman  it  is  because  of  the 
comparative  greatness  of  our  re- 
sources. The  gospel  of  mere  size  and 
jrrowth  has  crost  the  Atlantic  and 
fhreatenn  to  Hubmergc  what  is  left 
♦here  of  the  old  cultural  ideal,  "fn 
the  lap  of  m^Klern  civilization,  there 
are  twin  worldK  struggling  with  each 


other  for  leadership.  But  these  two 
worlds  are  not,  as  people  are  apt  to 
think,  Europe  and  America.  Their 
names  are  Quality  and  Quantity." 
But  altho  we  are  more  luxurious  than 
the  ancients  and  more  prone  to  meas- 
uring all  things  by  a  dollar  standard, 
we  have  gained  values  as  well  as  lost 
them.  The  people  of  today,  we  are  in- 
formed, are  more  humane  than  in  the 
past  and  much  more  courageous. 
Ferrero  never  fails  to  end  an  essay 
on  an  optimistic  note. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sec- 
tions of  the  book  relates  a  series  of 
Roman  state  trials,  the  cases  of 
Verres,  Clodius  and  Piso,  in  each  of 
which  politics  played  a  part  as  im- 
portant as  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The 
technicalities  of  law  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  dry  reading,  but  these 
are  told  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  not  only  interesting  but  thrilling. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  the  least  of  parallels 
between  ancient  Rome  and  modern 
America  that  Ferrero  has  succeeded 
in  doing  for  the  former  what  Profes- 
sor Beard  has  done  for  the  latter,  to 
make  constitutional  law  read  like  a 
romance  without  forcing  the  reader 
to  suspect  that  it  is  one. 

Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  America; 
a  Comparative  Study  of  Morals  and 
Manners,  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Nej(- 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.    «2.50 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  PRISONS 

That  the  elaborate  machinery  for 
the  suppression  of  crime  and  the 
punishment  of  criminals  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  those  who  have 
given  any  real  thought  or  study  to 
the  subject  have  long  realized,  but 
the  case  is  again  demonstrated  by 
Tighe  Hopkins  in  Wards  of  the  State 
thru  an  exhaustive  accumulation  of 
specific  instances  of  failure  accom- 
panied by  supporting  statistics.  Mr. 
Hopkins'  survey  is  primarily  of  con- 
ditions at  the  present  time  in  his 
own  country — England — but  he  gives 
some  historical  review  and  he 
touches  upon  the  worst  and  the  best 
examples  thruout  the  world  and  as 
one  knowing  anything  of  our  hetero- 
genef)U8  conditions  would  expw^t,  he 
finds  in  America  both  the  most  me- 
dieval and  the  most  enlightened  ex- 
amples of  legal  f)rfx;edure  and  prison 
management.  No  stronger  arraign- 
ment of  the  old  penology  f)f  ven- 
gean(-e,  .still  uridappily  dominant,  or 
stronger  endor:  cment  of  the  new 
penology  of  li motherhood  could  be 
presented  than  in  Mr.  Hopkins'  '',M 
pages  of  incontrovertible  facts. 

Wiirdu   of    Iht  HIalf.    by   Tlifhr    J(o|i 
klti»      /.iltb-,     lirown    «    C.i,.     t'A. 


DRAMATIZING    A    CITY'S    PAST 

Last  spring  St.  Louis  gave  a  pageant 
and  a  masque  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city.  Percy  Mac- 
kaye,  as  chief  upholder  of  the  civic 
theater  idea,  was  chosen  to  write  a 
civic  masque.  The  present  volume. 
Saint  Louis;  a  Civic  Masque,  is  the  re- 
sult. Accompanied  by  ample  preface, 
notes  and  appendices,  the  masque  is  an 
elaborate  treatment  of  American 
growth  from  prehistoric  times  and  thru 
the  pioneer  days.  An  interesting  pic- 
ture in  legitimate  spectacle  is  the  use 
of  the  aeroplane  for  the  first  time  as  a 
stage   accessory. 

Doubleday   Page.    $1. 

STUDIES  IN  PESSIMISM 

In  spite  of  the  name,  which  suggests 
life.  Modernities,  by  Horace  B.  Samuel, 
is  a  morgue  of  dead  souls.  These  "mod- 
ern" spirits  are:  Stendhal,  Heine,  Dis- 
raeli, Nietzsche,  Strindberg,  Marie  Co- 
relli  (what  is  she  doing  in  that  gal- 
ere?),  Wedekind,  Schnitzler,  Verhaeren 
and  the  Futurists.  Their  theories  mad- 
ly circle  in  a  danse  macabre  to  the  thin 
but  apparently  approving  pipe  of  the 
critic.  The  matter-of-fact,  almost 
cheerful  air  with  which  the  author  acts 
as  showman  is  like  that  of  the  morgue 
cicerone  in  the  grewsome  presence  of 
a  daily  tragedy — become  a  commonplace 
to   him  because  of  its  accustomedness. 

Dutton.   $2.50. 
THE    GALLERIES    OF    EUROPE 

Two  more  volumes  of  Prof.  John  C. 
Van  Dyke's  admirable  series  of  guide 
books  to  the  galleries  of  Europe  have 
appeared.  These  volumes  deal  with  the 
Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum  at  Budapcnt  and  the 
Prado  at  Madrid,  the  latter  published 
separately.  The  books  are  an  invaluable 
reference  to  the  "old  masters"  and  aim 
to  be  of  ser-vice  to  the  traveling  public 
as  well  as  the  art  student. 

.Scribnor's.   $1  und  75  cents. 
REDUCING   BUSINESS   TO   A   SCIENCE 

A  fourth  and  revised  edition  of  Sci- 
ciirc  (if  ()r(/<i,nization  and  fiusiness  Dc- 
rclopmcnt,  by  Robert  J.  Frank,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Chicago  bar,  has  just  made 
its  appearance.  As  a  well-written  trea- 
tise of  the  practical  questions  involved 
in  the  organization,  reorganization  and 
financing  of  business  entcrpri.srs,  the 
hook  is  valuable  not  oidy  to  the  cor- 
poration attorney,  but  to  all  interested 
in  corporation  management. 

Liiird    St    !,<.<■.    !$2.1U. 
WHEN   LIVING    SEEMS   FUTILE 

The  utter  wretchedness,  brutality  and 
HuiYi'.nnu:  of  life  stripped  of  all  but 
animal  strength  and  the  struggle  for 
mer«'  existence  an;  mercilessly  laid  bare 
in  Patrick  Maggill'.s  autol)io).,'-,api,y  „f 
an  Irish  navvy,  dkildrcn  of  the  Dead 
h'rid.  In  itn  terrible  pictures  the  i)()ok 
HiipM  over  the  border  line  of  elfect  uihI 
(.'ivcH   rather  more  llian  one  can   gruHp,! 

DiiMon.   $l.!iri. 
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OONVECTICUT 


CoNNtC-lKUT,  Gicciiwlch 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

bwi  ^icU.      Ill  ttic  '.uiiutry.     Ouc  huur  Iroin  New  York  Ctty. 


THE  CONNEaiCUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

t'uui-yBar    CiiiiitiB    111    AK'li^ulture  l./r  ^uIlii.--,  <.i 

hi^h  I.  hu.ils       Decree  ul  H   S. 
Four-year   Cburuti  In    Home  Economics  upm  u, 

Two-year  School  of  Atrrtculture  ui^n  lo  those  vihi. 

have  tiail  J  i^iiiniiion  schuul  cdut  .itlijli 
Two-year    School   of   Mechanic  Arta open  t.,  those 

*hu  havr  imiiijlett-ii  ttiiir  ye.ir*i  ot  hi^ih  -it-hool  woriC- 
Tvro-year  School  of  Home  £conoiiiica  oiiento  those 

who  have  hAtl  a  iumnioa  school  rtlucatiua. 
ScnU  foe  caulou        C    I.    H«-.i>h.  Hrrs  .  Box  II,  Storrs,  Conn. 


THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,    CONNECTICUT. 
A    SchiNil    III    till'   ciiiiiitrv    for   rtlxty    boys.      New 
Gymnasiiiiii.      IIIiistratiMl   rirciilur.      .^ildrt-HS  JOHN 
C.    BftlNSM.UVE.    H.uil    .Mast.r. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL 

Delightful,  country,  home  school  for  limited  number  of  youn^ 
children.  Personal,  indivutual  attention.  Terms  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress Miss  kuTH  B,  Smith,  Woodbury,  Litchfield  Co,.  Conn. 

FLORIDA 

11/HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con 
"'  linemen!    in  stuffy   and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
eiposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 


Florida!  Oldest  ColleKe 


At  Winter  Park 


Ihey  can  live  oui  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  a(  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boatlni:,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Prcs.  W,  F,  BLACKMAN.  Ph.D.,  I.L,D.(Ober- 
lin.  Yale,  Cornell.  BerliiO.      Refer  tn  Hamilton  Holt,  Tnislee. 


ILLINOIS 


Kindergarten  Collegiate  Institute 

Or^ani^ed  in  l«8t  as  Chicago  Free  Kill<leri;',nen  AssoiMtloii. 
Two  years  re^oLir  course.  C'rcdlt  allo,ve4l  tor  v^tnk  iii  sii<-t  i.il 
courses,  IJinversily  instructors.  University  iredils,  Address 
I  A  A  B.  Will  I  MKKh,  Fine  Arts  Bld|{.,  410  S.  Michiijan  Ave., 
l>cpartllieut  506, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot  Academy 


\    School    fill-    (Jills       Founded    1828.  2.'l    mllea 

fiimi     Biistiiii.        (ii lu^     cdiirge     with  IlmiBt'hold 

.Siii'iicc.      Ciilloi;.-    I'liDiti-alloii,      Aililr.ss  MI«N    IWr- 
Ilia    Builiy,    riliiii|ial,    .Viidovcr,    Muhm. 


POSSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

BACK  BAY.   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Twenty-sixth  year  Im'kIiis  Wednesday,  October  1, 
1!'14.  New  K.viiixasiiiiii  with  entirely  new  e(|iil|>- 
.nieut  and  latest  iihiiIitii  linprovenients.  Send  to 
Secretary    for   catalogue,      779    Beacon   St. 


School  for  Social  Workers 

Mainlainetl  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  University 

ELEVENTH  YEAR.  19I4-1S  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For   study   and    training   in   social    service;   to   men 
and    women;    for   paid   or   volunteer    work. 

FIRST'  YKAU  I'KOi :  KA.M.MK  ImkIms  September 
23— A  desirable  piepaialion  for  any  form  of  social 
service.  SKCONI)  YKAR  PROCUAM.MK  betriiis 
September  9 — For  furtln'r  study  and  tralnliit;  In 
a  selected  Held.  Boston  offers  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  work.  Send  for  tin-  li)14 
Bulletin,  and  the  circnlars  describing  advanced 
courses  offered — Organizing  Charity.  Children's 
Work,  Medical-Social  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Community    Work. 

JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Director  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  Associate 
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THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL 

A  Sew  Open-air  School  lor  a  Small  Family  ol  Girls 

DIRECTORS:  Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke,  A.B..  Wellesley 
Miss  Marion  F.  E.  Cooke,  A.B.,  Wellesley 

School  Year— September  24.   1914—JUine  17,  1915 

AIIVI 


To  develop  a  sound  mind  and 
heart  in  a  sound  body. 

To  make  the  girl  capable,  alert 
and  womanly. 

To  make  her  thorough. 

To  make  her  reliable  and  re- 
sourceful. 

To  make  her  likable. 


To  teach  her  to  think  and  act  with 

intelligence. 
To  teach  her  how  to  study. 
To    teach    her    how    to    use    her 

mother  tongue. 
To  help  her   to   find  herself,   and 

therefore. 
To  make  her  happy  and  useful. 


EQUIRIUEIMT 

Colonial  house  —  atmosphere  of  simplicity  —  open-air  sleeping  and 
dining  porches — open-air  school-room — unstinted  sunshine — a  gar- 
den for  every  girl — space  for  play — woods  and  fields — experienced, 
understanding,  motherly  teachers, 

METHODS 

Individual  and  class  instruction — close  supervision  of  work — care- 
ful study  of  each  girl's  nature — work  made  a  joy — power  of  concen- 
tration developed — intimate  association  with  teachcrs^sports  made 
a  means  of  education — teaching  by  example  rather  tiian  precept. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY 

.\n  enriched  high  school  course — ^general.  special  and  college  pre- 
paratory— modern  languages  a  part  of  daily  life — Domestic  Arts — ■ 
\lusic — Gymnastics — foundations  laid  for  culture — no  evening  study. 

F»LAY 

Tennis  —  basket-ball  ^  tramping  —  coasting  —  skating  —  snow- 
shoeing  —  Dancing  —  singing  —  games  —  story-telling  —  play- 
acting. 

References  given  and  required. 

Address  MISS  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 

The  Brooklleld  School  North  Brooklleld.  Mann. 
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FORWARD-LOOKING  WOMEN 

The  liouse  of  Lords  has  broken  an 
ancient  precedent  in  allowing'  selected 
women  to  listen  to  the  debates. 

The  Washington  State  Minimum 
Wage  Conunissioii  has  fixed  a  minimum 
wage  of  $y  a  week  for  telephone  girls. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed 
for  the  seven  campaign  states  in  No- 
vember and  the  suffrage  leaders  pin 
their  faith  on  the  proceeds  of  a  Sac- 
rifice  Day — announced   for  August   15. 

The  stirrings  of  revolution  have 
touched  the  Turkish  woman,  and  one  re- 
sult of  her  awakening  and  education  is 
a  newspaper  in  Constantinople — the 
Kadular  DinyoHHt,  or  Woman's  World 
— run  entirely  by  women. 

The  formation  of  a  state  suffrage 
league  of  five  city  groups,  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  of  a  society  of  225  members 
in  the  city  of  Columbia,  in  face  of  the 
spirited  opposition  characteristic  of  the 
South,  is  a  notable  advance. 

The  Washington  Woman  Suffrage 
Council,  an  auxiliary  to  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  of  the  N.  A.  W.  S.  A., 
is  planning  a  speakers'  bureau,  listing 
and  classifying  speakers  on  suffrage 
for  the  benefit  of  suffrage  organiza- 
tions. 

Three  cities  have  offered  their  hos- 
pitality to  the  National  Suffrage  Con- 
vention which  is  to  meet  at  Tennessee. 
Last  year  one  single  family  assumed 
practically  the  whole  responsibility  for 
the  entertainment  and  expense  of  the 
convention. 

A  traveling  stereopticon  show  is  the 
latest  tool  of  the  New  York  City  suf- 
fragists and  the  public  are  enlightened, 
solely  by  night,  by  cartoons,  speeches 
and  pictures  of  conditions — and  pa- 
rades— thrown  on  a  large  screen  car- 
ried on  a  motor  truck. 

A  new  suffrage  moving  picture  play 
is  in  demand  to  replace  the  old  one, 
worn  out  by  good  service,  starring  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Jane  Addams. 
Tho  well-known  writers  have  been  in- 
vited to  compete,  amateurs  may  try 
for  the  $50  prize  offered  by  the  New 
York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. 

Pioneer  days  are  not  entirely  over, 
at  least  for  women.  Mrs.  Belle  Van 
Dorn  Herbert,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Farm  Women,  is 
the  first  woman  to  be  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Agriculture  of 
Belgium.  The  Paris  Sorbonne  has  for 
the  first  time  conferred  upon  a  woman. 
Mile.  Jeanne  Duportal,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Literature. 

A  national  exposition  at  Christiania 
(open  to  September  30),  celebrating 
Norway's  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
has  an  interesting  exhibit  of  tho  pn\g- 
ress  of  women.  Since  19VA  all  women  in 
Norway  have  had  parliamentary  s^if- 
frage  and  can  now  servo  as  judgi>s.  su- 
perior magistrates,  shoritfs  and  district 
physicians,  hold  all  state  otVicos  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  jurisprudonco,  otc. 
Woman's  work  in  logislatioi\  has  Ihvu 
welcomed. 
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>^-^  SHORT  -  STORY  VVRITING 

Fs^aJ  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strao 
\  JO  tare,  and  writing  of  the  Shon  story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
^>sJf    Berg  Esenwein,  Kditor  LIppincott*s  Magazine. 
^^^V  SSO'page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THE  HOnE  CORRESPOXDKNCE   SCHOOL 

Si^Eaoi'dii  Dept.  306,  SpriDgHeld.  Slass. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOY^ 

Small,  select,  home  school  offering  unusual  advantages.     Ideal 
location  in  refined  community.      Invigorating  climate,   matchless 
scener>'-      For  hoys  10  to  18.      Individual  instruction.       Modem 
equipment.     Sports  supervised.     Booklet.     Address 
J.   R.  SANDIFER,    Headmaster,  HENDERSON VI LLE,  N.  C. 


NEW   YORK 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class. 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New  York 


Coiombia  Grammar  School 

i'ounded.   1764 

93rd  Street  2uid  Central  Park  West 

New   Fireproof   Building 

Boys  prepared  for  all  Colleges  and  Business. 

Primary   and   Outing  Classes   for   ^'ounger   Boys. 

Laboratories — Gymnasium — Playground. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Tel.  3787  Riverside. 


OSSINING    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Sufrtirban  to  N>w  Y'^rk.  Prt;>;tr;i!or>'.  Vocational,  An,  Mu  ic  and 
Home  Makin^r  Courses,  (/arleiiing  and  ilorticulture.  47th  Year. 
Moder  l^uildinz**  in  a  ten-acre  pnrk.  S*»  irittf  home  Jf'r  yiDigr^r 
gtr/!.  Year  B'-'.k  on  request.  Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal, 
Hartha  J.  >iaraniore.  Associate  Principal,  Oasin- 
in«-on-Hudson,  N.  7. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PiTT'iEirBr.lj,    Pa 


WooDLAVD   Road. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-sixth  year.  Delightful  location  overlook- 
!"v  the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  Ue- 
'  ■■,  given.  txceptional  advantages  in  Social 
-'  v  ;ce,  .Music  and  Expression.  Athletics.  IJIL- 
UORTH  HALL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certihcate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

CoBA  Helen   Toolidce,  Acting   President. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL    MINISTRY 

rn'^l'idirig  ip'fiwl  ".iirwi  to  tnerX   \\ii-   growiriK 
demand     f'/r     f'nriih     /ittiitanit     and     Sunila , 
'  '  lo    trieri    and    W/rnrn 

^'  .larly,  prarlual.    Lit. 

'  .n«,    inrliiditig    7WO 

,»    r  nU  A<,()    CM 
fell'>w«hip      yifl'liriK 
%'in,      Apply  In  K.  (  .  .v.i-rir w'<»Mr,  1':fni'\rnt. 

UZAVVJU.t.  THEOLOOrCAL   SCHOOL. 


PEBBLES 

The  mosquito  misses  a  g'ood  deal  by 
not  being  admitted  to  the  ballroom. — 
Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Picking  chicken  bones  with  your 
teeth  and  eating  roasting  ears  off  the 
cob  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  pro- 
priety and  table  etiquette,  but  it  is  "the 
taste  that  lasts." — Foard  County  News. 

"What  is  that  man  doing,  up  in  the 
tree,  while  the  woman  throws  stones  at 
him?"  we  asked  of  a  citizen  of  Eng- 
land. 

"That  is  a  persecuted  woman  and  he 
is  one  of  her  persecutors." — Denver 
News. 

"Pedro!  You're  two  hours  late  for 
dinner." 

"Yes,  Chiquita!  But  the  revolution 
today  wasn't  called  till  3:30,  and  the 
score  was  0  to  0  up  to  the  eleventh  bat- 
tle, and  I  just  had  to  stay  and  see  who 
won." — Life. 

"First  the  Mona  Lisa  was  swiped," 
remarked  Mr.  Wombat,  "and  then  the 
Rokeby  Venus  was  slashed." 

"What  of  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Wampus. 

"I  deplore  these  episodes,  but  thru 
them  us  common  people  are  getting  an 
art  education." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

My  name  is  Arthur  Noble.  I  have 
always  been  called  "Art."  In  1913  I 
married  a  college  girl.  She  attended  her 
class  reunion  not  long  ago  and  was 
required  to  make  a  report  of  progress. 
This  was  the  way  she  did  so: 

"In  1913  I  took  the  Noble  prize  in 
Art."— ly.  G.  Bowdoin. 

"Oh,  George,  before  you  get  your 
razor  I  must  tell  you  that  I — I  bor- 
rowed it  yesterday." 

"What,  again!" 

"Y-yes.  I  had  to  do  some  ripping.  But 
it's  just  as  good  as  ever.  You'll  never 
notice  the  difference.  I  sharpened  it  on 
the  stovepipe." — Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er. 

The  old  gentleman's  wife  was  get- 
ting into  a  carriage,  and  he  neglected 
to  assist  her. 

""You  are  not  .so  gallant,  .John,  as 
when  I  was  a  gal,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
gentle  rebuke. 

"No,"  was  his  ready  response,  "and 
you  are  not  so  buoyant  as  when  I  was 
a  hoy \"—Tid-lJitn. 

English  Clergyman — And  when  you 
arrive  in  London,  my  dear  lady,  don't 
fail  to  .see  St.  I'aul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Va\r  American — You  bet;  I'll  rattle 
those  off,  sure;  but  what  I've  been 
hankering  to  see,  over  since  1  was  knee- 
high  to  a  grasshopper,  is  the  Church 
of  P>ngland. — London  Timen. 

Berlioz  used  to  tell  a  story  about  a 
young  woman  in  a  music  store.  "Hut, 
mademoiselle,"  suggested  the  clerk, 
"will  not  thJH  piece  in  five  sharps  per- 
haps be  rafh.T  difficult?"  "I'ooh!"  she 
replied  disdainfully.  "That  is  all  one 
to  me.  Whenever  I  find  more  than  two 
HharpK  or  flat".  I  scratch  them  out  with 
my  penknif*'"     MuHiral  Courier. 


GERMANY 


An  opportunity  for  two  or  three  boys  or  girU  to 
learn  the  German  language  in  a  German  home  where 
they  can  receive  the  best  of  rare.  Town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  near  the  beautiful  Bavarian  Alps  and 
famous  castles.  Correspondence  with  parents  solic- 
ited. Address  J.  A.  Hcberle,  Kcmpton,  Burgstr.  35, 
Bavaria,  Germany. 


SCHOOL   AGENCY 

Co-Operative  Schools  Agency,    i.  ^iParkRow,  n.  y. 

Financed  by  best  schools  in  U.  S.  All  Classes.  Call  or  write. 
Information,  consultation,  catalu^es  free.     Tel.  3963  Cortlandt. 

NURSING 

APPORTIIIVITV  ^'Ji'  young  women  of  edu- 
VI  1  UniUllll  I  cation  and  standing  to  take 
a  short  course  of  nursing  in  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables._  Address  Matron,  Francis  E.  Parker 
Home,   New    Brunswick,    New   Jersey. 


WANTFn  inFAS  ^"fe  for  List  of  Inven- 
TTAlllL.Lr  lUL,n.O  tioQg  wantPd  by  manufac- 
turers and  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Our  four 
hooks  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  Fee  Returned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS,  &  CO.,  801  F.  Washington,  D.C. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
held,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  /Uopy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Pub. 
Co.,   Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 


"/  Have  Never  Been  Sick" 

'pHERE  ARE  15,000,000 

sick  children  in  America. 

Are  Your  Children  Well? 

STARVING  AMERICA 
By  4.  W.  McConn  Tells  Why. 
Send  10c  postage  for  this  book,  read  first  chapter, 

and  then  send  SI. 50  for  book  or  return  it. ' 
F.  M.  BARTON.  21  Caxton  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O. 


w 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

tertiuiifue  of  tue  p'i"fofila;/.    tm^nt  liy     Arthur   l^eds.  Elit'T, 
Tilt:  l'iii)Tr)i'LjiY  .\rTiti'k.       -.'»  '-jynic  riifah../ue  free 

_.      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.Ur'tn  Department  103,  Sprinerfield,  Mass. 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  beinK  cast  of   bronie   recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.S.S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W.  27lh  St,  N.  Y. 
Sciul  for   illustraled  book   on  tablets.      Free. 


The  Secret 

'•f  tlic  "tiily'*  a[>i)ear« 
,iii(  c  ol  liuiHireds  <)( 
Mj'-ri    t()-(iav   tics  111    :i 

\      f/'.\       COAXES 
^        ,   ')       CLIPPERS 

■>  it    lionir.     Duly   l>.lr 

■rs  used  to  h;ive  <  li|i- 

•rs.  l)ut  now  liicy  rf 

•(oMiiii;;     as      coin- 

iiKjii    in   hoinrs   as  a 

.  otnt)  (jr  .'ictlrlcr — .ind 

.IS    n''c:r».liary  Clip 

your  l>rar(l  .md    vow 

lioy's  liair.  Wife,  triiit 

iiii   U.n  k  .a  s  "lo  IK  .  k  ^.  !•■  II  .:   l-<  I  iiinrn  "woolly.  *  Try  tiiird 

wiire  mores  lor  Coates  "KuBy  HuiininK."  II  llicy  haven't 

Ihriu,  sell'l  to  (!•,      ^fflfi  ititmr  on  po\ltit  Jar  prii  t\,  etr. 

COATKH  CLIPPKH  CO.  Worcester.  Mass. 


An  Irish  jfirl  called  at  Mrs.  Green'.s 

to  «■<■♦-  the  place  a.s  cook. 

"Arc-  you  a  plain  cook?"  inquired 
Mrs,  (Jreen. 

"Well,  Mum,"  n'i)lic(l  the  \r\r\,  "ye/, 
may  t'ink  so,  but  Oflicer  Mulli^ran  war 
afther  tellin'  me  thot  me  eycH  wor  loike 
th'  I/akoH  av  Killarney." — Imdivn'  Ilomv 
JourtKiL 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atl«allc  ltuil<iia«,  SI  Mf«ll  St..  Ntw  Yack 


latnrct  Atmott  Msrio*  aad  laUod  Tritatpurtatiaa 

Ritk  and  Will  l>>u«  Palicitt  Makio*  Lu»  Pay 

•  bl«  10  Euruo*  aod  Oruatal  Cuuotrict 

CbarttreU  by  tbv  titattt  ut  New  York  In  IM'.', 
Wuii  pivi'i'iicU  !>>  u  »liK-k  ciiuiimiiy  itt  a  liluillar 
iiaiue.  i  hf  lultt-r  I'uluiHtny  Utt<  l|i|ulilat>'i|  und 
part  u(  ita  •'apiul,  tu  t[i\-  extent  of  lluu.utiU, 
U.1S  iiai'il,  v«i(ti  i-<<ii*'iit  iif  the  atuc'khulili-ra,  tiy 
ttie  AllaiillL'  Mutual  liKUi'uiirt-  l'»ui|>uuy  alul 
rc|«tlil  witti  a  tioiiiia  uuil  lutfivat  at  tbe  explra- 
tluu    uf    twu   )eara. 

During   Its  exiatenoe    tbi-   oum- 

l>uiiy    tiaa    luauivU    pruprrty 

I.,    til.-    value   of »27.21»,0»5.836.(H) 

1(<  t'clvt'U   (iK'UjIuuia   tbereun   tu 

tbe    elti  111    .it    •J»:i.JU»,42U  NO 

I'uid  luaat-a  UuiliiK  that  pt-rliMl  141,3t)T,56u.::U 
Uaueil    certlAitttea    ut    prullta 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

(If    wblcb   iben-   buve   beeu   re- 

il.-.-UJed    82,4»7, 340.00 

l^-uviug  uutataiidlng  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,0«0.00 

Interest     paid    un    certltteatea 

duiounts    tu 22,585.040.26 

l>n   DecemU-r  31,    1813,   I  tie  a«- 

Si'ta         of         the         cui>.,ii>.>t' 

auiuuuted     tu 13,259.024.  Iti 

The  prufitg  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
uisuied  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
uiiunis  teruilnuted  ilurint  the  year,  thereby 
ri'ducing    the    cost    of    insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certltlcates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  Interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accurdauce  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.    RAVEN,   Pres. 
CORMU.U'S  KLDEKT.    Vlce-Pres. 
WAI.TKK    Wmil)   I'AltSO.VS.   2d   Vlce-Pres. 
(.HAUl.K.S     !•:.     I'AV.     ;M     Vlce-Pres. 
U.     STANTOX     ILUVU-JuNli.S.     Sec. 


AN      UNPARALLELED      OPPORTUNITY      FOR 

THE  WALLPAPER  TRADE— One  million  rolls  of 
Superlative  U  jUpaiH-r  t..  be  dlsiMis<'d  of  in  the 
greatest  wallpapei  auction  sale  ever  held  in  this 
country.  The  Hubert  UritHn  Wallpaper  Company, 
whose  name  is  u  synonym  and  u  KUaraiitee  for 
the  tlDest  products  of  the  wallpaper-maker's  art, 
both  as  to  te.\ture  and  design,  desire  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  stock  stored  in  their  former  warehouse 
at  Eleventh  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street.  New 
York  City,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  carry  only 
fresh  stock  in  their  uew  quarters  iu  Jersey  City. 
The  stock  to  be  sold  consists  of  the  regular  stock 
on  hand,  a  nmarkably  extensive  and  beautiful 
selection  of  paoers  In  perfect  condition.  A  few 
of  the  special  de^sins  are  as  follows;  Japanese 
leathers  and  j:rass<-loths.  spt^cial  30-Inch  sanitary 
washable  bleiuls.  including;  aerochromes,  grass- 
cloth  effects,  etc.:  hand-printed  cut-out  borders 
and  binders,  oatmeals,  imported  English  cretonne 
material,  and  a  ;;eneral  line  of  their  exclusive 
novelty  cut-out  treatments  of  friezes  and  wall- 
papers. The  property  will  be  sold  by  Chas.  Shon- 
good.  Auctioneer,  on' Wednesday.  August  12,  1914, 
at  10.30  a.  m..  at  the  Robert  Critlin  Wallpaper 
Warehouse,  437  Eleventh  avenue,  near  Thirty- 
sixth  street.  New  York  City.  The  trade,  both 
city  and  out  of  town,  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. Goods  will  be  sold  absolutely  without  re- 
serve, and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  immediately 
after  the   sale. 


A  Million  Dollars  a  Year 

THERE  is  a  man  in  northern  Michigan  who 
makes  personal  sales  of  one  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  all  to  people  of  small  incomes. 
In    New    England    there    is    a    small    town 
merchant    who    bought    a    bankrupt    store    for 
S.;oo.    and    in    a    few    years   turned    it    into    a 
business   with    Sioo.ooo   annual   sales. 

In  Illinois  there  is  a  man  who  started  at 
the  bottom  of  a  big  corporation  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  novV,  at  the  age  of  38. 
has    reac'ied    the   top. 

Would  you  like  to  know 'how  these  men  succeeded? 
VVouIjf  you  like  to  know  their  inside  methods,  their  vital, 
business-buildini;  plans? 

We  have  just  printed  a  book,  which  we  will  send  you 
free  on  request,  that  will  show  you  how  you  can  learn 
the  methods  of  these  men  and  adapt  them  to  your  own 
business.  This  book  leads  the  way  to  bigger  business, 
more  profits  and  a  larger  income.  Write  lor  it  today. 
Simply  say  on  a  postal  "Send  me  your  Free  book." 
Address 

A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Depl.  I-l,  Wabash  Ave.  aod  Madison  St.,       Chicafo 


"Mother,  g-uess  I'll  slip  on  my  rain- 
coat and   pro   down   to   the  post  office." 

"Why,  honey,  it  isn't  fit  for  a  dog  to 
be  out.  Let  your  father  do  it." — Walnut 
\' alley  Neivs. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


WAR    AND    THE    STOCK    MARKET 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
closed  on  Friday  morninf?,  the  ."Ust,  for 
the  first  time  in  forty  years.  But  it  was 
the  la.st  of  the  K''eat  exchanj^es  to  sus- 
pend busines.s.  For  several  days  it  had 
really  been  the  world's  only  open  mar- 
ket for  securities.  Under  the  pressure 
of  European  liquidation,  prices  here 
had  suffered  a  severe  decline.  In  the 
four  business  days  of  the  week,  the 
transactions  amounted  to  ;},6.'{9,985 
shares,  at^ainst  only  1,389,415  in  the  six 
days  of  the  preceding  week.  On  Thurs- 
day more  than  1,.300,000  shares  were 
sold,  and  the  orders  on  hand  Friday 
morninfj:  pointed  to  even  a  larj^er  num- 
ber in  the  business  of  that  day.  As  we 
have  said,  prices  had  been  fallinff.  The 
net  losses  of  the  four  days  ranged  from 
6  to  22  points.  The  following  declines 
are  examples:  Canadian  Pacific,  21^; 
Reading,  19;  Steel,  8;  Union  Pacific, 
115/^;  Rubber,  10%;  General  Motor, 
201/2;   Consolidated  Gas,   10%. 

This  was  the  only  market  in  which 
panic-stricken  Europeans  and  others 
who  sought  gold  for  defense  against  the 
contingencies  of  a  general  war,  could 
Sell.  Other  exchanges  were  either  ac- 
tually closed  or  made  inaccessible  by 
requirements  designed  to  prevent  sell- 
ing. The  world  was  selling  in  New 
York,  and  Americans  were  the  only 
buyers.  Of  course,  prices  could  not  be 
sustained,  and  there  was  danger  of  a 
disastrous  collapse  here  if  the  New 
York  Exchange  should  continue  to  take 
all  the  foreign  offerings.  Moreover,  the 
situation  was  so  tempting  to  specula- 
tors here  that  they  promoted  the  de- 
cline by  additional  sales.  The  decision 
that  the  Exchange  must  be  closed  was 
wisely  made. 

Already  there  was  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord. The  strength  of  our  market  ^  and 
the  soundness  of  financial  conditions 
here  had  been  clearly  shown.  We  had 
been  taking  the  shares  of  European 
sellers  in  great  numbers,  and  giving 
up  our  gold  to  be  exported,  without  any 
sign  of  weakness  in  our  money  market 
or  the  slightest  indication  of  a  demor- 
alization of  credit.  But  there  would 
have  been  a  limit  to  such  an  exhibition 
of  strength.  We  could  not  continue  for 
many  days  to  take  all  that  frightened 
Europe  might  offer,  without  seeing  such 
a  decline  of  purely  domestic  securities 
as  would  cause  disturbance  at  home. 
Probably  the  outward  movement  of 
gold  will  now  be  checked.  Gold  will  no 
longer  be  paid  for  securities  sold  by 
European  holders,  and  the  shipment  of 
it  is  discouraged  by  remarkably  high 
insurance  rates.  We  could  safely  spare 
the  gold  that  has  already  been  export- 
ed. There  are  no  indications  of  such 
conditions  here  as  would  call  for  emer- 
gency issues  of  currency.  But  if  such 
currency  should  be  needed,  $500,000,000 


of  the  bills  are  lying  in  the  Treasury, 
ready  to  be  used,  and  Congress,  last 
week,  so  amended  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency  act  that  the  bills  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  the  banks. 

While  the  United  States  cannot  ex- 
pect to  avoid  altogether  the  disadvan- 
tages and  injurious  effect  of  such  a 
war  as  appears  to  be  at  hand — a  war 
involving  great  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  with  a  paralysis  of  produc- 
tion thruout  a  broad  area — yet  the 
country  is  in  a  position  to  gain  some- 
thing from  so  deplorable  a  controversy. 
Its  foodstuffs  will  be  needed  in  Europe, 
and  we  have  an  abundant  supply.  There 
will  also,  in  all  probability,  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for  certain  classes  of 
its  manufactures.  The  addition  to  the 
price  of  our  wheat  already  amounts  to 
?90,000,000  for  the  entire  crop.  But  this 
is  not  an  unmixt  blessing,  for  the  high- 
er price  must  be  paid  by  American  con- 
sumers as  well  as  by  foreign  buyers. 
It  may  be  expected  that,  on  the  whole, 
our  export  will  be  stimulated  and  will 
become  more  profitable.  But  while  there 
may  be  some  gains  in  trade,  there  are 
associated  with  such  a  conflict  losses 
and  disadvantages  which  must  affect 
even  an  isolated  and  neutral  nation, 
like  our  own. 

EFFECT  UPON  COMMODITIES 

We  have  at  least  250,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  which  are  not  needed  for  con- 
sumption at  home,  or  for  seed.  About 
75,000,000  bushels  have  already  been 
taken  for  export,  but  shipments  are 
now  prevented  or  delayed  by  war  con- 
ditions. Europe  needs  this  surplus.  Two 
or  three  weeks  ago  it  was  estimated  by 
competent  persons  that  the  entire 
wheat  crop  of  the  world  was  less  than 
last  year's  by  3%  per  cent.  In  the  total 
was  included,  of  course,  the  extraor- 
dinary crop  of  the  United  States.  A 
later  estimate  shows  that,  if  the  United 
States  be  excluded,  the  world's  wheat 
shortage  is  400,000,000  bushels.  War  in 
Europe  tends  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  wheat  from  the  surplus  European 
countries  to  those  which  need  imports 
— for  example,  from  Russia  to  France. 
The  war  has  already  so  increased  the 
price  of  American  wheat  that,  in  some 
eastern  cities,  a  dollar  has  been  added 
to  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  But 
exportation  has  been  checked.  The  ships 
are  not  available,  or,  if  they  can  carry 
wheat,  the  insurance  rates  are  too  high. 
There  may  be  new  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington to  enable  these  ships  to  come 
under  the  American  flag.  For  some  time 
to  come,  the  wheat  taken  for  export  will 
be  piled  up  at  our  ports  of  doparttuv. 

While  the  price  of  wheat  has  boon 
rising,  the  price  of  cotton  has  sutfertnl 
a  great  decline,  having  fallon  aKnit 
twenty  per  cent  last  week.  Some  of  the 
foreign  mills  are  on  short    tinuv   Their 
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owners  hesitate  about  buying.  High  in- 
surance rates,  due  to  the  war,  inter- 
fere with  exportation.  In  the  case  of 
cotton,  it  is  not  an  occasional  large  sur- 
plus that  is  to  be  considered,  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  every  crop  is  sold  abroad. 
In  the  steel  trade  a  slight  increase  of 
prices  was  recently  made.  The  war  will 
give  support  to  that  increase. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

"In  deference  to  the  President's  ur- 
gent request,"  said  Mr.  Paul  M.  War- 
burg in  a  telegram  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  "and 
in  view  of  the  present  urgency  which 
renders  desirable  the  promptest  possi- 
ble organization  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  I  have  decided  to  waive  all  per- 
sonal considerations  and  am  prepared 
to  appear  before  the  committee."  He 
was  questioned  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  four  hours.  It  is  now  predict- 
ed that*  there  will  be  a  favorable  report, 
and  that  the  nomination  vnW  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  situation  in  Europe  calls  for  a 
speedy  completion  of  the  Reserve  Board 
in  order  that  the  new  law  may  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  Mr.  Warburg  may  be 
regarded  as  an  expert  with  respect  to 
international  exchange,  and  present 
conditions  cause  a  demand  for  expert 
knowledge  of  that  subject  in  the  body 
that  is  to  preside  over  the  new  currency 
system.  We  hope  the  nomination  will  be 
confirmed  without  delay. 

UNFORTUNATE    DELAY 

The  first  comment  suggested  to  a 
very  large  majority  of  those  who  read 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
decision  in  the  rate  case  will  be,  we 
think,  that  the  long  delay  was  inexcus- 
able and  extremely  unfortunate.  To  the 
roads  in  a  part  of  the  territory  con- 
cerned an  increase  that  will  yield  from 
J10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  is  granted. 
While  certain  changes  are  advised 
which  the  conjpanies  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make,  the  way  is  opened  for  a 
reasonable  readjustment  which  might 
add  to  the  gross  revenue  even  the  en- 
tire amount  originally  sought.  The  tone 
of  the  decision  is  unexpectedly  favor- 
able. It  is  not  characterized  by  the  se- 
verity which  the  hearings  at  times 
seemed  to  foreshadow. 

We  venture  to  disagree  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  commission  as  to  the 
weight  of  evidence  relating  to  the  needs 
of  the  trunk  lines,  and  no  one  familiar 
with  public  sentiment  and  human  nature 
can  expect  that  state  authorities  wi'l 
permit  the  increase  of  passenger  rates 
for  which  the  commission  sees  justifi- 
cation ;  but  the  decision  is  by  no  means 
hostile,  and  the  publication  of  it  Home 
time  ago  would  have  exerted  a  favora- 
bk  influenf-e  upon  business. 

Th»;  d<-lay  has  caused  murh  induKtriai 
diaturbanre  and  loss.  There  has  been  a 
direct  effect  to  the  disadvantage  of 
b  and    an    unfortunate;    indirect 

oi  ffifTital    effect.   The   commission 

fihould  explain   why  it  waited  so  long. 


WASES 
$100,000,000 


STITFLIES 

$45,000,000 


TAXES  PAID 

$11,000,000 


INTEREST 

$17,000,000 


DIVIDENDS 
$30,000,000 


STTBPUJS 
$12,000,000 


How  the  Bell  System  Spends  its  Money 

Evcy  subscriiDer's  telephone  represents  ap  actual  invest- 
ment averaging  $1  53,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.     The    total    revenue    is    distributed    as  follows: 


Bondholders— $1 7,000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions  owning  bonds  and 
notes. 

Stockholders— $30,000,000 

70,000  stockholders,  about  half 
of  whom  are  women,  receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers and  bondholders  wrho  have 
put  their  savings  into  the  tele- 
phone business  represent  6.05% 
on  the  investment. 

Surplus— $  1 2,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephone 
plant  and  equipment,  to  furnish 
and  keep  telephone  service  al- 
ways up  to  the  Bell  standard. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
One  Volicy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Employes— $  1 00,000,000 

Nearly  half  the  total— $100,- 
000,000 — paid  in  wages  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployes engaged  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  w^orld. 

For  Supplies— $45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply 
dealers  and  others  for  materials 
and  apparatus,  and  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  traveling,  etc. 

Tax  Collector— $11,000,000 

Tcixes  of  more  than  $  I  1 ,000,- 
000  are  paid  to  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  people 
derive  the  benefit  in  better  high- 
ways, schools  and  the  like. 


Th*!  followiri(f  dividend  iw  annoum*"'; 

LljfK**'    *    My»r«    'V'fkmrri,    ('.i,ir,i,nny.    rnmtnun 
4Mrt«rlr.    '    Ufr    f*ri>.    r»»y«M»    Hfuf-min'r    I. 


CHARTERED    1853 

I»Jnlfcd  Stales  Trust  C^ompany  ol  IVcw  York 

4f5-4T     WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  12,000,000  SIRPLIS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROHTS,  $14,151,944.23 

THK    COMJ'ANY    A'   /H   A8  KXKCUTOR.    ADM  I NIHTRATOR,  TRU8TKK.  QUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OK  COURT  MONEYS,  and  In  other  roooifnlzod  truot  caimcltles. 
It    atlowK    inlrrrsl    ,it    current    r.iic,   nn    r|r|i'i><jls,    .itnl  lioliN,  in.in.iKi'S  .iiirl  invcsls  tnoiicy,  Hc-curi(ifs 
iiMfl    olln-r    pi'.|>prty,    real     r,r     in-rsurial,     for     inili virlii.ils,    cnlalcH    ami    corporaliotiM. 

EDWARD  W.   SHELDON     Prnildont 
Wir.MAM   M.    KIN'iSr.EY,    Vlcfl-Prnildmit  WILFRED   T.    WOftCESTER:   SeoroUry 

WILLIAMSON   PLLI,,    Aiilitant   BeoreUry  CHARLES   A.    EDWARDS.   2d   AiiliUnt   Beoretary 

TRUSTEES 

JOHN  A.  STFWAKT.  riiiilrinaii  ol  Mo.ird  HOKKTflN  I..  WINTIIUor 

LRWIS  f.'ASS  I.I^DYARI)       (A'DUCV.  1.  KIVI'S  t'oVnI' I  IlIs' N.   Ill.lss,   JK. 

I.VMAM  J    <:Ar,n  AMIIIiru    (  l/HTISS  JAMnjt  IIINKV  W.  .!>•  I'liKlSI 

I'AVNI'   WlrlTNI'V  Wll  I  fAM    M    KINI.SI.I'.V  KOIIT.    I,  (.AMMI  I   I 

PDWAKI)  W.  SUM. DON        Wri   I  lAM    SIl'WAKT   TOD  WM     VIN(  I'N'T  A.lnK 

'rilAlIN'  I'V    Kl   I'l"  Ol.lll  N  Mil   I  H  CIIAS     IK  I  I  >•  K    I MAM 


WM  ufiCKfpni.i.nv 

WII.I.IAM    K.    HI.OAM' 
I  MAMK    I.VMAN 
/AMI'S  sril  I  MAV 
('HIM  J,   I'llI'LI-l 
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Safety  in  Summer 

comes  from  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  easily  digested 
foods  which  supply  the 
maximum  of  nutriment 
with  the  least  tax  upon 
the  digestive  organs. 
Food  follies  in  Summer 
lower  vitality,  decrease 
efficiency  and  cause  dam- 
ages that  are  not  easily 
repaired.  The  ideal  diet 
for  the  sultry  days  is 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

with  fresh  fruit  and  green 
vegetables — a  combina- 
tion that  is  wholesome, 
cooling  and  satisfying  and 
that  supplies  all  the 
strength  needed  for  work 
or  play  and  keeps  the 
alimentary  tract  in  healthy 
condition. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  delicious- 
ly  nourishing  for  breakfast 
with  milk  or  cream  or  for 
any  meal  in  combination 
with  huckleberries,  raspber- 
ries or  other  fruits.  Heat 
one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the 
oven  to  restore  crispness : 
then  cover  with  berries  and 
serve  with  sug^ar  and  cream. 

"It's  All  in  the  Shreds" 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 

Specializatiun  in  business  has  tended 
to  sever  personal  relations  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  and,  as  a  conse- 
(|uence,  to  dull  human  sympathies,  ob- 
served Mr.  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  counsel 
and  y;ener-d\  manaRer  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Hisurance  Presidents  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Life  Underwriters'  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting:  in  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia. The  workeP)  he  asserte;'.,  has  be- 
come more  efficient  and  less  human. 
Commenting  on  the  difficulties  which 
business,  especially  that  portion  of  it 
popularly  denominated  "biy  business," 
has  encountered  in  this  country  of  late 
years.  Mr.  Cox  thinks  he  sees  in  the 
sef^refjation  of  classes  which  specializa- 
tion imposes,  one  of  the  contributini? 
causes  -of  the  discontent  felt  amonji:  the 
people.  He  cites  one  branch  of  trade, 
that  of  candlinj;:  eggs,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. "Just  think  of  it,"  he  said, 
"with  farms  to  cultivate,  factories  to 
operate,  railroad  trains  to  run,  stores 
to  keep,  etc.,  enough  people  to  form  a 
trades  union  can  be  found  sittinji:  day 
in  and  day  out  sorting  and  classifying 
eggs  for  other  people  to  eat,  which  still 
others  have  produced.  It  strikes  me  that 
specialization  of  this  sort,  which  has 
been  carried  into  every  branch  of  trade, 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  selfish  dis- 
regard for  the  interests  of  others  which 
came  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  modern  business  conditions.  There 
is  and  can  be  no  personal  relation  be- 
tween the  egg-candler  and  the  thou- 
sands who  are  dependent  upon  him  for 
the  quality  of  this  important  part  of 
their  food  supply.  He  does  not  know, 
nor  can  he  care  for  them  or  their  in- 
terests, while  they  are  even  unaware 
that  such  a  service  has  been  rendered 
for  them  by  any  one.  The  man  on  whom 
society  is  dependent  for  a  good  and 
satisfactory  product  has  no  acquaint- 
ance or  direct  relation  with  the  people 
consuming  his  product." 

The  force  of  this  observation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  social  element,  carry- 
ing its  consequent  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility,  is  destroyed  by  the  ar- 
rangement. The  worker  has  become  a 
cog  in  a  big  wheel,  and  the  service  he 
performs  is  purely  mechanical  and  per- 
functory. As  Mr.  Cox  justly  observes, 
"it  is  thru  business  mainly  that  men 
are  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other  and  that  the  pleasures  and  recre- 
ation of  life  are  but  the  by-products  of 
business  activities." 

While  life  insurance  cannot  be 
classed  as  big  business,  in  the  sense 
that  term  has  now  acquired,  it  is  as 
we  know,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
point  of  volume,  and  it  has  received  its 
share  of  the  castigation  which  the  re- 
formative spirit  of  the  age  has  nietod 
out  to  numerous  corporate  activities  and 
systems;  but  it  has  not  suffered  so  long 


nor  so  much  as  have  many  other  inter- 
ests. It  is  really  stronger  and  more 
popular  than  before.  Mr.  Cox  thinks 
this  is  because  the  business  has  never 
been  dehumanized  and  we  believe  there 
is  force  in  the  contention.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  are  in  con- 
stant association  with  the  people,  some- 
what too  persistently  so  for  the  comfort 
and  repose  of  the  latter;  the  appeal 
they  make  is  addrest  almost  wholly  to 
the  sentiments,  and  the  service  they 
offer  is  closely  related  to  the  dearest  of 
human  interests — a  man's  "own,"  as 
St.  Paul  says. 

As  we  see  it,  life  insurance  in 'all  its 
aspects  is  widening  its  service  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  It  no  longer  special- 
izes, as  once  it  did,  in  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  at  death.  It  has  become 
in  one  sense  a  savings  bank;  in  another 
a  money-lending  agency.  It  provides  se- 
curities that  do  not  fluctuate  in  price. 
The  legacies  it  furnishes  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families  are  paid  at 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  their  face, 
without  the  costs  of  administrators  and 
free  "of  all  inheritance  taxes.  It  is  em- 
ploying the  sciences  in  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  its  followers;  improving 
the  environments  in  which  they  live;  in 
keeping  them  healthy;  and  in  relieving 
them  of  the  burden  of  premium  pay- 
ments when  they  are  sick  or  disabled. 
And  so  it  goes  year  after  year.  Organ- 
ized on  a  strictly  commercial  basis,  it 
has  become  the  most  humane  institution 
in  the  world,  a  machine,  if  you  will, 
but  one  which  thrills  with  human  sym- 
pathy. 

COMPENSATION  RULINGS 

Casualty  underwriters  are  complain- 
ing of  the  drastic  rulings  made  on  sev- 
eral subjects  of  late  by  the  New  York 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission 
and  the  opinion  is  exprest  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  Commission,  as  thus  ex- 
prest, may  eventually  result  in  litiga- 
tion that  may  endanger  the  validity  of 
the  law  itself.  The  claim  is  made  by 
counsel  for  the  casualty  companies  that 
the  Commission  has  developed  a  dis- 
position to  exceed  its  authority,  citing 
as  an  example  the  recent  demand  that 
stock  companies  deposit  $10,000  and 
the  mutuals  $5000  with  the  Commis- 
sion as  funds  out  of  which  claims  are 
to  be  paid.  The  injustice  of  this  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
companies  have  written  several  millions 
in  premiums  while  others  have  received 
only  a  few  thousands.  If  the  ratio  of 
loss  proves  to  be  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  premium,  the  company  which 
has  taken  $;?,000,000  in  premiums  would 
have  a  monthly  loss  account  of  $rj."\000 
to  settle,  while  the  one  writing  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  in  premiums  a  year 
would  have  less  than  $500  a  month  loss 
liability.  In  the  first  case,  the  $10,000 
deposit    lUMnandod    bv    the    (\Mnnussiou 
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is  absurdly  low,  and  in  the  second  case, 
absurdly  high. 

We  are,  in  this  matter,  getting  an 
example  of  the  insurance  business  as 
it  would  be  run  by  the  state,  which  is 
to  say,  business  management  by  poli- 
ticians. 

A  company  manager  discussing  the 
subject  asks:  What  authority  in  law 
has  the  Commission  for  demanding 
>uch  a  deposit?  What  provision  is  made 
for  interest  on  it?  In  what  form  will 
the  Commission  receipt  for  the  deposit, 
and  will  it  be  recognized  at  the  Insur- 
ance Department  as  an  asset?  What 
guarantees  against  loss  of  the  deposit 
will  be  given  the  companies?  Who  will 
be  the  custodian  of  the  fund? 

Touching  the  validity  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law,  this  writer  is 
not  so  sure  that  it  would  stand  exami- 
nation by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  opinion  is  ventured 
with  trepidation  and  modesty,  but  none 
the  less  sincerely.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Constitution  of  New 
York  was  amended  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  compensation  law  compul- 
sory, but  it  is  presumed  that  such  an 
amendment  must  square  with  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution; and  we  don't  think  it  does. 


New  laws  and  amendments  to  old 
ones  past  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
which  recently  adjourned  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  insurance  taxation  of 
about  1^^  per  cent. 

Herbert  C.  Cox,  president  of  the  Im- 
perial Life  Assurance  Company  of 
<"anada,  succeeds  his  brother,  the  late 
E.  W.  Cox,  as  president  of  the  Canada 
Life    Assurance   Company   of   Toronto. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Kan- 
sas is  gathering  statistics  preparatory 
to  issuing  a  new  order  reducing  fire  in- 
surance rates  in  that  state.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  recently  in- 
•  alidated  a  previous  order  issued  by 
the  present  incumbent's  predecessor. 

In  a  special  report  made  by  the  State 
Fire  Insurance  Commission  of  Texas, 
foVfrring  40,000  fires  occurring  since 
fJeoember  10,  1910,  we  learn  that  of 
]H,'.',H(>  fires  in  dwelling  houses,  apart- 
ment hou.ses,  boarding  hou.ses  and  out- 
houses HC)A  per  cent  were  preventable; 
and  that  of  21,f;M  fires  in  mercantile 
buildings,  factories,  special  hazards, 
etc.,  74.4  per  cent  were  preventable. 


This  department  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  furnJHh  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respect- 
ing the  buHJnesH  of  insurance  and 
the  companies  transacting  it  which 
we  have  or  can  procure.  We  can- 
not, however,  pass  upon  the  debat- 
able comparative  differences  be- 
tween companies  that  conform  to 
the  requisite  IcKal  standards  set  up 
for  all.  except  in  so  far  as  the 
claims  made  by  any  of  them  may 
«eem  to  be  mconsistcnt  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  sound 
underwriting.  Address  all  com- 
munications on  insurance  subjects 
to  the  editor  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment. 


lillllllllllllllllllllilllllllilllil 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  AlcAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New    York. 


MONOMONOCK   INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

An  Exceptional  Hotel.  Ideal  for  week  ends  or 
commuting.  Twenty  miles  from  New  York.  Ex- 
tensive grounds,  golf,   tennis,  fine  roads.     Booklet. 

ALBERT  A.  LEROY.   Manager. 


FENWICK  HALL 

Fenwick  -  on  -  the  -  Sound 
SAYBROOK,  CONN. 

Beautifully  located,  directly  on  Long 
Island  -Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River;  water  view  from  every  room; 
golf,  tennis,  bathing,  boating:  orchestra; 
rooms  with  and  without  jjrivate  bath; 
American  plan;  $12.50  per  week  and  up- 
ward.     Send   for  booklet. 

11.    C.  CII.XPMAN. 


SPA    SANATORIUM.    A.    I.    THAYER,    M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA.    N.    Y. 

R<-flnf(],  hunii-liki',  u>ll  I'ciiilppi-d.  Six  miles 
from  X<-w  York  .Stati'  Mlnoral  Springs  Rpsprva- 
tlon.      Large   addition   and   g'arage.      Booklets. 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North    Atlantic    Coast   Reaorte 


Tour*  Inc.  Hotel*,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  8.  8.    "BERMUDIAN."   10.618  tons  dis- 
placement.        Il-dr^     l.ri,,     •  Iflr^s  |,-|.^,.,|,|,v.        FaSteHt. 

ne^xrest  nnd  only  StenniKr  landlngr  passengers  at  the 
dock  In  Bermuda  without  transfer. 


To 


Quebec 


MIDSUMMER    TRIPS  via  Halifax,  N.  8.. 

nuist  rlrllffhtllll  i.riiisc  ol 
ISOOriillrs.  Mai;iilfi(rnt 
wnirrv  :  <«ut  '»(  Citiso. 
Niirl)iiiiiil>rrl.inrl     Slr.tit, 

Oiill   an'l    Kivrr    St.    I  .avr'-rj' r  ;md  far-fanied   Sairuenay 

River.  S.  S.  'Trinl'Ucr  Ir  rri  Nfw  York  July  4tl>  .iii.l  IBIIi. 
Aui(ii%t  lit  anil  I'.th.  Iroiii  O'"!*'  July  lOlli  ,iiirl24th,  August  7lti 
an'l^UI.       I-»r  lllu<tral>-'l    i.   ini.hlrn    with    liii>irm;ilii<n    ;i|,ijly    In 

A.  K.  OUTEBBRIDOK  &  CO.,  AifentM  Qiioboc  8.  B, 
Co..  Ltd.  89  Broadway.  New  York.  THOB,  COOK 
tk  BON,  246  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

and  Ihe  ptfin/  ni  i>\fr  t<  u  inllllon  <loM;ir4  \ut  inv^-ntors  liy 
•mr  '.fTi'LiU  wltlioiit  I'i»'.  I'.  .1  »lnirlc  lnv#-H!«r  liiiikc*!  tlir  fir« 
ii,..r'/,^r  lo.iiici  we  Mil  dMoliilely  the  \x%\  b  per  tent.  Inveit. 
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particulars.       Phone    16C,    Easton,    Pa. 
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shopiiiiig      district.         Exceptionally       large,      (piiet 
ro'inis.    with    baths.      Special    summer    rates    now. 
All   the   comforts   of   the    better   New   York    Hotels 
at    one-third    less    price. 

Broadway    Surface    Cars    frmn    Dav    Line,    129th 
St.    Pier   direct    to    Bretton    Mall,    within    ten    ndn- 

Utl'S. 

.Subway    Station    at    door  -Sdth    Street    Station. 
Elevated    Station    two    blocks    away — 86th    Street 
.station. 
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Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"   Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 
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To  the  readers   of  THE    INDEPENDENT  who  send  in  either  of  the  Coupons  1 

below   promptly,  we  will  send  one  or  two  of  the  miniature  bisque  statuettes  shown  B 

above,    absolutely    FREE,    all    charges    prepaid,    on    the    conditions    named    in    the  | 
Coupons.     Read  both  Coupons  carefully. 

IF  you  are  a  lover  of  beauty,  and  the  effort  to  create  beautiful,  simple,  mean- 
ingful things  -if  you  are  trying  to  make  your  home  a  bower  of  restful  beauty, 
a  home  for  a  soul  and  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body — if  you  are  in  the  throes  of  build- 
ing or  redecorating  or  furnishing,  and  will  not  spurn  the  fruit  of  others'  ex- 
perience— if  you  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  education  of  some  boy  or  girl — if 
you  believe  earnestly  in  beauty  through  usefulness,  growth  through  work    .    .    . 

then  THE  CRAFTSMAN  is  your  magazine,  made  for  you  and  your  kind, 
built  up  to  your  intelligence,  and  your  way  of  thinking,  your  aspirations — and 
the  more  you  read  THE  CRAFTSMAN,  and  the  more  like  you  we  can  get  for 
our  readers  and  subscribers,  the  stronger  we  shall  grow  and  the.more  empowered 
to  do  better  and  better  the  work  you  want  us  to  do — the  work  no  other  magazine 
is  doing — recording  and  furthering  the  best  thought  and  aspirations  of  demo- 
cratic-minded, home-loving,  beauty-loving  people. 

^  'Prtr    ■pvamnlf-   ^'^^  J"'^  number    (a   typical   issue  of  T(IE   CRAFTSMAN)     certains     among     other     features     the     following: 

^  J^^l     Jl/Adiiipic  .    "America    at    the    Forge;    or    The    New    Civilization,"    l>y    Mrs.    Havelock    Ellis;    "Community    Music-Drama,"    by 

^  Arthur    lirutU;    "The   Two    Great    Painters    of    the    Apple    Land    of    Spain,"    by     Mildred    Stapley ;    "The    Making    and    Planting    of 

Water  Hardens,"  by  Alice  Lounsberry;  "Spring  and  the  One  Elm  Tree."  by  Will  Comfort,  and  articles  on  Outdoor  Living  East 
and  West,  Our  Native  Woods,  C.Tmping  with  Comfort,  Poppies  and  Roses,  More  Atmosphere  in  Gardens,  Craftsman  Homes,  etc. — 
all  dlustrated  in  the  characteristic  manner  that  has  earned  for  7  he  Cra/tsinan  a  worldwide  distinction  as  a  magazine  of  lasting 
beauty. 

This  July  Number  (152  pages)  will   be    sent    to   you   FREE    with 
either  of  the  Coupon  Offers    below,  in    addition    to  the  Statuettes. 

Guaranteed  Subscription  Coupons — Your  Money  Returned  if  Not  Satisfied 


To  you  as  a  reader  of   THE  INDEPENDENT  we       / 
have  no  hesitancy  in  extending  the  Guaranteed  Sub-       ^ 
scription     Offer     contained    in    the    Coupons    below, 
whereby   you   have  ample   opportunity   to    determine 


NOTE  CAREFULLY:  This  Coupon  doe*  not 
require  an  advance  remittance.  If  remittance  is  re- 
ceived with  the  Coupon,  two  statuettes  of  your  own 
selection  from  the  group  shown  above  will  be  sent  to 
you  immediately;  if  you  mail  Coupon  without  remit- 
tance, the  two  statuettes  will  be  laid  aside  for  you 
and  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  remittance  is  received. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN,  Craftsman  Building, 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  record  me  as  a  "Guaranteed  Subscriber" 
for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  August  number, 
and  send  me  the  July  Number  free.  If  $3.00  is 
not  enclosed  with  this  Coupon,  I  will  remit  on 
receipt  of  bill.  It  is  understood  that  at  any  time 
before  receiving  the  October  issue  I  may  cancel 
my  subscription  and  you  will  return  the  $3.00  re- 
mitted  to   you. 

I    prefer   statuettes   Nos and 

(Signed)    

Address    


whether  you  really  care  for  THE  CRAFTSMAN  or 
not,  without  risking  a  penny.  If  you  cancel  your 
subscription,  we  will  return  your  entire  remittance. 
and  you  may  keep  the  magazines  sent  to  you. 


I.  8. 

This  Coupon,  if  mailed  promptly,  entitles    you  to 
two  statuettes  absolutely  free,  as  explained  above. 


CRAFTSMAN    BUILDING 

This     bcnutiful     building. 


^  NOTE  CAREFULLY:     This  Coupon   requires   «d- 

^=  Vance  remittance  of  $1.00.  but  guarantee  privilege 

IM  entitles  you  to  return  of  $1.00  as  indicated.     One  of 

^=  the   above  statuettes  (name  which  you  prefer)  will 

^=  be    sent  to  you   free,  charges  prepaid,  promptly  on 

^=  receipt  of  coupon. 

I  THE  CRAFTSMAN,  Craftsman  Building, 

J  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

^  Gentlemen : 

=  Please  record   nie  as  a   "Guaranteed   Subscriber" 

^  for    four  months,   beginning  with   the   .\ugust   nuni- 

^  ber,    and    send    me    the    .luly    Number    free.      1    en- 

^  close  $1.00  in   full   payment.      It   is  understood   that 

^  at    any    time    before   receiving   the    CV'tober   issue,    I 

^  may    cancel    my    subscription   and    yovi    will   return 

^  the   $1.00. 

^      I  prefer  to  receive  the statuette. 

(Signcxl)    

Address    


01  39th  Street,  just_  off 
Fittl  Avenue,  New  York, 
litcomes  ViMic  Chib-llousf 
when  you  become  a  Crafts 
man   subscriber. 
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This  Coupon,  if  mailed  promptly,  entitles  you    to 
one  statuette  absolutely   free,   •■   explained   above. 
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The  National  Star-spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  commemorating  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  Baltimore  at  North 
Point  and  Fort  McHenry,  and  the 
writing  of  the  national  anthem,  will  be 
held  at  Baltimore,  September  6  to  13. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  in  the  Palace  of  Peace 
from  September  7  to  12. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Septem- 
ber 8  and  .9,  will  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation,  in  charge 
of  the  National  Tax  Association. 

The  twenty-first  World's  Peace  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  Berne  Septem- 
ber 16-19. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
sent,  is  open  until  September  15. 

An  Anglo-American  exposition  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  peace  and 
progress  in  arts,  sciences  and  indus- 
tries is  open  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Lon- 
don, till  October. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
Graphic  Arts  is  scheduled  to  remain 
open   until   October,   191  Jt. 

The  United  Typefthetaeand  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  October  6,  7  and  8. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  12  to 
17. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  October  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
pre§.ident  of  the  association ;  Senator 
Root,  the  Ambassador  from  Arg-entina, 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada. 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Bacon  will  be  ob- 
served at  Columbia  with  commemora- 
tive exercizes  and  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  studies.  A  great  pageant  of 
the  culture  of  the  thirteenth  century 
will  be  given  on  November  It. 

Barnard  College,  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  on  November  5. 

The  sixth  annual  Medical  Mission- 
ary Conference  will  be  held  at  Battle 
Creek,    Michigan,    November    17-20. 

The  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  national  convention 
in  Topcka,  Kansas — the  prohibition 
capital  of  the  nation — December  29  to 
,1(1)111  dry  Jf. 

The  Second  Universal  Races  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  Paris  in  /.97.5. 
Mr.  (J.  S[)ilk'r  is  honoiary  secretary, 
63  South   Hill   I'ark,  London. 

Between  March  J,  and  .April  ir,,  191.''). 
a  monster  naval  parade  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Sa,n  Franci.sco  via  Panama 
will  mark  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Canal. 

The  Second  International  Eugenics 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
(;ity,    Sr/ifcmbrr   2H-28,    JtH.'i. 

The  International  Sunday  School 
Conference  will  be  held  iii  Tokyo, 
Japan,  from  Oclobvr  IS  to  2.''),  191(1. 
One  Ibousaiid  delegates  from  America 
and  .'!00  from  otlwr  countries  are  ex- 
pected  to  attend. 
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THE  victories  of  war  are  renowned,  but  those  of 
peace  and  love  are  greater.  In  the  end  they  pre- 
vail. The  sweet  anxieties  and  the  brave  sacri- 
fices of  quiet,  patient  homes  are  the  spring  and 
the  summer  and  the  fruitful  autumn  of  human  society 
and  human  history,  which  repair  all  the  ambitious  catas- 
trophes of  war. 

Such  was  the  life,  in  retiracy  and  in  the  blaze  of  pub- 
lic observation,  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Axsen  Wilson.  Hers  were 
not  the  deluding  joys  and  follies  of  social  supremacy, 
but  the  pure,  sober,  stedfast  and  sedate  duties  of  domes- 
tic life,  to  which  were  added  the  even  step  and  musing 
gait  of  a  soul  whose  looks  commerced  with  the  skies,  and 
yet  were  cast  downward  also  to  be  fixt  on  the  earth  as 
fast  wherever  there  was  suffering  or  evil  to  be  relieved 
or  removed.  That  was  her  last  thought,  the  wish  that 
Congress  might  enact  relief  for  the  evils  of  the  slums 
of  Washington;   and  the  Senate,   in  her  dying  hours. 


granted  her  prayer,  and  the  House  agreed  on  the  next 
day.  No,  not  the  last ;  that  was  for  her  husband,  that  he 
should  be  cared  for  and  spared  from  burdens  and  pains 
too  heavy  to  bear,  and  with  that  request  half  uttered 
her  breath  failed,  and  her  freed  spirit  gained  its  victory 
over  her  enfeebled  body.  She  loved  beauty  and  art,  but 
she  loved  humanity  more,  and  set  her  soul  and  her 
strength,  so  far  as  devotion  to  husband  and  children 
allowed,  to  works  of  mercy,  while  to  her  husband  were 
assigned  the  kindred  service  of  justice  for  this  and 
other  lands. 

Other  wives  have  done  virtuously  and  worthily  in  the 
White  House,  but  none  have  excelled  her  in  the  virtues 
of  womanhood;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  country  turns 
from  the  sorrows  over  the  multiplied  evils  of  war  to 
offer  a  prayer  for  him  by  whose  side  she  walked  so  help- 
fully for  thirty  years,  and  for  the  daughters  whose 
sorrow  so  soon  melts  in  with  wedded  joy. 


LITTLE        BELGIUM 


How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix"  Browning's  spirited  poem  tells  us;  and  the 
names  of  the  towns  thru  which  the  three  horsemen 
dashed  so  recklessly — Dalhem,  Tongres  and  the  rest — we 
now  read  in  the  day's  dispatches.  But  no  news  so  good 
wa.<5  ever  sent  by  galloping  courier,  or  by  telegraph  or 
wireless,  as  that  which  has  gone  to  France  and  her  allies 
these  last  ten  days,  telling  how  little  Belgium  has  with- 
stood the  German  giant.  And  again  on  Belgium's  soil  is 
the  battle  waging  that  may  be  as  fateful  in  the  world's 
hi.story  as  that  of  Waterloo.  "In  one  red  burial  blent," 
Belgians  and  Germans  have  fallen  again  on  historic  soil. 
And  more  will  fall.  Belgium  is  the  old  battleground  of 
Europe.  She  is  hemmed  in  by  the  fighting  nations,  and 
a  dozen  big  battles  besides  Waterloo  are  to  the  credit  of 
her  history;  and  this  greatest  of  all  wars  will  not  end 
till  Ardennes  shall  wave  her  green  leaves  over  the  clay 
of  the  fallen  soldiers  of  every  nation  that  fought  in  that 
fateful  battle  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Who  could  have  believed  it?  Certainly  not  Germany, 
who  imagined  that  Belgium  would  be  cowed  by  the 
F2mperor's  first  rough  word.  Nor  yet  P'ngland,  who 
trusted  to  the  treati«M  that  assurcfl  liclgitim's  ncutr.-i'  ' 
ity.  Not  even  P'rance,  who  expected  that  the  '■■\ 
man  legions  would  sweep  thru  the  land  in  the  un- 
equal conflict.  But  the  courage  and  spirit  of  little  Bel- 
gium have  far  surpassed  expectation,  and  her  HoldifTH 
have  given  France  time  to  mass  her  armies,  ho  tl-iat 
now  French  wAdicru  and  English  as  well  stand  in  thr- 
front  of  the  battle  to  Hupport  and  protect  th'-ir  lnav*- 
defenders. 


We  do  not  believe  the  German  soldiers  are  one  whit 
less  courageous  than  those  of  Belgium,  but  we  believe 
they  have  not  the  heart  in  the  fight  that  the  Belgians 
have,  and  why  should  they?  They  have  no  grudge 
against  Belgium.  They  fight  not  for  their  homes,  but 
because  they  are  ordered  to  fight,  and  they  obey  because 
they  must.  Belgium  has  checked  the  onrush  of  the  in- 
vader, and  supreme  gratitude  is  due  to  her  from  Fri'.nce 
and  England. 

And  we  learn  from  this  daring  resistance  that 
treaties  are  meant  to  be  enforced.  Belgium  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  resist  Germany  if  she  had  not  trusted 
to  the  treaties  in  her  defense.  France  had  tf)  go  to 
Belgium's  help  because  the  attack  was  meant  against 
France,  not  Belgium.  But  Great  Britain  was  not 
attacked.  She  declared  war  not  Ijecause  she  hated 
Germany,  for  she  does  not,  but  simply  to  keep  her 
plighted  faith.  H(!r  faith  was  pledged  to  protect  Bel- 
gium against  attack,  and  she  kej)!  her  word.  No  matter 
what  pride  or  insolence  may  say,  treaties  must  be  held 
sacred,  and  those  who  break  them  must  suffer.  That  big 
lesson  we  have  been  learning,  none  too  easily,  on  the 
matter  of  equal  ("anal  tolls,  and  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  Nfarn  it  withf)ut  war.  We  can  imagine  all 
P^urope  united  against  us  on  our  claim  of  special  priv- 
ilege if  it  had  been  worth  while  to  fight,  Idit  of  our  own 
accord  we  corrected  our  hasty  error. 

In  the  pfXMn  there  was  "no  voice  but  was  praising  that 
lloland  of  min(!,"  and  now  even  the  ( n(!my  must  recog- 
niz«'  and   [irais'-  the  supreme  courage  with   which    I'd 
gium  has  rW/fendcd  her  soil  against  invasion. 
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AN   END  TU   RIVAL  ARMAMENTS 

THE  real  issue  of  the  present  war  is  whether  the 
Cierniaii  Kniperur  shall  be  the  dominant  power  in 
Europe,  and  this  in  its  present  stage  can  be  settled  only 
by  force.  The  conflict  has  grown  inevitably  out  of  the 
mistaken  national  ideals  which  have  dominated  Euro- 
pean statesmanship.  These  have  been  like  the  virus  in 
the  blood  in  measles,  diphtheria  or  smallpo.x,  which  must 
come  to  the  surface  in  an  eruption  before  there  can  be 
a  cure.  The  preparations  for  the  war  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  the  making.  The  false  national  policies 
which  would  logically  compel  it  have  been  faithfully 
nourished,  and  the  armaments  diligently  accumulated. 
This  contiict  has  had  all  the  certainty  of  a  glacial  move- 
ment. 

Having  no  just  occasion  for  the  war  on  which  they 
have  embarked,  Germany  and  Austria  manifestly  will 
not  now  listen  to  any  offer  of  arbitration,  international 
inquiry  or  mediation  which  does  not  begin  by  admit- 
ting the  Kaiser's  claim  to  be  the  dominant  force  in 
Europe. 

After  the  war  is  over  it  may  be  hoped  that  conditions 
will  be  favorable  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  life  of 
Europe  on  a  basis  of  national  policies  and  principles 
which  will  allow  no  place  to  hostile  armaments  and  to 
the  national  antagonisms  which  have  heretofore  existed. 
Nations  have  thought  that  it  matters  who  owns  a  given 
province,  but  it  does  not.  Independent  Belgium  is  just 
as  valuable  to  Germany  as  tho  it  were  under  her  flag; 
to  France  as  tho  it  were  one  of  her  provinces ;  to  Great 
Britain  as  tho  it  were  one  of  her  colonies;  to  the  United 
States  as  tho  it  were  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  same 
is  true  of  every  country  which  offers  an  open  door  to 
the  world's  commerce.  The  open  door  is  all  that  any 
nation  needs  for  its  happiness  and  welfare.  If  its  citi- 
zens have  freedom  of  residence  and  trade,  it  has  as 
favorable  a  place  in  the  sun  as  has  any  other  nation. 
One  trouble  with  the  Panama  tolls  exemption  was  thai 
it  was  a  retrograde  movement,  a  demand  for  a  special 
privilege  not  possessed  by  other  nations,  a  denial  of  the 
open  door.  The  trouble  in  the  Balkans  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  nations  which  have  held  possession  there 
have  kept  other  nations  out,  and  that  those  which  have 
been  trying  to  get  possession  have  wanted  it  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  exclusive  privileges.  Such  policies 
lead  inevitably  to  war. 

Within  a  few  months  the  war  will  have  been  fought 
out  and  the  stage  of  the  controversy  will  have  come 
when  reason  will  have  to  be  appealed  to  for  a  settle- 
ment. While  it  is  not  probable  that  either  peace  agencies 
or  neutral  governments  can  do  anything  to  prevent  the 
awful  slaughter  which  so  profoundly  shocks  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  able, 
when  the  time  of  settlement  comes,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Bismarcks  and  Moltkes  shall  not  alone  dictate  the  terms 
of  settlement.  The  present  duty  of  all  friends  of  civili- 
zation is  clearly  to  understand  and  teach  the  lessons 
from  the  awful  phenomenon  of  war,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  ultimate  reorganization  of  Europe  on  a  basis  that 
will  prevent  for  the  future  the  enormous  armaments 
which  have  led  to  the  present  conflict.  It  is  not  a  logicni 
and  wise  deduction  for  any  man  to  say,  "Away  with 
the  peace  societies  and  the  Hague  conferences,  which 
have  been  powerless  to  prevent  this  war."  Rather  let 
him  decide  that   it  is  his  duty  to  join  the  movement 


which  ha.s  international  justice  and  cooperation  as  its 
goal,  and  to  give  to  it  his  zealous  service.  The  presence 
in  modern  swiety  of  false  national  ideals  and  war- 
provoking  armaments  which  were  certain,  unless  re- 
strained by  a  dumitumt  public  opinion  in  every  civilized 
country,  to  result  in  Armageddon,  is  the  message  which 
the  apostles  of  peace  have  been  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  world  hitherto 
has  refused  to  listen.  No  good  can  be  done  by  butting  up 
against  the  automobile  which,  with  a  mad  driver  at  the 
wheel,  is  bounding  off  the  road.  But  it  may  be  that  much 
good  can  be  done  by  utilizing  the  occasion  for  reaching 
an  understanding  of  those  truths  and  principles  of 
statecraft  which  can  start  the  world  off  on  a  new  tack 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Joint  mediation  by  the  nations  signatory  to  the 
Hague  Conference  not  involved  in  the  present  war,  and 
especially  by  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe,  would  seem 
to  offer  a  favorable  way  in  which  to  make  the  effort  to 
reorganize  Europe  when  the  war  is  over,  on  principles 
which  will  result  in  lasting  peace.  Absolutism  in  govern- 
ment, mistaken  national  policies  and  hostile  armaments 
are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  awful  world-disas- 
ter. If  history  is  not  to  repeat  itself,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
present  war  the  accumulation  of  new  armaments  is  not 
to  begin  to  which  some  reckless  or  wicked  government 
will  again  apply  a  match,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  must 
be  avoided.  That  this  be  done  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
alike  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  all  have  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

SOME  wars  name  themselves — the  Crimean  War,  the 
Civil    War,    the    Franco-Prussian    War,    the   Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  many  others. 
This  is  the  Great  War. 
It  names  itself. 


THE  STAKE:   CIVILIZATION 

EUROPEAN  civilization  began  in  the  coast  lands  and 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  There  had  mingled  and 
blended  three  stocks  of  the  white  race.  These  were:  the 
Mediterranean,  with  long  heads,  black  hair,  black  eyes 
and  olive  skin ;  the  Alpine,  thick-set,  round-headed,  with 
dark  or  chestnut  hair  and  gray  eyes;  and  the  Danubian. 
the  "fair-haired  Achaeans" — tall,  broad-headed  and 
rufous.  There,  too,  had  blended  the  culture-traditions 
and  the  arts  of  the  primal  civilizations,  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Nile. 

Western  European  civilization  began  in  the  autumn 
of  55  B.  C,  when  Julius  C?esar,  conqueror  of  Gaul,  car- 
ried the  Latin  tongue  and  the  Roman  law  into  the  island 
of  Britain. 

The  peoples  of  Gaul  and  of  the  British  Isles,  like  those 
of  Greece  and  of  Italy,  were  a  blend  of  the  three  white 
stocks  named  above,  with  an  admixture  of  a  fourth. 
The  Aquitanians  of  Gaul  and  the  Picts  of  Britain, 
whose  blood  survives  in  Cornishmen  and  the  dark-haired 
Welsh,  were  Mediterranean.  The  Celts  of  central  Gaul, 
and  the  Goidelic  Celts  or  Gaels  of  Britain,  whose  deli- 
cate complexions  survive  in  those  Scotch  and  Irisli  folk 
who  combine  blue  eyes  with  black  hair,  wore  prodonii- 
nantly  Alpines.  The  Belg;e  of  Gaul  and  their  kinsn\ei\, 
the  Brythonic  Celts,  or  Britons,  across  the  Channel, 
were   Danubians.   Tho   CaUnloiiians  of   the  oaston\   and 
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northern  coasts  of  Britain  and  the  Germans  that 
Caesar  found  among  the  Belgae  were  representatives 
of  the  Baltic  stock,  tall,  long-headed,  blue-eyed  and 
fair. 

Gaul  and  Britain  quickly  assimilated  Roman  ideas, 
and  a  few  generations  later  accepted  Christianity.  They 
had  developed  a  fair  civilization,  and  had  become  rela- 
tively gentle  and  humane  when  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  barbarian  invasion  of  Franks  and  Burgundians, 
Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons. 

The  notion  that  in  the  British  Isles  these  invaders 
exterminated  or  drove  out  the  earlier  peoples  and  all 
traces  of  the  Latin  civilization,  while  in  Gaul  the  con- 
quered assimilated  the  conquerors,  thereby  creating  a 
people  and  a  civilization  altogether  different  from  the 
English,  is  one  of  the  strangest  perversions  of  history. 
The  evidences  are  overwhelmingly  against  it.  At  this 
moment,  as  the  records  of  school  children  and  of  men 
fit  for  military  service  show,  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  not  to  mention  the  population  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  is  brown-eyed. 

The  Angles  and  Saxons  never  succeeded  in  creating  a 
comprehensive  political  organization,  altho  Alfred  made 
a  creditable  beginning  in  his  Wessex  kingdom.  The 
Danes  came  nearer  to  achieving  it.  It  was  the  Gallicized 
Normans,  under  the  masterful  genius  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  created  the  British  nation.  And  it  was 
under  Henry  II,  when  England  and  half  of  France  were 
politically  one  nation,  and  Norman  French  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  that  the  fairer  things  of  civilization 
once  more  grew  and  flourished.  It  was  then  that  the 
Arthurian  legends  of  the  British,  carried  into  Brittany 
and  worked  over  by  the  minstrels  of  Normandy,  recrost 
the  channel,  and  in  the  English  court  became,  as  "Mortc 
d'Arthur,"  the  first  fruitful  factor  from  which  Eng- 
land's wealth  of  glorious  imaginative  literature  was  to 
grow. 

Also,  William's  defiance  of  Rome  and  Henry  II's  effec- 
tive restriction  of  papal  eccle.siastical  power,  thru  the 
abolition  of  benefit  of  clergy,  were  the  true  beginnings 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Those  steps  taken  and 
the  ground  held,  as  it  was,  all  that  followed  later  in  that 
movement  on  the  continent  and  in  England  was  inevita- 
ble. A  national  state  had  been  created  stronger  than 
feudatories,  stronger  than  the  Church  and  separate 
from  it. 

In  the  face  of  these  indubitable  facts  of  history,  how 
cra.«8  is  the  contention  of  those  writers  who  say  that 
the  genius  for  political  organization  which  has  created 
the  states  of  modern  P^uroije  is  a  unif|ue  quality  of  the 
Teutonic  mind!  Western  civilization,  including  its  polit- 
ical organization,  its  law,  its  literature,  art  and  science, 
is  a  creation,  as  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome  were  creations,  of  that  fortuitous  blend  of  Mcfli- 
terranean  and  Celtic,  iJanubian  and  Baltic  stfx;ks  which 
has  been  most  perfectly  achieved  in  France  and  lh<' 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  then  no  accident,'  it  is  the  necessary  consequeii'  • 
of  thousands  of  years  of  history,  that  these  peoi>l<s, 
and  no  others,  have  mastered  the  problem  of  the  <ierrio- 
cratic  imperium.  They  alone  have  seen  how  to  combine 
political  cohesion  with  popular  sovereignty  and  indi- 
vidual libert,y.  f',rcvrM  grappled  with  this  problem,  but 
(»he  was  too  small  and  weak  anrl  too  soon  overwhelmed. 
Rome  broadened  the  foundations  of  prw;tiral  ex|>eri- 
ment  by  developing  law  and  administration.   On  these 


foundations  that  democratic  civilization  which  is  the 
hope  of  mankind  today  is  built. 

This  civilization  is  this  hour  in  peril.  It  is  the  stake, 
the  real  stake,  the  only  real  stake,  in  the  awful  game  of 
war  that  is  being  played. 

This  is  the  answer  to  those  writers  and  apologists 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  England  has  done  a 
monstrous  thing,  has  been  a  traitor  to  her  own  race,  has 
raised  a  fratricidal  hand,  in  casting  her  lot  with  France 
against  the  militaristic  absolutism  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. Whether  such  writers  are  ignorant,  or  intend 
to  deceive,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  thing  they  say, 
the  thing  they  write,  is  not  true. 

For  the  German  people  Americans  have  only  admira- 
tion and  respect,  and  no  nation  on  earth  will  extend  to 
them  a  readier  good  will  and  a  more  generous  co-opera- 
tion than  America  shall,  when  the  day  comes  for  them 
to  set  about  the  task  of  building  a  republican  civiliza- 
tion. 


ANGLO-GERMAN    ANTAGONISM 

THE  only  unexpected  thing  about  the  present  Euro- 
pean war  is  the  date  of  it.  No  war  in  history  has 
been  so  long  anticipated,  so  carefully  prepared  for  and 
so  thoroly  discussed,  not  only 'in  the  privy  councils,  but 
in  the  press  of  all  nations.  Every  European  soldier 
knew  where  his  uniform  and  rifle  were  stored;  he  also 
thought  he  knew  as  well  where  he  was  to  fight, 
with  whom  he  was  to  fight  and  when.  Seeming- 
ly every  detail  had  been  worked  out  "to  the  last 
gaiter-button,"  and  nothing  had  been  left  to  chance. 
But  chance  is  a  factor  that  cannot  be  neglected  in  any 
human  calculations.  The  European  powder  magazine 
was  ignited  by  a  Servian  youth  who  stepped  upon  the 
running  board  of  the  automobile  of  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke and  fired  in  his  face.  But  altho  the  explosion  was 
accidental  and  premature,  the  war  has  on  the  whole 
followed  its  predicted  direction  both  as  to  plan  of  cam- 
paign and  alignment  of  the  powers.  The  chief  diver- 
gence from  expectation  is  that  Italy  has  found  her  ob- 
ligations to  the  Triple  Alliance  less  binding  than  has 
been  supposed — altho  she  was  known  to  be  disaffected — 
by  those  who  had  not  read  that  unpublished  conven- 
tion. 

This  precipitation  of  the  conflict  acts  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Germany,  for  that  country  was  growing 
stronger  and  France  and  England  relatively  weaker 
every  year  that  peaceful  competition  continued.  When 
Germany  concjuerod  France  in  1870  these  two  countries 
were  pretty  nearly  evenly  matched  in  population;  now 
Germany  has  sixty-nine  million  to  France's  thirty-nine 
and  England's  forty-six  million.  (Jermany  is  increasing 
in  po[)ulatiofi  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent  each  decade,  the 
United  Kingrlom  at  th(!  rate  of  9  per  cent,  while  in 
France  the  d(!aths  outnumber  the  births  in  some  years. 
If  Germany  had  been  allowed  to  continue  her  progress 
unchecked  by  such  disasters  as  the  loss  of  25,000  young 
m(!n  at  FJegf,  sh(^  would  before  long  have  ()utnuml)ered 
botli  France  and  Fiigiand. 

The  Unit(!d  Kingdom  loses  every  year  between  two 
and  threc!  hundred  thousand  men  by  emigration,  and 
these  among  the  l)est  she  brcu^ds,  for  the  dominions 
oversea  will  acc(!pt  no  others.  G(!rmany,  on  the  contrary, 
has  checkefl  \ho  f)ut(low  of  her  jjcople  and  is  attracting 
immigration.  Rural   Kngland   is  being  depopidated,  and 
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soon  it  seems  there  will  be  left,  as  Chesterton  says,  only 
the  village  idiot.  Year  by  year  more  land  in  the  British 
Isles  goes  out  of  cultivation  and  is  given  over  to  grass 
or  game.  (Jermany,  however,  is  developing  her  agricul- 
tural rt'.-^uurces  ami  is  enabled  not  only  to  feed  her  own 
peojile,  but  part  of  England's,  selling  her  every  year, 
for  instance,  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  and  half 
a  million  of  potatoes.  In  Englatul  pauperism  has  alarm- 
ingly increased  and  the  army  of  the  unemployed  grows 
more  menacing.  CJernumy,  meanwhile,  by  her  system  of 
industrial  legislation  and  insurance,  has  gone  far 
toward  solving  these  social  problems.  Among  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  now  marooned  in  Germany,  many 
were  there  to  study  the  German  methods  of  municipal 
managemejit,  model  housing  and  technical  education. 
For  all  her  heavy  expenditure  to  support  her  great 
army  and  navy,  the  public  debt  of  Germany  is  only  $15 
per  capita,  while  that  of  England  is  $80  and  that  of 
France  $150. 

It  was,  in  fact,  because  the  Germans  were  the  first 
to  apply  modern  scientific  methods  to  administration, 
industries  and  commerce  that  they  have  beaten  the 
English,  who,  with  all  their  admirable  ciualities,  are 
deficient  in  this  respect,  as  they  themselves  have  frankly 
recognized.  France  was  beaten  in  1870,  according  to  the 
old  saying,  by  the  German  schoolmaster.  England  found 
herself  being  beaten  by  the  German  schoolmaster  in 
fields  she  had  once  held  to  be  her  own.  Cheniistry  in  its 
early  days  was  called  "a  French  science";  later  England 
led  the  world  in  chemical  manufactures;  but  recently 
Germany  has  been  rapidly  monopolizing  it.  The  world 
has  been  paying  Germans  $300,000,000  a  year  for  the 
dyes,  the  drugs  and  the  perfumes  which  they  have 
learned  to  make,  utilizing  coal  tar  and  the  like  that  other 
countries  threw  away.  And  now  the  cotton  mills  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  are  closing  down  because 
they  cannot  get  the  German  dyes.  One  German  discovery 
alone,  synthetic  indigo,  brought  ruin  upon  an  important 
industry  of  British  India. 

But  it  was  when  Germany  took  to  the  sea  and  began 
ousting  England  from  the  markets  of  the  world  that 
British  apprehension  changed  to  alarm.  Between  1880 
and  the  present  time  the  value  of  foreign  commerce  per 
capita  of  England  increased  by  about  50  per  cent,  but 
that  of  Germany  increased  by  150  per  cent.  Hamburg 
and  Antwerp,  both  built  by  German  trade,  have  out- 
stripped London  in  their  shipping.  No  British  line  of 
steamers  can  surpass  the  Hamburg-American,  which 
had  26  vessels  in  1867,  but  has  now  439,  minus  such  as 
have  been  sunk  by  British  cruisers  in  the  past  fort- 
night. Great  Britain  has  not  been  able  even  to  hold  the 
trade  of  her  own  colonies,  in  spite  of  patriotic  appeals 
and  devices  for  imperial  preference.  Year  by  year  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  trade  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  India  went  to  Gei'many  instead  of  to  the 
mother  country. 

Thirty  years  ago  Germany  determined  that  she 
needed  colonies  of  her  own  for  her  growing  population 
and  commerce,  and  accordingly  she  demanded  "a  place 
in  the  sun."  But  here  again  her  ambitions  clashed  with 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  Pacific, 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  Kaiser  took  possession  of  the 
northern  part  of  New  Guinea.  The  Australians,  who  had 
had  their  eye  on  the  island  for  some  time,  promptly  took 
possession  of  the  southern  half,  regardless  of  orders 
from  London,  and  the  territory  was  divided.  That  great 


empire-l)uilder,  Cecil  Rhodes,  planned  a  Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad,  but  this  magnificent  scheme  was  blocked  by 
the  German  and  Belgian  possessions,  which  formed  a 
broad  band  across  the  middle  of  Africa.  Then  Germany 
turned  her  attention  to  Asia  Minor  and  secured  a  con 
cession  for  a  railroad  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a  twelve-mile  strip  of  land  for  colonization 
all  along  the  twelve  hundred  mile  route.  This  would  have 
given  a  thru  line  from  llaml)urg  to  India,  but  Great 
Britain  put  a  stop  to  it  by  seizing  the  head  of  the  gulf 
and  forming  an  alliance  with  her  ancient  enemy,  Russia, 
for  the  partition  of  Persia.  In  China,  Germany  occupied 
Kiao-chau;  England  countered  by  taking  Wei-hai-wei. 
When  France  took  Morocco,  the  German  "Panther"  ap- 
peared at  Agadir. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  the  question  of  colonies  that  the 
break  finally  came.  According  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
recent  statement  to  Parliament,  Germany  agreed  not  to 
annex  any  territory  in  Europe,  but  would  not  give  the 
same  pledge  in  regard  to  Africa.  The  attack  on  Liege  is 
a  blow  at  Belgium's  ownership  of  the  Kongo.  Now  Eng- 
land has  been  loudest  in  her  complaints  that  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  took  the  Free  State  of  the  Kongo  by 
fraud  and  treated  the  natives  with  unspeakable  cruelty, 
and  one  of  the  many  ironies  of  the  present  situation  is 
that  England  by  sending  troops  to  the  continent  is  de- 
fending Belgium's  title  to  this  African  territory.  Eng- 
land has  already  seized  German  Togoland,  adjoining  her 
Gold  Coast  colony. 

The  effect  of  Germany's  amazing  progress  upon  Eng- 
land everybody  knows  who  has  been  reading  the  English 
papers  in  recent  years.  The  British  found  themselves 
losing  all  around;  beaten  by  the  German  men  in  busi- 
ness ;  beaten  by  the  German  women  in  birth  rate.  A  wave 
of  hysteria  and  Teutonophobia  swept  over  the  land.  The 
people  got  to  "seeing  things  at  night,"  Zeppelins  in  the 
air  and  submarines  in  the  sea.  The  empire  was  drawn 
together,  as  Kipling  puts  it,  "by  the  ties  of  common 
funk."  The  fleet  was  gathered  from  the  seven  seas  and 
placed  on  guard  over  Germany.  The  hotheads  even  called 
upon  the  Government  to  strike  without  warning  or  pre- 
text, because  this  was  the  last  chance  and  the  only  way 
to  destroy  Germany.  Such  an  unprovoked  attack  was 
rightly  rejected  as  incompatible  with  England's  honor. 
The  British  people,  rallying  from  their  temporary  flurry, 
set  themselves  resolutely  to  prepare  for  the  time  when 
Germany  by  some  act  of  aggression  should  provoke  the 
conflict  as  she  has  now  by  invading  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  and  so  giving  England  diplomatic  grounds 
for  taking  up  arms  against  her.  In  1912  the  British  Ad- 
miralty issued  an  official  memorandum  calling  upon  the 
oversea  dominions  to  assist  in  bringing  the  navy  by  1915 
up  to  a  strength  sufllicient  to  meet  the  Germans  in  battle 
or  to  overawe  them  so  that  they  would  not  then  dare  to 
fight.  In  explaining  the  reason  for  this,  Premiei'  Borden, 
of  Canada,  fresh  from  a  conference  with  the  British  War 
Office,  declared  that  "these  ships  are  urgently  reciuired 
within  two  or  three  years  at  the  outside  for  rendering 
aid  upon  which  may  depend  the  empire's  future  exist- 
ence." The  "Ides  of  March  have  come,  but  not  gone"; 
the  three  superdreadnoughts  which  Canada  was  asked 
for  but  failed  to  furnish  "within  two  or  three  years"  of 
1912  are  now  needed,  for  this  is  dcr  Tap  which  the  Ger- 
man oflicers  have  long  been  toasting.  The  ciuestion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas  is  being  decided  by  naval  instead 
of  merchant  vessels. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


„      .        ,     ^  Except  for  prelim- 

Setting  the  Stage  .^^^^.  fighting  as 
for  Armageddon     ^^^  ^^^^^  military 

establishments  of  the  powers  have 
been  set  in  motion  against  each 
other,  there  have  been  few  decisive 
moves  so  far  on  the  European  war 
board.  Thru  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship,  unequaled  in  recent  his- 
tory for  its  severity,  the  regular 
news  channels  from  England  and  the 
continent  have  been  blocked  and  a 
curtain  lowered  over  Europe  while 
the  stage  is  set  for  the  opening  of 
the  world's  greatest  drama. 

Direct  communication  with  Ger- 
many ceased  on  August  6,  when  the 
German-American  cables  were  cut, 
presumably  by  British  warships,  be- 
tween the  Azores  and  Emden,  and 
when  British  and  French  companies 
refused  to  accept  any  further  mes- 
sages for  Germany  and  Austria. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  censors 
repress  all  but  the  most  favorable 
news,  European  dispatches  have 
been  far  from  impartial,  and  the 
most  sensational  rumors,  as  a  result, 
have  gained  currency.  Reports  were 
printed  of  a  naval  engagement  in 
the  North  Sea,  in  which  nineteen 
German  ships  were  sunk;  the  cruis- 
ers "Goeben"  and  "Breslau"  were 
captured  by  a  French  fleet  in  the 
Mediterraneean,  while  Italy  had 
declared  war  on  Germany,  her  ally 
under  the  Triple  Alliance.  All  these 
reports  were  printed,  only  to  be  de- 
nied later  as  untrue.  For  a  week 
mystery  surrounded  the  where- 
abouts of  the  "Kronprinzessin  Ceci- 


A   WEEK   OF  WAR 

August  U — Great  Britain  declares 
war  on  Germany,  Germany  on 
Belgium.  German  Army  of  the 
Meuse  attacks   Liege 

August  5 — 40,000  Belgians  at  Liege 
hold  out  against  120,000  Ger- 
mans, who  lose  5000  in  first  three 
days'  fighting.  Kitchener  becomes 
War  Secretary.  "Konigen  Luise," 
German  mine-layer,  sunk  by 
British  and  British  cruiser  "Am- 
phion"  sunk  bv  mine  in  North 
Sea 

August  6 — Austria  declares  war  on 
Russia.  Continued  fighting  at 
Liege  nets  Germans  two  forts. 
Parliament  votes  500,000  in- 
crease in  army 

August  7 — German  losses  at  Liege 
total  25,000.  Armistice  of  24 
hours  refused  to  Germans  by 
Belgians.  French  invade  Alsace 
at  Altkirch 

August  8 — Germans  occupy  city  of 
Liege,  but  forts  are  held  by  Bel- 
gians. French  occupy  Miilhausen 
in  Alsace,  and  take  passes  in 
Vosges  Mountains.  20,000  Eng- 
lish troops   land  in   France 

August  9 — Liege  forts  still  resist 
Germans.  French  army  in  Alsace 
takes  Colmar.  British  expedition- 
ary force  joins  French  in  Bel- 
gium 

August  10 — Diplomatic  relations 
between  France  and  Austria 
broken.  French  advance  on  Neu 
Breisach.  Austrian  bombardment 
of  Antivari,  Montenegro's  sea- 
port, reported 


English,  then  safe  in  a  German  port, 
and  finally  turned  up  after  a  chase 
by  French  cruisers  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine. 

While  the  dispatches  are  thus  col- 
ored according  to  their  Entente 
sources,  the  developments  so  far  seem 
to  be:  the  repulse  of  the  Germans  at 
Liege  on  their  way  across  Belgium 
to  the  French  frontier;  the  landing 
of  a  British  expeditionary  force  of 
20,000  and  the  advance  of  French 
troops  to  aid  the  beleaguered  Bel- 
gians; the  invasion  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine by  the  French  and  the  seizure 
of  Altkirch,  Colmar  and  Miilhausen, 
the  second  largest  city  of  the  prov- 
ince; the  defeat  of  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet  and  the  landing  of 
German  troops  in  Finland  as  well  as 
their  advance  into  Russian  Poland. 
Austria-Hungary,  after  an  unex- 
plainable  delay,  finally  took  her 
position  beside  Germany,  and  on 
August  6  and  10,  respectively,  de- 
clared war  on  Russia  and  France. 


England  Declares  War 
on  Germany 


lie,"  which  had  sailed  from  New 
York  with  a  cargo  of  $11,000,000 
gold  consigned  to  foreign  bankers. 
She   was   reported   captured   by   the 


T  h  0  indeci- 
sive as  to 
taking  part 
in  the  war  so  long  as  no  British  inter- 
ests were  involved,  Germany's  ulti- 
matum to  Belgium  demanding  a  free 
passage  for  her  troops  made  Eng- 
land's course  plain,  and  immediately 
her  sword  was  in  the  scales  against 
the  aggressor.  Fundamental  to  Brit- 
ish security  is  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  Netherlands,  the 
"buff"er  states"  she  has  established 
and  guaranteed  opposite  her  own 
North  Sea  coast.   King  Albert's  ap- 
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peul  fur  uid  on  AugUMt  3  met  a  ready 
response,  llermany  was  asked  in  a 
note  tu  guarantee  Belgian  neutrality 
as  France  had  done,  to  which  CJer- 
many  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
to  give  such  assurances.  England, 
therefore,  at  1 1  o'cloc-k  on  the  night 
of  August  4,  declared  herself  in  a 
state  of  war  with  (lermany. 

Brought  thus  face  to  face  with  her 
duty,  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
England's  response;  never  was  a  war 
less  popularly  entered  into,  never 
with  a  tirmer  determination  to  crush 
the  enemy  with  all  the  might  of  em- 
pire. Local  differences  were  forgot- 
ten. Nationalist  and  Ulsterman,  as 
John  Redmond  said,  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  defense  of  the 
kingdom;  Lord  Morley  and  John 
Burns,  whose  peace  sympathies  are 
well  known,  retired  from  the  Cabinet 
to  make  way  for  Lord  Kitchener  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  for 
such  Opposition  leaders  as  Bonar 
Law  and  Austen  Chamberlain,  who 
will  form  a  coalition  Cabinet  during 


the  crisis;  volunteer  forces  were 
called,  the  fleet  sent  to  sea  with  the 
King's  reiiunder  of  the  navy's  jjast ; 
while  the  war  credits  were  increased 
to  $1,025,000,000. 


The  First 
Engagement 


Whether  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  orders  to 
"capture  or  destroy"  or 
not,  the  German  Meet  has  discreetly 
retired  before  the  overwhelming 
English  armada  to  the  security  of 
the  Kiel  Canal,  behind  the  naval 
bases  of  Wilhelmshaven  and  Heli- 
goland, and  the  only  engagements 
thus  far  reported  are  the  sinking  of 
the  (German  mine  ship  "Koenigin 
Luise"  and  the  foundering  of  the 
small  British  cruiser  "Amphion"  on 
one  of  the  German  mines,  both  of 
which  occurred  on  August  6.  In  an 
attack  on  a  cruiser  squadron  on  the 
9th,  a  German  submarine  was  sunk. 
In  harbors  and  on  the  high  seas 
numerous  prizes  have  been  taken, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  no 
less    than    $100,000,000    of    German 


THE  SEAT  OF  WAR   DURING  THE   WEEK 

Showing  the   principal   forts    (shown   by  crosses)    which  still   block   the   way   to    I'aris  even   if   Lit>Be 

is  abandoned,  and  the  cities  in  Alsace  which  the   French  have  occupied 


merchant  ships  in  British  harbors 
alone.  Various  engagements  between 
cruisers  on  foreign  stations  have 
been  reported,  but  so  far  these  have 
been  unconfirmed. 

In  response  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
call  for  recruits  for  the  army  no  less 
than  250,000  responded,  while  no  less 
than  500,000  are  in  arms  to  guard 
the  coasts  of  the  island.  The  unex- 
pected success  of  the  Belgians  in 
holding  the  Germans  at  Liege  led  to 
the  immediate  despatch  of  20,000  re- 
inforcements from  p]ngland,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French  at 
Namur,  will  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  Germans  in  case  Liege  falls.  It 
is  very  unlikely,  however,  that  Eng- 
land will  put  a  very  large  expedition- 
ary force  on  the  Continent,  unless 
the  French  are  hard  prest,  for  not 
only  is  it  against  England's  policy, 
but  with  her  small  army  it  would 
deprive  the  island  of  its  necessary 
protection.  With  offers  of  troops  and 
food,  the  colonies  have  responded 
loyally  to  aid  the  mother  country. 
Canada  has  offered  30,000  men  and 
1,000,000  sacks  of  flour,  while  troops 
from  the  African  colonies  have  al- 
ready occupied  Port  Loma  and  Togo- 
land  and  are  threatening  German 
East  Africa.  Lloyd  George  has  re- 
ported the  food  problem  well  in 
hand,  the  Government  having  taken 
over  the  flouring  mills  of  the  king- 
dom, while  a  proposal  for  the  nation 
to  take  over  the  harvests  is  pending. 
The  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  been  lowered  to  5  per 
cent,  while  the  oversea  trade  of  the 
empire  is  expected  shortly  to  resume 
its  normal  channels. 

^  ^       ^        Despite     the     fact 

Germans  Invade       ^^^^      ^^^      ^^^^^^^ 

Belgium  ^^^^^      ^jj      ^^^^g 

from  Brussels  and  Paris,  the  mighty 
German  hosts,  before  which  Europe 
has  trembled  for  forty  years,  seem 
to  have  met  their  first  reverses  not 
at  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  from 
the  peaceful  Belgians,  when  without 
leave  they  attempted  to  occupy  Liege 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  movement 
to  the  French  frontier. 

First  doing  the  act  and  then  ask- 
ing permission,  Germany,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
move  her  troops  across  Belgian 
territory,  following  it  on  the  next 
day  with  an  ultimatum  that  if  nec- 
essary she  would  use  force  to  ac- 
complish her  purpose.  Belgium  and 
King  Albert  immediatel>  prepared 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Kaiser, 
prepared  if  need  be  to  tight  to  pre- 
serve their  neutrality  and  their  inde- 
pendence. All  classes  joined  to  (ap- 
pose the  invader,  and  M.  Vander- 
velde,  the  great  Socialist  loader,  en- 
tered the  Cabinet,  just  as  Delcasso 
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and  Clemenceau  had  entered  the  Min- 
istry of  France;  before  the  common 
danger  party  strife  and  party  dif- 
ferences were  forgotten. 

Liege,  an  important  manufactur- 
ing and  railway  center  in  western 
Belgium,  is  important  to  the  Ger- 
mans for  its  commanding  position  in 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  which  they 
have  chosen  as  one  of  the  avenues 
for  the  invasion  of  France.  With  its 
twelve  modern  forts  in  hostile  hands, 
Liege  was  in  a  position  to  threaten 
the  German  flank,  and  to  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  whole  German 
plan.  General  von  Emmich,  the 
German  commander,  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Belgians  to  permit  his  peace- 
ful passage,  rather  than  to  delay  his 
advance,  ordered  the  city  taken  by 
storm.  But  he  underestimated  both 
the  valor  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
strength  of  the  Liege  fortifications. 

With  its  forts  arranged 
Repulsed  at     ^^     ^^^^     ^^^y     support 

^'^^^  each  other  and  of  the 
most  recent  scientific  design,  the  re- 
duction of  Liege  was  more  difficult 
than  the  Germans  anticipated.  The 
destruction  of  the  bridges  across  the 
Meuse  on  the  north  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Germans  to  attempt  to 
cross  on  pontoon  bridges,  but  as 
rapidly  as  built  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  murderous  fire  from  Forts 
Pontisse  and  Barchon,  while  from 
the  west  approach  was  possible  only 
across  a  plateau  raked  by  the  guns 
of  Forts  Evegnee,  Fleron  and  Chau- 
fontaine.  Here  the  main  German 
assault  was  attempted. 

Repeatedly  the  Tenth  Corps,  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  charged 
across  the  plateau,  the  Belgians  re- 
serving fire  until  the  Germans  had 
almost   reached    the    glacis    of    the 
fort.s.  Closely  massed,  the  Germans 
were  mown  down  like  grain  V;y  the 
Belgian  machine  guns,  while  as    the 
line  would   break   or   retreat  before 
the   deadly    fire,    reserves    from    the 
forts  would  sweep  down  to  complete 
the  rout.  P'or  fifty  hours  the  garri- 
son of  40,000  withstood  125,000  Ger- 
mans, and  inflicted  on  them  terrific 
loss.  More  than  25,000  Germans  are 
Haid  to  have  been  killed,  wounded  or 
taken    prisoners.   The   Belgians  cap- 
tured  twenty-seven    field    pieces.   On 
Vr.(\h,y  the  Germans  asked  a  twenty- 
four-hour  truce  in  order  to  bury  the 
dead  and  remove  their  wounded,  but 
the  Belgians,   fearing  that   it  was  a 
runfi  U>  bring  up  the  reinforcements, 
allowed  only  two  hours,  at  the  end 
of   which   the  assault  was   renewed. 
f)uring   the   night   a   detachment   of 
L'hians  entered  the  city  with  the  in- 
tention of  capturing  <';»'rierHl  Leman, 
the     military     governor.     They     had 
almci«t  rp.Hchfd  the  door  of  the  gov- 
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This  map,  modified  from  the  New  York  Times,  shows  the  chain  of  forts  defended  by  the  Belgians 

and  the   route  by   which   the  Germans   entered   the   city   itself.   There   was   fighting   at   many   points 

along   the   Meuse   from    Huy   to   the   Dutch    frontier 


ernor   before   they   were   recognized 
and  cut  down. 

In  the  meantime  the  gallant  re- 
sistance of  the  Belgians,  and  the  con- 
sequent checking  of  the  German  dash 
into  France,  gave  France  time  to 
complete  her  mobilization,  while 
both  French  and  English  troops  were 
rushed  into  Belgium  to  reinforce 
Liege  and  to  prepare  for  the  second 
defense  against  the  German  advance 
at  Namur.  On  Saturday  the  Kaiser 
announced  in  Berlin  the  capture  of 
Liege.  The  city,  however,  is  distinct 
from  its  fortifications,  which  are  dis- 
tant from  three  to  five  miles,  and  was 
occupied  by  Germans,  who  managed 
to  pa.ss  between  the  forts.  As  this 
is  written,  the  forts,  practically  in- 
tact, are  still  believed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Belgians.  Following 
the  example  in  the  case  of  Belfort  in 
1870,  7'resident  Poincare  has  con- 
ferred the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  on  the  city  of  Li^ge. 

„         ,    ,        ,       While    the    Piclgiaris 
French  Invade      ,.,,„,  ,, 

.,  ,         .        were  covering  th(!m- 

AIsace-Lorraine        ,„„         ...       , 

sfflvea  with  glory  in 

resisting  the  C.i-rman  invader,  the 
French,  takin^^r  advantage  of  the 
respite  thus  granted  them,  them- 
selves assurrH'l  the  ofl'j^nsive,  and 
just  beforf  nichtfall  on  August  7 
invaded  AIh-'h  <•  Fyorraine  in  an  at 
tempt  to  red«-<Tri  the  "lost  provinces," 
wrenched   fr'.t-i  th<-rn  in    1K7I. 

'fhe    new"    of    this    movement    is 
moHt  fr«gm<-ntftry,  and  it  must  not 


be  overestimated,  but  its  significance 
lies  not  so  much  in  its  success  as 
in  the  effective  rebuttal  of  the 
proud  German  boast  which  fore- 
saw a  prostrate  France  almost  with- 
in a  week.  A  French  column  swept 
across  the  border  at  Altkirk,  near 
the  Swiss  frontier,  seventeen  miles 
west  of  Basle,  and  carried  the  earth- 
works by  which  the  town  was  de- 
fended at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Germans  are  said  to  have  fled 
before  them,  while  the  French  were 
acclaimed  as  deliverers  by  the  joyous 
Alsatians.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
famous  African  Turcos  ( Arabs 
trained  from  childhood  to  fight) 
took  part,  the  French  War  Office  has 
not  disclosed  the  number  or  the 
identity  of  the  troops  or  generals  in 
command  taking  part  in  this  inva- 
sion. 

On  Saturday,  Miilhausen,  the 
"Sheffield  of  Germany,"  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  city  in  Alsace,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  was  occupied  by 
the  Fr(^nch,  who  then  i)rest  on  up 
th(!  valley  of  fh<'  111  to  ('oltnar.  In 
the  passes  of  Bonhomme  and  Sainte 
Marii!,  in  th(!  Vosges  Mountains, 
desperate  (Jerman  nisistancc  was 
encountered,  and  in  taking  them  the 
Fn^nch  War  Oflici'  admits  the  losses 
were  s(!riouH.  The  French  are  thus 
brought  within  forty  u\\U'.n  of  the 
great  ({(^rman  fortress  of  Strass- 
burg.  wher(!  the  CJcriiians  in  large 
force  are  to  be  (incoutitercd.  Military 
ex|)erts,  however,  do  not  look   upon 
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Austrian  Adriatic  provinces,  with 
Trieste  as  their  center,  which,  be- 
cause of  blood,  Italy  still  regards  as 
belonging  to  her. 


Railroad  Rates 
and   Labor 


Owing  partly  to  the 
decision  of  the  Inter- 


©  Internatiotml  Newn 

SHIPPING    GOLD    FOR    AMERICAN    REFUGEES 
The   armored    cruiser    "Tennessee"    sailed    from    New    York    on    August    6    carrying    $5,867,000    to 
relieve   penniless  tourists   marooned   in   Europe.   Each   keg  is   worth   $3000 


this  movement  as  a  serious  invasion, 
but  only  as  an  effort  to  feel  out  the 
German  positions. 

,    ,     ^  When  Germany  deliv- 

Italy  Remains     ^^^^     ^^^     ultimatum 

Neutral  ^^  Russia,  she  count- 

ed confidently  not  only  on  the  sup- 
port of  Austria  and  Italy,  her  allies 
in  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  on  the 
internal  troubles  of  Russia  and 
England  to  disrupt  the  Triple  En- 
tente. Instead  she  finds  the  Entente 
solid  against  her,  in  addition  to  the 
little  countries  of  Belgium,  Portugal 
and  possibly  Japan,  and  the  alliance 
broken  by  the  refusal  of  Italy  to 
enter  a  struggle  so  manifestly  of  the 
Kaiser's  making. 

What  the  terms  of  the  alliance 
were  under  which  Italy  was  bound  to 
aid  her  allies  is  not  known,  as  they 
have  never  been  published,  but  Italy 
chose  to  interpret  them  for  herself, 
and  on  August  3  she  declared  her 
neutrality  in  the  struggle.  Never 
popular  among  her  people,  support 
of  the  ancient  Austrian  enemy,  espe- 
cially when  Austrian  and  Italian  in- 
terests on  the  Adriatic  were  still  in 
conflict,  would  have  risked  the 
foundation  of  the  throne  itself,  and 
the  Government  adopted  its  course 
accordingly.  To  gain  Italian  support, 
as  well  as  to  alienate  England,  the 
Kaiser  sought  to  place  France  and 
Russia  in  the  position  of  aggressors 
on  Germany  and  Austria.  Austria 
delayed  until  August  6,  a  full  week 
after  the  German  declaration,  her 
war  challenge  to  Russia,  in  the  hopes 


that  the  latter  would  first  be  pro- 
voked ;  she  moved  Austrian  forces  to 
aid  the  Germans  on  the  Alsatian 
border,  and  not  until  France  de- 
manded, on  the  10th,  her  intentions, 
did  she  withdraw  her  ambassador 
from  Paris,  even  then  without  a 
declaration  of  hostilties;  her  ambas- 
sador is  still  in  London,  altho  an 
Austrian  squadron,  with  decks 
cleared  for  action  and  battle  flags 
flying,  is  reported  sailing  south  in 
the  Adriatic.  Germany  and  Austria 
have  thus  done  their  utmost  to  con- 
vince not  only  Italy,  but  the  world, 
that  they  are  waging  a  war  of  self- 
defense,  but  Italy  and  the  world  are 
undeceived.  Threats  and  bribes  of 
African  territory  are  reported  to 
have  been  offered  Italy  if  she  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  her  allies,  to 
which  King  Victor  Emanuel  is  said 
to  have  replied:  "Neither  friendship 
for  my  allies  nor  offers  made  by 
them,  no  matter  how  advantageous, 
would  persuade  me  to  sell  my  honor 
and  that  of  my  country." 

British  and  French,  to  whom  Italy 
owes  much  for  her  freedom,  were 
quick  to  appreciate  the  Italian  stand, 
and  in  London  a  most  unusual 
demonstration,  in  which  peers,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  others 
prominent  in  the  social  and  political 
world  took  part,  occurred  on  Friday 
afternoon  in  front  of  the  Italian 
Embassy.  Italian  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  all  on  the  side  of 
the  British  and  French  and  opposed 
to  those  of  Austria,  not  only  in 
Albania  and  Montenegro,  but  in  the 


state  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  Eastern  railroad  rate 
case,  or  to  suggestions  made  in  that 
decision,  the  railroads  west  of  the 
Mississippi  will  ask  for  permission 
to  increase  their  rates.  They  are  now 
preparing  to  make  application,  and 
it  is  expected  that  their  new  .sched- 
ules will  be  submitted  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  They  will  not  propose  a  hori- 
zontal advance,  as  the  Eastern  com- 
I)anies  did,  but  will  ask  approval  of 
a  readjustment  of  rates  which  may 
increase  their  revenue  by  about  five 
per  cent,  and  which,  they  think,  will 
be  such  a  readjustment  (involving 
additions  to  rates  that  are  not  re- 
munerative) as  was  suggested  by 
the  commission  in  the  recent  de- 
cision. Because  of  an  increase  of  op- 
erating expenses,  they  assert,  their 
need  is  greater  than  that  of  the  East- 
ern roads. 

Settlement  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Western  roads  and  their 
employees  will  soon  be  reached  by 
arbitration,  which  the  companies  ac- 
cepted in  response  to  the  earnest  plea 
of  President  Wilson.  The  arbitrators 
will  hold  their  sessions  in  Chicago. 
The  companies  had  insisted  that 
their  claims  and  proposals  should  be 
considered,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
men.  With  respect  to  this,  however, 
they  yielded,  and  the  arbitrators  are 
to  consider  only  the  claims  and  de- 
mands originally  presented  by  the 
employees. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


President    Carbajal's 
delegates.        General 


Villar  and  Judge  Al- 
lende,  failed  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Carranza.  He  would  not  see 
them  after  their  arrival  at  Saltillo, 
on  the  2d,  but  they  had  a  brief  con- 
ference with  two  men  representing 
him,  Luis  Caballero  and  Antonio 
Villareal,  who  declared  that  Carba- 
jal's terms  were  like  those  of  a  con- 
queror to  a  defeated  foe  and  could 
not  be  considered  for  a  moment.  It 
appears  that  Carbajal  proposed  that 
the  present  Congress  should  be  dis- 
placed by  the  one  dissolved  by 
Huerta,  which  should  designate  a 
President  to  succeed  himself:  that 
the  Federal  army  should  be  retained, 
and  that  the  rank  of  its  officers 
should  be  recognized  and  confirmed. 
On  the  other  hand.  Carranza's  rep- 
resentatives would  consider  nothing 
but  unconditional  surrender.  He  was 
determined  to  punish  all  wln>  were 
in  any  way  lesponsible  for  the  death 
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of  Madero,  and  he  refused  to  retain 
the  army.  Indeed,  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  General  Gonzales  had  for- 
mally demanded  that  all  Federal  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  should  be  treated 
as  prisoners,  be  compelled  to  do 
menial  labor,  and  be  excluded  from 
military  service  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  At  first,  Carbajal's  dele- 
gates hoped  for  a  second  conference, 
but  when  Carranza  refused  to  listen 
further  they  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
returned  to  the  capital. 

Afterward  there  were  conflicting 
reports  as  to  Carbajal's  plans.  An 
official  statement  said  he  had  decided 
to  yield  and  had  agreed  with  Car- 
ranza as  to  terms.  Carranza  said 
there  was  no  agreement.  Two  days 
later  it  was  announced  that  Carbajal 
had  yielded  to  the  "war  party"  and 
that  the  Federal  army  of  30,000  men 
would  meet  the  rebels  on  an  open 
plain,  eight  miles  north  of  the  capi- 
tal. There  were  also  reports  that 
Carbajal  would  go  southward  with 
the  army.  Zapata  had  agreed  to  an 
armistice.  Our  Government  was  urg- 
ing Carranza  to  grant  general  am- 
nesty. This  he  would  not  do,  but  he 
promised  that  the  entry  of  his  forces 
into  the  city  should  be  marked  by  no 
excesses. 

All  this  time  the  rebel  armies  were 
near  the  capital.  Obregon,  with  30,000 
men,  was  at  Toluca,  forty  miles  from 
the  city;  Gonzales,  at  the  head  of 
20,000,  was  waiting  at  Tula,  fifty 
miles,  and  Flores,  leading  10,000, 
was  in  camp  at  Pachuca,  sixty  miles, 
while  a  rebel  advance  guard  of  6,000 
was  only  fifteen  miles  from  Carba- 
jal's outpostfi.  Here  were  more  than 
60,000  men,  against  whom  Carbajal 
could  mu.ster  only  30,000.  Villa's 
army  was  still  in  the  north.  On  the 
8th  he  was  directed  by  Carranza  to 
.start  for  the  capital.  Obregon  was 
demanding  unconditional  surrender. 
The  foreign  ministers  held  a  confer- 
ence in  the  city  and  decided  to  go  out 
and  meet  Obregon,  and  thus  to  as- 
certain what  his  course  would  be. 

Villa  was  still  at  va- 
Villa's  Attitude    riance  with  Carranza, 

and,  altho  he  ordr.-red 
a  movement  of  his  artillery  to  Tor- 
reon,  many  believed  that  he  would 
not  go  further  southward.  By  re- 
cruiting he  had  added  several  thou- 
.sand  to  his  original  force  of  23,000 
men.  Hy  proclamation  he  had  out- 
lawed all  of  Carranza's  fiat  currency 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  he 
had  appointed  a  rommission  one 
member  of  it  being  General  An- 
jfele.s,  the  artillery  expert^to  cut  up 
and  diMtribute  among  his  followers 
the  great  estates  of  "unfriendly" 
perMonH,  Kighty  families  were  quar- 
tered upon  the  great  ranch  of  Hen- 
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International  Nevs 

THE    VAGARIES    OF   WAR:    A   TREASURE-SHIP    IN    BAR   HARBOR 

While  the  world  buzzed  with   rumors   and  watched   for   news  of  her,   the   "Kronprinzessin   Cecilie," 

bound  for   Bremen,   freighted   with   over  ten   millions   in   gold,   slipped   away   from    French   cruisers 

in  mid-ocean  and  fled  back  to  neutral  American  waters,  bringing  up   in  gay  Bar  Harbor 


ton,  the  British  subject  whose  mur- 
der by  Villa  or  his  friend  Fierro 
caused  prolonged  inquiry.  There  is 
much  complaint  about  the  exactions 
of  his  officers  and  men.  American 
owners  of  property  in  Chihuahua 
have  been  driven  away  by  new  and 
heavy  taxes,  extortion  and  virtual 
confiscation.  It  was  reported  that 
Villa  had  sought  negotiations  with 
Carbajal. 

There  was  fighting,  as  the  other 
rebel  armies  approached  the  capital. 
At  Irapuado,  180  miles  from  the  city, 
400  Federal  prisoners  were  taken  at 
the  end  of  a  three  hours'  battle.  At 
Mascates,  in  Guanajuato,  900  were 
captured.  At  Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  soldiers  of  the  Federal 
garrison,  while  striving  to  escape  on 
transports,  were  attacked,  and,  on 
the  8th,  300  of  them  were  killed. 
More  than  fifty  priests  fled  from  the 
national  capital  to  Vera  Cruz,  fear- 
ing C'arranza's  armies.  They  took 
with  them  many  of  the  ornaments 
of  their  churches. 

D         .    e  It  i«  understood  that 

Hcace  in  Santo  ,,  ,        , 

,.  "ur  (jrovernment   ad- 

'^  (Irest   to   the   leaders 

of  both  factions  in  Santf)  Domingo 
a  flemand  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  with  ;i  [»ropositiori  that  a  pro- 
visional govr  tnment  be  established 
by  agreennrit.  A  large  force  of  mar- 
ines WBH  not  far  away  Cat  (Juanta- 
namo)  and  fould  be  landed  at  Do- 
minican ports  in  a  few  hr)urs.  The 
effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  signing 


of  a  general  armistice  by  President 
Bordas  and  the  revolutionists'  junta. 
This  armistice  is  to  continue  for 
fifteen  days  from  the  6th  inst.  The 
news  was  received  with  much  satis- 
faction by  the  inhabitants  of  Puerto 
Plata,  a  city  which  had  been  be- 
sieged for  ninety-eight  days.  It  is 
expected  that  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy  will  be  reached  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
armistice.  Expenditures  by  the  pres- 
ent Government  from  the  customs 
receipts  are  to  be  controlled  by  the 
new  American  officer,  Herbert  M. 
Johnson,  appointed  with  the  consent 
of  Bordas,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  begun  to  exercize  his 
power. 

Owing  to  the -war  in  Europe,  the 
attention  of  Germany,  France  and 
(Jreat  Britain  has  been  diverted  from 
Hayti.  They  were  asking  for  control 
of  the  customs  revenue.  On  August 
I,  Hayti  failed  to  pay  the  interest, 
$105,000,  due  on  the  foreign  railway 
debt.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and 
the  Government's  account  at  the  na- 
tional bank  was  overdrawn  by  $500,- 
000.  At  that  time  German  capitalists 
w(!ro  proposing  to  lend  money  to  the 
(iovcrnriKjnt,  in  return  for  certain 
privileges  or  concessions,  but  the  ne- 
gotiatioiiM  hav(!  been  discontinued. 
It  is  understood  that  President  Za- 
mf)r  has  declined  to  ask  our  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  control  of  the 
country's  finances,  aitho  he  was 
urged  by  the  new  United  States 
Minister  to  do  so. 


L'ndiruood  it   Underwood 

THE   PROUDEST   RULER  IN   EUROPE:    KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM 

THE    ALLIES    HAVE    HASTENED    TO    HONOR    THE    BELGIANS,    WHO    BORE    THE   BRUNT   OF   THE   KAISER'S    FIRST   ATTACK    WITHOl'T   FLINCHINO. 
THE    FRENCH    ACADEMY    SALUTED    THEM    AS    THE    "UTTLE    PEOPLE    WITH    MIGHTY    SOULS" 


WHAT  WILL  THE  GREAT  NAVIES  DO? 

BY  A  NAVAL  OFFICER 


This  study  of  the  strength  and 
probable  course  of  the  contestants  in 
the  clash  between  the  first  and 
second  navies  of  the  world  comes  to 
us  from  an  expert  ivho  in  nearly  half 
a  century  of  service  held  several  most 
important  commands  and  reached  the 
highest  existing  rank.  His  position 
is  such  that  ice  are  not  at  liberty  to 
use  his  name. — The  Editor. 

THE  simplest  explanation  of 
the  incredible  state  of  affairs 
today  in  Europe  is  that  the 
Kaiser  has  suddenly  become  insane, 
and  that  it  were  better  for  all  con- 
cerned to  place  him  in  a  madhouse 
rather  than  in  command  of  fleets  and 
armies. 

While  not  admitting  this  ex- 
planation to  be  wholly  justified  or 
satisfactory  the  fact  that  he  has 
surely  lost  his  head  introduces  a  dis- 
turbing element  of  uncertainty  into 
one's  speculations  as  to  what  can 
happen.  We  may  readily  imagine 
what  a  prudent  man  would  do  under 
given  circumstances,  but  what  an 
arbitrary  ruler  suffering  from  mega- 
lomania and  blinded  by  an  unexpect- 
ed check  to  his  unbounded  ambition 
will  essay  it  is  difficult  to  foresee. 
For  this  reason  the  role  of  prophet 
bristles   with   possibilities   of   error. 

While  Austria  has  a  few  battle- 
ships and  while  her  cruisers  may 
make  an  occasional  raid  on  French 
and  English  .shipping  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
stirring  naval  events  will  occur  in 
that  .sea.  The  French,  aided  by  Eng- 
land's wholly  competent  squadrons  in 
those  waters,  will  see  to  it  that  com- 
merce there  is  not  interfered  with, 
and  that  Austria's  fleet  remains  safe- 
ly sheltered  behind  the  forts  at  Pola 
and  Fiume.  If  Italy  sides  with  Aus- 
tria in  thi.s  struggle  a  wide  and  in- 
teresting vista  of  possibilities  will 
open  up,  for  she  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned as  a  naval  power — but  this 
eventuality  i.s  .so  improbable  that  to 
diHcusH  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

A  brief  summary  of  Germany's  in- 
terests on  the  water  and  across  the 
.sea.H  will  be  helpful  in  focussing  at- 
tention upon  the  naval  aspects  of 
the  war  now  being  waged.  In  the 
fifHt  place,  what  has  Germany  to  gain 
by  victory  on  the  fxiean?  In  a  gen- 
eral .sense,  the  answer  must  be  - 
nothing.  Without  having  had  to  burn 
an  ounce  of  powder,  she  has  devel- 
oped the  second  largest  mercantile 
marine  in  the  world.  This  she  owe.s 
to  the  equality  of  opportiinity  en- 
joyed with  British  shipping  even  in 
British  home  and  colonial  pr;rts. 
More  than  what  she  now  has  in  this 
r««p*«ct  >»he  could  have  obtained,  if  at 


all,  thru  the  medium  of  peace.  If  she 
seeks  to  acquire  more  colonies  it  is 
pertinent  to  suggest  that  she  has  not 
known  what  to  do  with  those  she  has 
already  in  her  possession.  The  desire 
to  smash  Great  Britain's  fleet  and  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  at  Westmin- 
ster is  really  un  secret  de  Polichi- 
nelle — something  which  everybody 
knows.  Thoughtful  Germans  whom 
I  have  met  have  not  hesitated  to  tell 
me  they  shared  it.  These  terms  would 
doubtless  include  the  cession  of  cer- 
tain British  colonies  which  Germany 
( or  the  Kaiser,  the  expressions  are 
absolutely  identical)  has  long  covet- 
ed. Permanent  occupation  of  Eng- 
land may  be  dismissed  from  our 
minds  as  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  she 
to  lose  if  defeated  by  Great  Britain? 
Whatever  course  the  war  may  take 
on  the  land,  that  on  the  seas  must  be 
defensive  in  its  nature,  at  least  in 
the  beginning.  A  consideration  of 
what  Germany  stands  to  lose,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  her  numerical 
inferiority  in  ships  of  war,  should 
lead  us  to  some  interesting  and  even 
plausible  inferences. 

There  is,  first  and  foremost,  her 
magnificent  merchant  navy.  Many  of 
its  members  will  be  captured — many 
will  pass  under  other  flags — we  can 
be  sure  that  England  will  let  none 
escape  save  those  already  safe  in 
neutral  ports.  When  the  war  is  over 
England  will,  without  doubt,  impose 
port  and  tonnage  dues  on  German 
merchantmen  heavy  enough  to  ham- 
per for  years  the  activities  and 
growth  of  her  most  formidable  rival. 

The  list  of  Germany's  colonies  is 
surprizingly  great.  In  Africa  she 
owns  Togo,  Kamerun,  German  West 
Africa  and  German  East  Africa, 
931,460  square  miles  of  territory  and 
over  l.'i,000,000  inhabitants.  In  Asia 
there  is  Kiau-Chau,  some  200  square 
miles  and  \(]H,'.H)()  inhabitants,  with 
the  best  hari>or  on  the  coast  of  China 
north  of  Hong  Kong.  In  the  Pacific 
she  has  part  of  New  Guinea,  the  Bis- 
marck Archipelago,  the  Carolines, 
Pelews,  Mari;inries,  Solomons,  Mar- 
shalls,  with  Savaii  and  Upolu  in  the 
Samoan  groiif),  in  all  OG,  lOO  sfjuare 
miles   with   .'ioT.KOO   inhabitants. 

While  the  majority  of  these  posses- 
sions are  of  little  worth,  their  loss 
would  f)e  a  severe  blow  to  Germany's 
prestige  and  to  her  policy  of  colonial 
expansif^n.  To  jncur  the  risk  of  (-ed- 
ing  these  arid  of  damaging  irrepara- 
bly her  maritime  prospects  for  a 
very  floubtful  rhance  of  success  but 
emphasizeH  the  Kaiser'H  folly,  since 
to  protect  the  former  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  navies  of  Gr(!at  P.ritain 
and    Austr;ilia    is    (|uitc    impossible. 


Such  of  them  as  England  may  desire 
she  will  seize  and  hold.  The  Chinese 
are  not  likely  to  neglect  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  canceling  the 
ninety-nine  year  lease  of  Kiau-Chau 
or  the  British  and  their  allies,  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese,  to  pluck  this 
thorn  from  China's  side  and  their 
own.  The  problem  then  in  Africa, 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  solves  itself  au- 
tomatically. Remains  the  larger  one 
in  northern  European  waters. 

Never  has  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
terior line  of  communications  been 
more  clearly  manifested  than  today. 
By  means  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  Germany 
can  concentrate  her  naval  force  at 
will  in  the  North  Sea  or  in  the  Bal- 
tic, thus  menacing  enemies  in  both. 
Moreover,  she  will  inevitably  block 
with  mines  the  various  passages 
leading  from  the  one  sea  into  the 
other,  thus  preventing  a  junction  of 
the  British  and  Russian  fleets.  It  is 
idle  to  presume  that  so  high-handed, 
unscrupulous  a  power  will  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Denmark  thru 
whose  territory  run  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Belt,  or  of  Sweden,  which 
owns  one  side  of  the  Sound,  Den- 
mark owning  the  other.  These  water- 
ways are  so  narrow  in  places  as  to 
be  very  easily  blocked. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  Ger- 
many will  at  once  endeavor  to  get  at 
the  Russian  fleet,  to  which  she  is 
vastly  superior  not  only  in  ships  but 
in  the  morale  and  training  of  her 
crews,  or  that  Russia  will  keep  her 
ships  behind  the  fortifications  of 
Kronstadt.  We  may  look  for  merci- 
less bombarding  of  all  Russian  towns 
and  cities  on  the  Baltic.  Libau 
and  Riga  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
mad  lust  of  destruction.  So  will  Hel- 
singfors  and  Wiborg  unless  the 
Finns  profit  by  the  moment  to  rise 
in  rebellion  against  the  Czar  and 
thus  ensure  immunity  from  German 
shells.  p]ven  Sweden  may  suffer  in 
this  manner  unless  she  yields  to  the 
Kaiser's  demand  to  "be  with  us."  No 
permanent  good  will  flow  from  these 
baneful  acts.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  Kaiser,  lost  to  all  reason,  will  or- 
der his  battleships  into  the  North  Sea 
there  to  grapple  with  the  British 
fleet  under  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  so 
play  into  his  enemy's  hands. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  place  in 
I)arall('l  columns  ships,  guns,  armor 
and  speed,  assigning  the  victory  to 
the  heavier  total.  So  far  as  the  ves- 
sels thems(!lvos  are  conc(>rru'd,  the 
liritish  have  much  the  better  in  the 
comparison ;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  excellent 
training  ( wh<!th('r  mf)r('  perfect  than 
thai,  of  the  (icrmaiiH  no  one  knows), 
anfl  what  is  of  especial  vuIik;  the  "sea 
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habit,"  a  thing  wherein  their  ad- 
versaries are  distinctly  deticient.  The 
Knglish  n»an-()t"-w'ar's  man  is  a  sailor 
to  whom  his  ship  is  home  and  to 
whom  voyages  long  in  either  dis- 
tance or  time  are  habitual.  His  (Jer- 
man  rival  is  frequently  but  a  draft- 
ed recruit  who  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  port.  What  that 
dirt'erence  means  was  seen  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  when  Collingwood 
was  at  sea,  I  am  quite  sure,  for  two 
years  and  Nelson  eighteen  months 
without  once  anchoring.  I  think  the 
chances  of  such  a  naval  action  are 
decidedly  with  the  British,  holding, 
as  I  do,  the  opinion  that  celeris  pari- 
bus, the  British  seaman  is  markedly 
superior  to  the  German. 

The  more  probable  course  on  Ger- 
many's part  is  to  keep  her  fleet  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  British,  who  will 
be  forced  to  establish  a  blockade  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  Weser  and 
Jahde,  quite  close  together.  The  bulk 
of  the  vessels  there  will  be  off  the 
Elbe,  the  e.xit  to  the  Kiel  Canal. 
Heligoland  will  be  taken  and  used  as 
a  station  for  flying  machines  for 
scouting.  Its  insular  position  renders 
it  peculiarly  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  second  fleet  will  cruise  in  the 
Kattegat  to  blockade  the  channels 
into  and  out  of  the  Baltic.  The  Kiel 
Canal  looms  very  large  in  this  con- 
nection, enabling  Germany,  as  it 
does,  to  move  her  strength  to  either 
end  at  pleasure — -that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Elbe  or  to  the  Baltic.  For  this  reason, 
England  may  make  a  supreme  if  un- 
promising effort  to  wreck  the  locks 
at  the  western  end  to  prevent  egress 
of  Germany's  ships  and  to  enable 
her  to  proceed  to  the  Baltic  in  full 


force  there  to  defeat  the  German 
navy,  which  has  been  so  long  a  men- 
ace, not  oidy  to  her,  but  indeed  to 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  I 
rather  doubt  this  attempt. 

The  two  blockades  just  menticned 
may  be  confidently  expected.  Neither 
will,  extend  over  a  long  stretch  and 
both  will  be  e.xposed  to  attacks  from 
subnuirines  concerning  whose  real 
value  in  warfare  we  may  learn  much. 
Of  bomb  dropping  we  shall  hear  a 
little.  To  me  it  seems  a  futile  pro- 
ceeding. The  true  role  of  the  aero- 
plane is  scouting.  I  pay  slight  heed 
to  battles  in  the  air.  Encounters  aloft 
there  may  be,  but  more  thrilling  in 
the  lurid  accounts  of  newspaper  men 
who  do  not  see  them  than  ett'ective 
in  their  results.  It  is  the  battleship 
which  will  determine  the  issue — just 
as  it  has  in  all  naval  history  since 
gunpowder  and  cannon  were  invent- 
ed. If  the  (Jermans  prove  superior  to 
the  British  in  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  shooting,  they  will 
have  achieved  a  diflficult  and  notable 
preeminence,  for  the  British  have 
worked  wonders  in  this  respect,  hav- 
ing trebled  or  even  quadrupled  the 
number 'of  hits  within  the  past  ten 
years. 

Since  the  war  correspondent  no 
longer  exists,  it  is  to  the  official  re- 
ports given  out  by  either  side  that 
we  must  look  for  intelligence  which 
in  some  cases  will  be  misleading  and 
in  others  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
statements  and  rumors  printed  in 
the  daily  papers  except  when  marked 
"official"  may  be  believed  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 
Whatever  be  the  results  of  the  first 
clash  of  arms  the  ultimate  outcome 


cannot  be  doubted.  The  perseverance 
and  grim  determination  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation,  forced  against  its  will 
into  the  most  unholy  war  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  will  in  the 
end  prevail,  leaving  the  Kaiser  to 
mourn  over  the  ruin  of  the  vast  and 
nol)le  structure  of  his  seemingly 
tniraculous  development  of  Ger- 
many's commerce  and  industries.  To 
exchange  this  splendid  record  for  the 
doubtful  chance  of  being  known  as 
a  second  Napoleon  or  Frederick  the 
Great  evidences  either  poor  judg- 
ment or  a  disordered  mind. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain, 
that  while  all  Christendom  will  have 
to  share  the  burden  of  distress  it  is 
upon  Germany  that  the  larger  part 
will  fall  in  useful  lives  extinguished, 
in  financial  misery,  idle  shipping, 
closed  factories. 

That  this  is  all  due  to  the  in- 
sane growth  of  armies  and  navies 
stimulated,  yes,  necessitated  by  Ger- 
many's practise,  no  one  can  deny. 
This  war  is  not  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  as  un- 
avoidable and  it  bears  the  earmarks 
of  deliberate  planning.  Nothing  was 
lacking  but  a  good  excuse.  And  this 
excuse  has  been  found,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  you  please.  It  is  right  that 
Germany  should  pay  heaviest. 

Let  us  hope  the  plea  for  bloated 
armaments  as  'essential  to  national 
safety  may  never  again  be  heard. 
We  now  perceive  what  they  lead 
to.  And  let  us  hope,  that  victory 
may  rest  with  the  British  who,  as  a 
hundred  years  ago,  are  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  human  progress  and 
world-wide  peace  against  the  tyranny 
of  personal,  arbitrary  government. 
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THE  SUICIDE  OF  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 


The  following  remarkable  article 
ivas  written  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  European  war 
and  explains  from  a  German  view- 
point the  conditions  that  have  led  to 
the  conflict.  Professor  Ostwald  held 
for  many  years  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try in  Leipzig  University  and  in 
1909  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
his  researches.  In  recent  years  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  laws  to  philosophy 
and  sociology  and  has  energetically 
opposed  the  militarism  ivhich  has 
now,  as  he  foresaiv,  brought  ruin 
upon  Europe  and  struck  a  deadly 
blow  at  modern  civilization. — The 
Editor. 

WHEN  forty  thousand  Swed- 
ish peasants  marched  to 
the  palace  of  King  Gustav 
and  demanded  an  increase  in  the 
armaments  of  Sweden,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Europe's  militarist 
craze  was  reached. 

In  spite  of  the  Baltic  agreement 
which  guaranteed  the  preservation 
of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  most  enlightened  and 
most  conservative  elements  of  the 
population,  Sweden  was  compelled  to 
join  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  al- 
ready groaning  under  the  vast  bur- 
den of  their  war  preparation. 

Why  should  Sweden  arm,  one  may 
ask;  what  enemies  has  she,  with  her 
territory  and  her  sovereignty  guar- 
anteed by  all  the  Baltic  powers? 
Everywhere  it  is  the  same  answer 
that  has  induced  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope to  burden  themselves  with  huge 
military  outlays — the  fear  of  Russia. 
The  woful  economic  depression  from 
which  Austria  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing is  no  less  a  result  of  self-blood- 
letting for  military  purposes  occa- 
sioned by  fear  of  Russia  than  is  the 
burden  of  billions  of  dollars  imposed 
by  the  German  Empire  upon   itself. 

This  war-crazy,  billion-dollar  tax- 
ation is  not  the  only  .sacrifice  the  Ger- 
man nation  is  making.  The  extreme 
intensification  of  the  worst  form  of 
militarism,  the  supercilious  notion 
that  the  soldier,  the  man  who  wears 
a  uniform,  is  higher,  nobler  and 
more  worthy  of  respw:t  than  any 
other  citizen,  i.s  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  unseemly  haste  to 
grant  ho  extravagant  a  military  l>ud- 
get.  The  Zabern  incident  showed  the 
whole  world  what  we  get  in  return 
for  our  military  taxes,  and  the  loss 
in  cultural  values  the  Germans  must 
suffer  i«  a  heavier  burden  on  our 
international  credit  than  even  the 
bleeding  of  our  economic  system  of 
billions  of  dollars.  For  as  the  pro- 
cess of  paving  the  tax  is  distributed 
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over  three  years,  it  will  in  that  long 
period  make  more  effective  propa- 
ganda against  excessive  militarism 
among  those  who  have  to  pay  it  than 
could  possibly  have  been  done  by  all 
the  pacifists  and  internationalists. 

And  why  all  this?  On  account  of 
Russia,  Russia  which  in  all  its  great 
wars  now  for  nearly  a  century  has 
either  been  defeated  or  just  managed 
to  escape  defeat.  Was  not  Russia  the 
first  white  nation  that  ignominiously 
lost  a  war  against  an  army  composed 
of  men  of  the  yellow  race,  against  a 
state  which  in  extent  of  territory 
and  in  population  is  but  an  infinites- 
imally  small  fraction  of  Russia?  Has 
not  Russia  just  passed  thru  a  most 
violent  internal  revolution?  Does  not 
the  revolutionary  fire,  tho  trampled 
and  supprest,  still  continue  to  smol- 
der under  the  surface,  and  is  it  not 
merely  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  burst  out  again  into  a  conflagra- 
tion? 

When  you  try  to  think  these  mat- 
ters over  calmly  you  clutch  at  your 
head  in  despair.  You  ask  how  it  is 
possible  that  Europe,  after  creating  a 
specter  for  itself,  should  seek  to  save 
itself  by  cutting  deep  into  its  own 
flesh  and  offering  new  bloody  sacri- 
fices to  appease  the  idols  of  militar- 
ism. It  is  no  longer  merely  the  par- 
donable mistakes  of  diplomacy  due  to 
lack  of  far-sightedness  and  acumen 
on  the  part  of  statesmen.  A  real  pop- 
ular nationalistic  craze  is  sweeping 
over  the  population  of  Europe,  com- 
parable to  the  craze  that  took  pos- 
session of  the  people  during  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  religious  wars  which 
worked  havoc  with  reason  and  civil- 
ization. 

Even  France,  the  country  which  at 
first  perhaps  promised  itself  the 
greatest  advantage  from  this  state 
of  things,  does  not  benefit  by  it.  The 
enormous  military  equipments  which 
began  in  Russia  and  from  there 
spread  to  Germany  and  the  other 
P^uropean  countries  have  not  freed 
PVance  from  th(!  almost  intolerable 
burden  which  every  citizen  of  the 
republic  has  to  carry  by  serving  two 
years  in  the  army.  On  the  contrary, 
as  a  logical  consequence  of  this 
movement  the  French  Government 
thought  it  essential  to  increase  the 
term  of  military  service  to  three 
years  and  thfrchy  bring  about  so 
.serious  a  .setback  to  the  country's 
progress  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  will  ever  \>':  .itde  fully  to  r(;cf)ver. 

To  underrtaii'l  the  beginning  of 
this  chain  of  mnchief  it  is  necessary 
to  go  a  long  V  ;.  /  back.  It  b(!gan  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  c«!ntury, 
when    the    I'Vench    people    set    Jiboiit 


freeing  themselves  from  the  intolera- 
ble economic  and  political  yoke  of 
the  decayed  feudal  rule  and  an  in- 
competent monarchy.  The  Middle 
European  legitimists  saw  their 
very  existence  threatened  by  the 
deposition  and  execution  of  the 
French  king,  and  so  undertook  an  in- 
vasion upon  the  French  nation  from 
the  east.  It  had  no  other  justification 
than  to  hinder  the  French  people 
from  independently  shaping  their 
own  destinies  in  order  to  force  them 
back  to  monarchism,  from  which,  by 
a  tremendous  convulsion  and  with 
great  sacrifice  of  blood,  they  had  just 
liberated  themselves.  That  irresisti- 
ble combination  of  the  forces  of  the 
people  which  later  found  its  leader 
and  ruler  in  the  first  Napoleon  was 
nothing  but  a  reaction  against  this 
violence  from  the  outside.  Napoleon's 
first  work  was  to  drive  out  the  for- 
eign invaders.  Then,  by  a  perfectly 
natural  counter-reaction,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  im- 
mense power  of  a  popular  army,  then 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  mod- 
ern history,  and  used  it  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  neighboring  countries. 

What  course  European  history 
would  have  taken,  had  the  great  Cor- 
sican  preserved  his  power  of  objec- 
tive judgment  intact  a  few  years 
longer,  has  been  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent speculation.  Had  he  applied  his 
judgment  as  well  as  his  remarkable 
energy  to  existing  conditions  and  to 
the  administration  of  technical,  com- 
mercial and  political  affairs,  opera- 
tions of  a  more  effective  and  more 
enduring  character  than  his  futile 
expeditions  against  Russia,  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. But  he  failed  to  do  so,  and 
his  military  power  broke  down. 

The  justifiable  wars  of  liberation 
of  the  outraged  nations  of  Middle 
Europe  in  the  end  brought  no  other 
result  than  the  restoration  of  the  old 
legitimist  principles  and  the  re- 
establi.shment  of  the  royal  power. 
The  organization  of  the  people's 
forces,  which  Scharnhorst  learned  to 
copy  so  well  from  the  enemy,  was  ef- 
fected only  under  the  pressure  of  a 
foreign  invasion,  and  after  the  vic- 
tory was  inirnediately  abandoned. 
Among  the  people  the  idea  of  liberty 
was  not  yet  siifliciently  developed  for 
them  to  make  use  of  the  power  to 
create  a  government  corresponding 
to  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Thus  in  Germany  after  every 
war  a  de(?p  reactionary  wave  sets  in, 
and  worst  of  all  after  a  victorious 
war.  This  is  a  ph(!nomenon  that  may 
be  ob.serv(!d  in  all  mfulern  history. 
Thus,  a  people  that  has  achieved  vic- 
tf)ry  with  its  own  blood  is,  so  \'nr  as 
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treeduni  is  concerned,  always  worse 
off  after  than  before  the  war.  Such 
was  the  case  in  France  after  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  1 ;  in  Clermany  to 
a  much  larger  extent  after  the  war 
of  liberation  of  1812-13  and  in  con- 
setjuetice  of  the  wars  of  ISCH)  and 
1870.  A  similar  reactionary  wave  is 
now  pressing  upon  us. 

Thus  we  see,  if  we  follow  the 
thread  of  history  further,  that  the 
Clerman  wars  of  liberation  involved 
France  in  new  complications  under 
the  incompetent  royal  house  restored 
to  the  throne.  A  strong  legitimist 
and  clerical  reaction  resulted,  leading 
in  turn  to  a  series  of  revolutions  cul- 
minating, as  it  was  bound  to,  in  a 
return  to  C'iesarism  under  Napoleon 
III.  Altho  at  first  Napoleon  tried 
to  follow  a  proper  rational  course  for 
the  economic  advancement  of  his 
country,  as  he  grew  older  and  his  in- 
tellectual faculties  diminished  he 
succumbed  to  the  reactionary  war 
party  and  the  war  of  1870  brought 
a  speedy  end  to  the  empire. 

Today,  after  a  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, we  are  still  suffering  from  the 
consequences  of  that  huge  blunder 
multiplied  and  intensified  by  a  sec- 
ond one  worse  than  the  first.  For  the 
French  nation,  instead  of  regarding 
these  war  adventures  as  contrary  to 
its  real  nature  and  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Corsican-Spanish  ruling  pair, 
allowed  its  ambition,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  few  individuals  who  knew 
how  to  make  clever  use.  of  the  lower 
stratum  of  popular  thought,  to  pur- 
sue the  idea  of  revenge  and  to  work 
on  the  national  passions.  Since  then, 
instead  of  guiding  and  determining 
its  policies  first  and  foremost  in  the 
interest  of  progress,  this  highly 
gifted  and  civilized  people  has  made 
them  subservient  to  an  atavistic 
principle,  the  principle  of  revenge, 
unworthy  of  a  leading  nation. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  policies  pursued  is 
shown  by  the  fruit  it  bore.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  positive  decline  in 
French  creative  force  during  that 
time.  In  science  and  art  France  has 
been  ousted  from  the  leading  posi- 
tion that  she  unquestionably  occu- 
pied half  a  century  ago,  and  has  been 
relegated  to  the  second  or  third  place. 
Since  it  is  commonly  held  that  the 
development  of  science  and  art  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  multiplicity  of  other 
factors,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  tho  an 
energetist  like  myself  feels  perfectly 
sure  that  such  was  the  cause.  An 
energetist  knows  that  the  amount  of 
energy  at  our  disposal  is  limited.  If, 
therefore,  a  nation  expends  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  its  energy,  not  in 
cultural  and  productive  effort,  but  in 
work  which  at  best  can  result  only 


in  the  satisfaction  of  a  feeling  of  re- 
venge without  yielding  any  cultural 
values,  then,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  limited  amount  of  energy,  that 
nation  will  show  a  corresponding 
minus  in  all  the  other  sides  of  its 
activity,  that  is,  in  real  cultural  work. 

Hut  even  setting  aside  these  con- 
siderations and  regarding  only  the 
purely  political  facts  we  are  still  led 
to  the  same  conclusion.  What  has 
forced  France  into  this  close  alliance 
with  Russia?  In  the  whole  of  Europe 
there  is  no  nation  that  iii  every  field 
of  culture  is  so  distinctly  the  an- 
tithesis of  France  as  Russia.  It  was 
only  the  hope  that  with  the  help  of 
Russia  she  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
her  plan  of  revenge  that  misled 
France  into  the  most  unnatural  of  all 
alliances.  What  is  the  result?  She 
has  not  only  sunk  her  saving.^i  there. 
That  may  be  a  fairly  good  tho  rather 
risky  investment.  But  into  the  same 
abysmal  pit  as  Russia  she  unexpect- 
edly finds  herself  constrained  to 
throw  the  youthful  forces  and  ener- 
gies of  her  growing  generations.  The 
energy  of  her  youth  is  her  most 
precious  possession.  She  is  getting 
less  and  less  of  it  every  year.  To  ex- 
press her  chagrin  over  the  economic 
and  commercial  competition  of  Ger- 
many due  to  this  same  fundamentally 
false  view  of  European  politics,  Eng- 
land has  joined  this  alliance. 

Fortunately,  in  the  long  run  un- 
reason will  destroy  itself.  Thus  we 
see  in  our  day  that  the  true,  that  is, 
the  cultural,  conception  of  European 
nations  is  at  last  slowly  beginning 
to  assert  itself.  From  those  who  see 
in  the  retardation  of  progress  the 
only  possibility  of  conserving  their 
position,  which  long  ago  became  un- 
stable and  untenable,  it  has  to  over- 
come very  strong  opposition.  As  soon 
as  Germany,  France  and  England 
form  a  determined  bloc  for  the  peace 
of  Europe,  then  the  Russian  menace 
loses  all  its  force,  since  the  other 
small  states,  especially  Austria,  will 
be  bound  to  ally  themselves  with  this 
overwhelming  power.  When  such  an 
alliance  of  the  leading  nations,  in  the 
interest  of  civilization,  is  effected, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  may  civiliza- 
tion hope  to  receive  that  care  and 
attention  from  the  economic  efforts 
of  the  nations  which  it  imperiously 
demands  and  must  have  if  Europe  is 
to  preserve  her  leading  role. 

Unfortunately,  this  alignment  of 
our  European  relations  is  too  ra- 
tional, too  much  in  accord  with  true 
progress,  to  be  at  once  realized.  It 
is  too  rational  and  too  progressive  to 
be  felt  so  strongly  and  deeply  as  to 
rouse  our  people  in  Germany  to  an 
energetic  and  irresistible  movement 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  preservation 
of  the  barbaric  conditions  that  have 


hitherto  prevailed  our  present  reac- 
tionary ruling  class  of  the  northeast 
of  Germany  is  too  directly  interested 
not  to  exert  all  its  efforts  to  retard 
this  development.  It  would  hinder  it 
entirely  if  it  were  in  its  power,  but 
fortunately  it  is  not. 

To  express  it  in  the  most  general 
terms,  the  object  of  all  the  ruling 
politics  today  is  solely  to  retard 
progress. 

The  great  movement  of  civilization 
follows  its  definite  course  as  laid 
down  in  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics. Along  a  certain  line  hu- 
man affairs  move  irresistibly,  regu- 
lating themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  more  and  more  the  friction  sur- 
faces disappear  and  everywhere  well- 
ordered,  cooperative  activity  with  a 
just  balance  between  opposite  claims 
gives  way  to  struggle  and  strife.  The 
only  question  in  relation  to  this  law 
is  the  velocity  with  which  this  fixed 
course  is  traveled.  This  is  the  point 
where  the  individual  and  small 
groups  of  men  may  exercize  a  de- 
cisive influence  in  historic  develop- 
ment. 

In  chemistry  there  are  substances 
known  as  catalyzors  which  have  the 
power  of  accelerating  slow  chemical 
processes  even  when  present  only  in 
small  quantities.  The  greater  their 
amount  the  greater  their  action. 
They  cannot  change  the  direction  or 
tendency  of  the  process,  but  they  can 
hasten  or  retard  its  inevitable  prog- 
ress. This  is  precisely  the  function 
of  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  po- 
litical field.  They  can  accelerate  or 
retard,  they  cannot  change  or  reverse 
the  social  process.  The  more  clearly 
they  understand  the  necessary  course 
of  evolution,  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
them  to  create  the  conditions  for 
the  acceleration  ol-  hindrance  of 
that  evolution.  They  must  content 
themselves  with  the  modest  role  of 
catalyzors  if  they  are  to  exercize  any 
influence  at  all.  Even  so  self-willed 
a  character  as  Bismarck  chose  as  the 
expression  of  his- activity  the  maxim, 
unda  fert,  nee  regitur,  "You  ride  on 
the  wave,  but  you  don't  direct  it." 

In  relation  to  the  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs now  prevailing  in  our  country 
the  German  patriot,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  often  asks  what  he  is  to  do. 
There  is  only  one  answer.  He  can  do 
but  one  thing.  Of  all  our  Government 
organs  the  German  Reichstag  is  the 
most  democratic,  hence  the  most  pro- 
gressive. The  thing  to  do.  therefore, 
is  always  and  in  all  matters  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  German 
imperial  idea  and  to  make  the  na- 
tional body  the  determining  factor  in 
(lerman  cultural  politics.  It  is  a  long 
and  diflk'ult  task,  but  it  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Grosit-Hotheu,   Gfrntam/ 
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CHAUTAUQUA'S  FORTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 

OLD   FIRST   NKiHT    ItKCORD  AITENDANCE-MIJSIC  FES- 
TIVAL-THE    GRADUATINC;    CLASS  -ANENT    MR.    HRYAN 


AT  the  clinmx  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  Chautaiuiua  Institu- 
tion, thirty-two  persons  in  an  audi- 
ence of  GOOO  were  present  who  had 
attended  the  first  Chautauqua  As- 
sembly in  1874  and  every  annual  ses- 
sion since.  Exercises  of  the  anniver- 
sary culminated  in  gifts  amounting 
to  $6500  for  summer  schools  scholar- 
ships and  physical  improvements,  on 
"Old  First  Night,"  August  4,  the 
date  of  the  opening  exercizes  of  the 
first  assembly.  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent, one  of  the  founders,  led  the  an- 
niversary ceremonial,  a  vesper  ser- 
vice used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
1874.  Representatives  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Lewis  Miller,  co-founder, 
included  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  The  Fortieth  Anniver- 
sary Old  First  Night  speakers  were 
President  George  E.  Vincent,  Dr. 
Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  Professor  Earl 
Barnes,  Ur.  Washington  Gladden, 
Mrs.  Frank  Beard.  Mrs.  Mabell  S.  C. 
Smith,  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs, 
Dr.  Shailer  Mathews.  The  Chautau- 
qua European  Travel  Party,  study- 
ing abroad  under  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers, 
sent  a  cablegram  of  greeting  from 
Florence,  Italy. 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  The 
Outlook  and  member  of  Chautau- 
qua's Educational  Council,  wrote: 

Chautauqua  has  inspired  the  habit 
of  reading  with  a  purpose.  It  is  really 
not  much  use  to  read,  except  as  an  oc- 
casional recreation,  unless  the  reading 
inspires  one  to  think  his  own  thoughts, 
or  at  least  make  the  writer's  thoughts 
his  own.  Reading  without  reflection, 
like  eating  without  digestion,  produces 
dyspepsia.  The  influence  and  guidance 
of  Chautauqua  will  long  be  needed  in 
America. 

The  religious  influence  of  Chautau- 
qua has  been  not  less  valuable.  Chau- 
tauqua has  met  the  restless  question- 
ing of  the  age  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  successfully  met,  by  convert- 
ing it  into  a  serious  seeking  for  rest  in 
truth. 

To  have  been  associated  with  the 
Vincents,  father  and  son,  and  to  have 
had  even  a  very  minor  part  in  their 
work,  I  count  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
and  privileges  of  my  life. 


Old  First  Night  comes  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  two-months'  season 
which  has  been  breaking  all  previous 
records  of  attendance.  Music  Festi- 
val Week  gave  a  joyous  note  to  the 
anniversary  celebration.  Mr.  Victor 
Herbert  with  his  orchestra,  and  the 
Schubert  Club  of  fifty  male  voices, 
were  added  to  the  regular  musical 
resources  of  Chautauqua — chorus, 
soloists,  music  school  faculty,  band 
and  memorial  organ — for  the  festi- 
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val.  I'erformances  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah,"  Verdi's  "Manzoni  Requi- 
em," the  o|)era,  "Chimes  of  Norman- 
dy," parts  of  Mr.  Herbert's  "Nato- 
ma,"  Bruch's  cantata  "Fair  Ellen" 
and  a  Wagner  program  were  notable. 
Endowment  of  a  Chautau(|ua  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  advocated. 


President  E.  B.  Bryan  of  Colgate 
University  delivers  the  "Recogniti(m 
Day"  address  at  Chautau(iua  this 
week  to  graduates  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Home  Reading  Circle  who  have 
completed  a  four-year  course.  Mem- 
bers began  with  an  English  year  of 
topics  and,  because  one  of  the  first 
books  was  "Studies  in  Dickens," 
chose  the  name  "Dickens"  Class  of 
1914.  Motto:  "The  voice  of  time  cries 
to  man  'Advance.'"  Emblem:  wild 
rose.  Class  yell: 

Dickens,    Dickens, 
Chau-tau-qua ! 
Nineteen    Fourteen, 
Rah,    Rah,    Rah! 

The  class  officers  are:  President, 
Mrs.  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith,  New  York 
City;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Deardourff,  Jamestown,  New  York; 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Ashton-Jonson,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  England;  Miss  Julia  M.  El- 
win,  Merrimacport,  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cogswell,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer,  Paris, 
Illinois;  Mr.  E.  Allard  Compton, 
Stephenville,  Texas ;  secretary,  Miss 
Alice  E.  Sanborn,  Wells  College,  Au- 
rora, New  York;  treasurer  and  trus- 
tee. Dr.  N.  J.  Lennes,  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 


On  a  string  of  eastern  Chautau- 
quas  a  program  feature  consists  of 
an  address  by  a  man  For  Woman's 
Suffrage  and  another  address  by  a 
woman  Against  Woman's  Suffrage, 
both  on  the  same  day. 


Here  and  there  a  newspaper  Bryan- 
baiter  sneeringly  reports  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  "off  with  the  yodlers  again" 
or  "hitting  the  Chautauoua  trail." 
The  southern  Baltimore  Sun  says: 
"If  it  could  be  demonstrated,  we 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  the 
average  Chautauqua  student  has  a 
far  better  knowledge  of  public  ques- 
tions than  the  average  of  those  who 
sneer.  And  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
no  public  official  today  can  afford  to 
disregard  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment." The  New  England  Springfield 
Republican  declares  that  "no  one  can 
read  the  sympathetic  interpretations 
of  the  Chautauqua  which  The  Inde- 
pendent has  published,  and  long  re- 


tain a  .snobbish  feeling  toward  such 
an  institution.  The  Chautauqua  was 
ridiculed,  sneered  at  and  even  ma- 
ligned last  summer  by  the  newspa- 
pers that  sought  to  discredit  Mr. 
Bryan  because  he  delivered  Chautau- 
qua lectures  while  holding  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  The  office  does 
not  exist  that  could  be  robbed  of  its 
dignity  by  the  Chautauqua  lectures 
of  its  occupant.  Only  mandarins  of 
'culture'  or  diplomacy  could  honestly 
think  so." 


Summer  conferences  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Camp,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin, 
have  been  so  successful  that  an  As- 
sociation College  for  professional 
training  during  nine  months  of  the 
year  has  been  projected,  on  ground 
purchased  near  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA    PLATFORM    ECHOES 

"It  is  not  wise  to  pray  too  earnest- 
ly for  an  easy  job.  With  the  medium 
which  resists  most  stubbornly  the 
best  and  most  permanent  work  is 
sometimes  done.  You  can  carve  a 
statue  out  of  chalk  or  butter  or 
dough,  but  it  isn't  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  or  the 
Winged  Victory  have  lasted.  Above 
all,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  great 
work  of  the  infinite  Goodness  has  all 
been  done  upon  a  resisting  medium. 
Out  of  chaos  he  has  been  bringing  or- 
der, out  of  formlessness  beauty,  out 
of  blind  cravings  and  elemental  ap- 
petites, kindness  and  justice,  honor 
and  fidelity,  truth  and  love.  He  is 
the  Great  Overcomer.  And  he  calls 
us  to  be  coworkers  with  him  in  fill- 
ing the  earth  with  righteousness  and 
peace." — Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
pastor  emeritus  Fi7-st  Congregation- 
alist  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"The  work  of  town  improvement 
cannot  be  done  directly,  for  in  the 
first  place  everybody  wants  to  im- 
prove, nobody  wants  his  neighbor^ 
to  know  that  he  needs  to,  everybody 
wants  to  improve  the  neighbors,  and 
lastly  nobody  can  improve  his  neigh- 
bors if  the  neighbors  find  out  what 
he  is  up  to.  The  way  to  succeed  is  to 
go  about  it  indirectly.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  begin  on  one's  self.  A 
beautiful  town  is  a  town  full  of  beau- 
tiful people.  Seek  to  improve  your 
own  personal  appearance,  by  reason- 
able dress,  by  seeking  to  improve 
your  physical  being  with  outdcxir  life 
and  physical  training.  .After  you 
have  made  yourself  an  ideal  appear- 
ing citizen,  then  begin  on  your  own 
home." — Henri).  Turner  Failey,  edi- 
tor School  Arts  Hook. 


THE   NEMESIS   OF   ARMAMENTS 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  JEFFERSON,  D.D. 


Dr.  Jefferson,  pastor  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  in  New  York,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Church'Peace  Union.  A  recent 
article  from  his  pen  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  on  "The  Delusion  of  Mili- 
tarism" takes  its  plcuie  among  the 
most  remarkable  peace  arguments  of 
recent   years. — The   Editor. 

FROM    the    awful    spectacle    of 
Europe  plunged   into  war  two 
clashing  conclusions  are  certain 
to  be  drawn. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  pacifists  are  in  a 
hole.  They  have  been  mistaken  all 
along,  and  now  their  delusion  is  ex- 
posed. They  have  long  been  suspected 
of  being  visionaries  and  dreamers, 
but  now  the  last  doubt  of  it  has  van- 
ished. 

In  the  glare  of  the  huge  conflagra- 
tion the  peacemakers  cut  a  sorrj^  fig- 
ure. A  metropolitan  newspaper  ed- 
itor scoffs  at  them  as  an  "absurd 
group"  on  whom  little  sympathy  need 
be  wasted.  He  notes  that  they  are 
not  saying  anything  just  at  present 
and  intimates  that  they  should  for- 
ever hold  their  peace.  Such  men — to 
quote  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
fellow-citizens — are  not  only  useless 
but  mischievous. 

The  militarists,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  right  from  the  beginning. 
All  that  they  have  said  is  true.  Man 
is  a  fighting  animal.  Human  nature 
cannot  be  changed.  Nations  have  al- 
ways fought,  and  therefore  they  al- 
ways will  fight.  War  soon  or  late  is 
inevitable.  The  only  sensible  thing 
is  to  get  ready  for  it. 

The  present  predicament  of  the 
peace- workers  is  put  graphically  by 
a  journal  whose  name  the  reader  is 
left  to  guess.  "It  is  in  no  gloating 
spirit  that  we  call  the  attention  of 
the  Andrew  Carnegies,  the  David 
Starr  Jordans  and  other  misguided 
peace  enthusiasts  to  the  vindication 
of  the  position  of  this  journal  which 
in  furnished  by  this  war  array  on  the 
Danube.  What  has  become  of  that 
army  of  bogies  with  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie, Dr.  Jordan  and  others  had 
peopled  the  innaginations  of  the  un- 
thinking? The  roar  of  the  guns  in 
southeastern  P^urope  has  awakened 
those  peace  gentlemen  from  their 
foolish  dream,  and  their  phantom 
host  of  np(>f>kH  has  vanished  into  air." 

This  is  so  good  that  it  is  sure  to 
be  quoted  all  over  the  country,  and 
many  trustful  persons  will  repeat  it, 
•lupposing  that  it  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  farts,  f^et  us  If)ok  into 
it  a  little,  and  find  out,  if  we  can. 
nfiore  about  the  character  and  fate  of 
the«»e  «tp«'K»ks. 

It  should  never  he  forgotten   that 


there  are  two  kinds  of  dreamers,  and 
that  there  are  two  different  species 
of  spooks. 

It  is  in  no  gloating  spirit  that  we 
call  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  the 
aforementioned  journal,  and  other 
misguided  armament  enthusiasts,  to 
the  vindication  of  the  position  of  the 
peace-workers  whic-h  is  furnished  by 
this  European  war  array. 

What  has  become  of  that  army  of 
bogies  with  which  the  editors  of 
Sunday  papers  have  peopled  the  im- 
aginations of  the  unthinking? 

It  would  be  saying  too  much  to  as- 
sert that  the  roar  of  the  European 
guns  has  awakened  these  armament- 
loving  gentlemen  from  their  foolish 
dreams,  for  some  men  will  probably 
never  be  awakened  from  their  fool- 
ishness till  the  final  blast  of  the 
Judgment  Day,  but  we  venture  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  men  who  are 
awake  to  the  dramatic  vanishing  of 
the  phantom  host  of  spooks  with 
which  the  militarists  have  peopled 
the  imagination  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  con- 
sider these  spooks  one  by  one. 

Spook  Number  One 

"Armaments  are  the  only  sure 
guarantee  of  peace."  We  have  heard 
it  a  thousand  times  from  men  who 
seemed  to  know.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  thousand  volumes  and  in 
ten  thousand  papers,  and  so  men 
came  to  accept  it  as  the  truth.  When 
now  and  then  war  seemed  to  threat- 
en, we  were  assured  that  all  would  be 
well  if  the  armament  could  be  some- 
what increased. 

Thru  thirty  years  the  work  of  in- 
creasing armaments  has  gone  mer- 
rily on.  It  was  in  this  way  that  sen- 
sible men  worked  for  peace.  The  ex- 
perts in  these  high  matters  were 
confident  that  a  nation  by  making 
itself  formidable  insured  itself 
against  attack. 

This  doctrine  was  especially  con- 
vincing to  Russia  and  Germany,  and 
so  they  have  gone  on  adding  new  bat- 
talions until  the  dimensions  of  their 
armies  have  astonished  the  world.  In 
these  two  empires  the  militarist  ideal 
had  been  well-nigh  reached.  The  ar- 
mament on  both  sides  was  so  enor- 
mous that  peace  wa.s  guaranteed ! 

The  people  have  been  growing  in- 
creasingly restless,  but  their  mur- 
murings  have  been  quieted  by  as- 
surances that  II  this  increased  tax- 
ation would  M'iure  for  them  the 
blessings  of  jieace. 

Not  an  appiopriation  (or  the  in- 
crease f)f  arrriv  or  navy  has  Itcf^n 
past  within  the  last  twenty  years  in 
any  parliament  in  the  world,  which 
has  not  be-  n  secured  by  men  who 
were  plej^ling  for  peace. 


When  holes  were  punched  in  the 
doctrine  by  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  and  by  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  by  the  Balkan  war,  the 
holes  were  covered  over  by  the  broad 
facts  that  Germany  had  not  used  her 
army  for  a  generation,  and  that 
England's  fleet  had  never  fired  a  gun. 
The  peace  of  Europe — so  all  the  wise 
men  said — was  due  to  armaments. 

It  was  a  lie,  and  the  lie  is  now  be- 
ing shot  to  pieces  before  our  eyes. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  peaceful 
temper  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  that 
they  stood  the  strain  so  long.  Arma- 
ments are  provocative  of  war.  You 
may  increase  them  for  a  season,  but 
at  last  you  receive  the  retribution 
which  you  invited. 

The  least  surprized  men  in  the 
world  today  are  the  men  who  for 
many  years  have  been  protesting 
against  armaments.  They  may  be 
dreamers,  but  the  silly  dream  that 
armaments  are  guarantees  of  peace 
never  entered  their  mind. 

They  have  said  in  season  and 
out  of  season:  "This  cannot  go  on. 
This  must  not  go  on.  It  is  a  crime 
against  humanity.  It  will  drag  the 
world  back  into  barbarism.  It  will 
end  in  a  tragedy  which  will  darken 
the  heart  of  mankind." 

The  peace  workers  are  not  so 
guileless,  and  ignorant,  and  imprac- 
tical as  they  are  painted.  They  know 
history,  and  they  understand  human 
•  nature,  and  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  world  they  are  living 
in.  They  are  familiar  with  every 
move  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  man  who  imagines 
that  they  are  soft  and  green  is 
dreaming.  He  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
spook.  What  the  peace-workers  have 
said  from  the  beginning  is  now  be- 
ing confirmed. 

In  the  fierce  light  of  the  European 
conflagration  even  blind  men  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  that  armaments  are 
not  guarantees  of  peace. 

Spook  Number  Two 

"Armaments  are  a  form  of  nation- 
al insurance."  The  doctrine  has  been 
promulgated  thruout  the  world.  The 
insurance  comes  high,  but  we  must 
have  it.  A  man  insures  his  house;  a 
nation  must  insure  itself.  Compare 
the  annual  cost  of  an  army  and  navy 
with  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try, and  any  one  can  see  that  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenses  are  a  mere 
l)agatelle. 

Six  nations  of  Europe  went  into 
this  scheme;  of  insurance.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  they  have  paid  in 
premiums  six  billion,  five  hundred 
and  ninety-two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  nr»w  they  find  they  are  iiol  in- 
sured at  all. 
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Some  fool  in  southeastern  Europe 
threw  a  lighted  match,  and  instantly 
all  Kurope  was  in  Hames.  Why?  The 
whole  house  hail  heeii  saturated  with 
kerosene. 

Military  ami  naval  budgets  are  not 
insurance,  they  are  kerosene.  Their 
function  is  to  render  a  nation  in- 
rtammable.  Europe  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly ilrenched  with  kerosene 
that  one  match  was  sutticient  to  start 
an  instantaneous  and  continent-wide 
conflagration:  Russians,  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen  all  heard  at 
once  the  roar  of  the  blazing  rafters 
above  their  heads.  The  house  is  burn- 
ing, and  now  other  billions  of  dol- 
lars must  be  e.xpended  in  putting  out 
a  fire  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
very  means  which  were  devised  to 
prevent  it.  Another  spook  has  van- 
ished into  air. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  treasure  spent 
by  Europe  in  the  last  thirty  years 
upon  her  armaments  had  been  de- 
voted to  building  rational  safeguards 
against  war,  the  present  catastrophe 
would  never  have  blighted  the  world. 

Spook  Xumber  Three 

"Only  by  armaments  can  liberty  be 
safeguarded  and  justice  secured." 
The  advanced  nations  must  protect 
themselves  from  the  insults  and  as- 
saults of  the  backward  nations,  and 
weak  nations  when  attacked  must  be 
defended  by  the  strong.  Armaments 
are  the  natural  protection  of  right- 
eousness and  truth. 

It  sounds  plausible,  but  it  is  false. 
For  years  Abdul  the  Damned  allowed' 
his  Christian  subjects  to  be  butch- 
ered, and  altho  Christian  nations 
stood  round  and  watched  the  streams 
of  flowing  blood  they  did  not  lift  a 
hand  in  defense  of  the  helpless.  They 
could  not.  They  were  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  their  armaments. 

The  other  day  the  Balkan  states 
were  fighting  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  surpassing  that  of  savages, 
committing  atrocities  which  in  devil- 
ish cruelty  have  never  been  exceed- 
ed, and  the  great  Christian  Powers 
— like  so  many  huge  and  unwieldy 
brutes — stood  in  armor,  impotent, 
watching  the  frightful  carnage  go 
on,  all  of  them  so  weighted  down 
with  steel  that  not  one  could  move. 

That  mighty  armies  are  an  effi- 
cient instrument  <for  the  establish- 
ing of  justice  or  the  rescue  of  the 
oppressed  is  another  of  the  spooks. 
All  men  who  are  awake  know  that 
swollen  armaments  block  the  way  of 
justice  and  jeopardize  the  liberties 
of  mankind. 

Spook  Number  Four 
"Only  by  great  armies  and  navies 
can  we  have  international    law    and 
order."  The  Hague  Conferences    at- 
tended to  various  important  matters. 


but  they  left  armaments  untouched. 
By  establishing  certain  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, and  laying  sundry  restric- 
tions i»n  coriibutants,  it  was  thought 
by  some  that  the  nations  would  grad- 
ually turn  their  feet  into  the  paths 
of  peace.  It  was  a  delusive  expecta- 
tion. 

The  militarists  are  willing  that  all 
sorts  of  conventions  shall  be  agreed 
to,  if  only  the  big  armies  and  navies 
are  left  intact.  They  have  no  objec- 
ti(ni  to  Ked  Cross  Societies,  and  to 
arbitration  treaties,  and  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  certain  territories,  but 
they  insist  that  the  armaments  shall 
not  be  reduced. 

After  each  of  The  Hague  Confer- 
ences all  armaments  were  increased. 
This  is  because  Christendom  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  militarists,  and  for 
a  generation  they  have  had  their  way. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  observance 
of  conventions  and  treaties  so  long 
as  nations  rely  on  their  armies  and 
navies  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose.  Italy  stole  Tripoli,  be- 
cause she  had  an  army.  Austria  stole 
Bosnia  because  she  had  an  army. 
Armies  enable  nations  to  steal.  Ar- 
mies make  it  easier  to  steal.  Navies 
combined  with  armies  make  it  easier 
still. 

Germany  bound  herself  by  a  treaty 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Luxem- 
burg, but  when  the  hour  arrived, 
Germany  sent  her  army  thundering 
thru  Luxemburg  defying  the  treaty, 
for  mighty  armies  are  not  to  be 
halted  in  their  courses  by  the  gos- 
samer threads  of  treaties. 

No  wonder  the  House  of  Commons 
laughed  at  Germany's  promise  not  to 
keep  any  of  Belgium  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  the  act  of  trampling  on 
one  promise,  she  could  hardly  expect 
to  be  trusted  in  making  another.  No 
nation  can  be  expected  in  time  of  ex- 
citement, with  a  huge  sword  in  her 
hand,  to  be  scrupulous  about  prom- 
ises made  long  ago. 

If  nations  dress  like  brigands, 
they  will  come  at  last  to  act  like  brig- 
ands. Conscience  atroohies  under 
armor-plate.  European  diplomacy  has 
been  frightfully  debauched  and  de- 
graded by  the  frenzied  piling  up  of 
guns.  The  notion  that  nations  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  their  word  and  are 
more  certain  to  work  for  the  higher 
interests. of  mankind  when  they  ex- 
pend a  large  part  of  their  revenues 
on  instruments  of  destruction  is  an- 
other spook  which  has  vanished  into 
air. 

Europe  is  uttering  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  America.  The  old  world  is 
speaking  to  the  new.  Ancient  monar- 
chies are  offering  counsel  to  our 
young  Republic. 

For  a  generation  we  have  been 
aping  Europe.  The  ideal  of  Wasliing- 


ton  and  the  other  founders  of  our 
nation  has  been  fading  from  many 
eves.  We  have  a  Navy  League,  and 
we  launch  our  dreadnoughts  with  the 
playing  of  bands,  and  the  hurrahs 
of  high  state  officials."  We  have  our 
annual  war-scares  and  our  annual 
naval  reviews — all  just  like  Europe! 

We  have  our  swelling  naval  bud- 
gets, and  our  niggardly  api)ropria- 
tions  for  the  causes  of  social  better- 
ment, after  the  European  fashion. 

We  have  our  interminable  chatter 
about  hypothetical  attacks  and  con- 
jectural perils,  and  the  incessant 
speechmaking  and  magazine-writing 
and  book-making  of  Colonels  and 
Commodores,  Admirals  and  (gener- 
als, active  and  retired,  just  as  it  is 
all  done  in  Europe. 

We  have  spent  in  a  few  years  over 
two  billion  dollars  on  our  navy,  and 
this  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with 
what  we  are  going  to  spend,  if  the 
naval  oligarchy  intrenched  in  Wash- 
ington City    has  its  way. 

We  have  learned  to  talk  glibly 
about  naval  tonnage,  and  naval  pres- 
tige, and  to  admire  fourteen  inch 
guns,  and  to  publish  pictures  of  bat- 
tleships even  in  religious  papers. 
They  do  it  that  way  in  Europe! 

We  have  even  begun  to  send  our 
boys  to  summer  military  camps,  and 
are  considering  the  advisability  of 
introducing  military  instructors  into 
our  colleges  and  making  target  prac- 
tise a  part  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum. We  have  caught  the  fever. 
We  are  in  the  race. 

And  now  Europe,  being  in  tor- 
ment, calls  to  us,  "0  Republic  of  the 
West,  do  not  follow  my  example! 
There  are  ways  which  seem  right  to 
a  nation,  but  they  lead  down  at  last 
to  the  chambers  of  death.  Do  not  be- 
lieve the  creed  which  we  have  long 
accepted.  Armaments  are  not  guar- 
antees of  peace.  They  are  not  insur- 
ance. They  are  not  instruments  of 
reason  or  righteousness.  They  create 
first  suspicion,  then  hatred,  and  at 
last  lead  young  men  by  the  million  to 
the  fieids  of  blood.  Do  not  choose  the 
path  which  we  have  followed.  Work 
out  your  destiny  along  a  diffei'ent 
line.  Make  the  new  world  different 
frorii  the  old.  Beware  of  guns.  Ban- 
ish the  implements  of  hate  from  your 
eyes.  Take  your  mind  off  the  ma- 
chinery of  slaughter.  Cease  to  delight 
in  the  engines  of  destruction.  Trust 
in  reason.  Have  faith  in  brotherhood. 
Believe  in  love.  Build  your  civiliza- 
tion on  the  principle  of  good  will. 
Bind  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  a  federation  which 
by  its  fidelity  to  the  law  of  kindtiess 
and  its  devotion  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace  shall  become  at  once  the  in- 
spiration and  guide  of  the  world!" 
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A  PLEA  FOR  LITERATURE 

MR.  TREVELYAN  apparently 
takes  these  essays  of  his  with 
no  great  seriousness;  his 
subtitle  and  his  manner  suggest  that 
here  the  trained  biographer  con- 
sciously unbends.  But  many  preten- 
tious books  contain  far  less  scholar- 
ship and  far  less  wisdom  than  this. 
Scholars  and  general  readers  both 
may  profit  by  the  fine  protest  against 
the  narrow  use  of  the  term  "litera- 
ture," which  includes  so-called  im- 
aginative writing  and  excludes  his- 
tory. Mr.  Trevelyan  prefers,  and  il- 
lustrates, the  older  fashion  that  held 
literature  to  mean  "not  only  plays, 
novels  and  belles  lettres,  but  all 
writing  that  was  above  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence."  In  his  title- 
essay  and  in  his  other  essays  he 
speaks  as  an  educated  man  rather 
than  as  a  specialist;  tho  his  acquaint- 
ance with  particular  books  would  not 
be  questioned,  he  exhibits  with  more 
distinction  his  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  books  and  the  use  of  litera- 
ture in  general.  There  are  plenty  of 
current  essays  that  are  scholarly  but 
lack  ideas;  plenty  that  have  ideas  but 
lack  common  sense;  plenty  that  have 
common  sense  but  lack  the  spiritual 
gleam.  This  collection  of  essays  is 
singular  in  its  nobility  of  tone,  in  its 
wisdom,  in  the  fertility  of  its  ideas, 
and  in  the  soundness  of  its  scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  pleads  for  old-fash- 
ioned hi.stor>- — for  history  as  an  art. 
He  makes  good  fun  of  the  historian 
who  .sets  up  pretensions  for  the  phil- 
osophical or  scientific  .services  of  his 
craft.  With  whatever  care  he  gathers 
hi.s  documents,  the  final  task  of  the 
historian  should  be  to  tell  a  story, 
and  to  tell  it  not  to  the  specialist  but 
to  the  layman.  Gibbon  is  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan's  ideal  historian,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  once  more  a  good  word  for 
Macaulay,  for  Carlyle,  and  best  of 
all,  for  Walter  Scott. 

The  fourth  chapter.  Poetry  and 
Rebellion,  i.s  a  revision  of  an  admira- 
ble review  of  Rrandcs'  Mo,in  Cur- 
rents in  Nineteenth  Century  Litenv- 
ture,  part  iv.  Mr.  Trevelyan  ampli- 
fies Rrandes'  lActurts  of  the  moral 
and  political  wtagnation  against 
which  fiyron  and  Shelley  revolted; 
he  Tvould  praise  Hyron's  Hervices 
to  political  freedom  a.s  highly  as 
BrandeH  d^>eH,  but  prefers  not  to  go 
«o  far  in  approval  of  Hyron's  philoso- 
phy of  life;  he  would  also  put  Words- 
worth higher  than  does  the  iMnish 
critic,  and  he  would  find  other  main 
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Sugar  Wafers 


THESIL  incomparable  sweets  are  the  most  univer- 
sally popular  of  ail  dessert  confections.  Whether 
served  at  dinner,  afternoon  tea  or  any  social  gather- 
ing, Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  equally  delightful  and 
appropriate.  In  ten-cent  tins ;  also  in  twenty-five- 
cent  tins. 


Apoi^a 


Another  dessert  delight.  Wafers  of  pleasing  size  and 
form  with  a  bountiful  confectionery  filling.  Another 
help  to  the  hostess.    In  ten-cent  tins. 
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A   Tribute  to    the   Memory  of 
Mil*  Catharine  M.   North 

DIKD— July  Kih.  I'm.  fiiihirinf   M..  (I.miftilpr  <i(  (ti>-  \:,u- 
De*'on  AKicM  aji'l  M.irv  ^^  il>.i'»  .Nonli,  of  llirhn,  Conn. 

AI>)N'';  llmi'  frii'iifl  H  IhIich  to  fXprcHH  licr 
lovliiR  niliiilnilliirj  of  the  ('liiinictcr  nf 
Minn  Nortli,  Willi  Illicitly  ciitiTi'il  Into  her 
hiiiveiily  rcHt.  Hit  iniHuiHiIlly  wiih  Hliniiif, 
iiprlKhl  iind  moHt  liitii'i'NtliiK;  HlrmiK  In  I  he 
fori'i'  lit  her  i.ientiil  kCIx,  iiihI  In  her  iiinriil 
liiitiire;  iinrlKht  In  ii  rii'iHt  ennHelentlniiH  llilel- 
Ity  to  nil  known  iliily:  InlereNlIni;,  heeaiiHe 
redpoiiKlve    to    niHiiy    IntereKtH. 

Her  whole  niitiire  vlliriileil  In  tniiny  ehonlH. 
I>lr|  one  Neek  lier  fm'  iKlvlee,  on  iiiiy  |ioImI, 
how  ijnlek  nhe  »<ik  with  liel|ifiilneHH  iinij 
njilrlt  of  wrvlee!  Iilij  one  lend  the  liilk  to 
Inimie,  iir(,  tnivel,  liNlnry,  (fenenloclenl  re- 
wfireh,    or    the    (lee|ier    IIiIukh    /if    Ihe    Hjilrll, 


how    Kile    hrlKhlerieil 
liy    her   own    oriole 
who    eoiild    ever 
When    one    thiiil 
dnred    for   w»er.^l    i 
herole    forlltiid'  ,    '■< 
•  holllrht    of    Ihe     '•■  ' 
e«(     l|eve|o|ini'  >   < 
We,     who    W<T'      )■ 

llie    eonifiiinlon«hl|> 

Kind 

Hint 

time. 


I  enliirKed  Ihe  Hiihlril 
■nyn  of  looking  nt  II  ! 
'it    Hileh     II     eoliifiM  liloli  V 

■  r     the     iihynlenl     |>iiln     eii- 

■  iim  iKmt,  with  Ihe  niout 
'  enn  hill  ri'Jolee  III  Ihe 
I    «rilrlt    reiiehliiK    ItH   hlttli- 

■  re  nil  In  IIkIiI  iinil  love, 
frlendn,  nre  (fnilefnl  for 
of    thene    yenrn,     niiil    lire 

nnlil 
Innl. 

<;. 


to    Ix-lleve     .^llBt     hli*    lieen     wlnely 
"(.'lirlnllunn     never     meet     for     the 

H.    (',. 
H«Tlln,    .Tune    I';. 

f|ll|ll|H|'i|ii|    III!    Illflll'il  'IIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllt 


AUTOGRAPHS  TS 

COKKESPONDENCB    SOLICITED 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,    Boslon,  IVIass. 


Live  Men  Wanted 


U  you  arr  8iiii>lir(I  with  your  prrurnt  inconir — il  you 
nryrr  rxnrcl  to  do  i  hi(;i;rr  Iniiiinrsii  or  to  l)r  piiiil  ;i  hichcr 
•  alary  —  f/tr>i  reai/  no  Jiirlher,  for  this  ailveiliseincnt  is 
tlot  /lit  yon.  , 

Hill  ii  you  hope  to  ride  In  tlir  world,  If  you  wani  Id 
makr  inorr  nionry,  if  you  liavr  Ihr  rncriiy  and  williiowrr 
lo  (liinli  tfip  ladilrr  of  auccrss — thru  you  nlioulil  writr  In 
day,  and  ask  lor  our  Irrr  book,  "Methnds  thai  Miiiir 
'irral  llimiiiciiA  Mm."  ThlN  llluHlralnd  .U'  payr  hmik 
will  hIiow  you  hfiw  you  may  Irani  thr  iiiHtdr  inrihoiN  nf 
tlir  world'*  hi(;K<'"l  ImitlnrsK  nirii;  thr  real  srcrrisof  plir- 
iionirnal  iiiKrr»H;  liow  liuninruB  .iliiliiy  can  lir  (iillivalrd 
and  drvrloprd;  how  you  can  incrranc  your  valur  In  ynur- 
•irlf  unil  lo  your  iitininrn^;  how  to  produce  frcHli  idcuB 
and   liifii   Itirm    into   dollarii. 

Writ!   and  Hiinply  nay:    "Utiui  me  your  frtt  book  ami  I 

■tuHl  rfttil  If." 


Dtpl. 


A.  W.  .SHAW  COMPANY 

Z.  Wibaih  Avf.  ind  Madliun  St  . 


C'hlcafO 
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w.mmi.w^^ig,ij^.TW:ii;Hajj.H»j.M..Hj 

SCHOOLSU^i  -^ 


CALIFOaUIA 


Mills  College 

^ubiuba  ut  UiiliUuil,   l4lUuflU4 
the   uuly  VVuntait  a    L'ulltr^c   u(i 
ihc    I'^citic    Cu;iat.       C'hdrlrrrd 
HH5       Ncdf  iwu  £rc4t  univrrsi- 
lica       Idcdl   climate   (hruujfhout 
Uic  ycdf      Eriirjncc  uiid  tfrudud- 
tiun   rcquireniriit^i  ciiuiv.ilciit   (o 
thuac  ot  StAiitord  Uhiveralty  itid 
Uiuveritily  o    C;ilitornitt.     l.<ih- 
orainries    for    science    with 
MKiilcrn    rquipmrnt.       ExcellrrtI 
uppurtuniiics  tor  home  econom- 
us,    library    siutty,     mu^iic     and 
art       Mudcrii     jf  y  m  ri  ;i  s  i  u  m  . 
Sprcijl  care  fur  hcjtth  of  stU' 
dcnis;   outdoor  lite       ChrUlijn 
iiiduencca;  undrnomindlioiul. 
For  catalogue  address 
Registrar.  Ucpt.  Y. 
Mil!-,  (.  ntlrgc  P.  0-.  California. 


C.VLIF'JkMA       1    ..:,   \n4'-i^^. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

Stkoul  for  Sur^ii.  Three  years  learning  profession  ttnthout  tfjr- 
piHs<  in  C^iliturnu's  beautiiul  city.  MccIk^jI.  Surtfical.  Maternity. 
Eve  dnJ  fc-ar  Uepartments.  Ulustrjiev!  booklet  free.  \V>itc  MeU- 
icul  l><rectur.  Also  a  few  youni;  inen  (High  School  ifraduatcb) 
admitted  to  a  two  years'  course. 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut,  r.rcenwith 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

For  iprls.     In  the  country.     One  hour  from  New  York  City. 
A  HOME  SCHOOL 

Delijfhtftil.  country,  home  school  for  limited  number  of  youn; 
children.  Pcrsunal.  individual  attention.  Terms  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress Mibs  Kl  iH  B.  Smith.  Woodbury.  l-itchiiddCo.,  Conn. 

(  \)N  .\  tLTK  L'T.     Thompson. 

W&  HOWE  AND  MISS  MAROTS  SCHOOL 

A  C'ou.NTRY   Boarding   School  for  Girls. 

THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON.   CONNECTICUT. 
A    School    In    the    country    for   sixty    boys.      New 
Gymnasium.      Illustrated   circular.      Address   JOHN 
C.    BKlNS.\I.\.I)fc:,    Head   Master. 

SAINT  MARGARETS  SCHOOL 

WATERBURY.   CONN. 

Outdoor  Sports.  G^innasiuni.  School  farm.  60  acres  of  meadow 
and  woodland.  College  Entrance  Certificite.  Housrhold  Arts  and 
Crafts.      MISS  HMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO.  A.M..   Principal. 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

The  Lucia  Gale  Barber  School 

OF  EHYTHM  AND  CORRELATED  ARTS. 
A  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Rhythmic  traln- 
icg  for  health  and  artistic  development.  Music, 
Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  Secretarial  and  Parlia- 
mentary Law  Courses.  The  Original  Normal 
Training  and  Practice  School  of  Rhythnv  Hisli- 
est  endorsement.  Social  advantages.  Catalog. 
LM.\RY  R.  G.\LE  D.WIS.  Pd.  M..  Principal,  2003 
Columbia   Road,   Washington,   D.   C. 

FLORIDA 

CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

ORLANDO.  FLORIDA 

An  Episcopal  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Regular 
and  Special  Courses.  Also  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Culture.  Admirable  situation  and  sur- 
roundings. Genial  climate,  careful  home  life,  capable 
teachers.      Moderate  rates.      Reopens  Oct.  7. 

Rt.  Rev.  CAMERON  MANN,  D.D.,  Pres.  o(  Board 
Rev.   RODERICK  P.  COBB,  A.M.,  Principal 

\1^HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
*  *  finement    in  stuffy  and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldeit  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  \V.  F.  BLACKMAN,  Ph.  D,  LL  D.(Ober- 
lin,  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Haffliltoo  Holt,  Trtistee. 


1 


ILLINOIS 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

1)  ii  I'AJ  i>.t^c  ilt>i<i(r.itcd  hauil-book;  it':i  FKI*!*.  (  (xikcry,  diet, 
hc-.ilth,  chiMfcii  i  hume-Mudy  potni^tu  "ii  if  «(<-  courM;».  For 
hoiiif  iii.iklliif  .iiul  Mrll  paid  pusitiun^. 

AMfios  SdMl  of  HiMM  EcooMki.  529  Wiil  69Ui  Sl.  CUcago.  IIL 


1N81  1914 

Kindergarten  Collegiate  Institute 

Korinerly  Free  Kindergarten  Associutiori 

Two  years'  diploma  course  —  Special  Coursss, 
Kolk  Games.  Stories.  F&ycholoify  Kthics,  Infant 
Hygiene.  Child  in  the  City.  University  Instruc- 
tors, University  Credits.  Address  EVA  B. 
WHITMORK,  Fine  Arts  Building.  410  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Department  506. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  reaident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For     detailed     In- 
forrosllon    address 


.23rd  Year       U.  of  C.(DiT.  M  )Chic««o,IU.  ""k..' t.-.. 


MARYLAND 


GOUCHER  COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Q  One  of  the  six  colleges  for  women 
placed  in  Class  I  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

fl  A  thorough'  training  amid  congenial 
surroundings  and  under  beneficial  in- 
fluences. 

fl  Special  advantages  of  a  large  City 
known  for  its  sound  educational  and 
cultural  life. 

For  information  address 

PRESIDENT   WILLIAM   W.  GUTH 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Small,  select,  home  school  offering  unusual  advantages.     Ideal 
location  in  refined  community.      Invigoratinif  climate/  matchless 
scenery.      For  hoys  10  to  18.      Individual  instruction.^    Modern 
equipment.     Sports  supervised.     Booklet.     Address 
J.   R.   SANDIFER,    Headmaster.  HENDERSUNVILLE.  N.  C- 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

**MONT   EDGECOMBE^ 

A  country  school  for  girls.  ThorouKh  college 
pri'paratlon.  Careful  training  In  every  depart- 
ment. A  refined  cultured  honK".  Girls  are  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  receive  individual  care. 
Xuinlier  limited.  Fine  climate  makes  it  possible 
to  enjoy  outdoor  life  all  winter.  Artesian  water. 
()l>en  fires.  Sunny  rooms.  Two  resident  physi- 
cians. Terms  $800.  For  further  Information,  ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  Mont  Ed"gecombe  School, 
Rocky    Mount,     North    Carolina. 

VIRGINIA 


COLLEGE 
62nd  Year 


ROANOKE 

For  Men.  Courses  (or  Degrees  ;  also  Commercial  Course.  I.ibr.iry 
24.000  volumes.  Mount.iin  location.  Six  Churches  ;  no  b.ir-rooins. 
Expenses  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address  The  President, 
Salem,  Va. 


INDIANA 


»» 


Notre  Dame  **World  Famed 

The  Oniversity  includes  the  Colleges  of  Classics, 
Letters,  History,  Economics,  Journiilism,  .Vrclil- 
tecture.  Law,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Pharraacy  and 
Engineering  (Civil,  Meclwnlcal,  Electrical,  Mining 
and  ChemicalK  Board  and  tuition.  $40(1. (H>  a  year. 
Preparatory  School  for  iHiys  over  thirtei'U,  $4(H).0(>. 
Primary    School    for   boys    under   thirteen,    iJ5(.).(X). 

For    Catalogue    address    (specifying    dep.irtment) : 
nBPARTMENT   E,  NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA 


theme.s  than  liberty  in  the  poetry  of 
even  this  liberty-singing  period. 

The  whole  collection  of  essays  is 
admirable,  and  deserves  far  more  at- 
tention than  it  is  likely  to  get  from 
readers  whose  discrimination  has 
been  dulled  by  cheap  fireworks  of 
epigram  and  paradox. 

Clio,  a  MuHe,  and  Other  Emtayn 
Literary  and  I'edestrian.  hy  Cleorije 
Mucaulay  Trevelyun.  New  York  : 
LunK'Mun,    Green    &    Co.    $1.50. 


THE    FRAILTY    OF    WOMAN 

The  Fugitive,  another  of  John  OaLs- 
worthy'.s  newest  plays,  is  to  appear  in 
book  form.  It  is  a  poignant  study  of 
insufficiency  in  a  woman's  character 
and  ends  in  trajfedy  as  dire  and  as 
ruthless  as  Pinero's  Iris.  In  his  play- 
let, Half  an  Hour,  J.  M.  Barrie  select- 
ed the  same  theme.  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
treatment  is  broad  and  in  characteriza- 
tion it  is  vivid;  the  heroine  has  fineness 
of  feeling,  but  lacks  will  to  withstand 
the  forces  against  her.  Her  experience 
has  not  trained  her  to  cope  with  life, 
unprotected;  she  finds  herself  unfit  out- 
side the  environment  of  her  class.  The 
Fugitive  is  not  as  big  in  its  .social  phil- 
osophy as  Justice  or  The  Silver  Box, 
bat  it  maintains  Mr.  Galsworthy's  value 
as  a  dramatist. 

Scribners.    60   cents. 
HOW  TO  APPLY  RELIGION  TO  LIFE 

The  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Boston,  Rev.  Elwood  Worcester,  has  be- 
come distinguished  for  his  investigation 
and  exploitation  of  the  psychotherapic 
power  of  Christianity,  but  in  his  new 
book  on  Religion  and  Life  he  leaves  this 
field  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  reason- 
ableness and  adequacy  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  the  source  of  social  regenera- 
tion and  the  means  of  realizing  com- 
plete personality. 

Harpers.    $1.25. 
A    GERMAN   MASTERPIECE   IN   ENGLISH 

An  immortal  theme  traced  thru  the 
lives  of  Swedish  peasants  in  Gottfried 
Keller's  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet 
has  lost  little  of  its  poetic  feeling,  its 
simple  tragedy  in  A.  C.  Bohlemann's 
translation.  The  tale  is  taken  from 
Seldwyk  People,  which  Nietzsche  has 
called  one  of  the  four  masterpieces  of 
German  prose. 

Scribners.   $1. 

BRUSHING   UP   OUR   HISTORY 

Professor  Edward  Channing's  Stu- 
dents' History  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  new  edition  brings  up  to  date  and 
makes  more  serviceable  than  ever  the 
most  accurate,  balanced  and  ably  writ- 
ten school  history  of  our  country.  It  is 
a  marvel  of  true  perspective,  compact- 
ness and  breadth  of  knowledge. 

Macmillan.    $1,40. 
A   MODERN   BEAUTY   AND   THE   BEASTS 

Beauty  in  distress  is  a  somewhat 
threadbare  theme,  but  a  vigorous  pic- 
ture of  a  lumber  camp  in  the  grip  of  a 
Manitoba  winter — tho  foroe<i  to  serve 
as  a  rough  background  for  emotional 
cross  trails — redeems  the  triteness  of 
Herman  Whitaker's  story  of  tho  North- 
west,  Cross   2\'ails. 

H«rpt>ra.    $1,20. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  OTHER 
LANDS 

Under  the  direction  of  Rabbi  Stephen 
S.  Wise,  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  a  so- 
cial survey  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
parts  of  Palestine  has  been  planned, 
and  a  beginning  of  the  work  will  be 
made  this  summer  or  in  the  early  fall. 

Bishop  Bonomelli,  of  Cremona,  who  a 
few  years  ago  created  a  stir  by  his 
friendly  letter  to  the  World  Conference 
of  Missions  at  Edinburgh,  has  recently 
startled  ecclesiastical  circles  by  the 
declaration  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  the 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  is  both  undesirable  and  im- 
possible. 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  biennial 
Synod  of  the  Spanish  Evangelical 
Church  were  held  in  a  building  once  oc- 
cupied by  leaders  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. The  dark  subterranean  passages 
leading  to  the  torture  chambers  sug- 
gested a  different  world  from  that  of 
the  gatherings  above,  where  ardent 
Protestants  were  discussing  the  rela- 
tions of  evangelical  Christianity  to  So- 
cialism and  Free  Thought. 

The  spirit  of  the  Christian  movement 
in  .Japan  is  well  illustrated  by  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Revised  Version  of  the 
Japanese  New  Testament  which  is  soon 
to  be  published.  Altho  not  forty  years 
of  age  the  old  version  is  felt  to  be  in- 
adequate because  of  inaccuracies  and 
the  changes  that  have  come  about  in 
the  Japanese  language.  Nestle's  edition 
is  the  Greek  text  used  by  the  trans- 
lators. 

A  sensation  was  caused  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  England  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Lewis, 
pastor  of  the  King's  Weigh  House 
Church,  London,  who  wrote  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  clergy  to  renounce  their 
comfortable  incomes  and  seek  poverty 
as  an  asset  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel.  He  now  follow.s  his  own  coun.sel 
by  resigning  hi.s  pastorate  with  its  sti- 
pend of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  spreading  the 
truth  in  the  future  by  "a  kind  of  way- 
side sowing  of  the  seed." 

The  state  church  of  Germany  is  in 
trouble  over  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  cer- 
tain clauses  of  which  the  liberal  clergy 
and  their  followers  object.  The  object- 
ors are  not  yet  .strong  enough  to  secure 
action  making  the  repetition  of  the 
Creed  optional,  and  the  orthodox  party 
is  demanding  that  those  pastors  who 
cannot  repeat  every  clause  conscien- 
tiou.sly  should  resign  their  places  in  fa- 
vor of  th()H(t  who  can.  So  far  neither 
nide  gives  signs  of  weakening  in  their 
struggle  for  supremacy. 

In  spite  of  many  threats  and  much 
♦jcclesiastical  opposition  emanating 
from  high  ^-'hurch  dignitaries,  an  en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  Spanish  f-'hristian 
Endeavorfrrs  filled  to  the  doors  the  larg- 
est hall  in  Karfelona  last  m*»nth  in 
order  U>  welrome  Dr.  F'rancis  K.  <';iark, 
thf  organiz*'r  of  the  movement.  Hun- 
dreds of  police  and  secret  service  men 
guard^-d  the  participants  and  Mores  of 
Riispjfious  rhara^ters  se«*king  admission 
were  arrested  or  sent  away  because  of 
a  threat«ned  riot. 


Inferlakerb- 

a  school  on  a  farm 

where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact,  under  competent,  in- 
structors with  growing  of  crops  and  care -of  live  stock  on  a  670  acre 
farm.  Shops,  work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep  woods,  beautiful 
lake,  boating,  bathing,  skating,  healthful  sports,  right  associates. 
High  standards  of  scholarship — under  experienced  instructors 
who  know  life  and  modern  educational  methods.  Preparation 
for  American  and  European  universities.  An  exceptional  school 
plant — gives  opportunity  for  imitative  and  executive  work.  Only 
the  sons  of  American  business  and  professional  men  of  good 
moral  character  admitted;  the  number  is  limited.  Send  today 
for  catalogue. 

EDWARD    M.    RUMELY,     Principal 
Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

WEST  NEWTON.  MASS. 

Massachusetts 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

For   catalogue  address   DEAN   HODGES 

THE    DE  MERITTE    SCHOOL 

Offers  exceptional  opiMjrtunity  for  boys  and  young 
men  of  character  and  aliility  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Read  circular,  .\ddress  815  Boylston  street, 
Boston.     Mass. 

WALNTTT    HILL    SCHOOL. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  Seven- 
teen miles  from  Boston.  Forty  acres.  .athletic 
Fields.      Four    Buildings.      Gymnasium. 

m'isI  b?<;ei^aV.  i  Principals.    N.vTiCK.  mass. 


Y^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

'  •       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

tfr'itifue  of  t'le  p^i'-f'pUs^.   tii^tit  by   .\rthur   l>r4-<ls.  E-lit 
Tin  I'li'/T"*"!-*?  Ami'  K.       '..'>   -pfit  eafal-jue  frre. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department   103,  SprinKfield,  Mass. 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 


K  country  school  for 
boys,  .\thletic  tiiKi  (^f 
12  acres.  Uniining  track.  Gymnasium.  4  build- 
ings. Preparation  for  any  college.  Lower  school 
for   young    boys.      Write    for   catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.   CLOUGH.    A.M.,   Principal. 
Massachusetts,    Groton. 


MASSACHl'SETTS    West  Newton. 

ALLEN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Where  bo\s  ."ire  made  self  reli.mt.  6?nd  \'ear. 
Modern  equipment.  Preparation  for  college  or 
scientific  school.  Manual  training.  Alhlet  c 
fields.  Swimming  pool.  Separate  school  for  young 
boys.  EVERETT  STARR  JONES.  Director. 
HOWARD  BROWN  GIBBS.  Headmaster. 


School  for  Social  Workers 

Maintained  by  Sinunons  College  and  Hanard  Unirersily 

ELEVENTH  YEAR.  1914-15  18  Somerset  SL.  Boston,  Mass. 

For   study' and    training   in   social    service;    to    men 
and    women;    for   paid    or    volunteer    work. 

FIR.ST  YE.\R  rRDGR.V.M.ME  btgins  September 
23 — .\  desirable  preparation  for  aiiv  form  of  social 
service.  SEOOXU  YE.VR  PROGR.VMME  l)egins 
Scpteml>er  i) — For  further  study  and  training  in 
a  selected  field.  Boston  offers  exoi'i)tinnal  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  work.  Send  for  the  li)14 
Bulletin,  and  the  circulars  describing  advanced 
coursi's  offered — -Organizing  Charity,  Children's 
Work,  Me<lical-Social  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Coinnuiiiity     Work 

JEFFREY  R.  BRACKEn,  Director  ZIIPHA  D.  SMITH.  Associate 


CONSERyATORY 


Year  open* 
September   17th.   1914 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,   DIRECTOR 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  muiic  center  of  America.       Il  ..ITokIs     prpils    llic    environment     .iiid     atnio- 

spliere     so     ne((    s.ry    lo  .1    iniisic  il   ciliKMilon.  Its  coiiii'lctc   org.iniz.ilion,    its   imposing   (  (Ml- 

fccrvatory  Uuilding,  splendid  equipment,  and  the  Ucsidcnce  Building  olTcr  exceptional 
facilities  for  itudcnts. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  .ipplicd  and  theoretical,  includ- 
jiiK    '  Iprra. 

Owinc  to  the  practical  trainini  iti  our  N'ormal  Department,  graduates  arc  much  in  demand 
a^    ti-.icfierH. 

The  free  privilesea  of  Icctureii,  concerts  and  recit  ds,  thr  opportunities  of  cnscmlilo 
pr.KtKc  and  rpp'  irInK  before  audience-.,  .iiiij  the  daily  associations  .-irc  invaluable  :\<\- 
vantages    to    ''•     tiiusi(    Mudrnt. 

A  Complate  Orchestra  ofTcri  adv.jnced  r>t>P>l!<  <n  voice,  piano,  organ  .and  violin  experience 
III    relicars.il      n.l  public   appearancei   with   orcbeslral   aeconipanitncnt. 

Dramatic  Depnrtment.    Praetieal   training   an'l   acting. 

Scholarthipa.  A  Iiiiiiled  number  of  Ncliolarsliipn  in  Composition  (Director's  Class)  avail- 
able    H;I4 

.-MJi-r.t  A'.-;/  /'//   /..    ll/INPIiKS,  Manaaer. 
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PUSSC  NOKMAL  SCHUUL  UK  <jY\lNA«»TlCii 

BACK  BAY.   BOSTON.   ltA88. 

f  w«nty»lith    Vi'ur    Imkiiu*    w  .ilju'siluy,    Octobvr    1, 
■       i         ■  ly     UrW    eiiulp- 

iit4.       8uutl    to 

.        -     - ^     .  -  .  .J     1.    J    ..u    ht. 


i  THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL 


9  Directors: 

*  Mi>>  HtLtN    KAIKMAN  COOKE.  A  B..  Wellesley 
I  Mu>  MAKION  K    t    COOKt.  A  B  .   WelUsUy 

=  School  Year — 

I  Smptamhfr  24.   t9l4-June  17.  191S 

m 

a  Eiii[)li.i:>is     ir>     pl.ucil    uii     the     training    of 

m  the   iiiiiul.      Eacli    girl    is   carefully    studiol, 

a  and    her    work   is   planned   to   meet   her   indi- 

■  viilual    need.4.      Fur    circular    ile^crihing    the 

m  aim    of    the   scluiol,    its    cquipincnt,   iiielhuds, 

m  coursts  oi    stiiilv     in^l   |»lay,   uddriss 

=  MiH  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 

•  The  Brookfield  Schuol         North  Brookfitld,  Masi, 


mr 


NEW  JERSEY 


OPPORTUNITY 


lur    young    women    of    edu- 
cation anil   standing  to  take 
.1  -'       1    nur-.ing    in   a    hospital    for    in- 

curables. Address  Matron,  Francis  E.  Parker 
Home,   New    Brunswick,    New  Jersey. 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL. 

(90  raliia.  frrim  NVn-  York,  50  inliis.  from  Phlla- 
<]el|ihiu.  I  Si'iid  f.ir  haiidsiimi-  Klamonil  Aiinivir- 
sary  li<HikU't  which  coniiiins  unitimi  of  Sciri-tary 
Bryan.  A  uiodiTate  iiriccd  scl.cinl  with  hlnlu'st 
atuiulards.  rrfpaivs  for  all  collcufs  and  ti'cliiilcal 
schoids.  ExpcUi'iit  liiisiiit'ss  course.  Modern  trym- 
iiasliiiu.  with  swimmiiig  p.i.d.  Llti'rary,  atlilitlo, 
musiral  ipriraiiizatioiis.  TTth  venr  ojn'iis  .Septeiiili.r 
2.'!.  Veiirly  rat.'.  .1!40t)  t.>  $i>tn).  Write  FKAN'K 
MACDAMKI..  D.l),  Headmaster,  Pennington, 
N.  J.,    Box    10. 

THE  OLD  ORCHARD  SCHOOL 

1  KiiMA.    Ni;\V   JKR.SEY. 

.\  Honi<-.Siliii..l  f.ir  ilillilreii,  between  four  and 
eljrht  years.  Day  iiupils  limited  to  ten,  boarding 
pupils    to    four. 

.  Special  attention  to  physical  condition  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  formation  of  rljrht  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct.  What  !.•<  iM'st  and  pernianeiit  In  mod- 
ern KindiTtrarten.  in  Montessnrl  Methoii,  and  in 
primary  education  for  younger  children,  is  here 
applied. 

Environment,  Ideal: — garden,  orchard,  brook, 
out-of-door  games,  luit-of-door  school-room  and 
sleeping  porch,  kitchen  and  shop  tlioroughly 
equipped   for  all   kinds  of   hand   work. 

Write  for  complete  circular.  Third  year  begins, 
October    the    first, 

ANNA  G.  NOYES,  B.Sc,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia    University. 


NEW   YORK 


New  York.  Yates  Co..  Lakemont,  Box  399. 
^larlrav  Qominanr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  An  en- 
OldlRCjr  iXUUUMy  Uowed  home  school  for  botli  sexes  of  11 
yeirs  and  upwir  I.  Careful  tra'ninz  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  best  colleees  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in 
Art  and  Music.  N.  Y  State  Regent  Standards.  Secure  rooms 
early.     Rates  $250  m  tioo. 

Maktvn  SUMMERBell,  LL.  D..  President. 


New  York.  Monroe,  (furmerlv  at  Dobbs  Ferr>) 
MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

On  Lake  Walton.  50  miles  from  New  York.  1000  feet  elevation  in 
upper  Ramapo  region  in  famous  Orange  County  9  new  buildings. 
Extensive  property  for  all  land  and  water  sports.  Unusual  record 
in  recent  prepar.ition  of  200  graduates  for  highest  Engineering  and 
Academic  Institutions. 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class. 

Kreoroof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New   York 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


^m 


WAR'S  EFFECT  ON  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


FOR  the  suddenness  and  violence 
with  which  the  European  war 
crisis  descended,  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  on  a  j^roup  of  peaceful  com- 
munities, there  are  few  precedents  in 
history.  The  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  IHU.'J  involved  ijuite  as  for- 
midable a  chain  of  circumstances,  in 
the  shape  of  a  {ifeneral  European  war; 
but  the  scope  of  international  finance 
was  at  that  time  a  small  affair.  The 
Franco- Prussian  war  of  1870  broke  out 
with  practically  only  a  week's  warninfi: 
to  the  outside  world;  but  no  more  than 
two  European  states  were  involved  in 
this;  and  nervousness  as  to  the  possi- 
ble drawinfj-in  of  others  was  soon  over. 

On  the  present  occasion,  only  a  week 
elapsed  between  Austria's  declaration 
of  war  on  Servia  and  Enj>land's  dec- 
laration of  war  on  Germany.  Within 
that  brief  period,  covering:  the  seven 
days  bes'inninp:  July  26,  the  ^reat  mar- 
kets of  the  world  appeared  instantly  to 
foresee,  with  the  marvelous  capacity 
that  financial  markets  often  display, 
that  which  was  to  follow.  Precisely  as 
the  political  developments  of  these 
seven  days  embraced  Austria's  declara- 
tion of  war  on  Servia;  the  Russian  mob- 
ilization on  Austria's  frontier;  Ger- 
many's ultimatum  to  Russia,  Germany's 
declaration  of  war  on  Russia;  Ger- 
many's ultimatum  to  France  and  her 
declaration  of  war  on  that  country; 
England's  ultimatum  to  Germany  and 
its  declaration  of  war  on  Germany:  so 
in  •  the  financial  markets  of  the  same 
brief  period,  there  was  included  a  rise 
in  the  Bank  of  England's  rate  to  ten 
per  cent,  the  hig'hest  in  that  institu- 
tion's history;  the  closing  of  the  Lon- 
don and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges, 
and  the  cessation  of  business  on  all 
other  exchanges  of  the  world;  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Bank  of  England  act  of 
1844;  declaration,  at  Paris,  Berlin  and 
London,  of  a  month's  "moratorium" 
on  trade  indebtedness;  the  authorizing 
of  upward  of  $500,000,000  in  emergency 
bank  currency  by  the  United  States 
Government;  the  adoption  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  loan  certificate  expedient  by 
the  New  York  banks;  and,  finally,  the 
almost  complete  embargo  on  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  this  country. 

Why  did  all  this  happen?  The  events 
at  London  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that  that  market  is  the  clearing  house 
of  the  entire  financial  world.  It  holds 
deposit  accounts  in  prodigious  sums  for 
all  other  great  markets.  When  war 
breaks  out,  all  such  markets  were  cer- 
tain to  rush  upon  London  to  withdraw 
their  balances,  and  they  were  sure  to 
withdraw  such  credits  in  the  form  of 
gold.  Especially  was  this  bound  to  be 
so  \vith  the  German  clients  and  cus- 
tomers of  London,  who  were  confront- 


ed with  the  possibility  of  war  between 
their  (iovernment  and   England. 

The  actual  result  was  an  event  which, 
a  month  ago,  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible— a  run  of  the  most  formidable 
proportions  and  by  the  outside  finan- 
cial world  in  general  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  was  impossible  that  such 
a  situation  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  Stock  Exchange  at  London 
closed  because  that  market,  which  is 
open  to  practically  all  the  securities  of 
Europe,  was  being  made  a  market  place 
for  everything  on  which  the  continent 
could  realize.  Foreign  exchange  houses 
in  Lombard  street,  which  had  accepted 
continental  bills  of  exchange,  found 
themselves  confronted  with  the  m^^.tur- 
ity  of  such  bills  and  with  no  "cover" 
for  such  maturing  liabilities  in  the 
shape  of  the  merchandise  against  which 
those  bills  were  drawn.  A  moratorium 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  solvency  of  the  market — 
that  is  to  say,  the  postponing  by  gov- 
ernmental edict  of  the  date  at  which 
credit  engagements  of  the  sort  should 
mature  and  be  held  as  valid  claims 
against  the  banking  houses.  Such  a  gov- 
ernmental declaration  was  made  on 
Thursday. 

The  Bank  of  England  act  prescribes 
that  every  note  issued  by  the  institu- 
tion should  be  "covered"  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  gold  in  the  bank's  own 
vaults.  But  the  "run"  of  the  continent 
on  the  Bank  of  England  when  war 
broke  out — followed  by  something  like 
a  run  on  it  by  the  London  financial 
community — had  the  extraordinary  re- 
sult of  drawing  away  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Bank  of  England's  stock 
of  gold.  Its  weekly  statement  of  July 
29  showed  £38,100,000  in  hand;  the 
statement  of  August  7  showed  only 
£27,600,000.  Nor  was  this  all;  the  bank- 
ing reserve  against  deposit  liabilities 
was  reduced  in  the  week  by  £16,900,000. 
while  the  loans  and  liabilities  increased. 
Instead  of  forty  per  cent,  which  tradi- 
tion marks  as  the  lowest  safe  ratio  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  the  ratio  of  Au- 
gust 7  was  only  14-Vs^  per  cent. 

Suspension  of  the  bank  act  means 
that  notes  may  be  issued,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Government,  in  excess  of 
the  gold  in  the  institution's  vaults. 
Since  these  notes,  when  once  created  by 
the  Issue  Department  of  the  bank,  are 
available  as  reserve  in  the  Banking 
Department,  against  its  deposit  liabili- 
ties, the  low  "reserve  percentage"  can 
be  thus  corrected.  It  is  not  necessarily 
suspension  of  gold  payments;  but  it  is 
public  notice  that  the  bank  is  under 
desperate  pressure.  The  expedient  has 
only  three  times  been  adopted  since 
the  passage  of  the  bank  act — in  the 
London  panics  of  1S47.   1S57  ai\d   IS6«?. 
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OSSINING    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Suburban  to  New  York.  Preparatory,  Vocational.  Art,  Music  and 
Home  Making  Courses,  (.ariieuing  and  Horticulture.  47th  Year. 
Modem  t>uildin^s  in  ater-acre  park.  Sefiar^iU  h<>Hse /or y>yitnger 
eir/t.  Year  Book  on  request.  Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal, 
Martha  J.  Naramore,  Associate  Principal,  Ossin- 
in^-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

A  didlinctly  vocational  school  for  college  graduates,  pre- 
paring for  (be  Christian  Ministry  in  any  denomination. 

A  faculty  of  nine  professors  and  8i\  instructors.  More 
than  one  hundred  courses  in  all  theological  disciplines. 
Location,  method,  curriculum,  ideals,  pirit  are  adapted 
to  the  practical  purpose  of  preparing  men  to  be  preachers, 
pastors  and  missionaries. 

Ninety-seventh  year  begins  September  16,  1914,  Write 
for  information. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.       AUBURN.  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut    Hill    Academy 

A  school  for  boys 
J.  L,  Patterson,  Headmaster 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Woodland   Road. 


Peimsylvaiiia  College  For  Women 

Forty-sixth  year.  Delightful  location  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Social 
Service,  Music  and  Expression.  Athletics.  DIL- 
VVOr<TH  HALL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certificate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora   Helex    Coolidge,   Acting   President. 


THE  YEATES  SCHOOL 

Sixtieth  Year  opens  September  22,  1914. 

In  the  "Garden  County"  of  the  United  States. 
Limited  to  fifty  boys.     Thorough   preparation  for  all 
Colleges.     Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  ail  sports. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     NO  EXTRAS. 
For  calalogqe  address 

THE  HEADM.\STER,   Box  524,  Lancaster  Pa. 


WZST    VIRGINIA 


Davis  and  Elklns  College 

If  tlEtiB  and  expanse  are  factors  look  Into  our 
Collcgt-Preparatory  Dt-pt.  By  4  t<-rm  aystfin  the 
ORiial  4  year  college  course  Is  covered  in  3.  Tu- 
torial srstetn.  Dormitory.  Residence  limited  to 
.Vj  young  m<n  and  \x'ya  over  IT,.  Endowment  re- 
duces cost  to  1225.  Catalog  and  view  book  upon 
f'lii'-xt.  VWst   VlrRlula,   Elklns. 

VEHMOKT 

Vermo.st,  Saxtons  Ki-.^r. 

Tbe  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  i'-l'^il  V  nool  (or  whol^Vyid'-  Tr;*inin;^  :^T\^\  thorotji^h  '•'lucalion. 
S^^Ci^l  .fft^nrion  to  111?  in  tfie  oj/rrj.  '.'rrtiftcat*  to  CoUtrj^ri.  i^ow- 
cr  v.hool  lor  youn^^r  \''>;  *.     1  r^rttr-,  I'/iQ. 

OE'^iKCE  B.  l,AWi/j."«.  A.M.,  D.D..  Principal 

SCHOOL  AGENCY 

Co-Operative  Schools  Agency,     i.  4i  Pam  row.  n.y. 

I".. .1.   •  All  rU'.v;        '..i.!  or    *,,!«. 

.  oaUioyue  Irce.      Izi    iV^i  r-ori.,rtH. 


Iriiorrn  virion. 


TKAf.HKRS'    AGENCIES 


ef  rOMMf. 


The  Teacher^s  Exchange 

y  A'//'/V         (^     •ii',/l'.rip„Mjr 
■■.U\,%    rF.ACMF.k  «l.  TUTflP^t  AND 


SCHOOL* 


Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc. 

OI      :ill     (fr.l'il-^     Witlj     rr, Tipctfnf 

'r.'ichrr^    in    ot;tainin((  ponitront. 
^.  rt,;,,,r|  St  ,  All.any,  .V.  Y. 


»>•«<•  f  •  ■%. 

S.T,.)  for 


The  Prat!  Teachers'  Agency 


■f,   A-/.-0  0-:.   U-ii  York 

'<•  ooll«zn,  (/tjf>lic  *nt\  prlvnor  vh'Kih 


'  h'-'.h. 


Wm.  O.  Pratt.  M»r. 


pf)orop(a)[iturigf)W 

■rft\K\.  rrvi«H,  typerl  anr|  pl.irrd 
'■'  ■'       f'lo*^  Cfitiriv/|,     .Shr«rt  Storirt, 

'!"*;'*■  f'"    photoplays    rframa- 

•""1.      '  -  invif/l. 

arx  llterarp  Wureau 

»7  .^«ekl«n  .5tr««t.  Brooklrn.  N.  Y. 


The  case  of  the  United  States — which 
has  puzzled  many  people,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  even  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  war — was  in  some  re- 
spects like  London's.  In  the  days  on 
which  our  Stock  Exchange  was  open, 
immediately  preceding  the  closing  of 
its  doors  on  July  31,  Europe  sold  its 
own  holdings  of  American  securities  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  on  which  the 
continent  had  liquidated  at  London.  It 
drew  out  gold  against  the  credit  bal- 
ances thus  established  in  New  York; 
in  a  single  week  it  took  for  export  the 
prodigious  amount  of  $53,000,000.  Con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time,  this  ut- 
terly abnormal  process  would  have  ex- 
hausted all  our  banking  stock  of  gold. 

It  is  true  the  banks  might  have  re- 
fused to  give  up  gold  to  depositors  and 
have  offered  legal  tender  notes.  But  this 
would  have  merelj'  shifted  the  strain 
from  the  banks  to  the  Treasury,  where 
large  depositors,  who  had  received  legal 
tenders  from  the  banks,  could  by  law 
redeem  them  out  of  the  Government's 
gold  reserve.  The  first  measure  taken  in 
the  exciting  final  week  of  July  was  the 
shutting  down  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Next,  with  the  greatest  promptness, 
Congress  renewed  the  law  authorizing 
an  emergency  bank  currency. 

The  law  under  which  such  issues  may 
be  made  was  past  a  few  months  after 
the  panic  of  1907,  with  the  purpose  of 
obviating  in  the  future  certain  events 
of  that  panic  year.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, 1907,  the  western  banks  ran 
on  their  eastern  depositories,  with- 
drawing huge  sums  of  cash  from  the 
eastern  bank  reserves.  Individual  money 
hoarders  followed  suit.  When  it  became 
evident  that  banks  would  not  continue 
indefinitely  making  full  cash  payments 
to  depositors,  employers  of  labor,  doubt- 
ful whether  they  could  obtain  their  cur- 
rency for  their  week-end  pay  rolls,  fol- 
lowed suit,  withdrawing  huge  sums  of 
currency  from  their  banks.  In  the  end 
the  New  York  banks  shut  down  per- 
emptorily on  payments  of  cash  except 
for  small  amounts.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult was  a  premium  on  all  forms  of 
currency  in  the  open  market,  paid  in 
depreciated  bank  checks,  and,  in  the 
end,  an  emergency  currency  wholly  out- 
side the  law,  issued  either  by  organiza- 
tions of  banks  or  by  large  employers  of 
labor.  With  this  came  complete  dis- 
organization of  our  interior  exchanges. 

To  avert  any  such  consequences  in 
the  future,  the  .so-called  Aldrich-Vree- 
land  act  of  1908  was  pa.st.  It  authorize.s, 
on  a  proper  presentation  of  circum- 
stances to  the  Government,  the  circu- 
lation by  the  banks  of  a  special  form 
of  bank  note  secured,  not  like  the  pres- 
ent bank  notes  hy  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  but  by  other  high  grade 
negotiable  collateral.  In  the  law  these 
HHUes  were  limit'"!  lo  .$r,00,000,000;  they 
were  to  be  taxfl  from  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  up  to  six  per  cent,  according 
to  the  time  fhcy  should  remain  out- 
standing; thi  ;i  I  rangement  being  de- 
Higned  to  insiarf  th<Mr  early  red(;mption 
when  affairH  returned  to  normal.  They 
are  not  legal  t.  nder  notes  and  they  are 
not  a  (iov«M 'iinent  issue.  They  are 
merely,  in  principle,  an  extension  of  the 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 


Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  In  1842. 
was  preceded  b.v  a  .stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  "as  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  .$100,WK), 
was  used,  witli  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
rei>aid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion   of   two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  insured  proi)erty 
to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  premiums   thereon  to 

the   extent  of 282. 298, 429. «0 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         141,507,550.30 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent   time 7,243,060.00 

Interest     paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the    cost    of    insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.    RAVEN,    Pres. 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT.    Vice-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSON.S.   2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES     E.     KAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 
G.     STANTON     FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

and  the  placing  of  over  ten  million  dollars  for  investors  by 
our  officials  without  lo^s.to  a  single  investor  makes  the  first 
mortgage  loans  we  sell  absolutely  the  best  6  per  cent,  invest- 
ments obtainible. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  and  state  map  de- 
scribing the  greatest  alfalfa  and  wheat  belt  in  the  Northwest. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

I'.iid  In  C.ipit.il.  $500,000.00 

Person.Tl  Responsibility  of  Directors  over  Jll.000.000.00 

P.  O.  Box  D  Helena,  Montana 


6Ci  Oof     HIRST    MORTGAGES   ON   SOUTHERN 

/O    TO  Q  /O    RKAL    ESTATE.      Ahsolmely  sale.      Let 
nic  show  \ou.      A^fc/t'f  /tsf. 
8.    J.    PETREE,     Court  liouse,     Russellville,   Ala. 

DIVIDENDS 

NILES-BEMENT-POND    COMPANY. 

New    York,    .\M!,'nst    5,    1914. 

Tl»'  Hoard  of  Directors  of  Nili's-Hement-Poud 
Comjiativ  has  this  day  declared  the  regular  ipi.-ir- 
terly  dividend  of  ONE  AND  ONE-IIALF  I'BR 
CENT,  unon  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Company, 
[myabli-    August    15,     1914. 

Tbe  transfer  boc^ks  will  close  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon   of   .\iignsl    (!.    I;tl4,    and   will    reopen   at    10 

o'clock    In    the    for )ou   of    .\ugust    17,    1914. 

CIIARLES  L.   CORNELL,  Treasurer. 

PRATT   &   WHITNEY   COMPANY. 

New     York,     August     5,     1914. 

Tlie  Hoard  of  Dlre<|()r»  of  Prall  &  Whitney 
Conipanv  has  this  dav  de(dared  the  regular  ipnir- 
t<rly  divldenil  of  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  PER 
i'lE.Vr.  upioi  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Company, 
Iiayable    .\uguMt     l,''i,     11(11. 

The  IraiiHfer  iMpoks  will  (dose  at  3  o'idock  In  the 
aflrTiiooii  of  August  li,  1!>14,  and  will  V<'opeu  at  10 
o'clock    In    the    forencNin    cif    .Nugust     17,    1914. 

<'IL\RLES    L.    ("OIIN'ELL,    Treamirer. 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.INO.  WILLIA.MS,  Inc..  Uronze  Fonnilrv,  .WO  W. 
271h  .SI.,   N.    Y.   Write   for  llluHtrated   booklet.   Free. 


Two  men  came  runninp:  at  top  speed 
toward  the  station,  where  the  train  that 
would  run  them  to  town  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  stoaminjr  ready  to  start.  As 
they  reached  the  .station  floor  the  whi.s- 
tle  sounded  and  the  train  was  ofl'.  (Ja.sp- 
ma:  for  f)rcath,  one;  said  to  the  other, 
with  cheery  jifood   humor: 

"Eh,  Jim,  tha  didna  run  fast 
enoujfh." 

"Yea.  Ah  did,"  ,Iim  instantly  rc|)Iied. 
"Hut  Ah  didna  start  soon  enoujrh." — . 
MavchcHlcr  Gudrdinn. 
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A    Bridge    Between    Hope 
and   Accomplished    Results 

/^L'F^  new  policy  which 
^^^provides  for  monthly 
payments  to  dependents  in 
event ol  death  ot  the  insured. 
It  is  ideal  protection.  Its 
rates  are  low,  but  its  bene- 
fits are  many. 

BERKSHIRE 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

PitU field,  Mass. 


W.  D.  WYMAN,  President 
\V.  S.  WELD.  Supt.  of  Agencies 


AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  Invt-stoit'iit  opportuiiltlt-s  offiTrd 
thtTf  are  few  liidi'iil  irnt  npeii  to  t-rltlclsm. 
Alisiilute  safely  Is  tlie  lirst  re<|uisite  and  ade- 
((iiate  and  utiifuriu  ri'tiirii  i'i|iiall,v  iiiiiiortHiit, 
irtid  these  weiu  liieoriiiiatlMe.  Aside  fioiii 
Kovernmeiit  t>i)iids.  tin-  iituni  iindiT  vvliicli  Is 
siiiall,  there  Is  nuiliinn  luoie  <iii.-  aii-l  <-,rtaiii 
than  an  animit.v  with  th-  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  l.y  which  the 
iiiceine  ynarauteed  fi)r  a  eirtaiii  lifi'tiine  is 
larger  by  far  than  wiiuld  lie  earned  on  an 
n|iial  amount  depusiti'd  In  an  Institntlen  for 
savings,  or  invested  In  securities  civlnR  rea- 
sonatde  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $.'),()00  by 
a  loan  aged  fi"  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  $t;iS.35  absolutely  Ih'VoikI  (piestion  or 
doubt.  The  Amuiitv  Itepartinent.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  tlie  return 
at    any    age.    male    or    female. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

in  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.  MUNN.  M.I).,  President 
FiN.\NCE  Committee 
CL.XRENCE   II.    KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM   H.    PORTER,   Banker 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importen  and   Traders  Xat.   Bank 
Good    men.    whether   experienced    In    life    in- 
surance   or    not.    may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this  Company,    for   a    limited    territory    if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,    a    renewal    in 
terest  insuring  an   income   for  the  future.     Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office.   No.  277 
Broadway.    New   York   City. 


GET    THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in 
accumulating  a  sufficient  sum  to  support"  him 
in  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  effected-  bv 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  bv  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  in- 
vestment.     F(.r   a    sample    policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
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f^-\  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I  *fl       <^°U'"=*<^  o'  forty  lussons  in  the  hi'story.  form  strae> 
\^  ture.  and  writing  of  the  Mion  story  taught  by  Ur.  J. 
^■>*  Berg  Esrnnrin,  Kdilor  Lipplnrott'i  nafsaiinr. 
^iW  2S0-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

-  T        .  ■^'"^  "'""^  CORHESPONDKMK    St  HOOL 

Jk.  £Mo«ds  DfDt.  30i,   S    rInL-n.ld,    Slbs. 


pietieiit  familiar  bank  note  isbues.  The 
purpuiie  ot  such  issue  is  tu  enable  sol- 
vent banks  at  all  times  to  pay  currency 
tu  depusitors  un  demand  and  instantly, 
and  to  effect  the  regular  payment  of 
balaiues  between  themselves  It  may  be 
seen  at  a  gliince,  that  the  authoiiziiiK 
uf  such  iss'ues  would  at  once  check  such 
a  run  of  depositors  as  that  of  1!K)7; 
because,  so  long  as  the  bank  remained 
in  a  solvent  condition,  it  could  not  shut 
down  on  cash  payments  for  all  leji^iti- 
mate  demands.  Under  such  ciicum- 
stances  no  premium  on  currency  would 
be  possible,  no  uneasiness  would  be  oc- 
casioned U>  employers  of  ialior,  and  a 
run  on  solvent  banks  would  be  merely 
foolish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
been  no  such  run  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  issue  of  Clearinjr  House  certifi- 
cates, which  was  also  decided  on  in  the 
opening  week  of  August,  is  another 
question.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  use 
of  that  expedient  was  necessary.  Its 
purpose  really  is  to  enable  banks  which, 
in  time  of  stress  are  temporarily  weak 
in  cash,  to  meet  their  debit  balances  to 
other  banks  at  the  Clearing  House  in 
due  bills  approved  by  the  Clearing 
House  Committee.  The  trouble  in  most 
cases  with  the  expedient  has  been,  that 
all  banks,  strong  and  weak  alike,  have 
adopted  the  expedient — thus  placing 
themselves  on  a  paper  basis  as  against 
one  another.  But  little  criticism  was 
heard  in  the  present  crisis  over  the 
adoption  of  any  and  all  reasonable 
safeguards. 

The  larger  problem  which  confront- 
ed the  American  markets  was  that  of 
our  foreign  trade.  It  involved  a  double 
difficulty  which,  in  its  present  form, 
has  probably  never  arisen  since  the 
"Orders  in  Council"  and  the  "Non- 
Intercourse  Act"  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  dilemma  arose  from  the 
fact  that  ships  available  for  exporting 
American  merchandise  were  suddenly 
lacking,  at  a  time  when  all  the  German 
vessels  were  withdrawn  from  the 
ocean's  service  and  when  vessels  under 
most  other  flags  were  unwilling  to  sail 
owing  to  the  possible  risk  of  capture, 
T'nat  this  was  a  real  misgiving  was  in- 
dicated by  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
war  insurance  on  the  cargoes  of  such 
ships,  which,  in  the  first  week  of  actual 
hostilities,  got  up  to  six  and  ten  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  thus  in- 
sured. This,  in  fact,  was  first  of  the 
influences  making  for  the  rise  in  for- 
eign  exchange — for  which  the  normal 
maximum  is  $4.89  to  the  pound  sterling 
— first  to  $5  and  later  to  $7;  rates  ab- 
solutely unheard  of  in  the  experience 
of  this  market. 

What  such  a  movement  meant,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  that  the  war  risk 
was  virtually  pi-ohibitive,  but  that,  in 
the  temporary  breakdown  of  credit 
facilities  in  Europe,  no  means  exi.sted 
of  securing  payment  for  exported  mer- 
chandise. As  a  result  practically  no 
export  business  could  be  done.  In  the 
wheat  market,  the  resultant  situation 
was  dramatic,  as  a  consequence  of  our 
unprecedented  harvest  which,  for  the 
southern   wheat   producing  states,   was 


completed  a  fortnight  ago.  Enormous 
supplies  of  exjjortable  wheat  were  ready 
at  the  ports  and  storage  points  to  be 
sent  across  the  ocean;  this  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Europe's  stored  supplies 
were  unusually  low,  when  its  own  crops 
as  a  whole  were  short,  and  when  the 
leading  foreign  markets  probably  had 
in  hand  not  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks'  supply.  The  wheat  market  it.self, 
confronted,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
natural  influence  of  a  war  market,  with 
competing  foreign  supplies  cut  ott"  and 
with  the  need  of  foreign  consumers 
urgent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  embargo  on  export  facilities,  moved 
wildly  up  then  as  wildly  down.  Proba- 
bly no  such  confusion  in  a  great  staple 
market  has  ever  been  witnes.sed  in  this 
country. 

The  outcome  of  all  these  extraordi- 
nary situations  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  predict.  In  a  measure  it  necessarily 
depends  on  the  character  and  duration 
of  the  foreign  war.  The  rea.sonable 
probability  is  that  shipment  of  our 
most  important  commodities  will  be  ar- 
ranged as  soon  as  England's  command 
of  the  seas  is  made  unmistakable.  Eu- 
rope must  have  our  wheat,  and  the  dec- 
laration of  war  by  England  on  Ger- 
many .seems  to  insure  the  disappearance 
of  the  German  navy  from  the  open 
seas.  The  grain  trade's  feeling,  even  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  uncertainty, 
was  that  if  only  actual  transit  of  the 
merchandise  could  be  insured,  drawing 
of  exchange  to  pay  for  it  would  be  re- 
sumed. The  interesting  problem  still 
was  left,  whether  the  foreign  merchant 
and  banker  would  not  himself  have  to 
find  the  means  of  guaranteeing  and 
making  such  remittances. 

Whether  our  export  trade  as  a  whole 
could  be  very  soon  restored  by  this  or 
other  processes  is  highly  doubtful.  Our 
goods  could  certainly  not  be  delivered 
easily  to  countries  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, and,  if  the  naval  war  assumes 
large  proportions,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  deficiency  of  ships.  In  any  case,  while 
the  contest  keeps  that  form,  the  impor- 
tant German  merchant  marine  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  open  sea.  Further- 
more, there  is  left  our  enormous  direct 
import  trade  from  countries  like  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  from 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Europe. 
That  trade  for  the  present  is  complete- 
ly blockaded — not  only  thru  the  haz- 
ards of  ocean  shipping,  but  thru  the 
seizing  of  railways  in  the  belligerent 
states  to  use  for  military  purposes,  thus 
checking  access  of  merchandise  to  the 
interior.  Prediction  as  to  just  how  this 
part  of  the  situation  will  work  itself 
out  is  at  the  moment  all  but  impossible. 

That  so  unprecedented  a  situation  in 
our  import  trade  will  involve  important 
changes  in  our  home  productioti — cer- 
tainly in  case  the  war  is  long  continued 
— is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Merchan- 
dise, textile  and  other  commodities, 
which  we  have  been  receiving  constant- 
ly in  huge  quantities  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  for  which  the  de- 
mand of  American  consumers  will  con- 
tinue, must  be  replaced  thru  goods  prci- 
c'.uced  by  our  own  homo  manufactuivrs. 
To  what  extent  all  this  will  alter  the 
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interior  trade  arrangements  of  the 
country  and  how  far  it  will  inure  to  the 
benefit"  or  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States  in  its  commercial  affairs  is  one 
of  the  interesting  problems  of  the  hour. 
It  may  at  least  be  said  that  very  rarely 
has  a  "neutral  nation  been  placed  in  such. 
a  position  of  advantage  as  has  the 
United  States  in  the  face  of  this  Euro- 
pean war. 

THE   FEDERAL   RESERVE   BOARD 

Congress  has  at  last  permitted  com- 
pletion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Mr  Warburg  was  questioned  by  the 
Senate  committee — or  by  one  member 
of  that  committee— for  seven  hours. 
The  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  that  he 
won  the  support  of  members  who  had 
vigorously  opposed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Bristow,  of  Kan- 
sas, was  the  only  member  who  dissent- 
ed when  a  favorable  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate was  made. 

In  place  of  Mr.  Jones  the  President 
had  nominated  Frederic  A.  Delano,  of 
Chicago,  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Commission.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard,  Mr.  Delano  worked  his  way 
up  from  the  shops  of  the  Burlington 
railroad  and  became  general  manager 
of  the  Burlington  system.  Afterward 
he  was  president  of  the  Wabash,  and 
he  is  now  president  of  the  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis &  Louisville  Railroad  Com- 
pany. A  member  of  the  Harvard  Board 
of  Overseers,  he  is  also  a  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  a  member 
of  the  associations  of  civil  and  mining 
engineers,  and  a  director  in  several 
corporations. 

In  the  Senate's  executive  session  the 
vote  on  the  Warburg  nomination  was 
38  to  11,  and  Mr.  Bristow  was  the  only 
senator  counted  against  Mr.  Delano. 
He  had  spoken  for  three  hours  in  op- 
position to  both  of  the  nominations.  It 
is  understood  that  Charles  S.  Hamlin 
will  be  made  governor  of  the  Reserve 
Board,  and  Mr.  Delano  vice-governor. 
The  sy.stem  created  by  the  new  bank- 
ing and  currency  law  will  soon  be  put 
in  working  order.  There  should  be  no 
delay  that  can  be  avoided.  The  central 
board  in  Ui  appoint  three  of  the  nine 
directors  of  each  of  the  district  reserve 
banks.  Altho  the  financial  .strength  of 
the  countr>-  has  been  clearly  shown  dur- 
ing an  extraordinary  attack  upon  in- 
ternational finance  and  credit,  and 
there  has  teen  no  actual  demand,  in 
domestic  conditions,  for  the  precautions 
taken  by  means  of  legislation  and  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  situation  in  one  for  which  the  new 
■ygtem  is  needed.  The  district  banks 
Khould  be  organized  at  once,  and  they 
KhoulrJ  promptly  take  up  their  work. 


K<;port-  from  the  ninety-eight  rail- 
roadrn  afT'-'ted  by  what  are  called  full 
crew  laws  show  that  this  legislation 
has  increased  the  annual  cost  of  opera- 
tion by  %'>,7C/J,ni. 

The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

Si\*m-h''mi'ri'-f''iiiii  flompany.  «r<-f<Trfd,  ii'"""- 
'»rly.     1 '/4    v'r    '•'frt,    paynhl'*    Aii«'J«t     IS. 

HmM  *  Whitn^  fVfmpuny,  urt-lfrrml,  rjuar- 
t^rif.    1 '/i    p»r   f*ni,   pnyahlf    Aii(tu»'    Ifi. 


Some  Tire  Prices 

Will  Buy  You  a  Half-Inch  Wider  Goodyear 


Note  these  amazing  facts  : 

Tod.iy  some  tires  are  costing  one-third 
more    tlian   Goodyears. 

Their  price — or  less — buys  a  half-incli 
wider  Goodyear.  And  the  wider  tire  will 
fit   your    rim. 

For  instance,  the  price  on  a  30.X3  will 
buy  a  Goodyear  31x3^^.  Their  price  on  a 
36x4;  J  will  buy  a  Goodyear  37x5.  So  on 
other  sizes. 


which    outsells    any  other,   the  tire  which  holds    top 
place  in  Tiredom  after  millions  have  been  tried. 

Our  prices  are  low  because  of  mammolh  produc- 
tion. They  arc  half  what  they  used  to  be.  Hut 
smaller  output  and  higher  prices  do  not  Bignify  bciicr 


tires. 


Exclusive  Features 


Or  you  can  buy  four  same-size  Good- 
years    for    the    price    some    ask    for    three. 

So  the  price  of  some  tires  will  buy  you 
in  Goodyears  a  wider  tire,  or  one  extra 
tire  in   three. 

Too-High  Prices 

Nowadays,  16  makes  of  tires  are  selling  for  more 
than  Goodyear  prices.  Those  prices,  we  claim,  are 
too  high. 

Goodyear  prices  buy  the 
utmost  in  a  tire — the  best 
we  know  after  15  years  of 
research  and  experiment. 

They  buy  four  great  fea- 
tures found  in  no  other  tire. 
And    they    buy    the    tire 


GOOD^^EAR 


These  four  great  features  can  be  found  in  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  alone.  That  is  why  these  tires  have  become 
the  most  popular  tires  in  the  world. 

The  No-Rim-Cut  feature — the  only  way  known 
to  make  a  faultless  lire  that  can't  rimcul. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure — which  saves  the  countless 
blow-outs  due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  This  one  extra 
process  costs  us  $1,500  daily. 

Our  rubber  rivets — hundreds  of  which  we  form 
in  each  tire  to  combat  tread  separation.  We  control 
this  patent. 

Our  AU-Weather  tread — the  tough,  double- 
thick  anti-skid.  It  is  flat  and  smooth,  so  it  runs  like 
a  plain  [read.  But  no  other  tire  grasps  wet  roads 
with  such  deep,  sharp,  re- 
sistless grips. 

In  No-Rim-Cut  Tires  at 
Goodyear  prices,  you  gel 
air  those  extra  features. 
Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


AKRON.  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

^ith  All- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Branches  and  AgeDcies  in  103  Principal  Cities        ( 17.S3  >         Write  Us  on  Anything;  You  Want  in  Robber 


fCEWANEE 


Pri»ale  Water  Supply  Plants  -  Privat*  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Home  Power  Plants -Gasoline  Engines-Pumping  Machinery 

aulMlm  mm  Mmjf  Oytfll  Smnt  on  Requeul 

KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY    CO. 

N<»  \orh  City  -  NnranM,  lll>.  -  criicato 


'-■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiieiieiiaiianaiiiiiBiiiiiBiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'. 

LEND  A  HAND  SOCIETY    : 
OUTINGS 

A  niiml)er  of  ye.irs  ago  Dr.  Eflward  ' 
Everett  Hale  startcil  ;i  unique  department  of  | 
the  Len'l  a  Hand  .Society  which  he  called  \ 
"Outings  for  Men."  He  used  to  say  that 
men  are  i-xj)ectcd.  and  should  he  expected.  _ 
to  provide  for  themselves.  But  while  as  a  , 
ride  this  is  true,  there  are  men  old  and  , 
young  who  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  , 
these  are  tW  men  we  are  asking  The  Incii-  , 
pendent's  readers  to  assist  in  getting  a  breath  . 
of   country  air   and   notirishing   forjd.  , 

There  are  oM  men  like  the  two  we  are  ■ 
just  plannii'g  to  send  .iway,  one  of  yd  and  ■ 
one  of  7K  years,  willioiit  relatives  and  without  • 
the  means  or  opportunity  for  a  vacation;' 
there  are  the  young  men  who  are  put  to  ■ 
work  too  early,  wlio^c-  strength  fails  them  ' 
and  who  neerl  two  weeks  in  the  country  to  ' 
rccuper.ile;  there  are  the  invalirls,  many  re-  ' 
rovering  from  operations,  as  is  a  lad  we  ' 
have  iust  sent  aw.iy.  Whil^r  originally  ' 
idanne'i  for  otilings  for  men,  the  work  has' 
been  exlenderl  to  iin  liidi-  some  women,  espe-  ' 
rially  those  who  .ii<-  the  sole  support  of' 
llieir  families.  Ten  dollars  will  pay  for  two  ' 
weeks  of  rest,  pure  air.  and  wholesome  food. 
We  have  already  pl.innerl  for  twenty-live  ' 
worthy  persons  to  v  I'llo  the  country.  Only 
iiiffi'cient  money  i'  N  fl  for  a  few  more  peo 
|de,  yet  applicat  ''iis  .ire  coming  in  every 
day  and  we  sli;ill  l>e  grateful  if  you  will  \ 
assist    tis   in    carrying   on    this   work.  , 

rticcks  may  be  n)ade  payable  to  the  I.eud  ■ 
I  Hand  Society,  in'l  will  be  promptly  aiwl  ■ 
i;ratefully  arknowbvlged  by  the  .Superiii  ' 
■endent,  Miss  Anine  !•.  Hrown,  t.end  ;i  Hand  ' 
Society,   101    Treiii'int   .Street,    Itoslon. 

Rfv    <■  illiiRTr)p»F,K    K,    fCi.ior, 

I'rrsidrnl. 
>'iiiiiiaiiiiiiii|ifiiiiiiei'iiiiiiliiinBiieiiaiiiiiiMBiieiieiiBiieiieiiei(iii 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suit.able  for  CLOTH  BOl^ND  BOOK  issue;  any 
lield,  j.s.ooo  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHtH'T  cliarge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  (  opy  t'lust  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examin.ition.  Kox.  Pub. 
("0.,   Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 


Sanitary  Brush  Set 

Four  Brushes  and  Rubber  Comb 

Hair  Brush 

4!/;  inches  long, 

1  inch  wide;  in. 

eluding  handle, 

9  inches. 

Nail,  Hat  and  Clothes 
Brushes 

!'/•  inches  long,  1  inch  wide. 
All  made  with  ebonized  solid 
li.icks,  .iluminuiii  face.  Idled 
with  t)  rows  of  gr.ay  .Siberi.in 
liog   bristles,    w.iterproof, 

WmWm  Bril'^cln't   come  Out 

Usual  price,  $-'..i'; ;    my    price,    with    .3    year    gu.ir- 
anlee,    $1.45   per    set,    jjostpaid,    insured. 

C.    G.    CLEMINSHAW 

171   River  Street  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  Men's  Goods  Send  for  CalnloKur — free 


She — Don't  you  think  we  would  bet- 
ter K<>  hack  thru  Enj^land  ajj^ain  on  the 
way   hom<!? 

lie — Hut  we  did   England. 

"I  know  it.  Hut  since  we  were  there 
think  of  all  the  lovely  new  ruins  the 
KufFravcctH   have   made." — Life. 
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19  HAV  a*-'-  Expense  $ 
lb  I/A  I  Northern  Cruise 


incluiliiig  all  c^iciiiial  cxiiciiM-.,  visiting 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of  Kvange- 
line,  and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  the 
Norway  of  America. 

This  cruise  to  thuse  foreign  lands  on 
the  new  steamers  STEPHANO  and 
FLORIZEL  of  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  Uic  most  novel,  delightful  and  health- 
giving  vacation  you  ever  experienced.  The  ships 
are  huilt  especially  for  tourists;  are  fitted  witli 
every  device  to  insure   safety. 

Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  and  sea  sports. 
No   hotel  bills  or  transfers.    You  live  on  the  ship. 

Reduced  rates  on  superior  acromtnodations  during 

Si^p^^'it.^ie  .tnj  Oi  ;   het-.      StrnJ  n,  u     '    i     t.ittd .^'tue  biit.'k  69 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY       17  Battery  PI..  N.  Y. 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  sailing's, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTours  in  India. 
Round  World  Tours.  Forfull 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


^§Bcrmuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlantic   Coast  Resorts 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Bates 
Twin  Screw  8.  S.  "BERMT7DIAN."  10,518  tons  dis- 
placement. EleCTric  fans,  wireless  telegraphy.  Fastest, 
nearest  and  only  Steamer  landing' passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

For  illustrateti  pamphlets  with  inEormatioti  apply  to 
A.   E.    OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  S.  S. 
Co.,  Ltd.  29  Broadway,   New  York.    THOS.   COOK 
dk  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


Americans  giving  up  Foreign 
Tours  can  find  Ideal  Condi- 
tions in  the  Mountains  of  West- 
em  North  Carolina  at 

Grove  Park  Inn 

The  Knest  Resort  Hotel  in  the  World 

High  altitude.  Delightful  in  the  Fall. 
Cool,  restful  sleep.  Finest  golf  links  in 
the  South  adjoining  hotel.  No  mosqui- 
toes. Full  information  at  offices  of  the 
Southern  Railway  or  direct  by  wire  from 
us. 

GROVE  PARK  INN 

Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


COLONIAL  INN 


South  Woodstock 


Vermont 


(\ci\l,  driving,  line  roails,  tennis,  fisliiiiK; 
open  (ires,  rooms  en  suite.  Private  ballis. 
Garage.      (i|ieii  June   lo. 


FENWICK  HALL 

Fenwick  -  on  -  the  -  Sound 
SAYBROOK,  CONN. 

Beautifully  located,  directly  on  Long 
Island  .Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River;  water  view  from  every  room; 
golf,  tennis,  bathing,  boating;  orchestra; 
rooms  with  and  without  private  bath; 
AiTierican  plan;  $12.50  per  week  and  up- 
ward.     Send   for  booklet. 

11.    C.    riT,\PMAN. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Aveoue  Cars  from  Pennsylvaoia' Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly  ~ 
First-Clast 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. SO 
witli 
»ath 

and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


"/  Have  Never  Been  Sick" 

T^HERE  ARE  15,000,000 

sick  children  in  America. 

Are  Your  Children  Well? 

STARVING  AMERICA 
By  A.  »'.  McCann  Tells  Why. 
Send  10c  postage  for  this  book,  read  first  chapter, 

and  then  send  SI. SO  for  book  or  reti<ru  it.  ' 
H.M.  HARTON,  21  Caxton  BIdg..  Clevrland,  O. 


PEBBLES 

Let's  hope  they  won't  fi{?ht  a  battle 
at  The  Hajfue. — mttsbnrgh  Gazette- 
Tuueu. 

Yes  Austria,  it  would  Servia  right 
jf  you  should  be  defeated. — Albany 
Journal. 

Some  of  these  potentates  signing 
"Rex"  may  yet  change  it  to  "wrecks." 
—  Waahington  Pout. 

No  further  doubt  is  possible  on  the 
question  as  to  who  put  the  "I"  in  Kai- 
ser.— San  Antonio  Express, 

Villa  .seems  to  be  more  needed  than 
Huerta  in  Europe  just  at  this  particu- 
lar time. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

What  Europe  needs  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo,  with  power. — Albany  Journal. 

British  war  poetry  is  not  likely  to 
encourage  volunteers,  but  it  may  dis- 
courage the  enemy  if  they  try  to  read 
it. — Nejv  York  World. 

Submerged  news  includes  that  from 
Mexico,  Haiti,  Oyster  Bay  and  about 
Hinman,  Huerta  and  Votes  for  Women. 
— Rocli ester   Post-Express. 

The  despots  all  claim  to  rule  "by  the 
grace  of  God."  The  Almighty  is  made 
to  stand  for  a  lot  of  unspeakable  sin- 
ning.— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  nation  in  Europe  which  does  not 
receive  some  kind  of  an  ultimatum  from 
the  Kaiser  these  days  suffers  a  humil- 
iating slight. — New    York    World. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
debacle  of  militarism  in  Europe  has 
set  the  jingoes  to  clamoring  for  more 
militarism   here. — Neiv    York   World. 

In  making  up  his  calling  list,  the 
Kaiser  seems  to  have  neglected  Mona- 
co, Iceland  and  the  republic  of  San 
Marino. — Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. 

Among  other  people  who  will  be  in- 
convenienced by  the  war,  just  think  of 
the  job  Baedeker  will  have  getting  up 
to  date  again. — Neiv  York  Evening 
Sun. 

Now  is  the  time  for  European  suf- 
fragets  to  prove  their  full  equality  by 
organizing  a  few  female  regiments  for 
service  on  the  firing  line. — Portland 
Oregonian. 

The  only  good  effect  thus  far  of  the 
big  war  is  that  a  lot  of  men  who  have 
been  practising  the  principle  of  the 
moratorium  have  learned  what  to  call 
it. — Florida  Times-Union. 

An  automobile  charge  is  called  one  of 
the  unique  features  of  a  battle  in  Bel- 
gium, but  automobile  charges  have  been 
heavy  and  frequent  this  side  of  the 
water. — Philadelphia  North   American. 

Some  statistician  has  worked  out  the 
fact  that  Germany's  population  is  in- 
creased by  100  every  hour.  Russia,  Eng- 
land and  France  will  do  their  best  to 
offset    the    difliculty. — Baltimore   News. 

It  is  not,  as  we  understand  it,  that 
Americans  are  so  averse  to  the  general 
proposition  of  staying  in  Germany,  but 
prospect  of  extending  contact  with  nu- 
del  soup,  blutwurst  and  hassenpfetfer 
is  staggering.  —  PhihuUlphia  .\orth 
.4  merican. 
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The  national  tennis  championship 
tournament  at  Newport  opens  on  An- 
gust  2U. 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Chinese  Student  Alliance  in  the  east- 
ern states  will  be  held  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  from  Au- 
guHt  28  to  September  U. 

The  Forty-first  Assembly  at  Chau- 
tauqua closes  on  August  30. 

At  the  Ekwanok  Country  Club,  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  the  national 
amateur  golf  title  will  be  played  for 
between  August  .il  and  September  r>. 

A  Colonial  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Samarang,  Java,  from  Augitnt  to  No- 
vember, 191J,.  It  is  to  "give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  Dutch  Indies  in 
their  pre.sent  prosperous  condition  at- 
tained since  the  restoration  of  Dutch 
rule  in  1814." 

There  will  be  a  national  celebration 
in  (Chicago,  on  September  1,  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  Federal  Re- 
serve banking  .system.  More  than  1000 
commercial  and  financial  as.sociations 
have  been  invited  to  send  representa- 
tives. 

The  liiennial  Conference  of  Friends 
(Liberal)  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  from  Ninth  Month, 
2d,  to  Ninth  Month,  Hth. 

Septenifier  fl  has  been  designated  as 
Labor  Sunday  by  the  Federal  (Council 
CommisHion  on  the  ('hurch  and  Social 
Service. 

The  National  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  fornrncrnorating  the  siic- 
ccHsful  defen.ne  of  Baltimore  at  North 
Point  and  J''ort  MrJfenry,  and  'he 
writing  of  th*-  national  anthem,  will  )><• 
helfl   at    Baltnnore,  Srptenilier   (!   to    /.'/. 

'I'he  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national   Law    AKK/iciation   will   be   held 


at  The  Hague  in  the  Palace  of  Peace 
from  September  7  to  12. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Septem- 
ber 8  and  !>,  will  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation,  in  charge 
of. the  National  Tax  Association. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
sent,  is  open  until  September  15. 

World's  Temperance  Sunday  will  be 
observed  on  November  8  in  most  of  the 
states.  In  some  states  it  will  be  Novem- 
ber 1  and  in  Ohio  September  20. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
Graphic  Arts  is  scheduled  to  remain 
open  until  October,  19H. 

The  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  October  6,  7  and  8. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  12  to 
17. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  October  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
president  of  the  association;  Senator 
Root,  the  Ambassador  from  Argentina, 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada. 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of 'Roger  Bacon  will  be  ob- 
served at  Columbia  with  commemora- 
tive exercizes  and  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  studies.  A  great  pageant  of 
the  culture  of  the  thirteenth  century 
will  be  given  on  November  h. 

Barnard  College,  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  on  November  5. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Suffrage  Association  will  be  held 
at  Nashville,  November  12  to  17. 

The  sixth  annual  Medical  Mission- 
ary Conference  will  be  held  at  Battle 
Creek,   Michigan,  November  17-20. 

The  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  national  convention 
in  Topeka,  Kansas — the  prohibition 
capital  of  the  nation — December  29  to 

./(iniuiri)  4- 

The  International  Congress  on  Alco- 
holism will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  in 
./idy,  191.'}.  Delegates  from  forty  na- 
tions are  expected  to  attend. 

Between  .March  h  and  April  15,1915. 
a  monster  naval  parade  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  San  Francisco  via  Panama 
will  mark  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Canal. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jensey,  from  July 
a  to  10,  1915.  It  is  expected  that  .'50,000 
delegates  will  attend. 

The  seventeenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists  will  be  held  at  Ox- 
ford University  from  September  13  to 
18,  1915. 

The  Second  International  Eugenics 
Clongress  will  be  held  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
(;ity.  September  2S-28,    1915. 

The  S<'Cf>nd  Universal  Races  Con- 
gnrss  will  be  held  in  Paris  in  1915. 
Mr.  G.  Spiller    is    honorary    secretary. 

The  I  ntcrnalional  Sunday  School 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Tokyo, 
Jafiari,  from  Orlolier  IS  to  t'.'i,  191(i. 
One  thousand  delegates  from  America 
and  .'500  from  other  countries  are  ex- 
pected   to   attend. 


J^^. 


Paul  Thompson 

KITCHENER    OF    KHARTUM 
Earl    Kitchener,    next    to    Lord    Roberts,    England's    most    trusted    soldier,    as    Secretary    of    State    for    War    in    the    Uritish    Oabinel.    is 
responsible    for   the   security    of    the    islands,    as    well   as    for    the    Hritish   troops    on   the    Ooi\tineut 
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AFTER  THE  WAR:   A  FORECAST 


ALL  Europe  is  in  arms,  and  all  the  larger  na- 
tions are  actually  at  war,  all  but  Italy  and  such 
minor  powers  as  Spain,  Denmaik,  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 
Even  these  have  the  sword  drawn  from  the  sheath  and 
the  bayonets  pointed  toward  their  borders.  These  smaller 
nations  are  in  dire  danger,  like  Holland;  and  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  have  already  been  invaded  and  may  be 
annexed  if  the  victors  choose.  Treaties  of  neutrality 
have  failed  to  protect.  They  are  written  on  parchment, 
and  parchment  crackles  and  crumbles  in  the  fire  of  war. 

The  war  is  on:  how  will  it  end?  We  venture  a  forecast. 
On  one  side  are  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  Their 
only  possible  recruit  is  Italy;  and  Italy,  however  bound 
by  treaty  as  a  member  of  the  Dreibund,  can  hardly 
keep  her  pledge.  The  people  hate  and  fear  Austria.  They 
know  that  Au.stria  provoked  and  opened  the  war  by  her 
attack  on  Servia,  and  that  this  is  no  defensive  war. 
Italy  declares  that  she  is  under  no  treaty  obligation  to 
help  Austria  and  Germany  in  a  war  which  they  have 
initiated.  Austria  is  Italy's  old  foe,  and  were  the  Italian 
Government  to  join  her  allies  in  war  the  Italian  people 
would  refuse  to  obey.  They  would  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  throne.  So  Austria  and  Germany  are 
likely  to  have  no  partners ;  the  rest  of  Europe  is  against 
them — Rus.sia,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  minor 
powers,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,'  Norway, 
Switzerland  in  sentiment  solid  against  the  two  nations 
that  have  dared  to  open  the  most  tremendous  and  mo- 
mentous war  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  practically 
all  Europe  against  Germany  and  Austria;  and  not  all 
Europe  alone,  but  all  the  British  dependencies  of  Asia, 
Africa,  Au.stralia,  and  America  as  well,  not  to  speak  of 
those  of  France,  which  more  than  balance  those  of 
Germany. 

On  tha  face  of  it,  con.sidering  population  and  wealth 
and  armies  and  navies,  the  heavier  battalions  ought  to 
win.  But  in  favor  of  the  nations  is  the  fame  of  the 
German  army.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  admirable,  the 
beat  trained  and  equipped  fighting  machine  in  the  world. 
It  i.s  not  forgotten  how  like  a  tornado  it  swept  to  Paris 
in  1870,  and  carried  back  with  it  two  French  provinces. 
Hut  the  German  generals  and  soldiers  are  not  trods ; 
they  are  men.  They  have  the  advantage  of  confidence, 
but  perhaps  they  are  trx)  mechanical;  and  perhaps  there 
will  ?;e  more  pas.nion,  more  dash,  more  vengeance  with 
the  P'rench  soldiers.  V(>r  forty  years  the  fhildren  in 
French  H/^;hool.H  have  been  taught  never  to  ffirgfft  Alsacf! 
and  lAtrrninn.  The  weakness  of  the  Triple  Entente  is 
n  the  bulky  but  ill-trained  Ru.Hsian  army,  which  was 
it*iHfj^T)  by  little  .Japan;  but  this  is  balanced  by  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  the  Mritish  and  French  navies. 


On  the  whole  it  looks  as  if  in  a  long  war  Germany  and 
Austria  would  be  defeated,  hemmed  in  by  land  and 
water. 

But  of  that  we  cannot  be  certain.  Now  what  after 
the  war?  That  is  the  greater  question. 

Let  us  suppose  Germany  and  Austria  by  a  sudden 
dash  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  to  capture  Paris  as 
in  1870,  to  escape  the  combined  navies  and  to  repel  the 
Russian  rabble;  what  would  happen  then? 

First  Austria  would  annex  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
despite  Italy's  protest;  and  any  other  of  the  Balkan 
nations  that  might  help  Servia.  Russia  would  lose  her 
Polish  province,  and  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia would  go  to  Germany,  from  Riga  to  Warsaw,  closing 
.the  Baltic  to  Russia  and  facing  her  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
very  likely  with  Finland  or  whatever  else  in  the  way  of 
contiguous  territory  she  may  demand,  driving  Russia 
to  the  east.  Then  to  the  west,  Germany  would  annex 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  extend  her  French  border 
by  the  taking  of  the  French  line  of  defenses,  so  as  to 
make  France  a  second-rate  power.  France  would  lose  to 
Germany  all  her  African  colonies  except  Algeria,  while 
the  Belgian  Kongo  would  give  more  German  sunshine. 
Great  Britain  would  suffer  less,  for  her  own  territory 
and  her  colonial  empire  would  be  protected  against  the 
German  fleet.  She  would  suff"er  chiefly  in  prestige.  Ger- 
many would  be  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world, 
Russia  again  humbled,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  the  only  two  great  powers  that  would  not  be 
dominated  by  her.  The  whole  English-speaking  world 
would  be  more  closely  joined  in  sentiment  and  purpose, 
and  in  practical  alliance.  Military  autocracy  would  rule 
continental  Europe  from  Berlin. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  alliance  against  Germany 
and  Austria  should  be  successful,  what  would  follow? 

First  and  foremost  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  be 
r(!turned  to  F'rance.  Next,  instead  of  France  losing  her 
African  colonies,  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  would 
jtrobably  be  taken  by  France  and  P]ngland.  Surely  Ger- 
many would  lose  her  foothold  in  China,  to  whom  the 
(ierman  concession  would  be  returned  by  Japan.  What 
arlvantage  Russia  would  gain  Ijoyond  her  relief  from 
fear  of  (iermany  and  Austria  we  cannot  conjecture,  but 
all  Poland  would  become  wholly  Russian  and  self-gov- 
erned. P.ut  Austria's  loss  will  probably  come  in  another 
way. 

The  most  irrir)ortant  result  of  (Jerman  dclcat  is  yet 
to  be  considered.  We  must  believe  it  Wfjuid  be  the 
end  of  the  imperial  dynasties  of  both  Germany  and 
Austria  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  defeat  of  France 
in  1870  made  France  a  republic,  never  again  to  l)e  ruled 
hv  kiri^'-  or  emperor.  We  may  «'xp('ft  a  like  result   \n  case 
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Ml  uu-  lUiiai  Ml  the  pie.seut  two  emperors.  They  would 
have  utterly  lost  their  prestige  in  their  own  countries, 
and  would  be  held  responsible  for  loss  of  national  honor 
as  well  as  for  terrible  loss  of  property  and  life.  It  is 
they  that  have  inaugurated  the  war;  and  the  dynasties 
must  suffer  for  it.  The  Stteialists  are  already  strong  in 
Germany,  dangerously  so,  and  they  are  already  anti- 
imperialist.  They  would  even  now  acclaim  a  republic. 
They  ajce  not  so  strong  in  Austria,  but  Hungary  is  only 
loosely  attached  to  Austria,  and  when  the  political  revo- 
lution comes  that  will  nuike  Austria  a  republic,  it  is 
likely  that  Hungary  will  set  up  for  herself,  as  she  tried 
to  do  in  the  early  fifties  under  Kossuth,  whose  son  is 
now  a  chief  Hungarian  leader.  Thus  a  great  war  would 
accomplish  what  came  so  near  a  success  in  1848.  Europe 
would  become  a  continent  of  republics,  for  wheji  Ger- 
many and  Austria  dispose  of  their  rulers  by  divine 
right,  the  smaller  nations,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Holland,  will  begin  to  consider,  as  Norway 
already  questions,  whether  the  luxury  of  a  king  is  not 
one  that  can  well  be  dispensed  with.  Even  Russia  may 
drift  with  the  tide,  altho  on  the  winning  side,  and  Italy 
will  soon  after  follow  the  example  of  her  south  European 
sister  nations,  France,  Switzerland  and  Portugal;  and 
the  Spanish  throne  will  totter.  Only  the  English  throne 
will  be  safe;  and  that  will  be  safe  only  because  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  drastically  reformed,  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  a  republic  under  a  permanent  titular  • 
king  who  will,  because  he  is  not  elective,  be  maintained 
as  an  interesting  archeologic  relic  saved  from  the  time 
when  the  ax  tempered  disobedient  kings.  The  Liberal 
Ministry  will  be  returned  to  a  long  lease  of  power,  as 
was  our  Republican  party  after  the  Civil  War. 

Then  the  civilized  world  will  be  ruled  by  the  people. 
Then  there  will  be  a  long  peace  between  the  nations, 
not  to  be  broken  by  any  great  war,  until,  which  God 
forbid,  Russian  pressure  or  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance  shall 
provoke  China,  and  the  last  great  war  of  the  world,  the 
Yellow  Peril  that  Emperor  William  anticipated,  shall 
come.  But  it  will  not  come.  While  China  will  learn 
western  civilization  as  Japan  has  already  learned  it, 
the  better  western  influences  which  are  converting  the 
West  to  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  good  will,  will  yet 
forbid  western  insult  or  aggression,  and  will  assure  the 
sense  of  justice  and  patience  and  good  will  in  the  East, 
so  that  with  the  rule  of  peace-loving  peoples  will  come 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  republics  of  the  world. 

And  that  will  come  in  the  end,  and  will  be  only  de- 
layed if  those  who  made  the  battles  should  be  victors  in 
this  gigantic  conflict. 


JAPAN  AIDS   ENGLAND 

WE  have  been  glad  to  see  Italy  refuse  to  be  en- 
tangled in  the  Great  War;  we  are  very  sorry  to 
see  Japan  make  ready  to  join  in  it.  The  demand  of 
Japan  to  Germany  that  she  withdraw  her  Pacific  fleet 
and  retire  from  Kiau-chau  within  a  week  is  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Of  course  Germany  will  refuse 
and  then  Japan  will  attempt  with  probable  success  to 
drive  Germany  out  of  China. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Japan  would  not  have  taken 
this  step  without  a  direct  appeal  from  England,  for 
altho  Article  II  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  Japan  and  England  requires  Japan  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  England  whenever  any  "special  interests"  of 


England  in  the  Far  East  are  menaced,  we  cannot  see 
that  British  interests  were  greatly  endangered  by  a 
garrison  of  5000  troops  at  Kiau-chau  and  by  the  pres- 
ence of  four  German  cruisers  and  a  dozen  gunboats  in 
Asiatic  waters.  Altho  Japan  has  unquestionably  acted 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  her  treaty,  her  motives 
will  be  misunderstood  in  the  United  States.  Hence  it 
seems  to  us  that  England  should  publish  the  corre- 
spondence that  led  up  to  Japan's  ultimatum. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  significant  that  Japan  disclaims 
any  thought  of  territorial  aggression.  This  we  believe 
to  be  sincere  and  we  are  glad  that  President  Wilson 
takes  the  same  view.  The  American  people  need  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  Japan's  conquests. 

It  will  be  the  irony  of  fate,  however,  if  Germany,  who 
shared  in  despoiling  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory 
over  China  in  1895  and  forced  her  to  evacuate  the  Liao 
Tung  Peninsula  and  then  herself  seized  Kiau-chau  to 
punish  China  for  the  murder  of  the  European  mission- 
aries, should  now  be  driven  out  of  China  by  the  nation 
she  wronged.  Moreover,  the  power  who  ruthlessly  breaks 
treaties  now  finds  it  is  the  sacredness  of  treaties  that 
has  brought  England  and  Japan  into  the  fray. 


GERMANY'S  APPEAL  TO  AMERICA 

GERMANY'S  appeal  to  America  for  sympathy  in 
this  war,  which  we  print  on  another  page,  is  very 
extraordinary,  but  is  a  straightforward  and  most  proper 
address.  The  German  Imperial  Chancellor  directly 
asks  for  our  approval  in  this  war.  It  is  "with  a  heavy 
heart,"  he  says,  "that  we  see  England  ranged  among 
our  opponents,"  but  he  looks  for  "the  sense  of  justice 
from  the  American  people." 

America  loves  Germany  and  greatly  admires  her 
scholarship  and  her  commercial  enterprise.  Our  edu- 
cational relations  with  Germany  have  been  of  the  closest 
character.  We  have  among  our  people  those  of  German 
birth  and  parentage  by  the  million.  Sympathy  with 
England  cannot  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  Germany.  It  is 
with  no  prejudice  that  the  United  States  receives  this 
appeal  in  time  of  Germany's  stress.  We  only  listen  to 
learn  what  is  the  ground  for  the  request  that  we  should 
side  with  her  in  this  deadly  conflict  rather  than  with 
our  other  friends.  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holwig  thus  puts  it  in 
the  first  sentence:  "The  war  is  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle between  Germany  and  the  Muscovite  races  of 
Russia,"  and  he  ends  with  the  declaration  that  "the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  was  the  humiliation  and  suppression  of 
the  German  race  by  Russian  pan-Slavism."  Because  of 
Russia's  "barbaric  insolence"  he  asks  that  "the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  nature  will  then  lie  with  German 
culture  and  civilization,  fighting  against  a  half  Asiatic 
and  slightly  civilized  barbarism." 

Can  we  believe  this?  Is  it  history;  is  it  fact? 

Russia  did  not  begin  the  war.  It  was  begun  by  Ger- 
many's ally  Austria  against  a  small  Slav  nation,  Servia. 
It  is  incredible  that  it  had  not  Germany's  consent.  "We 
warned  Russia,"  says  the  Chancellor,  "against  kindling 
this  world's  war."  But  it  was  not  Russia  that  kindled  it. 
but  Austria.  Doubtless  Germany  did  warn  Russia  not 
to  help  Servia,  but  to  let  little  Servia  be  gobbled  up. 
That  is,  Germany  stood  behind  Austria  in  the  grab. 
Russia  stept  in  to  defend  her  feeble  sister;  and  Austria 
knew,  and  Germany  knew,  and  all  the  world  know  that 
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it  was  to  be  expected.  And  so  the  great  war  began,  not 
Russia's  war,  but  that  of  Austria,  and  her  backer  who 
had  made  it  possible  previously  to  absorb  Bosnia. 

The  Chancellor  says  that  the  purpose  of  Russia  was 
"the  humiliation  and  suppression  of  the  German  race 
by  Russian  pan-Slavism."  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Russia  desired  any  such  thing  and  the  world  does  not 
believe  it.  Russia  does  object  to  Austrian  and  German 
seizure  of  small  Slav  countries,  but  she  does  not  try  to 
seize  German  territory.  Nor  did  Germany  need  at  all  to 
fear  Russian  aggression. 

Then  the  Chancellor  charges  that  Britain  "avails  her- 
self of  the  long  awaited  opportunity  to  commence  war 
for  the  destruction  of  commercially  prosperous  Ger- 
many." This  is  an  absurd  obsession.  England  had  taken 
no  step  to  limit  German  commerce.  At  her  ports  and  in 
her  colonies  she  has  made  no  tariff  discrimination 
against  German  imports.  Goods  "made  in  Germany"  had 
free  competition  with  goods  made  at  home.  There  was 
absolutely  fair  dealings  with  German  commerce,  and  it 
was  Germany  only  that  raised  a  restrictive  tariff. 

In  this  war  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  approval  asked 
for  to  our  good  and  powerful  friend  Germany.  We  re- 
gret that  she  is  in  the  wrong,  and  are  profoundly  sorry 
that  she  has  brought  on  herself  the  condemnation  of  the 
world. 


AMERICAN  WAR  LOANS 

THE  decision  of  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
posing loans  by  American  bankers  made  to  nations 
at  war  is  heartily  to  be  approved.  It  does  not  dodge  the 
question.  It  does  not  haggle  over  the  matter  whether 
or  not  the  law  of  nations  will  allow  such  loans.  It  simply 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  question,  to  the  spirit,  not  the 
letter  of  rules  of  neutrality,  and  says  with  the  utmost 
brevity  that  such  loans  "are  inconsistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality." 

To  be  sure,  our  merchants  have  the  right  to  send  food- 
stuffs, at  their  own  risk  of  capture,  to  countries  at  war; 
and,  to  be  sure,  the  loan  asked  for  might  be  all  expended 
in  this  country  for  foodstuffs,  so  that  no  gold  goes  out 
of  the  country;  but  a  hundred  millions  borrowed  here 
and  .spent  here  for  wheat  releases  as  much  over  there  to 
be  spent  for  war  material.  We  would  not  sell  powder  or 
guns,  but  we  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
In  this  action  the  Government  has  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  fir.st,  we  believe,  several  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Bryan  him.self  and  elaborated  in  an  address  three 
years  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Con- 
gress by  the  banker,  .James  Speyer,  to  the  effec-t  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce  war  would  be  for  bankers 
to  refuse  to  finance  a  war  by  loans. 

This  decision  by  our  Government  is  proof  of  a  real 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  war,  without  regard  to  our  own 
interests.  It  is  to  the  present  interest  of  our  bankers, 
and  of  our  people  who  would  buy  bonds,  to  make  such 
loanH  at  profltabie  rates.  We  decline  to  take  that  benefit. 
We  take  the  larger  world-view  of  peace  and  war;  and 
in  the  end  the  advantage  which  will  come  from  shorten- 
ing the  war  and  forcing  peace  will  be  greater  than  the 
immediate  gain  which  takes  profit  out  of  a  sister  na- 
tion'g  calamities.  We  could  lend  to  both  sides;  we  N;ri(l 
to  neither;  we  keep  clear  from  complications,  arifl  we 
help  the  cau«e  of  peace. 

Thi".  is  a  splendid  precedent  to  make  in  the  practise 


of  international  law  and  forecasts  the  day  when  neucral 
nations  will  automatically  cease  all  intercourse  with 
those  who  engage  in  war. 


THE  EXPULSIVE  POWER  OF  A  NEW  PASSION 

WAR  kills,  smothers  or  absorbs  all  passions.  War 
means  life  or  death  for  men  or  country,  and  what 
will  not  a  man  give  up  for  his  life?  "War  is  the  greatest 
of  all  games  because  the  stake  is  death." 

It  was  a  high  passion  which  drove  British  women  of 
rank  and  education  to  fight  with  men's  weapons,  and 
weapons  of  criminals  and  madmen,  for  their  political 
rights ;  which  made  them  dare  prison  and  starvation  and 
even  the  contempt  of  their  sisters  and  brothers.  It  filled 
or  seemed  to  fill  their  souls.  But  when  the  flame  of  war 
shot  across  the  sky  all  this  was  forgotten,  and  they  were 
ready  to  scrape  lint  for  the  hospitals,  and  it  was  safe 
for  the  English  Government  to  open  the  prison  doors  to 
the  whole  of  them  at  once  and  bid  them  go  their  way. 

Then  there  is  the  great  Ulster  nightmare.  Actual  civil 
war  was  boldly  threatened,  and  a  northern  Protestant 
army  and  a  southern  Catholic  army  were  actually  mus- 
tered and  armed.  But  it  was  not  real  war,  only  hot 
political  passion,  and  it  all  dissolved  like  morning  mist 
when  a  genuine  war  smote  the  land;  and  Redmond  and 
Carson  made  truce  and  shook  hands. 

There  are  France  and  Germany,  only  a  month  ago 
each  distracted  by  a  powerful  Socialist  faction  that  in 
one  country  threatened  and  in  the  other  had  actually 
achieved  rule.  What  do  we  see  today?  The  Socialists  of 
either  nation  contentedly  accepting  the  tyranny  of  mili- 
tary rule,  while  at  command  the  proletariat  masses  en- 
thusiastically shoulder  the  musket. 

And  how  is  it  here,  where  no  thunder  of  musketry 
can  reach  us?  With  a  sudden  enlightenment  of  moral 
and  political  vision  our  Senate  shoots  off  a  whole  quiver 
full  of  peaceful  treaties,  long  held  in  suspense;  and  the 
President  bids  Congress  re-create  our  commercial  navy, 
a  navy  which  in  the  infancy  of  our  nation  covered  the 
seas,  but  which  was  lost  by  the  blind  greed  which  sat 
and  saved  at  the  spigot  of  a  protected  industry,  while 
our  commerce  escaped  at  the  bunghole.  It  has  taken 
war  to  reverse  near  a  century  of  dishonor. 

And  must  we  say  as  much  of  Christianity  itself,  for- 
gotten when  war  breaks  out  from  the  gates  of  Hell,  and, 
in  the  madness  of  slaughter,  Church  and  the  Christ  of 
God  are  trampled  in  blood?  ■ 

Yes,  forgotten  while  the  mad  outburst  lasts,  for  war 
has  no  reason.  It  is  folly,  insanity;  and  while  it  lasts 
all  other  interests  fail,  rights  of  women  or  men,  rights 
of  property,  of  race,  of  life,  all  law,  all  morality,  all 
religion,  of  no  more  ficcount  than  the  gay  motes  that 
people  the  sunbeams.  But  the  madness  passes;  Hell's 
gates  are  left  open  for  the  monster  to  be  driven  back; 
and  one  day  they  will  be  barred  strong  against  his 
escape.  Is  this  war  the  climax  and  the  suicide  of  war? 
It  may  be  so. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  PEACE  TRHJMIMI 

THP]  Senate  last  week  confirmed  ninet(U!n  of  the 
twenty-one  peace  treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Bryan 
and  they  are  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The  two  with  Pan- 
ama and  Santo  Domingf)  ar(!  postponed  for  further  con- 
Hideration.  W<!  have  disciisHed  th(;s(!  treati(?s  in  detail  in 
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previous  iasuei*  of  The  Indepeiulent.  Sutlice  it  here  to  re- 
iterate that  they  mark  a  real  advance  in  the  movement 
for  the  substitution  of  law  for  war,  providing  as  they 
do  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  one  year  pending 
an  investigation  and  report  on  the  questions  at  issue  by 
an  impartial  commission  of  inquiry. 

These  treaties  are  peculiarly  Mr.  Bryan's.  He  first 
gave  out  the  iilea  on  which  they  are  based  in  an  address 
before  the  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  London  in  the  summer  of  190G,  elucidating  it  almost 
simultaneously  in  an  article  in  The  Independent. 

Had  their  like  been  in  existence  between  some  of  the 
European  nations  two  weeks  ago  the  world  might  have 
been  spared  the  Great  War. 


DESTROYINC;   A   GOOD   TRUST 

TllK  decision  in  the  International  Harvester  case,  if 
it  is  subsequently  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
will  put  a  vital  question  before  the  American  people. 

That  question  is,  In  dealing  with  big  business  shall 
we  punish  mere  size,  or  shall  we  reserve  punishment  for 
conduct  that  is  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare? 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  commanded 
to  dissolve  itself  into  at  least  three  parts.  The  reason 
for  the  command  is  a  dual  one.  First,  the  five  concerns 
which  united  to  make  the  International  Company  by  so 
doing  eliminated  competition  among  themselves;  second, 
the  new  company  did  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cont 
of  the  business  in  harvesting  machinery. 

The  case  is  unique  among  the  great  cases  decided 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  The  court  finds  the 
company  guilty  of  no  acts  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest, or  oppressive  either  to  competitors  or  to  con- 
sumers. Three  opinions  were  rendered  by  the  three 
members  of  the  court,  two  concurring,  one  dissenting. 
The  first  judge  cites  two  specific  acts  of  the  defendants 
as  worthy  of  criticism,  but  these  two  are  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  effectively  covered  by  the  maxim  de  minims  non 
curat  lex — the  law  is  not  concerned  with  trifles.  Judge 
Hook,  in  his  concurring  opinion,  says:  "It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  say  and  to  make  it  plain  that  in  the  main 
the  business  conduct  of  the  company  toward  its  com- 
petitors and  the  public  has  been  honorable,  clean  and 
fair."  Judge  Sanborn,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  says 
with  even  greater  emphasis:  "No  case  has  been  found 
in  the  books  and  none  has  come  under  my  observation 
m  which  the  absence  of  all-  evils  against  which  that 
law  was  directed  at  the  time  the  suit  was  brought  and 
for  seven  years  before  was  so  conclusively  proved  as  in 
this  suit — the  absence  of  unfair  or  oppressive  treatment 
of  competitors,  of  unjust  or  oppressive  methods  of  com- 
petition, the  absence  of  the  drawing  of  an  undue  share 
of  the  business  away  from  competitors  and  to  the  de- 
fendants, the  absence  of  the  raising  of  prices  of  the 
articles  affected  to  their  consumers,  the  absence  of  the 
limiting  of  the  product,  the  absence  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  quality,  the  absence  of  the  decrease  of  the  wages 
of  the  laborers  and  of  the  prices  of  the  materials.  .  .  ." 

Here,  then,  was  a  good  trust,  if  there  can  ever  be  one. 
Here  was  a  combination  honorable  in  its  dealings,  fair 
in  its  treatment  of  rivals  and  the  public.  But  it  had  a 
fault — it  was  big;  it  had  by  the  very  terms  of  its  exist- 
ence committed  a  heinous  crime — it  had  eliminated  com- 
petition. Therefore,  says  the  court,  honorable  and  fair 
and  decent  as  were  its  acts,  it  must  go. 


Whether  the  decree  of  the  court  is  good  law  or  not 
will  be  decidud  by  the  Suprenie  Court  and  the  rest  of  us 
must  await  its  word.  But  whether  it  is  sound  public 
policy  or  not  is  a  question  for  no  court  to  decide.  It  is  a 
(|uestion  for  the  American  people.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  firuilly  decide  that  mere  bigness  and  the  mere 
elimination  of  competition,  unaccompanied  by  unfair 
and  unjust  dealing  with  competitors  or  the  public,  is 
forbidden  by  the  Sherman  act,  it  will  remain  for  the 
people  to  determine  whether  such  a  law  shall  continue 
to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  their  trust  legislation. 

We  do  not  believe  they  will  so  decide.  For  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  court's  decision  in  the  International 
Harvester  case  is  sound  public  policy. 

In  this  day  of  the  world  combination  in  business  is 
as  inevitable — and  as  desirable — -as  competition  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  world's  development.  Competition 
was  and  is  good  as  a  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
But  it  is  no  thing  sacred  in  itself.  To  make  a  fetish  of 
competition  is  to  exalt  a  means  into  an  end,  is  to  erect 
an  altar  to  a  false  god. 

Not  enforced  competition  but  regulated  combination 
is  the  direction  in  which  a  rational,  enlightened,  effec- 
tive policy  for  dealing  with  big  business  must  move. 

That  a  trust — meaning  by  the  word  a  combination  of 
business  units  into  a  larger  unit  for  purposes  of  efficiency 
and  economy — can  be  a  good  trust,  not  harmful  to  its 
competitors,  profitable  to  its  stockholders,  beneficial  to 
the  public  welfare,  the  record  in  the  present  case  has 
shown. 


JOIN   THE   RED   CROSS 

THE  Red  Cross  is  the  symbol  of  mercy  in  war,  and 
under  its  flags  ships  are  safe,  hospitals  immune 
from  attack,  doctors,  nurses  and  helpers  free  to  serve 
the  wounded  and  dying  without  molestation. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  sending  instant  and  hearty  help 
to  the  organizations  in  the  countries  now  at  war.  A  ship 
will  be  chartered  and  will  sail  under  the  Red  Cross  flag, 
laden  with  physicians,  nurses  and  hospital  supplies.  It 
will  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Treaties  of  Geneva 
and  The  Hague,  and  may  thus  enter  any  harbor  for  the 
discharge  of  its  beneficent  duty.  The  appeal  concludes 
as  follows : 

The  American  Red  Cross  appeals  most  earnestly  to  all  of 
our  people;  to  the  governors  of  states,  as  presidents  of  the 
Red  Cross  state  boards;  to  the  Red  Cross  chapters;  to 
mayors  of  cities;  to  chambers  of  commerce;  to  boards  of 
trade;  and  to  all  associations  and  individuals,  for  contribu- 
tions to  carry  on  this  work.  Contributions  may  be  designated 
by  the  donors,  if  they  so  desire,  for  the  aid  of  any  special 
country,  and  will  be  used  for  the  country  designated;  but 
assistance  will  be  given  to  all,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Red 
Cross  represented  by  its  motto,  "Neutrality — Humanity." 
Grieved  as  we  may  be  over  this  terrible  war,  the  agonizinii' 
cry  of  suffering  men  cannot  appeal  to  us  in  vain.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  asks  for  a  prompt  and  generous  response. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  state  and  local  treasurers  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

By  the  action  of  the  official  board  of  the  organization 
every  one  who  contributes  not  less  than  two  dollars  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  fund  for  relief  work  will  be 
enrolled  as  a  member-at-large  of  the  society  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  and  will  receive  the  October  issue 
of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  free. 

Join  the  Red  Cross. 

Japan  has  more  than  a  million  members.  America 
should  have  two  millions. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Veiling  the 
European  Struggle 


As  the  great 
European  c  o  n- 
flict  advances 
into  its  fourth  week  greater  grows 
the  wall  and  more  inscrutable  the  veil 
which  the  censor  has  thrown  about 
its  momentous  events.  Well  have  the 
nations  learned  the  lesson  of  secrecy 
in  war,  which  Japan  ^ught  in  her 
struggle  with  Russia. 

From  Belgium  has  come  practical- 
ly the  only  news  of  battle.  Great  vic- 
tories by  the  Belgian  troops  over  the 
Germans  have  been  reported,  but 
strangely  each  day's  "victory"  finds 
the  Belgians  farther  back  and  the 
Germans  slowly  advancing.  Liege,  it 
is  believed,  still  holds  out,  but  the 
Germans  rather  than  delay  their  ad- 
vance with  a  siege,  by  an  envelop- 
ing movement  have  past  round  it  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  are  thus  in 
contact  with  the  main  Belgian  army 
and  the  forces  of  the  allies.  A  gigan- 
tic battle  is  now  in  progress. 

From  the  great  British  fleet  some- 
where in  the  North  Sea  nothing  has 
been  heard  since  it  sailed  from  Port- 
land ;  British  troops  are  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  neither  their  number  nor 
position  is  known.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  disposition  of  the  French  ar- 


A  WEEK   OF  WAR 
August     11 — British     mobilization 
complete.    Liege   forts    still    hold 
out 

August  12 — French  cavalrv  drives 
back  German.s  in  a  battle  at 
Torgres;  the  allies  take  oosi- 
tions  protecting  Brussels 

August  13 — Great  Britain  in  state 
of  war  with  Austria.  The  Ger- 
man cruisers  ''Goeben"  and 
"Breslau"  sold  to  Turkey.  Ad- 
miralty announces  the  Atlantic 
as  safe  for  British  commerce 

August  lU — French  army  gains 
control  of  Vosges  passes  to  both 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Germans 
lose  in  cavalry  skirmishes  along 
the  Belgian  frontier,  losing 
three-fifths  of  a  command  at 
Haelen 

I  August  15 — France  announces  of- 
fensive movement  in  Alsace  in 
force.  Austrians  driven  back  on 
Servian  .frontier 

August  16 — Japan  sends  ultima- 
tum to  Kaiser  demanding  Ger- 
man evacuation  of  Kiao-chou, 
China,  and  the  East  by  August 
2.3.  Czar  promises  autonomy  to 
Poland 

August  17 — Belgian  capital  re- 
moved from  Brussels  to  Ant- 
werp. French  advance  in  Alsace 
penetrates  within  fourteen  miles 
of  Strassburg 


mies  nor  of  the  whereabouts  of  Gen- 
eral Joffre. 

Preliminary  skirmishing  is  all  that 
has  marked  the  Russo-German  cam- 
paign, altho  it  is  announced  that 
Russia  has  completed  her  mobiliza- 
tion, some  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  time  anticipated  by  Germany.  To 
secure  the  loyalty  of  the  Poles,  the 
Czar  has  promised  autonomy  to  Po- 
land, while  the  report  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  fleet,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Aland  Islands,  and  the 
burning  of  Libau  by  the  Germans 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  From  Nish 
come  intermittent  dispatches  that 
the  Servians  and  Montenegrins  not 
only  are  holding  their  own  against 
Austria,  but  have  occupied  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  are  preparing 
to  attack  Sarajevo. 

Finally  in  order  that  the  record  be 
complete,  France,  followed  by  her 
ally,  England,  has  declared  war  on 
Austria ;  Servia  on  Germany,  and 
Montenegro  on  both  Austria  and  Ger- 
many ;  Japan  has  delivered  an  ulti- 
matum to  Germany  that  German  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East  must  be  with- 
drawn ;  while  Holland,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  have  made  active  prepara- 
tions to  defend  their  neutralitv. 


TffK    KNO    Ol'     TMK     •ORANlJ    TOIIIf 
Anri*r|/>Nn    rp1uft»»n,    many    of    thirn    millionMircii,    in    lln*-    lit    Ihf    I/ivi-i  iiool     HI  n-H     Unilwiiy    Sdilion,    I/fitidori,    wticn     Mr.     Mcniy    'rimrnlfM 

1)1   th<-    (irfHi    K)u<l<Tn    Knilway,    hirriHi-lr    nri    AmtTJcnn,    oIT'ti'iI    to    ruHh    rhnrl<H   ii|i   to   I'lli   aiiii'ci' 
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VERVIERS 


UE6E  TO 
BERLIN 
3  SO  MILES 


■i    GERMAN 

•^    BELGIAN 

<    FRENCH  akdALLIES 


WITHIN  SIGHT  OF  THE   FIELD  OF  WATERLOO 
The  Belgian  and  allies'   left  rests   at   Diest,  the  center  at   Louvain,  and  the  right  wing  at   Namur. 
The  Germans  first  attempted  to  turn  the  left  wing  at  Diest  and  Haelen,  but  late  dispatches  report 

an  attack  on  the   right   near   Namur 


^  From     Belgium 

The   Operations      ^^^,^  ^^^^  conflict- 

in   Belgium  j^^      ^^p^^^^      ^^^^ 

somewhat  obscure  the  position  of 
the  opposing  forces.  Belgian  "vic- 
tories" have  been  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispatches,  but 
despite  them  the  German  advance, 
altho  slow,  seems  to  continue. 
Liege,  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion, remains  untaken  after  a  two 
weeks'  assault,  but  the  Germans 
after  the  first  delay,  have  resolved 
to  avoid  that  difficulty  by  going 
round  it.  By  Monday  and  Tuesday  it 
became  apparent  that  the  main  Ger- 
man columns  were  being  deflected 
around  Liege  to  the  north  and  to  the 
west.  Altho  exposed  to  the  very 
grave  peril,  in  the  case  of  disaster, 
of  an  enemy  in  the  rear,  it  was 
thought  that  the  Germans  intended 
to  give  battle  to  the  Belgians  and  the 
allies  dravni  up  from  Namur  to 
Diest,  whose  center  protected  Brus- 
sels, and  thus  clear  the  road  to 
France.  Numerous  engagements  with 
German  cavalry — the  foundation  of 
many  of  the   "battle"   reports — and 


the  appearance  of  Germans  in  force 
at  Tielmont  and  Diest  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  efforts  to  turn  the  Bel- 
gian left  flank,  gave  color  to  the 
view  that  a  battle  was  imminent. 

At  Haelen  on  Wednesday  a  Ger- 
man cavalry  force  of  about  5000, 
supported  by  artillery,  attempted  to 
cross  the  River  Gethe  and  in  advanc- 
ing in  close  order  to  the  Belgian 
position  suffered  heavy  losses.  Ac- 
cording to  Belgian  reports  the  Ger- 
mans were  forced  finally  to  take 
refuge  behind  hastily  constructed 
ramparts  of  dead  horses  and  dead 
comrades.  The  German  losses  are 
placed  at  over  3000.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Liege  this  has  been  the  blood- 
iest battle  reported,  altho  the  French 
have  admitted  heavy  losses  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Vosges  passes  and  at 
Mulhausen. 

After  these  checks  the  German  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  Brussels 
stopped,  and  the  next  activity  re- 
ported after  a  two  days  lull  was  at 
Dinant,  in  Luxemburg,  south  of 
Namur  and  only  ten  miles  from  the 
French  frontier.  Thus  while  threat- 


ening the  allies,  the  Germuiis  were 
Mtill  advancing  southward,  endeavor- 
ing to  envelop  Namur  as  they  had 
enveloped  i^iege.  The  French  war 
oHice,  in  this  connection,  warns  the 
public  that  this  battle  will  probably 
extend  over  the  entire  frontier  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles,  in- 
volving millions  of  men,  continuing 
for  several  days  with  the  French 
victorious  at  some  points  and  the 
Germans  at  others.  The  communica- 
tion concludes  thus :  "These  observa- 
tions have  fop  their  object  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  public  for  a  battle  in 
new  form  and  without  precedent  in 
history." 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  French  War  Office  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Alsace  is  in  force  and  that 
French  troops  have  occupied  a  num- 
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ber  of  Alsatian  towns,  including  the 
Saale  Pass,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
important  valley  of  Bruche.  They  are 
only  fifteen  miles  from  the  fortress 
of  Strassburg. 

Almost  as 
Czar  Promises  Autonomy       gjgnificant 
to  Poland  a  s     t  h  e 

news  of  a  great  battle  is  the  word 
that  comes  from  Russia  that  on 
August  15,  the  Czar,  thru  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  army,  in  a 
manifesto  promised  to  the  people  of 
Poland  in  return  for  their  loyalty, 
the  autonomy  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom dismembered  and  divided  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  among  Germany,  Austria  and 
Russia.  They  are  to  have  not  only 
automony,  which  shows  at  once  the 
despoliation  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria that  is  to  be  made  by  Russia  in 
case  the  allies  are  successful,  but 
their  language  is  to  be  restored  and 
the  restrictions  on  their  religion — 
the  Poles  are  Catholics — are  to  be 
removed.  Not  only  is  Galicia,  with  its 
ancient  capital  of  Cracow  to  be  taken 
from  Austria,  but  Posen  in  Prussia 
— almost  at  the  gates  of  Berlin — and 
the  district  about  Danzig,  are  to  be 
restored  to  the  old  kingdom. 

So  remarkable  is  the  text  of  this 
manifesto  that  it  is  here  given  in 
full: 

The  hour  has  sounded  when  the  ?a- 
cred  dream  of  your  fathers  may  be 
realized.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  aero 
the  living  body  of  Poland  was  torn  to 
pieces,  but  her  soul  survived,  and  she 


lived  in  hope  that  for  the  Polish  people 
would  come  an  houi'  of  regeneration  and 
reconciliation  with  Russia. 

The  Russian  Army  brings  you  the 
solemn  news  of  this  reconciliation, 
which  effaces  the  frontiers  severing 
the  Polish  people,  whom  it  unites  con- 
jointly under  the  scepter  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  Under  this  scepter  Poland  will 
be  born  ag'ain,  free  in  her  religion,  her 
language,  and  autonomous. 

Russia  expects  from  you  only  the 
loyalty  to  which  history  has  bound  you. 
With  open  heart  and  a  brotherly  hand 
extended,  great  Russia  comes  to  meet 
you.  She  believes  that  the  sword  which 
struck  her  enemies  at  Griinewald  is  not 
yet  rusted. 

Russia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  the  North  Sea,  marches 
in  arms.  The  dawn  of  a  new  life  begins 
for  you.  In  this  glorious  dawn  is  seen 
the  sign  of  the  Cross — the  symbol  of 
suffering  and  the  resurrection  of  a 
people. 

Thus  as  in  the  wars  of  the  past, 
the  great  European  war  has  already 
been  the  means  of  wringing  conces- 
sions to  progress  from  the  Russian 
autocracy.  As  the  Crimean  war  re- 
sulted in  the  freeing  of  the  serfs, 
and  the  disastrous  struggle  with 
Japan  in  the  establishment  of  the 
semblance  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, so  the  Great  War  already 
has  resulted  in  the  freeing  of  the 
Poles.  Thus  this  politic  move  of  the 
Czar  assures  him  of  Polish  loyalty, 
attested  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  news  was  received  by 
Poles  all  over  the  world,  and  it  will 
seriously  disaffect  the  loyalty  of 
Polish  troops  in  the  armies  of  the 
Kaiser  and  of  Francis  Joseph,  who 
will  thus  be  brought  to  fight  against 
their  own  most  patriotic  desire  for 


national  unity,  which  both  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  up  to  this  time, 
Russia,  has  sought  to  crush  out  by 
policies  of  "Nationalization."  As  a 
result  Poles  in  France  and  England 
have  rushed  to  enlist  in  the  armies 
of  the  allies;  thus  giving  another 
care  to  the  sorely  tried  Kaiser,  who 
is  said  to  have  contemplated  a  simi- 
lar scheme,  but  which  was  fore- 
stalled by  the  action  by  the  Czar. 

Japanese  Ultimatum  Altho  it  was  re- 
to  Germany  P^^^^d    that    the 

Japanese  battle- 
ship fleet  had  put  to  sea  and  that 
army  transports  were  being  pre- 
pared for  service,  facts  which  showed 
that  Japan,  as  the  ally  of  England, 
was  seeking  a  pretext  to  enter  the 
war  against  Germany,  it  was  not  un- 
til August  15  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Japanese  Government  were  dis- 
closed. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  night  of 
Saturday  the  15th,  Japan  issued  an 
ultimatum  to  Germany,  forwarding 
it  by  no  less  than  six  different  chan- 
nels to  insure  delivery,  demanding 
the  withdraw,al  of  German  warships 
from  the  Orient  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  German  protectorate  of  Kiau- 
chau.  Sunday,  August  23,  was  set  as 
the  date  for  the  expiration  of  the 
ultimatum. 

Altho  the  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain is  given  as  the  basis,  Japan,  ac- 
cording to  those  in  Washington  who 
believe  in  the  imminence  of  an 
American-Japanese  conflict,  has  two 
reasons  for  wishing  to  engage  in  the 


GERMANY'S  APPEAL  TO  AMERICA 

CHANCELLOR   VON    BETHMANN-HOLLWEG  ASKS  IMPARTIAL  JUDGMENT 


The  war  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  between 
Germany  and  the  Muscovite  races  of  Russia,  and 
was  due  to  the  recent  royal  murder.s  at  Serajevo. 

We  warned  Russia  against  kindling  this  world 
war.  She  demanded  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  and 
while  the  German  Emperor  continued  his  work  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  the  Czar  was  telegraphing 
words  of  friendship  to  him,  Russia  was  preparing 
for  war  against  Germany. 

Highly  civilized  France,  bound  by  her  unnatural 
alliance  with  Russia,  was  compelled  to  prepare  by 
.strength  of  arms  for  an  attack  on  its  flank  on  the 
Franco-Belgian  frontier  in  case  we  proceeded 
against  the  French  frontier  works,  England,  bound 
to  France  by  obligations  disowned  long  ago,  Mtf)od 
in  the  way  of  a  (German  attack  on  the  northern 
coa.Ht  of  P'rance. 

NereHsity  forced  us  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  but  we  had  promised  emphatically  to  com- 
pennatft  that  country  for  all  damage  inflicted. 

Now  England  avails  herself  of  the  long  awaitf!d 
ofjportunity  to  commence  war  for  the  destruction  of 


commercially  prosperous  Germany.  We  enter  into 
that  war  with  our  trust  in  God.  Our  eternal  race  has 
risen  in  the  fight  for  liberty,  as  it  did  in  1813. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we  see  England 
ranged  among  our  opponents. 

Notwithstanding  the  blood  relationship  and  close 
relationship  in  spiritual  and  cultural  work  between 
the  two  countries,  p]ngland  has  placed  herself  on 
the  side  of  Russia,  whose  instability  and  whose  bar- 
baric insolence  have  helped  this  war,  the  origin  of 
which  was  murder,  and  the  purpose  of  which  was 
the  humiliation  and  suppression  of  the  German  race 
by  Russian  pan-Slavism. 

We  expect  that  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Amer- 
ican peoph;  will  enable  thom  to  comprehend  our 
situation.  We  invit(?  their  opinion  as  to  the  one- 
sided English  representations,  and  ask  them  to  ex- 
amine our  point  of  view  in  an  unf)r('judicod  way. 

The  sympathy  of  the  American  nation  will  then 
lie  with  German  culture  and  civilization,  fighting 
againHt  a  half  Asiatic  and  slightly  cultured  barbar- 
ism. 
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Internatittnal  !^eu<s 

OPENING  THE   CHEAT  CANAL   TO  COMMEKCE 

While    barges    have    been    uiiini;    Panama    Canal    for    sunif    lime,    the    (irsl    car^ro-luden    ocean-j?oini? 

steamship   to  pass   thru   the  Canal   was   the  "Anron"  of  the   Panama   Railway   Company,    which    piis;t 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  Saturday.   August    16,  in  a  little  more  than  eleven   hours 


world  conrtict.  Besides  gaining  for 
herself  the  important  naval  base  of 
Kiau-chau,  fortitied  and  built  up  at 
great  expense  by  Germany,  and  thus 
strengthening  her  own  position  in 
China,  she  wishes  to  place  England, 
with  a  view  to  certain  "eventuali- 
ties" in  the  future,  under  definite  ob- 
ligations to  her.  Altho  purely  de- 
fensive in  its  nature,  and  providing 
that  in  case  either  power  is  attacked 
in  the  East  by  an  aggressor,  the 
other  is  to  render  aid,  Japan  has 
chosen  to  see  that  British  interests 
are  threatened,  and  finds  herself 
called  upon  "to  remove  the  causes  of 
all  disturbances  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East  and  to  safeguard  the  general  in- 
terests as  contemplated  by  the  agree- 
ment of  alliance  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain."  In  the  treaty  as  w^ell 
as  by  her  representations  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Japan  is  bound  to  respect 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China, 
with  the  eventual  restoration  of 
Kiau-chau  to  China,  and  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  of  all  the  powers  in 
the  East.  Should  Japan's  activity 
against  Germany  extend  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Samoan  Islands,  it  would 
make  Japan  a  neighbor  of  United 
States  possessions,  and  give  her  a 
coaling  station  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Another  element  in  Japan's  action 
is  probably  the  memory  of  the  stand 
taken  by  Germany  after  the  China- 
Japanese  War,  when  Japan  was  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  at 
Port  Arthur  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Kaiser  and  a  German  fleet  occupied 
Kiau-chau,  claiming  it  as  an  indem- 
nitj^  for  attacks  on  Germans. 


Ships  for 
Exporters 


With  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of 
ocean  carriers  under  the 
American  flag,  and  thus  facilitating 
the  exportation  of  wheat  and  pro- 
moting the  international  trade  which 
has  been  paralyzed  by  the  war  in 
Europe,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  past  a  bill  admitting   for- 


eign-built ships  to  American  regis- 
try, under  certain  conditions  relat- 
ing to  ownership.  There  are  many 
ships  owned  by  Americans  which  are 
now  under  foreign  flags.  The  number 
is  about  150,  with  a  total  measure- 
ment of  nearly  1,000,000  tons.  And 
there  are  foreign  ships  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  can  be  bought.  It 
is  reported  that  $20,000,000  worth  of 
Hamburg-American  ships,  now  tied 
up  in  the  ports  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  are  in  the  market. 

The  bill  has  been  opposed  because, 
as  past  by  the  Senate,  it  would  admit 
the  newly  purchased  and  registered 
ships  to  our  coastwise  trade.  The 
Senate's  bill  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  emergency  so  to  admit 
them.  In  conference  the  provision  ob- 
jected to  by  a  minority  was  made 
broader,  authorizing  all  foreign-built 
ships  admitted  to  American  registry 
within  two  years  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  In  opposition  it  is 
asserted  that  we  have  an  abundance 
of  coastwise  ships,  many  of  them  now 
being   idle,   and   that  this  provision 


FOOD  FOR  GUNS 

The    vast    forces    of    men    with- 
drawn from  industry  for  the   Eu- 
ropean   death    harvest: 

Dual    Alliance 

Rejr.  Army 

Re.><erves 

Germany     .  .  .    870,000 
Austria-H....    390,000 

4,430,000 
1,610,000 

Total    1,260,000 

6,040,000 

Triple  Entente  and  It^ 

•   Allies 

Reg.  Army 

Reserves 

Russia     1,290,000 

France     720,000 

England    254,500 

Belgium     42,000 

Servia    32,000 

Montenegro..       50,000 
Portugal    10,000 

3,300,000 

3,280,000 

476.500 

180,000 

208,000 

Total    2,398,500 

7,444,500 

Cost  of  feeding  the  guni 
$50,000,000. 

^  per  day, 

would  ruin  our  shipyards.  Final  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report 
was  delayed  by  controversy  as  to  this 
part  of  the  bill.  Exporters  have  en- 
countered an  obstacle  in  the  very 
high  rates  of  marine  insurance.  At  a 
conference  of  business  men  with  otti- 
cers  of  the  (lOvernment  at  Washing- 
ton a  conmiittee  was  appointed  which 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In-" 
su ranee.  The  New  York  Chamber  of 
(Commerce  asks  the  Government  to 
assist  exporters  in  this  way. 


Trust   Cases 
and   Legislation 


By  a  majority  de- 
cision, at  St.  Paul, 
the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  has  declared  that  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  is  a  mo- 
nopoly in  restraint  of  trade  and  rhust 
be  dissolved.  Ninety  days  are  allowed 
for  dissolution  into  at  least  three 
substantially  equal,  distinct  and  in- 
dependent corporations,  with  wholly 
separate  owners  and  sto<^kholders. 
The  controlling  opinion  and  de- 
cision are  those  of  Judge  Walter  I. 
Smith  and  Judge  William  C.  Hook. 
Judge  Walter  A.  Sanborn  dissented. 
The  court  found  that  there  had  been 
no  overcapitalization;  that  the  com- 
pany's treatment  of  smaller  competi- 
tors had  been  just  and  fair,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  condemned 
in  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  its 
business.  But  the  original  combina- 
tion of  five  companies  in  1902,  when 
the  present  company  was  formed,  is 
held  to  have  been  an  unlawful  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  therefore  the 
company  from  the  beginning  has 
violated  the  Sherman  law. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Sanborn, 
who  dissents,  is  wholly  favorable. 
No  case  has  been  found  in  the  books, 
he  says,  and  none  has  come  under 
his  observation,  "in  which  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  evils  against  which 
the  law  was  directed,  at  the  time  the 
suit  was  brought  and  for  seven  years 
before,  was  so  conclusively  proved  as 
in  this  suit."  The  company  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  first  of  the  administration's 
three  trust  bills — all  of  which  were 
passed  in  the  House  some  time  ago — 
has  been  past  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-three  to  sixteen.  All  but 
tw'o  of  the  Democrats  voted  for  it. 
and  there  was  almost  an  even  divi- 
sion of  the  Republicans.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill — which  creates  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  five 
members — that  the  present  Bureau 
of  Corporations  shall  cease  to  exist, 
and  that  the  offices  of  Commissioner 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations shall  be  abolished.  The  new  I 
coininission  is  authorized  to  investi- 
gate tlie  organization,  financial  cot\- 
tlition.   conduct,  practises  and  man- 
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agement  of  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  business,  and  to  issue 
orders  against  unfair  competition, 
which  is  forbidden.  For  these  orders 
there  may  be  a  restricted  court  re- 
view. All  amendments  designed  to 
define  unfair  competition  were  re- 
jected. It  is  said  that  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  now  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, will  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  commission. 


Th«  New  Haven 
Railroad 


Trial  of  the  suit  of 
the  Government 
for  a  dissolution  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  system  is  to 
be  avoided,  owing  to  an  agreement 
between  the  company's  directors  and 
Attorney  General  McReynolds  for 
peaceful  compliance  with  the  Govern- 
ment's demands,  altho  these  demands 
are  modified.  In  substance,  however, 
the  agreement  is  a  renewal  of  the 
original  one,  which  was  affected  by 
Massachusetts  legislation  concerning 
the  sale  of  Boston  &  Maine  stock.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  legislation, 
which  provided  that  each  share 
should  show  by  a  stamp  that  it  must 
be  sold  to  the  state  on  demand,  that 
the  company  was  unwilling  to  carry 
out  the  original  agreement,  and  that 
the  Government  resorted  to  the 
courts.  The  new  agreement,  like  the 
old  one,  allows  two  and  a  half  years 
for  the  completion  of  the  sale  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Stock,  but  also  pro- 
vides that  if,  within  one  year,  the 
company  and  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature shall  reach  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  the  Government  and 
the  court,  it  shall  be  adopted  by 
court  order.  The  company  will  strive 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislation.  If  it  fails  to  do 
this,  the  court  may  fix  the  terms  of 
sale. 

The  company  gains  by  permission 
to  retain  the  New  York  &  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Rutland  roads.  It  will 
dispose  of  its  trollevs.  The  proposed 
criminal  action  will  not  be  prevented 
or  delayed  by  discontinuance  of  the 
civil  suit.  P^idence  will  soon  be  laid 
before  a  grand  jury. 

Carranza's  Men        ^'^n^^^al      Obregon. 

Hold  the  Capital       ^'^"^     ^'>'^^^^^^    '■^*''=' 
soldier.s,     marched 

into  the  City  (>(  Mexico  on  the  IHth, 
and  peacefully  took  possession  of  it. 
Many  of  the  buildings  were  decorat- 
ed. The  streets  were  crowded  with 
che';ring  Mexicans.  They  were  to  be 
neeri  on  rfKifs,  balconies  and  side- 
walks thruout  the  three  mile.s  from 
Chapultepec  to  the  National  falace. 
Women  strewed  flowers  under  the 
«oldier«'  feet.  There  wbh  every  sign 
of  popular  support.  The  troops  were 
iind<T  perfert  control.  There  was  no 
*Ji^ord<T.   ())trcv'n\   harl    po^terl   a   rle- 


Harris  &  Ewing 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  MEETS 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  last  Thursday.  Seated  from  left  to  right :  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Frederic  A.  Delano.  Standing  from  left  to  right  :  Paul  M.  Warburg,  John  S.  Williams,  W.  P. 
Harding  and  Adolph  C.  Miller.  While  commissions  have  not  been  given  out  it  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Hamlin  is  to  be  governor  of  the  board  and  Mr.   Delano   vice-governor 


cree  that  any  officer  or  soldier  guilty 
of  disorder  should  be  put  to  death. 
At  the  National  Palace  he  reviewed 
the  marching  men.  Carranza  had  in- 
tended to  enter  the  city  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  he  did  not  come,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  would  assume  the 
provisional  presidency  a  few  days 
later.  Carbajal  was  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and  all  the  Federal  troops  had  been 
withdrawn.  Carbajal  had  placed  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  General  Eduardo 
Iturbide,  governor  of  the  Federal 
district,  and  Iturbide  had  signed  a 
peace  compact  with  Obregon. 

This  compact  had  been  written  af- 
ter the  conference  between  Carranza 
and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
CJreat  Britain,  France  and  Brazil. 
John  R.  Silliman,  President  Wilson's 
agent,  was  present.  Carranza  was 
told  that  our  Government  insisted 
upon  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  For 
a  long  time  he  argued  against  it,  de- 
manding unconditional  surrender. 
At  last  he  yielded,  but  he  would  not 
sign.  The  signature  was  (ieneral 
Obregon's.  In  this  agreement  were 
guarantees  for  the  lives  and  property 
of  citizens,  with  a  promise  that  the 
f-ccupatif>n  should  be  peaceful.  Fed 
eral  soldiers  were  treated  with  much 
consideration.  Iti  various  places  they 
were  to  be  disarmed,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  molested,  and  those  who 
were  without  means  were  to  be  as- 
sisterl  to  reach  (heir  hf)m('s.  Villa 
remained  in  the  north.  There  were 
rumors  that  he  could  rely  upon  the 
support  of  th<'  four  states  of  f!hi- 
huahua,  Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Diiran- 
go.  flis  ally,  Goverru)r  Maytor(!na,  ar- 
rested and  placefl  in  prison  (Jencrul 
Alvaraflo,  ;i  frienri  of  f!arranza  anti 
the  cornm.'iridf'r  of    the    garrison    at 


Guaymas.  Our  Government,  it  is  said, 
has  sent  George  C.  Carothers  to  rea- 
son with  Villa  and  to  warn  him  that 
he  must  not  oppose  Carranza.  Three 
of  the  American  battleships  have 
sailed  away  from  Vera  Cruz.  Full 
possession  of  Mazatlan  was  gained  by 
the  rebels  on  the  11th,  after  four 
days'  fighting.  Fifteen  captured  Fed- 
eral officers  were  put  to  death  in 
front  of  the  custom  house. 

President  Wilson  has  sent 
to  Santo  Domingo  a  spe- 

omingo  g  j  ^  J  commission,  com- 
posed of  ex-Governor  Fort,  of  New 
Jersey;  Charles  C.  Smith,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  the  United  States 
Minister,  James  M.  Sullivan.  They 
will  present  for  the  consideration  of 
President  Bordas  and  the  revolu- 
tionists a  plan  for  the  pacification  of 
the  country.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  plan  involves  united 
action  by  the  two  factions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  a  general  election, 
which  may  take  place  under  the  su- 
pervision of  United  States  officers. 
The  commission  will  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  armistice  which  was 
recently  ordered,  and  which  will  ex- 
pire on  the  21st. 

Reports  from  Ilayti  say  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  the  gov- 
ernment must  apply  to  the  United 
States  for  help.  It  is  said  that  Presi- 
dent Zanior  is  now  inclined  to  ask 
for  such  a  fiscal  protectorate  as  was 
established  in  Santo  Domingo,  l)ut 
that  this  is  bitterly  opposed  I)y  influ- 
ential i)oliticians,  who  tell  the  jx'opie 
that  it  would  mean  slavery  for  them. 
Ft  is  asserted  that  he  has  been  re- 
strained by  threats  of  assassiiuition. 


THE  SOCIALISTS  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR 

HV    WILLIAM  KNGLISH    WALLING 


Uti  6inct  the  Great  War  began 
there  han  beta  almust  no  reference 
in  any  of  the  dispatches  as  to  the 
part  the  Suciatists  and  workimjintn 
of  Europt  are  playing  in  the  situa- 
tion. This  is  most  surprizing,  for  the 
ufor king  men  are  the  one  class  of  citi- 
zens in  all  nations  who  are  persist- 
ently and  consistently  the  bittered 
in  their  opposition  to  U)ar.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  asked  Mr.  Walling  to 
explain  to  our  readers  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  Socialists.  No  writer  of 
the  United  States  is  more  competent 
to  discuss  this  question  than  he,  as 
for  years  he  haa  been  a  thoro  student 
of  the  subject  as  his  numerous  moga- 
zine  articles  and  books  attest.  His 
volumes,  "Socialism  as  It  Is"  and 
"The  Larger  Aspects  of  Socialism," 
are  standard  works  of  their  kind. — 
The  Editor. 

IF  we  get  down  to  actualities,  the 
Socialist  parties  of  the  countries 
involved  have  done  nothing  what- 
ever to  stop  the  war.  After  all  these 
years  of  anti-war  talk  they  inaugu- 
rated no  general  or  partial  strike,  in- 
terfered in  no  organized  or  effective 
way  with  military  discipline  and  did 
not  delay  the  mobilization  a  single 
hour. 

Italy,  possibly,  is  an  exception.  She 
is  not  in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable, 
as  many  of  the  dispatches  state  that 
the  threat  of  a  general  strike  and  in- 
surrection by  her  Socialists — both 
reformers  and  revolutionists — by  her 
labor  unions,  by  her  Republicans,  and 
other  radical  and  democratic  ele- 
ments, carried  the  day.  Two  great 
forces,  however,  were  at  work  in  the 
same  direction— the  anti-Austrian 
ultra  patriots  (deadly  enemies  of  the 
Socialists)  and  the  accident  of  a 
general  strike  in  June,  which  in- 
volved nearly  2,000,000  strikers, 
caused  twenty  deaths,  brought  bar- 
ricades and  revolts  in  many  places 
and  as  an  aftermath  brought  no  less 
than  6000  strikers  before  the  courts 
— so  that  another  general  strike  was 
being  seriously  considered  as  a  pro- 
test against  such  reprisals,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  general  strike  of 
June  was  in  reality  anti-military,  be- 
ing a  protest  against  the  effects  of 
the  Tripoli  war. 

It  will  only  take  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion to  see  that — after  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium — the  'Socialists 
of  Belgium,  France,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain are  also  in  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion. The  Socialists  of  France  had 
voted  in  favor  of  an  international 
general  strike  in  case  of  war  as  late 
as  the  fifteenth  of  July  and  the  ma- 
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jority  of  those  of  Belgium  and  Great 
Hritain  also  favored  the  well  known 
Keir-Hardie  and  Vaillant  resolution 
which  was  to  have  been  decided  this 
month  at  the  proposed  international 
Socialiat  Congress.  French  and  Brit- 
ish parties  alike  took  the  stand,  most 
desired  by  Germany,  that  Russia  - 
by  mobilizing — was  the  aggressor  in 
the  war. 

On  the  invasion  of  Belgium— 
which  was  admitted  to  have  been  a 
wrong  even  by  Bethmann-HoUweg-  — 
all  was  changed  in  a  day.  The  inter- 
national congresses  have  been 
unanimous  in  declaring  for  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  nations.  The 
majority  (led  by  Bebel)  has  always 
favored  the  defense  of  every  country 
against  the  invader — and  the  con- 
gresses have  been  unanimous  again 
in  declaring  that  such  resistance 
ought  to  be  made  where  the  aggres- 
sor was  a  markedly  less  democratic 
country — nearly  all  agreeing  that 
the  German  Government  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  Russian  and  the  French 
to  the  German.  Neither  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  nor 
anywhere  in  the  world  was  a  single 
Socialist  voice  raised  in  protest  when 
the  Belgian  'Socialists  hurled  them- 
selves into  the  war  to  defend  their 
country  against  this  ivanton  inva- 
sion. 

The  record  of  the  British  Labor 
Party  is  not  so  clear.  After  the  coun- 
try was  already  at  war  it  declared  it- 
self ready  to  fight — because  the  gov- 
ernment had  declared  war.  The  day 
before  the  British  declaration  of  war 
when  Belgian  workers  had  already 
decided  to  defend  their  country,  and 
when  Belgium  had  appealed  to  Eng- 
land for  aid,  the  Laborites  had  been 
against  war.  The  Daily  Citizen  de- 
clared that  Continental  conditions 
did  not  concern  the  British  workers, 
while  J.  R.  MacDonald  denied  in 
Parliament  that  Belgium  was  in  dan- 
ger— even  after  she  was  invaded. 
Compare  this  with  the  Daily  Citi- 
zen's statement  the  next  day,  after 
the  declaration  of  war : 

Our  horror  at  the  orig'in  of  the  war 
must  give  way  to  an  understanding  of 
Great  Britain's  position.  We  are  at 
grips  with  a  power  which  has  set  itself 
to  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  this 
country.  That  is  an  outstanding  fact 
which  no  argument  can  dispel,  no  re- 
gret can  alter.  While  grave  danger  to 
our  existence  as  a  nation  confronts  us, 
all  of  us  must  stand  together  in  defense 
of  our  motherland. 

We  must  also  make  an  exception 
of  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Czar's  Government  was  an  aggressor, 
nor  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all  gov- 
ernments. Every  Russian  Socialist 
will  gladly  admit  both  points.  Nor 
can  there  be  anv  doubt  that  Russian 


Socialists  have  done  everything  to 
overthrow  their  Government  and  will 
redouble  their  heroic  sacrifices  dur- 
ing the  war.  Every  Russian  Socialist 
ieadei'  has  declared  as  much. 

Hut  if  there  was  any  doubt  it  must 
have  been  removed  by  the  recent 
general  strike  which  involved  200,000 
men  in  St.  Petersburg  and  surely 
from  the  various  reports  no  less  than 
500,000  in  the  country.  After  the 
twenty-first  of  July,  when  President 
Poincare  was  visiting  the  capital,  it 
turned  into  an  imposing  anti-war  re- 
volt. The  Cossacks  were  instructed  to 
use  the  knout  in  order  that  the  re- 
actionary representative  of  the  $4,- 
000,000,000  France  has  invested  in 
Russian  military  railways  and  Cos- 
sacks might  not  get  an  idea  of  how 
the  people  loved  the  Government  and 
its  projects  of  war. 

From  riots  the  workers  past  on 
the  23rd  to  barricades  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  they  had  never  been  be- 
fore— not  even  in  the  giant  revolt  of 
1905.  On  the  24th  they  held  up  trains 
in  Finland,  on  the  25th  they  stopped 
the  trains  at  many  points  between 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  many 
railroad  workers  struck,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  ordered  out  to 
protect  this  all-important  line.  On 
the  26th  (two  days  before  the  Aus- 
trian-Servian war)  a  state  of  siege 
was  declared  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow. 

Doubtless  overwhelming  military 
forces  and  the  most  bloody  repres- 
sion will  have  supprest  this  revolt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  who 
can  doubt — after  the  mutinies  and 
disturbances  of  the  Russian-Japan- 
ese war — that  they  will  break  out 
again  at  the  first  favorable  moment, 
or  that  this  moment  will  soon  ar- 
rive? It  is  significant  that  the  revolt 
was  still  going  on  in  Warsaw  on  the 
day  of  the  declaration  of  war — and 
of  the  Russian  censorship — July  28. 
One  of  the  largest  magazines  in 
Warsaw  was  blown  up  on  that  day. 
And  of  course  the  sharpest  revolts 
may  be  expected  in  Finland,  Poland, 
the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  Cau- 
casus. 

This  leaves  us  only  Austria  and 
Germany  to  consider.  What  did  their 
Socialists  do  to  stop  the  invasions  of 
Servia  and  Belgium  by  their  gov- 
ernments? When  it  comes  to  overt 
action,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  none  of 
the  other  parties  Avas  tested,  so  that 
we  cannot  say  what  they  would  have 
done  had  their  governments  been 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  Austria  was  the  aggres- 
sor against  Servia,  and  Germany 
against  Belgium,  whatever  the  role 
played   by    Russia   and    France. 
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The  Austrian  and  German  parties 
were  undoubtedly  tested,  and  failed 
to  do  anything— beyond  issuing 
proclamations  against  the  war.  But 
the  real  question  remains :  Were  they 
unwilling  to  take  the  risk,  or  were 
they  utterly  powerless? 

The  Austrian  situation  need  not 
detain  us.  No  Socialist  party  is  more 
strenuously  opposed  to  militarism 
and  nationalism.  This  is  the  very  con- 
dition of  the  party's  brilliant  success 
in  the  past,  and  even  of  its  existence 
in  a  country  of  many  nationalities 
like  Austria.  But  the  Austrian  So- 
cialists are  both  proportionately 
weaker  than  the  German  and  are  con- 
fronted by  an  even  more  autocratic 
government. 

But  how  about  Germany?  The 
leading  German  Socialists  have  de- 
clared that  they  would  fight  in  de- 
fense of  Germany  against  an  aggres- 
sion of  the  Czarism.  They  have  also 
declared  that  Germany  could  have  no 
legitimate  quarrel  with  England  or 
France.  And  Kantsky  has  declared 
that  Socialists  should  resist  to  the 
bitter  end  a  world  war  involving  all 
these  powers.  But  few  German  lead- 
ers have  so  definitely  outlined  their 
position  as  to  a  world  war. 

Then  the  party  has  been  equally 
wavering  as  to  the  means  to  stop 
war.  They  have  neglected  the  inter- 
national general  strike  proposed  by 
the  Socialists  of  France  and  England 
as  being  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Socialists  to  carry  out  in  any  of 
these  countries — and  they  are  doubt- 
less right.  They  favored  instead  the 
rejection  of  military  supplies  by 
Parliament — a  much  wiser  and  more 
effective  policy — and  replied  to  the 
British  S^xiialists  by  showing  that 
they  had  voted  in  favor  of  budgets 
carrying  military  supplies. 

But  last  year,  191.3,  after  half  a 
century  of  this  policy  the  German 
party  in  Parliament  voted  the  Gov- 
f-rnment  money  xperifi rally  devoted 
to  an  increane  of  the  German  army 
by  40,000  men,  and  were  Huntained 
by  tvio-thirdn  of  the  party  confireHH 
— against  the  bitter  and  stil]  con- 
tinued opposition  of  the  minority. 
After  thi.s  all  talk  of  the  anti-mili- 
tarism of  the  German  party  an  a 
y)hole  xn  monstrou.s  pretense.  The 
party  had  this  one  opportunity  to 
act  the  opportunity  for  which  it 
had  claimed  to  be  waiting  for  fifty 
yearn.  The  r;f;rman  party  acted.  And. 
it  a/:ted,  in  favor  of  miiitariHm.  It 
gave  the  Kai'ier  40,000  additional 
troopM  with  which  to  begin  this  war. 

The  lame  defen.se  was  that  the  rich 
were  to  pay  the  new  taxes.  As  if  we 
could  favor  the  increase  of  an  army 
and  military  expenses  merely  because 
somebody  ehe  pays  the  money  bill. 
Th»-    workers    furnish    the    bulk    of 


the   40,000    men   and   pay    in   blood. 

The  majority  claimed  the  bill 
would  have  past  without  its  sup- 
port. But  this  was  not  admitted  by 
the  minority,  who  pointed  out  that 
this  was  the  opportunity  at  least  for 
resistance  to  militarism.  The  ma- 
jority claimed  that  it  had  not  voted 
that  the  new  military  expenditures 
should  be  made,  but  had  merely 
voted  the  money  to  be  specifically  de- 
voted to  these  expenditures  (I  have 
explained  the  whole  situation  at 
length  elsewhere). 

The  very  nature  of  the  excuses 
shows  they  were  mere  pretexts — 
which  is  finally  proved  by  the  admis- 
sion of  two  or  the  majority  leaders 
before  the  Party  Congress,  admis- 
sion quoted  against  them  in  Vor- 
wdrts'  leading  editorial,  that  the 
majority  was  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  to  vote  otherwise  would  mean 
that  the  Socialist  delegation  would 
be  reduced  from  110  to  40  (which 
would  include  the  loss  of  their  own 
seats).  Because  militarism  is  popu- 
lar among  the  middle  classes  who 
hold  the  balance  of  political  power — 
especially  when  the  rich  pay  for  it — 
the  Socialists  abandoned  their  prin- 
ciples and  voted  the  money  to  in- 
crease the  army!  Thus  at  the  time 
when  their  anti-militarism  ought  to 
have  reached  its  highest  point  it  ab- 
solutely failed.  So  that  the  German 
Socialist  Party  must  take  its  full 
share  of  responsibility  for  this  war. 

The  powerful  minority,  however, 
representing  at  least  400,000  party 
members,  if  not  more  (of  the  1,150,- 
000  members),  did  not  cease  their 
revolutionary  agitation.  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  espe- 
cially (now  reported  to  have  been 
shot  by  the  Kaiser)  were  a  host  in 
themselves,  and  recently  have  won 
the  most  powerful  Socialist  body  in 
the  country,  that  of  greater  Berlin, 
to  their  standpoint. 

The  Reichstag  elections,  because 
of  the  unequal  election  districts 
which  give  one  voter  in  Ilohenzollern 
the  .same  voice  as  ten  voters  of  Ber- 
lin, are  entirely  controlled  y)y  middle- 
class  voters,  who  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  all  but  some  fifty  industrial 
districts,  and  a  somewhat  largo  num- 
ber of  rural  districts  in  control  of 
the  Prussian  nobility  and  the  middle- 
cla.sH  are  militarists.  But  the  indus- 
trial masses,  who  furnish  the  sol- 
diers, are  not  only  anti-militarists, 
but  are  embittered  against  the  oflfi- 
cers  to  the  last  degree.  There  have 
been  over  10,000  suicides,  due  largely 
to  brutality,  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war.  Aful  when  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg said  that  such  brutality  was  an 
"every-day  affair,"  and  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government,  she  was 
af)le  in  a  short  time  to  produce  over 


a  thousand  witnesses  and  her  law- 
yers accumulated  32,000  cases  of 
abuse. 

At  the  same  time  Liebknecht  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  officers  and 
officials  are  corrupt  and  that  all  the 
great  armament  firms,  the  chief 
source  of  corruption,  were  interna- 
tional in  their  owoiership  and  opera- 
tion— catering  to  Germany's  chief 
enemy,  Russia,  and  even  subsidizing: 
the  anti-German  press  of  Paris. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  German 
revolutionary  Socialists  imagined 
that  a  general  strike  would  be  possi- 
ble at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  but  all  hope  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  at 
war,  at  first,  to  weaken,  and  later  to 
overthrow  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
probably  no  less  than  a  million  of 
the  Kaiser's  soldiers  hate  their  offi- 
cers more  than  any  foreign  foe  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  Poles,  Alsatians 
and  Danes  in  the  army)  a  number  of 
highly  interesting  developments  may 
be  expected: 

1.  Breaches  in  discipline.  The  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  soldiers'  lives 
by  the  oflRcers  will  often  lead,  as  be- 
fore Liege,  to  refusals  to  charge 
again.  Discipline  will  be  steadily 
undermined. 

2.  Single  desertions  and  surrender 
by  groups  have  already  been  re- 
ported in  considerable  numbers. 
Some  captured  soldiers  in  Belgium 
explained  that  they  did  not  know 
they  were  fighting  Belgium,  others 
that  they  didn't  know  who  they  were 
fighting,  others  that  they  had  been 
butchered  or  starved,  others  merely 
that  they  were  Socialists  and  op- 
posed to  the  war — all  being  excuses 
for  surrender.  Many  declared  they 
were  not  going  back  to  Germany. 

3.  As  night  attacks  are  becoming 
frequent  officers  will  be  more  and 
more  frequently  shot  by  their  own 
soldiers.  They  may  even  be  deci- 
mated in  this  way  before  the  war  is 
over,  as  happened  in  a  number  of 
Russian  regiments  in  the  Japanese 
war. 

Many  embittered  German  Social- 
ists, tortured  and  driven  into  the 
shambles  against  peaceable  Belgians 
or  French,  will  remember  the  advice 
that  the  recent  Premier  of  France, 
Aristide  Briand,  in  his  Socialist  days, 
gave  to  soldiers  ordered  to  fire  on 
strikers.  "If  the  order  to  fire  per- 
sists," said  Briand,  "if  the  obstinate 
officer  still  tries  to  coerce  the  will  of 
the  soldiers  in  spite  of  everything. 
.  .  .  Oh,  no  doubt,  the  guns  may  go 
off,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  direction 
intended."  'i'his  speech  has  been  cir- 
culated by  the  hundred  thousand  in 
Franc'  and  is  not  unknown  in  (Jcr- 
many. 

4.  With  defeats  and  demoralization 
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which  will  certainly  occur  here  and 
there,  if  not  all  along  the  line,  .suc- 
ces.st'ul  nmtiuie.s  will  become  more 
and  more  frequent — &*  was  happen- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  Kussian-Jap- 
anese  war. 

5.  And,  finally,  it  ia  hoped  that 
Home  section  of  the  army  will  turn 
its  guns  against  the  home  govern- 
ment. Even  such  a  non-revolutionary 
Socialist  as  Wells  expects  this  con- 
tingency "1  ilo  not  know,"  he  says, 
"how  long  the  swaggering  Prussian 
otticer  will  be  able  to  drive  his  crowd- 
ed men  to  massacre  before  they  re- 
volt against  him.  Nor  do  I  know  how 
far  the  intlatetl  vanity  of  Berlin  has 
made  provision  for  defeat." 

But  the  chief  Socialist  advantage 
will  be  after  the  war.  In  times  of 
peace  Socialist  parties  and  labor 
unions  have  not  been  able  to  advance 
the  working  classes  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  the  more  prosperous 
classes.  They  have  been  weak  on  the 
offensive.  With  existing  organization 
and  education  they  will  be  infinitely 
stronger  on  the  defensive. 

Who  is  to  pay  for  the  vast  burdens 
the  war  will  entail?  The  classes  that 
pay  will  have  to  submit  to  a  lowerinc/ 
of  an  already  fixed  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Everybody  knows  how  much 
harder  people  will  fight  against  such 
an  outcome  than  they  will  to  gain 
an  advance.  And  the  working  people 
will  be  the  most  formidable  in  this 
fight.  In  desperation  they  will  not 
only  use  the  methods  of  sabotage, 
they  will  use  every  method.  And  even 
if  they  did  not  resist,  the  efficiency 
of  industry  requires  the  efficiency  of 
the  workers  and  minimum  standards 
of  living.  If  the  employers  of  one 
country  do  not  see  this  those  of  an- 
other will  take  away  their  trade. 

The  resistance  of  the  workers  will 
force  the  capitalists — large  or  small 
— to  pay  the  bill.  And  another  and 
even  fiercer  class  war  will  break 
out  to  see  which  group  of  capitalists 
shall  pay  the  bill.  In  this  war  the 
large  capitalists  are  bound  to  be  an- 
nihilated (as  capitalists)  and  gen- 
uine democracies  established  both  in 
Germany  and  in  every  country  where 
existing  governments  are  sufficiently 
humiliated  and  where  Socialists  have 
prepared  the  w^ay.  The  large  capital- 
ists' functions  will  be  assumed  by  the 
new  state  Socialist  governments  and 
society  will  pass  into  the  firm  con- 
trol of  the  small  capitalist  and  skilled 
labor  majorities. 

Such  will  probably  be  the  ultimate 
result  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 
But  in  Germany,  Austria  and 
Russia  it  is  probable  that  the  people 
will  find  a  much  shorter  and 
radical  solution.  The  larger  part 
of  the  wealthy  classes  of  Russia 
and  Austria  and  a  large  part  of  those 


of  Germany  are  landlords.  It  is  these 
that  furnish  the  nobility,  the  army 
otticers  and  higher  officials;  it  is  they 
who  sustain  militarism  and  religious 
persecution,  and  live  on  the  backs 
of  the  millions  of  peasants,  kee[)ing 
ihem  111  Ignorance,  poverty  and 
degradation. 

Their  wealth — the  land  -  is  what 
is  most  needed  by  the  people  and  is 
most  easily  confiscated.  But  besides 
this  there  will  be  no  other  source  of 
wealth  surticient  to  pay  the  huge 
costs  of  the  war — -far  greater  for 
Germany  and  Austria  than  for  the 
other  contending  governments,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  almost  certain  in- 
demnities. As  to  impoverished 
Russia,  she  is  near  bankruptcy  now. 
Six  months  of  such  a  war  as  this  will 
mean,  first,  the  repudiation  of  the 
national  debt — which  would  involve 
the  loss  of  some  $8,0()0,()()(),0()0  to 
F'rance,  and  cause  an  absolute  finan- 
cial collapse  there  (which  is  what  the 
French  Socialists  desire) — and,  sec- 
ond, it  would  necessitate  the  expro- 
priation of  all  large  estates. 

But  the  process  of  confiscation  will 
not  stop  here.  The  fortunes  of  the 
great  armament  firms,  of  the  big 
bankers,  of  all  the  monopolists  will 
also  be  involved.  And  where  the 
process  of  confiscation  stops  that  of 
a  nearly  confiscatory  taxation  will 
begin. 

In  a  word  Socialists  have  every- 
thing to  gain  if  the  military  autoc- 
racies of  Russia,  Austria  and  Ger- 
many are  crushed,  and  if  the  reac- 
tionary nationalist  upper  classes  of 
England  and  France  are  given  a 
fearful  lesson,  by  this  war. 

This — approximately — is  what  the 
majority  of  Socialists  hope  for  and 
expect  from  the  war.  The  British 
Laborites,  above  referred  to,  do  not 
even  claim  to  be  Socialists.  The  com- 
promising majority  of  the  last  Ger- 
man Party  Congress  seems  no 
longer  to  represent  the  majority  of 
the  Party  members,  if  it  ever  did  so 
— and  certainly  it  will  no  longer  con- 
trol the  Party  after  this  debacle. 

A  few  voices  in  America  have  rep- 
resented the  opposite  extreme,  that 
no  good  can  come  from  this  or  any 
other  war.  But  in  America  as  else- 
where (with  the  possible  exception 
of  Germany)  the  majority  of  Social- 
ists expect  a  tremendous  advance  of 
Socialism.  And  no  better  expression 
of  this  view  has  fallen  into  my  hands 
than  a  recent  editorial  in  The  New 
York  Call.  I  shall  therefore  close  by 
quoting  from  it  at  some  length: 

The  staff  and  business  departments 
of  this  paper  are  composed  of  many  so- 
called  nationalities.  There  are  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  Russians,  British, 
French,  and  even  people  from  the 
Balkan  States.  But  all  stand  for  and 
desire  but  one  thin^'  out  of  this  war— 


soiial     revolution.     That     consideration 
sulxtrdinates  everything  else. 

The  (ierruans  on  this  paper  would 
gladly  see  the  hosts  of  the  "fatherland" 
heaten  to  their  knees,  the  Kaiser  made 
a  "fatherlandless  rascal,"  the  militar- 
ism and  imperialism  of  the  country  irre- 
trievably smashed,  if  the  victory  of  the 
l)roletariat  were  certaiidy  insured 
thereby. 

And  in  like  manner,  the  Britishers 
would  be  not  only  content,  but  im- 
mensely pleased,  if  the  British  Empire 
were  to  fall  to  fragments,  the  mighty 
navy  sunk  to  the  last  ship  a  thousand 
fathoms  deep  in  the  sea,  if  that  in  par- 
ticular would  insure  the  destruction  of 
world  capitalism. 

And  the  French  and  Russians  and 
others  here  feel  exactly  the  same  way 
— for  they  are  all  Socialists  to  a  man — 
and  a  woman. 

All  Socialists  everywhere  are  our 
brothers.  All  workingmen  everywhere 
are  our  friends.  And  conversely  all  cap- 
italists, militarists  and  imperialists  of 
all  nationalities  are  our  enemies. 

One  (Jerman  workingman  is  more  to 
us  than  a  thousand  British,  French  or 
Russian  capitalists.  And  one  British 
workingman  is  more  to  us  than  all  the 
Kaisers,  Czars  and  Emperors  that  ever 
curst  the  earth.  Apply  this  philosophy 
of  things  all  around  and  it  gives  our 
general  position. 

We  want  to  see  the  workingmen  of 
all  these  lands  turn  on  their  butchers 
and  murderers,  and  rend  them  into 
fragments,  and  stamp  out  forever  the 
abominable  class  rule,  the  capitalism 
that  has  turned  a  continent  into  a 
shambles. 

And  now  the  thing  has  started  we 
don't  care  how  they  do  it,  whether  fvith 
cannon,  musket  and  saber,  or  with  con- 
fiscation and  legislation.  Any  old  way 
that  is  most  convenient,  provided  only 
that  they  do  it. 

The  things  that  our  correspondent 
speak  of  as  "Germany,"  "England," 
"Russia,"  etc.,  represent  nothing  to  us 
but  the  capitalism,  imperialism  and 
despotism  of  those  countries,  and  we  are 
only  interested  in  the  destruction  of 
these  things,  wherever  they  exist. 

Between  what  our  German  remon- 
strants call  "Cossack  domination"  and 
the"military  imperialism"  of  Germany, 
we  have  no  choice.  We  should  accept 
neither,  and  do  our  best  to  destroy 
both.  W'ith  one  or  the  other  dominant, 
our  fight  against  it  would  go  on  just 
the  same.  And  that  goes  for  the  capi- 
talist domination  of  all  the  others  as 
well. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  so-called  "civilization"  that  it  is 
claimed  one  or  other  group  is  fig-hting 
for.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  all  cases 
— imperialism,  militarism,  dominion, 
wage-slavery,  exploitation  and  capital- 
ism. Art,  science,  culture,  music,  paint- 
ing and  literature  will  survive  in  any 
case.  They  are  not  dependent  on  mili- 
tarism and  capitalism.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  are  deadly  enemies  to  them. 

We  have  not  started  this  thing,  and 
we  hope  that  our  correspondents  will 
comprehend  us  when  we  say  that,  now 
that  ft  is  started,  the  most  cold-blooded 
calculation  on  our  part  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  they  should  all  bleed 
each  other  to  exhaustion  so  that  the 
coming  social  revolution  may  have  an 
easier  job  of  sweepim;-  out  the  stinking- 
fragments.  We  are  thru  with  protest- 
ing, mourning  and  deploring.  That  time 
has  past,  and  now  we  stand  for  de- 
struction— the  destruction  of  capital- 
ism.   (Italics  mine.) 


MINES,  SUBMARINES,  COAL  AND  NEUTRALITY 

INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENT  ON  THE  NAVAL  SIDE  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 
BY  THE  INDEPENDENT'S  NAVAL  EXPERT 


THE  naval  sids  of  the  Great 
War,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
not  likely  to  present  very  as- 
tonishing or  thrilling  episodes,  altho 
certain  of  its  features  may  be  fruit- 
ful in  lessons,  tactical  or  strategic. 

That  the  indiscriminate  sowing  of 
contact  mines  in  waters  navigated 
by  friendly  as  well  as  by  inimical 
vessels  must  eventually  be  classed 
with  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  if 
not  with  the  poisoning  of  wells  may 
be  taken  for  granted.  "Controliod" 
mines  operated  by  men  who,  from 
stations  either  afloat  or  ashore,  can 
fire  them  at  will  are  in  a  different 
category.  They  are  legitimate  weap- 
ons of  warfare.  The  recent  reported 
sinking  of  a  Norwegian  steamer  in 
the  North  Sea  thru  one  of  these  in- 
fernal machines  emphasizes  their  in- 
ability   to    distinguish    friend    from 


scene  of  British  cruisers,  may  be 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  Inci- 
dentally, the  advantage  of  superior- 
ity in  speed  was  well  illustrated  by 
the  escape  of  both  German  vessels 
from  their  slower  antagonists.  This 
advantage  has  always  been  con- 
ceded by  those  who  believe  ships  were 
made  to  fight  and  not  to  run  away. 

The  "Goeben"  and  "Breslau,"   al- 
tho frequently  sunk — on  paper — have 


squadron  is  a  paradox.  The  "Bres- 
lau" is  but  a  lightly  armed  craft 
about  the  size  of  our  "Chicago,"  and 
credited,  like  the  "Goeben,"  with  a 
speed  of  twenty-eight  knots  an  hour. 
The  latter  is  a  sister  ship  of  the 
"Moltke,"  which  our  readers  have 
doubtless  seen,  and  is  a  battle  cruiser 
carrying  ten  guns  of  eleven  inches 
and  twelve  guns  of  six  inches  in  cali- 
ber. She  would  have  been  a  notable 


reached  the  Dardanelles  and  are  no    reinforcement  to  Austria's  sea  power. 


longer  a  menace  to  British  and 
French  commerce  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. While  not  so  stated,  the  infer- 
ence is  obvious  that  it  was  lack  of 
fuel,  present  or  prospective,  which 
drove  them  into  Turkish,  for  the  mo- 
ment neutral,  waters.  To  the  propo- 
sition by  Turkey  to  buy  them  vigor- 
ous protests   are  entered,   especially 


The  submarine  appears  to  be  less 
dangerous  than  was  thought  as  wit- 
ness the  prompt  sinking  of  the  Ger- 
man V  15  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
first  shot  from  a  British  cruiser 
smashed  her  periscope,  the  optical 
apparatus  by  which  those  inside  of 
a  submarine  can  see  what  is  going 
on  outside.  Crudely  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  two  mirrors  set  on  angle 


by  Greece.  Their  acquisition  is  not 

foe.     Great     Britain     has     officially    unlikely  to  line  Greece  up  with  the  of  45°  with  the  vertical.  The  upper, 

claimed  the  right  to  follow  the  Ger-    powers     of    the     Entente     Cordiale.  carried    above    water    on    a    hollow 

man  example  in  this  particular,  but    Why  they  did  not  rush  to  Pola  and  spindle,     receives     the     image     and 

it    is    decidedly    open    to    question     add    their    weight   to    the    Austrian  throws    it    down    into    the    body    of 
whether  she  will  exercize 


a  right  which  embodies 
rather  the  malevolent 
rage  of  the  weak  than 
the  confidence  of  the 
strong.  Indeed,  it  is 
stated  that  she  is  em- 
ploying "trawlers"  t  o 
sweep  for  contact  mines 
in  places  where  they 
may  possibly  be  found. 
For  this  purpose  the 
"trawler"  is  admirably 
adapted  and  equipped. 

The  straits  to  which 
German  men-of-war  are 
forced  in  order  to  re- 
plenish their  bunkers 
proves  the  sagacity  with 
which  for  a  generation 
and  more,  the  British 
authorities  have  estab- 
lished their  coaling  sta- 
tions. In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  no 
Hteamer  today  can  un- 
dertake an  extended 
voyage  without  touching 
at  a  British  port  for 
fuel.  It  is  evident  that 
England's  grip  on  the 
supply  of  this  indispen- 
HabJe  article  the  world 
over  haH  made  naval 
fampaigns  of  any  gef>- 
graphical  m  a  g  ri  i  t  u  d  e 
quite  impossible  to  her 
enemy.  The  case  of  the 
"Karlsruhe,"  interrupt- 
ed off  fiermuda  in  the 
taMk  of  coaling  from  the 
"Kainer  Wilhelm."  by 
the    appearance    on    the 


WAR 

BY  EDWARD  BLISS   REED 

They  who  take  the  sword, 

To  slay  for  lust  of  gain, 
With  fleets  in  air,  with  ships  at  sea. 
Vast  armies.  Death's  artillery. 
Can  they  break  the  might  of  the  Lord's  decree? 

With  the  sword  they  shall  be  slain. 

They  who  take  the  sword, 

In  swords  have  put  their  trust. 
Their  foes  shall  be  the  unnumbered  dead, 
(So  .sentry  hears  that  army's  tread) 
Who  shall  dash  the  crown  from  the  victor's  head. 

And  trample  it  in  the  dust. 

They  who  take  the  sword, 

A  child  shall  their  end  foretell. 
One  dying  mother's  faintest  sigh, 
One  girl's  imploring,  piercing  cry. 
Shall  ring  like  a  blast  in  their  souls  till  they  die. 

Shall  ring  thru  their  souls  in  Hell. 

They  who  take  the  sword, 

What  gain  is  victory? 
Their  IWoofl-dr'-richr-d  flags  in  triumph  float? 
Their  new-won  lands  are  a  burial  moat; 
fietter,  with  mill-stone  rf)und  the  throat. 

Were  they  flung  to  the  pitiless  sea. 

They  who  take  the  sword, 

For  lust,  and  hate;,  and  gain. 
The  strength  of  the  hills  'gainst  them  is  .set, 
The  sword  of  th'.;  Sj^irit  is  sharper  yet, 
For  God  hath   said— shall  (iod   forget? — 

With  the  sword  they  shall  be  slain. 


the  vessel  where  the  sec- 
ond mirror  reflects  the 
image  back  into  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 
When  V  15's  periscope 
was  destroyed  she  had 
to  come  to  the  surface 
for  a  peep  when  a  sec- 
ond shell  sent  her  to  the 
bottom.  While  s  o  m  e- 
thing  serious  to  be  reck- 
oned w.ith,  the  sub- 
marine is  not  necessarily 
omnipotent.  The  British 
have  shown  how  best  to 
meet  its  attacks. 

The  administration  in 
Washington  is  exhibit- 
ing a  fine  combination  of 
strength  and  prudence  in 
enforcing  its  neutrality 
proclamation.  Nowhere 
can  greater  mistakes  be 
made  than  in  dealing 
with  wireless  stations  on 
oar  soil  powerful  enough 
to  communicate  across 
the  seas.  Information 
may  be  quite  as  valua- 
ble as  the  ability  to  is- 
sue instructions  for  the 
movements  of  cruisers 
and  it  is  to  prevent  our 
violation  of  our  obliga- 
tions that  a  rigid  censor- 
ship of  messages  trans- 
mitted by  such  stations, 
owned  and  operated  by 
corporations  belonging 
to  one  or  another  bellig- 
erent, has  been  estab- 
lished and  placed  und'>r 
the  protection  of  our 
Navy   l)('|);irr(neMt. 
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THEY   WHO  P 

This  scene,   altho   German,   is   typical  of   conditions   in    noai-ly   ovorjf   Ct 
arms,  to  the  women,  children  and  old  men   falls  the  task  of  harvt^tii 

of    Bavaria,    a    lad   of    fourt«H»n    yeai-s.    has   M 


K.V 

Whil*   *v»Ty   «hl*->i».<li«l    mti\-    tri,m   ••iKht^'Ti    to    fifty    In     iniler 
— 'in*   ih*   vtut*    Hrmi-n  itt   militant.   Kmriiv--   Th*-   C.rowti    Prince 
•If   h*lpinir   in    th*    h«rv*nt    fl«'M« 


Paid  Tkompsoti 

THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  POST  IN   EUROPE 
Ambassador   Gerard,   during  the  Great   War.   not   only   has  to   look    after   striinded    Americans   in    the    Kaiser's   empire,   but   citizens   of 
Great    Britain,    France,    Russia,    Belgium,    and    all    other    nations    that    have   aroused   the    Kaiser's    wrath 


AMERICA'S     OPPORTUNITY 

BY  ELLERY  C.   STOWELL 


One  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting phases  of  The  Great  War 
is  the  question  of  neutrality.  Profes- 
sor Stoivell  is  particularly  well  quali- 
fied to  discuss  the  subject.  He  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  international 
laiv  at  Columbia  University  and  ivas 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  and  secretary  of 
the  American  delegation  at  the 
Xaval  Conference  in  London  in  1908. 
— The  Editor. 

TO  one  with  any  realization  of 
the  actual  consequences  of 
this  disastrous  war  the  thinly 
veiled  gloatings  of  some  of  our  edi- 
torial writers  seem  as  deficient  in 
good  sense  as  they  are  in  good  taste. 
We  shall  all  suffer  terribly,  neutrals 
as  well  as  belligerents.  No  doubt  as 
we  suffer  less  from  a  relative  point 
of  view,  our  national  position  will 
be  enhanced.  But  we,  as  patriotic 
citizens,  may  well  be  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity which  comes  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  present  conflict. 
It  is  to  take  under  our  protection  and 
transmit  undiminished  to  posterity 
the  enjoyment  of  neutral  rights. 

For  neutrality  alone  has  gained 
any  decisive  victory  in  the  ceaseless 
war  which  civilization  is  waging 
against  war.  The  neutral  says:  "I 
will  keep  out  of  the  struggle,  and  I 
am  ready  to  fight  if  necessary  to  pro- 
tect my  reasonable  rights  as  a  neu- 
tral. I  recognize  that  you  belligerents 
mu.st  in  the  crude  .stage  of  our  actual 
development  be  allowed  extensive  lib- 
erties for  grappling  with  each  other, 
and  if  in  the  conflict  some  of  my 
les.ser  interests  are  bruised  and  bat- 
tered, I  must  cheerfully  accept  tho 
inconvenience  because  some  day  I 
myself  may  need  an  equal  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  my  sister  nations. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
you  are  at  liberty  to  practise  freely 
any  abomination  of  war  your  fancy 
choruses.  If  you  may  not  poison  each 
other'.s  wells,  still  greater  reason  is 
there  that  you  .should  not  .strew  the 
sea  with  floating  mines  to  sink  frientl 
as  well  as  foe.  With  our  powerful 
navy  we  may  demand  a  reckoning 
from  any  nation  which  to  gain  an 
immediate  belligf;rent  end  so  trans- 
gresHeH  the  fundamental  rules  of  hu- 
martity  and  the  reasonable  rights  of 
neutrals." 

Vf>r  fivc.r  a  century  this  country 
has  made  every  effort  diplomatically 
to  ^(tcAirt;  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  in  naval  warfare.  If  ..hips 
were  frff.  from  seizure,  our  sea-borne 
comrnf'rrc  wouM  not  be  thrown  into 
the  confusion  which  we  witness  on 
the  outbreak  of  this  war.  With  the 


exception  of  contraband  of  war,  our 
ordinary  sea-borne  commerce  might 
continue  on  its  way  to  the  general 
benefit  of  international  relations. 
Blockade  and  contraband  would  still 
permit  the  belligerents  to  strike  at 
the  commerce  of  his  enemy.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  ability  to  seize  pri- 
vate property  will  ever  be  of  great 
moment  in  deciding  a  conflict.  In  the 
present  situation  England's  food  sup- 
ply is  upset  and  suffering  entailed 
which  is  not,  however,  likely  to  be 
sufficient  to  cause  an  outcry,  and  con- 
sequent pressure  on  the  Government. 
Germany  is  likely  to  suffer  in  the 
same  way,  but  even  in  her  present 
hemmed-in  situation  it  would  re- 
quire a  blockade  of  her  ports  to  cut 
her  oft'  from  food  supplies. 

The  transfer  of  belligerent  ship- 
ping to  a  neutral  flag  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  inviolability 
of  private  property  in  naval  warfare. 
For,  as  has  been  said,  if  belligerents' 
merchant  ships  were  not  liable  to 
seizure,  the  outbreak  of  war  would 
not  frighten  them  from  their  regular 
commerce  and  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  them  to  seek  refuge  un- 
der a  neutral  flag.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  neutral  trade  to  pro- 
vide immediate  shipping  facilities, 
and  Congress  is  preparing  an  act  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  belligerent 
shipping  to  our  flag.  But  the  bel- 
ligerent, if  prepared  to  exercize  his 
extreme  rights,  might  seize  the  ships 
so  transferred  on  the  ground  that 
the  transfer  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerent  to  avoid  seiz- 
ure. It  would  then  have  to  be  shown 
before  the  prize  court  that  the  trans- 
fer was  not  temporary,  nor  with  any 
string  tied  to  it.  If  transferred  .vhips 
fear  they  may  be  liable  to  seizure 
and  long  detention  until  the  transfer 
is  examined  and  its  validity  estab- 
lished, the  transfer  of  shipping  to 
our  flag  would  be  of  little  advantage 
to  our  neutral  interests.  We  must 
therefore  let  it  be  understood,  firstly, 
that  we  will  not  allow  any  colorable 
transfers  to  be  made  to  our  flag;  and 
secondly,  that  the  transfers  made  ac- 
cording to  our  laws  are  not  to  be 
lightly  seized  on  mere  suspicion. 

Whichever  of  the  belligerents  ac- 
quires control  of  the  sea  will  be 
tempted  to  stretch  every  point  to  con- 
fiscate as  contraband  all  supplies  di- 
rected to  his  opponent.  Hero  again 
there  is  cause  for  regret  that  the 
liberal  proposal  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  Second  Hague  (Conference  to 
abolish  contral)and  entirely  was  not 
vigorously  supported  by  this  coun- 
try, for  it  would  have  been  a  great 
step  in  aflvariff.  Eventually  our  dele- 
gation did  rally  to  the  support  of  the 


British  proposal  to  the  extent  of  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  conditional 
contraband.  When  the  Hague  Con- 
ference could  not  reach  a  unanimous 
agreement  upon  the  proposal,  Great 
Britain  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
nations  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence were  on  the  point  of  entering 
into  a  separate  international  agree- 
ment to  this  effect,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  protest  of  Germany, 
who  considered  such  action  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference requiring  unanimous  action 
for  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  un- 
der discussion — and  so  the  matter 
had  to  be  dropt. 

Two  elements  are  required  to  con- 
stitute contraband.  First,  the  fitness 
of  the  goods  in  question  to  increase 
the  equipment  of  the  army  or  to  sus- 
tain its  fighting  force,  as  by  feeding 
and  clothing  the  troops,  or  caring  for 
other  bodily  wants.  Those  goods,  like 
ammunition  and  arms,  which  are  di- 
rectly serviceable  for  offensive  action, 
are  termed  absolute  contraband  and 
may  be  seized  when  bound  for  a  bel- 
ligerent territory,  even  tho  an  inter- 
mediate port  of  trans-shipment 
should  intervene.  Other  contraband 
is  called  conditional  contraband. 

Second,  if  belligerents  should  be 
allowed  the  sanie  freedom  in  seizing 
food  supplies,  for  instance,  as  they 
are  in  the  case  of  absolute  contra- 
band, it  would  be  an  insufferable  blow 
to  innocent  neutral  commerce,  and 
'o  away  with  any  necessity  for  a  bel- 
ligerent's establishing  a  blockade.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  some 
equitable  compromise  between  rights 
of  the  neutral  shipper  and  the  rights 
of  the  belligerents  bent  upon  inter- 
fering with  the  military  operations 
of  his  adversary. 

Argentina  with  her  shipment  of 
food  supplies,  grain  and  frozen  meats 
and  Brazil  with  her  coffee  are  also 
interested  with  the  United  States  in 
preventing  unjustifiable  confiscation 
of  these  cargoes  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  contraband. 

We  as  neutrals  must  see  that  the 
belligerents  do  not  interfere  with 
our  legitimate  neutral  trade  especial- 
ly in  food  supplies.  Vigorous  action 
taken  early  is  the  only  effective 
means.  Vacillation  would  lose  us 
prestige  and  might  lead  possibly  to 
serious  friction.  Any  action  we,  the 
I(;ading  neutral  nation,  may  take  for 
this  puri)ose  serves  not  only  our  own 
present  national  interests,  but  what 
is  more  important  still  to  the  world 
thos(!  rights  of  neutrals  which  may 
he  compared  to  the  fortifications  of 
civilization  against  the  horrihlc  in- 
vasion of  war. 

Nciv  York  Cily. 
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THE   PROBLEM    OF    INSTINCT 


WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND  WHY-TWELFTH   PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM   HAYES  WARD 


THE  reason  of  man,  and  to  a 
less  degree  that  of  animals,  is 
something  to  wonder  at  and 
admire;  but  the  instinct  of  animals, 
and  particularly  of  insects,  is  even 
stranger,  more  mysterious.  Reason 
accomplishes  ends,  and  knows  why  it 
uses  the  means;  instinct  does  as 
much  but  does  not  understand  why 
it  does  them.  Reason  rises  so  high  in 
the  realm  of  freedom  that  instinct  is 
not  needed;  for  it  makes  its  own 
rules,  finds  new  ways  to  meet  every 
new  condition,  uses  tools  instead  of 
feet  and  horns,  thinks,  plans,  con- 
trives, combines,  controls  the  forces 
of  nature  and  creates  civilization.  In 
this  highest  realm  of  nature  we  seem 
to  see  God  walking  in  the  garden, 
but  may  we  not  see  Him  quite  as 
really  in  instinct? 

Instinct  does  the  works  of  reason 
without  its  reasons,  without  knowing 
why,  without  being  taught.  The 
worker  bee  just  hatched  from  the 
pupa  state  flies  unaccompanied  to  a 
distant  flower,  gathers  its  honey,  re- 
turns to  the  hive  and  deposits  it  in  a 
cell,  and  all  without  knowing  that  the 
honey  placed  there  is  to  be  food  for 
the  next  generation.  We  know  why 
we  store  our  provisions ;  the  bee 
knows  nothing,  simply  does  it. 

THE    SOURCE    OF    INSTINCT 

Both  instinct  and  reason  are  found 
in  man,  but  instinct  is  soon  nearly 
supprest,  while  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  particularly  in  insects,  it  is  rea- 
son that  is  little  developed  and  in- 
stinct controls.  The  new-bom  child 
takes  the  mother's  breast  by  instinct, 
and  for  a  period  all,  or  nearly  all  its 
activities,  seem  to  be  instinctive;  but 
in  a  few  days  it  moves  its  eyes  for  a 
dim  purpose,  and  in  a  few  months 
walks  about  a  creature  of  reason  and 
will.  A  grown  man  is  conscious  of 
.scarce  any  act  that  is  instinctive.  But 
the  action  of  the  bee  as  it  builds  its 
honeycomb,  or  of  the  solitary  wasp 
when  it  provides  for  its  young,  may 
V>e  regarded  an  wholly  controlled  by 
instinct.  It  is  to  be  considered  wheth- 
er these  actioriH  of  instinct  can  V>e 
regard f^f]  as  purely  the  product  of  un- 
conscious evolution,  or  whether  they 
have  been  guided  by  a  f6reseeing, 
superintending  Intelligence. 

In  the  higher  vertebrates  it  would 
«eem  as  if  sonne  forms  of  instinct 
could  have  been  the  prrxluct  of  nor- 
mal evolution.  The  instinct  which 
uends  wild  geese  from  their  nesting 
Kummer  home  to  escape  in  more 
southern  lands  a  hungry  winter  may 
seem  to  have  its  origin  in  some  more 
indefinite      and      gradual      pushing 


toward  more  abundant  food  as  the 
northern  supply  was  exhausted  with 
the  freezing  of  the  waters.  Those 
which  happened  to  do  this  once  may 
have  followed  the  sun  back  in  the 
next  spring,  altho  we  do  not  see  ex- 
actly why,  and  their  young  may  have 
inherited,  so  it  is  said,  altho  such 
power  of  inheritance  is  not  evident, 
the  memory  of  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn journey.  It  is  not  clear  that 
such  northern  nesting  birds  could 
have  survived  the  winters,  small  in- 
sect-eating birds,  before  they  learned 
to  start,  while  food  was  yet  sufficient, 
for  their  journey  of  thousands  of 
miles  forth  and  back  every  year;  but 
perhaps  geology  may  help  us.  The 
changes  may  not  have  been  so  ex- 
treme then  between  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  the  annual  trip  may  not 
have  been  so  long.  Let  it  be  allowed 
that  the  instinct  of  birds  of  passage 
may  have  developed  out  of  the  slow 
accidents  of  undesigned  advantage, 
remembered  and  repeated  and  then 
transmitted  to  posterity;  yet  such 
migration  hardly  touches  the  fringe 
of  the  problem  of  instinct.  It  has  to 
do  with  a  class  of  animal  life  that 
possesses  the  mask  of  reason. 

But  take  another  case,  instanced 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  Thompson,  that  of  the 
eel,  which  has  a  brain  of  a  very  low 
order.  Those  of  northern  Europe 
probably  begin  their  life  on  the  verge 
of  the  deep  sea  west  of  Ireland  and 
southward  toward  the  Canaries.  The 
eel  rises  to  the  surface,  for  months  a 
small  transparent  larva.  After  a  year 
it  is  one  of  a  million  "elvers"  passing 
up  a  river.  Some  have  traveled  three 
thousand  miles.  Here  they  grow,  but 
do  not  breed.  They  return  to  the  deep 
sea.  Can  this  be  explained  on  the  ma- 
chine theory  of  life?  Can  it  be  ex- 
plained by  any  happy  accident  of  en- 
vironment and  evolution?  The  move- 
ments seem  too  immense  and  com- 
plex to  be  thus  accounted  for,  with- 
out some  intelligent  guidance  in  the 
process  of  evolution.  When  I  consider 
this  case,  which  can  be  matched  with 
the  migrations  of  salmon  and  many 
other  fishes,  I  begin  to  feel  more 
doubt  whether  evolution  will  explain 
the  migrations  of  birds. 

THE  CASE  OK  THE  HONEYBEE 

Let  us  return  to  the  case  of  that 
honeybee  whose  first  flight  has  led 
it  safely  to  a  difficult  flower.  Capture 
it  now,  and  carry  it  about,  and  when 
let  fall  it  turns  around  and  flies  to  its 
hive.  It  knows  where  it  belongs;  it 
has  a  strange  sense  of  direction  be- 
yond reason.  That  is  the  way  bee- 
huntrjrs  finfl  the  hole  intr*  which  bees 


enter  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  forest. 
I  cannot  see  how  that  sense  of  direc- 
tion could  have  come  by  evolution, 
seeing  that  each  colony  has  a  new 
hive  or  hollow  tree,  and  has  to  be 
born  with  a  separate  sense  of  direc- 
tion. You  can't  explain  the  flight  back 
as  you  can  the  return  flight  of  a 
boomerang. 

Is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  among 
bees  the  marvelous  development  of 
instinct  should  appear  in  neither  the 
male  nor  the  female,  the  drones  and 
the  queen  bee,  neither  of  which  do 
any  work,  nor  inherit  any  skill,  while 
the  workers,  who  show  such  marvel- 
ous instinct  in  finding  the  flower  and 
expressing  its  sweet  and  finding  their 
way  back  to  the  hive,  and  then  build- 
ing the  waxen  cells  and  filling  them 
with  honey,  and  then  killing  the  use- 
less drones,  are  neuters,  sexless,  and 
have  inherited  none  of  their  skill? 
Can  all  this  have  come  by  the  slow 
process  of  inheritance,  where  there 
is  no  sexual  inheritance?  Not  a 
worker  will  transmit  its  skill  to  its 
progeny,  for  it  has  no  progeny,  and 
its  parentage  had  no  such  skill  to 
transmit.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  purposive,  but  not  inherit- 
ed, power  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
bee  from  some  outside  intelligence, 
which  has  even  taught  it  how  to  se- 
lect a  grub  in  one  of  the  cells  and 
nourish  it  to  be  the  future  queen. 
And  what  has  been  said  of  bees  can 
be  said  of  ants  whose  colonies  are 
divided  into  masters  and  slaves.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Virgil  says  in  the 
fourth  of  his  Georgics  that  bees 
"have  received  a  share  of  the  divine 
intelligence  and  drafts  from  the 
heavens ;  for  God  pervades  all,  earth 
and  the  expanse  of  air,  and  the  deep 
vault  of  heaven." 

BLIND  PARENTAL  INSTINCT 

Of  the  various  phases  of  instinct 
the  parental  instinct  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary,  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species,  yet  apparent- 
ly inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, for  it  provides  for  the  future 
of  the  young  of  which  only  mam- 
malia and  birds  can  have  any  knowl- 
edge. And  in  the  case  of  birds  we 
cannot  suf)pose  that  they  have  any 
knowledge  why  they  sit  for  weeks 
most  uncomfortably  on  their  eggs. 
They  do  not  know  that  young  birds 
are  to  be  hatched  from  the  eggs,  nor 
do  they  know  the  eggs  must  be  kept 
warm.  They  simply  do  it  from  in- 
stinct. It  is  the  law  and  they  must. 
But  we  can  see  no  way  that  instinct 
of  law  can  have  been  accpiired  under 
the  mere  provisions  of   nature  thru 
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cievelupnient.  The  human  race  has 
this  parental,  ur  at  least  maternal, 
instinct,  and  adds  to  it,  reason.  The 
nianimaiia  have  it,  and  will  tight  fur 
their  young,  at  least  till  they  are 
weaned.  But  it  is  among  the  insects, 
which  know  nothing  of  their  young, 
that  the  most  remarkable  illustra- 
tions occur  of  the  parental  instinct. 

This    parental    instinct,    often    so 
wonderfully  developed,  is  not  easily 
explained  by  evolution.  In  the  case  of 
man,    who    has    reason,  a    plausible 
explanation    can    be    conceived.    The 
mother  consciously  carries  the  child 
in    her    body,    anticipates    its    birth, 
thinks  much  about  it,  suffers  for  it 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  and  feels  the 
necessity  of  suckling  it.  Both  she  and 
the  father  know    the    value    of    the 
chikl  as  he  grows  to  be  the  defender 
and  the  provider  of  the  home  and  the 
tribe.  Mother-love  and  father-love  are 
by  no  means  all  instinct.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  lower  animals.  They  do 
not  feel  the  eggs  or  the  young  grow- 
ing in  the  maternal  body.  They  have 
no  sense  of  prospective  value  of  the 
young  when  they  shall  become  adult. 
What    is    done    for   the   young    is   a 
burden    to    the    parent.    The    selfish 
instinct    would    lead   the   mother   to 
desert  her  offspring,  as  the  ostrich 
is  said  to  leave  its  eggs  to  hatch  in 
the    warm    sand.    But    parental    in- 
stincts overcome  the  interest  of  the 
parent.    This    appears    not    only    in 
the  higher  mammalia  and  birds,  but 
also  in  fishes  and  insects  which  will 
never  have  any  knowledge  of  their 
young. 

BUTTERFLY   AND   WASP   SHOW   IT 

Consider  the  case  of  the  cabbage 
butterfly,  as  one  of  many.  It  takes 
pains  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  cabbage 
on  which  its  young  must  feed,  but 
on  which  it  does  not  itself  feed.  We 
call  this  instinct,  but  by  what  power 
or  what  evolution  does  it  come  to 
select  for  the  nidus  of  its  eggs  the 
one  plant  on  which  its  young  must 
feed?  It  is  difficult  to  refer  this  in- 
stinct to  the  slow  process  of  elim- 
inating in  generation  after  genera- 
tion for  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  all  the  butterflies  whose  grubs 
did  not  happen  to  find  a  suitable 
food  in  the  cabbage.  But  even  so, 
how  came  the  butterfly  to  choose  the 
cabbage  to  lay  its  eggs  on,  particu- 
larly when  it  never  has  seen  and 
never  will  see  its  progeny,  and  does 
not  itself  feed  on  the  cabbage?  To 
be  sure,  as  a  caterpillar  it  fed  on  the 
cabbage,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
somehow  as  a  butterfly  it  remem- 
bered its  previous  incarnation  and 
returned  to  its  first  love,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  that  it  had  any 
physical  basis  for  such  memorv, 
when    we    consider    that     when     it 


passed  from  the  pupa  into  th«  chrys- 
alis state  all  its  interior  parts  were 
disorganized  and  reduced  to  pulp, 
nervous  system  as  well  as  digestive, 
and  only  the  germinal  disks  left 
which  were  to  reorganize  the  butter- 
fly out  of  the  worm. 

("onsider  the  parental  instinct  of 
the  solitary  wasps  in  providing  for 
their  young,  of  which  they  will  know 
nothing.  With  the  egg  they  i)ut  a 
caterpillar  of  some  sort  which  will 
be  food  for  the  worm  when  hatched 
from  the  egg.  They  choose  different 
victims,  of  which  one  has  a  single 
nervous  ganglion,  another  three  or 
even  more.  They  sting  it  in  one  or 
three  or  more  places,  just  where  the 
ganglia  are,  as  if  with  as  much 
knowledge  as  a  surgeon,  so  as  to 
paralyze  and  not  kill;  and  they  even 
crush,  when  necessary,  the  head  of 
the  victim  so  that  it  can  live  inactive 
until  the  wasp's  eggs  can  hatch  and 
it  can  supply  food  for  the  grub.  Here 
is  parental  instinct  and  much  more, 
too.  W^e  have  an  extraordinary  sur- 


gical skill  which  Bergson  tries  to  ex- 
plain as  "a  sympathy  (in  the  ety- 
mological sense)  between  the  wasp 
flnd  its  victim  which  teaches  it  from 
within,  so  to  say,  concerning  the 
vulnerability  of  the  caterpillar.  This 
feeling  of  vulnerability,  he  says, 
"might  owe  nothing  to  outward  per- 
ception, but  result  from  the  mere 
presence  together  of  the  wasp  and 
the  caterpillar,  considered  no  longer 
as  two  organisms,  but  as  two  activ- 
ities." To  my  mind  this  is  a  mean- 
ingless explanation.  It  explains  noth- 
ing. They  are  two  organisms  and 
must  be  so  considered,  and  they  are 
two  activities.  It  is  a  mad  attempt 
by  a  mist  of  words  to  escape  from 
the  easier  explanation  of  a  Superior 
Intelligence  which  has  taught  in- 
stinct what  to  do.  I  do  not  know  why 
teleology  may  not  be  as  legitimate 
as  any  other  device  of  philosophy. 
But  I  agree  with  Bergson  that  this 
parental  instinct  and  this  clairvoy- 
ance is  not  to  be  explained  by  evolu- 
tion. 


NEW  BERRIES  AND  PIPPINS 


THE  man  who  adds  a  new 
fruit  to  the  almost  infinite 
variety  now  afforded  to  man 
deserves  as  well  of  his  fellow  men  as 
the  proverbial  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  and  this  is  what  Father 
Schoerner,  parish  priest  of  Brooks, 
Oregon,  has  done.  By  pollenizing  the 
wild  blackberry  with  the  Cuthbert 
raspberry,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
versing the  process  by  which  the 
Logan  berry  was  produced,  the  Ore- 
gon horticulturist  has  produced  an 
entirely  new  variety  of  berry  which 
he  has  named  the  "Willamette"  in 
honor  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
berry  had  its  origin.  In  the  Portland 
Oregonian  the  new  berry  is  described 
after  this  fashion: 

The  fruit  is  firm  and  of  a  most  de- 
licious, distinctive  fiavor.  It  has  nothing 
of  the  acid  sourness  of  the  Logan  berry 
nor  of  the  heavy  sweetness  of  the  rasp- 
berry. Nor  does  it  resemble  the  taste 
of  its  wild  mother.  It  is  neither  tart  nor 
sugary  and  cannot  be  described.  It  must 
be  tasted. 

To  add  a  new  and  delicious  berry 
to  the  blackberries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blueberries,  huckleber- 
ries, etc.,  of  our  woods,  fields  and 
gardens  is  a  distinct  achievement 
and  one  that  will  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  humanity  in  general,  for  in 
these  days  of  cold  storage  and  rapid 
transportation  the  humblest  dweller 
in  New  York  or  Boston  may  buy  the 
choicest  fruits  of  the  Pacific  coast, 


the  tropics,  or  South  Africa  at  the 
corner  fruit  store,  and  often  at  a  re- 
markably low  price,  considering  the 
distance  the  fruit  has  traveled  to 
market.  These  prices  would  be  still 
lower  if  it  were  possible  to  save  the 
entire  fruit  crop,  but  in  Canada,  for 
instance,  we  are  told  that  tons  of 
berries  go  to  waste  every  season 
simply  because  there  is  no  one  to 
gather  them  and  ship  them  to  a 
market.  Whether  the  new  berry  of 
the  Pacific  is  better  than  those  with 
which  everybody  is  now  happily  ac- 
quainted can  only  be  determined  by 
a  referendum  to  the  berry  eaters  of 
the  world. 

But  not  in  berries  alone  are  there 
additions  being  made  to  fruits  that 
recall  those  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
From  Hobart,  Tasmania,  comes  the 
report  of  the  production  of  what  is 
called  the  pipless  pippin.  A  horti- 
culturist there  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced an  apple  without  the  trace  of 
a  pip  and  with  a  smaller  and  softer 
core  than  in  any  other  variety.  The 
apple  has  been  named  from  its  pro- 
ducer Cannon's  pipless  pippin,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  good  keeper,  very 
bright  in  color  and  a  splendid  fruit 
for  dessert.  With  these  qualities  it 
will  probably  not  be  long  before 
dwellers  in  Europe  and  America  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  new  Tasmanian 
pippin  and  in  season  to  get  a  new 
taste  of  deliciousness  and  enjoyment 
from  the  Willamette  berry  of  Oregon. 


THE  RED  CROSS  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR 


THE  Red  Cross  is  the  symbol 
of  mercy  in  war,  and  under 
its  flags  ships  are  safe,  hos- 
pitals immune  from  attack,  doctors, 
nurses  and  helpers  free  to  serve  the 
wounded  and  dying  without  molesta- 
tion. Not  since  the  Red  Cross  was 
organized  has  that  organization  been 
face  to  face  with  so  great  a  task  as 
that  which  confronts  it  today  in  the 
war-ridden  countries  of  Europe.  But 
the  Red  Cross  is  rising  to  the  test 
and  already  thousands  of  dollars  are 
pouring  into  its  treasury  daily  for 
its  great  work  of  mercy. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  various  Red  Cross  war 
funds,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  what 
this  great  organization  will  do  with 
those  funds.  First  of  all  it  must  pay 
the  expenses  of  its  huge  field  force 
which  will  operate  with  all  the 
armies,  it  must  pay  for  its  great 
stores  of  medicines  and  medical 
supplies  and  hospital  equipment,  it 
must  support  a  service  of  intelli- 
gence with  which  friends  and  rela- 
tives can  communicate  to  ascertain 
the  fate  or  whereabouts  of  soldiers 
in  the  field,  and  it 
must  organize 
and  have  in  effi- 
cient working  or- 
der great  supply 
depots,  easy  of 
reach  and  from 
which  can  be  in- 
stantly drawn  the 
articles  that  are 
needed  in  hospi- 
tal work  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale. 

In  addition  to  it.s  work  on  the  bat- 
tlefields the  Red  Cross  will  be  ex- 
pected  to  have   men   and   means   of 


Brown   Bros. 

REAR   ADMIRAL   AARON   WARD,   U.S.N. 

Who  takes  command  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Relief    Ship 

transportation  available  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  sick  and  wounded  from 
field  to  base  hospitals,  to  provide  the 


JOIN    THE    RED    CROSS 

7)  Y  ihe  action  of  the  Official  Board  of  the  American  Red  Cross  every 
AJ  one  luho  contributes  not  less  than  Tivo  Dollars  to  the  organization's 
fund  for  relief  work  will  be  enrolled  as  a  member-at-large  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  will  receive  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  "Red  Cross  Magazine"  free.  Japan  has  more  than  a  million 
members,   America   should   have   two   millions.   Join   the   Red   Cross! 


He  is  an  olficer  of  wide  experience 
and  speaks  French,  German  and 
Russian  fluently. 

Dr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  the  Na- 
tional Director  of  the  Red  Cross,  ac- 
companied the  Government  repre- 
sentatives on  the  cruiser  Tennessee 
so  that  he  might  personally  give  di- 
rection to  the  co-operation  which  the 
Red  Cross  will  lend  in  assisting 
American  refugees  in  Europe. 

President  Wilson  in  his  capacity 
as  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  issued  the  following  appeal  to 
the  American  public : 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

The  present  wars  in  Europe  are  cer- 
tain to  impose  upon  the  Red  Cross  of 
the  nations  engaged  a  burden  which 
demands  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
World. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  earnestly 
desirous  of  assisting  its  sister  societies 
in  their  endeavors  to  alleviate  distress 
and  suffering  among  the  combatants 
and  therefore  appeals  for  funds  to  be 
expended  impartially  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
nations   at  war. 

Contributions  for  this  purpose  may 
be  sent  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  local  treas- 
urers of  the  society  in  the  United 
States.  I  '  confidently  hope  that  the 
humanity  and  litj- 
erality  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Uniteq 
States,  so  often 
manifested  in  the 
past,  will  cause 
them  to  respond 
promptly  and  gen- 
erously to  his  ap- 
appeai. 

WooDRow   Wilson, 
President,   Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 


Contributions  to 
medical  nursing  forces  that  will  be    the  American  Red  Cross  may  be  sent 
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needed  to  carry  the  work  forward, 
and  the  providing  of  countless  other 
things  which  will  be  needed  to  ease 
suffering  and  make  the  lot  of  the 
wounded  soldier  more  comfortable. 
There  must  be  central  bureaus  of 
medicine,  nursing,  material,  and  in- 
telligence, and  each  must  be  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  person  with 
an  ample  force  of  capable  assistants. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  is- 
sued an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  instant  and  hearty 
help  to  the  organizations  in  the  coun- 
tries now  at  war.  A  ship,  command- 
ed by  Rear  Admiral  Aaron  Ward 
(retired;  will  be  chart(!r(!d  and  will 
sail  under  the  lied  (Jross  flag,  laden 
with  f)hyHiciafis,«nurses  and  hf)sf)ital 
Hijj)i)lieH.  It  will  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  Geneva  and 
The  Hagijf!,  and  may  thus  (!nter  any 
harbor  for  th<!  discharge  of  its  be- 
neficent duty.  Assistance  will  be  giv- 
en to  all  in  th<;  true  spirit  of  the  Ilcd 
Ooss,  ri-])ri'H<-u\.i'(\  Ijy  its  motto 
"Neutrality      lliimanity." 

Aflmiral  Ward  \h  eminently  Hijit«!(! 
to  take  command  of  the  reli«'f  ship. 


to  the  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  Hon.  Jacob  H. 
Schifl",   New  York  City. 


\)H.    KKNKS'I'    !•     niCKNKM, 
Niitiomil    Director    iif    the    Airicrlnm    lied    CroHH 
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The   Illustrated  London  News 


THE  MAIN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  KAISER'S  FLEET:  THE  KIEL  CANAL 


This  great  naval  waterway  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  recently   reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,000.  enables  the  German   High  Sea  Fleet 
to   play   "hide   and   seek"   with   the   British   squadrons.    It    is   protected   by    great    fortifications   at   Heligoland    and    Wilhelmshaven 


EDUCATIONAL  SUMMERTIME 


BY  FRANK  CHAPIN   BRAY 

CHAUTAUQUA  EDITOR  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT 


FORTY  years  ago  people  did  not 
consult  college  catalogs  to  dis- 
cover where  they  might  spend 
the  best  vacation.  Today  college  an- 
nouncements ot  summer  attractions 
are  the  first  thing  many  persons 
consult.  Illustrated  announcements 
are  the  rule;  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Bulletin,  for  example,  contains 
190  pages.  This  practise  of  exploit- 
ing the  college  and  university  as  an 
ideal  summer  resort  is  distinctively 
American,  and  increasing  attendance 
year  by  year  is  phenomenal.  Such  a 
development  comports  v^ith  the 
spread  of  the  Chautauqua  movement 
which  has  emphasized  the  educational 
opportunities  of  vacation-time.  How 
to  make  recreation  educational  and 
education  recreational  is  the  summer 
problem  that  established  institutions 
are  trying  to  solve.  Chautauqua's  in- 
fluence in  setting  a  summer  educa- 
tional fashion  is  everjTvhere  recog- 
nized. 

Note  some  of  the  devices  adopted 
by  various  institutions  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent size  and  environment. 

Dartmouth  College  offered  for  the 
third  time  this  summer  a  Festival 
course  dealing  with  theoretical,  his- 
torical and  practical  phases  of  pa- 
geantry. Elementary  and  advanced 
courses  in  festival  dancing,  folk 
dancing  and  pantomime,  lectures  by 
specialists  on  dramatic  structure, 
costuming,  festival  music  and  the 
pedagogic  and  social  significance  of 
the  festival  were  supplemented  by 
the  actual  out-of-doors  production  of 
a  midsummer  festival.  Professional 
performances  V;y  the  Coburn  Players 
and  amateur  performances  in  the  new 
Little  Theater  were  correlated  with 
the  work  in  dramatic  literature  and 
composition. 

Columbia  University  offered  even- 
ing courses  in  accounting,  advertis- 
ing, business  administration,  P^ng- 
Ii«h,  French,  German,  mathematics, 
mineralogy,  stenography  and  type- 
writing. Organ  recitals,  open-air 
military  band  concerts,  a  music  fes- 
tival and  open-air  plays  were  an- 
nounced, and  an  elaboratf;  series  of 
university  excursions  to  historical 
«iteH,  mu.seumH  and  other  institu- 
tions in  and  near  New  York  formed 
part  of  the  summer  program. 

Amorijf  specialized  Hijmm»;r  srhools 
one  finds  the  School  for  Rural  S'x:ial 
Service  and  the  School  for  Rural 
Community  Planning  at  Massachu- 
sfttts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan,  held  a 
three-weeks'  summer  school  for  min- 
intttrn  under  auspices  of  th';  Fiaptist 


Association  of  the  state,  funds  being 
provided  for  attendance  of  poorly 
paid  pastors.  Unitarians  held  three 
summer  institutes  for  religious  edu- 
cation at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
Andover,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  seventy-five  of  the  at- 
tendants being  sent  on  scholarship 
funds.  The  Roman  Catholic  summer 
school  was  held  for  four  weeks  at 
Cliff  Haven  as  usual.  More  than  3000 
persons  attended  the  summer  session 
at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  whose  open-air  Greek  am- 
phitheater is  famous,  and  there  were 
1000  students  in  the  summer  exten- 
sion correspondence  courses.  The 
summer  Bulletin  of  public  lectures, 
classes,  library  extension,  educa- 
tional exhibitions  and  entertain- 
ments, covering  the  entire  city  of 
Chicago  and  issued  by  the  Council 
for  Library  and  Museum  Extension, 
is  unique  and  is  the  only  publication 
of  the  kind  which  has  thus  far  come 
to  our  attention.  Parks  and  open- 
air  recreation  centers  of  Chicago  put 
popular  programs  within  reach  of 
thousands  of  citizens,  old  and  young. 

Educational  summer  camps  for 
boys  and  for  girls  have  recently  be- 
come very  numerous,  and  even  the 
Circuit  Chautauqua  which  does  not 
have  a  Junior  Chautauqua  organiza- 
tion is  considered  behind  the  times. 
The  summer  playground  movement 
has  indeed  become  an  all-the-year 
affair;  eighty-three  cities  employ 
year-round  play  leaders,  and  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation reports  campaigns  in  twen- 
ty cities  with  decision  in  thirty- 
five  others  to  develop  recreation 
systems  side  by  side  with  their 
school  systems.  In  the  United  States 
Steel  city  of  Gary,  Indiana,  night 
recreation  is  provided  by  the  public 
school  system  for  pupils  and  adults. 
At  Gary,  V)y  the  way,  it  is  reported 
that  5000  adults  attend  night  schools 
compared  to  4300  children  attending 
day  schools.  The  roof  of  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York, 
is  a  fully  equipped  children's  play- 
ground. 

Besides  the  agitation  for  keeping 
the  public  schools  open  all  the  year 
CNew  Jersey  is  one  of  the  states 
where  success  is  reported)  the  in- 
crease of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools  thruout  the  United  States 
is  remarkable.  A  national  association 
and  denominational  associations  are 
behind  this  movement  for  th(;  sum- 
mer use  of  churches  by  the  children. 
For  instance: 

Over    the    dfjor    of    a    Protoutant 


Episcopal  church  on  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York,  hangs  this  summer  plac- 
ard: "Calvary  Daily  Vacation  School 
Here.  A  happy  morning  for  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16 
years.  9:30-11:30  every  day.  Good 
Singing,  Good  Dancing,  Good  Sto- 
ries, Good  Games.  Boys  learn  to 
make  hammocks  and  baskets.  Girls 
learn  sewing,  reed  work  and  raffia. 
An  automobile  ride  every  week.  Come 
In."  Ten  of  these  Episcopal  Vaca-  ■" 
tion  Schools  at  different  churches 
employ  about  forty  teachers  and 
more  than  2000  New  York  City  chil- 
dren are  cared  for. 

A  nation-wide  acceptance  of  vari- 
ous vacation  school  methods  quite 
familiar  to  "old  Chautauquans"  is 
indicated  by  the  citations  above  made 
at  random.  In  an  anniversary  year 
of  Music  Festival,  Dramatic  Produc- 
tions, Schools  of  Religion,  Mother- 
craft,  Storytelling  for  Children,  even 
European  Travel  Party  abroad, 
Chautauquans  not  only  look  back- 
ward but  Iqok  forward  to  significant 
Chautauqua  Institution  achievements 
in  that  interplay  of  education  and  re- 
creation for  every  member  of  the 
familv  for  which  it  stands. 


Introduction  of  speakers  to  Chau- 
tauqua audiences  is  almost  an  art. 
"I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with 
any  address,"  announced  one  nervous 
platform  manager,  "but  I  will  now 
introduce  to  you  the  man  who  will." 

The  introduction  of  the  late  Dr. 
P.  S.  Henson  at  Chautauqua  years 
ago  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  has 
become  classic : 

Bishop  Vincent  said:  "I  now  take 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  lec- 
ture on  'Fools'  by  one — (great  laugh- 
ter) of  the  wisest  of  men." 

Dr.  Henson  arose,  bowed,  and  be- 
gan: "I  would  have  you  understand, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not 
as  much  of  a  fool  as  Bishop  Vincent 
— greater  laughter) — would  have 
you  believe." 


There  are  two  Chautauqua  Circles 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  two  in 
South  Africa.  Members  of  the  Chau- 
tau(|ua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle 
who  are  taking  the  C^hautauqua  Home 
Reading  Course  report  from  China, 
.Japan,  Siam,  New  Zealand,  Austra- 
lia, the  Philippines,  India,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land, f'anada,  Bermuda,  Cuba,  Porto 
Kico,  Isle  of  Pines,  Jamaica,  Panama, 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile. 


Sixty  children  from  twenty-three 
states  took  part  in  the  Playground 
Festival  at  Chautaii(|ua. 
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S  0  C  I  A  L  I  S  M    PROMISE   OR   M  E  S  A  C  E? 

A   KKVIEW   OK  TIIK 

lllLLQUIT-KYAN   DEBATE 

KHOM    THK    SOCIALIST    VlEWt-OlNT 

t  UOM    THK    INDIVIDUALIST    VlKWl'OINT 

W.  J.  (IHENT 

T.  N.  CARVER 

ANU     "MASa     AND     class" 

KilHMKK     I'KOKIiSSIIK     OK     I-III.ITICAI.     KCONOMY, 
MAUVAHO      ONIVKHHITY 

Rarely  du  we  have  public  discus- 
sions of  a  burninfj  question  so  ably 
conducted  on  both  sides  as  the  debate 
between  Mr.  Morris  Hillquit,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party,  and 
Rei\  Dr.  John  Augustine  Ryan,  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  been  published  by  Mac- 
inillan  ($1.^5'  net )  under  the  title  of 
"Socialism — Promise  or  Menace?" 
Since  it  is  a  bipartizan  book  it  log- 
ically demands  criticism  from  a  by- 
partizan  standpoint.  We  present  ac- 
cordingly two  reviews  of  the  book, 
one  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent,  one  of  the 
most  able  writers  in  the  Socialist 
party,  and  contributor  for  many 
years  to  The  Independent;  the  other 
review  by  Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver, 
who  has  recently  become  Director  of 
the  Rural  Organization  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricvltnre. — THE  EDITOR. 

THE  SOCIALIST  POINT  OF  VIEW 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS  somewhere 
sets  down  the  ardent  wish 
that  each  of  the  great  con- 
troverted questions  could  be  pre- 
sented with  all  the  arguments  pro 
and  con,  so  that  the  public  might 
have  the  whole  case  before  it.  Here 
is  at  least  a  beginning  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wish — the  presenting  of 
the  case  for  and  against  socialism. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  task  of  the  two  con- 
troversialists; and  no  one  can  ques- 
tion the  ability  with  which  the  task 
is  performed.  The  plan  of  the  de- 
bate, moreover — with  its  provisions 
for  exchange  of  papers,  for  rejoin- 
ders and  sur-rejoinders  and  for  a 
general  summary  and  conclusion — 
furnished  the  machinery  and  method 
which  availed  to  bring  about  a  thoro 
and  systematic  discussion. 

Dr.  Ryan  comes  perhaps  nearer 
than  most  of  the  anti-Socialist  war- 
riors to  an  acceptance  of  the  So- 
cialist indictment  of  industrial  so- 
ciety. Tho  the  indictment,  he  con- 
tends, is  overdrawn,  the  reality  is 
bad  enough.  Otherwise  his  perform- 
ance is  much  the  usual  thing  of  the 
last  quarter  century  in  the  periodic 
annihilation  of  socialism.  Of  course, 
the  job  is  done  better — that  is,  more 
skilfully,  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
Socialist  thought  and  generally  a 
fairer  treatment  of  Socialist  conten- 
tions. But  in  the  main  it  is  the  con- 
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ventional  onslaught  in  the  face  of 
which  the  Scjcialist  movement  has 
thrived  and  grown  to  giant  propor- 
tions. It  contains  no  new  element  of 
fact,  or  argument  or  religious  plea 
which  seems  seriously  to  threaten  a 
continuance  of  that  growth. 

For  the  admitted  evils  of  present- 
day  society  Dr.  Ryan,  like  most  anti- 
Socialist  contenders,  offers  an  alter- 
native remedy.  "Social  reform"  is  its 
somewhat  nebulous  expression;  but 
he  ventures  upon  certain  constituent 
proposals.  Some  of  them  are  too 
vague,  either  in  themselves  or  their 
conditions,  to  be  understood.  For  in- 
stance, the  anticipation  (p.  46), 
"when  the  working-class  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  the  national  product,  up  to 
the  limit  of  industrial  resources  and 
social  well-being,"  may  mean  pretty 
much  anything  or  nothing  at  all.  But 
in  other  place.s  he  is  more  concrete, 
even  if  sometimes  futile. 

He  would  like  to  see  the  power  of 
the  trusts  curtailed,  and  he  entertains 
the  naive  faith  that  President  Wilson 
is  the  man  for  the  task.  He  favors 
such  legislative  measures  as  the  legal 
minimum  wage  and  social  insurance. 
He  favors  also  an  extension  of  co- 
partnership and  cooperative  schemes, 
tho  he  expresses  skepticism  regard- 
ing the  success  of  productive  co- 
operation. He  even  declares — tho 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  come  about — for 
the  "distribution  of  a  large  measure 
of  capital  ownership  among  the 
workers."  When  such  changes  have 
been  wrought,  "there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  the  social  question  except  that 
healthy  measure  of  discontent  which 
is  a  condition  of  all  individual  devel- 
opment and  social  progress."  Here  is 
a  most  socialistic  sanction  of  discon- 
tent, even  tho  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  most  unsocialistic  faith  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  half-way  measures. 

It  is  of  course  as  an  official  church- 
man that  Dr.  Ryan  bases  his  main 
argument.  He  has  the  clerical  dis- 
trust of  human  nature  and  particu- 
larly the  nature  of  the  average  man, 
who  must  be  held  to  his  task  by  the 
whip  of  necessity.  Like  other  anti- 
Socialist  clerics,  too,  he  treats  the 
anti-ecclesiastical  views  of  certain 
prominent  Socialists  as  an  inevitable 
outcome  of  their  economic  beliefs, 
quite  ignoring  the  Charles  Brad- 
laughs    and    Herbert    Spencers    and 


thousands  of  others  whose  antipathy 
to  socialism  was,  or  is,  quite  as  pro- 
nounced as  their  antipathy  to  re- 
vealed religion.  And  finally,  he  re- 
peats all  the  old,  stale  charges  re- 
garding the  attitude  of  the  Socialist 
movement  toward  the  family. 

Mr.  Hilkiuit  meets  all  of  these  ar- 
guments and  assertions  with  a  dia- 
lectical skill  and  a  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge that  leaves  little  to  be  said.  Of 
course  there  is  no  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject touched  upon  that  could  not  be 
vastly  elaborated.  But  within  the 
limits  of  the  space  decreed  this  joint 
brief  contains,  in  admirable  propor- 
tion of  parts,  the  whole  case.  It  goes 
now  to  the  public,  which  is  at  once 
judge  and  jury.  The  ultimate  verdict 
is  one  to  which  all  Socialists  can  look 
forward  with  entire  confidence. 

W.  J.  Ghent. 

THE   INDIVIDUALIST  VIEW 

IT  is  with  chapter  II,  where  Mr. 
Hillquit  presents  the  conventional 
socialistic  indictment  of  our  pres- 
ent industrial  society,  and  Dr.  Ryan 
examines  that  indictment  and  points 
out  a  few  of  its  leading  misstate- 
ments, over-statements  and  half- 
truths  that  the  real  debate  begins. 
Starting  with  generalities  Mr.  Hill- 
quit's  argument  consists  of  a  series 
of  bold,  unsupported  statements 
which  all  socialistic  agitators  repeat 
with  phonographic  persistency,  and 
with  phonographic  persistency, 
which  owe  their  certain  amount  of 
credence  to  that  persistent  repetition. 
After  several  readings,  the  writer 
did  not  find  in  this  chapter  a  single 
statement  which  he  could  conscien- 
tiously accept  without  qualification, 
usually  such  qualification  as  would 
destroy  its  cogency  as  an  argument 
for  socialism,  while  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  diametrically  contrary  to 
the  truth.  In  rebuttal.  Dr.  Ryan 
wisely  takes  up  only  a  few  of  the 
more  characteristic  of  these  state- 
ments, the  high  points  in  Mr.  Hill- 
quit's  indictment,  and  shows  they  are 
overdrawn  or  misapplied. 

In  pointing  out  the  change  of 
front  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Socialist  propaganda  particularly 
with  respect  to  land  and  capital 
owned  in  small  units.  Dr.  Ryan  be- 
gins by  putting  JMr.  Hillquit  in  a  tlif- 
ficult  position.  Such  forms  of  produc- 
tive property  as  are  operated  wholly 
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or  mainly  by  their  owners  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  proposes  to  exempt  from  Social- 
ist public  ownership.  Dr.  Ryan  gen- 
erously treats  this  as  a  genuine 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  So- 
cialist leaders  when  it  is  probably  a 
change  of  platform  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  votes.  The  farmers  hold 
the  key  to  the  political  situation  in 
this  country,  and  the  Socialists  are 
keen  enough  to  realize  that  if  they 
are  ever  to  win  they  must  play  for 
the  farmer  vote.  Such  a  proposition 
would  involve  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  Marxian  philoso- 
phy. If  the  private  receipt  of  inter- 
est on  capital  is  wrong,  as  Marx  la- 
bored to  prove,  it  is  as  wrong  for  one 
to  receive  a  thousand  as  a  million 
dollars  in  the  form  of  interest. 

Again,  according  to  Mr.  Hillquit, 
only  those  instruments  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  Socialist  form  of  in- 
dustrial organization  which  can  be 
more  efficiently  operated  by  public 
than  by  private  enterprise.  Abstract- 
ly, to  this  everybody  agrees.  But  the 
industries  that  can  be  more  efficient- 
ly managed  thus  must  be  decided 
either  as  a  matter  of  opinion  or  by 
a  test  of  performance.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  hard  to  show  any  reason 
why  such  a  scheme  should  not  in- 
clude small  rather  than  large  units, 
or  why  the  farms  rather  than  the  fac- 
tories should  not  be  operated  by  the 
public.  If  it  is  to  be  determined  by 
performance,  as  Dr.  Ryan  points  out, 
ver\'  few  would  object  to  a  real  test; 
that  is,  to  allowing  the  public  to  at- 
tempt to  run  a  few  businesses  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

But  the  present-day  Socialist  has 
not  the  faith  of  the  Socialists  like 
Robert  Owen  of  the  earlier  half  of 
the  last  centurj',  who  thought  that 
all  that  wa.s  needed  wa.s  to  .start  a 
few  communities  on  a  socialistic 
basis,  which  would  easily  demon- 
-trate  their  own  superiority.  The  So- 
cialists of  today,  however,  will  have 
no  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. The  public  must  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  whatever  it  undertakes. 
Which  means  that  they  are  not  wil- 
ling to  stand  by  their  declaration 
that  only  those  indu.stries  which  the 
public  can  run  more  efficiently  are 
to  be  taken  over. 

The  dfx:trine  of  the  clasH  .strug- 
ir,\f;  i«  the  natural  product  of  a 
r;.rf.  which  has  been  thinking  in 
'rrriH  of  clas.s  rather  than  in  terms 
of  the  territorial  Htate  for  well  on  to 
two  thouHand  year.n.  Kut  the  simple 
fact  in  that  the  antagonism  of  in- 
t.ere«tH  is  stronger  within  what  the 
.SfK:ialiHt«  rail  a  cla.sH  than  it  Ih  be- 
twffen  (•]h.hh(:a.  Thin  in  invf>lved  in 
what  economists  call  competing  and 
noncompeting  groupH,  The  wheat 
jffowiT'H    intere«t.H    nometimes    clanh 


with  those  of  the  miller,  but  they 
clash  even  more  with  those  of  other 
wheat  growers  who  are  selling  wheat 
in  competition  with  himself.  More- 
over, the  more  millers  there  are,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  wheat  grower  and 
the  worse  it  is  for  the  miller.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  more  wheat  growers  there 
are  the  better  it  is  for  the  miller  and 
the  worse  it  is  for  the  wheat  grow- 
ers. Every  wheat  grower  is,  there- 
fore, directly  interested  in  reducing 
the  number  of  wheat  growers  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  millers.  Here 
is  a  large  fact  which  the  average  So- 
cialist has  never  comprehended  and 
which  his  doctrine  of  the  class  strug- 
gle tends  to  obscure. 

Moreover,  this  large  fact  absolute- 
ly determines  the  direction  and  the 
method  of  improving  social  condi- 
tions, the  elimination  of  poverty,  and 
the  raising  of  wages.  The  more  the 
doctrine  of  the  class  struggle  is 
brought  to  the  front,  the  greater  the 
hindrances  to  social  reform  and  the 
less  is  done  for  social  improvement. 
What  laborers  need,  more  than  they 
need  anything  else,  is  more  capital 
or  capitalists  and  fewer  laborers. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  construc- 
tive handling  of  the  labor  problem 
except  in  one  of  these  two  directions. 

Increase  the  number  of  capitalists 
and  the  amount  of  capital,  and  in- 
terest falls,  industries  expand  and 
laborers  gain.  But  the  Socialist,  with 
his  class  struggle,  is  doing  his  ut- 
mo.st  to  prevent  this  increase.  The 
logical  result  of  his  preaching  of 
class  hatred  is  to  discourage  men 
from  entering  the  capitalist  class, 
from  starting  new  enterprises  and 
expanding  the  demand  for  labor.  In 
short,  he  is  -doing  all  he  can  to  make 
capital  .scarce  in  order  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  may  be  low. 

As  regards  the  doctrine  of  surplus 
value,  it  will  be  noticed  that  wher- 
ever there  are  many  would-be  em- 
ployers and  few  employees,  there  is 
no  great  amount  of  surplus  value. 
Where  laborers  are  .so  scarce  and 
hard  to  find  that  employers  have  tn 
hunt  about  to  find  help,  laborers  are 
well  treated  and  well  paid.  The  con- 
ditions which  Socialists  describe  in 
such  lurid  language  never  exi.st  here. 
They  are  found  f)nly  where  there  are 
HO  few  employers  and  so  many  labor- 
ers that  the  latter  have  trouble  find- 
ing joljH.  Now,  \.(t  assume  that  this 
latter  condition  is  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  cannot  be  helped 
\h  a  curiously  unscientific  attitude; 
for  people  whf)  l>oast  of  their  scien- 
tific spirit  and  their  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history. 

Into  the  di.m  iiMHif)ri  of  the  relation 
of  socialism  to  morality  and  religion 
the  prenent  writer  doew  not  care  to 
go  at  length  because  he  cannot  agree 


fully  with  either  antagonist.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  socialism  has  become  a 
political  movement,  and,  as  such,  re- 
sorts to  every  device  known  to  other 
political  parties.  There  is  no  more 
harm  in  thus  resorting  to  these  tac- 
tics than  there  is  in  any  other  party 
doing  the  same.  But  we  must  under- 
stand this  and  not  take  all  its  pro- 
testations on  the  subject  of  religion 
too  seriously.  As  it  has  sought  to 
placate  the  farmer  by  exempting  his 
farm  from  public  ownership,  so  it  is 
now  seeking  to  placate  the  religious 
element  by  assuming  a  friendly  atti- 
tude. It  has  discovered  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  rather  popular  and  is  now 
trying  to  annex  him.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  single  socialistic  utterance  of 
his  recorded,  and  if  there  is  anything 
which  he  did  not  do,  it  was  to  preach 
or  recognize  a  class  struggle.  His 
teaching  regarding  wealth  was  sim- 
ply that  wealth  is  tools  and  not 
means  of  self-gratification.  Nowhere 
does  he  express  disapproval  of  own- 
ership or  accumulation,  but  always 
he  forbade  selfish  consumption.  With 
this  understanding,  any  one  who  re- 
reads his  New  Testament  will  find 
that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  fit  into 
the  individualistic  system  rather 
than  into  any  socialistic  system. 

As  a  critic  Dr.  Ryan  has  shown 
himself  fair,  capable  and  discrimi- 
nating. Mr.  Hillquit  is,  as  usual,  an 
ardent  apostle,  attacking  the  present 
social  order  in  unsparing  terms,  ap- 
parently realizing  that  the  tactical 
advantage  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  attacking  party.  He  and  other  So- 
cialists have  reason  to  dread  the  day 
when  socialism  can  be  put  on  the  de- 
fensive. Every  new  movement  gains 
ground  so  long  as  it  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  attack.  Its  real  test  comes 
when  it  has  to  defend  itself.  While 
socialism  has  no  achievements  to  its 
credit  or  discredit,  it  has  little  to 
boast  of  or  defend. 

The  real  way  out,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  is  neither  the  Social- 
ist's way  nor  the  Catholic  way,  but 
the  economic  way  of  so  distributing 
human  talent  as  to  give  us  a  bal- 
anced national  life.  We  can  have  any 
degree  of  etiuality  we  want,  and  we 
can  have  it  under  private  owner.-^hip, 
freedom  of  enterprise,  freedom  of 
initiative  and  competition.  In  short, 
we  can  have  eciuality,  not  only  of  op- 
I)ortunity,  which  we  must  have  at 
all  hazards,  but  of  income  as  well,  at 
l(;ast  as  between  occupations,  if  we 
want  it,  without  sacrificing  a  single 
essential  f(;ature  of  the  individual- 
istic system.  This  is  the  direction  of 
real  |)rogr('.HH.  The  Socialist  is  head- 
ed backward,  and  he  has  not  yet  even 
considered  the  right  way. 

T.  N.  Carver. 
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NO  LOANS  TO  NATIONS  AT  WAR 

Persons  representinfi:  the  French 
Government  recently  approached  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  of  $100,000,000,  the  un- 
derstanding being  that  no  part  of  the 
money  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States.  All  of  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pended here  for  foodstuffs  and  other 
supplies.  The  firm  at  once  reported  the 
facts  to  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton, seeking  an  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  such  a  transaction  to  our  na- 
tion's neutrality  obligations,  and  say- 
ing that  the  firm  would  give  the  matter 
no  further  consideration  if  the  Admin- 
istration should  object  to  the  transac- 
tion or  be  in  doubt  about  it. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Swiss  Legation  called  at 
the  State  Department  and  asked  what 
the  attitude  of  our  Government  would 
be  if  Switzerland,  a  neutral  nation, 
should  attempt  to  negotiate  a  loan  here. 
In  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Secretary 
Bryan  made  public  the  following  state- 
ment: 

There  is  wo  reason  why  loans  should 
not  be  made  to  the  Governments  of 
neutral  nations;  but,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Government,  loans  by  American 
bankers  to  any  foreign  nation  which  is 
at  war  are  inconsistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality 

In  taking  this  position,  the  President 
is  in  advance  of  recent  practise  with 
respect  to  neutrality  obligations.  In 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
loans  for  Japan  were  floated  here,  and 
Russia  borrowed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's decision  is  one  that  deserves  com- 
mendation without  reserve.  This,  we 
think,  must  be  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

THE  COUNTRY'S  CROPS 

A  slight  reduction  is  shown  by  the 
Government's  August  crop  report,  but 
the  indicated  harvest  totals  are  still 
very  large.  The  crop  of  winter  wheat, 
now  safe,  is  675,000,000  bushels,  in- 
stead of  655,000,000,  the  quantity  indi- 
cated by  the  July  report.  But  black  rust 
has  cut  down  the  spring  wheat  crop 
from  275,000,000  to  236,000,000  bush- 
els, and  therefore  the  entire  crop  is  to 
be  911,000,000  bushels,  or  19,000,000 
less  than  the  quantity  promised  a 
month  ago.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  largest  crop  harvest- 
ed in  past  years,  that  of  1913,  was  only 
763,000,000  bushels.  There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  wheat,  with  about  250,- 
000,000  bushels  to  be  sold  abroad,  but 
at  present  it  cannot  be  carried  across 
the  ocean. 

A  loss  of  eleven  points  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  growing  corn  permits  an 
estimate  of  only  2,634,000,000  bushels. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  283,000,000  from 
the  July  figures,  but  the  estimated  yield 
is    above    the    average    of   yields    since 


1906,  if  the  record-breaking  crop  of 
1912  be  excepted.  We  are  to  have  1,153,- 
000,000  bushels  of  oats,  against  last 
year's  crop  of  1,121,000,000,  and  gains 
over  last  year's  totals  are  shown  in  the 
figures  for  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  hay 
and  potatoes.  The  conspicuous  loss  is 
in  the  crop  of  tobacco,  which  has  fal- 
len from  954,000,000  to  791,000,000 
pounds. 

With  the  best  apple  crop  known  in 
eighteen  years,  many  of  the  growers 
are  despondent  because  it  is  probable 
that  the  surplus  cannot  be  exported. 
They  had  expected  to  send  4,000,000 
barrels  to  Europe.  But  the  embargo  on 
transatlantic  trade  causes  no  complaint 
among  the  lemon-growers  of  Califor- 
nia. The  price  of  their  fruit  is  rising. 

WAR  AND  TARIFF  REVENUE 

When  the  normal  flow  of  imports  is 
checked,  the  Government's  customs  rev- 
enue suffers.  This  revenue  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  $290,- 
000,000.  Receipts  at  the  port  of  New 
York  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about 
$4,000,000  a  week.  They  will  soon  be 
greatly  reduced.  Some  expect  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  entire  tariff  rev- 
enue will  be  cut  off,  and  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  a  large  reduction  con- 
tinuing for  several  years.  The  effect  of 
the  war  upon  our  customs  receipts  will 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  duration 
of  it  and  the  work  of  the  fighting  na- 
vies. Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  conflict,  the  shipment  of  certain  du- 
tiable commodities— notably  the  prod- 
ucts of  Germany  and  France — will  be 
greatly  reduced  for  a  considerable  time. 

What  action  does  this  loss  of  revenue 
suggest?  Probably  there  must  be  new 
taxes.  It  is  thought  that  the  shortage 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  will 
end  with  June  next,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  $100,000,000.  Higher  tariff  duties 
would  yield  but  little  revenue,  because 
only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
the  dutiable  imports  would  be  received. 
Some  propose  an  increase  of  the  income 
tax  percentage,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
income  now  exempt  from  tax.  But  noth- 
ing could  be  gained  in  these  ways  until 
after  July  1,  1915.  It  is  now  expected 
that  the  desired  revenue  will  be  pro- 
cured by  such  stamp  taxes  as  were  used 
at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
action  should  be  taken  before  the  end 
of  the  present  session.  The  Treasury's 
working  balance  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  before  the  beginning 
of  the  regular  session  in  December. 
The  blockade  may  be  only  a  temporary 
one,  so  far  as  nearly  all  of  the  customs 
revenue  is  concerned.  The  imposition  of 
new  taxes  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
One  objection  to  new  taxes,  or  to  an 
increase  of  old  ones,  is  that  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  repeal  the  legislation  when  it 
is  no  longer  needed. 
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PEBBLES 

Not  yet  is  the  Kaiser  lieg'e  lord  of 
Liege. — Neiu   York   World. 

Is  there  a  "Little  Corporal"  in  the 
French  army? — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Even  Belgium  "am  a  hard  road  to 
trabble." — Neiv  York  World. 

The  censor  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 
— Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Belgium  has  broken  the  feather- 
weight  record. — New  York   World. 

La  Belle  France  has  become  La  Bel- 
licose  France. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Up  to  a  late  hour  Iceland  and  Green- 
land had  not  mobilized. — Portland  Ore- 
gonian. 

Why  not  house  the  marooned  tourists 
in  the  Peace  Palace? — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Think  of  the  pension  lists  those  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  going  to  have  I — 
Columbia  State. 

If  all  this  secrecy  is  kept  up  how  will 
either  side  know  it  is  whipped? — Flor- 
ida Times-Union. 

Up  to  the  last  the  French  reservists 
were  reported  as  jumping  for  their 
tips. — Columbia  State. 

All  Europe  takes  to  arms  at  present; 
it  will  be  different  when  some  of  it  has 
to  take  to  legs. — Philadelphia  Press. 

War  photographs  have  been  censored, 
but  you'll  never  know  it  when  you  see 
the  movies. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  for  Dark- 
est Africa  to  send  a  few  missionaries 
to  Europe. — Columbia  State. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  remember  what 
he  is. — Philadelphia.  Record. 

Hostilities  found  the  Kaiser  in  a 
state  of  preparedness.  He  has  sixty- 
seven  uniforms. — Toledo  Blade. 

After  this  war  Europe  may  look  as 
if  some  great  map-changing  finder  of 
rivers  of  doubt  had  struck  it. — Omaha 
Pee. 

Italy  doubtless  will  be  referred  to  by 
the  future  hisUjrian  as  the  nation  that 
put  the  trip  in  triple. — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 

A.s  usual,  every  .sovereign  who  makes 
war  in  the  devil's  service  pretends  to 
rely  upon  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. — 
New   Yfrrk  World. 

We'd  better  throw  up  a  few  waffle 
fortifications  and  man  the  trenrhes  with 
frankfurters;  there's  no  telling  what 
may  happen. — Baltimore  Sun. 

This  i«  a  purely  defensive  war;  it 
haH  been  ever  since  Austria  had  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  attack  Servia 
would  make  if  it  got  big  enough. — I'hil- 
o.delphia.  Record. 

"I  met  your  brother  the  other  day, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  the 
front."  "He  has  to  go  when  he's  railed. 
He'«  a  hotel  \tfU\xiy."  lintfiinori-  Atnrr- 
iran. 

The  dinfovery  that  the  ('tfrman  army 
in  Belgium  is  commanded  by  fieneral 
von  f'ritz*;lwitz  indicat«;K  that  the  Kaj- 
wr'i  nomenclatural  department  has  en- 
gaged the  services  of  C/eorge  V.  Hobart. 
-Hontov  Trnvjtcript. 
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CONNECTICUT,  Greenwich 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

For  gfirls.     In  the  country.     One  hour  from  New  York  City. 
A  HOME  SCHOOL 

Deliffhtful.  country,  home  school  for  limited  number  of  young 
children.  Personal,  individual  auent'on.  Terms  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress Miss  KUTH  B.  Smith.  \\'00DBURY,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,    CONNECTICUT. 
A   School    in    the    oouiitry    for   sixty    boys.      New 
Gymnasium.      Illustrated  circular,     .\ddress  JOHN 
C.    BRIX.SMADE,    Head    Master. 

IX/HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
'''  finement'   in  stuffy'  and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph.  IX,  I.L  D.(Ober- 
lin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamiltan  Holt,  Trustee. 

Kindergarten  G>llegiate  Institute 

Organized  in  1881  as  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
Two  years  regular  course-  Credit  allorted  lor  work  in  special 
courses.  University  instructors.  University  credits.  Address 
EVA  B.  WHITMORE,  Fine  Arts  Bldg..  410  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Department  506. 

POSSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

BACK  BAY,  BOSTON,   MASS. 

Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Wednesday,  October  1, 
1914.  New  gymnasium  with  entirely  new  equip- 
ment and  latest  modern  improvements.  Send  to 
Secretary   for   catalogue.      779   Beacon   St. 

SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

A  coarse  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stnjc» 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Storj  taught  by  Ur.  i. 
lier^  E„pnw^in,   F.*lil<ir  l.ippiiieott*B  ^lasazine. 

250-page  catalngue  free.    Please  address 
THE  )IO>IE  loilKESPOXDEMK   SIHUOL 
Dr.  Lmii>c:u  UrDt.  305,  biTingfleld.  Ulus. 

ij:!l|!|>'|:'li  ■!'■<  I   I'  ■   I   ■'  I   li:|iiliili!liili:iii|!'in|iiiii|ii|ii»^' 

I  THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL  | 

H  An  Open-air  School  for  Girls  Directed  by         ■• 

1  Miss  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE.  A.B..  Wellesley  ~ 
s     Miss  MARION  F.  E.  COOKE.  A.B..  Wellesley         I 

i        Open  September  24.  1914,  to  June  17,  1915 

2  The  school  is  located  in  the  hills  of  cen-  - 
5  tral  Massachusetts,  i.ooo  feet  above  the  - 
"  sea,  in  a  region  noted  for  its  beauty,  its  - 
"  inviKorating  air  and  pure  water.  Tlie  health  - 
=  (jf  the  girls  is  the  first  consideration.  Pupils  - 
"  and  teacher's  sleep  outdoors.  For  circular  5 
=  address  5 

i  Mid  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE  I 

H    The  Brookfield  School        North  Brookfield.  Mass,    ~ 

7liilhl'>l<<ini..|..lMl..li:l:iliiliiliiinlilililHliiiiiliiliiliilii|ii|i[r 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class. 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughlji  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New   York 


Columbia  Qranimar  School 

Founded   1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

New   Fireproof   Building 

Boys  prepared  for  all  Colleges  and  Business. 

Primary   and   Outing   Classes   for    Younger    Boys. 

Laboratories — Gymnasii  in — Playgrovind. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Tel.  3787  Riverside. 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Small,  select,  home  school  offering  unusual  advantages.     Ideal 
location  in  refined  coniinunity.      In\  igorating-  climate,   matchless 
scenery.      For  hoys  10  lo  18.      Individual  instruction.       Modern 
equipment.     Spurts  supervised.     Booklet.     Address 
J.  R.  SANDIFHR.    Headmaster.  HENDERSONV'ILLE.  N.  C 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Woodland   Road. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 

Fortv-sixtli  year.  Delightful  location  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  Exceptional  ailvantages  in  Social 
Service,  Music  and  Expression.  Atliletics.  DIL- 
Wf^RTH  HALL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certificate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora   Helen    Coolidge,   Acting   President. 


Berkeley  School 

BoarrllnK  and  Day  School  for  Boya 

72d  ST.  and  WEST  KND  AVE.    NEW  YORK 

3mi  Yf-.AK 

r,tvcii  thr  hoy  all  tlie  arlv.mt.iifn  ol  iiirtropolltnn  association 
»ntl  tr.tinlnif.  Thorouifh  (>r'-[»;iratlo  i  lor  buftlncHH  colletfc. 
v^  Irntiti':  •t.hof\s.  and  jfovrrninrnt  aoidr-mlet.  Absolutely 
rri'.'I'Tn  «ctenttfic  equipment  and  curriculum. 


AIBIRN  THEOLOGICAL  SFMINARY 

A  di«tiriMly  voriiiiorial  **  (i'm»I  for  rolIr[(o  f(ru<liiiit<-M,  prii- 
\t%r\f\%  fur  ill'*  (Jiriwiiiin   Ministry  tn  niiy  fl«>ni»riiifiutH»n. 

A  fariilly  'if  riiri'^  profr-M-or*  and  mix  instriirtnm.  Mom 
than  orin  tiiiri<lr<w|  roiirm--  io  oil  lhi*olof(lral  (liiif'i{>liiM'n. 
I>(H-«liffn,  m«'llio(l,  riirri*  iiliirii,  ifli'nU,  fiirit  nrc  ii(lii|iti'rl 
lo  lh«*  [frar-tiral  piirpodi-  ol  |»rcjiarifi^  iiicri  to  lir  |ir(*ui'h<irn, 
|f«alor«  ari'l  rfii*«ioriarip4. 

Ninrfy.«#-vifi!li  yrar  l»#*giri«  S«pteml>OT  16,  \*)\i.  Wriln 
for  iriff»rrriiiii"ri. 

AUBURN  THFOI.Or.ICAL  SRMINARY.       AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


OSSINING    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 


Aiitnirtnri  "■  •>  ■'  Y    rW 

M'.iri'  V    - 

M'xl'fn  ' 

rlr/t      y. 

ICarthn    J     ^^lI.lnJ 

InB-fin-Hii'Uon.   N 


t'r'-i-ttttfuy.  V'i<,itlor(.-il,  Art/  Mtnl 
r  Iriiiii);  ,in'l  ll'irll'iilliirr.    4yili   V'-.ir 

'     Clnra  O.  Fuller,  Prlnf:l|iiil, 
itf,  AnKUOlata  Principal,  Oiisln- 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL   MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
dcni.ind  for  Parish  Assistants  and  Sunday 
.Si  haul  Directors.  Open  to  men  and  wniiieii. 
Modern,  uiido^^ni.itic,  scholarly,  pr.iotical.  r.,il)- 
cr.il  .Scholarship  provisions,  incliiiliiig  TWO 
SrMMKK  SKSSIONS  at  CIIICACO  UNI- 
V'KI<.'>rrY.  Traveling  fellowship  yiehliiig 
$Ki<j.     Apiily  to  F.  C.  South  WOK  I  II,  President. 

MEADVILLE   THEOLOGICAL   SCHOOL, 
Meadvillo.    Ponnsylvania. 


Vl'HMON  I  ..S. Hi  Mil  .  Kivf-r. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An.M''<il  H<  hoot  Inr  wtKiIrftoiiif  trnlnlni;  iiml  tlinrniiifli  cdiicntlon. 
Spri  i;il  .iltriilliiii  tij  lilr  In  I  he  iiprii.  Ortllii.atc  tii  Collci[c».  I.dw- 
nriKhool  lor  youiufcr  \invs.     'reriiisJSOO. 

OIIOIIGU  II.  LAWSON.  A.m.,  D.D..  Principal 

/^    \)I7RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

H      ^        t*'/,„„,u^  ..r  i"i  f'-f-i'iiiu.    ii'i/iil  l-T    \rtlitif    l,^>«.l»,  K'lli-T. 
t^  y^      'f  "*  l*(i>»rin'i.»  I   All  riiMK,       "fi  '  )>n,/n  ontnli'mtf  frev. 

\h\      THE  HOMC  COnilCSPONDENCK  SCHOOL 

Mr  I^.N  Dnpnritnntit    lOJ,  S|ii  liiKf**«l<l>   Mn«*. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

AlUulic  UiiiUiu^.  ]l   M4II  St  .  New  Yuck 


laturtt  AfaiatI  M<tria«  aad  lalaad  Traatpurlatloo 

Ruk  and  Will  !iiu«  Puliciet  Mdkiug  Luit  Pay 

tbl*  ia  Eucop*  aod  Orttatal  Couatri** 

Chart,  nil   t.v    fhr  State-  nf   NfW    York    In   1H4'-*, 

iiiimiiy    of   u    sliullur 

»uj   ll>|iil<lal>'il   uiid 

,     <         ,  i...      iXti-Ilt    u(    tlHU.IMH), 

,,   >j^  .1   lit   till-  ntwi'kliulilirii,   liy 

i>,>       VII.  I  liisuruiict'    I'liuiiiuiiy     uiul 

li'tNtlll    MllL    a    Iniiiu*    UUll    lUtlTVlit    Ut    tbl-    f<|lll'a- 

lluu   ut   two  yviti'8. 

During  ttit  exUtL'Ucv   the  i-oin- 

I'liiiv     tins,    iiidurt'tl    |iru|n'rty 

I  u-  lit ♦27,219,(M5,82«.00 

Ki '  'iiliima  tbertiuu  to 

H.  r      2h-J.;''J8,42'J  so 

I'ulU  III-  -    tliut   pirloU         Ul.5lJ7,550  :)0 

lliliUfll  <  •  4     ut     (irutltii 

tu    .Lain-.         8a,7-»O,4UO.l(0 

01    ulik-h    tliiTe   buvu   btten    ru- 

ilf.-lu.-J     82,4U7,;t-»U.IK) 

Li-uviii^  iiiitataiiding  at  pres- 
ent    tUiu- 7.24:{,Ot(0.(»O 

lnti-ri'«t     (mill    un    certldciitea 

uuiuiiiitti    t.> 22,5»5,040.2fi 

I  In   Iii'i-t'iutH-r  31.   1013,   tht-  aa- 

s>t8        lit        thi-        I'uiuimiiy 

amouutt-a     to 13,250,024.10 

The  proQtg  of  the  eoiiipuny  revert  to  the 
ai:>ui-eil  uiid  ure  tUvlili-tl  aiiuuully  upon  the  pn-- 
uiiuuis  ti-ruilnuteil  (luring  the  year,  thereby 
reiliiL-int;    the    cost    of    Insiiraiu-e. 

l-'iir  aiii-li  ilividemU.  certlticates  arc  Issin-il 
9iili|.-<-t  to  cllviih-niU  of  Intei-.st  iiiitll  i.rd.-riil 
to  be  redeemed.  In  accorduuee  with  the  char- 
ii'i-. 

.\.    A     UAVKN.    I'n-s. 

rilKNKl.Il  S  KLIiKKT.    Vlee-rre8. 

W  AI/ri;U   wool)  I-AKSONS.   2d   Vlce-Pres. 

IIIAUI.KS     K.     KAY.    ^iil     Vioe-Vreg. 

i;      .STANTON     FLOYD-JONES,    See. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

d,ncl  the  pLicini;  o(  over  ten  luilliun  doll.ir^  for  investors  by 
our  oOiciaU  without  loss  to  .i  situfle  investor  makes  the  first 
iiiortifajfe  loans  wc  sell  absohitely  the  best  6  per  tent,  invest- 
nicnis  obtainable.  ' 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  and  state  map  de- 
scribing the  ^e:itest  .iH.ilt,^  and  wheat  belt  in  the  NNmlnvest 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

r.u<l  In  C.ipital.  JSOO.OOO.OO 

Persona!  Responsibihty  oi  Directors  over  $11,000,000  00 

P.  O.  Box  D  Helena,  Montana 


DIVIDENDS 


INION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO. 

A  Seml-Annual  Dividend  of 
S2.00      per       share       on      the      Preferred 
Stock      and     a     Quarterly      Dividend     of 
$2.00  per    share    on    the    Common    Stock 

of     this     I'umpaii.v     have     this     day     I n     ili-claiid, 

payatdc  at  the  Treasiirc-i-'s  olHee,  !!>,")  'Broadway, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  on  Thursday,  October  1,  1914. 
to  stockholders  «>f  record  at  '■'•  V.  M.,  on  Tui'Silav. 
September  1.  lOU.  The  stock  transfer  books  will 
not    be  closed   for    the    payun-nt   of   these   dividends. 

Stockholders  who  have  not  already  done  so  are 
urgently  reiiuested  to  tile  dividend  inailins  orders 
with  the  undersigneil,  from  whom  blank  forms 
niay  be  had  ui>oh  application. 

FREDERIC   V.    S.    CROSBY,   Treasurer. 

New   Y'ork,    X.    Y.,    August    13,    1914. 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  No.  8 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  One  Dollar  and 
Seventy-five  Cents  ($1.","))  has  this  day  been  d>-- 
clared  upon  each  share  of  I'roferred  Stock  issued 
and  outstanding,  payable  September  13.  1914.  to 
stockholders  of  record  August  ."tl,  1914.  The 
Preferred  Stock  transfer  books  will  be  closed  at 
the  close  of  business  August  31,  1914,  and  will  re- 
main closed  until  the  opening  of  business  Sep- 
tember  16.    1914. 

(lEOROE    WATTLiBY,    Treasurer. 
Dated   August   12.   1914. 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  -Bronze  Fnundr.v,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.   Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  the  market.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  suitable  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

3Rex  Kttratp  JBurtau 

57  Stockton  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDl.RWOOD 


FOIUJOTTEN  BUT  FAITHFUL 
Tht'ie  is  a  curious  little  corner  in 
tiiat  poiulerous  tome  of  tiry-as-dust 
statistics  called  the  Life  Keixirt  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  l)ei)artment, 
which  is  Kiven  over  to  information  con- 
cerninjf  the  few  insurance  companies 
once  active  but  not  now  transactin}^:  any 
new  business  in  the  state.  The  surviv- 
injj  remnants  of  the.se  insurers  only 
serve  now  as  memorials  of  former  ac- 
tivities— the  shadows  of  dead  and  jifone 
hopes. 

The  first  name  we  come  upon  in  this 
collection  is  that  of  the  Ea^le  Insur- 
ance Company  of  London,  a  solid  and 
prosperous  corporation  at  home  today. 
It  was  org-anized  and  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1807,  entering  the  United  States 
in  1851,  establishing:  its  American 
branch  in  the  city  of  New  York.  So 
inadequate  to  their  purposes  were  the 
insurance  reports  of  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
movements  of  the  companies  of  those 
days,  and  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
we  learned  that  the  Eagle's  premium 
receipts  here  in  that  year  were  $74,184. 
After  the  mos't  dilig-ent  search  we  failed 
to  find  a  statement  of  its  financial  con- 
dition from  the  time  it  entered  this 
country  to  December  31,  1863 — a  period 
of  twelve  years.  On  that  date  the  Amer- 
ican assets  were  $181,757.  The  liabili- 
ties scheduled  consisted  solely  of  unpaid 
death  claims  to  the  total  amount  of 
$18,876.  No  provision  was  made  for  re- 
serves on  outstanding-  policies  and, 
doubtless,  the  necessity  for  them  was 
never  even  imagined.  Nor  was  any  rec- 
ord made  of  the  total  amount  of  insur- 
ance in  force. 

We  conclude  that  the  Eag:le,  exerciz- 
ing' a  poor  quality  of  business  judg- 
ment, ceased  doing-  an  active  business 
here  in  1866;  for  the  insurance  report 
of  that  year  informs  us  that  it  is  "not 
authorized  to  issue  new  policies  in  New 
York."  Its  manag-ers  were  evidently 
endowed  with  little  vision,  or  they 
would  have  awaited  the  splendid  har- 
vests which  have  been  garnered  annu- 
ally since  about  1875;  and  if  they  had, 
there  is  no  doubt  their  American  assets 
and  volume  of  insurance  would  now  be 
several  times  larger  than  they  are  at 
home. 

The  American  assets  of  the  Eagle 
when  it  suspended  writing  on  December 
31,  1866,  were  $283,558.  Its  liabilities 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  for  the 
Insurance  Department  permitted  them 
to  go  unrecorded.  But  the  Eagle  was 
good  for  every  obligation  it  assumed, 
for  it  has  seemingly  met  them  all  satis- 
factorily and  is  still  doing  so.  The  re- 
port for  December  31,  1913,  shows  the 
assets  of  the  United  States  branch  to 
be  $86,520,  with  a  •  clear  surplus  of 
$69,782.  During  1913  it  received  pre- 
miums of  $355.77  and  $2,524  interest. 
It  paid  claims  amounting  to  $3,022.25 


and  ended  the  year  with  $14,000  of  life 
iiisuiance  in  force.  The  holders  of  these 
policies  must  be  very  old  and  in  the 
natural  course  it  will  be  but  a  few 
years  when  death  will  have  cl().sed  the 
long,  unobtrusive  and  honorable  career 
of  the  United  States  branch  of  the 
Eagle   Insurance   Company   of   London. 

A    NEGRO    LIFE    INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

There  are  a  number  of  life  insurance 
associations  and  companies  organized 
and  conducted  by  and  in  the  interests 
of  negroes,  but  the  Standard  Life  In- 
.surance  Company  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
claims  to  be  the  only  one  operating  on 
old-line,  legal  reserve  principles.  This 
company  commenced  business  in  June, 
1913,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000 
and  a  surplus  of  $16,000,  all  furnished 
by  members  of  that  race.  It  maintains 
fifty-five  branch  offices  and  208  agents 
in  the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, its  entire  staff  in  home,  branch 
offices  and  field  numbering  336. 

The  results  of  its  first  year's  business 
show  a  total  income  of  $100,756;  death 
claims  paid,  $2,164;  insurance  in  force, 
$1,876,761  on  the  lives  of  9343  policy- 
holders. The  company  has  been  twice 
examined  by  the  Insurance  Department 
of  Georgia  and  all  its  aff'airs  were 
found  in  satisfactory  condition.  Some 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
negroes  of  the  United  States  are 
among  its  stockholders. 

The  white  population  of  the  South 
should  and  will  encourage  institutions 
of  this  character  for  the  constructive 
value  they  are  bound  to  have  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  thriftlessness  and  care- 
less living  so  common  among  the  masses 
of  the  negroes  in  that  section. 

BROAD   FOUNDATIONS 

In  a  statement  just  issued  by  the  In- 
surance Depai'tment  of  Wisconsin  show- 
ing the  fire  insurance  premiums  and 
losses  paid  in  319  towns  entitled  to  fire 
department  dues,  covering  the  three 
years  1911,  1912  and  1913,  we  find  the 
following  totals  and  ratios:  total  pre- 
miums, $19,191,370.89;  total  losses,  $8,- 
007,934.26;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums, 
41.73  per  cent;  average  annual  los'  ner 
capita,  $2.24.  So  that  the  fire  waste  in 
Wisconsin,  every  year  for  three  years 
pa.t,  has  been  $2.24  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  towns  included 
in  the  list.  Forty-six  of  the  319  towns 
show  an  insured  fire  waste  in  excess 
of  100  per  cent  of  the  premiums  col- 
lected in  them.  In  Scott  Town  the  pre- 
miums were  $812  and  the  losses  $7,435. 
a  ratio  of  915  per  cent.  In  West  Salem, 
premiums,  $12,838;  losses,  $94,278;  734 
per  cent.  Kewaskum,  premiums.  $12,- 
309;  losses,  $75,422;  ratio  612  per  cent. 
And  so,  in  decreasing  ratios,  the  rocord 
runs  for  the   forty-six   towns. 

Now,  while  the  experience  of  the  tii"© 
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insurance  companies  in  all  the  towns 
taken  together  is  extremely  favorable — 
for  there  is  a  good  profit  in  a  business 
that  shows  a  loss  ratio  as  low  as  forty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  premiums — what 
should  be  their  attitude  toward  the 
places  yielding  a  loss  ratio  running 
from  100  to  900  per  cent?  Should  they 
endeavor  to  recoup  by  raising  the  rates 
sufficiently  in  those  localities?  No,  nor 
will  they. 

The  Wisconsin  electorate  vote  this 
year  on  an  amendment  to  the  state 
Constitution  which,  if  carried,  will 
make  the  state  an  insurer.  Under  the 
conditions  named  would  the  state,  that 
is  to  say  the  people  in  the  low  burning 
towns,  consider  themselves  unjustly 
treated  if  the  places  like  Scott  Town, 
with  a  loss  ratio  of  915  per  cent.  West 
Salem,  with  a  loss  ratio  of  734  per 
cent,  and  Kewaskum,  with  a  loss  ratio 
of  612  per  cent,  continued  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  rating  schedule  precisely 
like  that  used  in  rating  their  risks? 
They  would  probably  feel  aggrieved. 

There  lies  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
surance fund  collected  from  the  na- 
tion, instead  of  from  a  state  or  a  town. 
The  smaller  the  area,  the  weaker  the 
insurance  scheme.  If  Scott  Town  had 
been  dependent  on  its  $812  premium  to 
pay  its  S7435  loss  it  would  have  been 
bankrupt.  In  1906  the  premiums  of  San 
Francisco  were  about  $3,000,000;  its 
losses  were  $300,000,000,  of  which 
$200,000,000  were  made  good— by  Cali- 
fornia?— the  United  States? — by  the 
world. 

NOTES  a5:D  ANSWERS 
E.  R.,  Andover,  Maine. — The  concern 
is  not  an  insurance  institution  of  any 
sort  and  its  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  official  reports  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment. From  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  advertisement  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  a  savings  scheme  on 
the  tontine  plan.  That  means  that  the 
savings  of  those  who  die  are  forfeited 
to  those  who  survive.  The  tontine  prin- 
ciple has  been  thoroly  di.scredited  in 
life  insurance  and  should  be  in  every 
other  department  of  thrift. 

H.  E.  B.,  Gulfport,  Mississippi. — A 
semi-annual  payment  of  $19.96  on  a 
10-year  endowment  policy  should  pro- 
duce $1000  in  ca.sh  at  maturity.  If  the 
policyholder  borrows  $600  from  the  '< 
company  at  eight  per  cent  on  the  se- 
curity of  his  farm,  interest  payable 
Hcmi-annually,  the  $24  you  mention  will 
care  for  that  only  and  should  not  be 
related  to  the  endowment  contract.  At 
the  end  of  ten  yearn  the  principal  of 
the  loan  will  still  be  outstanding  and 
will  abnorb  $600  of  the  endowment, 
leaving  $400  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent 
in  paid-up  insurance,  due  the  policy- 
holder. You  Hay  the  company,  name  of 
which  in  not  di.tclos^-d,  is  a  nt;w  one 
and  want  Ui  know  what  would  happen 
if  it  failed,  ft  would  be  difficult  to  an- 
swer that  fjueHtion  without  the  nece.s- 
Hary  fact.n  an  to  the  company's  re- 
nffurcen,  how  inve«ted,  Kytitem  of  busi- 
nesf*  tranwact^d,  etc. 

J.  }'.  S.,  State  flollege,  l'enn«ylvania. 
— Hee  full  <-xpoflition  of  the  Kubject  in 
this  department  of  The  Independent 
r.r  .luly  27. 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
IS  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  IIOTEE 
BURE.-\U,  widely  and  favorably  known  l)ecause  of  the  persona!  knowl- 
edge possessed  liy  its  management  regarding  hotels  everyvyhcre.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin.  Broadway  and  34th  street,  Xew  'i'ork,  and  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New   York. 


Bill 


liSi 


iiiini 


T§Bcrmuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 

North  Atlantic   Coast  Resorts 

ToviTB  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowrest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMXJDIAN,"  10,518  tons  dis- 
placement. Electric  lans.  wireless  telegraphy.  Fastest, 
ne\ffe8t  a  nd  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  ^without  transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamplUets  with  inlormatioa  apply  to 
A.   E.   OXTTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  S.  S. 
Co.,  Ltd.  29  Broadway,   New  York.    THOS.   COOK 
Sc  SON,  245  Broad-way,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM 

For  treatment  of  Elderl.r  People  needing  skilled 
cue  and  attention:  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ins  a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Phone   166,    Easton,    Pa. 

THE     IVfOHAWK 

AND    TEIM    COTXAGES 
4tli   Lake,   Fulton    Chain.      Hot   and  cold   water 
in   rooms,  electricity,   furnace   heat,   log  tires. 
C.    S.   LO.VGSTAFF,   (Md   Forge,   N.   Y. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Aveaae  Cars  from  Penosylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clasi 

Ratei 
Reaionable 

$2-.'>0 
with 
Batti 

and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


lillllll 


Americans  giving  up  Foreign 
Tours  can  find  Ideal  Condi- 
tions in  the  Mountains  of  West- 
em  North  Carolina  at 

Grove  Park  Inn 

The  Finest  Resort  Hotel  in  the  World 

High  altitude.  Delightful  in  the  Fall. 
Cool,  restful  sleep.  Finest  golf  links  in 
the  South  adjoining  hotel.  No  mosqui- 
toes. Full  information  at  offices  of  the 
Southern  Railway  or  direct  by  wire  from 
us. 

GROVE  PARK  INN 

Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


FENWICK  HALL 

Fenwick  -  on  -  the  -  Sound 
SAYBROOK,  CONN. 

Heautifully  located,  directly  on  Long 
Island  .Sound,  at  the  month  of  tlie  Connec- 
ticut Hiver;  water  view  from  every  room; 
golf,  tennis,  bathing,  l)oating;  orcliestra; 
rooms  with  and  without  priv.ite  bath; 
American  plan;  $12.50  per  week  and  up- 
ward.     Senrl    for   booklet. 

n.    C.   CHAPMAN. 


SPA    SANATORIUM,    A.    I.    THAYER.    M.D. 
BALLSTON  SPA.    N.   Y. 

Rflliicd,  huiiicllkc,  well  (Miiili)pcd.  Sl.\  mlh's 
from  .Now  York  State  Mineral  SinlnKS  RcsiTva- 
lloii.      Larjrc   Hildltlon   and   parage.      BiiokI(>ts. 


The  Secret 

<<\  the  "tidv"  .ii)|>e.ii 
.iiHC   oi    liuiulreds  of 
iMcti   lo-(iay  hcs  in   .i 
l..dr..f 

COATFS 

N^^^^^BvV^v      i^^^^^^  '  ^N.    \V  Only  bar- 

bers used  to  have  cliii- 
pcrs,  but  now  tlify  re 
tic'coiiiiiii;  nH  i  otii* 
inon  ill  homes  a<4  .1 
coriil)  or  ;i  ciirUT—nnd 
as    iirce^tSiirv  Clip 

your  lifjud   .ind    v<Mir 
liov's  Ii.'iir.  Wife,  trim 
the  hack  o(  yourncck  when  it  becomes  "woolly.  '   Try  liard 
warr  H'ores  for  C' (atf-s  "KliHy  RunnlntC."    If  tliey  haven't 
'hfiit    Sfw\  to  uH.      \riui  Htttnr  on  ftosfit/  fur  prii  t\,  r/< . 

COATK8  CLIPPKR  CO.      -      Worcester,  Mmbs. 


FISHERMEN! 


A  Wonderful  N«w  Fi.h 
CntchinK  Bait  Use  one 
Live    Minnow    All     Day 


Aff  from  u«  'Jlr'-'  t. 


JVr^r.  H't   .1!  -ill 
r^Il..!.}*-  flrnlrr 
(tak^*  rir*  Hubs!) 
Intr-cit  ;  tit  if  llify 
nr*'.  Vijd  'Hit,  or 

F'>^f>i/r  t«rcU'ii(J- 


T^KTROfT    fll^AHH    WfMNOW    TUfiK  CO 


hi'.  I«i  the  new,  live  ndnnow  Kilt  (hit  Is 
iihiklntf  si><  h  a  K'Cat*  i^ord  for  itself— that  In  the  talk  of  tlir 
Miiintrv.  I'  xcJH  o'l  oh  er  arlllirlal  bait,  Stronif,  <  leiir.  inaijiii 
(ylnif  u)*^*  <■)'"'•  hooHinu  a  llv  minnow.  Wondei  fiil  |(>>\vi  r 
of  .ittr.ictiiiv  {ish  liet  in  f'U  t  that,  when  In  water,  tiie  tfl.iss 
npliarentiv  dl'..iiJ(iearn,  \r.\\\n\i  ndnnow  clearly  vislltie  and 
Ifrejiily  mnifnlfird.  Minnow  7i  ih  fresh  water;  hX;\\s  jdKe  ; 
never  mntlbited  ran  be  tiserl  all  lay.  Kxperlen'ed  (islieiinen 
fell  MS  thai  If  Ih  the  niosl  wonderhd  b.dl   Xhi'v   hiiv  evf-r  tit.-d. 

7r.  ivif.iv'*tt»  Biv<i  .  WoMt.  DKTHOfT.  MinirroAN 
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ROMANCES  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS 


Introducing  the   Dutch   Boy 

Ai.i.  of  you  who  read  llu'sc  liiu's  aiv  lamiliar  wliili'  had  biisiiu  ss 
witfi  tlu-  Dutch  Hoy  I'aiutir.  Hr  is  a  ha|)|)y, 
(u'althy  littlf.  ri-ih)\\,  i-a(haUu;4  a  huoyaul 
yuuttiluhiess  aiul  tt-achiu^  iu(histry  aud  jioiue 
pridt'.  The  story  ot  the  Duhh  lioy  is  iulrr- 
estin^,  aud  this  chaptir  ot  thi>  "liouiauces  ol 
\hKleru  Husiuess"  has  btnu  stt  aside  to  tell 
how  he  autl  tiis  ol)ject  lessou  cauie  iuto  heiug. 

Due  day,  sevi'u  yi'ars  ago,  a  uuuiher  of  uien 
were  grouped  about  a  tabk'  iu  au  ollice  iu 
New  York  City.  They  were  the  (hreetors  of  a 
conipauy  whicli  was  in  the  peculiar  position 
»)f  having  an  article  of  merchandise  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  countiy  but  lacking  a 
mark  of  identification  as  the  output  of  tiie 
company. 

The  ([uestion  puzzling  these  men  was  how 
to  retain  certain  old  trade-marks  which  had 
become  sectionally  famous  for  white  lead  and, 
at  the  same  time,  seize  the  advantages  of 
nationalization  olfered  by  the  consolidated 
organization,  the  National  Lead  Comj^any. 
Abandonment  of  the  old  trade-marks,  the  di- 


riie  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
thus  began  his  miuistialions  as  an  apostle  ot 
beauty,  ck-aidiness,  and  preseivation;  and  he 
since  has  served  as  a  vigorous  little  educator. 

The  Dutch  Boy  advertising  was  immediate- 
ly ellective.  Only  two  issues  of  the  mag- 
aziiu's  and  weeklies  bearing  the  announce- 
ment of  the  trade-mark  were  out  when  deal- 
eis  began  to  i{'|)ort  refusals  on  the  part  of 
(heir  customers  to  buy  while  lead  without 
this  lu'w  trade-mark-  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  old  factory  brand  was  on  the 
iiead  of  the  keg  as  it  always  had  been.  With- 
in a  few  months  tlie  periodicals  had  created  a 
national  interest  in  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead. 

The  National  Lead  Company  uses  most  of 
the  principal  media  of  advertising,  but  the 
nationally-circulated  magazines  and  weeklies 
have  always  figureil  as  the  back-bone  of  the 
annual  campaigns.  This  is  because  an  impor- 
tant leature  of  the  company's  advertising  is 
educational,  and  the  periodicals  have  demon- 
strated their  power  in  the  field  of  education. 


rectors  reasoned,  would  be  playing  into  the  Wliite  lead  is  not  an  article  of  every-day  use 
hands  of  competitors;  for,  though  each  of  in  any  household.  Houses  are  painted  only 
these   long-used   brands   was   supreme   in   its     once  in  three  or  four  years.     Therefore,  the 


territory,  not  one  of  them  had  a  national  dis- 
tribution. 

Several  plans  had  been  considered  from 
time  to  time  and  abandoned  as  inadequate. 
The  directors  at  this  meeting  heard  the  sug- 


value  of  white  lead  in  painting  must  be  told 
over  and  over  again,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
another  product  the  repetition  of  the  name 
may  be  sufficient. 

"The  advertising  of  a  concern  with  a  prod- 


gestions  of  a  new  advertising  manager,  which  uct  like  ours  is  responsible  for  a  very  definite 
were,  in  substance:  "Retain  all  the  old  brands  result,"  said  Mr.  O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  man- 
as  factory  marks  on  the  head  of  the  keg,  but  ager  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  "but  that 
place  one  new  and  uniform  mark  on  the  sides  result  is  in  some  respects  different  from  the 
of  all  kegs  from  all  factories.  And  advertise  one  aimed  at  by  the  advertiser  of  other  com- 
the  change!  This  will  add  the  national  pres-  modities.  The  great  bulk  of  white  lead  is  paid 
tige  of  a  uniform,  universally-distributed  for  by  the  man  who  does  not  buy  it — that  is, 
identification  mark  to  the  local  prestige  of  he  does  not  buy  it  as  white  lead.  What  he 
each  brand."  buys  and  pays  for  is  a  finished  job  of  paint- 

The  directors  adopted  this  plan,  and  at  the  ing,  of  which  the  white  lead  is  the  most  im- 

same  meeting  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter,  the  de-  portant  part. 

sign  which  has  since  become  famous,  was  se-  "Why,  then,  should    we    advertise    to    the 

lected  as  the  national  trade-mark  of  the  com-  property-owner?     Why  not  advertise  only  to 

pany.  the  paijiter  who  buys  the  material?    It  is  be- 

This  was  in  September,  1907.    By  January  cause  we  have  found  that  the  most   powerful 

first,  of   the    following  year,    everything   was  infiuence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 

ready  for  launching  the  new  trade-mark  on  the  painter  is  to  invest  him  with  a  conviction 


all  the  white  lead  manufactured  by  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company.  The  February  peri- 
odicals carried  full-page  announcements  of 
the    trade-mark    and   its   significance    in    the 


that  his  patrons  prefer  Dutch  Bt)y  White  Lead 
and  expect  him  to  use  it.  This  we  have  been 
able  to  do  through  our  educational  work  in 
the  national  periodicals." 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  that   is  being  published  to   show   how   magazine  ailvertising   is   serving   the    iniblic. 
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An  AddresK  by  Presidi-nt  Wilson 


Among  the  letters  speaking  pleasant- 
ly of  the  recent  issues  of  The  Independ- 
ent, we  are  glad  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  two  which  follow.  The  first 
comes  from  a  lady  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  second  from  a  sub- 
scriber in  Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 

"I  would  like  to  express  to  you  my 
appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of  The 
Independent  since  the  European  war 
broke  out.  Your  weekly  was  the  first 
to  give  us  interesting  and  helpful  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  and  your  pictures 
and  maps  have  been  valuable  to  the 
whole  family  and  superior  to  any  on 
the  news-stands." 

"Tho  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand,  I  cannot  forbear  say- 
inu:  something  about  The  Independent. 
Of  all  the  publications  I  receive,  none 
has  ever  been  more  carefully  read.  But 
your  last  two  numbers  dealing  with  the 
war  have  surpast  ev(!ry  previous  excel- 
lence. I  am  more  minutely  familiar 
with  European  geography  than  with 
that  of  my  own  country — this  by  rea;;on 
of  my  occupation — and  am  also  fairly 
well  versed  in  the  hi.story  of  the  na- 
tions   involved    and    have    acquaintance 


so  far  an  either  causes  or  events  are 
clearly  known,  could  not  be  better  stated 
in  the  given  space  than  has  been  done 
in  the  news  review,  the  editorials  and 
the  special  articles  of  The  Independent. 
You  must  have  a  trrcat  organization  to 
be  able  to  concentrate  your  batteries  so 
swiftly  and  effe'iiv.lv." 


C     A      L      E      N      D      A     R 

At  the  Ekwanok  flountry  filub,  Man 
'hester,    New    Ifarnf)Hhire,    the    national 
amateur    golf    title    will    be    played    for 
between  AiijiuhI  .11  and  SvplmihiT  .0. 

A  f'olonial  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
.Samarang,   Java,    from    Au(/iihI    U,   No 


vemhcr,  UIH.  It  is  to  "j^ive  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  Dutch  Indies  in 
their  present  prosperous  condition  at- 
tained since  the  restoration  of  Dutch 
rule  in  1814." 

There  will  be  a  national  celebration 
in  Chicago,  on  September  1,  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system.  More  than  1000  com- 
mercial and  financial  associations  have 
been  invited  to  send  representatives. 

The  Biennial  Conference  of  Friends 
(Liberal)  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  from  Ninth  Month, 
2d,  to  Ninth  Month,  8th. 

September  6  has  been  designated  as 
Labor  Sunday  by  the  Federal  Council 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service. 

The  National  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  commemorating  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  Baltimore  at  North 
Point  and  Fort  McHenry,  and  the 
writing  of  the  national  anthem,  will  be 
held  at  Baltimore,  September  6  to  13. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  in  the  Palace  of  Peace 
from  September  7  to  12. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Septem- 
ber 8  and  ,9,  will  be  held  the  eighth  an- 
nual conference  on  taxation,  in  charge 
of  the  National  Tax  Association. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhibits  have  been 
sent,  is  open  u;itil  September  1.5. 

World's  Temperance  Sunday  will  be 
observed  on  Nove»iber  8  in  most  of  the 
states.  In  some  states  it  will  be  Novem- 
ber 1  and  in  Ohio  September  20. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
Graphic  Arts  is  scheduled  to  remain 
open  until  October,   19H- 

The  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  October  6,  7  and  8. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  12  to 
17. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  October  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
president  of  the  association;  Senator 
Root,  the  Ambassa<lor  from  Argentina, 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada. 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Hacon  will  be  ob- 
served at  C;olumi)ia  with  commemora- 
tive exercizes  and  thv'  publication  of  a 
volume  of  studies.  A  jrreat  pageant  of 
the  culture  of  the  thirteenth  century 
will  be  given  on  November  h. 

Barnard  College,  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary   on   November  .5. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional SuffraKe  Association  will  be  held 
at  Nashville,  November  12  to  17. 

The  sixth  annual  Medical  Mission- 
ary Conference  will  be  held  at  Battle 
Greek,    Michijifan,   November   17-20. 

The  Intercolle^riate  Prohibition  A.sso- 
ciation  will  hold  its  national  convc-nUon 
in  'I'opeka,  Kansas  the  prohibition 
capital  of  th(!  nation  Decemlxr  2!>  to 
January    ff. 

The  Interruitional  ('ongicsH  on  Alco- 
holism will  be  held  in  Atlantic  ('ily  in 
./"///,  I!)l.',.  DelejrateK  from  forty  lui- 
t.iotiH  are  ex;>ecled  to  attend. 
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ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  COMPANY 
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The  Truth  Set  Forth 


Why  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 
superior  to  an  alum  baking  pow- 
der.     An   answer  to   inquirers. 

In  Royal  Baking  Powder  the  leavening  gas 
is  produced  by  the  admixture  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (baking  soda)  and  cream  of  tartar.  Cream 
of  tartar  is  of  fruit  origin^-from  grapes. 

In  an  alum  baking  powder  the  leavening 
gas  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  property 
of  the  alum  upon  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  alum  powders  therefore  leave  in  the 
food  a  mineral  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's 
salt)  and  aluminum  hydrate.  These  residues 
cause  the  objection  of  hygienists  because  they 
are  believed  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  alimentary  organs. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  leaves  none  of 
these  objectionable  products  or  com- 
pounds in  the  food.  This  is  why  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  the  most  heathful. 
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THE  PREMIER  OF  JAPAN  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

A   MESSAGE   FROM   COUNT  OKUMA 

[By  Cable  to  The  Independent] 

1  GLADLY  seize  the  opportunity  to  send,  thru  the  medium  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, a  message  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  always 
been  helpful  and  loyal  friends  of  Japan. 

It  is  my  desire  to  convince  your  people  of  the  sincerity  of  my  Govern- 
ment and  of  my  people  in  all  their  utterances  and  assurances  connected  with 
the  present  regrettable  situation  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Every  sense  of  loyalty  and  honor  oblige  Japan  to  co-operate  with  Great 
Britain  to  clear  from  these  waters  the  enemies  who  in  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future  menace  her  interests,  her  trade,  her  shipping  and  her  people's 
lives. 

This  Far  Eastern  situatif)n  is  not  of  our  seeking. 

It  was  ever  my  desire  to  maintain  peace  as  will  be  amply  proved; 
as  President  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan  1  have  consistently  so  endeavored. 

I  have  read  with  admiration  the  lofty  message  of  President  Wilson  to 
his  people  on  the  subject  of  neutrality. 

We,  of  Japan,  are  appreciative  of  the  spirit  and  motives  that  prompted 
the  head  of  your  great  nation  and  we  feel  confi<lenl  that  his  message;  will 
meet  with  a  national  res|)onse. 

As  Premier  of  Japan^  I  have  stated  and  I  now  a^ain  state  to  the  people  of 
America  and  of  the  world  that  Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive^  no  desire  to  secure 
more  territory^  no  thought  of  deprivin<^  (]hina  or  any  other  peoples  of  anything 
which  they  now  possess. 

My  Government  and  my  peoph;  liavcgiv(;n  llH;ir  word  and  tli<';ir  plc^dge, 

which  will  be  as  honorahly  k<-pt  as  Japan  always  kcM^jJS  promisfjs. 


Tokyo,  August  24,  1914 
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THb:    AUGUST    MARTYR    OF    THE    WAR 
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SINCK  the  Fisherman  of  Galilee  was  bishop  of 
Kume  no  more  simple-hearted,  true-hearted,  de- 
vout man  haa  held  the  pontificate  than  the 
peiisant's  son,  Giuseppe  Sarto.  His  election  illus- 
Uateil  the  democracy  of  the  Church  of  the  common 
people,  to  whose  richest  cathedrals  the  beggar  is  as 
welcome  as  the  king. 

The  whole  world  liked  Pope  Pius,  in  part  because  he 
genuinely  did  not  wish  to  be  Pope.  He  did  not  like  the 
state  and  ceremony  of  the  office.  He  was  too  democratic. 
He  would  have  much  preferred  like  any  conunon  priest 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Venice  or  New  York.  He  shocked 
his  attendants  by  the  way  he  rebelled  against  antiquated 
pomp. 

He  was  not  the  first,  l)ut  the  most  august  martyr  of 
this  hateful  war.  His  horror  at  its  outbreak  was  inex- 
pressible; and  he  refused  to  give  his  prayers  and  ble.ss- 
ings  for  one  combatant  rather  than  another.  He  grieved 
over  it  as  over  the  death  of  his  own  children.  His  last 
thought  and  effort  were  for  peace,  and  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  its  fearful  extent  shortened  his  life.  They  that 
made  the  war  unwittingly  slew  the  pure  and  gentle 
pontiff  whom  they  claimed  to  reverence. 

He  began  his  pontificate  with  the  pledge  of  his  chosen 
motto,  "To  reestablish  all  things  in  Christ."  So  he  was 
to  be  a  reforming  Pope,  to  bring  the  Church  back,  as 
far  as  he  could,  to  its  pristine  purity  and  simplicity  of 
worship  and  faith.  Tho  no  great  scholar  or  statesman 
he  yet  secured  important  reforms  in  the  inner  economy 
of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  early  in  his  reign  he -began 
the  codification  of  canon  law,  a  very  important  work. 
He  regulated  music  in  the  Mass,  forbidding  female 
voices.  More  important  was  his  care  for  children  liable 
to  be  led  astray  in  public  schools,  against  which  he  pro- 
vided by  religious  teaching  and  admission  to  holy  com- 
munion at  the  age  of  nine.  He  took  special  pains  for  the 


tducation  of  priests,  and  consolidated  Italian  semi- 
naries. He  made  stricter  rules  for  marriage  as  a  divine 
sacrament.  He  established  at  Rome  a  special  school  of 
Bible  study  to  meet  critical  excesses;  and  he  forbade 
priests  to  have  financial  control  of  social  organizations. 

We  are  obliged  also  to  record  that  his  aim  to  reestab- 
lish all  things  in  Christ  seemed  to  him  to  forbid  any 
yielding  to  the  scientific  or  critical  spirit  of  the  age  as 
to  doctrinal  matters  once  settled  perhaps  centuries  aofo. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Pius  IX,  not  of  Leo  XIII.  He 
fought  Modernism  with  all  his  power,  to  the  serious 
loss  of  the  Church  and  the  driving  out  of  many  of  its 
loyal  scholars,  while  many  others  were  content  to  bow 
their  heads  till  the  .storm  be  overpast.  From  the  elo- 
quent Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  we  have  heard  of  late 
years  no  such  bold  urgency  that  the  Church  should  move 
in  the  van  of  modern  progress  as  he  uttered  in  his  ser- 
mon at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  episcopate 
at  Baltimore.  The  late  Pope  required  the  strictest  su- 
pervision of  seminaries  and  dioceses  and  the  reporting 
of  theological  novelties,  under  a  system  called  delation, 
which  drove  out  professors  and  supprest  a  theological 
journal  in  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  Biblical  Commis- 
sion made  pronouncements  on  the  Bible  which  amazed 
and  amused  biblical  scholars.  All  this  was  done,  and 
more,  by  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  with  the  best  of 
intentions. 

The  next  Pope  may  be  another  Pius,  or  he  may  be  an- 
other Leo.  For  the  welfare  of  the  Church  we  hope  he 
will  be  one  who  will  not  antagonize  France  and  Spain 
and  all  the  Catholic  countries,  but  who  will  recognize 
the  duty  of  harmonizing  faith  and  knowledge,  and  giv- 
ing liberty  of  thought  to  the  devout  scholars  of  the 
Church  which  from  Rome  has  ruled  too  stringently  the 
larger  half  of  Christendom.  It  can  be  done,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  requires  it. 


FRANCE 


THE  France  of  Caillaux  and  Calmette  is  hushed  and 
forgotten :  the  France  of  Descartes  and  Laplace,  of 
Pasteur  and  Poincare,  of  Hugo  and  Renan,  is  tense,  and 
fighting  for  life. 

More  than  any  other  nation  France  has  suffered  from 
those  shallow  judgments  that  mankind  so  dearly  loves  to 
form  of  men  and  things  that  do  not  fully  reveal  them- 
selves to  impressionistic  observation.  France  so  long 
ago  attained  the  culture  which  can  smile  and  remember 
rules  of  good  breeding  under  hardship,  or  even  in  tragic 
situations,  that  the  enlighten-you-while-you-wait  phi- 
losophers have  held  her  careless,  heartless,  wanton. 
Theirs  is  the  vi^orld-old  blunder  of  such  as  take  them- 
selves too  seriously  when  estimating  those  who  do  not; 
it  is  the  fatal  error  of  Roderick  Dhu,  who  assumed  that 
the  gracious  James  Fitzjames  was  only  a  "carpet 
knight,"  boasting  "a  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair";  or, 
to  take  our  figure  from  France  Itself,  it  is  the  mistake 
of  those  envious  rivals  who  did  not  believe  that  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  meant  what  he  said  when  he  promised  that 
at  the  end  of  the  last  lines  of  his  song  his  sword  should 
"touch." 

There  is  an  unreal  France  knovra  to  the  newspaper 
reader  and  to  the  loiterer  on  the  boulevards,  as  there  is 
an  unreal   and   too   often   an   unworthy   man   in   every 

292 


human  being.  A  fine  social  culture,  making  light  of 
follies  and  foibles  in  days  of  peace  and  luxury,  permits 
unreality  to  be  in  evidence  too  much.  The  real  France 
is  happy-hearted,  but  not  light-minded.  It  is  polite  and 
gracious,  but  not  insincere.  It  does  not  bluster,  but  it 
has  never  been  found  wanting  in  bravery.  It  does  not 
preach,  but  it  pays  its  debts,  and  cherishes  wife  and 
child. 

The  heart  of  the  real  France  was  not  in  the  Second 
Empire;  it  was  not  altogether  in  the  war  of  1870.  In 
the  war  of  1914,  the  real  France  will  spend  the  last 
franc  of  its  hoardings  and  will  give  the  last  drop  of  its 
blood,  if  need  be. 

It  will  make  this  last  sacrifice,  if  it  must,  because 
when  all  that  is  superficial  has  been  stripped  away,  the 
soul  of  France  is  an  idealistic  and  deathless  love  of 
civilization.  No  other  people  since  Periclean  Greece  has 
cherished  such  a  love,  because  no  other  people  has  seen 
so  clearly  what  civilization  is,  and  seeing,  has  so  long 
defended  and  maintained  it. 

The  elements  of  civilization  are  few  and  simple,  but 
they  are  won  and  held  at  heavy  cost,  and  only  by  those 
nations  that  love  them  supremely. 

Civilization  demands  that  men  shall  toil  and  save, 
practise  thrift  and  raise  the  standard  of  living.  Fi'anoe. 
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despoiled  and  humiliated,  turned  to  "the  instant  need  of 
things,"  and  paid  the  five  milliards.  Civilization  de- 
mands that  men  shall  cultivate  intellectual  clarity,  think 
accurately,  and  express  their  thoughts  vi^ith  precision. 
Every  educated  person  knows  that  in  these  things 
France  is  exemplar  to  the  world.  Civilization  demands 
that  men  shall  put  away  rudeness  of  speech  and  de- 
meanor, and  treat  one  another  in  every-day  intercourse 
with  that  outward  consideration  which  keeps  the  way 
open  for  intelligence  to  master  heat  and  impulse.  In  this 
achievement  also  France  is  the  world's  teacher. 

Civilization  demands  that  women  and  children  shall 
receive  not  only  personal  attention  and  courtesy,  but 
also  opportunity.  Nowhere  in  the  world  have  real  oppor- 
tunities been  so  freely  opened  to  women  as  in  France. 
In  business,  in  the  professions  and  in  intellectual  life 
their  competition  with  men  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Nowhere  in  the  world  have  those  elements 
of  feminism  which  are  sane  and  of  good  report  been  so 
largely  realized,  and  nowhere  else  would  militancy  be  so 
out  of  place. 

Civilization  demands  admiration  of  intellect  and  its 
achievement.  Above  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
France  stands  preeminent  in  the  reality,  the  emotional 
sincerity,  of  popular  admiration  for  intellectual  ability. 
The  acclaim  that  America  yields  to  the  financier,  Ger- 
many to  the  soldier,  England  to  the  parliamentarian. 
France  gives,  not  as  an  act  of  "good  form,"  but  of  keen 
joy,  to  the  man  of  letters,  the  engineer,  the  scientific 
di.scoverer,  the  mathematician,  the  creative  artist. 

And,  finally,  civilization  demands  that  men  shall  have 
those  qualities  of  soul  which  enable  them  to  wait  for 
results,  to  hold  on  thru  years  or  decades  of  disap- 
pointment, of  discouragement  or  small  reward.  This 
dauntless  endurance,  as  Renan  and  Marillier  in  match- 
less analyses  have  shown,  is  the  inmost  soul  of  the  Celt. 
Not  the  boulevardier,  not  even  the  glad  Gascon,  or  the 
light-hearted  Provencal,  but  the  tireless  Pasteur,  or  the 
Renan  of  undying  faith,  is  the  true  representative  of 
his  people. 

Whatever  fate  may  be  in  store  for  France  the  politi- 
cal unit,  the  world  will  see  to  it  that  France  the  nation, 
France  the  people,  France  the  bearer  and  exemplar  of 
the  fairest  civilization,   is  not  destroyed. 


JAPAN  AND  THP:   GREAT   WAR 

THP.RE  are  three  main  reasons  which  caused  Japan 
to  enter  the  Great  War, 

First,  England  called  her.  Under  the  explicit  terms 
of  the  AngU>-.Japanese  treaty  either  party  could  invoke 
the  other's  aid  whenever  and  wherever  attacked.  Eng- 
land, of  all  the  great  powers,  ha.s  been  the  one  true 
friend  of  Japan.  Japan  could  .scarcely  refuse  her,  even 
had  there  been  no  treaty. 

Second,  Germany  has  been  the  same  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  Asia  that  she  has  been  in  P]urope.  She  entered 
China  by  force,  she  ha«  maintained  herself  there  by 
force.  Now  in  the  opportunity  to  rid  Asia  of  the  mailed 

flHt. 

Third,  the  re.'^toration  of  Kiati-chau  to  (/hina  will 
reinstate  Japan  in  the  good  kvucch  of  the  Celestial  Fte- 
public.  The  yellow  race  will  thus  be  unified  and  the  only 
rfrmaining  element  of  distiirbance  in  the  Far  East  will 
bff  thf  t*Tritorial  ambitions  of  Kussia. 


How  will  all  this  affect  the  United  States?  In  no  vital 
respect.  It  is  certain  that  Japan  is  sincere  in  expressing 
her  purpose  of  restoring  Kiau-chau  to  China.  It  will 
be  accomplished  immediately  or  at  least  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  China  for  such  pre- 
liminaries as  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications. 
Japan  has  no  intention  of  holding  Kiau-chau.  On  a 
preceding  page  Count  Okuma,  the  Premier  of  Japan, 
in  a  message  sent  to  the  American  people  thru  The 
Independent,  makes  this  declaration  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  He  says:  "As  Premier  of  Japan,  I  have  stated 
and  I  now  again  state  to  the  people  of  America  and  of 
the  world  that  Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive,  no  desire 
to  secure  more  territory,  no  thought  of  depriving  China 
or  other  peoples  of  anything  which  they  now  possess." 

It  is  also  certain  that  Japan  will  do  nothing  in  Samoa 
or  the  Caroline  Islands  or  elsewhere  to  harm  the  United 
States.  Japan  is  well  aware  that  England  would  forsake 
her  for  the  United  States  in  case  she  should  affront  us. . 
England  would  no  more  remain  in  the  alliance  under 
those  circumstances  than  Italy  remains  now  in  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

The  United  States  can  rest  assured  that  Japan's  pri- 
mary purpose  in  entering  the  Great  War  is  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  Next  to  that  her  one  thought, 
in  which  she  is  undoubtedly  largely  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  her  ally,  England,  will  be  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States. 


T 


PEACE   IN  MEXICO 
HERE   is  peace  in   Mexico.   Huerta   is   in  exile- 


exile  seemingly  voluntary,  actually  forced  by  the 
logic  of  events.  Carranza  is  in  Mexico  City,  declared 
Provisional  President.  The  Federal  army  is  disbanded; 
the  Constitutional  forces  are  in  power. 

It  is  a  double  triumph — for  President  Wilson  and 
his  unspectacular  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  for  the 
ABC  powers  and  their  public-spirited  service  of  media- 
tion. If  the  United  States  had  not  refused  to  recognize 
Huerta,  if  President  Wilson  had  not  persisted  in  his 
policy  of  patience  and  aloofness,  would  Huerta  be  gone 
and  Carranza  in  the  President's  chair?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  If  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  had  not  made 
their  offer  of  mediation  would  peace  have  come  in  Mex- 
ico so  soon,  and  without  war  with  the  United  States? 
We  do  not  believe  it. 

It  hed  become  the  fashion  to  speak  jeeringly  of 
"watchful  waiting."  What  other  policy  could  have  hoped 
for  better  and  (juicker  success? 

Hut  is  this  a  lasting  peace?  It  looks  doubtful.  Villa, 
holding  his  forces  together  in  the  North,  seems  to  be 
sulking  in  his  tent.  But  if  a  second  revolution  comes 
and  Constitutionalist  fights  Constitutionalist,  it  w'll 
not  be  the  first  time  that  fellow  soldiers  have  fallen 
out  over  the  fruits  of  victory. 

The  troubles  of  Mexico  are  too  grievous,  its  problems 
too  vext,  to  be  likely  to  be  resolved  by  any  single  event 
or  series  of  events.  The  birth  pangs  of  popular  gov- 
ernment are  wont  to  be  protracted  and  severe. 

Meanwhile  the  duty  of  the  United  States  is  i)lain — 
an  attitude  of  watchful  waiting,  of  warm  friendliness 
to  the  people  of  Mexico,  of  stern  opposition  to  tyranny 
and  bloodsh(!d,  of  persistent  encourag(!ment  to  the  cause 
of  ronstitutional   govj-rnmcnt  and   popular  rule. 
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SANTU   UOMlNuO   IN   DlSiUKSS 

THKKK  is  iiothintf  surprizing  in  the  news  that  Haiti 
anil  the  Dominican  lU-puhlic  are  both  involved  in 
intestinal  strife  and  facing  financial  ruin.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  our  own  rteglect,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened is  just  what  was  foretold  long  ago  by  those  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  island  at  heart.   In    IHG9  and 
again  in  1874  the  Dominican  people  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  United  States  and  asked  our  help  and  both  times 
their  plea  was  rejected.  Since  then  the  twin  republics 
have  been  on  the  decline,  until  in  1905  the  condition  of 
Santo  Domingo  became  so  bad  that  the  European  powers 
threatened  to  take  charge  of  affairs  if  we  did  not.  To 
prevent  such  foreign  intervention  the  customs  service 
Wcis  placed  under  the  control  of  American  fiscal  experts 
and  their  administration  has  given  satisfaction  to  both 
the  foreign  creditors  and  the   Dominican   republic.   In 
fact,  it  has  been  too  successful,  for  it  is  the  increased 
revenue  of  the  Government  that  has  set  six  factions  to 
fighting  for  it.  It  is  now  evident  that  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  internal  chaos  of  the   Dominican   Republic 
nor  altogether  neglect  Haiti,  which   is  suffering  from 
the  same  troubles  and  threatened  by  the  same  danger. 
So  long  as  merely  the  welfare  of  the  island  was  con- 
cerned we  paid  no  attention  to  it.  But  now,  when  it  is 
apparent  that  the  interests  of  our  own  country  are  in- 
volved,  something   will   doubtless   be  done.    By   one   of 
those  curious  shifts  of  the  current  of  commerce  such 
as  brings  an  obscure  way-station  on  to  the  main  line 
of  a  railroad  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  places 
the  island  of  Haiti  in  the  midstream    of  world    traffic. 
The  two  main  channels  by  which  the  shipping  of  Europe 
and  America  may  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  thence 
the  Pacific   Ocean   pass   on   either  side  of   it.   On   the 
west  is  the  Windward  Passage,  between  Cuba  and  Haiti. 
On  the  east  is  the  Mona  Passage,  between  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.  Now  on  the  Windward  end  of 
Cuba  we  have  Guantanamo  Bay  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mona  Passage  we  have  Porto  Rico,  but  nothing 
at  all  on  the  island  that  stands  between.  On  the  western 
and  Haitian  half  of  the  island  opposite  Guantanamo  is 
the  harbor  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  which  Germany  covets, 
and  on  the  eastern  and  Dominican  side,  opposite  Porto 
Rico,  is  Samana  Bay,  which  would  have  been  ours  forty- 
five  years  ago  if  the  Senate  had  not  by  a  tie  vote  rejected 
the  treaty  of  cession   negotiated  by  President  Grant. 
The  island  thus  occupies  a  position  of  unique  impor- 
tance in  both  naval  and  commercial  strategy.  It  is  al- 
ready apparent  that  whether  the  Panama  Canal  will 
attract  enough  traffic  to  repay  us  for  the  $400,000,000 
we  have  sunk  in  it  depends  more  on  fuel  facilities — that 
is,  on  the  coal  and  oil  stations  of  the  route — than  on  the 
rate  of  tolls,  and  if  the  Senate  will  devote  a  tenth  of 
the  time  to  the  consideration  of  this  point  that  it  wasted 
in  discussing  the  question  of  tolls  there  will  be  a  better 
chance  of  seeing  some  returns  for  our  investment. 

To  say  "I  told  you  so"  is  not  regarded  as  good  form, 
but  what  is  unmannerly  in  a  man  may  be  permissible 
in  a  periodical,  so  we  hope  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  quote  from  an  editorial  of  The  Independent  of  April 
13,  1871,  and  say  these  are  our  sentiments  still.  Others 
may  have  lost  faith  in  the  value  of  American  institu- 
tions and  in  the  vigor  of  the  American  people,  but  we 
have  not.  At  any  rate,  the  logic  of  events  is  now  bring- 
ing about  what  argument  could  not  then  accomplish: 


The  ca.s'e  i.s  Hiniply  this:  a  di.stracted  people,  not  too  far 
distant  fioin  via,  offer  us  themwelves  and  their  land  at  our 
own  terms.  Tlit-y  want  protection  to  their  industry  and  a 
chance  for  development. 

'I'heru  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  mutter.  We  may 
look  at  our  immediate  interests,  or  at  theirs.  If  asked 
whether  we  need  Santo  Domingo,  we  should  certainly  say, 
No.  We  can  get  along  without  it.  .  .  .  And  to  many  this 
will  be  argument  enough.  Hut  Santo  Domingo  needs  us  and 
to  us  that  is  argument  enough.  .  .  .  As  philanthropists  and 
('hristians  and  no  less  in  the  interests  of  the  broadest  pa- 
triotism, we  would  annex  any  neighboring  territory  which 
our  institutions  would  bless.  Our  own  interests  may  say.  No; 
broader  interests  say.  Yes.  Party  may  say,  No;  Chris- 
tianity says.  Yes. 

If  the  United  States  has  one  mission  it  is  to  propagate 
liberty  under  the  direction  of  education  and  morality.  True, 
this,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home,  but  it  has  begun  at 
home,  and  we  can  afford  to  go  abroad — at  least,  to  those 
that  ask  our  help. 

Our  country  has  had  some  experience  in  annexation,  but 
even  where  intended  for  evil  it  has  turned  out  for  good. 
Nobody  is  sorry  now  we  made  the  Louisiana  or  Florida  pur- 
chase. No  one  charges  that  we  are  weaker  for  having  taken 
Texas  and  California.  All  these  Territories  had  a  population 
and  language  utterly  diver.se  from  ours,  but  we  have  assim- 
ilated them.  Our  assimilating  power  is  no  feebler  now  and 
it  is  just  because  Santo  Domingo  needs  this  energetic  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  that  we  are  in  favor  of  extending  our  mis- 
sion. We  are  not  insensible  to  the  glamor  of  "manifest  des- 
tiny," which  means  a  destiny  of  power  and  control;  but 
there  is  a  higher  and  no  less  manifest  destiny  to  which  the 
nation  must  not  be  untrue — a  destiny  to  extend  sound  gov- 
ernment and  stable  institutions. 


A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER 

THE  London  Times  would  hardly  make  a  false  re- 
port of  the  closing  conversation  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin  with  the  German  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor. Expressing  his  surprize  at  the  declaration  of 
war  by  Great  Britain  the  latter  said,  "Why  should  you 
make  war  upon  us  for  a  scrap  of  paper?"  Ambassador 
Goschen  replied  that  England  attached  value  to  that  bit 
of  paper  because  it  bore  her  signature  as  well  as  Ger- 
many's. 

Great  Britain's  action  in  going  to  war  for  a  scrap  of 
paper  is  a  promise,  a  warning  and  an  example  that 
treaties  are  to  be  sacredly  kept. 


RACE   OR  LANGUAGE? 

WE  hear  much  of  late  of  the  antagonisms  of  race. 
Teuton  against  Slav,  or  Caucasian  against  Mon- 
gol. Are  we  quite  sure  about  it,  quite  certain  that  it  is 
race  that  makes  the  antagonism? 

This  country  is  the  melting  pot  of  the  races.  Europe 
thinks  of  us,  not  as  a  melting  pot  which  brings  all  into 
unity,  but  as  a  cockpit  of  discordant  nationalities:  Irish 
against  English;  German,  French,  Bohemian,  Russian, 
Jew.  That  is  all  nonsense.  The  grown  men  and  women 
who  come  here  when  in  masses  remain  in  sentiment 
and  prejudice  what  they  were,  but  their  children,  who 
are  of  precisely  the  same  race,  are  Americans,  have  been 
melted  into  the  mass,  and  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  fatherland.  They  read  American  papers ;  they  think 
American  thoughts;  we  cannot  tell  them  in  looks,  or 
speech,  or  politics,  or  character  from  those  of  us  who 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Their  names  in  the  school 
catalogs  are  in  all  languages,  but  that  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  classify  them  racially,  and  there  we  are  apt 
to  blunder,  for  they  may  have  got  the  name  five  genera- 
tions ago,  or  the  foreign  name  may  have  been  Angli- 
cized. 

Race  does  not  count.  What  counts  is  mainly  language. 
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It  is  language  that  keeps  nations  apart.  In  the  old  days 
men  were  classified  roughly  as  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
and  barbarians  were  those  who  did  not  talk  Greek. 
When  conquest  made  the  old  world  Greek  in  language 
it  mightily  broke  down  the  wall  between  nations  and 
races.  People  who  understand  the  same  language  can 
understand  each  other.  England  is  our  mother  country 
not  because  Englishmen  settled  Jamestown  and  Plym- 
outh, but  because  the  language  of  England  prevailed, 
and  not  that  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  or  of 
the  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  the  French 
settlers  of  Louisiana,  or  of  the  Spanish  settlers  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Unity  of  language  greatly  conduces  to  unity  of  culture 
and  so  of  sentiment  and  thought.  German  Poland  holds 
to  its  Polish  language  because  the  people  know  that  if 
their  children  talk  German  they  will  become  Germans. 
So  Hungary  and  a  dozen  smaller  integers  industriously 
cultivate  the  speech  that  separates  them  for  fear  they 
will  be  inundated  by  the  larger  language.  We  even  see 
Jews  recovering  a  dead  language  in  Palestine  so  as  to 
develop  a  separateness  from  their  neighbors. 

So  we  do  not  believe  that  the  native,  inherent  hostil- 
ity of  Teuton  to  Slav  has  any  real  basis  in  fact.  It  is 
language  which  keeps  them  so  suspiciously  apart.  The 
Slav  dialects  constitute  one  group,  and  ver>'  different 
from  the  Teutonic.  The  Slav  people  understand  each 
other  and  hold  together.  Were  Europe  freed  of  the  curse 
of  Babel  we  should  not  hear  any  more  of  races  in 
Europe.  A  Russian  who  talks  French  is  very  French. 
The  spread  of  the  English  language  does  much  to  make 
the  world  kin. 


THE  WOMEN  FOR  PEACE 

THE  great  demonstration  to  be  made  by  a 
parade  of  women  in  New  York  City  in  favor  of 
peace  has  the  approval  of  President  Wilson  and 
of  every  one  else.  In  accord  with  his  advice  they  wll 
carry  no  national  flags  and  hear  no  speeches.  It  will  be 
a  silent  but  impressive  protest  against  war,  that  evil 
from  which  mothers  and  wives  suffer  most  and  longest. 
Soldiers  are  killed  and  cease  to  suffer,  but  their  mothers 
and  wives  and  orphan  daughters  live  to  weep  and  too 
often  to  starve.  Yet  women  are  commanded  cheerfully 
to  send  their  sons  and  husbands  to  be  blown  to  pieces 
by  cannon.  Women  are  bidden  to  breed  sons  just  to  be 
mown  down  like  grass  before  the  .scythe.  They  now  pro- 
test; later  they  will  rebel. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    APPEAL    FOR    IMPAR- 
TIALITY 
PRESIDENT    WILSON,    in    his    address   which    wo 
print  in  full  on  another  page,  earnestly  and  admira- 
bly urges  on  the  American  pef;ple  the  full  exercize  of 
the  spirit  of  impartiality,  in  speech  and  action,  as  be- 
tween thp  combatants  in  this  sad  war.  He  warns  us  that 
only  by  avoiding  the  partisanship  of  hostile  expression 
can  we  do  our  proper  duty  as  a  nation  loving  peace  and 
friendly   U>  all   combatants   when   the  time  comes   "to 
play  a  part  of  impartial  mediation  and  speak  the  coun 
aels  of  pear;e  and  fu;fommodation." 

All  this  is  true.  We  "must  be  impartial  in  thought  mm 
well  as  a/;tion."  Rut  that  df>es  not  deprive  us  of  the 
right  U>  have  and  express  opinions  and  judgments,  as 
individualfl  or  as  journals,  on  the  actions  of  the  nations 


involved.  We  have  done  it  freely;  we  expect  to  do  it  in 
the  future,  but  never  with  bitterness  or  passion.  We 
cannot  suppress  our  balanced  judgment.  What  America 
thinks  is  of  value  to  the  world,  and  the  world  has  the 
right  to  know.  Newspapers  and  magazines,  ministers  in 
their  pulpits  and  men  on  the  streets,  to  mention  those 
to  whom  the  President  appeals,  have  the  right,  and  it 
may  be  duty,  to  express  themselves,  but  always  with 
calmness  and  courtesy  and  without  passion. 

We  thank  the  President  for  his  warning,  and  expect 
to  heed  it,  yet  without  suppression  of  our  proper  judg- 
ments. 


WEAR  A  RED   CROSS  BUTTON 

EVERY  contributor  to  the  Relief  Fund  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  for  the  sending  of  a  relief  ship 
loaded  with  hospital  supplies  to  the  hospital  camps  of 
Europe — if  the  contribution  is  not  less  than  two 
dollars — becomes  a  member-at-large  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year,  and  will  receive 
without  charge  a  copy  of  the  October  issue  of  the  Red 
Cross  Magazine.  As  a  member  each  contributor  is  en- 
titled to  wear  the  Red  Cross  button,  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  identification  with  this  greatest  of  all 
international  humanitarian  organizations.  Contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  directly  to  The  Independent,  if  de- 
sired, by  which  they  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Treasurer  for  the  Department  of 
New  York.  The  Independent  is  authorized  to  send  to 
each  contributor  of  two  dollars  or  more  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  will  also  at  its 
own  expense  send  a  Red  Cross  button  in  white  and  red 
enamel. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Geneva,  which  established  the  international  status 
of  the  Red  Cross.  In  those  fifty  years  no  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  service  has  confronted  the  Red  Cross.  He 
gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. 


THE  GERMAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

COUNT  BERNSTORFF,  the  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  upon  his  return  to  this 
country  from  Berlin  last  Monday,  found  himself  in 
an  unprecedented  situation.  Circled  by  her  foes,  with 
all  telegraphic  and  cable  communications  with  the  out- 
side world  destroyed,  Germany  is  incommunicado  in- 
deed. Not  even  the  Imperial  Ambassador  can  get  word 
from  his  government  save  by  the  tardy  agency  of  the 
mails,  rendered  more  tardy  by  war. 

The  word  which  tne  Ambassador  is  denied  by  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events,  how  can  the  rest  of  the  world 
hope  to  obtain?  For  the  present,  at  least,  our  news  about 
Germany  must  be  fragmentary  and  often  colored  and 
partial. 

For  this  reason,  we  arc  particularly  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  (Jount  Bernstorfr  will  contribute 
exclusively  to  next  week's  issue  of  The  Independent  a 
full  statement  of  Germany's  position  in  the  Great  War. 
We  b(!lieve  that  every  reader  of  The  Independent  will 
be  oager  to  lay  aside;  any  pf)ssible  prejudice;  and  bias  in 
reading  this  official  Htat(!m<;nt  from  the;  Ambassador  of 
a  people  for  whom  Americans  have  only  friendship, 
admiration  anri  reg;ird. 


The  Fust 
Great  tiattlea 


After  weeks  of  prelim- 
inary skirmishing  and 
cavalry  clashes,  as  the 
general  staffs  have  sought  to  uncover 
each  other's  points  of  strength  and 
weakness,  the  great  armies  of  Eu- 
rope have  at  last  met  in  the  shock 
of  the  first  great  battles.  Along  the 
French  frontier  from  Mons  to  Lux- 
emburg the  allied  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  are  in  contact  with  the 
Kaiser's  forces;  the  Russians  are  al- 
ready in  Prussia,  moving  westward 
over  a  front  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  and  have  occupied  Johannis- 
burg,  Ortelsburg,  Arys  and  Insier- 
burg,  of  which  the  latter  two  are  the 
centers  of  important  railways  of 
great  strategic  value.  The  Russian 
invasion  of  Austrian  Gallicia  is  also 
reported  well  under  way,  and  from 
Servia  comes  the  news  of  a  great  vic- 
tory over  200,000  Austrians  at  Los- 
nitza  on  August  18. 

Japan  failed  to  receive  any  reply  to 
her  ultimatum  to  Germany  demand- 
ing assent  before  Sunday,  August  23, 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  German 
base  at  Kiau-chau,  and  at  six  o'clock 
that  afternoon  proceeded  to  declare 
war.  Three  Japanese  fleets  are  now 
bombarding  Tsing-Tau,  the  port  of 
the  possession,  while  45,000  troops 
are  said  to  have  been  disembarked  to 
invest  it  from  the  land  side.  The 
Germans  are  provisioned  for  an 
eight-months'    siege,    but    the    Japa- 


THE  GREAT   WAK 

Aiiyitiit  IH — Germans  advance  on 
Hrussels.  Austrians  suffer  seri- 
ous defeat  on  the  Servian  line 
near  Saboc.  Russians  announce 
mobilization  complete. 

AuguHt  19 — Germans  reach  iiou- 
vaiii.  Battle  raging  from  Namur 
to  Uiest. 

August  20 — German  cavalry  occu- 
py Brussels.  Belgians  retire  to- 
ward Antwerp.  French  recapture 
Miilhausen.  Russians  occupy 
Guml[)innen    in    East   Prussia. 

August  21 — German  cavalry  occu- 
py Ghent.  Allies  report  victory 
at  Tirlemont.  Antwerp  prepares 
for  siege.  Germany  levies  tribu- 
ute  of  $40,000,000  on  city  of 
Hru.ssels  and  $10,000,000  on 
Liege.  Namur  partially  invested 
by  Germans. 

August  22 — Allies  and  Germans 
battle  from  Charleroi  to  Namur. 
French  forced  back  east  of 
Vosges  Mountains.  Servians  de- 
feat Austrians  on  banks  of  the 
Drina. 

August  23 — Japan  declares  war 
against  Germany.  British  and 
French  .line  extend  from  Mons 
to    Luxemburg    frontier. 

August  2h — Germans  drive  the  al- 
lies close  to  the  F"'rench  frontier 
and  left  wing  enters  France, 
capturing  Luneville  and  Loni?- 
wy.  Japanese  blockade  Tsing- 
tao.  Russians  occupy  greater 
part  of  eastern  Prussia  beyond 
the  Vistula.  Austria  abandons 
Servian  campaign. 


nese  expect  to  reduce  the  fortifica- 
tions within  three  months. 

From  Italy  come  reports  of  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  and  increasing 
friction  with  Austria.  The  Italians 
claim  that  in  the  bombardment  of 
the  Montenegrin  port  of  Antivari  the 
Austrians  deliberately  turned  their 
guns  on  Italian  property,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  protect- 
ed under  the  Italian  flag.  Austria, 
on  her  part,  is  claiming  that  Italy 
by  the  shelter  of  her  harbors  and  in 
other  ways  has  aided  the  allied 
French  and  British  fleets  in  the 
Adriatic,  which  are  expected  shortly 
to  shell  the  Austrian  ports  of  Pola 
and   Trieste. 

One  of  the  three  Austrian  army 
corps  aiding  the  Germans  against 
France  is  said  to  have  been  with- 
drawn in  order  to  protect  the  Italian 
frontier.  In  London  and  Paris  there 
is  a  general  belief  that  Italian  neu- 
trality cannot  much  longer  be  main- 
tained and  that  Italy  soon  must  be 
drawn  into  the  war,  not  as  the  ally 
of  Austria,  but  as  her  foe. 

_,     _  The  record  of  the  week 

The  German     i.        u  j.- 

has   been   one  continu- 

pera  ions  ^^^  victorious  German 
advance  in  Belgium,  altho  its  net  re- 
sults still  find  the  German  armies  be- 
yond the  French  frontier  except  at 
Luneville,  where  the  German  ad- 
vance guard  has  penetrated. 


Underwood  &   Underwood 

FOK   THE   RELIEF   OF   LIEGE 
One  of  the  first  pictures  from   the  front,  showing   Belgian   soUliiTs  crossing  the  Mouse  for  the  relief  of  one  of  the  surroundiuK   forts.   The  hriiijtvvt  wetv 

destroyed    to   delay    the    Oermiin    advance 
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The  battle  before  Brussels  expect- 
ed last  week,  where  it  was  thought 
the  allies  would  meet  the  German 
columns  deflected  around  Liege,  did 
not  take  place,  either  because  the 
Germans  were  in  superior  numbers 
or  because  of  the  success  of  the  Ger- 
man flanking  movement.  A  strong 
German  column,  sweeping  far  to  the 
north  and  around  the  left  flank  of 
the  Belgian  army  centered  on  Lou- 
vain,  forced  the  Belgians  to  retreat 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  be- 
ing cut  off  from  Antwerp.  Brussels 
was  thus  left  undefended,  and  on 
Thursday  it  was  occupied  by  the 
German  troops,  which  swept  imme- 
diately thru  and  then  turned  south 
to  meet  the  allies  at  Mons  and 
Charleroi.  Raiding  parties  of  Uhlans 
occupied  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Ostend, 
but  encountering  no  Belgian  troops, 
withdrew.  A  war  tribute  of  $40,000,- 
000  is  said  to  have  been  levied  on 
Brussels  and  $10,000,000  on  Liege, 
whose  forts,  the  Belgian  Legation  in 
Washington  reports,  are  still  hold- 
ing out,  altho  official  announcements 
in  London  say  that  General  Leman, 
their  commander,  has  been  taken 
prisoner. 

On  Saturday,  August  22,  the  Ger- 
man advance  south  from  Brussels 
encountered  the  allies  from  Mons 
to  Namur  and  the  Luxemburg  fron- 
tier, and  for  three  days  the  struggle 
went  on  absolutely  concealed  behind 
the  veil  of  the  cen.sorship,  only  to  be 
broken  by  the  announcement  in  Lon- 
don on  Monday  that  the  Germans 
had  penetrated  the  allies'  line  and 
hence  that  it  was  necessary  to  with- 
draw to  the  first  line  of  French  de- 
fenses inside  the  French  border 
itself.  Simultaneously  with  this, 
came  the  announcement  from  Berlin 
by  wireless  that  the  Germans  under 
the  Crown  Prince  had  gained  a  de- 
cisive  victorj'    in    Lorraine,    routing 


llyulmrfttttl  Ar    l/vHrrwootl 

A  OKRMA.M  ■  I'OHTKR  HI'Y  IN  KKA.VCE 
lrifi/</'*nt  l/<<>kin(r  u'l-^-m  mrnllfrpii  thrjnut 
n'»rth*rri  (■'rune*  w»r-  r^ronlly  or<l<Tc/)  »)«iitroyp«l 
fry  ih»  Kr'n/'h  ('fr,vfrnm-nt  Jx-rHua'-  Hit-y  wre 
h»li*-/*/|  f/,  t^  lnf',rmit>'i'iri  tiitrit  tor  ihc  C>rm>in 
mrmy  hy  rtf/t-r  r\f,i"-t  nrni  ir,U,r  ri,m\>itiitiiiitiii 
pft  t.h»  pt'^iir^  ii/lv<-rt.iH<'r|  fh»'y  vivrv  miu\p  to  t^ll 
ri*tf  mmmHKtm  of  In f'>rmM< ion  nbfnit  »h#  mir- 
r'/tjndlriK    rmtniry 


VERVIEBS 


U£G£  TO 
BPRLIM 
JeOMIlES 


■I    GERMAN 

■4|    BELGIAN 

<J    FRENCH  *!n.ALLlES 


THE    GERMAN    FLOOD    IN    BELGIUM 

After  overrunning   all   Belgium,   their   cavalry   penetrating   to   the   coast,    the   Germans    swept   down 

upon  the  allies  from  Mon?   to  the  Luxemburg  frontier.    Here    the    battle    raged    from    Saturday 

until  Monday,  when  the  fall  of  Namur  caused  the  allies  to  fall  bick  to  the   French   frontier 


five  French  army  corps  and  capturing 
a  number  of  French  generals  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guns.  Pressing  their  advantage,  the 
Germans  then  occupied  Luneville  and 
are  said  to  be  threatening  Nancy. 
Three  new  French  armies  are  being 
rushed  to  the  points  in  danger. 

While  the  invasion  of  Lorraine 
has  thus  ended  so  disa.strously,  if  the 
report  be  true,  and  the  French  are 
being  pushed  back  to  their  first  lines 
of  defense,  the  French  offensive  in 
Alsace  is  also  reported  to  have  halt- 
ed. After  retaking  Miilhausen  from 
the  Germans  on  August  8,  they  are 
reported  beset  by  new  German  ad- 
vances. Three  Austrian  corps  are 
said  to  be  aiding  the  Germans  in 
Alsace. 


The   War   on 
the   Sea 


While  the  British  and 
German  North  Sea 
fleets  have  not  yet 
'tome  in  conflict,  llie  Mediterranean 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  smaller 
engagements.  The  (ierman  cruisers 
"Goeben"  and  "Breslau"  managed  to 
»;H(-ape  the  PVench  and  English 
fleets,  by  which  they  were  reported 
sunk,  and  took  refuge  in  Messina 
harbor,  but  Italy,  having  declared 
her  neutrality,  refused  to  prote<;t 
them  unless  they  were  interned  to 
the  end  of  th«'  war.  The  cruisers 
therefore  again  put  to  sea  in  a  sup- 
poHcd  dash  for  Austrian  ports  on  the 
Adriatic.  While  th«'  allied  fleets,  ac- 
cording to  the  Admiralty  announce- 
ment,  were  busy  convoying  F'rench 


transports  from  Africa,  they  made 
their  escape,  finally  turning  up  in  the 
Dardanelles  where  they  were  prompt- 
ly purchased  by  the  Turks. 

France  and  England,  in  view 
of  the  German  influence  at  Con- 
stantinople, immediately  assumed 
this  as  an  unfriendly  act  on  the 
part  of  Turkey  and  made  vigor- 
ous representations  to  the  Porte. 
Turkey  replied  that  the  cruisers  had 
been  purchased  to  take  the  place  of 
the  battleships  building  in  England, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  that  she  had  no  hostile 
intent.  The  German  crews,  it  was  ex- 
plained, were  also  to  be  repatriated, 
and  the  vessels  manned  by  Turkish 
seamen.  Both  Greece  and  Italy,  who 
have  recently  had  wars  with  Turkey, 
took  alarm,  and  have  begun  to  make 
preparations   for  a   possible  conflict. 

The  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria  by  France  and  p]nglan(l 
niade  her  Mediterranean  fleet  also 
subject  to  attack,  and  the  allied  fleets 
have  already  caused  the  Austrian 
fleet  to  raise  the  bombardment  of 
Antivari  and  to  retreat  to  its  base  at 
Pola,  which  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  l)oml)ardment.  Several  Austrian 
cruisers  have  already  been  sunk,  the 
"Zeuta"  and  the  battleship  "Zrimya" 
being  reported  destroyed,  and  the 
Adriatic  cleared  as  far  north  as 
Cattaro.  Fiussia  also  has  announced 
her  intention  of  defying  Turkey  and 
forcing,  if  riec(!ssary,  the  passage  of 
th(^  I)ar(lari(!ll(!S  for  her  Black  Sea 
fleet    in    order    to    co-op(!rate    with 
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I;  uder wood   Ji    U nduruiood 

THK    GATEWAY    TO    FRANCE 

The    River   Meusc    which    the   Germans    must    cross   on    Iheir    way    into    French    territory.    At    Lie«e, 
Naniur    and    Uinant    their    progress    has    been    fiercely    resisted,    but    all    three    are    now    in    German 

hands.   The  view  is   from  the  citadel  of   Dinant 


Fnmcf-'  and  England  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Because  of  the 
Austria  Abandons  p^^^^^^^  of  the 
Servian  Campaign    ^^^^^^^^      ^n      her 

northern  border,  and  the  nnenace  of 
Italy,  which  is  rapidly  assuming 
alarming  proportions,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  no  Austrian  troops  have 
yet  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Servian 
territory,  Austria  announced  on  Au- 
gust 24  that  she  had  abandoned  the 
Servian  campaign,  which  would 
henceforth  be  merely  a  "punitive  ex- 
pedition." The  note  is  the  first  offi- 
cial admission  of  Austrian  losses: 

The  considerable  losses  sustained  by 
Austria  on  the  banks  of  the  Drina  are 
not  surprizing,  in  view  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  the 
fact  that  the  latter  are  fighting  for 
their  existence. 

Thus  are  confirmed  the  Servian 
reports  of  great  victories  on  the 
Drina  at  Losnitza  on  August  18.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Servian  dispatches 
more  than  200,000  Austrians,  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river,  were  led 
into  an  ambuscade  and  then  routed 
by  the  Servians  with  losses  of  over 
20,000  men.  The  Serbs  took  5000 
prisoners,  with  more  than  sixty  guns 
and  large  amounts  of  supplies  and 
ammunition. 

The  Servians  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low up  their  successes  not  only  by  an 
invasion  of  Bosnia,  but  of  Hungary. 
Belgrade,  tho  unfortified,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  heav>'  bombardment  from 
the  Austrians,  is  still  held  by  the 
Servians. 


Death  of 


So   complete   has   been 
p  the    absorption    of   the 

ope  lus  world  in  the  drama  of 
the  Great  War  that  as  a  complete 
surprize  came  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Pius  X  at  the  Vatican,  on  Thurs- 
day, August  20.  Only  on  Tuesday  it 
had  been  announced  that  the  Pope 
was  suffering  from  a  slight  cold, 
which,  owing  to  his  advanced  age  and 


his  deprest  spirits  at  the  devastation 
of  Europe,  rapidly  developed  into  the 
fatal  attack  of  bronchitis.  An  appeal 
to  the  nations  to  pray  for  peace  was 
his  last  official  act  and  almost  the 
last  words  on  his  lips  were  thoughts 
of  the  war. 

Born  of  peasant  parentage  at 
Riese  in  1835  and  elevated  to  the 
Papal  throne  because  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  under  an  ancient  right  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  vetoed  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  the  leading  can- 
didate to  succeed  Leo  XIII,  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  X  was  notable  for 
three  things.  The  renewal  of  the 
conflict  between  Church  and  state  in 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
their  final  separation  in  France, 
stands  out  as  its  most  distinguishing 
feature,  followed  by  the  conflict  with 
Modernism,  in  which  Pius  resolutely 
set  his  face  against  all  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
with  science.  The  great  work  of  Pius 
was  the  codification  of  the  canon  law. 
Pius  X  was  particularly  friendly  to 
America.  During  his  papacy  not  only 
were  the  archbishops  of  New  York 
and  Boston  created  cardinals,  but  un- 
der his  decree  of  November  3,  1908, 
the  United  States  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  missionary  country  and 
was  raised  to  the  same  rank  and 
standing  in  the  Church  as  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

The  task  of  choosing  a  new  occu- 
pant to  the  papal  throne,  a  diffi- 
cult one  at  best,  is  complicated  by 
the  war.  Of  the  sixty-six  cardinals 
who  must  make  the  choice,  Italy  has 
a  majority,  and  in  view  of  Italian 
relations  with  the  powers,  a  foreign 
Pope,  besides  breaking  a  tradition, 
would  be  very  unwelcome  to  the 
Quirinal.  Ten  days  after  the  death  of 
the  Pope  the  conclave  meets  to  elect 
his  successor,  who  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present. 
Among  those  mentioned  as  possible 
candidates  are  Cardinals  Ferrati 
Gotti  and  Serafino  Vanutelli. 


The  Senate  unex- 
War  Measures  ^^^^^^^^y  rejected  the 
m  Congress  ,.^„^,^.rence  commit- 
tee's report  on  the  Ship  Registry  bill, 
and,  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  twenty, 
past  the  bill  in  the  form  given  to  it 
by  the  House,  in  this  way  it  rejected 
its  own  amendments  and  the  changes 
reported  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  the  provisions  permitting 
the  newly  registered  foreign-built 
ships  to  enter  the  coastwise  trade 
were  lost.  Rejection  of  these  provi- 
sions was  due  mainly  to  the  earnest 
objections  of  the  owners  of  coastwise 
ships  and  the  shipyards,  and  the  pe- 
titions of  shipyard  employees.  The 
bill  finally  past  and  signed  was  the 
House  bill.  Promptly  upon  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  application  was  made 
for  American  registry  for  one  hun- 
dred foreign-built  ships,  owned  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  United  Fruit  Company.  The  own- 
ers of  other  ships,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  unwilling  to  transfer 
them,    because    of    navigation    laws 


Underwood  X-  Underwood 

WATCHING    FOR    THK    ENEMY 

In    addition    to   observation    work    the   otflvers   on 

these    collapsible    towers,    which    aiv    it    Gifrmwn 

invention,    direct    the    artillery    tiiv   by   ohserviixs 

thru   field  trlasses   its  etTect   on   the  enenxy 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

A   GERMAN   SKIRMISH   LINE 
Under  the  enemy's  fire,  the  advance  is  made  by  crawling  from  cover  to  cover  until  within  charging  distances 


that,  they  assert,  make  the  cost  of 
operation  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
per  cent  higher  than  it  is  under  for- 
eign flags.  Several  of  these  laws  the 
President  is  now  empowered  to  sus- 
pend. 

To  supplement  this  bill  and  to 
promote  the  transfer  or  purchase  of 
ships  the  Government  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
with  a  fund  of  .$5,000,000.  A  bill  for 
such  a  bureau  was  favorably  report- 
ed in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
was  past  in  the  Senate.  Passage  in 
the  House  was  delayed. 

It  became  known  that  Mr.  Wil.^on, 
desiring  to  facilitate  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  other  products,  was  in 
favor  of  the  purchase  of  merchant 
.ships,  to  the  value  of  $25,000,000  or 
$30,000,000,  by  the  Government, 
using  the  agency  of  a  corporation, 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  whose  capital 
ntftck  the  Government  should  own. 
Ships  of  two  German  lines  tied  up  in 
New  York,  and  valued  at  $50,000,000, 
were  for  sale.  It  was  not  clear,  hf)W- 
ever,  that  the  purchase  and  use  of 
them  on  the  high  seas  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  project,  brought  for- 
ward because  private  capital  seenrd 
unwilling  to  enter  the  foreign  trade 
under  the  American  flag,  exctod 
strenuous  opposition.  Ship  own'jrs 
asserted  that  Government  ownersh-p 
would  discourage  private  enterprise 
and  prevent  th';  purchase  of  foreign 
ships,  because  private  capital  could 
not  compete  profitably  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  also  asserted  ♦hat 
the  purchase  of  German  ships  would 
be  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and  tKat 
the  use  of  such  ships  would  expose 
the  Government  to  complications  and 
risks  which  might  involve  the  L'nit- 


ed  States  in  war.  The  proposed  bill 
was  withheld  and  many  thought  the 
project  would  be  dropt. 

-,  The     President     has 
Nominations  ,     ,      .  , , 

--,    ,  .  nominated    Attorney 

at  Washington  /-.it  r^ 

^  General     James      C. 

McReynolds  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  thus  fill- 
ing the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Justice  Lurton;  Thomas  Watt 
Gregory,  now  special  assistant  At- 
torney General,  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Frederic  C.  Howe  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  Mr.  McReynolds, 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  for  some 
years  practised  law  in  Nashville,  was 
an  assistant  Attorney  General  from 
1903  to  1907.  Some  time  afterward 
he  was  employed  as  special  counsel 
to  represent  the  Government  in  the 
Tobacco  Trust  case.  It  is  known  that 
he  difi'ered  with  Attorney  General 
Wickersham    as    to    the    decree    ap- 


proved by  the  Government  in  that 
case,  believing  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently severe.  Recently  he  was  not 
in  full  accord  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  its  coun- 
sel as  to  the -proceedings  concerning 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company, 
but  the  recent  suit  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  company  was  begun  un- 
der his  direction. 

Mr.  Gregory,  a  native  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Texas,  has  recently  been  employed 
as  special  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  New  Ha- 
ven road.  Mr.  Howe,  a  lawyer,  is  an 
authority  concerning  taxation,  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  municipal  ad- 
ministration. He  practised  law  in 
Cleveland,  where  the  late  Tom  L. 
Johnson  had  his  support.  He  was 
special  United  States  Commissioner 
for  the  investigation  of  municipal 
ownership,  has  been  a  lecturer  of  the 
University    of   Wisconsin    and    else- 
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HaTTia   &   Ewing 


MR.    JUSTICE    MfREYNOLDS 


Harris   &   Ewing 


THE  NEW  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


The     nomination     of     Attorney     General     McReynoUls     to     be     an     A'Ssociute  Nominated  by  the  President  to  succeed  James  C.   McReynolds.   As  Assistant 

Justice  of  the  Supreme   Court,   made   by   President   Wilson    last   Wednesday,  Attorney   General    Thomas    Watt   GrcKory    had   charge   of   the   Government's 

August    ly,   marks   the   first   break   in   the    President's   official    family.    Attor-  investigation   of  the   New   Haven    Railroad.    He   was   born    in    Mississippi    in 

ney     General     McReynolds     has     been     especially     active     in     enforcing     the  1861,   and   ac<iuired   his   experience  as   a   trust   prosecutor   as   special   counsel 

anti-trust    laws  for   the  state  of   Texas 


where,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
books  relating  to  the  subjects  which 
have  engaged  his  attention. 


Mexico's  New 
Government 


Carranza  entered  the 
Mexican  capital  on 
the  20th,  escorted  by 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  manifestations  of  loyal- 
ty and  respect.  There  were  150,000 
people  on  the  route,  six  miles  long, 
from  a  point  in  the  suburbs  to  the 
National  Palace.  The  First  Chief 
carried  a  national  flag  on  which  was 
a  portrait  of  Madero.  School  children 
in  white  sang  patriotic  hymns,  the 
cathedral  bells  were  ringing,  and 
there  was  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  In  an  address  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  palace,  Carranza  prom- 
ised justice  and  reforms,  saying  ne 
and  his  forces  had  had  no  foreign  aid 
except  sympathy.  Huerta  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  $60,000,000  of  gold 
bonds  on  notes,  and  $10,000,000  of 
them  are  in  circulation.  This  issue 
Carranza  has  repudiated  or  an- 
nulled, in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
publicly  made  in  April  last.  He  has 
restored  the  old  stamp  taxes,  which 
were  doubled  by  Huerta.  The  head  of 
his  cabinet  is  Ysidro  Fabela,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  says  that 
the  financial  condition  of  Mexico  is 
good,  but  it  is  known  that  more  than 
$100,000,000  is  needed.  In  the  past, 
300 


Mexico  has  looked  to  Europe  for 
loans,  but  the  money  cannot  be  bor- 
rowed there  now,  and  some  think 
it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States  without  the  assistance  of  our 
Government. 

There  has  been  no  disorder  in  the 
capital.  Criminal  tendencies  were  re- 
strained by  severe  orders  and  prompt 
punishment.  One  of  Carranza's  col- 
onels was  put  to  death  for  killing  a 
citizen  in  a  quarrel,  and  his  body 
was  exhibited  for  several  hours  with 
a  warning  placard  on  it.  A  man  was 
shot  for  stealing  a  watch,  and  two 
thieves  were  hanged  in  a  public 
place.  It  is  asserted  that  before  the 
rebel  troops  arrived  Carbajal  asked 
that  the  American  troops  at  Vera 
Cruz  be  sent  to  the  capital  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  that  President  Wil- 
son, while  declining  to  send  them, 
gave  Carranza  a  very  emphatic 
warning.  A  mass  meeting  in  Saltillo 
has  asked  Carranza  to  procure  the 
withdrawal  from  Vera  Cruz  of  the 
American  forces,  whose  presence 
there  was  called  "an  affront  to  the 
nation." 

Villa,  with  an  army  of 
Villa  and  40000  men,  remains  in 
His  Army      ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  j^j^  course 

has  caused  misgivings  at  Washing- 
ton. For  some  time  past  he  has  been 
ignored     by     Carranza,     who     over- 


looked him  and  his  friends  in  form- 
ing the  new  cabinet.  He  continues  to 
assert  that  Carranza  has  broken  the 
agreement  made  and  signed  at  the 
Torreon  conference.  His  ally,  May- 
torena.  Governor  of  Sonora,  is  in 
open  revolt  against  Carranza's  au- 
thority. In  recent  engagements  be- 
tween Maytorena's  forces  and  the 
Carranza  soldiers  commanded  by 
Colonel  Calles,  at  points  near  the 
Arizona  border,  thirty  or  forty  have 
been  killed.  Villa  sent  word  to  Calles 
that  interference  with  Ma>i;orena 
would  compel  him  to  attack  Calles. 

Many  of  Carranza's  soldiers,  no 
longer  needed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  are  moving  northward.  It  is 
said  that  they  will  be  stationed  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Saltillo  and  other 
points  not  far  from  Villa's  territory. 
Many  believe  that  he  can  control  the 
four  northern  states  of  Chihuahua. 
Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Durango.  For 
some  time,  George  C.  Carothers.  as 
an  agent  of  the  State  Department, 
has  been  striving  to  bring  him  to 
the  support  of  Carranza.  He  was  un- 
successful, and  the  President  recent- 
ly sent  to  him  Mr.  Paul  Fuller,  a 
prominent  lam'er  of  New  York.  The 
result  of  his  mission  has  not  boon 
given  to  the  public.  Carranza  has 
asked  Villa  to  confer  with  Gonoral 
Obrogon  concerning  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Maytorona  and  Calles. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AND 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

ADDRESS   OF  PRESIDENT   WILSON   TO    THE  PEOPLE   OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES,  AUGUST  18,  1914 

MY  fellow  countrymen:  I  suppose  that  every  thoughtful  man  in  America  has  asked 
himself  during  the  last  troubled  weeks  what  intluence  the  European  war  may 
exert  upon  the  United  States,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  words 
to  you  in  order  to  point  out  that  it  is  entirely  within  our  own  choice  what  its  effects  upon 
us  will  be  and  to  urge  verj^  earnestly  upon  you  the  sort  of  speech  and  conduct  which  will 
best  safeguard  the  nation  against  distress  and  disaster. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  United  States  will  depend  upon  what  American  citi- 
zens say  and  do.  Every  man  who  really  loves  America  will  act  and  speak  in  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality,  which  is  the  spirit  of  impartiality  and  fairness  and  friendliness  to  all 
concerned.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  in  this  critical  matter  will  be  determined  largely  by 
what  individuals  and  society  and  those  gathered  in  public  meetings  do  and  say,  upon 
what  newspapers  and  magazines  contain,  upon  what  our  ministers  utter  in  their  pulpits 
and  men  proclaim  as  their  opinions  on  the  streets. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  from  many  nations,  and  chiefly  from  the 
nations  now  at  war.  It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  there  should  be  the  utmost  variety 
of  sympathy  and  desire  among  them  with  regard  to  the  issues  and  circurfistances  of  the 
conflict.  Some  will  wish  one  nation,  others  another,  to  succeed  in  the  momentous  strug- 
gle. It  will  be  easy  to  excite  passion  and  difficult  to  allay  it.  Those  responsible  for  excit- 
ing it  will  assume  a  heavy  responsibility — responsibility  for  no  less  a  thing  than  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  whose  love  of  their  country  and  whose  loyalty  to  its  govern- 
ment should  unite  them  as  Americans  all,  bound  in  honor  and  affection  to  think  first  of 
her  and  her  interests,  may  be  divided  in  camps  of  hostile  opinions,  hot  against  each  other, 
involved  in  the  war  itself  in  impulse  and  opinion,  if  not  in  action. 

Such  diversions  among  us  would  be  fatal  to  our  peace  of  mind  and  might  seriously 
stand  in  the  way  of  proper  performance  of  our  duty  as  the  one  great  nation  at  peace,  the 
one  people  holding  itself  ready  to  play  a  pari  of  impartial  mediation  and  speak  the  coun- 
.sels  of  peace  and  accommodation,  not  as  a  partisan  but  as  a  friend. 

I  venture,  therefore,  my  fellow  countrymen,  to  speak  a  solenni  word  of  warning  to 
you  against  that  deepest,  most  subtle,  most  essential  breach  of  neutrality  which  may 
spring  out  of  partisanship,  out  ol  })assionately  taking  sides.  'IMie  United  States  must  be 
neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  during  these  days  that  are  to  try  men's  souls.  We  nuisl 
be  impartial  in  thought  as  well  as  action,  must  put  a  curb  upon  our  sentiments  as  well  as 
upon  every  transaction  thai  might  be  construed  as  a  preference  of  one  party  to  the  strug- 
gle before  another. 

.My  thought  is  ol  .Xmc^riea.  I  am  sfxaking,  I  feel  sure,  the  earnest  wish  and  purpose  ol 
every  thoughtful  American  lli;il  this  great  eonntry  of  ours,  which  is,  of  course,  the  first  in 
our  thoughts  anrj  in  our  hearts,  should  sliow  herself  in  this  time  of  peculiar  trial  a 
nation  fit  beyonri  others  to  exhibit  the  line  poise  of  undisturbed  jiulgment,  the  dignity  ol 
Helf-eontrol,  the  elliciency  of  disi)assionate  action,  a  nalior)  that  neither  sits  in  judgment 
uf)r)ri  rjllu  rs  nor  is  disturlxd  in  her  own  eoniisels,  and  which,  keeps  herself  fit  and  free  lo 
rio  what   is  honest  and  disinlereshd  ;im(I   liuly  .serviceable  lor  Ihe  peace  of  the  world. 

Shall  we  not  resolve  to  put  upon  ourselves  the  restraint  which  will  bi-ing  to  our  peo- 
ple fhf    li.'ippiness  and  the  great  and  lasling   infiuence  lor  |)eace  we  covet  for  them? 


Drawn  Especially  for  The  Independent 


THE   SCENE   OF  THE   FIRST  ACT  OF  THE   GREAT  WAR 


The  first  act  of  the  great  drama  has  been  played  in  Belgium,  Luxemburg,    and  in  Alsace,  with  the  brave  Belgians  in  the  leading  roU>s.   For  the  sv\ond 
act  the  scene  divides  between  France,  as  the  Germans  battle  their  way  toward  Paris,  and  Prussia,  with  the  Russians   advancing   townixl    Berlin 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE  FLOWER  OF  ENGLAND'S  ARMY  IS  ON  THE  CONTINENT 


WHEN  THE  BRITISH  CAME  TO  FRANCE 


BY  AN  AMERICAN  REFUGEE 


Y: 


IVE  I'Angleterre!"  "Vive  la 
France!"  It  was  an  enthusi- 
astic, gesticulating,  jubilant 
crowd  of  several  hundred  Frenchmen 
that  was  gathered  before  the  offices 
of  one  of  the  local  papers  in  the  port 
of  Havre.  A  bulletin  had  just  been 
displayed,  announcing  that  several 
thousand  English  troops  would  be 
landed  here  the  next  day. 

This  was  exciting  news,  indeed. 
To  no  one  was  the  prospect  of  wit- 
nessing the  disembarkation  more 
pleasing  than  to  me  and  my  Amc^ri- 
can  fellow  passengers  on  the 
"France."  On  August  4th  we  had 
arrived  from  Paris  after  a  ten-hour 
ride  in  a  train  of  cattle  cars,  my 
palatial  ef^uipage  V>earing  the  label 
"moutons"  (^sheepj.  At  Paris  we  had 
been  thru  three  days  of  standing  in 
line  consecutively  at  the  banks  and 
express  offices,  the  steamship  lines, 
the  American  consul's  headquarters, 
and  the  police  prefecture;  then  had 
wrestled  with  an  excited  crowd  f»f 
comf^atriots  for  a  sheef)  car  railway 
ticket;  and  finally  had  encamped  at 
the  Gare  St.  Lazare  from  nine  in  the 
evening  till  three  in  the  morning  to 
make  sure  of  getting  a  place  in  this 
train-de-luxe.  As  each  of  us  was  per- 
mitted U>  carry  but  one  piece  of 
hand  baggage,  our  enrampment  at 
the  station  had  been  preceded  by  a 
wholenalft  donation  of  trunks,  suit 
cases,  wearing  apparel   <'my  evening 


dress  suit  now  has  found  a  place  of 
honor  on  the  garcon  of  the  hotel),  to 
the  delighted  personnel  of  the  various 
Paris  hostelries.  Some  ladies,  it  is 
true,  added  to  the  ludicrous  charac- 
ter of  our  situatif)n  at  the  station  by 
wearing  four  or  five  party  gowns 
on  their  persons  and  topping  these 
off  with  costly  furs  and  capes.  But 
on  the  whole  the  gathering  was  one 
of  fellow  citizens  whose  tribute  to 
the  European  war  consisted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  many  a  coveted  article  of 
utility  or  adornment. 

We  expected  to  heave  anchor  that 
same  evening.  But  a  sudden  tele- 
gram from  the  Minister  of  Marine 
at  Paris,  stating  that  the  ship  could 
not  sail  for  the  present,  "on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  Atlantic,"  in- 
fiicted  upon  us  the  most  severe  test 
of  our  "watchful  waiting"  abilities 
that  any  of  us  had  yet  encountered. 

Day  after  day  the  smoking  fun- 
nels of  our  floating  palace  gave  us 
hopes  that  we  might  sail  almost  any 
moment.  Anxious  inquiries  from  the 
oflicers  in  command  elicited  but  a 
characteristic  French  shrug  of  the 
shoulder.  "Perh;ir)s  we  shall  sail  to- 
day," was  the  daily  answer. 

After  a  few  timid  ventures  off  the 
boat — in  no  case  farther  than  the 
end  f)f  the  d'K-k  — we  grew  bolder,  and 
between  tides  would  stroll  down  into 
the  city  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
our  enforrefl  imftrisonment.  Some  of 


us  were  held  up  as  spies  and  had  to 
prove  in  fifty-seven  varieties  of  ways 
that  we  were  bona-fide  subjects  of 
Uncle  Sam;  others  were  run  into 
police  headquarters  for  carrying  a 
kodak  or  for  casting  too  admiring 
glances  at  the  prepai-ations  under 
way  for  converting  the  ocean  liners 
into  navy  transports.  But  everything 
had  in  every  case  come  out  all  right 
in  the  end,  and  I  felt  emboldened  to 
join  the  crowd  before  the  newspaper 
office,  and  to  throw  my  hat  into  the 
air  with  the  rest. 

Back  and  forth  they  surged,  now 
bursting  into  the  strains  of  the 
"Marseillaise,"  now  attempting,  with 
an  accent  all  but  English,  to  give  vo- 
cal expression  to  "God  Save  the 
King."  Old  men  clasped  hands  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  joy;  children 
waved  their  tricolors;  women  forgot 
the  sorrow  of  their  husbands'  depar- 
ture to  the  front,  and  joined  in  the 
general  exultation;  what  few  soldiers 
were  left  as  a  garrison  were  the  re- 
cipients of  ovation  after  ovation. 

The  evening  papers  contained  a 
pHK^lamation  from  the  mayor  of 
Ilavn;,  asking  his  fellow  citizens  to 
dcK'orate  their  houses  with  the  Brit- 
ish emblem  in  honor  of  the  beloved 
allies.  The  French  boy  scouts  wore 
asked  fo  report  for  duty,  and  to  act 
as  guides,  messerigc^r  boys,  or  what 
not  for  the  English  comrades.  Im- 
pulsive editorials  were  given  to  the 
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1  rtiiaea  of  the  ever  trusted  trieiiils 
ii<>iii  b]ngl(iiid,  whu  lediaiiied  true  tu 
their  traditiunal  friendship  when  the 
hour  of  need  came. 

The  next  day  the  city  gave  every 
appearance  except  that  of  war.  It 
might  well  have  been  carnival  day, 
or  the  day  of  some  Franco-Kriti.sh 
sporting  event.  Side  by  side  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  tricolor  tiut- 
tereii  in  the  breeze;  King  Georg»?'s 
picture  was  in  evidence  in  every  shop 
of  importcince;  as  if  by  magic  a 
whole  industry  of  bunting,  pennants, 
emblems  and  Hags  of  the  various  al- 
lied forces  had  sprung  into  life.  One 
could  not  pass  a  street  corner  with- 
out being  approached  by  some  ven- 
dor who  charged  you  with  the  rank- 
est unpatriotism  if  your  coat  did  not 
give  the  appearance  of  a  spot-map 
with  the  flags  of  half  a  dozen  allied 
powers ! 

And  then  the  British  came.  At  first 
there  were  only  a  few  officers,  who 
evidently  were  charged  with  making 
advance  preparations.  Spick  and 
span  they  looked  in  their  trim  kliaki 
suits,  much  like  our  own  Rough  Rid- 
ers, and  decidedly  more  attractive 
than  the  French  zouaves  in  Havre, 
with  their  ungainly  long  coats.  Every 
time  one  of  these  officers  past  a 
French  private,  the  latter  would  pre- 
sent arms  and  salute  just  as  tho  a 
superior  officer  from  his  own  army 
were  passing  him. 

The  tone  of  these  officers  was  one 
of  supreme  confidence,  Germany,  to 
them,  was  already  off  the  map.  The 
English  were  merely  coming  to  join 


their  French  comrades  in  the  cele- 
bration of  victory ! 

When  the  first  transports  arrived 

-and  they  kept  coming  from  August 
10  to  August  14,  when  the  "France," 
on  which  I  had  secured  passage,  left 
for  America— the  whole  population 
lined  upon  the  docks  and  quays  to 
cheer  and  welcome  the  allies  from 
across  the  channel. 

The  transports  presented  one  mov- 
ing mass  of  tan.  Closely  crowded  the 
English  lads  stood  on  deck,  waving 
white  handkerchiefs  and  singing 
their  national  anthem.  On  the  prom- 
enade deck  the  cavalry  horses  were 
lined  up,  somewhat  bewildered  at 
their  surroundings  and  still  more  so 
at  their  strange  quarters.  From 
every  mastpole  there  waved  alter- 
nately the  British  and  French  in- 
signia. 

The  days  during  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 10  were  hot  and  sultry,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  troops,  each 
soldier  carrying  some  eighty  pounds 
of  military  accoutrement,  had  to  be 
disembarked  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  It  seemed  an  endless  procession 
that,  day  after  day,  wended  its 
weary,  hot  way  along  the  quays,  thru 
the  long  and  narrow  streets  of  the 
lower  city,  and  then  up,  up  the  steep 
road  to  the  suburb  of  Sanvic,  behind 
which  it  disappeared  from  view.  Now 
it  was  a  detachment  of  infantry,  then 
of  cavalry;  now  of  motor-cyclists, 
then  of  supply  wagons — everybody 
cheerful  as  could  be  expected,  and 
making  light  of  the  untoward  situa- 
tion by  humorous  sallies  or  attempts 


at  pronouncing    the    French    words. 

For  some  the  ordeal  proved  too 
trying,  and,  overcome  by  heat,  now 
this  one,  now  that,  stiiggered,  dropt 
out  of  the  i-anks,  and  fell  on  the  hot 
pavement.  It  was  then  that  the 
French  women  came  into  their  own. 
Out  of  their  houses  they  would  rush, 
to  minister  to  them  with  fresh,  cool- 
ing water. 

Along  the  coast  is  a  series  of  bath- 
ing establishments.  It  was  little  won- 
der that  every  soldier,  as  soon  as  he 
was  off  duty,  plunged  into  the  re- 
freshing waters  and,  temporarily  at 
least,  forgot  the  hardships  of  mili- 
tary life. 

One  day  during  our  involuntary 
ten-day  confinement  at  Havre,  I  took 
a  tramway  to  Sanvic.  I  was  rather 
surprized  not  to  find  more  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  English  in  the 
village.  A  French  lady  stepped  to 
me  and  asked  whether  I  was  looking 
for  the  English.  My  affirmative  an- 
swer was  followed  by  her  pointing 
out  a  narrow,  hilly  road  to  me.  I 
followed  it  for  some  five  minutes, 
when  there  was  an  abrupt  turn  to 
the  right.  There,  below  me,  lay  a  vast 
plain  of  several  hundred  acres,  dotted 
with  upward  of  a  thousand  tents, 
among  which  the  khaki-clad  war- 
riors moved  in  and  out.  To  the  left 
was  the  huge  fortress  that  commands 
the  port  of  Havre.  The  location  was 
an  ideal  one.  Some  100,000  troops, 
one  of  the  soldiers  informed  me, 
were  to  be  landed  at  Havre.  From 
there  they  were  to  march  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier. 
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AT  LAST  A  KEALITY:   l-'KENCH    PRACTISING   A   CUAKclK   ON    IHK   KNEMY 


Thi    llhmlrnlfil  l,onilim   Nkvih 


TTIR  WAR  T.ORD  AND  OKN.    VON   MOI.TKK,   HIH  f;HIK|-  OK  STAI'I' 
Th«  Kala«r  la  rt^orteil  tn  have  ie'>'f  to  Join  the  0<'riiTal  SlafT  ul  Main/.,   in  oiiIit  to  \>v  nuiir  hlH  urmiuH 


^tain  pM  tl)r  ^\\v 

Vb]}  ipcnni  l)»iM  Dp  he 


Ve  gods  of  battle,  lords  of  fear. 
Who  work  your  iron  will  as  well 

As  once  ye  did  with  sword  and  spear. 
With  riHed  gun  and  rending  shell, — 

Masters  of  sea  and  land,  forbear 

The  tierce  invasion  of  the  inviolate  air! 

With  patient  daring  man  hath  wrought 
A  hundred  years  for  power  to  fly, 

And  shall  we  make  his  winged  thought 
A  hovering  horror  in  the  sky. 

Where  flocks  of  human  eagles  sail. 

Dropping  their  bolts  of  death  on  hill  and  dale? 


Ah  no,  the  sunset  is  too  pure. 

The  dawn  too  fair,  the  noon  too  bright. 
For  wings  of  terror  to  obscure 

Their  beauty,  and  betray  the  night 
That  keeps  for  man,  above  his  wars, 
The  tranciuil  vision  of  untroubled  stars. 

Pass  on,  pass  on,  ye  lords  of  fear! 

Your  footsteps  in  the  sea  are  red. 
And  black  on  earth  your  paths  appear 

With  ruined  homes  and  heaps  of  dead. 
Pass  on,  and  end  your  transient  reign. 
And  leave  the  blue  of  heaven  without  a  stain. 
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The  wrong  ye  wrought  will  fall  to  dust, 
The  right  ye  shielded  will  abide; 

The  world  at  last  will  learn  to  trust 
In  law  to  guard,  and  love  to  guide; 

The  Peace  of  God  that  answers  prayer 

Will  fall  like  dew  from  the  Inviolate  air. 


WHEN     THE     POPE     DIES 

HOW  THE  COLLEGE  OF  CARDINALS  ELECTS  THE  NEW  POPE 


THE  meeting  of  the  cardinals 
for  the  election  of  a  Pope  is 
called  a  conclave,  from  claiis. 
a  key.  The  name  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  election  the 
princes  of  the  Church  are  actually 
under  lock  and  key.  This  custom 
arose  out  of  stern  necessity,  and  can 
be  traced  back  no  further  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  Several  times  in 
those  troublous  days  the  need  of  an 
immediate  choice  became  so  imperi- 
ous that  the  people  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  shutting  the  college  up 
until  an  election  was  made.  Such  was 
the  case  when  Innocent  III  died  at 
Perugia,  in  1216,  and  the  election  of 
Honorius  III  was  in  consequence  ac- 
complished in  two  days.  Gregory  IX 
was  elected  under  similar  circum- 
stances at  Rome  in  1227,  the  election 
requiring  but  eleven  days. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  papal  elec- 
tion might  be  held  almost  anywhere 
in  southern  Europe,  but  for  a  long 
time  there  has  been  no  election  out 
of  Rome,  and  usually  the  conclave  is 
held  in  the  Vatican.  The  conclave 
that  chose  Pius  VI, in  1775,  however, 
was  held  in  St.  Peter's.  Directly  after 
the  death  of  a  Pope,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chamberlain,  the  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  coming  gath- 
ering. For  centuries  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  erect  little  wooden  cells, 
each  about  nine  by  twelve  feet;  and 
the  materials,  numbered  for  putting 
together,  were  kept  always  in  readi- 
ness. At  the  conclave  of  1878,  for  the 
first  time  these  cells  were  not  used, 
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but  small  apaHments  of  three  or  four 
rooms  each  were  specially  construct- 
ed in  the  great  halls  of  the  Vatican. 
These  little  suites  were  much  more 
convenient  than  the  cells,  since  each 
cardinal  is  allowed  two  attendants, 
who  were  thus  able  to  lodge  near 
him  and  be  constantly  at  his  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  arrangement 
necessitated  the  spreading  of  the 
cardinals  over  a  large  space  in  the 
palace,  which  made  communication 
less  easy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day 
after  the  death  of  a  Pope  occurs  the 
inaugural  of  the  conclave.  The  car- 
dinals form  in  solemn  procession  in 
order  of  rank,  and  usually  proceed  to 
St.  Peter's,  where  the  mass  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  sung,  at  the  close  of 
which  a  sermon  is  delivered  by  some 
ecclesiastic  previously  appointed  by 
the  college.  This  is  knovvm  as  the 
election  sermon  ("Pro  Eligendo  Pon- 
tifice"),  and  the  preacher's  duty  is 
to  exhort  the  cardinals  to  lay  aside 
all  prepossessions  and  preferences  of 
their  own,  and  to  fix  their  eyes  on 
God,  so  that  as  speedily  as  possible 
a  shepherd  may  be  chosen  who  may 
be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  A  master  of  ceremonies  then 
takes  the  papal  cross  and  behind  him 
follow  the  cardinals.  Before  the  cross 
go  the  attendants  and  the  pontifical 
choir  singing  "Veni  Creator  Spir- 
itus."  Having  arrived  at  the  chapel 
of  the  conclave,  the  dean  of  the  car- 
dinals reads  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions  relating   to  the   election   of   a 


Pope,  and  each  cardinal  takes  in  turn 
an  oath  to  observe  them.  The  dean 
exhorts  them  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
resting  on  them  in  so  grave  a  mat- 
ter as  the  election  of  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  cardinals  then  be- 
take themselves  to  their  cells  or 
apartments. 

In  the  afternoon  the  college  meets 
and  receives  the  oaths  of  all  the  offi- 
cers and  attendants  of  the  conclave. 
Of  these  there  is  a  large  number,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  specify  only 
two:  a  governor,  who  is  a  prelate, 
and  a  marshal,  a  secular  officer.  In 
the  evening  the  conclave  is  officially 
closed.  Then  all  except  the  cardi- 
nals, their  authorized  attendants  and 
the  sworn  officials,  are  required  to 
leave  the  palace.  All  doors  save  one 
have  been  walled  up  ere  this;  now 
the  last  is  locked  and  the  keys  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  chamberlain. 
The  governor  and  marshal  hence- 
forth keep  strict  charge  of  this  door 
and  both  egress  and  ingress  are  for- 
bidden. To  this  rule  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, however:  a  cardinal  arriving 
late  must  be  admitted  and  a  member 
of  the  conclave  may  be  permitted  +0 
leave  on  account  of  sickness.  Three 
cardinals  with  the  chamberlain  ver- 
ify the  report  of  the  officials  that  all 
but  those  having  business  there  have 
been  excluded,  and  the  chamberlain 
usually  makes  a  further  round  be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night  to  assure 
himself  that  all  is  right. 

The  night  is  spent  in  silence,  the 
hours  not  given  to  sleep  being  pre- 
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sumably  devoted  to  prayer  and  pious 
meditation.  The  chamberlain  does 
not  trust  too  much  to  this  charitable 
presumption,  but  stations  sentinels 
to  see  that  no  communications  are 
held  in  secret  during  the  night.  In 
spite  of  this  cardinals  do  manage  to 
prowl  about  and  electioneer  every 
night  while  the  conclave  continues. 
On  the  following  day  the  real  busi- 
ness begins,  that  of  election.  In 
theory  there  are  three  methods  by 
which  a  Pope  may  be  chosen.  The 
first  is  election  by  "inspiration,"  "ac- 
clamation" or  "adoration,"  for  all 
three  terms  are  used  to  describe  it. 
This  is  accomplished  in  those  rare 
cases  when  all  minds  turn  at  once  to 
some  one  as  the  sole  possible  candi- 
date and  he  is  saluted  by  unanimous 
acclamation.  The  election  of  Gregory 
VII  is  described  as  occurring  in  this 
way.  The  obsequies  of  Alexander  II 
were  performing  and  Hildebrand  as 
archdeacon  was  directing  them.  All 
at  once  clergy  and  people  with  one 
voice  cried  out  "Hildebrand  is  Pope! 
It  is  the  will  of  St.  Peter!  Hilde- 
brand is  Pope!"  And  he  was  imme- 
diately enthroned  and  crowned.  Such 
elections,  however,  tho  always  possi- 
ble in  theory,  have  been  rare  and 
none  has  occurred  in  recent  times. 
Another  method  is  knovm  as  election 
"by  compromise."  Not  infrequently 
a  deadlock  occurs  in  a  conclave  and 
the  cardinals  agree  to  depute  the 
election  to  a  committee  and  to  abide 
by  its  decision.  Elections  by  this 
method  have  been  not  infrequent,  but 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  resort 
to  it  latterly.  The  commonest  method 
is  now,  and  probably  always  has 
been,  election  "by  simple  ballot." 

The  rules  of  Gregory  XV  for  the 
preparation  of  ballots  are  curiously 
minute;  in  connection  with  his  bull, 
"Decet  Romanum  Pontifirem,"  he  not 
only  gives  a  full  description,  but 
diagrams  accompany  the  text,  as 
sample  ballots.  The  voting  is  secret, 
and  therefore  the  ballot  is  in  three 
divisions.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
ballot  each  cardinal  writes  his  name 
and  title,  thus:  "PJf/o  RohertuH  Card. 
BcUarminf."  This  he  folds  down  and 
seals  and  it  is  not  examined  save  it 
becomes  necessary  to  verify  all  bal- 
lots. In  the  lower  division  he  writes 
a  number  and  a  motto,  known  only 
to  himself,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
identify  his  own  ballot  in  case  of 
r^"  t,y,  thus:  "18.  filoria  in  AV- 
"  This  he  folds  up  and  seals. 
All  that  iH  visible  to  the  tellers  is  the 
middle  part  of  the  ballot,  in  which 
he  writes:  "h'Uf/o  in  Svm.wvm  Pon- 
tifirem. Rev.   I),   mfurn.  (lard. ," 

filling  the  blank  with  the  name  of  his 
candidate;. 

In  K*;neral  only  a  member  of  the 
Collejfe  of  Cardinals  has  been  regard- 


ed as  eligible  to  the  papacy  since  the 
time  of  Nicholas  II.  But  he  admitted 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
between  his  day  and  that  of  Urban 
VI  (1378)  nine  Popes  were  chosen 
from  outside  the  college.  Since  that 
time  none  but  a  cardinal  has  been 
elected  and  the  precedent  has  ac- 
quired practically  the  force  of  law. 

The  voting  sessions  are  held  in  ihe 
Sistine  Chapel  and  two  ballots  must 
be  taken  each  day,  the  first  directly 
after  the  morning  mass,  the  second 
in  the  afternoon,  usually  about  four 
o'clock.  About  two  hours  are  ordi- 
narily required  for  the  taking  of  a 
vote.  When  the  votes  are  ready  to  be 
given  each  cardinal  advances  in  or- 
der of  rank  to  the  altar,  where  the 
tellers  stand,  kneels  and  offers  a 
short  prayer  and  then,  holding  his 
ballot  over  the  great  silver  chalice 
that  serves  as  an  electoral  urn,  he 
repeats  in  a  loud  voice  the  electoral 
oath:  "I  call  to  witness  Christ  the 
Lord,  who  will  judge  me,  that  I 
choose  him  who  I  judge  before  God 
should  be  chosen,  and  I  will  do  the 
same  on  the  'accession.'  "  Then,  lay- 
ing the  ballot  on  the  paten,  he  causes 
it  to  slide  into  the  chalice,  salutes 
the  cross  and  returns  to  his  place. 

When  the  votes  have  been  verified 
and  counted  and  the  result  is  an- 
nounced, if  nobody  has  received  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority,  car- 
dinals have  the  privilege  of  chang- 
ing their  votes.  A  ballot  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  one  before 
used  is  prepared,  but  in  the  middle 
each  writes  "Accedo  Rev.  D.  mpo 
Ego  Card.  .  .  ."  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  change  his  vote  he  writes  in  the 
blank  space  Nemini,  nobody.  At  a 
late  conclave  a  nervous  or  absent- 
minded  cardinal  wrote  in  his  first 
ballot  "Eligo,  etc.,  Card.  Neminem," 
and  the  ballot  was  read  out  by  the 
tellers  amid  the  hilarious  laughter  of 
the  cardinals.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  have  been  cast  for 
somebody.  In  that  case  all  the  votes 
are  carefully  verified ;  the  tellers  open 
each  one  and  if  it  turns  out  that  any 
cardinal  has  votod  for  himself  the 
result  is  invalidated  and  there  is  no 
election. 

After  the  concluding  of  the  voting 
the  ballots  are  burnt  in  a  little 
stove  kept  for  ihe  purpose;  and 
when  the  people  ^'lihered  without  see 
the  smoke  go  up  they  know  that  no 
Pope  has  yet  been  chosen.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  their  only  means  of 
information,  for  besides  the  oath 
of  secrecy  imposed  on  all  inmates  of 
the  palace,  no  communication  with 
outsifle  persons  is  permitterl  except 
in  the  presence  f)f  the  marshal  and 
governor.  Nevertheless,  in  some  way 


the  secrets  leak  out  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  reported  from  day  to  day 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  rules  of 
Gregory  XV  provided  that  if  a 
choice  were  not  made  within  three 
days,  for  the  next  five  days  the  car- 
dinals should  be  restricted  to  one 
dish  at  each  meal  and  thereafter 
should  be  confined  to  bread  and  wine 
or  water  until  they  completed  the 
election.  These  rules  have  been  re- 
laxed in  these  later  times,  but  long 
deadlocks  have  also  become  infre- 
quent. 

Will  it  surprize  anybody  to  learn 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these  strict 
rules  and  these  solemn  oaths,  there  is 
often  a  great  deal  of  wire-pulling 
and  electioneering  in  a  conclave?  As 
so  often  happens  in  our  Presidential 
contests,  the  successful  candidate  is 
frequently  not  one  of  the  several  who 
have  been  hotly  prest  by  friends  or 
have  used  all  their  arts  to  advance 
themselves,  but  a  "dark  horse." 
Some  of  the  ablest  and  best,  and  also 
some  of  the  weakest  and  worst,  of  the 
Popes  have  been  chosen  because  the 
favorites  were  only  strong  enough  in 
the  conclave  to  kill  off  each  other. 

When,  by  any  of  these  methods  an 
election  has  been  made,  the  dean  of 
the  cardinals  goes  to  the  Pope-elect 
and  in  a  loud  voice  asks,  "Do  you  ac- 
cept the  election,  canonically  made, 
to  the  supreme  pontificate?"  The  an- 
swer is  communicated  to  the  assem- 
bly by  the  prefect  of  ceremonies.  By 
a  second  question  the  dean  asks  the 
new  Pope  what  name  he  wishes  to 
take  and  on  receiving  his  reply  an- 
nounces it  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
electors.  The  official  act  of  election 
and  acceptance  is  then  prepared  and 
in  the  meantime  the  Pope  is  conduct- 
ed to  the  altar  if  he  has  not  gone 
there  at  once  on  notification  of  his 
election.  The  robes  of  a  cardinal  are 
removed,  and  the  pontifical  garb, 
made  ready  in  advance,  is  put  upon 
him.  He  is  then  placed  on  a  chair, 
back  to  the  altar,  the  chamberlain 
puts  on  his  finger  the  Fisherman's 
Ring,  and  all  the  cardinals  in  turn 
give  him  the  first  obeisance,  kneel- 
ing Ijefore  him  and  kissing  his  foot 
and  hand  and  receiving  from  him  the 
kiss  of  peace.  The  first  official  act  of 
the  new  Pontiff  is  to  confirm  the 
powers  of  the  former  chamberlain, 
or.  if  he  prefers,  to  api)oint  another. 

Preceded  l)y  a  choir  singing  "Ecce 
Sacerflos  Magnus."  the  senior  cardi- 
nal deacon  goes  to  the  balcony  and 
.says  to  the  people:  "I  announce  to 
you  a  great  joy.  We  have  as  Pope  tho 
most    eminent    and    most    reverend 

,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Ronian 

r;hurch.  who  has  taken  the  name  of 

."  And  thus  the  world  is  made 

aware  that  the  Church  has  a  new 
Pope. 
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A  MARTYR  TO  THE  WAR 


Grief    at    the    turning    of   the    Christian    nations    of    Europe    afirainst    each    other    in    bloodshed    hastened    the    death    of    Pius    X.    who 

succumbed  to   a   throat   attack   on   August    20 


THE     SCHOOL-MA'AM 

BY  THE  BACHELOR   MAID 


A  DISTINGUISHED  writer, 
discussing  from  his  Easy 
Chair  the  results  of  The 
Independent's  voting  contest  for  the 
most  useful  American,  with  the 
question  raised  by  it  whether  "the 
great  actor,  author,  painter,  sculptor, 
preacher,"  shall  ever  again  "be 
counted  a  supreme  friend  and  helper 
of  a  grateful  generation,"  meets  the 
question,  in  part,  by  answering, 
"That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  how 
the  coming  generation  is  taught." 

Considering  the  amount  of  peda- 
gogical literature,  and  the  lecturers, 
training  schools,  book  agents,  not  to 
mention  mothers'  clubs  and  "social 
center"  school  houses,  now  abroad 
in  the  land,  it  would  seem  at  first 
thought  as  if  slight  peril  could  men- 
ace the  teaching  of  the  coming 
generation — except  perhaps  that  of 
its  being  talked — and  vaccinated — to 
death.  Yet  I  wonder  if  everybody  is 
not  too  busy  talking  of  education  to 
find  any  serene  moments  for  actually 
thinking  how  much  of  the  real  thing 
is  sticking  to  the  intellect  of  the 
coming  generation.  Accordingly  I 
am  moved  to  do  some  talking  about 
it  myself.  As  must  be  perfectly  obvi- 
ous, the  object  of  my  talking  is  to 
inspire  thought  in  my  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

How  the  coming  generation  shall 
be  taught  depends  directly  upon  the 
teacher,  but  more  vitally  upon  the 
influences,  laws,  schools  and  popular 
j^pinions  which  are  teaching  the 
teacher  herself.  I  say  "herself"  in 
compliance  with  the  up-to-date 
grammatical  rule,  whereby  "teacher" 
is  now  made  feminine  gender.  But 
I  do  not  look  with  complacency  upon 
this  conceded  victory  over  the  laws 
of  English  speech.  While  I  earnestly 
desire  to  .see  every  profession  known 
to  man  freely  entered  ?)y  woman 
also,  I  have  never  desired  that 
women  should  monopolize  any  one 
of  them.  And  just  as  I  should  find 
exceeding  satisfaction  in  seeing 
about  half  the  hands  that  rfx;k  the 
cradle  protruding  from  masculine 
coat  sleeves,  so  I  should  view  with 
dissatisfaction  the  shoots  of  the 
young  idea  being  trained  exclusively 
by  feminine  fingers.  Therefore  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  good  sign  for  edu- 
cation that  "teacher"  is  becoming 
pra^:tically  a  synonym  for  "school- 
ma'am." 

Not  that  I  could  be  so  traitorous 
to  my  fAvn  sex  and  profession  as  to 
make  the  admission  that  women  can- 
not be  as  y,f>f)(]  teachers  as  men.  A 
considerable  arf|uaintance  with  mem- 
bers of  the  noble  army  of  pedagogs 
leads  me  to  the  i/\»\TU'>n  that,  given 
the     H&me     education     and     general 


equipment  for  their  work,  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  their 
educational  effectiveness.  Yet  even 
the  complacent  "middle  class"  is 
dimly  perceiving  that  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  villainously  bad  teach- 
ing being  done  in  these  United 
States,  and  even  the  nimblest  femi- 
nist can  hardly  dodge  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  teaching  is  being 
done  by  women.  The  conclusion  fol- 
lowing upon  these  two  premises 
I  myself  have  no  desire  to  evade 
except  with  the  incontestable  re- 
joinder that  men  are  doing  some 
very  bad  teaching  too;  but  I  tender 
here  an  explanation  of  what  I  cannot 
deny.  It  is  that  the  schoolma'am  is 
not  generally  given  the  same  equip- 
ment for  her  business  as  is  the  man, 
and,  because  her  kind  so  greatly  out- 
numbers the  schoolmaster's,  she  has 
become,  thru  no  fault  of  her  own,  a 
most  powerful  inflnence  in  dissem- 
inating a  false  public  sentiment  and 
general  ignorance  which  is  really  re- 
sponsible for  what  she  is. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  things 
which  the  world  has  done  to  the 
schoolma'am  is  to  make  her  feel  that 
if  for  a  phrase  in  a  previous  para- 
graph I  had  said  "the  noble  army  of 
martyrs"  instead,  it  would  have 
made  no  appreciable  difference. 
When  the  great  originators  of  the 
woman  movement  sought  the  privi- 
lege of  teaching  school  along  with 
other  "women's  rights,"  they  really 
sought  it  as  a  privilege.  Those 
brainy  young  women  who  became 
distinguished  old  women  looked  upon 
the  profession  as  one  especially  con- 
genial for  the  exercise  of  strong  and 
active  brains  struggling  for  freedom 
to  grow.  The  light  of  this  twentieth 
century  beams  upon  a  great  company 
of  women  seeking  opportunities  to 
teach — for  the  growth  of  their 
brains?  Oh,  dear,  no!  Simply  that 
they  may  attain,  perhaps,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
to  keep  them  clothed  and  fed  until 
somebody  will  marry  them,  or  to 
keep  them  outside  of  the  poor  house 
after  they  have  abandoned  the  hope 
('which,  according  to  their  detrac- 
tors, they  never  do)  that  anybody 
ever  will.  One  of  the  worst  things,  I 
repeat,  which  we  have  done  for  our 
schools  and  for  women  is  that,  while 
we  have  now  admitted  women  freely 
into  the  teach  in  j.'  profession,  we 
have  made  it  a  ])urv.\y  financial  and 
correspondingly  sordid  matter  f)n 
both  sides.  The  woman  wishes  to 
tefu;h  b(;cauHe  she  can  earn  a  little 
money  thereby;  the  puljlic  also 
wishes  her  to  teach  because  she  is 
willing  thereby  to  earn  a  liUJe 
money.   Men   hav«'   left  her  there  an 


almost  uncontested  field,  as  one 
which  is  too  unprofitable  for  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  propose  to  brand  myself 
with  a  certain  most  undesirable  epi- 
thet by  rushing  in  where  political 
economists  may  fear  to  tread,  but  I 
have  at  least  observed  that  cheap 
teachers  generally  mean  cheap  teach- 
ing, because  they  generally  repre- 
sent cheap  preparation  and  cheap 
educational  ideals.  In  a  certain  city 
there  has  recently  been  much  fric- 
tion between  the  public  school  teach- 
ers and  the  school  board,  the  former 
complaining  with  justice  of  certain 
regulations  promulgated  by  a  collec- 
tion of  business  men  whose  knowl- 
edge of  school  teaching  is  just  about 
equal  to  the  teachers'  knowledge  of 
business.  But  while  one  can  give 
only  cordial  sympathy  to  the  most  of 
the  teachers'  complaints,  one  signifi- 
cant remark  has  been  often  heard: 

"Why  don't  they  just  fix  our  sala- 
ries at  seventy  dollars,  and  let  it  go 
at  that,  instead  of  worrying  us  with 
saying  that  we  must  take  university 
extension  courses  if  we  want  them 
raised  to  seventy-five?  We'd  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  seventy,  if  we 
could  be  sure  of  that,  and  not  be 
bothered  with  having  to  do  more 
studying  all  the  time." 

Do  you  want  your  children  taught 
by  a  company  of  women  who  do  not 
even  suspect  that  in  confessing 
themselves  satisfied  to  remain 
seventy-dollar  teachers  till  death 
they  confess  their  present  worth  to 
be  about  seventy  cents?  But  if  not 
your  children,  at  least  thousands  of 
children  of  others,  are  getting  their 
instruction  and  their  ideals  of  life 
from  just  such  teachers. 

I  am  not  attempting  just  now  to 
put  the  case  upon  the  high  plane  of 
the  altruistic  motives  that  should 
animate  the  teacher.  Everybody's 
theory  is  that  the  supreme  consid- 
eration of  the  teacher  should  be  tjhe 
greatest  good  of  the  pupil.  But  this 
is  unlikely  of  realization  unless  it 
has  some  less  sublimated  and  more 
humanly  selfish  motives  for  a  foun- 
dation. In  my  belief  the  very  corner- 
stone of  that  foundation  is  the  teach- 
er's own  desire  for  self-improvement 
and  mental  growth.  No  teacher  who 
is  not  burning  with  the  desire  to 
know  can  kindle  that  same  fire  in  the 
souls  of  the  future  citizens  whom  she 
t(;aches.  And  no  teacher  brought  up 
on  the  doctrine  that  it  is  a  calamity 
for  her  to  be  teaching  at  all,  and 
that  no  woman  should  do  it  but  from 
financial  n(!c(!ssity,  can  possibly  kiif)w 
that  burning  desire. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that 
in      a      state      so     conservative     as 
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I  ui.siana,  a  recent  act  of  K-^'i.slature 
.niultl  cuntaiii  the  wurUs,  "I'lovided, 
that  the  marriage  of  a  female 
teacher  at  any  time  shall  ipso  facto 
vacate  her  position."  Possibly  also  it 
can  be  explained  that  in  New  York 
there  should  survive  the  antediluvian 
(with  apologies  to  the  contempi>- 
raries  of  Noah)  idea  that  mother- 
hood unfits  a  woman  for  teaching 
children;  but  no  easy  explanation  is 
apparent  when  there  comes  out  of 
the  progressive  and  big-minded 
West  this  sentiment  from  one  of 
Colorado's  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, in  a  speech  delivered  there  in 
favor  of  female  stiff raye:  "Women 
.  .  .  are  not  earning  a  livelihood 
in  competition  with  men  of  their 
own  election.  No  one  will  ever  assert 
that  women  voluntarily  leave  their 
homes  to  become  wage-earners." 

I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  "wom- 
en's rights,"  but  I  do  plead  for  a 
recognition  of  the  effect  of  such  a 
sentiment  upon  the  efficiency  and 
elevation  of  our  schools.  What  stand- 
ard do  we  expect  them  ever  to  attain 
or  maintain  if  we  deliberately,  and 
by  law,  turn  them  into  a  vast  eleemo- 
synary establishment  for  the  support 
of  impecunious  females  until  mar- 
riage? 

To  call  teaching  the  most  vitally 
important  work  in  the  world  may  be 
platitude,  but  it  is  not  exaggeration. 
And  a  child's  habits  and  ideals  are 
most  generally  established  at  the 
time  of  his  life  when  we  permit  and 
encourage  the  worst  teaching,  the 
period  between  the  primary  grades 
and  the  high  school.  Personally,  I 
think  that  that  arid  desert  of  intel- 
lectual barrenness  known  as  "the 
grades"  need  never  have  taken  so 
many  years  to  cross  as  we  have  pre- 
scribed, if  the  elaborators  of  our 
public  school  machine  had  spent  a 
tenth  as  much  thought  and  money 
upon  the  provision  of  good  teachers 
as  upon  the  construction  of  a  "sys- 
tem." But  it  being  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  that  system  that  school  boards 
should  always  be  entirely  composed 
of  men  unconnected  with  school 
work,  it  naturally  follows  that  any 
nice  high  school  girl  with  a  "pull," 
cr  any  needy  woman  with  a  gift  for 
inspiring  compassion  in  the  mascu- 
line breast,  may  secure  "a  grade  po- 
sition" wherever  there  is  a  vacancy. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  good 
teacher,  a  scholar,  might  find  some- 
thing as  worthy  his  scholarship  in 
superintending  the  unfolding  of  the 
minds  of  children  of  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  as  in  the  kindergarten 
or  the  senior  class  of  the  high  school. 
But  public  sentiment  is  not  with  me 
on  that  point.  It  has  developed  to  the 
point  of  paying,  in  some  sections, 
extra  salaries  to  the  trained  kinder- 


gartner  or  primary  teaclier,  and  of 
exacting  a  collegiate  degree  of  its 
high  school  instructors,  l)ut  any  old 
thing  will  do  to  fill  the  gap  between; 
and  any  old  thing — or,  more  often, 
any  young  thing — all  too  generally 
fills  it.  The  president  of  a  large 
middle  western  institution  which 
maintains  a  normal  department  told 
me  last  summer  of  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  a  rural  teacher  desirous 
of  making  some  additions  to  her 
store  of  knowledge.  Its  opening 
words  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Sir:  1  seen  your  ad  in  the 
paper." 

This  instructor  of  English  as  she 
is  wrote,  likewise  spoke,  already  held 
'X  position  and  a  teacher's  certificate, 
which  last  being  near  expiration,  she 
merely  desired  a  few  weeks  of  bol- 
stering up  to  meet  the  examination 
necessary  to  its  renewal.  1  do  not 
overlook  the  hundreds  of  ambitious 
teachers  who  flock  to  the  various 
summer  schools  to  add  to  their 
knowledge  and  teaching  eflficiency. 
Yet,  full  of  hope  for  the  educational 
future  as  this  spectacle  is,  it  is  offset 
by  the  deadly  blankness  of  the  thou- 
sands of  teachers  who  desire  no 
more  study,  and  even  resent  the  sug- 
gestion of  "extra  work." 

There  is  another  cause  for  a  pessi- 
mistic forecast  of  the  future  of  the 
schoolma'am  and  of  American  edu- 
cation in  her  hands.  For  some  reason 
the  idea  prevails  that  the  proper 
"practical"  preparation  of  women 
for  teaching  is  by  an  education,  if 
not  of  an  inferior  type,  at  least 
standing  on  its  head.  My  meaning,  I 
think,  may  be  conveyed  by  the  re- 
mark to  me  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  entering  college  after  a  consid- 
erable time  spent  in  well  known 
"schools  of  education."  She  said  that 
she  had  devoted  some  years  to  ac- 
quiring "methods"  when  it  dawned 
upon  her  that  what  she  principally 
needed  to  know  was  something  to 
teach.  Somehow  the  fact  seems  to  be 
rather  generally  overlooked  that  the 
woman  teacher  needs  to  be  a  scholar, 
and  the  most  salient  feature  of  our 
"education  courses."  is  the  fraction- 
ally educated  type  of  woman  they 
turn  out.  One  cannot  but  wonder  just 
what  contribution  to  education  those 
schools  consider  themselves  to  be 
making  which  offer  "a  short  course 
for  teachers,"  as  if  a  teacher  need 
know  less  than  an  ordinary  college 
sophomore.  I  think  myself  that  while 
it  is  desirable  that  a  teacher  should 
know  enough  to  suspect  adenoids  in 
a  backward  pupil,  it  is  at  least 
equally  important  that  she  should 
know  how  to  teach  arithmetic  intelli- 
gently to  the  unafflicted.  But  at  pres- 
ent education  is  more  keenly  alive  to 
adenoids  than  to  fractions  and  com- 


pound interest.  My  own  acciuaintance 
embraces  a  primary  teacher  and 
special  student  of  child  psychology 
who  gives  no  evidence  of  herself 
knowing  the  parts  of  speech.  She  is 
also  somewhat  hazy  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  vowel  and  a  con- 
sonant, but  she  addresses  public 
gatherings  upon  the  subject  of  de- 
fective children.  This  is  a  statement 
of  fact. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  teachers 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  valuable 
results  of  investigations  that  have 
been  made  into  the  relation  between 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions 
of  school  children.  But  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  meet  teachers  carrying  ad- 
vanced extension  or  summer  school 
courses  in  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical subjects  when  they  have 
never  had  enough  of  mathematics,  or 
ancient  or  modern  language,  to  place 
them  beyond  the  second  year  of  the 
high  school.  We  find  schoolma'ams 
seeking  to  meet  the  need  of  more 
English  in  our  schools  by  advanced 
courses  in  literary  criticism,  when 
they  have  much  ado  to  analyze  a 
moderately  complex  English  sen- 
tence. 

From  the  instruction  of  women 
trained  to  value  only  immediate  visi- 
ble results,  to  value  their  profession 
only  for  its  alleviation  of  their  finan- 
cial necessities,  there  can  only  come 
a  generation  of  pupils  with  the  same 
ideals.  Such  a  generation  of  the  ill- 
taught  has  already  had  time  to  grow 
up,  with  its  inability  to  appreciate 
all  but  the  obvious,  and  its  compla- 
cency in  that  inability,  and  is  par- 
ticularly vocal  in  the  demand  for  the 
"useful"  and  "practical"  in  educa- 
tion. We  have  the  curious  and  not 
entirely  hilarious  spectacle  of  medi- 
ocre teachers  having  trained  up  a 
public  which  in  turn  would  train 
them  to  satisfaction  with  ever- 
increasing  mediocrity.  For  the  pres- 
ent dissatisfaction  with  educational 
conditions  is  no  "divine  discontent," 
but  a  superficial  idea  that  a  change 
will  accomplish  more  than  good  use 
of  what  we  already  have.  What  we 
need  to  improve  our  schools,  I  opine, 
is  neither  nature  study,  nor  home 
economics,  nor  agriculture,  nor 
hand-made  furniture,  nor  any  other 
excrescences  upon  the  traditional 
curriculum,  but  teachers  with  tninds. 
Minds  so  well  trained  for  training 
younger  minds  that  they  cannot  be 
deceived  with  any  cheap  and  showy 
substitutes  for  the  business  of  edu- 
cation: the  production  of  thought, 
not  of  tabourets  and  tea  cakes  to 
carry  home  to  a  doting  mother. 
When  that  is  the  standard  for  the 
would-be  teacher,  there  need  bo  no 
further  discussion  of  the  gender  of 
that  noun. 
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A  CHEETAH  TREED  BY  MR.  RAINEYS  HOUNDS  IN  AFRICA 


Thf   .seion<l   series   of    African    hunt    pictures    is    more    remarkable    than    the    first,    for    they    show    the    animals    at    closer    ranfre.    These 
movint;   pictures   of   animals   are   the   best    means   yet   devised,   short    of   actual   observation,   for   the   study   of   zoology 
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ANIMATED  AFRICA 

LAST  year  Paul  Rainey  aston- 
ished the  public  by  bringing 
to  them  in  motion  pictures 
the  life  of  wild  animals  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  His  second  series, 
now  on  exhibition,  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  first,  for  he  has  got 
closer  to  his  game.  By  concealing  his 
camera  at  a  water-hole  he  shows  us 
the  animals  which  congregate  there, 
as  they  behave  when  they  do  not 
know  they  are  having  their  pictures 
taken,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  oryx, 
the  elephant  and  the  gnu,  herds  of 
zebras  and  baboons,  the  little  Dick- 
dick,  an  antelope  hardly  larger  than 
a  rabbit,  and  the  giraffe,  which  some 
schoolboy  rightly  called  "the  highest 
form  of  animal  life."  Then  we  are 
shown  wild  buffalo  by  the  hundred 
and  we  see  how  the  cheetah  is  hunted 
by  dogs  and  killed  by  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  arboreal  natives,  the 
Wandorovos.  As  a  grand  climax  we 
have  the  hunting  of  the  king  of 
beasts  with  a  lion  charging  straight 
at  the  camera,  only  thirty-five  yards 
away  when  a  bullet  stops  him. 

In  the  study  of  zoology  the  ap- 
proach toward  reality  is  made  by 
steps  in  this  order:  (1)  verbal  de- 
scription of  the  animals;  (2)  draw- 
ings of  them;  (Z)  still  photographs; 

(4)  mounted  specimens  in  a  museum; 

(5)  one  or  more  specimens  in  the 
cages  or  pens  of  a  zoological  garden ; 
^6;  motion  photographs  as  they  live 
in  their  natural  habitat;  (7)  actual 
observation  on  the  uncon.scious  ani- 
mals in  the  open.  Each  of  these  has 
its  peculiar  advantages,  but  next  to 
the  last — which  is  impossible  for  most 
of  us  in  the  case  of  African  animals 
at  least — comes  the  moving  picture, 
for  that  leads  us  to  the  true  object 
of  zoology,  the  study  of  life  in  the 
living,  not  the  examination  of  speci- 
mens which  once  were  alive.  (Shu.- 
bert  V mature  Film  do.,  Ncv}  York.) 

ANTONY   AND   fLKOFATRA 

The  stor>'  of  Mark  Antony's  trea- 
.son  and  overthrow  has  furnished  the 
theme  for  innumerable  dramas  and 
romances,  but  the  cinematograph 
finds  in  it  the  opportunity  for  a  new 
version  with  merits  of  its  own.  Nei- 
ther painter  nor  dramatist,  for  iri- 
Htanre,  has  been  able  to  produce  so 
efTertive  a  contrast  as  the  series  of 
scenes  where  Ant^^ny  and  Cleopatra 
banrpjet  in  state  in  the  palace  of  the 
f'^olemies   while   bvt;ry    few   minutes 


the  fete  is  interrupted  by  views  of 
the  avenging  legions  of  Rome,  land- 
ing from  their  galleys  on  the  Egyp- 
tian coast  in  the  darkness  and  tramp- 
ing along  the  sands  at  the  edge  of 
the  surf,  a  procession  seemingly 
without  end,  steadily  drawing  nearer 
to  their  unsuspecting  victims. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
seen  "Quo  Vadis"  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  this  film  is  prepared  by 
the  same  company,  the  Italian  Cines, 
imported  by  George  Kleine,  New 
York,  and  that  it  surpasses  the  Sien- 
kiewicz  play  in  spectacular  effects. 
The  cast,  it  is  claimed,  numbered 
over  7500  and  we  cannot  disprove  the 
statement,  for  they  were  too  many 
for  us  to  count.  In  any  such  census 
of  the  cast  the  animal  actors  ought 
to  be  included,  for  here  we  have  the 
lion  and  the  cheetah,  the  crocodiles 
to  which  the  charming  Charmian 
was  thrown,  and  the  asp  by  means  of 
which  Cleopatra  escaped  being  led 
thru  Roman  streets  behind  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  Octavius.  From  a 
medical  point  of  view  we  must  com- 
mend the  experiments  in  applied  tox- 
icology with  which  the  Queen  em- 
ployed the  moments  immediately 
preceding  her  demise. 

The  Italians  beat  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  artistic  setting  given 
to  their  photoplays,  and  in  this  case 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  reproduce  Roman  villas  and  streets 
with  ease  and  accuracy.  The  scene  of 
the  debate  in  the  Roman  Senate  is 
admirably  handled,  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  one  in  which  the  Roman  gal- 
leys go  into  commission  for  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  will  give  the  classical 
student  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the 
reality  of  ancient  life  than  he  can 
get  from  books. 

PSEUDO-EUGENICS 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  a  popular  scientific  phrase 
will  be  caught  up  and  misapplied  is 
afforded  by  the  feature  film  adapted 
by  D.  W.  Griffith  from  Armstrong's 
play,  "The  P^scapc."  This  is  adver- 
tized in  New  York  as  a  eugenic  play 
and  is  preceded  by  a  lot  of  views  of 
amo'ba;,  spirocha;t«e,  vorticellaj  and 
frog  skeletons  having  no  perceptible 
relation  with  what  follows,  which 
is  a  well-acted  melodrama  of  the 
slums,  but  its  Ifsson,  if  it  has  one, 
is  rjuife  the  opposite  of  (jugenic.  The 
degenerate  son  of  ;i  dipsomaniac  sire 
owes  his  evil  pror^msities  chiefly  tf) 
a  Mow  ftn  the  h*",u\  and   is  cured  of 


them  by  a  trephining  operation.  But 
his  sister,  who  of  course  has  the 
same  bad  heredity  as  he,  is  married 
to  the  hero,  who  as  a  physician  should 
have  known  better,  for  their  children 
or  half  of  them  are  likely  to  turn  out 
as  bad  as  their  uncle  and  grandfa- 
ther. In  a  state  ruled  by  eugenists 
such  a  marriage  would  be  prohibited 
and  we  fear  that  the  play  would  also, 
on  the  ground  that  it  teaches  a  false 
and  hence  immoral  lesson.  So  long  as 
dramatists  insist  upon  happy  end- 
ings they  must  let  heredity  alone  or 
choose  a  better  set  of  characters. 
{Mutual  Film  Corporation,  New 
York.) 

FOREST   AND  STREAM 

Of  the  many  "movied  novels,"  as 
we  shall  soon  be  calling  them,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  on  the  screen 
is  The  Conjurer's  House  by  Stuart 
Edward  White,  of  which  the  Jesse 
E.  Lasky  Company  of  New  York 
has  put  a  version  into  pictures  under 
the  title  of  "The  Call  of  the  North." 
It  is  a  tale  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany in  the  days  when  that  gigantic 
trust  held  sway  over  the  greater  part 
of  this  continent.  The  plot  is  some- 
what too  involved  for  the  observer  to 
follow  in  spite  of  the  very  ingenious 
way  of  introducing  the  characters  in 
the  prolog,  but  one  watches  with  de- 
light the  succession  of  beautiful 
.scenes  supposedly  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  the  voyageurs  on  their 
snowshoes  and  the  Indians  in  their 
canoes  amid  the  mountains,  forests 
and  lakes  of  that  region.  We  do  not 
know  what  salary  was  given  to  the 
cast  headed  by  Robert  Edeson,  but 
whatever  it  was  they  were  underpaid 
for  the  strenuous  action  demanded 
by  the  story. 


The  cinematograph  is  speeding  up. 
Photographs  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  a  second  is  its  latest 
triumi)h.  This  extreme  rapidity  was 
necessary  for  recording  the  trajec- 
tory of  a  pistol  ball  and  showing  in 
detail  how  it  penetrated  a  thin  board. 
At  the  instant  of  firing  an  ele<'tric 
coil  giving  sparks  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  thousand  i)er  second  is  set 
going  and  the  views  of  the  flight  are 
taken  on  a  ribbon  film.  Since  this 
film  is  mounted  on  a  wh(!(!l  making 
nine  hundrird  revolutions  per  second 
the  individual  images  are  distinct 
and  can  be  projected  as  slowly  as  de- 
Mired  for  the  analysis  of  the  motion. 

:J1« 


FOUR  HEADS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 


DEAN   SHAILER   MATHEWS 
Educator,  editor,  author  ;  director  of  religious  work  ;  Dean  Divin- 
ity   School,    University   of   Chicago,    President    Federal    Counjil   of 

Churches   of  Christ   in    America 


MR.    EARL    BARNES 
Author   of    Women   and   Society,    Where   Knowledge    Fails;   head 
of   Department  of   Pedagogy ;   the   leading   lecturer   on   education 

in   the  country 


MR.     ALFRED    HALLAM 

President   of   the    New    York   State   Music   Teachers'   Association  ; 

musical   director;    Director   of   Conservatory,    Skidmore   School   of 

Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


MR.   HENRY   TURNER   UAILEY 

Head     Arts     and     Crafts     Dev>artnient  :     author     Art     K'ductitioH, 

The   FluKh   of   the   Dawn.    Twt-li'e  Manterpicces  of   Faintinsf,   etc.  : 

editor   School  Arts   Mas/azine,    Boston 


WHAT  CHAUTAUQUA  PLATFORM  SPEAKERS 

ARE  SAYING 


1! 


"N  a  very  fundamental  sense, 
Chautauqua  has  revolutionized 
.many  of  the  basic  educational 
concepts  of  the  last  century.  Educa- 
tional formulas  and  methods,  ini- 
tiated or  adapted  in  the  great  Chau- 
.tauqua  System  of  Home  Education, 
are  so  familiar  and  unchallenged 
now  that  to  state  them  would  seem 
trite;  yet  when  first  put  forward  here 
from  this  Chautauqua,  which  the 
New  York  Herald  once  called  'the 
visible  center  of  the  greatest  univer- 
sity in  the  world,'  these  formulas  and 
phrases  came  with  the  force  of  in- 
novations."— Justice  William  L.  Ran- 
som, of  New  York  City. 

SPECIALIZATION  AND  CULTURE 

"Education  and  training  nowadays 
are  everjnyhere  tending  more  toward 
specialization.  The  range  of  scholar- 
ship is  becoming  increasingly  small 
and  follows  more  and  more  narrow 
lines.  This  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
practical  life.  Again  and  again,  we 
ask  ourselves  the  question  'will  it 
pay  ?'  Some  of  the  things  most  worth 
while  'do  not  pay.'  We  must  apply 
the  question  on  a  higher  plane.  To 
know  anything  well,  you  must  know 
it  in  its  relation.  No  more  pathetic 
spectacle  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  than 
the  'cultured  ne'er-do-well.'  The  ten- 
dency toward  specialization  is  very 
apt  to  overreach  itself  and  err  on 
the  other  side.  The  larger  liberal  cul- 
ture is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
merely  specialized  individual  along 
a  certain  line  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  kind  of  knowledge  will 
be  nothing  more  than  a  human  cog- 
wheel. FJmerson  pointed  out  that 
when  a  man  becomes  either  head  or 
hand  he  does  not  do  good  work  with 
either  his  head  or  his  hand.  He  must 
be  able  to  use  his  whole  body.  He 
mu.st  be  able  to  balance  his  special- 
ization with  something  else,  or  else 
he  will  defeat  his  own  end." — Ed- 
vmrd  HovHird  Griffon. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  WORK 

"Mind  never  gets  beyond  its  in- 
strument, and  the  most  perfect  mind 
in  the  world  is  destroyed  if  the  ner- 
vous system  on  which  it  depend«'d  is 
thrown  out  of  gear. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  make  people 
accept  this  psychological  ftxpjanation 
of  work,  berause  of  the  old  theolog- 
ical belief  that  work  came  to  man  as 
a  curse.  The  P'rench  writ<;r  was  near- 
er right  who  maintained  that  ()<A 
first  curst  man  with  life  and  then 
gave  him  work  as  an  ameliorating 
circumstance.  Our  thinking  is  fur- 
ther con f lined  by  the  enripha.iis  we 
have  laid  upon  the  industrial  prod- 
uct, es[;er'ially  in  these  last  years  of 


industrial  democracy.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  only  two  things  of 
transcendent  value  in  the  world  for 
man  or  woman ;  one  of  these  is  love, 
and  the  other  is  work. 

"Every  child  must  be  taught  to 
work  in  order  that  he  may  develop  a 
strong,  well-integrated  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  will  give  him  intelligent 
use  of  himself.  Without  work  there 
cannot  be  a  strong  and  vital  develop- 
ment of  the  subjective  life. 

"The  educational  value  goes  far 
beyond  this.  It  trains  these  qualities 
which  we  call  will,  determination, 
persistence,  courage  and  independ- 
ence. It  goes  further,  and  helps  the 
girl  to  relate  herself  to  the  social 
group  in  which  she  is  a  unit.  An  ab- 
solutely idle  girl  can  never  under- 
stand her  father  or  mother  in  terms 
of  service,  devotion  and  sacrifice.  She 
can  never  understand  the  communal 
whole  in  terms  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility, obligation  to  play  a  fair  game, 
loyalty  to  leaders  and  admiration  of 
human  excellencies.  Hence,  my  sec- 
ond plea  would  be  that  a  girl  must 
work,  not  only  to  become  an  intelli- 
gent individual,  but  that  she  may 
become  a  socialized  individual." — 
Professor  Earl  Barnes  on  Vocational 
Training  of  Girls. 

THE    WASTE    OF    HOME    COOKING 

"There  is  great  waste  in  the 
kitchen.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
kitchens,  of  the  kitchen  utensils,  of 
fuel,  light  and  other  kitchen  supplies 
is  wasted,  and  useless.  The  waste  in 
the  purchase  of  food  is  the  greatest 
of  all.  The  waste  in  purchasing  is 
that  amount  of  money  which  main- 
tains the  retail  men,  upon  which  milk 
trusts  fatten,  upon  which  all  the  com- 
mission men  thrive.  There  is  an  im- 
mense difference  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  price  of  living.  We 
are  struggling  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  as  it  affects  the  dealer.  What 
we  should  be  doing  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  as  it  is  affected  by  our 
handling  of  the  food. 

"I  do  n')t  adv(x;ate  cofiperative 
housekeeping.  Cooperative  house- 
keeping means  a  union  of  families  to 
engage  a  common  fook  and  a  common 
kitchen.  It  is  a  hopeless,  predestined 
failure.  Each  woman  must  specialize; 
each  woman  must,  take  uf)  the  work 
she  is  best  fitted  for.  The  business  of 
cooking  shall  be  recognized  as  a 
trade,  as  an  art,  as  a  handicraft,  and 
as  a  business,  the  biggest  on  earth. 

"Today  it  takf.s  an  immerist?  pro- 
portion of  our  strength  to  wrestle 
with  our  food.  We  don't  know  what, 
to  eat,  or  when.  The  new  law  .shall 
read:  'A  private  family  in  a  private 
home,    without   a    kitchen.'   We   shall 


be  buying  food  cooked  instead  of  raw 
— food  cooked  by  a  new  generation 
of  women  who  have  the  specializa- 
tion, the  organization  and  an  ex- 
change of  products.  As  a  result  there 
will  be  less  work,  trouble  and  ex- 
pense but  the  work  will  be  better 
done  and  the  income  will  be  vastly 
increased." — Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  editor  "The  Forerunner." 

THE   THIRD   "R"   FOR  WOMEN 

"The  third  'R'  is  the  ability  to 
reckon.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  the  education  of 
women.  Women  are  not  interested  in 
the  scientific  matter  that  is  sent  out 
by  the  Government  and  from  other 
sources  simply  because  it  implies  the 
art  of  reckoning.  Therefore  the  study 
of  foods  and  dietary  processes  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  because  women  do  not 
learn  to  think  in  percentages.  How 
can  we  expect  women  to  do  anything 
with  dividing  the  income,  or  in 
studying  out  labor  unless  we  are 
stronger  in  this  question  of  arith- 
metic. In  spite  of  all  this  the  woman 
spends  money^.  She  does  not  always 
spend  intelligently.  The  education  of 
the  girl  should  begin  early  in  the 
use  of  money,  and  there  is  no  beti:er 
way  than  for  her  to  have  money 
which  she  has  ea»*ned  herself  and  of 
which  she  knows  the  value." — Anna 
Barrows,  secretary  Home  Economics 
Association. 

WOMAN'S    MEASURE    OF    HUMAN    LIFE 

"As  property  is  the  product  of 
man,  the  child  is  the  product  of 
woman.  As  the  work  of  men  for  cen- 
turies has  been  with  things,  that  of 
woman  has  been  with  human  life. 
We  measure  human  life  in  different 
terms  than  men.  Man  measures  hu- 
man life  in  terms  of  production, 
while  woman  measures  it  by  adding 
to  production  its  cost.  Woman  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  legislation  that 
protects  humanity.  Humanity  is  not 
sufficiently  protected  in  this  country 
and  when  women  are  allowed  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  equal  terms  with 
men  our  laws  will  assume  a  more 
ethical  and  more  humanitarian  tone." 
— Mrs.  Scott  N  earing,  secretary 
Pennsylvania  College  Equal  Suffrage 
Ijcague. 

THE  COWBOY   ROVER 

"I've  seen  a  lot  of  places  where  I'd 

like  to  fltay, 
Hut  I  gets  a-feelin'  restless  and  I'm 

on  my  way. 
I  was  never  meant  for  sittin'  on  niy 

own  door-sill, 
An'  once  you  gcit  the  habit — why  you 

can't  keep  still." 
I'rofc.HHor  John  A.  Lomax's  "Songs 
of  Ihf.  Coivboy." 
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1  he  ■lent  invites  innuiries  from  its  readers,  ami  will  glailly  answer 

all   n  ,   pciiamint;   to   Travel    fur  pleasure,  luallli   or  bii-.iiui>;    the 

Lest  huiels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trms  bv  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign  I  his  iJepartment 
IS  under  the  supervision  of  the  BtKTIlA  RL'IT-NKR  IIOTKL 
I'  '"  \L',  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
,essed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  OlVices  at 
ll.Mil  Mc Alpin,  Broadway  an«l  .uth  street,  N'ew  York,  and  the  St.  Charles 
ll.ul  New  Orleans,  La,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  .Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New    York. 


PenlniuUr  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  lailin^i, 
India,  China,  Philippinei, 
Japan,  Amtralia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTouri  in  India. 
RoundWorldTour*.  Forfull 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


T§Bcrn\uaa 

Temperature  cooler  thau  at  the 
North    Atlantic    Coast   Resorts 

Tours  Inc.  HoteU.  Shore  Excureions.  Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  8.  8.  "BERMUDIAN."  10,618  tons  dls- 
ptacement.  hlectrn;  laiis.  wireless  telegriphy.  Fastest, 
newest  »  nd  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

For  illustrateJ  pamphlets  with  inlorniation  apply  to 
A     E     OUTERBRrr)QE&  CO..  Agents  Quebec  S.  S 
Co..  Ltd.,  29  Broadway.  New  York.    THOS.  COOK 
«c  SON,  248  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


THE     1V10HA.WK: 

AND    TEN    COTTAGES 

4th   Lake,   Fulton   Chain.     Hot   and  colJ   water 
in   rooms,  electricity,   furnace   heat,   log  tires, 
r.   S.  LOXGSTAFF,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


FENWICK  HALL 

Fenwick  -  on  -  the  -  Sound 
SAYBROOK,  CONN. 

Beautifully  located,  directly  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River;  water  view  from  every  room; 
golf,  tennis,  bathing,  boating;  orchestra; 
rooms  with  and  without  private  bath ; 
American  plan;  $12.50  per  week  and  up- 
ward.    Send  for  booklet. 

H.   C.  CHAPMAN. 


Americans  giving  up  Foreign 
Tours  can  find  Ideal  Condi- 
tions in  the  Mountains  of  West- 
em  North  Carolina  at 

Grove  Park  Inn 

The  Hnest  Resort  Hotel  in  the  World 

High  altitude.  Delightful  in  the  Fall. 
Cool,  restful  sleep.  Finest  golf  links  in 
the  South  adjoining  hotel.  No  mosqui- 
toes. Full  information  at  offices  of  the 
Southern  Railway  or  direct  by  wire  from 
us. 

GROVE  PARK  INN 

Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Car*  from  Craod  Ceatral  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cart  from  Peoatrlvaoia  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clasi 

raJlill  Rate* 

34j?lg;  tijl      Reaionable 

$2. SO 
with 
Bath 

and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds. 


Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1914,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Companj-,  16 
Wall  Street.  G.  D.  AIilne,  Treasurer. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Convertible  Foor  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds. 


Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1914.  at  tlie 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.  G.  D.  AIilne,  Treasurer. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  32 

A  Qr.VRTKRIA"  DIVIDEXD  of  Ono  Dollar  and 
I'ift.v  ("I'lits  iSl. .")(!)  per  sliaiv  on  t\\c  l^ipltal 
.■<tock  of  tills  ( 'oiui>an.v  has  bei-ii  iliu-larod  pa.valih' 
at  the  Treasurer's  OtHee,  No.  l(i.">  Broailway,  New 
Vorl;,  N.  Y.,  on  Oetolier  1,  19U,  to  stookholilera 
iif  leoord  at  ."?  o'eloek  |).  m.,  on  Tiiesila.v,  Seji- 
temlHT  1,  1914.  The  stock  transfiT  l>ooks  will 
not  !><■  closeil  for  the  pa.vinent  of  this  illvUlemi. 
Clieoks  will  he  mailed  only  to  stoi^kholders  who 
luivo    tiled    piTiuanent    dividend    orih-rs. 

A.    K.    V.\N    nEVEXTKK.    Treasurer. 
-Vugiist   i::.   i!iu. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


NEUTKALITY    AND    WAR    LOANS 

Owinff  to  the  exprest  opinion  of  our 
Government  that  "loans  by  American 
banker.s  to  any  foreigfn  nation  which  is 
at  war  are  inconsistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality,"  the  tentative  ne- 
f^otiations  of  representatives  of  the 
French  Government  with  the  firm  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  a  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000  were  promptly  discontinued,  at 
the  suf^^estion  of  that  firm,  which,  as 
Mr.  Morgan  said,  desired  to  be  "in  har- 
mony with  the  ideas  of  the  Govern- 
ment" at  Washington.  It  is  known  that 
Austria  had  been  making  inquiries 
about  a  loan  of  $100,000,000.  The.se  are 
at  an  end.  There  will  be  no  American 
loan  to  any  nation  directly  involved  in 
the  war.  The  London  Economist  re- 
marks that  our  Government  "has  done 
honor  to  itself  and  a  service  to  the 
world  by  maintaining  neutrality  in  its 
strictest  sense  and  refusing  to  allow  its 
bankers  to  take  profit  by  prolonging 
the  carnage  in  Europe." 

Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  has 
introduced  a  bill  providing  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  and  shall  be  treated  as  a 
violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  in  the 
United  States  to  lend  money  directly  or 
indirectly  to  any  country  engaged  in 
war  with  any  other  country  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  peace,  or  during 
the  hostilities  of  any  two  countries  with 
which  we  are  at  peace.  It  also  makes  it 
unlawful  to  sell  or  to  offer  for  sale,  or 
to  purchase  or  receive  within  the 
United  States  any  bonds  of  such  coun- 
tries authorized  or  issued  after  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities. 

While  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment vi'ith  respect  to  the  loans  deserves 
emphatic  commendation,  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law  is  not  required.  No  stat- 
ute is  needed  now  to  prevent  our  bank- 
ers from  financing  a  loan  for  any  of 
the  warring  nations.  The  exprest  dis- 
approval of  our  Government  was  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
or  any  other  great  banking  house. 
That  disapproval  will  continue  to  be 
sufficient.  It  is  supported  by  American 
public  opinion. 

OUR  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE  WAR 

American  industries  are  affected  di- 
rectly by  the  war  in  several  ways.  An 
industry  that  relies  largely  upon  its  ex- 
port trade  cannot  ship  its  products.  The 
most  notable  example  of  disadvantage 
on  this  account  is  seen  in  the  cotton- 
growing  industry.  Two-thirds  of  our 
cotton,  under  normal  conditions,  is  sold 
abroad.  There  is  lack  now  of  trans- 
portation, and  also  a  slackening  of  de- 
mand. The  unprecedented  dislocation  of 
international  exchange  facilities  pre- 
sents great  difficulties  on  the  financial 
side  of  the  question.  We  have  an  ex- 
portable surplus  of  250.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  export  movement  was 
checked,   but   probably    it    will   soon   Iv 
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possible  to  supply  the  foreign  demand. 
The  steel  industry's  exports  are  re- 
duced to  almost  nothing-,  and  the  prices 
of  certain  raw  materials  which  it  uses 
have  been  greatly  advanced.  There  is  a 
very  small  supply  of  ferro-manganese 
in  this  country.  The  price  of  tin,  the 
metal,  which  we  do  not  produce,  has 
been  doubled,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  tin  plate  mills. 

Our  supply  of  potash  is  controlled  by 
a  grroup  of  German  companies,  and  for 
want  of  potash  the  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers  must  be  idle  or  be  content 
with  a  product  of  little  real  value. 
There  is  but  little  raw  silk  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  silk  manufacturers  await 
with  anxiety  the  day  when  there  will 
be  none.  But  with  ocean  carriers  again 
at  work,  this  raw  material  can  be  ob- 
tained. This  will  not  be  true,  however, 
with  respect  to  chemical  dyestuffs,  for 
these  are  made,  or  have  been  made,  in 
Germany.  If  ships  were  free  to  bring 
them,  they  would  not  come,  for  several 
of  the  great  factories  where  they  have 
been  produced  for  all  of  the  world's 
manufacturers  are  now  closed.  The  em- 
ployees, chemists  and  others  have  gone 
to  the  war.  It  is  said  that  a  million 
workers  here  may  be  affected  by  ex- 
haustion of  the  supply  of  dyestuffs  and 
certain  chemicals  used  in  manufactur- 
ing, all  of  which  have  come  from  Ger- 
many. The  supply  on  hand  is  enough 
for  only  a  few  weeks,  and  several  tex- 
tile factories  have  closed  already  be- 
cause they  have  none  left.  The  price 
advance  for  .some  of  the  chemicals  and 
drugs  in  ordinary  use  is  200  per  cent. 
For  example,  that  is  the  increa.se  for 
carbolic  acid.  Our  Government,  realiz- 
ing how  important  to  many  industries 
is  the  supply  of  German  chemicals,  is 
.striving  to  arrange  for  shipments.  But, 
even  if  the  ocean  transportation  should 
be  permitted,  the  closing  of  German 
chemical  plants  may  have  left  no  prod- 
ucts to  be  exported. 

Chemicals  used  in  photography  are 
here  only  in  small  quantities.  The  price 
of  one  of  them  has  risen  from  ninety- 
two  cents  to  %!'>  a  pound.  Imports  of 
leather  have  been  checked;  the  price 
has  advanced,  and  the  cost  of  manu- 
factures of  leather  in  increased.  Linens 
are  up  twenty  per  cent;  scarcity  and 
higher  co.st  of  burlaps  affect  the  lino- 
leum industry.  Ab<-)Ut  fifty  per  cent  of 
our  copper  output  has  been  exported. 
L&f.k  of  carriers  and  reduced  foreign 
demand  have  made  many  workmen  idle 
at  the  mines.  One  company  laid  off  2100 
men  la.st  week.  There  are  now  no  ex- 
ports of  automobiles. 


St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co. 

To  Holders  of  4%  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 
Due  July  1,  1951: 

Notice  is  given  as  follows  : 

1.  More  than  75%  in  amount  of  the  outstanding  bonds  have  been  deposited  ; 

2.  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  certificates  for  deposited  bonds 
have  been  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange ; 

3.  Until  October  1,  1914,  Bonds  may  be  deposited  with  Central  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  at  its  office,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  or  in 
St.  Louis,  Berlin  and  Amsterdam  with  the  depositaries  in  said  cities ; 

4.  In  accordance  with  its  notice,  dated  August  4,  1914,  the  Committee 
will  make  no  further  purchases  of  coupons  which  matured  July  i,  1914. 

New  York,  August  24,   1914. 

FREDERICK  STRAUSS,    Chairman, 
JAMES  N.  WALLACE, 
ALEXANDER  J.  HEMPHILL, 
EDWIN  G.   MERRILL, 
HARRY  BRONNER, 
CHARLES  W^.   COX, 
BRECKINRIDGE  JONES, 

Committee. 

JOLINE,  LARKIN  &  R.\THBONE,  Counsel. 

CHARLES  E.  SIGLER.  Secretary,  34  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 


y/M 


^\,  expansible 
'It  bookcases 

provi.lr  tor  yniir  increasing  st04,k  of 
bookv  and  harmonize  with  your  home 
or  office  fumishinus.  Add  sections  as  you 
need  them.  Metal  framed  glass  doors 
slide  horizontally  in  steel  lined  grooves. 
Exclu.lr  dust,  do  not  stick  or  slam. 

"^^TUb  Solid  Oak  Bookcase  has  3 
fe'-t  of  Uiok  space  and  roomy  drawer. 
(I'.l.hn.  I- unlrd  or  other  popular  finishes. 
Elimiiiafti>a  of  sui)ert1uous  parts,  not 
"cheapness"  of  material  or  manu&acture, 
makes  the  prices  low.  Ju.80,  freight 
paid  —  S'^-e  note. 

.         INCREASED  DESK  SPACE 

yfSif^  Swinging  stands  are  .ittachahle  to  either  side  of  desks, 

etc.     1-or  typewriter.  l>r»oks.  

etc.     <;ak  Top  14  X  18  in.  on 

strong  rnetal  frame.    Swings 

away  when  not  needed.     l>«^k<iwhere 

you  w.intit.l-rame 
Id  ick  cuanielled. 
Sent  l.y  I'.inel  Post. 
EASY  FILIHO 
Quick  Finding  s.ives  the 
lime  ol  v.,ur  highest  paki 
help.  Your  I.e«ers.  Catalogs, 
Ord'-rs.  ei.  ..  are  filed  on  edge  for 
'jui.  k  r'l-  rince,  in  this  S-ilirl  Oak 
liiingf  il.inct.  Drawers  are  dust  i)roof. 
on  roil'-r  he.irings  and  equipped  with 
follow  l>|(K:ks. 

1  il»  Is  1  rry  strong — almost  wear  proof. 
Thounnds  of  them  nitw  serve  siilisfied 
users.  tdrawersJILZ";— 2drawers|«.0O— 
'.ol.len.  Natural  or  Weathered  finishes. 
Helpfnl  Booklet,  "Filing  Sugges- 
tions,' sent  with  Catalog  "I  "— f>6  p.iges 
OtfK  e  devires.  Catalog  "  H  "  two  lines 
Se'tion.tl  lt<H,kcases. 

NOTE  — l-relght  paid  as  quoted  to 
I'.istern  and  Ontral  Slates.  Consistent 
l,ti.  .      II.    U'/M  ,,n.|  S..,Mli. 

The  '^fe^  Manufacturing  Co. 

'  .  Union  Hlrset,  Monros,  Mich. 


The  followinjf  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

Am^rlran  'r*l*phon<-  anrl  Tcl«-tfraph  Com- 
pany, eoijp/,n«  from  Vf-i  i>it  cfnt  convert.ibW 
(fol'l    *)>iri'\*,    p»)rahl<*    .H»"pl<'mfi«T    I. 

Anrxriean  T'-l'-phonc  and  T«»lp«fr«ph  {>»m- 
panr.  eoiiponn  from  4  VT  r-nt  ronvcrtible  jrold 
iifinttm     payal>l<'    fU-plfmifT    1. 

VtA^rni  Mininir  anri  .Hm»diin(f  Ojmpnny,  pr«- 
1»Tr»A.    I    %i»T   f^nt,    pa/Hfile    .H^pt^-mfK-r    15. 

f>»rripar)y,     r|uart«rly,     fl,r>0 
1  (>ru,t^r     I. 

.a/l     fVirnpany,     pr»'f»"rrc<I. 

are;    iiitnmnrt.    riiiartcriy 

„    .     -•■  ■■■■-     liittA^r     I. 

I'n»t»*1  '/rm     f>/mpany     r,f     Awr'nn. 

'p»ar»»rly.  d      Jl  7'      (,«t     ahHrc,     payaltlc 

W*Trt*W»h<»r     tf.. 


DIVII>liND 


INDEPENDENT   READERS 

If  you  are  seeking  a  Private  School  for 
your  boy  or  girl. 

If   you    are  trying  to  sell  or  rent  your 
Country  Place, 

If   you    are   seeking    information   about 

Resorts  or  Travel, 

Read  carefully  the  advertising  columns 
of 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


AUTOGRAPHS  TZ 

CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 

Goodspeed*s  Book  Shop,    Boston,  Mass. 


orrii  E  oi.' 

FEDERAL  MINING  AND  SMELTING  CO. 

'lli  llrourlM  iiy,    .\.  H    York,    ,\ii(iim|    IS,    11)1  J. 
.\    >llvl<Ji'ii>l    of    mil-    (1%)     p'-i-    n^iil.    rill    till-    l'r«-- 
fi  rri'd    «|(><k    nf    till*   (aimpHii.v    Iiiim    tdilny    hi.i'ii    (!«•- 
cluri'il,    imytilili'  .M'-iitiiiilMi    ISIIi.    lo  HtnfklioldrTM  of 
ii'ii>ril  111    III"'  ridw  of  l.iiHini'iiM  iiti   AiiKHHi   UU     lllH 
ritWK    H\Vi;i;.\V,    .Siintiiry. 


.'^ron.'irios  ciiirttUcl,  nviscd,  lypid  ;iiul  placed 
oil  til-  ni.'irkct.  I'lol.s  ciilicisfil.  Short  stories, 
iiiivfis,  etc.,  .siiit.'ilile  for  plmtopl.iy.s  drama- 
li/crl       ('orrcspoiulfiicc   iiivitctl. 

jKex  TLitttatp  SiUirrnu 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Amoricari  touri.stH  who  went  to  Eu- 
rope to  look  at  hintoric  ruins  now  have 
a  HplendifJ  opportunity  to  nee  how  they 
were   macJe,^ — Nnw    York  I'Jvcning  Sun. 

HilaH  -What/.s  your  Hon  Htudyinjf  at 
collejfe?  Uirarn  I'harmacy.  Silas — 
Some  new-farii'N'fl  ffirm'ni^.  fh?-   Jmlgr. 


6  (if  OC/      IIKST    MOKTC.ACI'S    ON    SOUTlll-RN 

A'    TO   Q  /(>    KIAI.     I.SIAII'.       Al.siiliitely    sale.       l.cl 
me  show  yon.       .i\k  /or  ti.\t. 

B.    J.    PETREK,    Court  Houae,     BuaBellvIHe,  Ala, 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

.itut  \\\r  jft.ti  \WJ  'it  over  Icii  iiiilllon  (|(i)I,ii'.  tfir  iiivr»(t(irH  \>\ 
niir  nfli'  \.\\h  wllhuiit  loH«(  to  ,\  HiiiKli*  liivcHtur  iiiakcR  the  first 
iM'iritf.iif'-  Ifi.iiiH  wr  Mrll  .ihHoliilrly  (!ip  licBt  6  ')cr  t'cnt,  Invrst- 

liir-nm  o)>t.illhtl>lr. 

Wrltr  for  our    iifvv    llhiMrtitrd    l.c.nkl'-l   .iiul    ^\.\\f  lii.i|«   dr- 
'i- rlMiiif  thf  ifrr.iir-Ht  ;ili.ilfii  uii'l  wlir.ii  txli  in  llir  NoiiIiwrHt. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

r.il'l   Iti  ('.i|<ll  il     fMio.noii  DO 

|Vr'.<.ii..I  RrniMiii'iiMlK  V  «•!   I  )Im-.  tof.  ..« .)   f  r  r  .noii  non  on 

V    O,   Hox   r>  MfOotiii.  Montniin 
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SCHOOLS^ 


CALIFORNIA 


'  A,      I. US   Aii^cles 

»    \.t  II  ('MM*   HOSPITAI 


.  J  l,....kl<rl   li.  .:        U  i;lc   Mol- 


nORISA 


WHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  ol  boyt  and  eirli  by  con- 
Hncmeni    lii   siutly   aiij  supcrbealed    ichool    roomi,  and 
eaiKMure  lu  icveic  wealbci,  wbcii  ai 


ROLLIPMS 


Florida'*  Oldeat  CoUe«e 


At  Winter  Park 


they  i.iii  live  ou(  ol  duors.  and  have  betl  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cott  than  at  hume  .'  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ei- 
picsiion.  Art,  Buiiness — tennis,  gull,  buaiin^,  eymnaiium, 
alhlcticj.  Hres  VV  .  K.  BLACKMAN,  I'h  1)  ,  I  I,  I)  (ohei- 
lin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).      Kclci  lo  Uaaillon  Hok,  Tnutee. 

NOHTH    CAHOLINA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

**MONT    EDGECOMBE" 

A  country  uchool  for  gIrU.  Thorough  colloge 
pcvparatlun.  l'ar»-ful  traiulug  lu  fVfry  di-part- 
nieut.  A  rt-aiii-tl  culturt-d  burnt'.  Ulrl8  are  uiuni- 
b«T»  of  thf  fufuily  aiiU  reofive  Intllvidual  car<-. 
Nuiiiher  lituitfil.  Kint>  cliiuati-  makes  it  possilile 
to  eujoy  outdoor  life  all  wititer.  Artesian  water. 
Open  flres.  ^iunny  riMiius.  Two  resident  physi- 
cians. Terius  $800.  For  further  Information,  ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  Mont  Kdgeeoinhe  School, 
Rocky     Mount,     North     Carolina. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

POSSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

BACK  BAY.  BOSTON,   MASS. 

Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Wednesday,  October  1, 
19U.  New  gyuinasium  with  eiitiri;ly  new  equip- 
ment and  latest  luodern  improvements.  Send  to 
Secretary    for   catalogue.      779    Beacon   St. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNHBCTICUT,  Greenwich 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

li'f  ^ifla.      la  ttic  1  ountry.     One  hour  from  New  York  City. 


A  HOME  SCHOOL 

1.,        I 

ch. 

drc,  ,     I    ,  1  ,  . 


liiiiitrti  [lurnhrr  ol  youiit; 

Icrnis  rrdsoiKil'Ir.     A>l- 

i<^.  l-iulittc-UICu  .  Luim. 


THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON.    CONNECTICUT. 
A    .School    In    the    country    for    sixty    lioyg.       New 
<!:,  lunasluin.      llliistruted   circular.      .Vddress   JOHN 
C.    BK1NSM.\.I>E.    Head   Master. 

Cos s K  TKHT.     Tiiijiniison. 

MISS  HOWE  AND  MISS  MAROFS  SCHOOL 

.\     t  111   .NTRV     HoAkOI.Ni;     SCIKIOL    K)K    GlKLS. 

iMiss    Malvina   a.    II..WK      )    Principals. 
Miss   AiAkv   I.ouiSE   Makot  j  ' 


ILLINOIS 


Kindergarten  Collegiate  Institute 

Or^^jiiizcU  in  1881  as  Chicaifu  Free  Kimlenfarten  Associ.ition. 
Two  years  re^Lir  course-  Credit  allowed  tur  work  in  special 
courses.  University  instructors.  University  credits,  Atlilress 
i:\'A  H.  XVIMTMORb.  Fine  Arts  UtdK..  410  S.  Michi^D  Ave.. 
Uepartincnt  506. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  aUoinatruc- 
tiou  by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     In- 
formatioo    address 


23rd  Year       U.ofC.(DiT.H.)Chic««o,IU. 


HOME 
STUDY 


I 


UIIUIlllI 


THE    BROOKFIELD    SCHOOL! 

A  New  Open-air  School  {or  a  Small  Family  of  Girls  m 

pviQC'/^'T'/^DC       Miss  Helen  F^iirman  Cooke,  A.  B.,  Wcllcsiey  g 

UlrxL*^  H^JrVD:     Miss  Mjrion  F.   E.   Coolce,  A.  B.,  W  ellesley  g 

School  Year — September  24,  1914 — June  -17,  1915  | 

The    wonderful    increase   in  bodily  and  mental  vigor  observed  in  the  case  of  the  delicate  | 

child  taught   in  the   open-air    school    is  making  parents  ask   why   similar   conditions  should  not  g 

produce    similar    results  with   the   normal    child.      It    is   in    response   to    this   growing  demand  S 

that    the    Brooktield    School    lias   been   established.      The   development   of  g 

A  SOUND  MIND  AND  HEART  IN  A  SOUND  BODY  | 

is  the  aim  of  the   school.      No    one    factor    has   more   to    do   with    establishing  and    preserving  g 

health    than    life    in    the  open    air.      Add    to    this    abundant    sleep,    wholesome    food,    suitable  g 

exercise    and    play,    cheerful    surroundings,    worthy    occupation    for    hand    and    brain,    and    the  g 

girl's    health    is    assured.      The   schjol   aims  to   produce   bodies   not   merely   free   from  disease  g 

and    reasonably    well,    but  brimming  with    health.      P'or   circular  address  M 

The  Brooklield  School.    MISS    HELEN    FAIRMAN    COOKE,    North  Brookfield,   Mass.    I 

miiMiBiuiiiiamiiiiBiiiiiiymiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiMi^^^^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii iiiiiinii i? 


INDIANA 


Inferlakerb- 

a  school  on  a  farm 

where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact,  under  competent,  in- 
structors with  growing  of  crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on  a  670  acre 
farm.  Shops,  work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep  woods,  beautiful 
lake,  boating,  bathing,  skating,  healthful  sports,  right  associates. 
High  standards  of  scholarship — under  experienced  instructors 
who  know  life  and  modern  educational  methods.  Preparation 
for  American  and  European  universities.  An  exceptional  school 
plant — gives  opportunity  for  imitative  and  executive  work.  Only 
the  sons  of  American  business  and  professional  men  of  good 
moral  character  admitted;  the  number  is  limited.  Send  today 
for  catalogue. 

EDWARD    M.    RUMELY,     Principal 
Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana 


IN  THE  INSURANCE 
WORLD 

BY  W.  E.   UNDERWOOD 


riiESiiYTEKlAN      MINISTERS' 
FUND 

We  receive  many  inquiries  in  the 
course  of  a  year  for  information  about 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
abstract  followinj;:  is  prepared  for  the 
use  of  those   interested. 

The  Pi-esbyterian  Ministers'  Fund 
was  organized  and  be^an  insuring  lives 
in  1759,  thus  makinj?  it  the  oldest  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Its  membership  is  presumed  to 
be  confined  to  the  clerjiry  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. The  company  is  mutual  in  form; 
its  expenses  are  unusually  lovir;  it  is 
capably  managed  and  policyholders' 
dividends  are  substantial.  The  funds 
are  properly  and  profitably  invested. 
Its  annual  growth  is  comparatively 
slow,  but  is  steadily  persistent.  The 
policies  provide  for  dividends  annually 
and  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
In  1913  the  company's  actual  mortality 
experience  was  but  forty  per  cent  of 
the  expected.  It  writes  a  limit  of  $15,- 
000  on  one  life  up  to  age  fifty-five  and 
$10,000  over  that  age. 

Its  financial  condition  on  December 
31,  1913,  was:  admitted  assets,  $5,953,- 
122  (of  which  $3,968,816  was  in  bonds 
and  $1,144,042  in  loans  on  its  own  poli- 
cies) ;  legal  reserves,  $5,205,708;  sur- 
plus, $554,690.  The  interest  earnings  in 
1913,  calculated  on  mean  investments, 
were  4.4  per  cent. 

Income  and  disbursements  in  1913 
were:  premiums  on  new  policies,  $88,- 
680;  premiums  on  renewed  policies, 
$564,768;  dividends  and  surrender 
values  applied,  $187,097;  annuity  pre- 
miums, $5,991;  interest,  dividends  and 
rents,  $58,267;  total  income,  $1,074,338. 
Total  disbursements  (including  $192,- 
473  for  death  claims,  $136,289  surren- 
der values,  $142,520  dividends)  were 
$540,998.  The  company  wrote  $2,347,- 
426  new  insurance  in  1913  and  ended 
the  year  with  $19,378,373  in  force. 

NO  NEED  FOR  ALARM 
American  policyholders  in  European 
companies  which  have  been  legally  ad- 
mitted and  are  doing  a  direct  business 
— that  is,  issuing  policies  thru  agents 
or  brokers  directly  to  insurants — need 
have  no  apprehensions  respecting  the 
security  of  the  contracts  they  hold.  Our 
laws  virtually  compel  such  companies 
to  be  domestic  institutions,  with  capi- 
tal, reserves  and  surplus  maintained 
here  independently  of  their  home  or- 
ganizations. These  funds  are  in  the 
custody  of  trustees  provided  for  by  law 
and  the  United  States  branches  are 
rigidly  supervised  by  the  several  state 
insurance  departments.  Of  course,  the 
war  has  affected  the  value  of  all  se- 
curities constituting  the  assets  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  companies;  but  this 
is  not  material,  nor  is  it  oxpocttnl  to  Iv 
of  long  duration. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


School  for  Social  Workers 

Maintained  b;  Simmons  CoDege  and  Harvard  University 

ELEVENTH  YEAil,  1914-15  18  Somerset  Sl,  Boston,  Mass. 

For   study   and   training   in   social    service;    to   men 
and   women;    for   paid    or   volunteer    work. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME  begins  September 
23 — A  desirable  preparation  for  any  form  of  s<icial 
service.  SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME  begins 
September  9 — For  further  studj  and  training  in 
a  selected  field.  Boston  offers  exceptional  oppor- 
tnnitles  for  practice  work.  Send  for  the  1914 
Balletin,  and  the  circulars  describing  advanced 
courses  offered — Organizing  Charity.  Children's 
Work,  Medical-Social  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Work. 
JEFFREY  R.  BRAdETT,  Diredor  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  Associate 

NEW    YORK 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

A  distinctly  vocational  icliool  for  college  graduates,  pre- 
Mring  for  the  Christian  Ministry  in  any  denomination. 

A  faculty  of  nine  prof es*oca  and  six  instroctoGe.  More 
than  one  hundred  courses  m  all  theological  disciplines. 
Location,  method,  curriculum,  ideale,  spirit  are  adapted 
to  the  practical  purpose  of  preparing  men  to  be  preachers, 
pastors  and  missionaries. 

>' in etv- seventh  year  begins  September  16,  1914,  Write 
for  information. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.   AUBURN.  N.  Y. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
iXMER  BLRRITT  BRYAN,  LL.D..  President 

Standards    High.     Expenses   Moderate 
.Ninety-Sixth  year  opens  September  24,  1914 

For  Information,  apply  to 
MEXBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


OSSINING    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Suburtan  to  New  York.  Preparatory,  Vocational,  Art,  Music  ami 
Home  Making  Courses.  Gardeninsj  and  Horticulture.  47th  Year. 
Modem  buildinjfs  in  aten-acre  park.  Se^arau  H'}uze /or y  nin^ir- 
gxrl:.  Year  Book  on  request.  Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal, 
Martha  J.  Naramore,  Associate  Principal,  Ossin- 
in^-on-Hudson,  N.  T. 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class. 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74tti  Street 

Connecting   with  and   including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New   York 


PEWWBYLVAHIA 


fine  olthe 


Mercersburg  Academy 

prepar if c/ry  vh'^>l%  in  Arn^ri'^i.  '\f'i*-\<,\A^i'i  in  \><>^->.  1h'/v  *j  i.ili'j*-^ 
»h.i-  1.C'  '■>  '-i  \rAi^'t  AU-\  ;i/Ti/.n,  Vflixf^  I'.r  .ill '.ol;'-^*-.. 
'^  '    l/ii^'ne*^.       Semi   \ift  ufAlovw,       A'\'\rr\% 

>'.  Mann  Irvine,  Lili.D.,  Headmaster, 


F'l TT'Et;(rMt,    f'A. 


W'l'lUI.AHIi     ROAIJ. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 


f".  ■ -  .• 

ing  the  city.     ' 
ttrrf%    given. 

,       Serv^rr,    M<l%ir       I, 

.    w'>;<T(f  MAT.r 

■"ifh      rerf  i(ir.iitr.         .,, 
talogiie. 

("o«A  HtLCN   CooLiDOK,  Acting  President 


1  lor.itiorj  ov  rl'i'.k- 
ii'l  sprci;il  courses.  I>e- 
I    a'lvantagfH    in    Social 

•/n.     Athlrtirs.     ])U. 

for    Ip.'i'iinK    collr((ps 

.     cotirses.       lllustrale'l 


THE  YEATES  SCHOOL 

.Sisliath    Year  r>p«n«  .Saptamber  22,    1914. 

In  »hr  "(,ti4rn  <:nnMf"  <■»♦  the  United  ttaiei. 
t.imiif4  tn  t\lii  hnit.     fhoii/ugh   preptrailon  lot  ill 
(Soii^.t^.%.     ftjmrrittim,  twimmiuf[  pfifA,  a\t  ipofli, 
T'fm*  i7r/l  9"  i"i-     NO  eXTRAS. 

THf.  H»Ar*V»A<rri»     B»,»  ^24.  r.tno.trr,  P». 


Few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  do  any 
business  with  a  minor  class  of  foreis'n 
companies,  not  admitted,  but  which  ac- 
commodate-owners  of  exceedingly  larj^e 
values  by  carrying  what  are  known  in 
the  business  as  "surplus  lines."  These 
insurants  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  proceed  under  the  doctrine 
of  caveat  emptor. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  foreign 
companies,  legally  admittted  and  main- 
taining United  States  branches  and  in- 
dependent American  funds.  These  con- 
fine their  activities  to  reinsuring  the 
excess  lines  of  the  direct  writing  com- 
panies. Their  services  are  utilized  by 
American  and  foreign  companies  alike. 
Th,e  latter  will,  of  course,  see  that  the 
security  they  accept  is  in  every  respect 
adequate. 

POSTAL'S    NEW    POLICIES 

In  our  article  on  the  Postal  Life  In- 
surance Company,  several  weeks  ago, 
we  said  it  was  reasonable  to  presume 
that  to  the  extent  it  could  do  so,  the 
company  was  taking  up  the  policies  of 
the  Mutual  Reserve,  the  Economic  and 
the  Provident  Savings  Life,  the  three 
companies  reinsured  by  it. 

We  are  advised  by  President  Malone 
of  the  Postal  Life  that  the  company  is 
not  doing  so  and  that  it  has  never 
sought  to  make  such  substitutions.  He 
continues: 

"From  every  standpoint  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  doing  this,  but  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  For  instance,  the 
low  mortality  of  the  non-agency  group 
might  thereby  be  increased,  which 
would  be  a  decided  unfairness  to  such 
policyholders.  Furthermore,  such  a 
method  of  shifting  the  reinsured  busi- 
ness would  be  an  injustice  to  agents  of 
the  reinsured  company  whose  contracts 
entitle  them  to  renewal  commissions; 
the  Postal  does  not  resort  to  such  prac- 
tises to  secure  'new'  business  which  in 
fact  would  not  be  new.  Agents  of  re- 
insured companies  will  tell  you  the 
Postal  is  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
their  contracts." 

The  fact  is  of  no  great  consequence 
and  our  observation  was  in  no  sense  a 
criticism. 

Since  our  original  article  was  writ- 
ten the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment life  in.surance  report  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  we  are  enabled  to  supply 
the  number  of  new  policies  issued  in 
\'.)\'.',  and  the  total  number  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  issued 
was  \T>(V.',;  number  in  force  at  end  of 
year,  2.'i,G7.'{. 


The  Insurance  (Mub  of  Barcelona, 
Spain,  has  invited  the  World's  In.sur- 
ance Congress  (which  holds  its  first 
meeting  at  San  Francisco  in  191.5)  to 
hold  its  1917  Hcssion  at  Barcelona. 

Thf-re  is  a  movement  under  way  to 
amalgamate  thrive  accident  under- 
writers' associations — the  Detroit  Con- 
U:r<-i\vf,  the  American  Association  of 
Arrident  IJnderwr  itr;rs  an<l  the  Nation- 
al Mutual  Union.  A  conference  on  the 
.subject,  will  \u'  held  at  Atlantic  City 
.September  9-11,  perhaps  ffdiowcd  by 
the  first  annual  convention  of  the  con- 
solidated borlies. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL   MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Parish  Assistants  and  Sunday 
S^liool  Directors.  Open  to  men  and  women. 
Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Lib- 
eral Scholarship  provisions,  including  TWO 
SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  CHICAGO  UNI- 
\'ERSITY.  Traveling  fellowship  yielding 
$8io.    Apply  to  F.  C.  Southwortii,  President. 

MEADVILLE   THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL, 
Meadville,    Pennsylvania, 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.    WILLIAMS,    Inc.,  'Rronzo  Foundry,   550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


A.  F'ortune  to  the  Inventor— 

^^■ho  re.ids  and  h<-t'ds  it,   is  the  possible  v  orth   ol  tlie  book 

we  send  for  6c"  postage,     ^\'rite  us  at  once. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.Lacey,  Dept.  I.,  "Washington,  D.  C. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offonnl 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safi'ty  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
(luate  and  uniform  return  ecpialiy  important, 
and  ttiese  s«'i'm  Ineompatlble.  Aside  from 
government  l)onds.  the  return  under  which  i.s 
small,  tliere  is  nothing  more  sure  and  ciMtain 
than  an  amiuity  witli  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  wliicli  the 
iiieome  Kuuranteed  for  a  certain  lifi'time  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
e<inal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
«  man  aged  07  would  provide  an  animal  in- 
come of  .$(518.35  absolutely  beyond  qin'Stion  or 
donht.  The  Annultv  nepartment,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  adviee  as  to  tlie  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatic  Building.  SI  Wall  St.,  New  York 

lotarei  Afainst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makinc  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  .State  of  New  York  In  1842, 
was  preccdcil  by  a  nlock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  TIm'  biller  ('(jmpaiiy  was  lli|iildati'd  and 
part  of  Its  <MpilMl.  to  tlie  ixtent  of  .flOO.CMIO, 
«iis  UH.il,  with  eoiment  of  the  BtoekbolderH,  by 
llie  AlliMitie  .Muliial  Insuranee  Company  and 
repaid  witli  a  biniuH  and  Interest  at  the  explru- 
llou  of  two  ifars. 
During   Its  existence    till'   eom- 

paiiv     lias     liisiiii'd     propiTty 

lo    tlie    valiii-   of $27,219,045,82(5.00 

|{c<Mdvt'd   piemliiuis   thereon   to 

the   exleiil    of 282,2!)8,42!).SO 

I'lild  losses  during  that  period         141, 507, 550. .'10 
issued     crlllieateH     of     prollts 

to    (bill. MS 80,740,400.00 

'If   wlileli    llH'ri-   liavi-   iM'en   re- 

ileenied 82,407,340.00 

1.1'iivliig    <iiilHtandlng    at   prca- 

eiil     llm- 7,243,0(10.00 

liilirrsi     |>ald    on    cortlHcnteB 

inn. .mils    to 22,5H5,«40.20 

On   llecemlMT  31.   1013,   the  ns- 

Mels        (if        tile        company 

lunounled     to 13,2!i0,024.in 

The  iirofllpi  of'thp  rompmiy  revert  to  the 
iissiiri'd  iiiul  lire  divided  iiiiiiiiiilly  upon  the  pre- 
riiliiiiiH  |i  riiiliiiili'd  (liirliiL'  Hie  year,  thereby 
rediieliig    Ilie    I'oHl    of    Insurance. 

For  (iiieli  dividends,  rertlllrnles  are  IsNiied 
Hiilijecl  to  (llvldendH  of  Interest  mil  II  ordered 
to  lie  reileenied.  III  aceiirduiice  with  the  chill- 
ier. 

A.    A     ItAVKN,    I'rcH 
fOUNia.ll'H   KMilOltT.    Vice-Pros. 
WAI/nai    WO(»I>   rAK.SON.S.   2(1    Vlce-I'res. 
CIIAIIMCH     v..     FAY.     .Id     Vice  I'ri'S. 
(1.     .Tr\NTON     FLOYD  .IONICS.     Hec. 
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tlvllo,  Afrin" 


Tommy     Asks     for 

A    Square    Deal 


H' 


lives  in  New  York's  stuffy  tenement 
(listrid,  the  most  congested  spot  in 
America. 

No  trees,  no  grass,  not  even  a  whiff  of 
fresh  air, — in  the  only  w^orld  Tommy 
knows.  Ash  cans  are  his  background,  and 
the  rattle  and  roar  of  traffic  his  envi- 
ronment. 

Tommy's  widowed  mother  is  broken  with 
worry;  his  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  pallid 
and  frail  as  he.  The  winter  struggle  has 
sapped  their  vitality. 

They  need  to  breathe  something  pure 
and  fresh, — a  taste  of  sunshine  and  outdoor 
freedom, — an  outing  in  the  countr}^  or  at 
the  seashore. 

But  between  Tomm}^  and  his  needs 
stands  poverty,  the  result  of  misfortune. 
He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it  were  all  his 
fault. 

And  that  is  why  Tomm}^  appeals  for  a 
square  deal.       Nor  does  he  wish  you  to 
forget  his  mother,  or  his  "pals"  and  their  mothers,— all  in  the 
same  plight. 

This  Association  every  summer  sends  thousands  of  "Tene- 
ment Tommies",  mothers  and  babies  to  the  country  and  to 
Sea  Breeze,  its  fresh  air  home  at  Coney  Island.  A  dollar  bill, 
a  five  dollar  check,  or  any  amount  you  care  to  contribute,  will 
help  us  to  answer  Tomm^^'s  appeal. 

Send  contributions  to  Robert  fehaw  Minturn,  Treasurer, 
Room  200,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


TENEMENT    TOMMY 


t 

SUGGESTIONS 

A  lawn  sociable  by 
your  class,  Sunday 
School  or  Club. 

A  card  party  at  your 
summer  hotel  or 
camp. 

A  subscription  among 
your  friends. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR.,  President 
R.  FULTON  CUTTING,  Chairman,  Finance  Committee 
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C      A      LT^E      N      D      A     R 

The  National  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Centennial,  commemorating  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  Baltimore  at  North 
Point  and  Fort  McHenry,  and  the 
writing  of  the  national  anthem,  will  be 
held  at  Baltimore,  September   6    to    hi. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  As.sociation  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  in  the  Palace  of  Peace 
from  Septemhrr  7  to  12. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  on  September 
fi  and  !i,  will  be  held  the  eighth  annual 
conference  on  taxation,  in  charge  of 
the  National   Tax   As.sociation. 

The  Baltic  Exhibition  at  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  which  Swcrlish,  CJtMman, 
Danish  and  Russian  exhiljits  have  been 
sent,  is  open  until  September  l.'i. 

World's  Temperance  Sunday  will  be 
observed  on  iWoiemlier  H  in  most  of  the 
states.  In  some  states  it  will  be  Noiwin- 
her  I  and  in  Ohio  September  20. 

A  tuberculosis  census  of  the  churches 
of  the  country  will  be  taken  in  Septcii'- 
l>er  arifl  Orlntiir  urjtler  the  <lircctiori  of 
The  National  As  oriation  for  the  .Study 
and    I'revention   of  Tubenrulosis. 

At  Leipzig  an  International  Kxhibi- 
tion  for  the  Book  Industry  and  the 
fJraphir-  Arts  is  Hcheduled  to  remain 
open    until  Ortalitr,   I !>!/,. 

The  United  Tyr)othetaj  and  Franklin 
r!lubs  (jf  America  will  hold  th«rir 
twenty  eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  (>ri<,l,r,   0,  7  and  x. 


The  Society  of  American  Indian.s,  the 
largest  organization  of  native  Ameri- 
cans in  the  United  States,  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  at  Madi.son,  Wis., 
from  October  (i  to  77. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  12  to 
17. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  October  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
president  of  the  association;  Senator 
Root,  the  Ambassador  from  Argentina, 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  October  22 
and  23. 

On  May  17,  1814.  Norway  adopted 
a  Constitution  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent kingdom,  having  just  been  released 
from  Danish  control.  To  commemorate 
this  event  a  Centennial  Exposition  is 
being  held  at  Christiania  until  October 
15. 

A  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Samarang, 
Java,  will  continue  to  Norotiber.  19H. 
It  is  to  "give  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  Dutch  Indies  in  their  present 
prosperous  condition  attained  since  the 
restoration  of  Dutch  rule  in  1814." 

The  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Bacon  will  be  ob- 
served at  Columbia  with  commemora- 
tive exercizes  and  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  studies.  A  great  pageant  of 
the  culture  of  the  thirteenth  century 
will  be  given  on  November  4. 

Barnard  College,  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary   on   November  5. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Suffrage  Association  will  be  held 
at  Nashville,  November  12  to  17. 

The  sixth  annual  Medical  Mission- 
ary Conference  will  be  held  at  Battle 
Creek,   Michigan,  November   17-20. 

The  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  national  convention 
in  Topeka,  Kansas — the  prohibition 
capital  of  the  nation — December  2!>  to 
January  i. 

The  fifth  International  Congress  of 
the  American  Republics  will  hold  its 
opening  session  on  Noveml)cv  29  at 
Santiago,  Chile.  It  will  be  in  session 
for  several  weeks,  adjourning  about 
New  Year's,  1915. 

Between  M<rrch  h  and  April  1',.  1<)!5, 
a  tnonster  naval  parade  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  San  Francisco  via  Paiuima 
will  mark  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Canal. 

The  general  session  of  the  Woman's 
Congress  of  Missions  is  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  June,  101. 'i,  in  the 
new  Civic  Au<litf)rium  of  San  Fian- 
cisco. 

The  Inleniational  Congress  on  Alco- 
holism will  1)0  held  in  Atlantic  City  in 
.//////,  Hiir,.  Delegates  from  forty  na- 
tions arc  expected  to  attend. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  from  .1  iilii 
r,  to  10,  nnr,.  It  is  expected"  that  .".O.OOO 
will  attend. 

The  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Mng- 
land   is  beginning  prejiarations  to  cele- 
brate the  seven  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  grant  of  magna  charta,  on  Jnne 
ir,,  I'.nr.. 


Paul  Thompson 


THE  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  AMBASSADOR:  COUNT  J.  H.  VON  BERNSTORFF 
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BRITAIN'S  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  GREAT  WAR 


ON  another  page  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  the  Lon- 
don representative  of  The  Independent,  de- 
scribes vividly  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
British  people  as  they  enter  upon  the  Great 
War.  Serenely  confident  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  they  are  silent,  united,  determined.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  White  Paper  issued  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  containing  all  the  correspondence  that  past 
between  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  Chancellories 
of  Europe  prior  to  England's  declaration  of  war  on  Au- 
gust 4,  reveals  what  a  sure  foundation  it  is  that  the 
British  people  have  for  their  confidence. 

From  the  first  note  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  on  July  20  to  the  final  telegram 
to  the  same  official  on  August  4  instructing  him  in 
effect  to  announce  a  declaration  of  war  the  British 
activities  were  upon  the  highest  plane  of  international 
honor,  disinterested  friendliness  and  unimpeachable 
sincerity.  Every  communication  from  the  British  For- 
eign Office  is  infused  with  reasonableness  and  an  earnest 
desire  for  peace. 

In  his  first  conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador 
Sir  Edward  Grey  offered  the  invaluable  suggestion  that 
"the  more  Austria  could  keep  her  demand  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  and  the  stronger  the  justification  she 
could  produce  for  making  any  demand,  the  more  chance 
there  would  be  of  smrxjthing  things  over."  From  the 
first  the  British  Minister  urged  that  Austria  should 
modify  the  strict  time  limit  of  forty-eight  hours  which 
she  had  imposed  upon  Servia  for  the  reply  to  her  ulti- 
matum. But  Austria  would  neither  relax  her  demands 
in  the  slightest  degree  nor  give  Servia  a  minute  more 
of  time  in  which  to  meet  them.  Nor  could  Germany 
in  any  way  be  induced  to  exercize  her  influence  at 
Vienna. 

When  his  efforts  for  an  extension  of  time  were  fruit- 
less Sir  p]dward  Grey  urged  again  and  again  in  every 
capital  in  Plurope  that  representatives  of  the  four  gov- 
ernments least  involved,  Germany,  Italy,  France  and 
Great  Britain,  should  meet  in  conference  in  order  to  see 
if  a  peaceful  way  out  could  not  be  found.  Again  his 
efforts  failed,  for  Germany  and  Austria  held  firm  to 
their  position  that  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Servia  was 
a  (juestion  for  those  two  nations  alone,  in  which  th«' 
other  powers  could  have  no  word  to  say.  Chancellor  von 
Hethmann-Ffollweg's  persistent  reply  to  Sir  P>iward 
Grey  was  that  to  preserve  the  peare  of  Europe  Great 
Britain  should  join  w.'th  Germany  in  efforts  to  "local- 
ize" the  war. 

Again  and  ajrain  Great  Britain  was  urged  by  KusHi.i 
and  France  to  declare  that  she  would  suppfjrt  them  if 
w;ir  hroke  out.  Hut  to  the  last  Sir  Edward  (irey,  with 


fine  persistence,  kept  his  country  free  from  any  en- 
tangling commitments,  while  at  the  same  time  warning 
Germany  that  circumstances  might  arise  in  which  Great 
Britain  could  no  longer  hold  aloof. 

With  infinite  patience  and  great  skill  Sir  Edward 
Grey  sought  day  after  day  to  find  a  road  by  which  the 
great  powers  might  avoid  the  awful  recourse  of  war. 
There  was  no  assertion  that  either  side  or  any  nation 
was  right  in  the  original  premises,  no  insistence  that 
anybody  do  anything  .but  take  time  to  talk  things  over 
quietly  and  reasonably  and  try  to  find  a  way  out.  A  re- 
mark of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
early  in  the  diplomatic  proceedings  is  indicative  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Sir  Edward  approached  the  critical  sit- 
uation. Count  Mensdorff  had  declared  that  "all  would  de- 
pend upon  Russia."  The  British  Minster  replied  that  "in 
a  time  of  difficulties  such  as  this,  it  was  just  as  true  to 
say  that  it  required  two  to  keep  the  peace  as  it  was  to 
say,  ordinarily,  that  it  took  two  to  make  a  quarrel." 

When  it  came  to  the  last  and  Great  Britain  found  no 
way  of  honor  before  her  save  that  of  war  it  was  for 
the  splendid  cause  of  neutrality  and  loyalty  to  a  weaker 
nation  that  she  found  herself  impelled  to  enter  the  con- 
flict. The  final  word  that  went  from  Sir  Edward  Grey 
to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  for  transmission 
to  the  German  Government  must  ever  be  an  inspiring 
one  for  the  British  people  to  remember,  "His  Majesty's 
Government  feel  bound  to  take  all  steps  in  their  power 
to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  observance 
of  a  treaty  to  which  Germany  is  as  much  a  party  as 
ourselves." 

No  nation  could  have  done  more  than  England  to 
ward  off  the  Great  War.  No  man  could  have  done  more 
than  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
If  the  same  spirit  had  animated  all  the  Chancellories 
of  Europe,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Germany  has 
been  loud  in  her  condemnation  of  England  for  joining 
the  Allies  against  her,  but  if  the  German  Chancellory 
had  been  the  least  bit  conciliatory  on  its  part,  Germany 
today  might  find  herself  at  peace. 

As  late  as  July  31  Sir  Edward  said  to  the  German 
Ambassador  that  "if  Germany  could  get  any  reasonable 
proposal  put  forward  which  made  it  clear  that  (Germany 
and  Austria  were  striving  to  preserve  European  peace, 
and  that  Russia  and  France  would  be  unreasonable  if 
they  rejected  it,  I  would  support  it  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris,  and  go  the  length  of  saying  that  if  Russia 
and  France  would  not  accept  it  His  Majesty's  (Jovern- 
ment  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  conse- 
(|uences."  But  he  then  added  that  if,  under  any  other 
circumstan(<!s  France  became  involved,  (Jreat  Britain 
would  be  drawn  in. 
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CIVILIZED   WARFARE  AND   BARBAROUS 

WAK  is  a  denial  of  civilization.  Nevertheless  there 
IS  civilized  warfare  and  barbarous  warfare.  The 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  certaiji 
rule^,  which  they  will  observe  when  they  are  Cightinij: 
each  other.  They  are  pledged  to  play  the  cruel  game  of 
war  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  make  war  no 
more  horrible  than  it  must  inevitably  be.  Like  the 
prize  ring,  war  has  its  ethics.  And  he  who  strikes  below 
the  belt  is  and  ought  to  be  an  outlaw. 

In  dealing  with  Belgium,  Germany  has  struck  below 
the  belt.  She  has  made  barbarous  warfare  upon  the  in- 
trepid little  country  that  resented  with  arms  the  per- 
fidious violation  of  her  neutrality. 

The  dropping  of  explosive  bombs  upon  an  enemy's 
city  is  not  civilized  warfare,  it  is  barbarism.  At 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  a  declaration  prohibit- 
ing the  discharge  of  explosives  from  airships  was 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  twenty-eight  nations,  eight  na 
tions  voting  against  the  prohibition  and  seven  refrain- 
ing from  voting  at  all.  It  is  true  that  Germany,  in  com- 
pany with  France  and  Russia,  was  among  the  eight 
nations  who  voted  against  the  prohibition.  Germany, 
therefore,  is  not  bound  by  her  given  word  to  refram 
from  the  act  which  she  has  committed  at  Antwerp. 
But  she  should  have  been  bound  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world.  By  two  to  one  the  nations  had  declared 
against  the  use  of  the  air  for  the  bombardment  of 
cities.  Even  Germany's  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  had  re* 
corded  herself  against  the  practise.  And  now  we  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  world  outside  of  Germany  and 
Austria  stands  aghast  at  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
a  score  of  defenseless  men  and  women  by  a  rain  of  fire 
from  the  sky. 

If  additional  basis  for  an  indictment  against  Ger- 
many were  sought,  it  might  be  found  in  the  provision 
of  the  Hague  Treaty,  which  she  did  sign,  declaring  that 
before  a  bombardment  is  begun,  the  officer  in  command 
of  an  attacking  force  must  "do  all  in  his  power  to  warn 
the  authorities."  No  warning  was  given  at  Antwerp; 
the  bombs  fell  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

But  the  indictment  which  the  best  opinion  of  the 
world  has  drawn  against  Germany  does  not  depend  for 
its  weight  upon  any  written  covenant.  It  is  based  upon 
the  essential  difference  between  civilization  and  bar- 
barism. 

War  is  by  its  very  nature  cruel.  But  barbarism  is 
needlessly,  wantonly  cruel. 

The  sacking  of  the  Belgian  city  of  Louvain  and  the 
wholesale  killing  of  its  inhabitants  is  no  less  barbarous. 
It  is  contended  by  the  Germans  that  citizens  of  Louvain, 
not  soldiers,  had  fired  upon  the  German  forces  occupy- 
ing the  town.  This  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war.  Only 
soldiers,  uniformed  and  carrying  arms  openly  and  com- 
manded by  a  responsible  officer,  may  fight. 

But  even  if  citizens  of  the  town  did  violate  this  funda- 
mental rule,  their  action  affords  no  justification  for 
wholesale  killing,  wholesale  destruction,  wholesale  pil- 
lage. Individual  non-combatants  who  treacherously  take 
up  arms  against  an  enemy  render  themselves  liable  to 
be  killed  Avithout  delay  or  warning.  But  their  acts  can- 
not render  their  community  liable  to  extinction.  Article 
50  of  the  Hague  Treaty  declares  that  "no  general  pen- 
alty .  .  .  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  population  on 
account  of  the  acts  of  individuals  for  which  thev  can 


not  be  regarded  as  jointly  and  severally  responsible." 
Article  47  declares  that  "pillage  is  formally  forbidden." 
Against  both  these  prohibitions  the  Germans  have  of- 
fended at  Louvain.  They  have  offended  against  civiliza- 
tion. 


WHY   THEY    WENT  TO   WAR 

THL  British  and  German  White  Papers,  giving  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  that  preceded  the  war, 
have  been  made  public.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
various  nations  involved  went  to  war  for  the  following 
reasons  (accepting  each  nation's  statement  of  its  own 
case)  : 

Austria.  Because  Servia  would  not  permit  Austrian 
officials  to  take  part  in  investigations  in  Servia  into  the 
responsibility  of  Servians  for  the  murder  of  the  Aus- 
trian Grown  Prince  and  Princess. 

Servia.  Because  upon  her  refusal  to  accede  to  this 
demand  of  Austria  on  the  ground  that  she  would  be 
sacrificing  her  own  sovereignty,  and  in  spite  of  her 
proposal  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  Austria  at- 
tacked her. 

Russia.  Because  Austria  was  making  war  upon  Servia. 

Germany.  Because  Russia  declined  to  cease  mobiliz- 
ing her  army — a  mobilization  which  Germany  believed 
was  directed  at  herself  as  well  as  at  her  ally  Austria. 

France.  Because  her  ally  Russia  was  attacked  by  Ger- 
many. 

Belgium.  Because  her  neutral  territory,  whose  neu- 
trality was  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  signed  by  Germany, 
was  invaded  by  German  arms. 

England.  Because  Germany  had  violated  the  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  of  which  both 
Germany  and  England  were  signers. 

Japan.  Because  her  treaty  with  England  bound  her  to 
join  with  England  when  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  was 
threatened. 

The  impartial  historian  will  some  day  know  how  to 
apportion  the  final  responsibility  for  the  Great  War 
among  the  nations  that  entered  it.  We  now  merely  re- 
port Avhat  each  nation  has  to  say  for  itself. 


RUSSIA  IN  THE  ALLIANCE 

BEYOND  all  denial  it  is  a  curious  alliance,  this  of 
despotic,  tyrannous  Russia  with  free,  popularly 
governed  France  and  England.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
popular  sympathy  that  has  created  the  alliance,  but 
some  temporary  danger.  What  the  reason  is  everybody 
knows.  France  and  Russia  both  feared  Germany,  and 
Russia  wanted  French  money  for  development,  and  so 
they  came  together.  Later  Great  Britain  was  afraid  of 
Germany,  and  so  she  joined  the  two  strange  partners. 
They  will  hold  together  as  long  as  the  outside  necessity 
is  supposed  to  last,  and  then  they  will  fall  apart,  if 
occasion  offers. 

And  yet  we  may  say  a  good  word  for  Russia.  Russia 
is  the  unknown  factor  in  European  history,  because  she 
has  no  past  to  be  worth  the  recording,  but  has  a  tre- 
mendous future  before  her.  She  has  had  a  mighty  mass 
of  ignorant  serfs,  disunited,  having  no  cohesion  because 
no  education  and  no  intercommunication,  and  so  no 
public  sentiment.  Such  a  people,  if  governed  at  all,  are 
to  be  governed  by  an  autocracy.  The  Russian  governing 
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autocracy  has  had  two  aims — one  to  maintain  itself  by 
holding  the  people  down,  and  the  other  to  expand  its 
territory,  as  if  bulk  made  strength. 

If  we  look  at  the  past  or  the  present  of  Russia  there 
is  little  in  her  to  make  her  a  fit  ally  to  the  highly  civil- 
ized empires  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  But  we  will 
do  well  to  look  forward  a  generation  or  two.  The  for- 
ward pressure  of  education  cannot  be  resisted.  The 
forward  flow^  of  civilization  cannot  be  dammed ;  and  the 
Russian  people  give  fine  promise  of  genius  and  inde- 
pendence. We  must  not  judge  of  Russia  by  her  throne 
and  her  pogroms,  her  Jewish  pales  and  the  persecutions 
of  her  sects.  It  is  the  people  we  must  judge  her  by,  her 
splendid  novelists,  her  Tolstoys  and  Turgeniefs,  her 
broad  statesmen  like  Witte,  her  brave  sons  who  have 
dared  persecution  and  death,  and  the  youth  in  her  uni- 
versities, who,  with  their  teachers,  have  seen  the  vision 
of  a  new  and  free  Russia  which  shall,  as  in  the  vision 
which  in  his  youth  Prince  Ito  saw  of  Japan,  select  and 
unite  out  of  the  civilizations  of  all  nations  those  ele- 
ments which  shall  create  in  free  Russia  the  noblest 
nation  in  the  world.  And  why  not?  Russia  is  in  territory 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  She  holds  half  of  Europe 
and  a  full  third  of  Asia,  all  compact,  with  no  outlying 
colonies.  She  owns  well  nigh  half  of  the  world's  North 
Temperate  Zone,  the  most  fruitful  region  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  energetic  and  ruling  population.  Her 
people  are  of  various  races,  tolerant  of  each  other,  good 
mixers;  and  another  centurj'  is  likely  to  see  them  stand 
well  in  the  forefront  of  intellectual  culture  and  political 
power. 

But  why  do  we  speak  of  political  power?  The  day  is 
fa.st  passing  when  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  nations  to 
exercize  political  power  over  their  own  citizens  or  over 
other  nations.  We  are  not  looking  forward  to  a  Czar- 
dominated  nation,  but  to  a  nation  ruled  by  its  own 
Duma,  with  a  hundred  smaller  dumas  governing  limited 
territories,  as  we  have  nigh  fifty  legislatures  and  one 
Congress;  and  our  Congress,  not  set  to  rule  the  people, 
but  to  help  the  people  rule  themselves.  We  are  thinking 
of  the  time  wished  for  in  the  old  French  song: 

If  I  were  Kinf^  of  France, 

Or,  what's  better.  Pope  of  Rome, 
I'd  have  no  fij^htinff  men  abroad, 

No  weepinK'  maids  at  home. 
All  the  world  should  be  at  peace. 

And  if  kin^^s  must  show  their  spite. 
Let  those  that  make  the  battles  be 

The  only  ones  to  fijfht. 

Ru.s.sia  will  not,  cannot  dominate  P^urope.  The  victory 
of  the  three  allies  in  this  bitter  war  will  leave  her  com- 
paratively unharmed,  but  mightily  influenced  by  her 
relation  to  the  two  free  nations  which  she  has  aided. 
The  defeat  of  Germany  and  Austria  will  be  the  defeat 
of  absoluti.sm,  even  of  Russian  absolutism.  Liberty  will 
rule  Ru.s.sia  al.so,  and  there  will  be  no  more  persecution 
of  Jews  or  Christians.  It  is  ab.surd  to  imagine  that  the 
fellowyhip  in  this  war  of  Slav  with  Frank  and  Hriton 
will  Hf.Tid  Cossacks  galloping  with  brandished  knouts  all 
over  Kurope.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  Siberia  will  cease 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  dismal  pri.son  of  political  con- 
victs, and  its  old  shame  will  be  forgotten,  as  is  that  oi' 
the  days  of  penal  servitude  in  the  now  proud  common 
wealth  of  Australia.  We  are  glad  to  see  tyrannous,  C/ar 
ruled,  f;hurch-ridden,  bhindering  Russia  awakened  to 
seek  the  counsel  and  join  fortunes  with  the  freest  and 
most  *fnlightened  nations  of  Furope, 


THE  NEW  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION 

THE  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  fortunately  meeting  this  year  at  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  center  of  war,  has  had  presented  to  it  by 
its  president  a  novel  theory  of  evolution  that  is  in  some 
respects  the  direct  opposite  of  that  we  have  learned  from 
Darwin  and  Spencer.  Darwin  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
his  theory  of  descent  the  tendency  of  every  species  to 
slight  spontaneous  variation  in  all  possible  ways  and  de- 
clared that  these  variations  were  inheritable  and  so 
could  accumulate  and  become  established  thru  natural 
selection.  Spencer  taught  that  evolution  was  progress 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous. 

But  now  Professor  William  Bateson,  in  his  opening 
address  to  the  British  Association  at  Melbourne,  chal- 
lenges both  these  fundamental  assumptions.  He  ques- 
tions whether  there  is  any  experimental  evidence  to 
support  the  belief  "that  variation  in  the  old  sense  is  a 
genuine  occurrence  at  all"  and  whether  it  is  possible  in 
any  case  to  produce  modifications  in  a  species  by 
changes  in  climate  or  conditions  of  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  species — which  Darwin's  oppo- 
nents asserted  to  be  impossible — is  now  a  common  labo- 
ratory experiment.  New  plants  and  animals,  breeding 
true,  are  being  "made  to  order"  right  along  to  suit  the 
needs  of  mankind  or  the  caprices  of  fashion.  But  these 
new  species  are  produced  by  the  use  of  Mendel's  princi- 
ple instead  of  Darwin's,  that  is,  by  the  crossing  of 
species  having  severally  the  desired  characteristics  and 
not  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  minute  accidental 
variations.  But  all  the  peculiarities  combined  in  the 
new  species  pre-existed  in  some  of  the  ancestors,  altho 
they  may  have  been  supprest  in  the  parents  by  the 
presence  of  some  inhibiting  factor.  By  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  inherited  elements  effected  by  the  cross- 
fertilization  it  may  happen  that  in  some  of  the  progeny 
the  determinant  causing  a  certain  qualitj',  such  as  color 
in  a  flower,  or  horns  in  an  animal  or  musical  genius  in 
a  man,  will  be  freed  from  its  restraining  factor  and  so 
attain  a  novel  and  striking  development.  That  is  to  say, 
the  variation  is  not  due  to  the  addition  of  a  new  factor, 
but  to  the  elimination  of  one  previously  present.  The 
course  of  evolution,  according  to  this  view,  has,  then, 
been  in  the  direction  of  increasing  simplicity  rather 
than  complexity,  and  so  is  contrary  to  the  Spencerian 
formula. 

Professor  Bateson  doul)ts  whether  there  is  any  case 
of  the  origin  of  species  that  should  not  be  thus  explained 
by  division  instead  of  multiplication.  For  instance,  the 
wild  crabapple,  he  believes,  contained  hidden  within  it 
all  the  wide  variety  of  size,  form  and  flavor  manifested 
in  the  cultivated  apples  which  have  been  produced  from 
it  by  the  successive  elimination  of  the  inhibiting  ele- 
ments present  in  the  original  crab.  He  extends  the  the- 
ory also  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  psychic  life  of  man 
and  says : 

I  have  confidence  that  the  artistic  gifts  of  mankind  will 
prove  to  be  due,  not  to  something  added  to  the  make-up  of 
an  ordinary  man,  hut  to  the  absence  of  factors  which  in  the 
normal  (XMsrin  itihif)it,  the  development  of  these  gifts.  Thoy 
are  almost  lieyorid  doubt  to  he  looked  upon  as  releases  of 
powers  normally  suj)prest.  The  instrumonl  is  there,  hut  it 
IS  "stopped  down." 

In  concluding  his  address,  Professor  Bateson  said: 

The  outcome,  as  you  will  hav<'  seen,  is  negative,  destroy- 
ing much   that   till   lately   past   for  gospel.   Destruction   may 
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be  ..,.....,  ..ai  it  iii  a  low  kind  of  work.  We  are  ji|Bt  aljotit 
where  Boyle  waa  in  the  seventeenth  centurjj.  We  can  di.>.po»ie 
of  alchemy,  but  we  cannot  make  more  than  a  (luasi-chfnis- 
try.   We  are  awaitiiiK  "ur   I'rieatley  anil  our   Meiuleleeft'. 

in  truth,  It  IS  not  these  wider  aspects  of  t'enetics  th-it 
are  at  present  our  chief  concern.  They  will  come  in  their 
time.  The  great  advances  of  science  are  made  like  those  of 
evolution,  not  by  imperceptible  mass-improvement,  but  by 
the  sporadic  birth  of  penetrative  genius.  The  journeymen 
follow  after  him,  widening  and  clearing  up,  as  we  are  doi-ig 
along  the  track  that   Mendel  found. 

The  old  evolution  of  Uarwin  is  gone;  the  new  evolu- 
tion— of  whom? — has  not  yet  come.  But  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  evolution  is  only  established  more  firmly 
hv  t'V»»rv  Ht'w  discovery. 


THE    FRINGES  OF  THE   PATENT  MONOPOLY 

TUB]  Senate  has  added  to  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
bill  a  provision  for  denying  to  the  owners  of  pat- 
ents the  broad  privileges  now  afforded  to  them.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  mimeograph  case 
declared  that  the  owner  of  a  patent  is  within  his  rights 
when  he  compels  the  purchaser  of  the  patented  article 
to  use  with  it  only  materials  purchased  from  the  pat- 
entee, even  tho  the  materials  themselves  are  not  patent- 
ed. The  manufacturers  of  the  mimeograph,  for  instance, 
compel  the  owners  of  mimeographs  to  use  with  the  m.a- 
chine  only  ink  made  by  them.  In  this  practise  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  them. 

This  practise  the  amendment  to  the  Clayton  bill  would 
prohibit. 

It  is  a  wise  prohibition.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  mak- 
ing the  patent  monopoly  too  broad.  The  purpose  of  the 
patent  law  is  to  encourage  invention  and  to  ensure  the 
inventor  the  reward  of  his  skill  by  granting  him  for  a 
term  of  years  a  monopoly  over  his  invention.  It  is 
framed  not  only  in  the  private  interest  of  the  inventor, 
but  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  for  the  general  good  that 
invention  should  be  encouraged. 

But  when  the  patent  monopoly  is  stretched  to  cover 
unpatented  articles  the  advantage  to  the  public  disap- 
pears. The  makers  of  sanitary  enameled  iron  ware  at- 
tempted in  one  way  to  stretch  it  and  their  endeavors 
were  peremptorily  stopped  by  the  decision  in  the  Bath 
Tub  case.  Other  manufacturers  have  stretched  it  in 
other  ways  and  their  attempts  have  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  right  and  expedient  that  the  in- 
ventor should  be  assured  a  special  profit  from  the  prod- 
uct of  his  genius.  It  is  neither  right  nor  expedient  that 
to  it  should  be  added  other  special  profit  from  things 
with  whose  invention  or  discovery  he  has  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 


VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL  TRANSIT 

A  CERTAIN  town  in  New  York  state  contains  seven 
thousand  people.  They  live  mostly  in  separate 
houses  of  one  or  two  stories  which  are  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area;  so  in  order  that  they  may  get  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another  electric  cars  are  run. 
For  this  service  the  people  pay  five  cents  a  trip. 

A  certain  building  in  New  York  City  contains  seven 
thousand  people.  They  occupy  offices  arranged  in  layers 
one  above  another  to  the  hight  of  750  feet.  In  order  to 
get  from  one  to  another  of  the  fifty-one  stories  there 
are  run  electric  cars  known  as  elevators  or  lifts  and  this 
service  is  free  to  the  people  who  occupy  the  building 
and  their  more  numerous  visitors.  They  can  ride  up  and 
down  as  often  as  they  please.  Some  of  the  offices  have 
hundreds  of  visitors  a  day,  others  but  few,  so  it  would 


seem  a  fairer  arrangement  to  make  every  passenger 
pay  ud  he  enters,  say  a  cent  a  trip,  wr  use  the  stairs.  But 
the  tenants  would  all  rebel  at  such  a  system  even  tho 
it  would  relieve  their  rent  of  the  expense  of  the  service. 
They  prefer  to  pay  for  the  elevators  collectively  be- 
cause it  promotes  business  and  gives  them  all  an  equal 
chance  whichever  floor  they  are  on.  The  notion  of  an  in- 
dividualistic pay-as-you-go  elevator  service  seems  very 
funny  when  we  think  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  idea  of  an  individualistic 
street-car  service  does  not  seem  funny  at  all — until  we 
think  of  it.  When  we  do  we  cannot  help  wondering  why 
it  might  not  pay  a  town  corporation  to  run  its  cars  on 
the  same  system  as  the  building  corporation  runs  its 
elevators,  that  is,  to  regard  it  as  a  community  obliga- 
tion to  provide  transit  facilities  free  of  charge  to  all  the 
inhabitants  and  strangers  whenever  they  want  to  ride, 
just  as  sidewalks,  street  lights  and  drinking  water  are 
furnished  free. 

But  obviously  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two  cases.  In  one  case  the  movement  is  vertical.  In  the 
other  it  is  horizontal. 


THE  ACUTE  NEED  OF  RED  CROSS  AID 

MAJOR  LOUIS  LIVINGSTON  SEAMAN,  The  In- 
dependent's representative  at  the  front,  cables  an 
urgent  appeal  for  Red  Cross  contributions.  Red  Cross 
supplies  and  Red  Cross  nurses. 

The  Hamburg-American  liner  "Hamburg"  has  been 
chartered  to  carry  a  Red  Cross  expedition  of  surgeons, 
nurses  and  hospital  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering on  the  battlefields  of  the  warring  nations. 

The  horrors  of  the  contest  have  been  largely  veiled 
thus  far  by  the  unexampled  severity  of  the  military 
censorship.  But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  no  tragedy  so 
appalling  has  called  for  aid  since  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Independent  is  receiving  daily  replies  to  its  ap- 
peal for  Red  Cross  contributions,  all  of  which  are  for- 
warded at  once  to  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Schiflf,  Treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Fund. 

To  each  contributor  whose  gift  is  two  dollars  or 
more  The  Independent  is  authorized  to  send  a  Certificate 
of  Membership  in  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
current  year,  and  will  also  send  at  its  own  expense  a 
Red  Cross  button  in  red  and  white  enamel. 

There  is  no  distinction  of  nationality  in  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  wounded  of  all  nations  are  equally 
regarded. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  reads  this  issue  of  The 
Independent  may  join  the  Red  Cross,  and  help  on  the 
work  of  mercy  by  wearing  the  Red  Cross  button,  by 
contributing  two  dollars  or  more  to  the  Red  Cross  Relief 
Fund. 

Why  not  do  it  today  ? 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  two  great  English  weeklies, 
the  Graphic  and  the  Illtistratt'd  Londott  Xews, 
agree  with  the  Independent  that  the  name  of  this  war  is 
The  Great  War. 

There  has  been  no  collusion  between  us.  The  name 
was  arrived  at  entirely  independently  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

The  name  sprang,  not  from  any  one's  invention  or 
ingenuity,  but  out  of  the  logic  of  events. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


^  icr       n  Too  hasty  were 

Fulnlling  German      .  ,  •     ,  , 

,,.,.         ?,    J-    •         the    judgments 
Military  Predictions      c    ,■>  i. 

01  those  proph- 
ets who  saw  in  the  German  delays  at 
Liege  and  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Belgians  the  breakdown  of  the 
German  military  machine  and  the 
failure  of  its  much-vaunted  power  of 
rapid  and  forceful  attack.  If  the 
events  of  the  past  week  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  basis,  not  only  must  it  be 
granted  that  the  machine  is  in  thoro 
working  order,  but  that  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  fulfilling  all  the  predictions 
of  its  makers. 

As  rapidly  as  last  week  saw  the 
German  legions  pushing  their  way 
thru  Belgium,  this  week  has  seen 
their  uninterrupted  advance  thru 
northern  France.  Gradually  they 
have  pushed  the  allied  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Belgian  armies  before  them 
back  toward  Paris,  tho  at  tremen- 
dous cost.  On  Sunday,  August  23,  the 
British,  holding  the  French  left,  were 
fighting  at  Mons,  outside  the  French 
frontier;  a  week  later  they  were  be- 
fore La  Fere,  only  eighty-five  miles 
from  Paris. 

But  despite  the  success  of  this  ad- 
vance, the  Germans  have  failed  to 
achieve  the  one  thing  which  each  day 
makes  increasingly  urgent:  they  have 
failed  to  administer  a  decisive  de- 
feat to  the  Allies.  Only  in  such  a  way 
can  they  detach  a  part  of  their  ar- 
mies to  meet  the  Russians  who  each 
day  are  penetrating  further  into 
Pru.ssia.  With  terrible  energy  and 
courage  the  German  regiments  have 
been  thrown  in  assault  after  assault 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  25 — Germans  capture  five 
Namur  forts.  French  and  Brit- 
ish massed  near  Givet.  French 
abandon  Alsace  campaign.  Aus- 
tria declares  war  on  Japan. 
Zeppelin  bombs  fall  in  Antwerp. 

August  26 — French  Ministry  re- 
signs and  coalition  cabinet 
formed  on  war  lines.  Allied 
forces  withdraw  to  St.  Die.  Rus- 
sians  sweep   over   East  Prussia. 

August  27 — German  army,  led  by 
the  .Crown  Prince,  captures 
Longwy.  All  Namur  forts  cap- 
tured. British  cruiser  "High 
Flyer"  sinks  "Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse"  off  coast  of  West 
Africa. 

August  28 — British  fleet  sinks  two 
German  cruisers  and  two  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers  off  Heligo- 
land. Germans  burn  and  sack 
city  of  Louvain,  Belgium.  Brit- 
ish defeated  at  Maubeuge.  Rus- 
sians reach  Allenstein.  British 
marines   land   at   Ostend. 

August  2.9— Left  flank  of  Allies 
repulsed  at  St.  Guentin.  Ger- 
mans march  on  La  Fere,  in  the 
second  line  of  French  defenses. 
Paris  prepares  for  siege.  Ger- 
mans report  repulse  of  Russians, 
but  the  report  is  denied  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Augujtt  SO — German  right  wing 
continues  advance.  German  aero- 
plane flies  over  Paris.  France 
calls  out  1914  reserves.  Czar's 
forces  advance  to  the  Vistula, 
bombarding  Thorn  and  Grau- 
denz. 

August  31 — Allies  again  fall  back 
before  German  advance.  Ger- 
mans report  capture  of  30,000 
Ru.ssians.  Another  aeroplane  flies 
over  Pari.s. 


upon  the  Allies*  lines  in  efforts  to 
pierce  them,  but  so  far  apparently 
without  result,  despite  Berlin's 
claims  of  success. 

Successful  in  every  other  respect, 
the  one  failure  of  the  German  plans 
has  been  in  their  time  schedule.  Like 
Frederick  the  Great,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Kaiser  to  crush  the  Allies 
singly,  before  they  could  join  their 
forces  in  action  against  him.  France 
crippled  with  a  quick  and  smashing 
defeat,  Germany  could  then  turn  to 
meet  the  Russian  invader.  This  plan 
has  failed  because  of  the  unexpected 
resistance  in  Belgium  and  the  Fabian 
policy  of  the  Allies.  Germany,  as  a 
result,  has  lost  no  less  than  two 
weeks  of  precious  time. 

In  a  word,  then,  while  Germany 
finds  herself  forty-five  miles  within 
the  French  frontier  and  only  eighty- 
five  miles  from  Paris,  she  still  has 
before  not  oply  the  entire  forces  of 
the  Allies,  as  yet  not  decisively  de- 
feated, but  there  remains  to  be  en- 
countered a  formidable  second  line 
of  French  defenses  in  the  forts  of 
Amiens-La  Fere-Laon-Rheims.  From 
Antwerp,  where  there  is  an  effective 
force  of  nearly  200,000  men,  she 
faces  also  the  possibility  of  a  strong 
flank  attack  by  the  Belgians.  Thus, 
at  a  time  when  her  army  is  most  ur- 
gently needed  to  oppose  the  Russian 
advance  beyond  the  Vistula,  which 
they  have  already  reached,  there  are 
still  these  obstacles  to  surmount, 
and  Germany,  with  some  degree  of 
truth,  finds  herself,  in  the  pictur- 
esque words  of  the  French  War  Of- 


Un'ltrru  ',r,rl   /^    1 1  ml  trr  wood 
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town*    now    have    ha    their    itihaliiUinl^    only    half-ntarved    do«H    and    the    dead 
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THE    BRITISH    LANDING    AT    BOULOGNE 
About    rJ5,000   men,    under  the  command  of   Sir   John    French,   are   aiding   the   Allies 


fice.  in  the  position  of  the  "nut  be- 
tween the  two  bars  of  the  cracker." 


The  German  Advance 
on  France 


Were  it  not  for 
the  detracting 
elements  men- 
tioned above,  the  German  success  in 
France  might  be  called  complete,  and 
such  in  a  large  measure  it  is.  With 
the  exception  of  two  slight  engage- 
ments favoring  the  French — slight 
in  the  scale  of  the  general  operations 
— the  Germans  have  been  uniformly 
victorious. 

This  success  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  strength  of  the  turning  move- 
ment on  the  left  flank  of  the  allied 
armies.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  elder 
von  Moltke  never  to  make  a  frontal 
attack  when  he  could  get  around  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  on 
such  strategy  that  the  campaign  of 
1870  was  so  brilliantly  won.  From 
Brussels,  this  enveloping  force,  esti- 
mated at  600,000  men,  swept  west, 
threatening  Ostend  and  Dunkirk  to 
such  an  extent  that  on  August  27 
British  marines  were  landed  at  the 
former  place;  next  its  advance 
caused  the  evacuation  of  Lille  and 
Boulogne,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Allies  to  the  Amiens-La  Fere  line. 

On  the  British,  holding  the  left 
flank,  fell  the  brunt  of  this  attack, 
and  the  report  of  Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  French,  issued  from  the  War 
Office  on  Sunday,  says  that  for  four 
days  they  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
stant struggle.  The  German  objec- 
tive was  to  get  between  the  Allies 
and  Paris,  and  thus  cut  off  their  re- 
treat. They  would  thus  be  brought 
into  the  same  position  as  the  French 
at  Sedan  and  would  suffer  a  like  fate. 
So  confident  were  the  Germans  of 
the  success  of  this  movement  that 
oh  Friday,  August  28,  a  wireless 
message  announced  its  accomplish- 
ment at  Maubeuge,  but  according  to 
the  British  War  Office  the  catas- 
trophe was  prevented  by  the  coolness 
and  orderly  retreat  of  the  British. 


"On  Monday,  the  24th,"  says  the 
report  of  Sir  John  French,  "the  Ger- 
mans made  a  vigorous  effort  in  su- 
perior numbers  to  prevent  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  the  British  army  and 
to  drive  it  into  the  fortress  at  Mau- 
beuge. This  effort  was  frustrated  by 
the  steadiness  and  skill  with  which 
the  British  retirement  was  conduct- 
ed, and,  as  on  the  previous  day,  very 
heavy  losses,  far  in  excess  of  any- 
thing suffered  by  us,  were  inflicted 
upon  the  enemy,  who  in  dense  forma- 
tion and  enormous  masses  marched 
forward  again  and  yet  again  to 
storm  the  British  lines." 


of  the  Allies.  The  British  losses  in 
the  four  days  of  lighting  were  esti- 
mated by  Sir  John  French  at  be- 
tween 5000  and  (JOOO  men.  Beyond 
human  endurance  was  the  continua- 
tion of  such  an  attack,  and  from 
Thursday  to  Monday,  the  31st,  the 
(ierman  off"ensive  rested,  giving  the 
Allies  a  chance  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments under  General  Pau  from  the 
fruitless  invasion  of  Alsace  to 
strengthen  their  position.  As  this  is 
written,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ger- 
man attack  is  again  under  way,  and 
that  a  continuance  of  the  enveloping 
movement  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiens 
may  cause  the  abandonment  of  the 
last  line  of  forts,  and  again  compel 
the  retirement  of  the  Allies,  this  time 
upon  Paris  itself. 

Such  have  been  the  operations  in 
the  north.  In  the  south,  Longwy, 
after  a  heroic  defense  of  twenty-four 
days,  was  captured  by  the  army  of 
Crown  Prince  Wilhelm  on  August 
27.  More  than  half  the  garrison  had 
been  killed  in  the  siege  and  not  a 
gun  remained  in  operation. 

In  general,  however,  the  French 
right  and  center  have  held  their  own 
against  the  German  attacks.  Indeed, 
a  slight  offensive  has  been  attempted 
against  the  German  left,  but  not 
with  sufficient  success  to  weaken  the 
pressure  on  the  Allies'  own  left. 

The    Germans    burnt    and    sacked 


Desperation  of  the 

German   Attack         j.     „•      j  j 

termined      and 

desperate  character  of  the  German 
attempt  to  thus  administer  a  crush- 
ing defeat  to  the  Allies.  The  losses 
of  the  Germans  have  been  stag- 
gering, estimated  in  London  at 
more  than  60,000  killed  and  150,000 
wounded,  or  five  to  one  to  the  losses 


Louvain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
There  is  no  mis-'  picturesque  cities  in  Europe,  on  Au- 
taking  the  de-  gust  28,  alleging  that  civilians  had 
fired  on  the  troops.  The  son  of  the 
burgomaster  of  the  city  is  said  to 
have  shot  the  German  commandant 
of  the  city  and  that  this  was  a  signal 
for  a  general  rising  of  the  citizens 
against  the  Germans. 

Similar   in   atrocity,   according   to 
the  Allies'  point  of  view,  to  the  burn- 
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Canada,    from    whence   this    picture   comes,    is    sendintl    30,000    troops    to    the    Coi\tinent.    Austr«U», 

New    Zealand    and    South    Africa    also   are    ready    with    men    and    supplies.    Troops    fionx    India.    «ii 

Lord    Kitchener  announced   to   I'arliament,   are   already   on   the   way    to   Kranoe 


THE    CRESTS    OF   THE   GERMAN   AND   RUSSIAN   WAVES    OF   INVASION 

f'eginnir.p  on  AugTJSt  3,  when  the  Germans  began  the  invasion  of  Belgium,    the  Kaiser's   armies   in   almost   a  continuous   battle  have   fought  their  way 
lo   wiihin   eighty   miles   of   Paris.   The   Russian   movement   began   on    Auprust    17  and  except   at  Gumbinnen,  their  progress  toward  the  Vistula  has   been 

almost  unopposed 


ing  of  Louvain,  was  the  bombarding 
of  Antwerp  from  a  Zeppelin  on  the 
night  of  August  24.  Ten  non- 
combatants,  most  of  them  women  and 
children,  were  killed  by  the  bombs 
which  are  said  to  have  been  aimed 
at  the  Royal  Palace  but  fell  wide  of 
their  mark.  More  than  700  houses 
were  injured.  A  Belgian  commission 
has  left  Antwerp  to  lay  the  German 
outrages  before  President  Wilson. 


Russia  Invades 
Prussia 


No  less  startling 
than  the  German  ad- 
vance in  France  has 
been  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
huge  Russian  army  has  been  mobil- 
ized and  begun  its  invasion  of  the 
Kaiser's    empire.    According    to    the- 
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accepted  views  of  military  experts 
Russia's  army  was  not  to  be  expected 
to  take  the  field  for  at  least  a  month. 
August  26  was  set  as  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  her  offensive  move- 
ment to  begin,  yet  fully  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  time  the  Czar's 
legions  began  to  move  and  August 
26,  instead,  found  them  inside  both 
the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers. 

On  August  20  at  Gumbinnen,  in 
East  Prussia,  the  Russians  encoun 
tered  and  defeated  three  German 
army  corps.  August  21  found  them  at 
Goldapp  and  Arys,  the  22d  at  Dar- 
kehmen,  Johannisburg,  Ortelsburg 
and  Villinburg;  on  the  23d  they  took 
Soldau  and  Neipenburg,  and  the  end 
of  the  week  saw  them  investing  the 
fortresses  of  Thorn,  Koenigsburg 
and  Grandenz  in  Prussia  and  ad- 
vancing on  Lcmburg  in  Austrian 
Galicia.  They  are  thus  brought  to 
the  Vistula  River,  along  which  Ger- 
many has  constructed  enormous  de- 
fenses to  bar  the  way  to  Herlin. 
What  the  Meuse  is  to  P'rance,  the 
Vi.stula  is  to  Prussia. 

While  most  of  Eastern  Prussia  has 
thus  been  occupi»!d  and  the  ('zar's 
forces  brought  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Berlin,  the  Russian  plan  of 
operation,  other  than  in  a  genc^ra! 
way,  has  not  y«-t.  disclosed  itself.  A 
double  ofFensive  against  (Jermany 
and  Austria  is  shown,  which  Austria 
tried  to  break  up  by  an  ineffective 
invasion  of  I'oland,  while  the  mf)ve- 
rnent  against  Thorn  and  Posen  indi- 
cates that  the  Flussians  are  at)frn|)t- 
ing  to  imitate  the  (ierman  flanking 
movement    by    passing    around    the 


Vistula  rather  than  over  it.  The  Czar 
is  reported  to  be  using  four  armies 
of  two  million  men  each  against  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  but  conservative 
estimates  place  the  Russian  effective 
force  at  about  half  that  number.  No 
German  army  in  any  force  as  yet 
has  been  encountered,  Germany  hav- 
ing concentrated  practically  her  en- 
tire army  against  France,  leaving 
probably  not  more  than  five  corps 
with  the  reserves  to  oppose  the  Rus- 
sian advance.  For  strategic  reasons 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Russians 
be  met  east  of  the  Vistula,  and  to 
free  her  armies  for  this  purpose 
Germany  has  made  supreme  efforts 
to  crush  the  French.  Already  Bel- 
gium   is    reported    as    having    been 
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stripped  of  troops,  who  have  been 
sent  east  to  oppose  the  invader.  The 
garrison  ot  Brussels  is  said  to  have 
been  reducetl  to  scarcely  more  than 
300  men,  while  the  CJerman  communi- 
cations are  reported  to  be  practically 
unguarded.  It  is  to  this  Russian 
menace  that  the  Allies  in  France  are 
looking  to  relieve  the  tremendous 
pressure  which,  applied  unremitting- 
ly for  ten  days,  has  gradually  forced 
them  back  on  Paris.  Each  day's  de- 
lay, therefore,  is  counted  as  an  Al- 
lies' advantage. 

^  ,  ,  „.'  ,  T,.  If  Germany's  fleet 
England  Smks  Five     ,  .  . 

X  „,  .  does  not  come  out 

German  Ships  >,  a  ut.  i.u  o  i 
*^  to  hght,  the  Brit- 
ish battleships  will  go  in  after  it 
seems  to  be  England's  determination 
as  drawn  from  the  engagement  of 
August  28,  when  off  Heligoland  a 
battle-cruiser  squadron  and  destroy- 
ers under  the  command  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sir  David  Beatty  attacked  a 
German    cruiser    squadron    and    de- 


stroyers and  in  an  eight-hour  action 
sunk  two  cruisers  and  two  destroyers 
and  left  a  third  cruiser  in  flames  and 
in  a  sinking  condition.  E.xcept  for 
slight  injuries  to  one  cruiser  and  one 
destroyer  the  British  warships  es- 
caped practically  uninjured. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  early 
morning  fog  the  light  cruiser  "Fear- 
less" slipped  into  the  Bight  of  Heli- 
goland with  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
tering  and  drawing  out,  if  possible, 
the  German  fleet.  Four  Cierman  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers  pursued  her  until 
they  fell  into  the  trap  of  the  waiting 
British  cruisers  and  destroyers.  The 
British  then  pursued  in  turn,  with 
apparent  disregard  of  the  mine- 
strewn  waters  of  the  Bight.  The 
"Mainz"  and  another  cruiser  of  the 
"Kohn"  class,  believed  to  be  the 
"Ariadne,"  were  sunk  almost  imme- 
diately, and  a  third  set  on  fire.  The 
total  British  loss  was  twenty-nine 
men. 

Rear  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  is 
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The   picture  shows    a   Belgian    maid   offering   water   to   a    French    lancer.    Everywhere   in    Belgium 

the  French  were  welcomed  as  deliverers,  just  as  the  French  at   Boulogne  hailed  the  English 


the  youngest  admiral  in  the  Royal 
Navy  and  has  seen  service  in  both 
Egypt  and  China,  and  his  most  re- 
markable achievement  was  in  getting 
gunboats  over  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  to  aid  Kitchener.  Sir  David's 
wife  is  an  American  woman.  Miss 
Ethel  Field,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Marshall  Field  of  Chicago. 

The  German  armed  merchant 
cruiser  "Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse," 
formerly  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  a  sister-ship  to  the  "Kronprin- 
zessin  Cecelia,"  the  treasure  ship  at 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  has  been  sunk 
off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  by  the 
British  cruiser  "Highflyer,"  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  of  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  the  Commons  on 
Thursday,  August  27.  The  "Kaiser 
Wilhelm"  was  formerly  in  the  New 
York  .service,  was  of  14,000  tons  dis- 
placement and  cost  between  $3,000,- 
000  and  $4,000,000.  At  least  three 
British  steamers  are  reported  to 
have  been  captured  or  sunk  by  her 
before  the  "Highflyer"  found  her. 

French  Ministry  f"/!^^^  ^^^>^  ^^^ 
Resigns  *^^^    the   Germans 

announced  their 
successes  at  Longwy  and  against  the 
Allies  in  the  north.  Premier  Viviani 
announced  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet  in  Paris  to  conduct  the  de- 
fense of  the  Republic. 

At  10:15  p.  m.  on  Wednesday 
night,  August  26,  the  Premier  an- 
nounced the  resignation  to  President 
Poincare,  and  within  an  hour  the 
new  Cabinet  was  accepted.  As  in 
Belgium  and  England  all  parties  are 
cooperating  in  the  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  crisis,  so  the  new 
Ministry  included  besides  Premier 
Viviani,  who  retains  his  post,  states- 
men like  Delcasse,  Millerand.  Briand, 
and  such  Socialist  anti-militarists  as 
Jules  Guesde  and  Marcel  Sembat. 

The  development  of  the  Servian 
crisis,  so  rapid  and  unexpected  was 
it,  found  both  President  Poincare 
and  Premier  Viviani  absent  from  the 
country  and  the  Administration  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
makeshift  and  mediocre  ministries 
with  which  in  recent  years,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  politics  have  so  often 
afflicted  France.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Government  entered  upon 
the  war  with  almost  as  complete  self- 
confidence,  and  as  the  evidence  is  be- 
ginning to  show,  at  least  some  part 
of  the  unpreparedness  that  marked 
the  campaign  of  1870,  when  the  Min- 
istry proudly  assured  Louis  Napol- 
eon that  the  army  was  ready,  "even 
to  the  last  gaiter  button."  Not  as 
complete,  of  course,  have  boon  the 
defections,  but  they  have  boon  sori 
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ous  enough  to  destroy  the  advan- 
tages, which  first  belonged  to  the 
Allies. 

It  is  evident  that  the  French  com- 
pletely misjudged  the  strength  of  the 
German  offensive  movement  through 
Belgium,  and  wasted  the  opportunity 
given  them  to  prepare  a  defense  in  a 
hastj'  and  fruitless  invasion  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Commanders  have 
blundered,  in  some  instances  been 
disgraced,  while  Lille,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  France,  was 
abandoned  apparently  without  rea- 
son. The  Allies  should  have  been  if 
not  superior,  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
Germans  in  men,  yet  in  the  north 
they  have  been  constantly  outnum- 
bered. Whether  these  are  errors  of 
judgment  or  the  results  of  condi- 
tions impossible  to  foresee,  it  is  at 
this  time  difficult  to  tell,  but  they 
have  had  the  effect  at  least  of  so- 
bering French  optimism  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  to  the  necessity  of  entrusting 
the  deliverance  of  the  Republic  to 
its  strongest  and  most  able  .states- 
men. 

M.  Theophile  Delcasse,  who  has 
ber;ome  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  a  strong  asset  to  the  Government 
and  its  Allies,  not  only  because  of 
his  previous  experience  in  the  office 
from  which  he  was  forced  to  re- 
sign at  the  time  of  the  Agadir 
incident  to  assuage  German  feel- 
ing, but  on  accfHint  of  his  recent 
mission  to  Rome,  where  in  con- 
junction with  Count  Witte  he  set 
forth  P'rance's  claims  for  Italian 
support  during  the  war.  Millerand 
and  Briand  also  have  had  previous 
pxperi^nce  in  the  posts  of  War  and 
Finance,  while  Guesde  as  the  friend 
of  the  late  Herr  Bebel  of  CicrrrMiny  is 
working  for  international  peace, 
thruft  h'Hum/mif.^,  both  belonging 
to  the  frxtreme  SfK-ialist  fartiDn 
which  had  sworn  never  to  accept 
ritfict!  (if  the  Government,  will  aid 
jfreatly     in     helping    to    present    a 


united  France  to  the  enemy. 
Criticism  of  the  new  Ministry, 
however,  is  not  entirely  absent  in 
France.  "A  Government  whose  first 
act  is  a  manifesto,"  is  its  scornful 
characterization  from  Georges  Clem- 
enceau,  who  twice  rejected  Premier 
Viviani's  invitation  to  accept  one  of 
its  portfolios,  and  by  many  regarded 
as  France's  greatest  statesman. 
Certainly  none  but  Clemenceau  would 
be  permitted  criticism  like  the  fol- 
lowing, from  his  journal,  L'Homme 
Libre: 

Words!  Always  words!  It  is  because 
there  is  no  action  to  correspond  that 
the  public  is  growing  sick  of  these  man- 
ifestos. Men  are  asking  to  fight;  they 
had  only  to  be  summoned  without 
phrases.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
understand  why  we  are  inferior  in 
number  on  the  battlefield — altho  they 
tell  me  the  contrary — while  the  denots 
are  choked  with  men  not  even  being 
exercized,  and  they  are  .sending  home 
tho.se  already  .summoned,  equipped  and 
armed.  It  is  a  veritable  scandal.  What 
is  to  be  done  to  end  it? 

I  had  expected  the  Government's  first 
act  to  be  a  frank  explanation  of  thi.s 
matter.  Whatever  they  tell  us,  when  the 
whole  nation  i.s  spoiling  for  a  fight  they 
form  a  new  little  Parliament  of  War 
Office  directors!  Another  lot  of  talkers! 
Hut  we  must  wait  before  condemning. 
It  will  .soon  be  shown  if  they  are  capa- 
ble or  not. 

T      ...  The  bill  proposed  by 

Legislation         ,,       .  ,      .    ,,v  •  i 
,  ,,f    .  .  President   Wilson, 

at  Washington  n.      ■   ■        al      /-. 

^  authorizing  the  Gov- 

ernment, by  means  of  a  corporation, 
to  expend  $.",0,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ships,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  wheat  and  other 
products,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  f'h;iirman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine.  It  be- 
came known  that  while  Great  Brit- 
ain wouUI  not  f)l»j«'ct  to  the  purchase 
and  use  of  the  German  ships  now  tied 
up  in  American  ports,  France  wf)uld 
oppose  such  action  as  a  violation  of 
neutrality,  ffearirigs  on  the  bill  were 
orderefl,  but  at  the  first  one  no  f)ne 
appeared   to  commend   or   tf)  object. 


The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
prepared  a  bill  (soon  to  be  reported) 
appropriating  $30,000,000  to  enable 
the  President  to  buy  or  build  thirty 
naval  auxiliaries  which  may  be  used 
as  merchantmen  during  the  present 
war.  This  bill  is  approved  by  the 
President. 

In  the  House  the  bill  recently  past 
by  the  Senate,  creating  a  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  and  setting  aside 
for  it  a  fund  of  $5,000,000,  has  been 
past  by  a  vote  of  230  to  58.  It  tends 
to  promote  the  transfer  of  American- 
owned  ships  to  the  American  flag. 
Transfers  have  been  delayed  because 
owners  of  ships  have  not  known  the 
scope  of  the  suspension  of  old  navi- 
gation laws  which  is  to  be  ordered  by 
the  President. 

In  the  Senate  there  has  been  past 
a  bill  authorizing  the  Government  to 
license  warehouses  for  cotton,  grain, 
naval  stores,  tobacco  and  canned  sal- 
mon. It  was  originally  designed  to 
apply  only  to  cotton,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  certain  Senators  the  other 
products  were  added.  If  the  Govern- 
ment inspects  anrl  grades  the  cotton, 
its  certificates  have  an  established 
and  unquestioned  value.  Cotton- 
growers  are  embarrassed  on  account 
of  the  war.  Secretary  McAdoo  has 
said  to  them  that  the  Treasury  will 
issue  emergency  currency  to  national 
banks  on  four  months'  notes  secured 
by  such  certificates  or  warehouse  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr.  Smoot's  bill  authorizing  the 
(iovernment  to  buy  15,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  has  been  past  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  intended  to  assist  the  silver 
mining  companies.  Amendments  to 
the  (Clayton  Trust  bill,  still  pending 
in  the  Senate,  provide  punishment  by 
imprisonment  for  certain  offences  to 
which  the  original  bill  attached  pen- 
alties less  severe,  and  forbid  the  own- 
ers of  patents  to  compel  the  purchas- 
ers of  the  f)atenfc(l  device  tf)  buy  cer- 
tain unpatented  appliances  or  ma- 
terials. This  is  aim«!(l  at  the  Supreme 
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Court  iit-vi->ion  in  the  mimeograph 
case.  Mr.  Wilson  has  consented  tu  a 
postponement  of  action  on  the  rail- 
road securities  bill—  the  third  of  the 
Trust  series-  and  probably  it  will 
not  be  taken  up  at  this  session. 

^.      ^  ,       When    Mr.    Bryan 

The  Treaty   wuh      ^  ^.  ^  ^     ,  ^  ^  j     ^^^^ 

Nicaragua  ^^.^^^^,    ^,.^^   ^-^.^^ 

ragua  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatit)ns,  some 
months  ago,  it  contained  pro- 
visions— resembling  those  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba — which  virtually  established  a 
protectorate.  These  were  opposed  by 
the  committee  and  by  certain  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  American 
Republics.  The  treaty  was  with- 
drawn for  a  time,  but  not  long  ago 
it  was  again  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. Both  in  committee  and  in  the 
Senate  it  was  the  object  of  sharp 
attack.  Then  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Minister  signed  another 
treaty,  shown  of  the  protectorate 
features,  and  practically  a  copy  of 
the  one  negotiated  by  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration. It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  $3,000,000  to  Nicaragua, 
which  in  return  was  to  give  to  the 
United  States  a  perpetual  option  on 
the  Nicaragua  interoceanic  canal 
route,  a  naval  station  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  and  two  small  islands  near 
the  east  coast. 

Similar  treaties  during  the  Taft 
administration  were  offered  to  the 
countries  of  Central  America,  but 
met  with  genei'al  opposition  not  only 
in  Latin  America,  but  in  Congress. 

But  this  excited  opposition  in  the 
committee,  and  there  have  been  addi- 
tional changes.  The  second  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  agreements  provided  that 
the  money  should  be  used  for  public 
improvements.  The  third,  now  under 
consideration,  says  that  it  shall  be 
expended  in  paying  Nicaragua's 
national  debt.  It  is  expected  that  in 
this  form  the  treaty  will  be  approved 
by  the  committee  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 


Villa  and  Zapata 
Pacified 


After    Carranza 


;'.nd  his  forces  had 
taken  possession  of 
the  capital,  he  sought  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations uf  an  enduring  peace  by  con- 
ciliating Villa  in  the  north  and  reach- 
ing an  agreement  with  Zapata  in  the 
south.  At  the  end  of  the  week  there 
was  evidence  that  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  A  commission 
led  by  Luis  Cabrera  had  two  confer- 
ences with  Zapata,  who  at  last  con- 
sented to  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Carranza  Government,  after  he 
had  been  convinced  that  it  would 
promptly  undertake  the  agrarian  re- 
forms which  he  demanded.  Carranza 
offered  to  make  him  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Morelos,  but  he  declined  the 
place,  saying  that  he  wanted  no  of- 
fice. 

To  Villa,  in  Chihuahua,  Carranza 
sent  General  Obregon,  and  urged  the 
two  to  end  the  quarrel  in  Sonora, 
where  General  Maytorena,  loyal  to 
Villa,  had  attacked  Colonel  Calles, 
the  leader  of  a  small  Constitutional- 
ist force.  Maytorena,  with  2,000  men, 
had  taken  possession  of  Nogales. 
While  Obregon  was  in  the  north. 
President  \Vils9n  said  that  certain 
outside  parties  who  would  profit  by 
intervention  were  striving  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  there  could  be 
no  reconciliation  of  Villa  with  Car- 
ranza. Villa  and  Obregon  crost  the 
boundary,  were  entertained  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  then  set  out  to  conciliate 
Maytorena.  At  the  conferences  the 
terms  of  a  peaceful  settlement  were 
agreed  upon.  The  release  of  General 
Alvarado  and  others  whom  Mayto- 
rena had  imprisoned  was  ordered.  It 
was  expected  that  Maytorena  would 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  office  (he  is 
Governor  of  the  state),  and  that  his 
Indian  soldiers  would  be  taken  into 
the  national  army. 

Before  the  conference  with  Obre- 
gon, Villa  had  said  to  the  public  that 
he  had  no  feeling  against  Carranza, 
but  w^as  seeking  to  prevent  military 
rule,  of  which  Mexico  had  had    too 


much.  The  (!onstitution  must  not  be 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  army  and 
its  dictator  leaders.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  Mexico  should  have  good 
civil  government,  and  would  "bring 
every  bit  of  moral  suasion  to  bear" 
in  defense  of  the  people's  rights. 


At  Mexico's 
Capital 


There  has  been  disor- 
der at  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital, but  strict  censor- 
ship has  not  permitted  all  of  the  facts 
to  be  reported.  Drunken  soldiers 
quarreled  with  the  police,  and  were 
rescued  by  their  comrades  after  ar- 
rests had  been  made.  Riots  followed, 
and  censored  dispatches  admit  that 
seven  were  killed.  The  entire  police 
force  of  3600  men  was  taken  into 
custody  and  locked  up.  Cavalry 
patrolled  the  streets.  A  mob  led  by 
drunken  Constitutionalist  officers 
tried  to  loot  the  Treasury,  which  was 
in  the  National  Palace.  The  army  in- 
terfered, and  several  men  were  killed. 
Carranza  at  first  declined  to  recog- 
nize the  currency  issued  by  Huerta. 
Afterward  he  relented,  and  the 
banks,  which  had  been  closed  for  two 
weeks,  were  opened. 

A  part  of  the  old  Federal  army 
turned  against  the  new  Government. 
While  Luis  Cabrera  was  making  an 
agreement  with  Zapata,  his  two 
brothers  were  assassinated  in  Puebla 
by  soldiers  of  Huerta's  old  regiment. 
The  garrison  at  Puerto  Mexico  re- 
volted and  joined  other  malcontents 
at  Salina  Cruz,  controlling  the  rail- 
road across  the  isthmus.  Residents 
of  Vera  Cruz  urged  Carranza  to  de- 
mand a  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  troops,  but  they  will  remain 
for  some  time  to  come.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  Huerta's  Federal  soldiers 
have  been  mustered  out  and  dis- 
armed, and  have  gone  to  their  homes. 
Many  of  them  are  penniless,  because 
the  currency  paid  to  them  is  not  gen- 
erally accepted.  The  5,000  Mexicans 
held  under  guard  at  Fort  Wingate 
will  soon  be  released.  Federal  officers 
excepted.  In  caring  for  them  our  Gov- 
ernment has  expended  $500,000. 


Underwood  S:    Undeiuood 

THE      INS"    AND    "OUTS"    IN    MEXICO 
The   first  picture  shows  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Constitutionalists   into        The  seoonil   iiiolure  shows   the   OisarnM-d    KtHh-vnl   solili«M-s.    i;rant«sl   Hit   i»n>- 
Mexico    City,    which    wjis    made   on    August    JO.  neaty    only    after   ttreat    pressure    fron>    WnshiuKton.    n\aivhit\k:    out    on   the 
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GERMANY   AND  THE   GREAT   WAR 

BY  THE  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  AMBASSADOR 


hi  order  that  the  American  people  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  German  side  of  the  case  from 
an  official  source,  The  Independent  has  asked  Count  J. 
H.  von  Bernstorff  to  reply  to  certain  questions  ivhich 
have  been  much  discussed  in  the  press,  and  he  has  kind- 
ly consented  to  do  so.  The  public  ivill  appreciate  the 
frankness  and  definiteness  ivith  ivhich  he  answers  our 
queries. — The  Editor. 

DID  Germany  approve  in  advance  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Servia?  Yes.  Germany's  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  the  following.  For  six  years  Servia 
has  been  the  outpost  of  Pan-Slavism  against  Austria. 
The  principle  of  Pan-Slavism  is  the  assumption  that 
Russia  is  the  protector  of  the  Slav  nations.  This  makes 
it  clear  to  everybody  who  looks  into  the  question  that 
Pan-Slavism  means  the  destruction  of  Austria,  which 
is  half  Slav.  Austria  bore  patiently  for  years  the  under- 
mining campaign  of  the  Pan-Slavic  party,  which  was 
carried  on  in  Austria.  But  the  assassination  of  the 
Crown  Prince  brought  her  patience  to  a  sudden  end.  It 
is  believed  by  many  people  in  the  United  States  that 
Servia  accepted  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  Austria's  demands. 
In  reality  she  did  not  accept  the  most  important  one, 
namely,  that  of  issuing  to  the  officers  of  the  Servian 
army  an  official  condemnation  of  Pan-Slavic  propaganda 
and  of  the  assassination  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Now  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  assassination  of  the  Crown 
Prince  was  prepared  and  arranged  by  Servian  officers. 
He  was  shot  with  a  Servian  army  revolver. 

Could  not  Germany  after  the  Austrian  ultimatum  was 
delivered  have  prevented  Austria  from  precipitating 
the  war? 

If  the  Servian  war  is  meant,  the  answer  is  that  Aus- 
tria could  not  possibly  be  kept  back  from  going  to  war 
with  Servia  after  her  patience  had  been  so  overtaxed. 
I  ask  any  American  whether   he   thinks   the   American 
people  would  not  have  started  war  with  Mexico  immedi- 
ately if  during  the  Mexican  troubles  Huerta  had  hired 
assassins  to  kill  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States? 
How  would  the  reader  answer  this  question?  All  Euro- 
p'ian  governments,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  tried 
to  lfx;alize  the  war  between  Servia  and  Austria.  But  then 
Russia,  on   Pan-Slavic  principles,  said  that  she  had  to 
d.:;fend  Servia.  Germany  did  its  utmost  to  prevent  a  uni- 
versal war.  When  asked  hy  Russia  to  induce  Austria  to 
make  concessions,  she  prest  Austria  as  far  a.s  .she  pos- 
Hibly  could  within  the  hounds  of  her  friendship  and  alli- 
ance. Thereupon  Austria  made  the  greatest  possible  ron- 
rf.-'Hions  and  promised  absolutely  to  regard  and  uphold 
the  integrity  of  the  Servian  kingdom.  This  concession 
v/a.H  transmitted  by  the  German  Government  to  the  Rus- 
Mian  Government.  No  other  answer  was  sent  except  thj; 
mobilization  of  the  whole  Ru.ssian  army  against  Cii-r- 
many  and  Austria.  Thereupon  the  German  Governm'nt 
a-*ked  the  RuH.sian  Government  why  they  were  mobiliz- 
ing their  whole  army   against  Germany   and   Austria, 
''i^rmany  has  not  received  the  answer  to  this  question 
♦o  thi^  day.  Instead  of  an  answer  Russian  troops  crost 
the  German  frontier.  The  first  Russian  prisoners  of  war 
were  taken   before  any  declaration   of  war  was   m;ide. 
After  thin  act   the  German   Government   informfd    Ihf 


Russian  Government  that  they  considered  themselves  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Russia,  and  the  rest  followed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  existing  alliances  in  Europe. 

What  is  the  justification  for  the  violation  of  the  Bel- 
gian neutrality  to  which  Germany  was  a  party? 

The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  is  an  action  which 
is  universally  regretted  in  Germany.  But  it  was  consid- 
ered an  absolute  military  strategical  necessity.  If  Ger- 
many had  entered  France  by  the  routes  of  Metz  and 
Strassbourg,  the  French  army  would  have  entered  Bel- 
gium and  fallen  on  our  right  flank.  We  had  absolutely 
reliable  information  that  this  intention  existed  in  the 
French  army.  We  were  absolutely  sure  that  Belgium 
would  not  be  able  to  defend  her  neutrality  against 
France,  and  would  probably  not  even  be  willing  to  do  so, 
as  her  fortresses  had  all  been  built  against  Germany 
and  not  against  France.  Furthermore,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  war  French  motor  cars  with  French  officers  past 
thru  Belgium  to  reconnoiter  in  Germany  without  being 
stopt  by  Belgian  authorities.  Equally  French  aeroplanes 
flew  over  Belgium  without  being  stopt  and  bombarded 
German  cities.  Our  information  about  the  French  army 
was  furthermore  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  English 
generals  visited  Brussels  in  the  spring  at  the  time  when 
the  coalition  was  preparing  for  war  against  us.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  coalition  cannot  suppose  that  we  do  not 
know  that  during  the  visit  of  King  George  to  Paris  the 
military  negotiations  were  going  on  between  England, 
France  and  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  attack 
against  Germany. 

Is  not  the  dropping  of  shells  tvithout  learning  from  an 
airship  upon  cities  like  Antwerp  and  Paris  a  violation 
of  civilized  warfare? 

I  am  rather  surprized  at  the  words  "without  warn- 
ing" in  this  (luestion,  because  I  do  not  see  how  a  fort- 
ress, which  is  prepared  for  an  attack  in  a  country  which 
is  at  war,  should  be  without  warning  if  it  was  attacked 
at  any  minute.  The  warning  for  every  fortress  in  the 
country  is  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  can  only  say  that 
in  our  fortresses  on  the  frontier  women  and  children 
were  sent  away  on  the  very  first  outbreak  of  the  war. 
As  long  as  there  has  been  war  in  the  world  fortresses 
have  always  been  bombarded.  Whether  they  are  bom- 
barded from  the  air  or  from  cannon  on  land  is  simply 
a  technical  detail. 

Is  not  the  destruction  of  the  historic  edifices  and 
library  at  Louvain  an  art  of  vandalism? 

Tf)  begin  with  I  doubt  whether  the  historic  edifices 
and  library  at  Louvain  have  been  destroyed.  But  if  they 
should  have  V)een,  the  responsibility  rests  solely  with  the 
population  of  Louvain,  and  the  act  of  vandalism,  if  thern 
has  been  one,  has  been  perpetrat'vd  also  solely  by  that 
population.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  the  following:  One 
battalion  of  German  troops  was  left  in  charg<'  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  comtnunications  of  the  army.  They  were 
not  in  line,  but  dispersed  in  the  city.  The  priests  of  the 
city,  thinking  that  fh(;  (Jcrman  army  had  retired,  dis- 
tributed arms  among  the  civilian  population  .nKJ  our 
soldiers  were  shf)t  unawares,  Th(!  principle  of  civilized 
warfare  is  })ased  on   the  assunqition  ihat  only  the  sol- 
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tilers  of  a  country  shall  tight  ajfainat  the  soldiers  of  the 
other  country,  but  that  civilians,  women  and  children 
shall  never  join  in  the  combat.  To  maintain  these  prin- 
ciples severe  punishment  has  always  been  indicted  upon 
any  population  that  joins  in  the  tight,  and  1  ilo  not  re- 
frain for  one  tJioment  from  saying  that  they  ileserve  it. 
In  this  special  case,  however,  the  German  soldiers  who 
were  attacked  by  the  people  of  Louvain  were  mutilated, 
and  treated  with  acts  of  bestial  cruelty.  If  the  return- 
ing troops  with  these  facts  before  their  eyes  burnt 
down  many  houses  of  the  city,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
be  blamed. 

What  is  the  Slavic  peril?  Ayid  why  should  Germariij 
fear  it  more  than  Enyland  or  France/ 

Germany  does  not  fear  the  Slavic  peril  at  all.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  Austria  as  a  great  power  has  al- 
ways been  considered  of  vital  interest  to  Germany  be- 
cause it  keeps  our  tiank  covered.  Furthermore  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Austria  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  alliance  than  any  of 
those  among  the  powers  who  have  formed  a  coalition 
against  us.  Austria  and  Germany  have  belonged  to- 
gether for  a  thousand  years,  and  every  fight  between 
them  has  been  regarded  by  both  nations  as  a  civil  war. 
Historic  developments  since  1866  have  changed  the  as- 
pect of  Austria  and  have  formed  a  dual  monarchy  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary.  Austria  is  now  half  a  Slav 
state  and  as  such  cannot  permit  the  pretensions  of  Rus- 
sia to  be  the  protector  of  the  Slavs.  England  and  France 
are  now  fighting  for  Russia's  purposes.  Why  they  do  so 
they  will  have  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Wotdd  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  the  Ger- 
man merchant  ships  of  New  York  harbor  be  a  violation 
of  neutrality? 


According  to  my  ojjinion,  No.  Because  our  shipping 
companies  are  absolutely  private  business  undertakings 
N^ithout  any  interference  of  the  Government.  If,  fur- 
thermore, these  companies  are,  as  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  stated,  not  to  receive  payment  until  after 
the  war  I  cannot  see  how  the  purchase  of  these  ships 
can  in  any  way  help  Germany.  The  opposition  to  these 
plans  seems  to  me  to  come  simply  from  the  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  having  a  mercantile  mar- 
ine. England  has  joined  our  enemies  for  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  getting  our  trade.  It  would  naturally  gain  noth- 
ing even  if  England  did  win  the  war  if  their  trade  were 
taken  by  the  United  States. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  employment  of  African  and 
Asiatic  troops  in  a  European  war? 

I  condemn  it  unconditionally. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental errors  of  American  newspapers  that  this  is  a 
war  of  kings.  Most  emphatically  is  it  a  war  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Do  not  be  deceived  about  it.  Every  man  who 
doubts  this  is  fundamentally  at  error.  I  read  all  sorts  of 
things  about  "the  kings'  war,"  but  God  knows  it  is  the 
people's  war.  The  absolute  feeling  of  the  German  people 
was  that  the  Emperor  waited  as  long  as  possible,  if  any- 
thing that  he  waited  at  least  two  days  too  long.  If  any 
proof  is  needed  for  this  statement  look  at  the  attitude 
of  the  leaders  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  who  are 
loyally  supporting  the  Emperor.  See  how  different  it  is 
in  Russia  where  the  Poles  are  in  revolution;  in  England 
where  the  leader  of  the  Labor  group  said  that  it  was  not 
a  people's  war  and  the  government  had  not  done  enough 
to  prevent  it.  The  leader  of  the  Social  Democrats  in 
Germany  said:  "We  hate  war,  but  since  the  German  na- 
tion has  been  attacked  we  will  stand  up  like  one  man 
against  the  autocrat  who  attacked  us." 


THE    AEROPHOR 


THE  application  of  mechanics 
is  coming  more  and  more  and 
in  surprizing  ways  to  aid  art, 
and  particularly  musical  art.  Wholly 
aside  from  the  numerous  automatic 
instruments  now  familiar  to  every- 
body, from  the  highest  grade  player- 
piano  to  a  myriad  of  musical  toys, 
every  little  while  nowadays  appears 
some  new  and  ingenious  device  or  at- 
tachment designed  to  assist  real  mu- 
sic makers  in  their  efforts  to  spread 
enjoyment  to  music  lovers.  The  latest 
of  these  to  be  taken  up  by  serious 
musicians,  in  their  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  real  and  not  a  facti- 
tious aid  to  artistic  playing,  is  the 
"aerophor,"  as  its  inventor  has 
named  it,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  player  of  a  wind  instrument 
(particularly  any  instrument  of  the 
brass  choir)  to  sustain  any  tone  of 
which  his  instrument  is  capable  for 
so  long  as  he  may  desire.  Thus  it  has 
the  remarkable  effect  of  abolishing 
the  principal  limitation  on  wind  in- 
struments, the  inability,  namely,  to 
sustain  tones  at  the  will  of  the  com- 


poser or  to  perform  long  phrases 
without  stopping  to  take  breath. 

This  aerophor  is  a  small  bellows- 
like  affair  with  a  thin  rubber  tube 
and  a  reed  mouthpiece.  By  the  pres- 
sure of  his  foot  on  the  bellows  the 
player  forces  a  supply  of  air  thru 
the  tube  to  the  mouthpiece.  This  is 
not  in  any  way  attached  to  the  in- 
strument. The  air  so  supplied  goes 
into  the  mouth  cavity  and  is  used  to 
play  the  instrument  with  the  ordi- 
nary embouchere,  or  lip  position,  just 
as  if  it  were  human  breath.  So  the 
aerophor  is  not  in  any  sense  a  "me- 
chanical player,"  but  simply  an  aux- 
iliary breath  supply. 

The  new  device  has  been  adopted 
by  many  of  the  leading  orchestras  of 
Europe,  and  had  its  first  trial  in 
America  last  winter  when  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  gave 
the  first  American  performance  of 
Richard  Strauss's  "Festival  Pre- 
lude," into  one  of  the  orchestral  parts 
of  which  the  composer  had  written 
a  tone  sustained  so  long  that  no  pair 
of  human  lungs  could  hold  it,  and  had 


specified  that  it  should  be  played  with 
the  help  of  the  aerophor.  Later  in 
the  season  the  inventor  of  the  aero- 
phor, Mr.  Bernard  Samuels,  a  Hol- 
lander, who  is  now  first  flutist  at  the 
Court-Opera  in  Schwerin,  came  to 
America  to  demonstrate  his  inven- 
tion to  conductors  and  members  of 
the  American  orchestras,  among 
whom  it  met  with  a  hearty  reception. 
An  instance  of  what  its  use  means 
will  help  to  make  clearer  its  impor- 
tance. In  the  prelude  to  "Das  Rhein- 
gold"  Wagner  gives  the  tuba  a  tone 
to  sustain  for  something  like  ninety 
bars.  Until  now  it  has  been  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  to  perform  this  as 
written,  the  tuba  being  a  huge  brass 
instrument  which  requires  a  very 
large  volume  of  breath  for  its  tones, 
and  it  has  always  been  necessary  for 
other  instruments  to  help  in  sustain- 
ing this  note.  The  tuba  player  at  the 
Metropolitan  recently  secured  an 
aerophor  which  ho  used  thru  the 
whole  series  of  "The  King  of  t*ie 
Nibelung,"  and  he  had  no  ditficulty 
in  sustaining  the  ninety-bar  note. 


I   n*l*r  II  fittft    A-    I '  fttli-r  u  ootL 
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<>n    Mittiirrlfiir,    AuK>'*t    'I'i,    flft**"/!    hijn'lr<>'l    wom«>n,    >x-hiri(|    n    whlti-    t»Hnn«T    inncrilifd    with    ttii'    word    "I'l'iicp,"    »llfnlly    mnrchod    down 
Kiffh  avrnM*  In   N»w   York    lui  a   prot«>«t    nirnlniil    war.    No  niK-'Thf-ii.     no    iiritumcnln,    no    l)lii/.ornil    hiinncrH,    miirki'd    thiM    prolcHt,    only 

thf   «ilpnl,    hinck-clad    runkn    inurrhinK   to   thr-   bnil.   of    mufTli'd    drumn 


Drawn   especially  for  The  Independent 


ATTEMPTING  TO  REPEAT  THE  IRON  RING  OF  SEDAN 


By  throwing  a  force  of  more  than   600,000  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies,   the   Germans   have   sought   to   break   the   line   of   retreat    to    Paris   anil   lo 

force  the   Allies   into  fortresses   like   Maubeuge   and    La   Fere,   where   they   could    be    surrounded    by    the    "iron    ring"    of   soldiers,    which    wn    MoltWe 

used   so  successfully   in    1870.   The   heroism   of   the   British   and   the  generalship   of   the    Allies   so   far   has   prevented   its   accon>plishm«>nt 


GLOW  WORM  AND  MOCKINGBIRD 


BY  E.  P.  POWELL 

AUTHOR  OF   "THE  COUNTRY   HOME,"   "HOW  TO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY' 


AS  we  went  down  our  garden 
walk  the  other  evening  we 
saw  a  glow  worm  resting  on 
the  edge  of  a  mockingbird's  bunga- 
low. Just  why  he  did  not  put  out  his 
lantern  as  we  came  along  we  do  not 
know,  but  keeping  it  lit,  he  showed 
us  the  little  fellows  inside  the  nest. 
Our  Southern  glow  worms,  you  must 
remember,  are  not  the  little  sparks 
of  your  Northern  garden,  but  are 
real  torches — streamers  sometimes 
two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  last- 
ing for  two  or  three  minutes  at  a 
time.  It  was  well  worth  the  while! 
a  country  house  built  by  a  bird  and 
the  whole  family  enjoying  the  moon- 
light evening! 

The  cardinal  birds  had  been  visit- 
ing us,  and  had  taken  baths  in  a  con- 
crete basin  behind  the  power  house; 
but  we  had  had  no  indication  of  an 
adoption,  nor  of  a  thank  you.  Occa- 
sionally a  brilliant  fellow  had  dropt 
down  with  his  wife  into  the  chicken 
yard,  to  dine  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  One  day  last  week  we  found  a 
couple  evidently  intending  to  home 
it  with  us,  and  not  long  after  we 
found  the  home  in  a  kumquat  tree. 
It  had  been  built  and  furnished 
cheaply  but  handsomely,  and  snugly 
in  the  trundle  bed  lay  three  young 
birds.  Already  these  chaps,  fed  from 
our  chicken  cribs,  have  fledged  and 
flown.  Instead  of  having  food  carried 
to  them  they  come  now  with  their 
parents  and  have  learned  how  to  lib- 
erally help  themselves. 

Every  morning  we  are  waked  up 
just  before  daybreak  with  a  call 
from  the  mulberry  tree,  with  "wake 
up,  wake  up";  but  sometimes  it  is 
"get  out,  get  out."  Not  much  trouble 
is  taken  to  infuse  music  into  the 
order,  and  yet  we  do  not  take  it 
amiss.  It  is  a  broad  hint  not  to  lose 
the  glory  of  the  morning,  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  take  it.  Really  it 
seems  to  be  meant  for  laggard  folk, 
to  get  out  of  bed  with  the  dawn  ;  and 
why  not?  Daybreak  is  the  best  of 
the  day,  and  the  bird.s  have  found 
it  out. 

We  are  watching  now  to  see  what 
will  be  done  with  the  empty  nest. 
Will  another  litter  of  eggs  be  laid, 
to  add  to  our  tenants?  Really  a  home 
in  not  a  home  until  the  birds  have 
found  you  out.  If  you  are  planting 
and  living  a«  you  should,  with  plenty 
of  shade,  plenty  of  wnUir  and  plenty 
of  foo<],  the  birds  will  soon  diwcover 
it,  and  those  that  feel  safe  with  you 
will  bide  with  you.  It  was  a  long 
while  before  we  could  get  the  wood 
thnmhf.n  U>  put  their  ne«t«  near  our 
hoanp,,  and  the  oriole«  «tole  our  cher- 


ries several  years  before  they  swung 
their  nests  in  our  orchard,  but  they 
came  nearer,  and  at  last  homed  in 
our  orchards. 

We  love  all  birds,  that  is,  nearly 
all,  excepting  English  sparrows,  blue 
jays  and  that  sort  of  oriole  that 
sticks  his  bill  into  forty  cherries, 
spoiling  what  he  cannot  eat.  We  have 
no  sympathy  for  hawks,  not  if  the 
Government  does  send  out  bulletins 
every  month  in  their  apology.  But 
what  would  life  be  without  plenty  of 
catbirds  with  robins,  and  grosbeaks, 
goldfinches  in  the  North;  with  nut- 
hatches and  chickadees  for  winter? 
And  down  here  it  does  not  become 
tolerable  until  the  mockingbirds  and 
cardinal  birds  bid  us  good  morning 
and  good  night. 

There  is  a  funny  fellow  that  chips 
in  just  after  sunset,  with  "Will's 
Widow!  Will's  Widow!"  and  keeps 
it  up  until  midnight.  We  have  never 
found  his  nest,  nor  have  we  any  idea 
whether  he  considers  his  ejaculations 
to  be  musical  or  prosaic.  But  he 
punctuates  the  hours  until  "Bob 
White,"  just  at  daybreak,  crowds 
him  out  with  his  hearty  calls  under 
our  window. 

"Bob"  is  so  wonderfully  like  our 
Rhode  Island  Reds  that  we  are  al- 
ways glad  to  have  him  invade  the 
yard,  and  if  he  brings  a  family  of 
sixteen  to  twenty  to  breakfast,  all 
the  better.  He  is  an  inquisitive  fel- 
low and  very  soon  finds  out  where 
he  is  welcome.  Everybody  likes  him, 
but  most  people  prefer  him  on  the 
platter.  No  man  shall  glorify  his 
sportsmanship  by  shooting  "Bob" 
when  he  comes  to  us  for  protection. 
He  has  already  found  that  out  right 
well. 

We  are  not  (|uite  sure  that  birds 
do  not  study  us  quite  as  much  as  we 
study  them.  There  are  kodaks  point- 
ed at  us  out  of  the  bushes,  and  mem- 
oranda made  that  do  not  always  go 
into  Appleton's  Bird  Lore.  It  reads 
possibly  like  this :  "A  sober  old  couple 
lives  in  the  cottage  by  Lake  Lucy." 
"The  people  on  Sconondo  Knolls  don't 
mind  it  if  we  help  ourselves  to  cher- 
rie<  when  hungry."  "We  know  where 
an  old  lady  lives  that  hangs  out  bones 
of  cold  mornings  for  birds  to  pick." 
This  is  not  written  out  on  foolscap, 
with  Dixon's  pencils,  but  a  bird 
memory  will  serve  as  well  as  a  school 
boy's  slate. 

Sure  enough!  We  looked  into  the 
kumquat  this  morning,  and  there 
were  three  more  mouths  wide  open 
and  three  pairs  of  eyes  studying  us 
potentially.  r)hservation  on  both 
Hide«,  and  thf  hirds  were  calling  on 


an  old  inheritance  for  an  explanation 
of  our  sort  of  folk.  Some  ancestor 
had  laid  up  in  their  brains  a  bad  rec- 
ord of  human  folk  in  general;  "stu- 
pid," "selfish,"  "arrogant."  We  will 
try  to  correct  the  record  and  shall  be 
on  our  best  behavior  while  these  fel- 
lows are  watching  us.  Short  on  Eng- 
lish, they  gave  us  a  bit  of  bird  talk 
and  we  answered  in  the  same  pidgin 
English.  We  chippered  a  bit,  and 
tried  to  get  acquainted.  In  this  way 
if  we  meet  the  valuable  birds  half 
way  they  will  soon  come  the  rest  of 
the  way,  and  home  will  be  vastly 
more  homeful. 

We  are  ambitious  to  have  a  bird 
house  at  every  turn  in  our  garden 
M^alks.  We  have  seven  in  the  grape 
vines  around  our  Northern  home, 
mostly  robins'  nests.  These  fellows 
know  that  they  are  natural  human 
companions.  The  indigo  bird  and  the 
catbird  are  not  far  away,  but  they 
are  well  hid.  In  the  fall  one  likes  to 
run  across  a  goldfinch  nest  in  a  cur- 
rant bush,  and  all  summer  a  right 
sort  of  man  steps  carefully  in  his 
clover  field,  and  works  in  his  rasp- 
berry lot  with  caution  less  he  dis- 
turb a  sparrow's  home.  It  is  curious 
what  a  company  of  co-workers  we 
can  become  if  we  will.  Only  never  lose 
yourself  in  the  forest  of  supposing 
these  song-full  companions  are  not 
also  thoughtful  and  friendly.  God 
made  this  world  in  such  a  way  that 
we  need  cooperation  with  all  sorts  of 
creatures  to  make  our  homes  com- 
plete. 

Down  here  in  Florida  we  have  not 
found  a  single  bird's  nest  that  shows 
architectural  skill.  The  birds  all  seem 
to  be  so  wrapt  up  in  the  simplicities 
of  everyday  life  that  they  dispensed 
with  art.  The  mockingbird  is  even 
more  careless  than  a  catbird,  carry- 
ing a  double  handful  of  handy  sticks 
into  an  orange  tree,  where  he  does 
little  more  than  pile  them  together, 
without  even  lining  them  for  his 
eggs.  The  cardinal  bird  also  likes  to 
have  his  house  well  ventilated,  but 
there  is  a  pretense  of  lining,  made 
mostly  out  of  pine  needles.  These,  if 
woven  together,  do  not  make  so  bad  a 
hammock.  I  do  not  think  any  of  these 
birds  could  use  the  same  nest  two 
years  in  succession,  altho  very  likely 
they  might  use  it  twice  in  a  season. 
Rut,  then,  just  think  of  it!  What  fun 
if  is  to  find  such  a  nest  of  birdlcts  in 
.lanuary — any  day,  all  winter;  not  to 
mention  the  roses  on  your  Marechal 
Neil,  and  calls  to  wake  you  uf)  in  the 
morning,  as  likely  in  midwinter  as 
midsummer. 

S  or  rev  I  o ,   Fhi  rida 


MAJOR    LOUIS    LIVINGSTON    SEAMAN 

SPECIAL     REPRESKNTATIVK     OK     THE     INDEPENDENT     AT     THE     FRONT 


THE  ZEPPELIN  ATTACK  ON  ANTWERP 

BY  MAJOR  LOUIS  LIVINGSTON  SEAMAN 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT  AT  THE  FRONT 


During  the  night  of  August  2i  a  Zeppelin  airship 
past  over  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and,  altho  the  city  ivas 
not  besieged,  dropt  bombs  which  were  aimed  at  the 
Royal  Palace  and  other  public  buildings.  Ten  people 
were  killed  and  more  than  700  houses  suffered  from  the 
explosions.  The  first  Red  Cross  surgeon  to  reach  the 
scene  was  the  Special  Representative  of  The  Independ- 
ent, Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman.  Major  Seaman  is 
an  international  authority  on  military  sanitation,  Red 
Cross  work  and  the  humanitarian  side  of  war.  The  fol- 
lowing description  reached  us  by  cable  on  August  31. 
— The  Editor. 

MADDENED  by  the  defeat  of  the  general  ad- 
vance, which  was  checked  by  Belgium,  the  Ger- 
mans attempted  to  destroy  the  sleeping  royal 
family  by  dropping  into  the  city  of  Antwerp  nine  bombs 
from  a  Zeppelin  airship.  The  exploding  bombs  killed  ten 
innocent  men  and  women  and  severely  wounded  eleven. 
Fragments  of  the  bombs  prove  that  their  weight  must 
have  been  150  kilograms  (about  330  pounds).  The 
bombs  were  undoubtedly  suspended  from  the  Zeppelin 
ready  to  be  dropt  when  the  airship  was  in  position  over 
the  city.  A  leg  of  one  of  the  victims  was  blown  off  and 
slivers  of  the  shell  perforated  coins  in  his  pocket  and 
blew  them  into  his  body.  That  the  explosive  was  of  the 
most  powerful  kind  was  proved  by  the  complete  frag- 
mentation of  the  shells  which  fell  at  the  Palace,  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Exchange. 

The  arsenal  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  At  the  Bo- 
tanical  Gardens,  adjoining  the  Hospital  of  St.   Eliza- 
beth, the  explosion  shattered    windows,    sending    frag- 
ments  thru    the    wall 
and  shattering  a  cru- 
cifix which  hung  over 
a  sleeping  child  in  the 
hospital. 

The  locations  of  the 
explo-sions  all  indicate 
that  the  object  was 
the  assassination  of 
the  royal  family.  This 
is  not  war,  but  mur- 
der. 

I  am  sending  frag- 
ments of  the  shells, 
and  photographs  of 
the  destruction  caused 
by  them.  The  city  is 
now  in  complete  dark- 
ness at  night  in  an- 
ticipation of  another 
Zeppelin  atta<;;k.  The 
populace  i.s  calm,  tho 
the  excitement  is  in- 
tense. 

The  condition  at 
Antwerp  is  pathetic. 
Many  thousand  ref- 
UKee«  from  Malines, 
Li^ge,  J^ouvairi  and 
the  surrounding  coun- 
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try  throng  the  streets,  carrying  little  handkerchief  bun- 
dles containing  their  entire  possessions.  Forty  military 
Red  Cross  hospitals  are  crowded  with  wounded  soldiers. 
The  Germans  have  broken  the  rules  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal  and  have  fired  upon  the  white  flag  and  upon 
Red  Cross  ambulances.  A  Red  Cross  officer  was  killed 
while  burying  German  dead.  Children  and  old  men  have 
been  bayonetted.  The  soldiers  burnt  villages  of  non- 
combatants,  thereby  repeating  the  tactics  of  the  Boxer 
wars,  when  Chinese  villages  were  burnt  and  their  in- 
habitants murdered,  when  the  ransom  demanded  by 
punitive  expeditions  was  not  paid. 

I  have  sent  a  protest  to  President  Wilson,  asking  that 
emphatic  measures  be  taken  to  stop  these  atrocities, 
making  European  disarmament  possible.  A  continuance 
of  such  action  means  the  destruction  of  civilization. 

The  Belgian  army  has  been  heroic,  and  with  ten  thou- 
sand wounded  they  are  bearing  their  suffering  with  the 
stoicism  of  the  Japanese.  The  Red  Cross  organization  is 
good,  but  more  trained  assistance  is  needed. 

I  implore  Miss  Boardman  and  the  managers  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  send  at  the  earliest  moment  a  large  unit 
fully  equipped.  Funds  are  greatly  needed. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Malines,  three  miles  be- 
yond the  Belgian  lines.  It  is  an  unfortified  city  of  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  now  deserted,  five  priests  be- 
ing the  only  inhabitants  who  remain.  The  medieval 
cathedral,  with  its  beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  and 
the  town's  historic  monuments,  have  been  shelled.  The 
mortality  in  the  recent  battles  has  been  heavy. 

Louvain  has  been  sacked,  and  the  most  famous  library 
in  the  world,  excepting  perhaps  that  at  the  Vatican,  has 

been  burnt.  Citizens 
have  been  massacred 
at  Heyst.  Opdenberg 
is  in  ruins,  and  many 
of  its  inhabitants 
have  been  killed. 

A  commission  of 
Belgian  ofliicials  leave 
tomorrow  for  the 
United  States  to  pre- 
sent to  the  American 
Government  and  peo- 
ple the  protest  of  Bel- 
gium at  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the 
Germans  at  Antwerp 
and  Louvain.  Its 
members  are  M.  Hen- 
ry Carton  Wiart,  Min- 
ister of  Justice;  IV1M. 
De  Sadeleer,  Paul  Hy- 
mans.  Wile,  and  Van- 
develde,  Ministers  of 
State.  The  last  named 
is  the  Chairman  of 
the  International  So- 
cialist Bureau.  I  beg 
The  Independent  to 
assist  thorn  in  their 
mission. 
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IN   BELGIUM:  THE   HISTORIC   BATTLEGROUND   OF   EUROPE 


©   International  N«w» 


THE    BELGIANS    MAY    NOT    MARCH    LIKE    SOLDIERS,    BUT   THEY    FIGHT   LIKE   LIONS 


©  International  Newt 

EVEN   THE   KAISERS   WAR   MACHINE   MUST  REST 
These  pictures,   fresh   from  the  front,  show  the  fighting  about  Vise,  in  the    vicinity   of    Li^ge.    Under   KinK    Albort.    every    Helsian    rushtnl   to   arms 
defend   their   homes   and   their  independence.    King   Albert   himself  ha^   gone   about  among  his  men  in  the  tield  and  in  the  tronohos.   Hiding  and  eniv 
aging   them    by    word    and    deed.    For   two    weeks    the    Belgians    delayed   the    German    advance,    but    were    forced    tinally    to    ►rive    way    U'fotv    the    over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  Germans.   From  Antwerp  they  have  been  harass  ing   th     German    flank,   and   advancing    to    Maliut's,    threaten    to    re\'«i>tuTt 

Brussels 


I 


THE  PRICE  OF   ''A  SCRAP  OF   PAPER" 


ernatuynal   News 


BECAUSE    FATE    PLACED   MOULAND    IN    THE    WAY    OF   THE    GERMAN   INVASION 


/"'irruit lonal   NwWB 

KVIOKNCKH    OV    THK    -WAR    FOR   GERMAN    CULTURE" 

(Srifnin    wxjUl    u'>    to    wur    ty,    uphol'l    ).h«r    tr«-«ty    ifuararitetfinK     Mi-lKiuni    n«?ut  rnlily,   n   "rricrf  Bcriip   of    |iii|>iT,"    in    Uu'    wofiIh   of   Ihi-   Gcrtnun 

'  Arnf    HA    H    ri,mii\ti*   durprl/^    to    Hj-rllri.    lift'-niUrtic    G<Tmanjf'i     foiirup    twforc    the    Rcir-hHtuK    on     AiiifUHl     4,    Chunci-llor    von     Ilclhmunn- 

'■/t   that    If    wan   In    violation   of   Ihf   law   of   nation*.    "W"   are    ii'tim;  in  M-lf-di-fcnHe,"  »nicl   Ihf   Chiincollor,   "and   ncci'HMily   knowM   no   law. 

"»  ar*  l.twr^iiy  eompclM   Ui  commit,   wp  iihall   rectify  aa  »fx»n     «»    "ur    military    object    in    achieved."    It    la    u    heavy    debt.    Indeed,    that 

Belirlum   hu   laid    up   for   future   reckoniriK 


Underwood  &   Underwood 


A    TITLED    RED    CROSS    NURSE:    THE    DUCHESS    OF    SUTHERLAND 


The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  like  many  other  titled  women  in  England,  has  volunteered  for  service  as  nurse  at  the  front.  Country 
homea.  town  houses  and  private  yachts  have  been  turned  over  by  their  owners  for  use  as  hosv>itals.  In  i'esv>onse  to  the  avn>eal  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  more  than  $5. (Kill, 0(10  has  been   raised  in   England   for  Red   Cross   work,  and   for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 

of  those  killed  in  battle 


ENGLAND,  SILENT  AND  DETERMINED 

BY  SYDNEY   BROOKS 

LONDON   REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT 


WE  in  England  have  entered 
upon  this  war  with  the 
greatest  of  all  military  as- 
sets on  our  side — a  cause  we  believe 
to  be  just  and  a  conscience  we  know 
to  be  clear.  We  did  not  provoke  it; 
we  did  not  want  it;  there  is  the  un- 
answerable evidence  of  the  White 
Paper  to  show  how  far  Sir  Edward 
Grey  went  to  avert  it.  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  American  is  competent 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  origin  of 
this  appalling  struggle  who  has  not 
read  and  pondered  every  line  of  the 
State  papers  published  by  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  on  August  5.  They 
contain  a  full  account  of  the  attitude 
of  Downing  Street  toward  all  the 
other  Governments  during  the  grim 
days  when  the  fate  of  Europe  hung 
in  the  balance;  and  it  is  a  record  in 
which  Englishmen,  and  I  hope  I  may 
add  Americans  too,  may  well  take 
pride.  Official  documents  are  not  as  a 
rule  dramatic,  but  these  are.  In  them 
we  see  Sir  Edward  Grey  struggling 
against  the  powers  of  darkness  to 
the  last  minute  of  the  twelfth  hour, 
cool  and  persuasive,  trying  one  dove 
after  another,  offering  even  to  wash 
his  hands  of  the  consequences  if 
France  and  Russia  refused  any  rea- 
.sonable  accommodation  that  Germany 
might  put  forward,  but  all  the  time 
clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  point 
beyond  which  Great  Britain  could 
not  go,  and  finally  rejecting  with  a 
.splendid  scorn  Germany's  unutter- 
able proposal  that  we  should  bargain 
away  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and 
the  French  over.sea  empire — in  re- 
turn for  what?  In  return  for  an  as- 
surance that  Belgian  territory  would 
be  respected  at  the  end  of  the  war 
if  in  the  meantime  she  had  not  sided 
with  Germany,  and  for  a  further  as- 
surance that  a  conquered  France 
would  only  be  required  by  her  Ger- 
man victors  to  surrender  all  her 
colonies  and  that  her  P^uropean  soil 
would  be  restored  to  her  intact. 

Such  was  the  bait  held  out  to  us  to 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  war! 
Such  was  the  inducement  to  tear  up 
our  treaty  pledges  and  betray  our 
friends !  That  proposal,  far  more 
than  fiermany's  refusal  to  second  a 
single  one  of  Sir  P^Iward  Grey'H 
efforts  for  peace,  made  every  P3ng- 
lishman  hot.  Only  a  Government  with 
a  profound  misunderstanding  of  the 
British  character,  of  British  policy 
and  of  the  sort  of  considerations  that 
appeal  to  the  Firitish  people  could 
ever  have  suggested  it.  It  was  hu- 
miliating even  to  receive  anrl  to  bf 
at  the  trouble  of  rejecting.  But  f 
h'^^pe  the  time  will  rome  when  the 
great  mnnn  of  decent,  honorable  Ger- 


mans will  see  that  it  was  ten  times 
more  humiliating  that  such  an  offer 
should  have  been  made  in  their 
name.  Nothing  could  have  shown 
more  clearly  the  immersion  of  the 
ruling  caste  in  Germany  in  the  doc- 
trines of  a  crude  materialism,  its 
opaque  vision,  its  insensitiveness  to 
any  argument  but  that  of  force  and 
self-interest.  That  ruling  caste,  I 
trust  and  believe,  has  misrepresented 
the  German  people  for  the  last  time. 

If  there  is  one  thing  clear  in  this 
cataclysmic  welter  it  is  that  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  alone,  brought 
it  on;  that  the  Kaiser  could  have 
spoken  the  word  that  would  have  in- 
sured peace  and  yet  remained  silent ; 
that  he  was  entreated  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  act  and  would  not  move  a 
finger.  What  motives,  calculations  or 
urgencies  influenced  him  we  do  not 
know  and  may  never  know.  But  this 
at  least  is  certain — the  guilt  lies  at 
his  door.  So  far  as  one  man  can  be 
said  to  be  responsible  for  plunging 
Europe  into  the  hell  of  this  agoniz- 
ing strife  that  will  leave  its  mark 
on  every  human  being  in  the  Old 
World  and  on  many  distant  and  inno- 
cent millions  in  the  New,  that  man 
is  the  Kaiser.  If  I  insist  on  this  it 
is  not  to  anticipate  the  justice  of  the 
doom  that  awaits  him;  it  is  to  em- 
phasize the  complete  freedom  from 
any  thought  or  taint  of  aggression 
with  which  the  British  people  have 
taken  up  arms.  Their  soul  is  tran- 
quil; their  consciences  are  at  peace. 
And  to  say  that,  for  any  one  who 
really  knows  them,  is  to  say  all.  It  is 
to  explain  the  whole  atmosphere  in 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
this  war  is  to  be  waged.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  we  went  to  war 
with  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the 
national  conscience  was  not  at 
peace.  Even  those  who  never  wav- 
ered in  their  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  British  cause  had  to  admit  that 
it  required  a  deal  of  proving,  and 
there  was  a  large  minority  that  from 
the  start  hated  the  war,  publicly  de- 
nounced it  and  did  what  they  could 
to  thwart  its  prosecution.  But  the 
mass  f)f  the  nation  tried  to  swamp 
their  doubts  and  shout  down  the 
small  inner  voice  by  a  pandemonium 
of  noise  anrl  bombast.  The  suspicion 
that  they  were  in  the  wrong  was 
never  really  downed ;  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  best  feeling  f)f  the  civi- 
lized world  was  against  th<!m. 

Th(!re  is  nothing  of  all  that  now. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  is  f)ne  of 
grim  and  siUrit  serenity.  P'atiious 
exaltation  is  just  as  absent  as  irra- 
tional depression.  Ft  is  nearly  three 
weeks  as  I   write  since  we  declared 


war.  But  I  have  seen  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  insensate  demonstrations, 
the  frothy  flag-waving  madness,  that 
filled  the  streets  and  the  very  air  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Go  about  London  to- 
day and  you  will  hardly  see  a  flag 
flying  unless  it  be  a  P'rench  one.  The 
feeling  is  that  this  is  much  too  seri- 
ous a  business  for  any  such  antics. 
People  are  going  about  their  normal 
affairs  as  much  as  possible.  The 
grave,  tense  faces  tell  of  the  strain, 
but  show  no  sign  of  weakening 
under  it.  The  panic  that  in  the  first 
few  days  made  some  well-to-do  weak- 
lings hoard  food  and  gold  was  over 
in  a  week.  On  the  whole  we  have 
borne  the  shock  of  it  all  with  an  in- 
spiriting self-command.  Everybody 
is  affected  by  the  war,  nobody  can 
talk  or  think  of  anything  else;  but 
there  is  no  war-fever,  a  good  deal  of 
anti-Kaiserism  but  very  little  anti- 
Germanism,  no  meretricious  enthusi- 
asm but  a  dogged  shouldering  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  duty  and  neces- 
sity. 

It  is  a  war  of  silences.  I  have 
watched  regiments  march  through 
London  to  entrain  for  the  front  amid 
crowds  that  hardly  so  much  as 
cheered  them.  In  silence  the  fleet  was 
mobilized,  prepared,  and  sent  away 
to  its  unknown  posts  in  and  around 
the  North  Sea.  In  silence  and  swift- 
ness the  expeditionary  force  was  got 
together  and  transported  across  the 
English  Channel.  Not  a  word  of 
either  movement  appeared  in  the 
British  press.  The  French  Govern- 
ment had  officially  announced  the 
disembarkation  of  the  British  troops 
in  France  ten  days  before  any  Eng- 
lish paper  was  allowed  to  mention  it. 
And  a  like  silence  hangs  over  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  not  the  silence  of 
apathy  or  impassiveness  and  still 
less  of  apprehension.  It  is  the  silence 
of  a  people  caught  up  and  somewhat 
dazed  by  an  overwhelming  emer- 
gency but  with  its  mind  made  up  and 
its  purpose  steeled. 

p]ven  war  has  its  compensations 
and  not  the  least  of  them  is  its  virtue 
as  a  purgative  of  self.  The  whole 
country,  the  whole  P^mpire,  and  the 
individuals  of  all  classes  have  come 
visibly  closer  together  in  the  past 
three  weeks.  We  are  one  people  in  a 
sense  we  have  never  been  in  my  life 
time.  The  political  slate  was  wiped 
clean  at  a  stroke  of  all  animosities 
and  contentions.  Home  Rule  and 
niHt(!r,  issues  that  seemed  a  month 
ago  to  threaten  civil  war,  and  over 
which  passions  had  been  wrought  up 
to  little,  if  at  all,  l»elow  boiling  j)oint, 
are  now  remembered  only  as  an  in- 
(•oniprehensit)l«'      nightmare.      Some- 
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thing  deadlier  and  more  real  haa 
come  since  they  held  the  field;  and 
at  its  first  touch  the  antagonisms, 
the  comparatively  artificial  antagon- 
isms, of  Irish  Nationalists  and  Irish 
Unionists  shrivelled  up.  There  is  a 
united  Britain;  nmre  wonderful  still, 
there  is  a  united  Ireland,  with  not  a 
single  British  soldier  on  its  soil,  but 
defended  by  the  combined  forces  of 
its  own  sons.  Even  amid  the  anxi- 
eties and  preoccupations  of  a  strug- 
gle that,  for  (Jreat  Britain,  is  a 
struggle  not  for  dominion  but  for 
life  itself,  statesmanship,  I  feel  very 
sanguine,  will  find  the  ways  and 
means  of  turning  the  revolution  in 
the  Irish  situation  to  happy  and 
permanent  account.  And  that  is 
merely  a  sample  of  the  spirit  of  ap- 
peasement that  has  descended  on  all 
political  activities.  Parties  have 
ceased  to  exist;  the  militant  Suffra- 
gettes have  suspended  hostilities  and 
are  devoting  their  fire  and  self-sacri- 
fice and  their  organising  talents  to 
the  national  cause;  and  the  Govern- 
ment by  its  prompt  and  cool  effi- 
ciency in  meeting  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  crisis — not  merely  the  naval 
and  military  exigencies  but  those 
connected  with  the  equally  vital 
problems  of  credit,  of  food  supply, 
and  of  the  relief  of  unemployment 
and  distress — has  won  for  itself  the 
unanimous  confidence  and  admira- 
tion of  the  entire  Kingdom.  There  is 
not  a  Tory  in  the  land  who  would 
not  be  proud  at  this  moment  to  join 
in  cheering  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Churchill,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  It  is  no  small  part  of 
the  national  calm  that  the  Ministry 
should  have  made  a  universal  im- 
pression of  thoroly  knowing  its 
business. 

But  Great  Britain  under  the  stress 
of  war  has  been  a  political  unit  be- 
fore, tho  never,  so  far  as  I  can  recall 
my  history,  to  quite  the  extent  it  is 
now.  What,  however,  is  really  novel 
and  far  more  moving  is  the  spirit 
that  has  been  evoked  of  genuine  fra- 
ternity. It  is  not  only  parties  but 
classes  that  have  ceased  for  the  time 
to  exist.  Rich  and  poor  beneath  the 
compulsion  of  a  common  affliction 
have  realized  that  they  are  alike  Bri- 
tons and  bound  as  such  to  stand  to- 
gether and  help  one  another  and  the 
nation  thru  the  storm.  The  result  is 
a  great  outpouring  not  merely  of 
money  but  of  the  impulse  to  succor 
and  to  understand.  We  shall  need 
everything  we  can  get  both  of  cash 
and  of  intelligent  sympathy  in  the 
spending  of  it;  for  while  these 
islands,  if  all  goes  well  or  even  mod- 
erately well,  are  destined  to  be 
spared  the  desolating  experiences 
that  have  ravaged  Belgium,  the  mis- 
ery  must  inevitably  be  very  great, 


and  starving  and  maddened  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  thrown  out 
of  work  and  clamorous  for  peace 
might  break  down  the  natioruil  stead- 
fastness and  weaken  the  only  means 
by  which  peace  can  now  be  secured. 
All  Englishmen  and  F^nglishwomen 
see  the  danger  and  are  preparing  to 
fight  it.  Side  by  side  with  the  war 
upon  the  enemy  abroad  there  is  be- 
ing prosecuted  a  war  upon  poverty, 
unemployment  and  distress  at  home; 
and  the  latter  war  is  all  pure  gain 
to  the  nation  that  wages  it,  as  we  in 
Great  Britain  mean  to  wage  it,  in  a 
boundless  spirit  of  compassion, 
benevolence,  unity  and  good  sense. 

So  far,  of  course,  the  pinch  of  the 
struggle  has  hardly  made  itself  felt. 
There   is   universal   retrenchment,   a 
severe  stringency  of  credit,  and  many 
factories  that  sell  their  products  to, 
or  draw  their  raw  material  from,  the 
warring  countries  have  been  forced 
to  close.  But  there  is  nothing  as  yet 
that    foreshadows    anything    like    a 
general  paralysis  of  trade  in  the  near 
future.  On  the  contrary,  the  indus- 
trial machine,  taken  as  a  whole,  has 
borne  the  shock  surprizingly  well  and 
the  most  rational  efforts  will  assur- 
edly be  put  forth  to  keep  it  working. 
Compared  with  Paris,  London  is  at 
this    moment    a    normal   city;    com- 
pared with   any   of  the  Continental 
nations   Great   Britain    is   busy   and 
prospering.  That,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  the  supreme  advantage  of  our  in- 
sular position.  So  long  as  we  are  not 
invaded  and  so  long  as  we  are  still 
enabled   to  keep  a   large  proportion 
of  the  workers  at  home  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  front,  our  fun- 
damental strength  is  being  preserved 
while  that  of  our  foes  and  allies  is 
being  wasted.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
utterly  discreditable  to  us   if,  with 
industry  far  from  stagnant  and  with 
all   the  vital   trade-routes   open   for 
the  transmission  of  our  food  supply, 
we  did  not  face  the  struggle  with  a 
tranquil     resolution.     The    Belgians 
know  what  war  means,  but  we  may 
never  know.  Our  towns  and  villages 
are    not    burning,    our    women    and 
children    are   not   being    indiscrimi- 
nately shot,  no  foreign  soldier  is  on 
British   soil,   no   alien   aeroplane   or 
airship  has  yet  dropt  a  bomb  upon 
us.  These  things  may  come  and  then 
the  temper  of  the  people  will  be  test- 
ed indeed.  At  present  between  us  and 
the  havoc  and  butchery,   the   social 
chaos  and  utter  commercial  stagna- 
tion that  prevail  on  the  Continent, 
there  floats — as  thruout  our  annals 
there  has  always  floated — the  British 
navy.  We  trust  in  it.  But  even  if  the 
fortune  of  events  turns  against  us 
and  the  terrible  discipline  of  inva- 
sion is  imposed  upon  us,  the  nation, 
I  believe,  will  meet  the  greater  ordeal 


with  the  same  expressionless  tenacity 
and  sober  competence  as  it  is  dis- 
playing today. 

That  belief  is  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  our  people  have  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  causes  of  the  present 
ccyuttict,  of  the  reasons  why  Great 
Britain  has  been  impelled  to  Uike 
part  in  it,  and  of  the  ends  we  seek. 
They  are  firmly  convinced  that  Ger- 
man arrogance  and  agression,  and 
nothing  else,  brought  on  the  war. 
They  are  persuaded  that  it  was  sud- 
den only  in  the  manner  and  the  mo- 
ment of  its  coming  and  that  in  every 
other  aspect  it  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  and  carefully  meditated 
plot  for  the  domination  of  Europe, 
the  humbling  of  British  sea-power, 
and  the  building  up  by  force  of  a 
Greater  Germany  overseas  at  our  ex- 
pense. Let  Germany  win  and  all  Eu- 
rope lies  under  the  jackboot  of  Prus- 
sian militarism,  the  independence  of 
the  small  northern  kingdoms  is  gone 
forever,  and  the  larger  states,  our- 
selves among  them,  live  by  German 
sufferance  alone,  their  colonies 
wrested  from  them,  their  wealth 
forced  into  German  coffers,  their 
whole  civilization  twisted  to  conform 
with  German  ideas. 

We  have  taken  up  arms  to  re- 
sist this  ascendency  and  destroy 
it.  We  have  met  and  defeated 
similar  attempts  to  set  up  an  over- 
lordship  in  Europe  in  the  past, 
and  we  shall  meet  and  defeat  this 
one.  Everything  we  have  and  are  and 
may  be  is  at  stake.  Defeat  means 
the  disruption  of  the  empire,  the 
blotting  out  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  role  of  the  powers  that  count,  and 
the  servitude  of  British  policy  to  the 
dictates  of  Berlin. 

We  are  fighting  to  defend  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  pledges 
that  Germany  has  violated  with 
cynical  insolence.  We  are  fighting 
to  ward  off  the  intolerable  men- 
ace of  a  Germany  installed  in  Dutch, 
French  and  Belgian  forts  and  dis- 
puting with  us  the  very  freedom  of 
the  English  Channel.  We  are  fighting 
to  preserve  what  we  already  have, 
our  standing  in  the  world,  our  em- 
pire, our  trade  and  the  free  exercize 
of  all  those  ideals  of  society  and  of 
government  that  are  dear  to  us  be- 
cause they  are  British. 

We  are  fighting,  finally,  to  ensure 
the  inviolability  of  our  island  home 
and  to  reinforce  our  friends  whose 
interests  in  this  supreme  crisis  run 
parallel  to  our  own.  and  whose  tri- 
umph will  be  not  only  our  triumph 
but  the  triumph  of  Liberty  thruout 
Western  Europe.  These  are  great 
causes.  They  will  nerve  our  people  to 
suffer  and  dare  all  things  till  victory 
and  salvation  are  assured. 

Lo}idoti,   August   W 
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BOOKS  THAT  INTERPRET  THE  GREAT  WAR 

MODERN   CiKKMANY— ITS   HISTOKY,  STATECRAFT  AND  NATIONAL   AMBITIONS 


THE  AnierK-aii  public  was 
itntctzed  at  the  suddeiwiess 
with  which  Ciermany  threw 
the  great  nations  ot"  Europe  into  the 
present  bloody  conflict.  Our  people 
have  given  little  attention  to  the 
forcea  that  were  preparing  the  world 
for  such  a  catastrophe,  and  most  of 
them  for  the  moment  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  war  was  pre- 
cipitated by  an  egregious  blunder,  an 
erratic  explosion.  The  great  military 
preparations  of  continental  countries 
were  popuUrly  regarded  as  a  mere 
relic  of  the  past,  an  aspect  of  Euro- 
pean devotion  to  display,  a  great  and 
useless  burden  assumed  to  please  or 
overawe  the  common  people,  in  short, 
a  decorative  part  of  old  world  life 
as  much  in  keeping  with  its  genius 
as  a  ruined  castle  or  a  hall  of  "old 
masters." 

Few  realized  that  these  huge  arm- 
aments were  really  a  menace  to 
civilization  because  they  represented 
a  false  governmental  interpretation 
of  conflicting  racial,  economic  and 
social  forces.  Yet  to  understand  this 
great  war  we  must  lay  aside  narrow 
prejudices  and  inculcated  animosi- 
ties, and  take  a  square  look  into  the 
historic  antecedents,  the  national  re- 
sources, the  popular  aspirations  and 
the  governmental  problems  of  the 
various  countries  involved  in  this 
upheaval. 

Central  in  the  whole  situation,  of 
course,  is  Germany,  not  only  because 
she  cast  the  die  which  set  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  at  each  other's 
throats,  but  because  her  geograph- 
ical position,  her  racial,  industrial 
and  commercial  needs  and  her  polit- 
ical history  and  organization  have  all 
conspired  to  create  grave  interna- 
tional complications  and  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  slowly  urging  her 
leaders  toward  the  present  crisis. 

The  rapid  political  development  of 
Germany  since  1870,  and  especially 
her  astonishing  industrial  and  com.- 
mercial  progress  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades have  served  to  call  forth  quite 
recently  some  valuable  histories  and 
discussions  which  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  present  situation  and 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  it.  A  short 
history  of  Geryyiajiy,^  such  as  that 
just  issued  in  the  series  "The  Mak- 
ing of  the  Nations,"  will  give  one  a 
proper  background  for  an  apprecia- 
tive study  of  German  problems.  For 
hundreds  of  years  of  that  history  he 
will  read  of  little  else  than  wars. 

In  spite  of  the  peaceful  character 
of  the  mass  of  the  German  people 
their  homeland  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  the  battlefield  of  many 
tribes    and    nations.    The    internal 
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strife  of  petty  states  and  the  plun- 
dering inroads  of  foreign  armies 
devastated  the  land  and  crippled  its 
prosperity  in  every  generation  from 
Caesar  to  Napoleon.  Germany's  sad 
history  lends  color  to  the  Prussian 
contention  that  only  a  strong  mili- 
tary leadership  can  keep  the  way 
open  for  national  development  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  it  is  tio  wonder  that 
those  who  have  felt  the  effects  of  the 
blighting  experiences  of  the  past 
bear  with  mild  protests  the  present 
heavy  military  burdens  and  suffer 
the  leadership  of  autocratic,  warlike 
Prussia,  because  her  ascendency  has 
quelled  the  turbulent  princely  rivals 
within  and  stayed  the  destructive  as- 
saults from  without  the  Germanic 
peoples.  Germany  has  never  before 
had  such  an  opportunity  for  peace- 
ful development  as  the  Prussian 
hegemony  has  offered. 

How  this  leadership  was  achieved, 
the  movements  that  led  up  to  it,  the 
problems  with  which  the  Prussian 
statesmen  were  confronted  from  the 
eighteenth  century  onward,  the 
forces  which  they  have  welded  to- 
gether, the  national  and  cultural 
springs  of  modern  Germany,  the 
ideals  and  purposes  of  the  present 
regime — these  may  be  reviewed  in 
the  careful  and  illuminating  studies 
of  Mr.  Perris  in  his  Germany  and 
the  German  Emperor.'-  The  larger 
part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the 
social  and  political  events  and  prob- 
lems of  the  period  since  1870,  and  is 
marked  by  keen  insight  into  the 
characters  of  the  German  leaders 
and  the  trend  of  their  Weltpolitik. 

The  volume  by  the  late  Price  Col- 
lier on  Germany  and  the  Germans 
from  an  American  Point  of  Vieiv^ 
is  a  book  of  somewhat  similar  scope, 
but  it  devotes  more  space  to  the  life 
of  the  people,  the  organization  of  the 
army,  the  recent  industrial  expan- 
sion, the  political  alignments,  and  the 
growth  of  various  social  move- 
ments. Mr.  Collier's  style  is  brisk 
and  sparkling  with  bans  mots.  The 
criticisms  are  strikingly  American 
and  his  comparisons  are  sometimes 
a  bit  overdrawn,  but  the  sympathy 
with  German  institutions  is  genuine, 
and  the  whole  picture  of  life  and 
movement  in  the  empire  is  as  in- 
structive as  it  is  entertaining. 

For  a  descriptive  book  of  the  Ger- 
many of  Todays  the  reader  will  find 
an  excellent  volume  with  that  title  in 
the  "Home  University  Library."  The 
author,  Mr.  Charles  Tower,  describes 
in  a  terse  and  clear  way  the  parlia- 
mentary and  executive  organizations 
of  the  federal  states,  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  empire,  the  relation 


of  Prussia  to  her  sister  kingdoms, 
the  duchies,  and  other  political  units, 
the  conduct  of  munici|)al  affairs,  the 
educational  institutions,  the  re- 
sources of  German  industrial  and 
agricultural  life,  and  the  relations  of 
the  various  social  castes  and  classes 
of  the  empire.  The  volume  is  admira- 
ble in  its  suggestiveness,  condensa- 
tion and  scope. 

The  foregoing  books  will  give  an 
adequate  notion  of  Germany's  strug- 
gle for  her  present  position  in  inter- 
national affairs,  a  good  resume  of 
her  resources  in  peace  and  war,  some 
pregnant  suggestions  of  the  real 
temper  of  her  people,  and  indicate 
the  distinct  cleavage  between  her 
great  progressive,  industrial  and 
peace-loving  populations,  and  the 
ruling  class  of  Prussian  Junkerdom. 
But  it  is  this  latter  class  that  gives 
the  bend  to  the  German  bow,  that 
definitely  determines  the  nation's 
foreign  relations,  directs  her  armies 
and  navy,  strives  to  create  and  di- 
rect public  opinion,  and  holds  the 
power  to  leash  or  loose  the  dogs  of 
war.  What  have  been  and  are  the 
policies  and  purpose  of  this  ruling 
section  of  Germany?  Three  books 
have  been  recently  devoted  to  the  an- 
swer of  this  question.  The  most  defi- 
nite and  laboriously  argued  is  the 
volume  of  Professor  Usher,  already 
noticed  in  The  Independent  (Vol. 
LXXIV,  p.  764),  entitled  Pan-Ger- 
manism, a  Critical  Study  of  the 
German  Schemes  for  the  Conquest  of 
the  World.^  Altho  some  deductions 
from  the  author's  conclusions  must 
be  made  on  the  ground  that  individ- 
ual utterances  cannot  be  taken  as 
deliberate  state  policies,  and  that  he 
has  too  frequent  recourse  to  the  im- 
agination, nevertheless,  Professor 
Usher's  array  of  German  pronounce- 
ments interpreted  in  the  light  of 
passing  events  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Are  force  and  craft 
necessary  concomitants  to  the  Ger- 
man ambition  for  world  mastery,  and 
are  all  these  latent  or  active  thoughts 
in  Prussian  diplomacy?  Professor 
Usher  would  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  if  one  accepts  this  conclu- 
sion he  will  understand  the  mar- 
shalling of  German  industrial  forces, 
the  direction  of  her  commercial 
agencies,  the  creation  of  armies  and 
navies,  her  colonial  schemes  and 
diplomatic  efforts  in  the  light  of  this 
this  great  world  purpose.  All  have 
been  organized  and  pushed  forward 
with  a  far-reaching  view  to  Ger- 
many's armed  domination  of  inter- 
national policies. 

This   conception    will    be   strongly 
encouraged   in    many    minds   by   the 
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reading  of  Prince  von  Biilow's 
account  of  Imperial  Germany;''  where 
we  get  a  view  of  German  diplomacy 
and  problems  of  statecraft  from  the 
inside.  But  that  many  responsible 
leaders  have  seen  no  issue  out  of 
Germany's  struggle  for  supremacy 
without  war  we  are  assured  by  Gen- 
eral F.  von  Bernhardi's  Germany 
and  the  Next  War,'  which  was  re- 
garded when  published  a  couple  of 
years  ago  as  a  sensational  bid  for 
heavier  war  appropriations,  but  is 
read  now  in  the  light  of  Germany's 
dash  into  Belgium  as  a  singularly 
accurate  revelation  of  the  imperial 
army  plans. 

Such  writers  and  diplomats  as 
these,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Treitschke  and  Bismarck,  have  never 
ceased  to  magnify  the  world  destiny 
of  united  Germany  and  the  necessity 
of  a  mighty  military  force  to  over- 
awe her  enemies  and  eventually  to 
destroy  all  opposition  to  her  de- 
mands. Slowly  but  surely  during  the 
last  fifty  years  these  efforts  have  at- 
tained a  measure  of  success  in  Prus- 
sianizing the  whole  German  people. 

But  if  the  military  head  of  Ger- 
many is  Prussia,  the  head  of  Prussia 
is  William  II.  No  man  has  fully 
gauged  Germany  until  he  knows  the 
Emperor,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
transform  the  educational,  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  country 
and  embodies  so  many  national  traits 
and  aspirations.  An  interesting  bi- 
ography of  William  of  Germany  is 
at  hand,  written  by  an  English  ad- 
mirer. The  rise  of  Germany  to  a 
world  power  of  dominating  influence 
i.s  coextensive  with  the  life  of  her 
present  ruler,  and  the  story  of  his 
career  i.s  therefore  history  as  well  as 
biography.  Much,  indeed,  that  ought 
to  be  included  under  the  latter  term 
i.s  unavailable  because  the  subject  of 
the  sketch  .still  lives.  The  book  is 
more  laudatory  than  critical,  but  it 
is  well  written  and  quite  worth  read- 
ing. 

But,  best  of  all,  we  have  a  book 
written  by  a  great  student  of  world 
affairs  on  The  German  Emperor 
anfl  the  Peace  of  the  World.'  The  au- 
thor, Alfred  H.  Fried,  the  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  makes  a 
careful  examination  of  the  career 
and  utterances  of  the  Kaiser  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  modern  peace 
movement.  The  general  conclusion 
toward  which  the  study  points  is 
well  .stated  in  a  preface  written  by 
Mr,  Norman  Angell.  He  a.s.sert.s  that 
Fried's  testimony  "should,  once  for 
ail,  destroy  the  legend"  that  the  ruler 
of  Germany  "\n  that  disturbing  ele- 
,  ment  in  the  world  peace  whifh  \',f- 
norance  has  so  long  represented  him 
to  be."  Thi.t  \%  certainly  indicated  by 
hiH  utterances  and  the  peaceful  years 
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"  Lxicri  not  sutler  t'roni  the  inaviUtble  comparibun 
with  'The  Judgment  House  and  The  Right  of 
Way,'  for  in  neither  has  Parker  produced  such 
characters.  Kitty  brings  all  the  glory  of  morning 
happinciis      She  ia  the  spirit  of  the  whcatlands 

of  the  North-west.  '      Bullimort  Evmng  Sun. 


"The  fortunes  and  insurgency  ot  the  new  gene- 
ration a  great  theme,  thoughtfully  and  power- 
fully presented,  so  a  story  of  compelling  interest. 
There  is  no  Hattery  in  the  statement  that  this 
Iwok  is  one  of  the  really  great  pieces  of  modern 

fiction."— A/«u)  York  World. 
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in  the  slums,  anywhere— whose  skill  no  other 
writer  has  outdone.  There  are  estimates  of  life, 
thrown  out  from  prison,  from  the  watches  of  a 
battle,  that  take  place  with  the  deepest  in  any 

other  book." — BoMton  Trantript. 


"This  story  of  Rome  is  Baroness  Orc/y  at  her 
beat  and  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar of  her  works,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
when  the  success  of  'El  Dorado'  and  'The 
Scarlet  Pimpyerner  is  considered -strong  and 
impressive  is  'UNTO  CAESAR  ."-Bottor,  Time^. 


THE  MIRACLE  MAN  THE  MILKY  WAY 


By  FRANK  L.  PACKARD  Set  $l.2S       By  F.  TENNYSON  JESSE  Net  $l.2S 


"A  book  of  surprises.  A  wonderfully  interesting 
story,  that  is  just  as  full  as  it  can  be  of  suspense 
and  excitement  and  satisfying  climax ;  tenderness 
and  charm.  The  Patriarch  is  lovable  and  his 
gentle  spirit  seems  to  permeate  every  situation." 

— Boob  News  Monthly. 


"The  elusive,  dainty  charm  of  youth  makes 
this  the  one  novel  of  the  season  that  must  not 
be  missed.  The  odd,  delightful  people  in  it  are 
so  light  of  heart  and  hefel  that  they  lift  the  most 
prosaic  of  us  to  the  cloud-lands  of  romance." 

— Indianapolis  News. 


GRAY    YOUTH,      a  very  Modem        GILLESPIE 


Courtship.    By  OLIVER  ONIONS.     Net  $l.so       By  J.  MACDOUGALL  HAY 


Net  $1.40 


"Modernity,  the  topmost  toss  and  froth  of  it,  is 
satirized  in  a  thoroughly  good  new  novel, 
GRAY  YOUTH,  which  suggests  comparison 
with  the  best  work  of  Wells  and  Bennett. 
Keener,  cleverer  narrative  and  situation  than 
has  appeared  this  many  a  day." 

— Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


"It  is  all  vivid,  distinct,  alive.  The  salt  spray 
'blown  over  the  little  town  tingles  on  one's  lips; 
the  scent  of  the  heather  rises  to  one's  nostrils. 
One  knows  every  turn  of  the  narrow  streets. 
A  remarkable  novel" 

— New  York  Times. 
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of  hi.s  rule.  But  Fried  closes  his  fine 
volume  with  u  ijreat  appeal  and  a 
prophecy.  He  declares  that  the  Em- 
peror could,  if  he  would,  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  peace  movement  and  in- 
sure its  dominance  in  the  world.  "He 
could,"  the  author  says,  "link  his 
name  forever  witli  this  great  time, 
and  win  the  most  precious  laurels.  If 
he  does  not,  history  will  never  forget 
that  the  most  remarkable  monarch, 
the  most  prominent  personality  of 
the  age,  was  unable  to  grasp  the  pos- 
sibilities of  its  greatest  problem." 
"But  the  Emperor  wishes  to  take  the 
step.  He  is  hindered  only  by  the  men 
who  surround  him,  and  who  have 
not  kept  pace  with  him  in  their  de- 
velopment. He  is  hindered  by  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  past 
.  .  .  who  wish  to  put  the  clock  back. 
But  the  clock  will  not  be  put  back. 
The  hour  will  come  when  the  Em- 
peror will  throw  off  his  fetters,  when 
he  will  perceive  that  it  is  now  time 
to  carry  out  the  promise  he  gave 
when  he  said:  'I  only  wish  that 
European  peace  lay  in  my  hands,  I 
should  certainly  take  care  that  it 
should  never  be  disturbed.'  It  now 
lies  in  his  hands,"  continues  Fried. 
"The  world  and  history  await  a 
deed!"  The  deed  which  Fried  ex- 
pected was  never  ..erformed.  Wil- 
liam hesitated.  The  opportunity  was 
lost.  History  will  write  a  strangely 
different  record,  and  the  world  will 
pronounce  judgment  accordingly. 
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IDEALS   AND   PROGRESS   IN   MEDICINE 

The  place  of  research  in  medical 
practise  and  in  medical  education  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  thirty  odd  ad- 
dresses and  lectures  gathered  by  Pro- 
fessor Cattell  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  "Science  and  Education"  series  un- 
der the  title  Medical  Research  and  Ed- 
ucation. The  observer  of  tendencies  in 
society  and  in  education  and  the  stu- 
dent interested  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  no  less  than  the  practising 
physician,  will  find  in  this  book  valua- 
ble suggestions  and  inspiration.  The 
idealists  among  the  leading  medical 
men  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  economic  competi- 
tion; and  they  urge  a  readjustinei\i  of 
the  relations  between  the  physician  and 
the  community. 

Sv'it'iioo    rr^vss,    Ji, 
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WORD  PICTURES  OF  THE  WAR 

From  behind  the  censorship  veil 
have  come  only  the  barest  bulletins 
and  the  most  meager  details  as  to 
the  life-and-death  struggle  now  be- 
ing fought,  on  which  hangs  so  much 
of  the  fate  of  Europe.  Only  from  the 
returning  wounded  and  the  refugees 
from  the  stricken  districts  is  it  pos- 
sible to  get  any  conception  of  its 
varying  fortunes,  of  the  ghastliness 
of  its  details,  and  above  all,  of  the 
grim  humor  with  which  the  humxan 
being  seems  to  be  capable  of  endow- 
ing any  situation.  Below  are  a  few 
of  these  word-pictures  of  the   war: 

HOW  THE  BRITISH  STEMMED  THE  GERMAN 
TIDE  AT  MONS 

"When  the  history  of  the  tremen- 
dous struggle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mons  and  Charleroi — a  titanic  combat 
lasting  five  days — is  written."  tele- 
graphs the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  from  Boulogne.^ 
"the  historian  will  pen  nerhaps  the 
most  glorious  chapter  whichever  has 
been  or  ever  will  be  added  to  the  his- 
tory of  British  and  French  arms. 
When,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  are 
able  to  weigh  all  the  features  of  that 
stupendous  combat,  in  which  were 
locked  the  vast,  stem  legions  of  Prus- 
sian military  autocracy  and  the  pick 
of  the  British  and  French  military 
strength,  the  forces  of  freedom;  when 
we  know  the  gain  and  loss,  the  tragedy 
and  heroism  of  it  all,  there  will  shine 
resplendently  forth  a  stirring  story  of 
martial  glor>'  which  will  make  it  matter 
but  little  which  way  the  advantage 
went. 

"From  the  lips  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it,  from  the  wounded  taken  out 
of  the  battle  of  giants,  from  refugees 
who  fled  from  their  blurred  and  black- 
ened homesteads  and  their  villages  <lf'- 
voured  by  fire  and  shattered  by  shell. 
I  have,  during  the  last  two  days,  heard 
enough  to  be  able  to  Die^-e  totrether  a 
story  of  the  struggle  which  dwarfs  all 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

"One  of  the  men  on  the  hospital  train 
gave  me  this  description : 

"'As  a  rule,  their  big  gun  fire  was 
mighty  poor,  tho  they  did  go  in  for 
quantity.  In  the  trenches  we  used  to 
watch  the  German  gunners  trying  to  hit 
conHpiruou.s  parts  of  Mons,  and  every 
time  they  missed  we  gave  them  a  'heer 
which  they  could  hear.  It  was  really 
aBtr>unding  what  they  could  mins.  I 
think  we  fan  beat  everybody  at  markB- 
manship.' 

"'And  the  British  artillery?'  I  asked, 

"'Why,  it  was  magnificent — if  there 
had  only  been  more  of  it.  But  the  Tler- 
mans  got,  as  it  was,  nerhans  a  I'ood 
deal  more  than  they  ever  expected.  The 
artillerymen,  tt}0,  were  de«perately 
cftf,\.  ()n  one  orranion-  I  think  it  wan 
lat*-  on  Monday  we  held  a  noKition 
al/<;ut  five  or  «ix  hundred  yards  from 
the  German  lines.  We  eould  nee  l.hem 
quit*  flearly.  They  mostly  were  stand- 
ing up  frcHh  troopH,  I  think  they 
were,  lieing  brought  up  for  another  nt- 
fiirk.  The  order  wan  given  to  u«  to  fix 
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Ask  the  Soda  Man 
he'll  tell  you  the 
crowd  drinks 


mi\ 


The  drink  with  dash — 
vim — vigor  and  go  to  it 
The  thirsty  one's  one  best 
beverage.  Delicious  and 
refreshing. 

Demanrl  the  Kt-niiine  by  full  name — 
Nicknames  encourage  substitution. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 

ATLANTA,   GA. 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow   think 
of  Coca  -  Cola. 


ONE  VOTE  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  ANOTHER 

WHEN    IT    COMES    TO    CHOOSING    A 

NEWSPAPER  FOR   YOUR  BOY 

You  want  your  boy  to  read  good  lilcralure.  Every  ihoughl- 
ful  mother  and  father  wishes  the  same  thing.  Then  send 
him  every  week  a  copy  of  The  Independent.  You  will 
find  it  will  stimulate  both  his  mind  and  his  imagination.  It 
will  help  to  crowd  out  what  you  don't  want  him  to  reat!. 
Take  out  a  subscription   for  him  now.     It  is  the  best  way. 

Ihelnbeptntitnt 

THE  INOI.SPENSABLE  WEEKLY  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER 
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C"N»llL1  ll.  UT,  r,tt.-u.»l^.h 

THt  tLY  SCHOOL 

Fur  ^ub.     la  ittt:  <.oiiatry       Oae  huur  truiii  New  York  City 


A  H<)\l(-'  S<  flOOL 

l>  home  !»chuol  lur  liiniled  nuiiih«*r  ot  yuuii*: 

chil  1  iivKtual  ^ttenooM     Terinii  rea^uiiaLilr.     Ai 

THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,    CONNECTICUT. 
A    Sch.ml    til    tb«»    I'ipiiiitry    fur   «Uty    boys.      New 
O' miiasliiiii       IIIusii-Hii'U   circular.      .Vildregg  JOHN 
C.    hUlN.SM.Vltl!;,    lliaJ    iluHtc-r. 


H  I  L  LS  IDE 


NORiV/\LH 
Conneollcul 

Foaaded  by  Eliiabcth  B   Mead.  1883 

A  school  tut  iiitla.  One  hour  ttom  New  York* 
LVriihtiic  admit:)  lo  IcaJiJitf  cullctfcj.  dcr. 
<-rj  dffti  spccul  C()ur:iri>.  New  :ichool  buildiii)£ 
Martaret  R  Breadlioter  A.B  Vasnr.  Prin 
Vida  Hunt  Fraocis    B  L  .  Sauth,  Assodale 
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MISS  HOWE  Al^D  MISS  MAROT  S  SCHOOL 


A     C'OUNTKY     BoAKUl.NO     SCHOOL     FOR    GiRLS. 

Miss    Malvina 
Miss   Makv   Lo 


Miss    Malvina   A.    IIow.k      )    Principals. 
UlSE    -Marot    J  "^ 


SAINT  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

WATERBURY.   CONN. 

Outdoor  sports.  Oymnasiuin.  School  farm.  60  acres  of  meadou 
and  woodland.  Cohe^^r  Kiitrance  Ct-rtiniMle.  llousrhold  Arts  anil 
Crafts.     MISS  F.MILY  GARD.NKK  MLNKU,  A.M.,  Principal. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

The  Lucia  Gale  Barber  School 

OF  RHYTHM  AND  CORRELATED  ARTS. 
A  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Regular  ami  Special  Louises.  Kliytluule  train- 
ing for  health  and  artistic  develoinuent.  Music. 
Klne  and  Industrial  Arts,  Secretarial  and  Parlia- 
mentary Law  Courses.  The  Original  Normal 
Tralnlns  and  Practice  School  of  Rhythm.  High- 
est enilorsement.  Social  advantages.  Catalog. 
iMARY  R  iIALK  DAVIS.  Pd.  M..  Principal,  2(K>:! 
Coiuuihia   Road,    Washington.    D.   C. 


^^-/^  Ij  lI^\i^!^^S. 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Located  in  the  finest  resiilential  section  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital.  overlooking  Uupont  Circle.  Delightful  school  life,  com- 
bined with  Washington  advantages.  Tavo  years'  course 
for  high  school  graduates.  Gener.il  and  Special 
Courses.  Department  of  Domestic  Science,  Music. 
Elocution.  Modern  Languages.  Outdoor  sports.  Sight 
seeing  each  week.    $600  a  >ear  upward. 

EDW.  "W.  THOMPSON,  Prin. 
1601  Connecticut  Ave.  'Washington,  D.  C. 


FLORIDA 


\1/HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
•'  lineinent    in  stuffy  and  superheated   school   rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art.  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  \S  .  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph.D.,  LL  D  (Ober- 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamiltoo  Holt.  Trustee. 

CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

An  Episcopal  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Regular 
and  Special  Courses.  Also  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Culture.  Admirable  situation  and  sur- 
roundings. Genial  climate,  careful  home  life,  capable 
teachers.      Moderate  rates.      Reopens  Oct.  7. 

Rt.  Rev.  CAMERON  MANN,  D.D.,  Pres.  of  Board 
Rev.   RODERICK  P.  COBB,  A.M.,  Principal 


.MAK  V  l.ANU 


COUCHER  COLLEGE 

BALllMORt,  MD. 

•1  One  of  the  six  colleges  for  women 
placed  in  Class  I  by  the  United  Slates 
Bureau  of  Education. 

•I  A  thorough  training  amid  congenial 
surroundings  and  under  beneficial  in- 
fluences. 

•I  Special  advantages  of  a  large  City 
known  for  its  sound  educational  and 
cultural  life. 

For  information  address 

PRESIDENT   WILLIAM   W.  GUTH 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut    Hill    Academy 

A  school  for  boys 
J.  L.  Patterson,  Headmaster 

Chestnut  Hili,  Pa. 


Mercersburg  Academy  PoTemost 

prri.aralory  schools  in  Ainenca.  dt-veloping  in  Loss  those  qualities 
that  make  men  of  character  and  action.  Prepares  for  .dl  colleges. 
technical  schools  and  business.  Send  ioi  catalogue.  Address 
Box  No.  1%.  Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  Lli.I).,  Headmaster, 
Mercersburg,  Pa. 


riTTSBURGII,    Pa. 


Woodland   Road. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 

Foity-sixth  year.  Dcliglitttil  location  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Social 
Service,  Music  anj  Expression.  Athletics.  DIL- 
WORTH  llAl^L.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certificate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora   Hcle.x    Coolidge,    Acting   President. 


THE  YEATES  SCHOOL 

Sixtieth  Year  opens  September  22,  1914. 

In  the  "Garden  County"  of  the  United  States. 
Limited  to  fifty  boys.     Thorough   preparation  for  all 
Colleges.     Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  all  sports. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     NO  EXTRAS. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE  HEADMASTER,   Box  524,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


INDIANA 


>» 


Noire  Dame  "World  Famed 

The  University  includes  the  Colleges  of  Classics, 
Letters,  History.  Ecoiioniics.  Journalism,  Archi- 
tecture, Law,  Biology,  Cheiuistry,  Pharmacy  and 
Engineering  (Civil,  Mechanical.  Electrical.  Mining 
iiiid  Chemical).  Board  and  tuition,  $400.00  a  year. 
Preparatory  School  for  l«)ys  over  thirteen,  $400. Oo. 
PrimaTy  School  for  boys  under  thirteen,  .$250.00. 
For  Catalogue  address  (specifying  department): 
DEPARTMENT   E,  NOTRE    D.VME,    INDIANA 

NORTH    CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

**MONT    EDGECOMBE" 

A  country  school  for  girls.  Thorough  college 
preparation.  Careful  training  in  every  depart- 
ment. A  refined  cultured  home.  (?Irls  are  ineiu- 
liers  of  the  family  and  receive  individual  care. 
Nuinher  limited.  Fine  clliuate  maki'.>»  It  possible 
to  enjoy  i>utdoor  life  all  winter.  .Vrti'slan  water. 
()|M'n  tires.  Sunny  rooms.  Two  ri'sldent  physi- 
cians. Terms  $SOt).  For  further  Information,  ad- 
dress till'  .Secretary,  Mont  Edgecombe  School, 
Rocky    Mount,     North    Carolina. 


bayonets.  It  was  evidently  to  be  a 
fharj^e,  the  thiiit*'  we  especially  hat!  been 
waitint^  for.  In  the  sunlight  the  bayo- 
nets flashed,  and  we  waited  for  orders. 
"  'The  (Jennans  nuist  have  seen  our 
bayonets  flashing,  tor  down  they  went 
on  their  faces.  If  there  is  one  thinj? 
they  fear,  it  is  a  bayonet  attack.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  hail  of  bullets,  and 
the  order  to  fhar^e  did  not  come.  We 
retired  a  little  way  after  that,  and  ad- 
vanced to  much  the  same  position  a.uain 
just  as  darkness  came.  We  could  see 
the  j^round  well  in  front  of  us  simply 
littered  with  (Jerman  dead.  It  cost  us 
a  lot,  too.  At  one  time  early  the  next 
day  we  Kot  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  them.  I  am  sure  we  must  have 
nearly  wiped  out  those  in  front  of  us.'  " 

BAYONET  CHARGE  UP  CLIFF 

A  Reuter  dispatch  gives  this  account 
of  the  fight  for  the  ancient  citadel  dom- 
inating the  town  of  Dinant: 

"The  citadel  was  captured  by  the 
Germans,  who  hoisted  their  flag  on  it 
at  1:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  .  . 

"The  French  artillery  silenced  the 
German  guns,  and  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  Germans  were  retreat- 
ing. Only  the  citadel  continued  to  show- 
er lead  on  the  advancing  French.  .  .  . 

"The  French,  when  the  bugle  sound- 
ed the  charge,  fixed  their  bayonets  and 
began  to  swarm  up  the  numerous  steep 
and  rocky  paths  leading  to  the  summit, 
under  a  deadly  hail  from  the  machine 
guns  and  rifles  above,  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  German  flag  floating 
from  the  citadel.  They  climbed  steadily, 
however,  disregarding  their  losses,  and 
a  well-planted  French  shell  silenced  the 
machine  gun  fire  a  few  minutes  later. 
The  French  soldiers  tore  down  the  en- 
emy's flag,  while  the  scaling  party  fired 
down  on  the  fleeing  Germans." 

HOW  THE  "AMPHION"  WAS  SUNK 

First  blood  to  the  German  navy  came 
when  the  small  British  cruiser  "Am- 
phion"  was  sunk  by  striking  a  mine. 
Here  is  the  account  of  one  of  the  .sea- 
men who  witnessed  it: 

"It  was  6:30  o'clock  when  the  'Am- 
phion'  struck  the  mine.  A  sheet  of  flame 
instantly  engulfed  the  bridge.  The  cap- 
tain was  rendered  insensible  and  he  fell 
to  the  floor.  As  soon  as  the  captain  re- 
covered consciousness  he  rang  to  the 
engineers  to  stop  the  engines,  which 
were  still  going  at  revolutions  for 
twenty  knots.  As  all  the  forward  part 
of  the  'Amphion'  was  on  fire  it  was 
found  impossible  to  reach  the  bridge  or 
flood  the  fore  magazine. 

"The  ship's  back  appeared  to  be 
broken  and  she  was  already  settling 
down  by  the  bows.  All  efforts  therefore 
were  directed  to  placing  the  wounded 
in  places  of  safety  in  case  of  an  ex- 
plosion and  in  getting  the  cruiser  in 
tow  by  the  stern. 

'•By  the  time  the  destroyers  had 
closed  in  it  was  clearly  time  to  abandon 
the  ship.  The  men  fell  in  for  this  pur- 
pose with  the  same  composure  that  had 
marked  their  behavior  thruout.  All  was 
done  without  hurry  or  confusion  and 
twenty  minutes  after  the  cruiser  struck 
the  mine  the  men,  the  officers  and  lastly 
the  captain  had  left  the  ship. 
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"Three  minutes  after  the  captain  had 
left  another  explosion  occurred.  This 
enveloped  and  blew  up  the  entire  fore 
part  of  the  vessel.  The  effect  of  this 
showed  that  the  'Amphion'  must  havp 
struck  the  second  mine,  which  exploded 
the  fore  magazine.  Debris  falling  from 
a  great  hight  struck  the  rescue  boats 
and  the  destroyers  and  one  of  the  'Am- 
phion's'  shells  burst  on  the  deck  of  one 
of  the  destroyers,  killing  two  English- 
men  and   one   German   prisoner. 

"The  afterpart  of  the  'Amphion'  then 
began  to  settle  quickly  until  its  fore- 
most section  was  on  the  bottom  and 
the  whole  afterpart  was  inclined  to  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  In  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  this  also  had  dis- 
appeared." 

BLEW  UP  FORT  AND  DIED  A  HERO 

The  Paris  Ministry  of  War  issued  the 
following  communique  concerning  the 
holding  out  of  the  Liege  forts: 

"The  Chaudefontaine  fort  at  Liege 
was  the  scene  of  an  act  of  heroism 
which  brilliantly  affirms  once  more  the 
valor  of  the  Belgian  army. 

"Major  Nameche  commanded  the  fort 
which  controls  the  railway  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  Liege  via  the  Verviers 
and  Chaudefontaine  tunnel.  The  fort 
was  bombarded  continuously  and  very 
violently  by  the  Germans.  When  it  was 
only  a  heap  of  debris  and  the  com- 
mander judged  that  resistance  was  im- 
possible he  blockaded  the  tunnel  by 
producing  collisions  between  several  lo- 
comotives which  had  been  sent  into  it. 
Then  he  set  fire  to  the  fuses  of  mines 
in  the  tunnel. 

"His  task  thus  done.  Major  Na- 
meche did  not  wish  to  see  the  German 
flag  float  ever  over  the  ruins  of  his  fort. 
He  therefore  exploded  all  the  remain- 
ing powder  and  blew  up  everything,  in- 
cluding himself.  Such  an  act  of  heroism 
is  beyond  all  comment." 

RODE  INTO  DEATHS  JAWS 

A  correspondent  de.scribing  the  fight- 
ing before  Malines  says: 

"I  could  see  dark  blue  masses  of  Bel- 
gian infantry  falling  back,  cool  as  on 
a  winter's  morning.  Thru  a  mistake, 
two  battalions  of  carbineers  did  not  re- 
receive  the  order  to  retire  and  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  destruction.  To 
reach  them  a  messenger  would  have 
had  to  traverse  a  mile  of  open  road 
swept  by  shrieking  shrapnel.  A  colonel 
Hummoned  a  gendarme  and  gave  him 
the  orders  and  he  set  spurs  to  his  hor^e 
and  tore  down  the  road,  an  archaic  Hg- 
ure  in  towering  bearskin.  It  was  a  ride 
into  the  jaws  of  death. 

"He  saved  bin  troops,  but  as  they  f';ll 
back  the  German  gunners  got  the  range 
and  dropt  Hhell  upon  «he]l  into  the  run- 
ning fojumn.  Road  arul  fielfis  were 
dotted  with  rorpses  in   Belgian  blue. 

"At  nr>f>n  the  HelgianH  and  Germans 
were  in  pla'e.H  only  fifty  yards  apart, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  sounderl  like 
a  yiy  drawing  a  stick  along  the  palingH 
of  a  picket  fence  The  railway  embank- 
ment from  which  I  viewed  the  bal.tle 
was  fairly  farpet,<'d  with  rorpKes  of  in- 
fantrymen killed  yeHt^rrday.  I  Haw  peas- 
antn  throw  twelve  into  one  grave." 


ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  University  School 
of  Music  leading  to  acade 
Voice  Pedagogy.  Literary 
eluded  without  extra  cost, 
nient    and    beautiful    situati 

The  professional  Strin 
Choir,  the  Evanston  Musi 
totaling   over    2,000   voices 

Send  for  detailed  desc 


Peter  C.  Lutkin,  Dean 

of  Music  offers  courses  in   Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Voice  and   Theory 
mic   degrees.      Also  courses    in    Public   School    Music,   and   I'iano  and 

studies    in    the    College    of    Liberal    Arts   or    Evanston    Academy    in- 
Thorough   Preparatory   School   maintained.      Refined   social   environ- 
on  on   the   wooded   shores  of  Lake   Micliigan. 

g  Quartet,   the  student   Symphony   Orchestra  of  sixty,  the  A  Capella 
cal  Club  and  the  great   North   Shore   Musical  Festivals  with  choruses 
offer  unparalleled  practical  advantages, 
ription   of  courses  and  book  of   Evanston  views. 


SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY  Robert  L.  Cumnock,  Director 

A  University  Professional  School  for  advanced  study  in  Expression,  Public  Speaking,  De- 
bate, Oral   English  and  kindred   subjects. 

America's    Best-Equipped   School  of   Expression. 

A  School  for  Teachers,  Public  Speakers,  Readers,  Professional  Men  and  Women,  and  for 
all  seeking  culture  development.     Positions  secured  for  all  capable  graduates. 

Fall  Term  Opens  September  15  For  Book  of  Courses  and  Views  address 

A.  W.  HARRIS,  Pres. 

422  Northwestern  University  Bldg.  Dearborn  and  Lake  Sts.,  Chicago 


l^y^BOOK 


FREE 


Read  oar  SO-pa^e  book  before  enrolling  for  any  law  eourse.% 

r  Tells  how  to  judge  the  claims  of  correspondence  schools, 
also  explains  the  American  SebooPs  simple  new  method  ol 
home  law  instruction.  Prepared  by  56  of  America's  greatest 
legal  authorities— ^8  more  subjects  and  30  more  authors  than 

I  any  other  correspondence  law  course.  13  volume  Law 
I-ibrary,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Cas»  Books  furnished  free. 
Don't  fail  to  investigate  before  taking  up  the  Study  ol  law. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  book. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  2516.  Drexcl  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-paje  illuslr.ited  h.'iud-book :  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
he-ilth,  children  ;  horue-study  Dnyufitic  Sciettcc  courses.  For 
home-making  and  wfll-paid  positions. 

Annican  Sdiool  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  SL.  Chicago,  III. 


1881 


1914 


Kindergarten  Collegiate  Institute 

Formerly  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Two  years'  diploma  course  —  Special  Courses. 
Folk  Games.  Stories.  Psychology  Ethics.  Infant 
Hygiene.  Child  in  the  City  University  Instruc- 
to  s.  University  Credits.  Address  EVA  B. 
WHITMORE,  Fine  Arts  Building,  410  South 
Michigan  Ave..   Department  506 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offer*  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For     detailed     In- 
formation   address 


23rd  Year       U.ofC.(DiT.  M.)aittfo,lll.   "  "' 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE    DE  MERITTE    SCHOOL 

OffiTH  ij[(r|il  lonal  opiHprtuMlt.v  for  linvH  .iiid  .voiini; 
ti'i'ii  of  cli.iriKiiT  mill  iililllty  tn  fiiipiiri'  for  I'ol- 
l<'K<-  arid  tin-  M.'iHHucUiiHi'ttM  IriHtltiili-  of  Ti'chiiol- 
'igy.     Hi-iifl   rdri'ular.     Addrcm  815  UoyUtoti  strfct. 


MISS  GUILD  AND  MISS  EVANS'  SCHOOL 
29-31  Fairfield  St..  cor.  Coiumonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
S3d  TPar.  College  preparatory  aiirl  irenpral  courses. 
Speeial  advantages!  in  Art.  Music.  Langiiiics.  and 
Household  .^rts.  Visitors  cordially  welcomed. 
Send    for    catalogue. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SUUTHWICK.  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  V.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  col- 
leges, normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than 
we  can  fill.  Courses  in  literature,  oratoiy, 
pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic 
art/etc.     School  opens  Sept.  2Jnd. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS.    Dean 
Huntin;;ton  Chambers  Boston.  Mass. 


CUSHING    ACADEMY 

ASHBUHNHAM,    MASS. 

By  r(>ason  of  its  endowment  it  offers  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  priced  scliool.  Moderate  terms. 
Gymnasiiini.  Atliletic  Held,  (.'o-educational.  For 
catalogue.    :nldre>5s 

H.   S.   COWELL.   A.M.,   Principal. 


>-»  SHORT  -  STORY  \yRITING 

r^fj  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc* 
\  ,0U  ture,  and  writinjf  of  the  Slmri  story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^>sjr    Ber^  EHenwfln.  Kdilor  I, lppincott*s  Magazine. 

^^^V  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THE  HOME  t'OKKKsrONDENCE  Sl'HUOL 

J>i.  EMn»«Iii  Uept.  aO£,  tsiirlDrcfli'ld,  Hsbs. 


;iiiliiliiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiliiliiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiilli|j 

I  THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL  | 

"          An  Open-air  School  for  Girls  Directed  by  m 

-      Miss  HELEN   FAIRMAN  COOKE.  A.B.,  Wellesley  | 

■      Miss  MARION  F.  E.  COOKE,  A.B..  Wellesley  ? 

i        Opeo  September  24,  1914,  to  Juae  17.  1915  = 

^          Home  life — open  air  living — careful  study  = 

^     (;f    the    in(livi<lual    girl — tliorouglincss   in   all  = 

m    tilings — .simplicity — insistence   ui)oii    physical  = 

■■     ;iii<l  mental   liealtli   as  a   foundation    for  cliar-  5 

~    .icter     training   for   happiness  and  efificiency.  S 

"     I'or  circular  .uldrcss  ■ 

Miss  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE  | 

2    The  Brookfield  School        North  Brookfield,  Mass.  = 

niiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliililllllliitiiiiliiliiliiliiliiliiiiiiiiiiirs 


i)Biiii5ap;i 
131  f**!  tin  PI' 


SEA 
PINES 


home:   school  for  girls 

Dlnllnrtlvely  Ocvolcd  to  Dcvcloplnfi  Prrnonnllllcn 

Grnillfi'-  h.ilM'V  li"MK-  HI*-  ;  |i»  r'ion  il  ,i!t*iinnii  .iimI  I  .irf,  *  .lowlriif  Mtrl'i  iji'.pli"!  I.\  vvlmlr- 
•i<iiM<-  .111.1  Lciiiilliil  lli-.il'i  '.i  ii'i'fiil  wiini.iiilioii.l.  'Ilii-  f'.iiii-  (  Hill, III-  Ih  (ixeoiilloiially 
favoriiiile  for  an  outdoor   llfM,   whl.  h   wr  mnlii'  iillruilK-    in. I    n  linlni;,     line 

hiiliflrr'l  .((  f'-H  :    idfi'"    iffivtu,    nillO  ('•'•1   ol    »*cn>ili(>«r,    [ii»nlr<..       Il\ifl*'li*'    -lli'l    iM'M.ils  iirr 

fili..rrvffl  f<i|irr  hill  V  for  r' Miltn   In   tif.ijtli,  .  Imr.K  u-r  ittnl   r-ilii' .iMini       '.\i -.11.'.,    Mii-tj., 

Ifiiii'llwdfk,  hoinc-»ltr:  Arl'i,  l-rrni  h.  *  .rrlii.ili,  Sp.inlsli— inillvr  ir.i.  Ii.i  >,  Alll.r.iii' Ik'« 
1,1  (y  nii'lr-r  ixll'lil  Jin.l  <lllliil«lii«lli  ln«lri|i  liirn.   A.l.lriii'4  RnV,  Til  on  III  M  III  I'k  lord. 

IWiKM  Kiiliti  Ml  cU  ford,  I'l  liielpiilii,  !•  (I    II., X  I',  Rrnwflliii  ,C:mp>'  foil.  Mmiib. 
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lilt  iVllSSt5  AlLtIV  SCHOOL 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

.Sri.   lillUC     ,|l<<l     I'l  '   I>.iiuIm1  V      |M'|iurlUli-|ltli.         Atlili-tlc- 

dfliN.       V\\  '      '     11  siili'iii't-    liallM, 

('iitMtfi-     ui  ^>r     illunliati'ii 

IlKlikll'l  !■  '.\   \  1   u       I..II  II  ,     I'liu- 


LAWktMt  :\( ADLviY  ,^..r""":[K,..rr./;:f 

U  isliiiu.      4    tiiillil- 

li  liower   mlHiitl 

t-.    J..,...,    ,1.     1 i.il.itj. 

VUriilil  ,(     CUlUmi.   A.M.,   Prlucliml. 


w 


T^\       THE  Mt 


KITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


1*«1        '  '  .ly    lc:>:i<'U:>   iu  the 

^     X.      t<^''  tih>tt  l^wltf,  K4llur, 

lUMC  CUKNt!>eONOENCE  SCHOOL 


NEW    YORK 


Xew-Yobk,  New-York,  228  West  7jd  Street. 
MRS.  ISABEL  D.  COAXES 

will  receive  lu  hci  liumc  a  limittil  number  of 
girls  who  wish  to  study  Art,  Music,  Languages, 
etc.  Students  may  select  their  own  masters, 
t  ircular   on   application.      New    Residence. 


BepKeley  Sctiool 

fioHrding  and  Bay  School  for  Boys 
72a  ST.  and  WEST  END  AVE.     NEAV  YORK 

ivrn  VI  ,\k 

'.       -^  ihe  buy  all  thr  ad\.»ni.ti;'-s  of  inrtruptjlit.in  aistHialiun 
!   rr  lininjf.       Thorouifh   prcvhiratiu  i    jnr   husiacrss  lullr^r. 
M  iiiific  5'.ho«>U,   diul  guvtrhment    .ii::i<trinies.       Absolutely 
iiiuUein  scientific  equipment  and  curriculum. 

ii!us!rat€d  Caiaiogtte  t'pon  AppHcation 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Ncu     FirepriHif    liuilding 

Boys  prepared  for  all  Colleges  and  Business. 

Primary    and    Outing   Classes    for    N'ounRer    Boys. 

Laboratories — Gymnasium — Playground. 
Send   for   Cataluiiiie.  Tel.   3787   Riverside. 

Manor  School  for  Girls.  ^  '"'•^"  bcirdinz  d<-p.-»rtmrnt  in 
connection  with  a  largr  tl.iv  school. 
Girls  desiring  special  preparation  in  any  subjccr  receive  iudivitiiial 
attentiuii.  C'-llf-uc  certiricate.  Mental  pmvers  siinuilated  and  de- 
veloped.    Terms  5^1'0.     W'rilc  for  det.aled  tntorniation. 

Mary  E.  Hull,  Grace  Huntington,  Principals. 

I.arcluuont,   New  York. 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN,  LL.D..  President 
Standards    High.     Expenses   Moderate 

Ninety-Sixth  year  opens  September  24,  1914 

For  Information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ,  Vice-President 


UNION  THTOLOGlCAl  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street, 
New  York  City 

Open  on  Equal  terms  to  Students  of  All  Christian 
Bodies.  Seventy-ninth  Year  begins  September  30tb, 
1914,  at  the  new  site,  Broadway  and  120tb  Street. 

For  catalogue,  address 

THE  REV.  CH.\RLES  R.  GILLETT,  D.  D., 

Dean  ol  Students, 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,         -         -  New   York  City. 


Ed 


en 


On  -  the  -  Hudson 

\    IU).\K1>1.M,   atllOOl.    IDK    (.IRIS 
.  Ihi  Hiiihi.tnUi  i'oi.^hietpuc,  A.   i. 

I  hicc   nuidcin  buildiiiifs,    I'i   acies,    in 

view  at  tivcr  and  nujunt<iiris.     Elective 

iitudics.     I'f<-patuii>fy,  liiilsliiiig  uiid  Iwo- 

VC4r  cuIIckIjIc  courses.  Music,  An,  El<(- 

luiion,  Oumcslic  Science.     Nocnitance 

cxdriiinatiuns.     OutJ<wr  sports  attU  rtirt- 

niijH.   Kldint;,  physical  cullufe,  dunc- 

ini:,  siKial  Iraliimt;.      'I'wu  huurs 

f  t<ini  Ni  w  Yiiik.  Address  hir  txxik- 

li  I,  III!  nlii.iiiin;  iliia  nu^j/irif. 

FKEUEKiC  MARTIN  TUWNSENU,  FLD 
Duciluf 


bu  can  be  aNurse 

We  positively  Ruarantoetotrain  yoti 
IN  YOLK  OWN  HOME,  furnish  uniform 
and  assist  you  to  positions.  Earn 
while  leaminff.  -  We  have  trained 
hundreds  of  women  to  earn  $13  to  $25 
a  week.  Send  for  catalog  and  illus- 
trated book  of  "National  Nurses." 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
1 22  Lake  Sired.  CImira,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JEBSEY 


WORRISTOWN  SCHOOL  [^rJ'sfL^,  K^ ''^H'^i 

t-1  iS!>(.->.  Sui)ervibc<l  sp(»rls  ;  seltgovernment.  Lower  School  for 
hoys  10  to  14.  Advisory  llnard — President  IIil>t>cn.  Princeton; 
Dc.in  Ilurltitii.  Harvard  ;  kev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Jr.,  Secretary 
ni  Yale  :  I  )e.tn  Keppel,  Coliiruhia  ;  President  Pritchett,  Carnegie 
I'oundaiiun.  Moirislown,  New  Jersey 

MONTCLAIR  ACADEMY  ^<?vl 

On  the  Orange  Mountai^ns,  500  feet  elevation, 
13  miles  from  New  York.  Complete  equipment, 
including  gymn.isium,  swimming  pool  and  alh- 
Ittic  lield.  Correspondence  (or  lictter,  a  per- 
sonal visit)  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best. 
( )ur  booklet,  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School,"  will 
interest  vou,  no  iii.itter  where  your  son  is  edu- 
cated.      Address 

JOHN  C.  MacVICAR.  A.M.,  Lock  Box  60,  Montclair.  N.  J 


THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL. 

(00  mills,  from  Ni'W  VcirU,  .''lO  niitis.  from  Phila- 
(Iclpliin. )  .Send  fcir  luiiulsoiiU'  DiaiiiDnd  .\niilvi'r- 
sury  UookU't  which  (•imtains  orntinu  of  Secretary 
Hryaii.  A  modcrati'  iiriceil  schoiil  with  higliost 
staiulards.  Pn^parrs  fur  all  collcfCi'S  aiul  tcclmical 
seliDols.  P^.vcclli'iit  hiisincss  course.  Modern  Kyin- 
iiasiuin,  with  swiinmiiif;  pool.  Literary,  athletic, 
iiuisical  ortraiiizatloiis.  77th  year  opens  Septemlier 
2.!.  Yearlv  rati',  $4(K)  to  $OoO.  Write  Kll.VNK 
M.\t"I).\NIi:i.,  D.D.,  Headmaster,  Penuiugton, 
N.   J..    Box   10. 


THE  OLD  ORCHARD  SCHOOL 

Li:().\I.\,   N"EW  JI'.USEY. 

.\  Hom<>-School  for  Children,  between  four  and 
oiKht  y^'ars.  Day  pupils  limited  to  ten,  boarding 
pupils    to    four.  ■> 

Special  attention  to  physical  condition  of  diil- 
dreii,  and  to  formation  of  rifrht  habits  of  thought 
:uul  conduct.  Wbat  is  best  and  permanent  In  mod- 
iTii  Kindergarten,  in  Montessori  Metliod,  and  in 
primary  education  for  younger  children.  Is  here 
appli(>d. 

Environment,  ideal: — garden,  orchard,  brook, 
oiit-of-door  games,  out-of-door  school-room  and 
sleeping  porch,  liitchen  and  shop  thoroughly 
eqnii)pe(l    for   all    kinds   of   hand   work. 

Write  for  complete  circular.  Third  year  begins, 
October    the    first. 

ANNA  G.  NOYES,  B.Sc.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia    University. 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  AND  GENERAL  COURSE 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve  in  each  class  .  • 
Fireproof    school    building,    thoroughly    equipped     .     . 

160  and  162  WEST  74th  STREET 

Connecting  with  and  including 
165  WEST  73rd  STREET,   NEW  YORK 


BULLETS  LIKE  BUMBLEBEES 

The  first  actual  witno.ss  to  j^ive  a  de- 
scription of  the  Hj?htin«'  on  the  French 
frontier  is  a  leservi.st  named  Jacquin 
and  hi.s  story  is  told  l)y  (ieor(.>e  W. 
Price,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  i^un  and  the  London  />«//// 
Mud.  This  is  Jac(iuin's  story  told  on  ni.s 
hospital  Ih'(I  at  (^hainlu'iy: 

"All  nij^ht  lonu'  we  listened  to  the 
roar  of  gunfire.  As  the  dawn  appeared 
we  could  hear  the  first  Prussian  bul- 
lets pass  our  ears.  It  was  a  curious  sen- 
sation. One  could  say  at  first  that  a 
swarm  of  bumblebees  was  passinjj:  him. 
Then  we  all  take  our  breath  and  in- 
stinctively one  opens  his  cartridK'e 
pouch.  The  ofTiceis  there  are  as  calm 
as  durinj^-  the  July  14  review  in  the 
celebration  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastil'e. 

"A  brief  order  ring's  out.  We  lie 
down  and  a  fusillade  begins  anaiii. 
What  a  noise!  We  make  a  few  leaps 
forward  and  lie  down  and  bejfin  firinjr 
a^ain.  We  carry  out  this  maneuver 
ri^-ht  to  the  frontier  posts. 

"A  hundred  yards  further  'are 
the  German  positions.  The  charjje  bay- 
onets order  comes  and  we  leap  forward 
and  the  Germans  decamp.  They  are 
afraid.  When  we  past  the  frontier  post 
and  knocked  aj^ainst  it  it  fell.  One 
would  have  thou{?ht  that  the  German 
frontier  was  firmer  than  that. 

"At  last  we  tread  on  Alsatian 
ground.  Formidable  shouts  resound  in 
our  chests.  I  run  fifty  yards  and  fall 
senseless  from  sunstroke.  I  recovered 
twenty-four  hours  later,  but  the  sur- 
p:eon  would  not  let  me  remain  on  the 
firing:  line. 

"At  one  moment  on  the  day  preced- 
ing: the  fiffht  at  Col  du  Bonhomme  we 
saw  an  aeroplane  with  a  French  flag- 
plane  over  us.  We  were  overjoyed.  A 
minute  later  we  saw  it  drop  a  couple 
of  bombs  near  a  transport  train.  One 
fell  three  yards  and  the  other  ten  yards 
from  the  train  and  buried  themselves 
in  the  g:round.  They  did  no  harm.  An 
officer  called  out,  'Pigs;  they  are  Ger- 
mans,' and  ordered  us  to  fire,  but  they 
were  too  high." 

AMERICAN  WOMAN  HEARD  ZEPPELIN  BOMB 
In  the  crowd  of  refugees  arriving  in 
London  from  Ostend  were  a  dozen 
Americans,  who  made  their  way  out  of 
Antwerp  with  hand  baggage  only. 
Among  them  was  Mrs.  George  Spar- 
row, of  New  York,  who  had  left  Liege 
soon  before  that  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Germans.  She  said: 

"In  Antwerp  I  was  aroused  one  night 
by  a  loud  boom,  which  I  imagined  was 
caused  by  cannon  firing  in  the  fort,  but. 
looking  out  of  a  window,  I  saw  a  Zep- 
pelin airship,  apparently  quite  nea'-.  I 
could  plainly  hear  the  buzz  of  its  mo- 
tor. A  bomb  from  it  fell  only  a  few 
blocks  away,  the  explosion  of  which 
was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  fire. 

"Many  persons  ran  from  the  houses, 
panic  stricken.  Some  of  the  women  were 
hysterical.  It  was  a  fearful  night.  1  got 
out  of  the  city  next  morning  with  sev- 
eral other  Americans  and  wont  to  (Os- 
tend. where  1  spent  last  night,  (.^stond 
is  very  quiet,  with  gendarmes  walking 
about  the  streets.  1  saw  no  sign-«  of 
Germans  this  morning." 
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SOME  SIDELIGHTS    OF  THE 
CHAUTAUQUA  SEASON 

NEW  readers  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Home  Reading  Course 
who  enrolled  at  Chautauqua 
organized  the  Class  of  1918,  the 
date  of  their  completion  of  the 
four-year  cycle  to  which  they  look 
forward.  They  begin  this  fall  with 
an  "English  year"  group  of  topics, 
"Democratic  England,"  "Among 
English  Hedgerows,"  "Thru  Eng- 
land with  Tennyson,"  etc.,  and 
therefore  chose  "The  Arthurians"  as 
the  class  name.  The  Tennysonian 
motto  selected  is  "Live  pure,  speak 
true,  right  the  wrong,  follow  the 
king."  The  class  emblem  is  the  glad- 
iolus. Class  officers  are:  President, 
R.  H.  Hudnall,  Blacksburg,  Virginia; 
vice-presidents,  Rev.  A.  T.  Terry- 
berry,  Preston,  Ontario;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Miller,  Akron,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Kirk 
Dyer,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma;  Mrs. 
James  B.  Berry,  Oil  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs.  Maud  Reynolds  McLure, 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  V.  L. 
Griffin,  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Rachel  Miller,  New  York 
City;  treasurer  and  trustee,  Mr.  C. 
N.  Swinley,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


All  persons  who  secure  the  Read- 
ing Course  for  the  first  time  this 
year  are  automatically  recorded  at 
Chautauqua  Institution  offices  as  eli- 
gible members  of  the  Class  of  1918. 
For  the  Class  of  1915  which  gradu- 
ates next  year  the  new  "English 
year"  is  the  fourth.  In  other  words, 
all  undergraduates  read  the  same 
course  at  the  same  time  whether  it 
be  their  first,  second,  third  or  fourth 
in  the  four-year  cycle.  Identification 
with  class  organization  and  activities 
is  purely  voluntary,  but  class  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  have  been  very  re- 
markable in  the  Chautauqua  Circle 
movement.  The  Class  of  1889  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
with  a  successful  reunion  at  Chau- 
tauqua this  summer.  Members  of  tne 
graduating  Cla.ss  of  1914  who  were 
able  to  come  to  Chautauqua  for 
"Recognition"  and  their  diplomas 
enjoyed  a  record-breaking  series  of 
clas.s  festivities.  At  the  clas.s  break- 
fast a  $100  scholarship  in  honor  of 
the  class  president,  Mrs.  Mab'Hl  S. 
C.  Smith,  was  given,  which  will  per- 
manently assure  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  (Chautauqua  fJourse  to 
some  deserving  person  .selected  each 
year. 

The  Great  War  caught  Chautau- 
qua program  makers  unprepared  in 
advance,  but  revealed  the  cosmopoli- 
tan resources  of  the  summer  popu- 
liition.  An  illuminating  War  Sym- 
p'/MJum  was  presented  by  a  native 
German   professor,  a  native   French 


NEW  BOOKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Smiley  and  Storke's  First  Year 
Latin  Course  -        -        -  $1.00 

Bv  TAMES  V.  SMILEY,  Principal,  Liiuoln 
High  School,  and  HELEN  L.  STORKE, 
Assistant  I'l  iiicipal,  West  High  School, 
ClevelanJ,   Ohio. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  authors'  success- 
ful Beginner's  Latin  Book.  It  embodies  tlie 
suggestions  of  teacliers  who  have  used  the 
earlier  book,  and  furnishes  the  pupil  with  an 
adequate  preparation   for  the  reading  of  Ca;sar. 

Blanchard  and  Wade's  Foundations 
of  Chemistry  ...  $1.25 

By  A.  A.  BLANCHARD,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and 
FRANK  B.  WADE,  B.S.,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  Shortridge  High  Scliool, 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Teaches  the  practical  applications  of  mod'Tn 
chemistry,  stimulates  original  thinking,  and 
presents  the  subject  in  a  logical  and  scien- 
tific way.  It  is  suited  both  for  college  en- 
trance examination  preparation,  and  for  high 
school  students   who  do  not  go  to  college. 


Riess  and  Janes's  Caesar.     Gallic 
War.     Books  L-H.  -  $0.85 

Bound  with  Janes's  Second  Year 
Latin  Sight  Reading         -  $1.20 

Edited  by  ERNST  RIESS  and  ARTTIUK   L. 
JANES,  i)f  tlie   Department  of  Classic  Lan- 
guages, Boys'   High   School,  Brooklyn. 
Furnishes  all   the  material   for  an  intensive 
study    of    Books    I    and    II,    with    a    thorough 
grammatical   summary   and   many   exercises   in 
prose  competition.     Together  with  the  Second 
Year    Sight    Reading,    it    supplies    a    complete 
course  in  Second  Year  Latin. 

Conley's  Principles  of  Cooking 

$0.52 

By  EMMA  CONLEY,  State  Inspector  of  Do- 
mestic Science  for  Wisconsin. 
A  half  year  course  for  secondary  and  vo- 
cational schools,  which  teaches  the  general 
principles  of  cooking.  Over  250  recipes  are 
included,  as  well  as  directions  for  the  eco- 
nomical purchase  of  foods. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Girls 
Ossining-on-Hudson 


.1;,  sensible  and  altngc  h- 
praiseworthy  school,  situated 
amidst  scenes  renowned  for  natural 
beauty,  rich  in  historic  and  romantic 
interest.  Only  one  hour  from  New  York. 
Maintains  a  high  grade  of  scholarship. 
Academic,  Music,  Art  and  College  Prc- 
Principal.  Clara  C   Fuller 


paratory  Courses.  Home  Making  and 
Vocational  Courses.  Gardening  and 
Horticulture.  Well-equipped  gymna- 
sium. Basketball,  tennis,  golf,  hockey, 
etc.  Sfptirafe.  house  for  yoiin^et-  g-ir/s. 
47th  year.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  free 
on  request. 
Associate  Principal.  Martha  J.  Naramore 


HHODE    ISLAND 

WHY  NOT  SPECIFY 
THE  BEST  ? 

The  Lorillard 
Refrigerator 

Is   tlic  .STANDARD,  and   specified 
liy  all  leading  Architects  and  Htiild- 
ers.      Our    SANITARY    RI-.I'RH;- 
J-.RATORS,    lined    witli    white   opal 
Klass,  arc  UNICgUAI.LIp.    Draw- 
iii«s   and    estimates    furnished    free 
of   charjie   for   special   refrigerators 
of  any  size.     We  have  had  .^l  years' 
experience    in    the    niaiuifaclnrc    nf 
liie   BI'",.ST  and   are  always  niad   lo 
advise  you.     Tlie  Lorillarrl  has   the 
refriperatf)r  installation  at  (he  New 
Terminal    Slation    of    the    Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  of  this  city. 

IVIOSES     OROWIM    SCHOOL 

Upper  Scnool — Thorouifh  prci>.iraiion  for  college  .'iii'l  tcchiii- 
<al  icliool.     LsicDSive  athletic  fields,  gymnasium  with  swimminj; 

LtOWer  School  —'Special   hon;r  cnre  and   (rainini;   01  younger 
li'yys.     Gra/lcrl  ci.isvs.     OultJoor  spons.     Catalog;. 

SETH  K.  CIFFORD.  Ph.D..  Priocipal  Providence.  R.    I. 

TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

The  Teachers  Exchange 

HE  COMMEND'.     I  I.Ar  Hr.  k  S.  T  U  i  OW^.S   ANU  SCHOOLS 

Albany  Teachers'  Acjency,  Inc. 

I'rovi'I'-s   'cli'iols  of   all   grades   wjIIi   coiiipclent 
trarhers,      Asiivts  teachers   in  obtaining  position^. 
S-  nd  for  T!t:llflin.          81  f'liapel  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

The  Pral!  Teachers'  Agency 

70   lillli  AviiiiM!,   N<^w  York 
1                                1 'TO  tij  lu/lleuc*,  tiubllc  and  private  si-liooh 
If!                                       ritry. 

,..1  whw.lt.           Wm.  0.  Prftt.t,  Mirr. 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

PPFF    '  ii.iloz-.'.t  ill  Ho.r'lln-/  Srhw,lsC..>-  r.imf,,)  In  II    S. 
riMI^ILi    Ixi^ri    i.lvi'.    in.        W.inf   |.,r  .,(1,1  ;  ,,r  l„,v.v     M.iiii- 

MliiT'l  l//rall  v,l.<,.,i.i.    //v,/--  iMERlCAN  SCHOOLS"  4880CUIICN 
1012  Timet  Bide,,  New  York,  or  1617  Maionic  Temple,  Chlcafco 

Monfessorl  Apparatus 

|t.:,,(;      n  K'l         'ir.<     ,     |li||y     i||      |  | ,  r ,  1 1 H,  1  J 1 1 1       ofmllOulM 

.'iii'l   hotncn.      Miiy   now   lie  pr'iciirrd   in   Kroiijis  (ir 
|/;irf<i    f'»    unit    y/mr    r\f>i\<*.      Write   torl.-iy    for    otir 
rc'W    f '  '•*■   '  .tl;il''(/M'     1 1 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CHILDflOOD,  Inc. 
22S  Fifrh  Avanux                                            New  York 

The  Lorillard  Refrigerator  Co. 

25  and  27  W.  32d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE      INDEPENDKNT 
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The  Iiulcpciiilciu  invitfs  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  yladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  tu  Travel  tor  pleasure,  health  ur  business;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  Tiiis  Departinmt 
is  under  the  supervision  (.f  the  BKKTHA  RUl'T^XKR  HOil'.l. 
BL'KKAU,  widely  ami  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge p. i-,>,ei^cd  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Oflices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34tli  street,  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquii'ies    by     mail    to     INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


Peniniuiar   A    Oriental  S. 

N.  Co.  frequent  lailinfi, 
India,  China,  Philippinei, 
Japan,  Auttralia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTourt  in  India. 
Round  WorldTourt.  Forfull 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


COLONIAL  INN 


South  Woodstock 


Vermont 


Golf,  driving,  fine  roads,  tennis,  fishing: 
open  fires,  rooms  en  suite.  Private  baths. 
Garage.      Ofien  June  lo. 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 

645  Beacon  Street 
Boston 

Situated  at  the  junction  of 
Beacon  St.,  Copnmonwealth 
and  Brookline  Aves.,  over- 
looking the  Charles  River 
and  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the 
location  of  The  Buckminster 
is  unsurpassed,'  either  for  a 
permanent  home,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists 
visiting  the  city  in  Summer. 

Apartments  of  Two  to  Four  Rooms  with 
Bath.      Either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

Every  Modern  Convenience   and   Luxury 

GEORGE  R.  SANFORD,  Manager 

TeL  Back  Bay  3350 


Qtv 


CFw-rf 


MONOMONUCK.   INN,  Culdwcll,  N.  J. 

Ideal  Autumn  Retort.      20  miles  from   N.  Y.    Fine 
U  Mils.      (ii.li.      Tennis.      Open    until   Oct.    istli. 
Alukkt   a.    LkKoy,   Manager. 


HOTEL    BRUNSWICK 

EUROPEAN     AND 
AMERICAN  PLANS 

BOSTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 

THE     IVIOHAWK 

>\rMD    TEN    COTTAGES 

4th   Lake,   Fulton    Chain.      Hot    and  cold   water 
in   rooms,  electricity,   furnace   heat,   log  lires. 

C.    S.   LONG.STAFF,  Old    Forge.   N.   Y. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  jCrand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  PecDsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Class 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. SO 
with 
Batti 

and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


SPA    SANATORIUM.     A.    I.    THAYER,     M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA,    N.    Y. 

Rortnod,  honu'liki',  well  ociuippi'd.  Six  niilog 
from  New  York  State  Mineral  Springs  Reserva- 
tion.    Large   addition   and   garage.      BooUlets. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM 

For  treatment  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
care  and  attention;  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Phone    16<3,    Easton,    Pa. 


Lilies 


Fresh 
From 
Beds 


When  you  get  lily  bulbs  iresh  from  the 
lictls.  with  roo'S  led  on  and  p:icked  in 
d.iinp  sph^unuin  moss,  yoti  often  gain 
a  whole  year  on  them,  because  thev 
don't  need  the  time  to  rcLOvt-r  th.a 
store  bulbs  demand.  My  spring  catalog  aiul 
autumn  supiiteinent  offera  long  list  of  h.udy 
plants  gri>w  n  in  cold  Vermont,  Sent!  for  my 
catalog  before  ordering. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,        Chariolte.  Vermont 


professor,  a  .surt?eon  who  had  been 
with  Kitchener  in  Kgypt,  and  a  .stu- 
dent-traveler recently  back  from  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. Professor  Sidney  L. 
(iuiick,  one  of  the  first  delegates  to 
return  frona  the  interrupted  Peace 
(.'on Terence  at  Constance,  Germany, 
reached  Chautauqua  to  lecture  upon 
European  conditions  l)efore  the  sea- 
son closed.  A  ('hautautjua  Peace  So- 
ciety was  organized  early  in  the 
season. 


A  Chautauqua  Sunday  opens  with 
a  Bible  Study  Hour  for  adults  at  nine 
o'clock.  At  9:30  there  is  Graded  Sun- 
day School,  with  classes  held  in  dif- 
ferent places,  some  outdoors,  pupils 
grouped  according  to  public  school 
grades  from  kindergarten  to  college 
age,  separation  of  boys  and  girls' 
classes  beginning  with  the  eighth 
grade.  Ten  o'clock  is  the  hour  for 
Devotional  Service  and  Morning 
Prayer  at  nine  different  denomina- 
tional houses.  All  join  in  the  Amphi- 
theater at  eleven  o'clock  for  the  Ser- 
mon of  the  day.  An  adult  class  for 
the  International  Sunday  School  les- 
son is  held  at  2:30.  At  three  the 
Junior  Congregation  or  Children's 
Church  Service  is  held.  An  Organ  In- 
terlude (recital)  occurs  at  four.  The 
famous  C.  L.  S.  C.  Vesper  Service 
(for  which  Mary  A.  Lathbury  wrote 
the  hymns — "Day  Is  Dying  in  the 
West"  and  "Break  Thou  the  Bread 
of  Life")  is  held  at  five.  An  open-air 
Lakeside  Service  comes  at  6:45,  and 
a  Sacred  Song  Service  at  7 :45  in  the 
Amphitheater  closes  the  Sunday  pro- 
gram. Entrance  gates  to  Chautauqua 
are  closed  on  Sunday  to  the  outside 
public.  Admission  granted  to  indi- 
viduals is  by  permit  only,  for  speci- 
fied reasons.  Exit  is  open  to  all  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  Such  protection 
from  Sunday  excursion  crowds  main- 
tains a  unique  Chautauqua  tradition. 


The  Department  of  Religion  en- 
rolled four  times  as  many  people  as 
ever  before,  classes  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding 300  members.  Enlarged  plans 
for  next  year  include  day  classes  for 
children  and  young  people  in  the  va- 
rious clubs,  and  a  study  class  for 
grandparents.  Classes  for  parents 
will  be  continued,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  work  in  religious  educa- 
tion and  religious  psychology  will  be 
expanded  thru  additions  to  the  fac- 
ulty and  it  is  also  hoped  to  have 
courses  in  biblical  archeology. 
Courses  in  church  history,  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  will  be  con- 
tinued as  in  the  past  three  seasons. 


A  twilight  "college  sing"  for  both 
sexes  of  college  «ge  was  successfully 
introduced  as  a  feature  of  the  Chau- 
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tauqua  season.  A  College  Women's 
League  maintained  headquarters  and 
organized  a  number  of  enjoyable  so- 
cial activities.  College  men  finally 
took  the  cue  and  perfected  a  prelim- 
inary organization  for  a  College 
Men's  League  next  season. 


As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Chautauqua  Am- 
phitheater audience  gave  the  silent 
Chautauqua  salute  (holding  hand- 
kerchiefs aloft  without  waving — 
"drooping  lilies")  at  the  hour  of  the 
funeral  services  in  Washington.  All 
Chautauqua  exercizes  were  suspend- 
ed for  five  minutes  at  the  hour  uf 
services  at  Rome,  Georgia,  while  the 
bells  tolled  in  the  Miller  Bell  Tower. 


The  Bird  and  Tree  Club  enlisted 
more  than  400  members  in  its  sum- 
mer study  and  conservation  propa- 
ganda. Fifty-five  species  of  trees  on 
the  grounds  were  labeled,  ninety-one 
varieties  of  birds  were  listed.  Ser- 
vices of  a  forester  have  been  secured 
and  a  tree-planting  nursery  has  been 
authorized. 


A  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  with 
educational  demonstrations,  sent 
from  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  was  supplemented 
by  lectures  from  Chautauqua  health 
officers.  A  consumers'  League  Ex- 
hibit was  held  for  two  weeks  under 
auspices  of  the  national  organization. 


The  Alabama  Club  started  out 
with  a  registration  list  of  eighty- 
five  natives  at  Chautauqua  from  that 
southern  state,  in  which  Bishop  Vin- 
cent was  born. 


Motion  picture  films  of  character- 
istic Chautauqua  activities  were 
made  and  exhibited  before  the  close 
of  the  season. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  Chautau- 
qua Institution  elected  these  officers 
in  August:  Chancellor,  John  H.  Vin- 
cent; president,  George  E.  Vincent, 
University  of  Minnesota;  director, 
Arthur  E.  Bestor;  and  officers  of  the 
trustees  as  follows:  President,  Cle- 
ment Studebaker,  Jr.,  South  Bend, 
Indiana;  first  vice-president,  N.  V. 
Clark,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
flecond  vice-president,  A.  M.  Schoyer, 
Chicago,  IllinoJH;  third  vice-presi- 
dent, Ira  M.  Miller,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Ker;retary,  Arthur  K.  Bestor;  treas- 
urer, M.  J.  Gallup,  Jamestown.  New 
York.  New  members  of  the  board  of 
tru.stees  elected  are:  Dean  Shaiier 
Mathews,  University  of  Chicago; 
Ju<rtice  William  L.  Ransom,  New 
York  City;  Snell  Hall,  JamestoM/n, 
New  York;  Perry  L.  Lewis,  San  An- 
t^;nio,  Texas;  H.  A.  Truesdale,  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio. 


Trouble-Savers 

For  the  Users  of  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Hundreds  of  thousands  get  them  now  in 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  No  man  gets 
them  in  any  olh  r  lire. 

You  get  with  them  in  Grodyears,  in  every 
way,  the  utmost  in  quahly  tires.  And  ycu  get 
them  at  prices  which  mammoth  production  has 
reduced  to  the  farthest  limit. 

They  mean  to  you  safety,  sturdiness,  strength  — 
maximum  mileage  and  minimum  trouble.  And 
any  dealer,  if  you  ask  him,  will  supply  you  these 
premier  tires. 

For  your  own  sake,   get  them. 


These  are  four  of  the  greatest  features  ever 
employed  in  tire  making. 

Each  combats  in  the  best  way  known,  one 
of  the  major  tire  troubles. 

All  four  ate  exclusive  to  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires.  That  is  why  these  tires  rule. 
No  other  tires  in  the  world  today  has  so  many 
users. 

The  Four 

To  end  rim-cuts,  these   tires   alone  have 
our   No-Rim-Cut  feature.       It  completely 
wipes  out  this  chief  cause  of  tire  ruin,  in 
the  only  satisfactory  way  that's  known. 

To  save  blow-outs — to  remove  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  them — we  give 
these  tires  an  "On-Air  "  cure  at  an 
extra  cost  of  $1,300  daily.  No  other 
maker  does  that. 

To  combat  loose  treads,  we  form  in 
each  tire,  by  a  patent  method,  hundreds  of 
large  rubber  rivets.  They  reduce  this  risk 
60  per  cent. 

For  an  anti-skid  we  give  you  our 
double-thick  All-\X'eather  treed.  It  is  flat 
and  smooth  and  regular,  so  it  runs  like  a 
plain  tread.  But  it  grasps  wet  roads  with 
deep,  sharp  resistless  grips. 

You  Want  Them 

You  want  these  trouble-savers.  Every 
motorist  wants  them.  This  is  to  urge  you 
to  get  them. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


GoODyPYEAR 

^■^  ^s^  AKRON. OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  AH- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Prindpal  Cities 


London,   England 

Dealers  Everywhere 

(  1  M  5  5  I 


Mexico  City,   Mexico 

Write  Us  on  Anjlhing  You  Want  in  Rubber 


RTsno 

i   SHAOE^ 
ROLLERS 

Orlpraal  aad  oaeQaalled. 

Wood  or  tlo  rollers.    '  Improved* 

fe^ul'rs    BO  tackt.     iDveotor't 

ligoaiare  oo  seouiDc: 


DIVIDENDS 


New  Typewriter  'IS 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Doe*  Work 
of  $100  Machinf.  Over  35,000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  Iiuh  ipfh  than  t.V)  partH.  UKalnnt 
A|Q'^  ^^^^^^^^^^l7(K)to37(X)lDOtlierH.  That's 
2  If)  ''^^.^^^^WIP^^^Ai^'"'  '*<^<^''ct  "f  "«r  tl'*  price 
V^        .^■.LksLLliliil^^^    Unbuilt  In  the  fsmoiie 

KIMottUhhcr  Bil- 
ling   Machine 
^■acto^y.Roldon 
nioney-back- 
niilcHH  -  Hatin 
llc'il  ifiiurantj. 

rtDOftrrjforbon.* 

uio.    bufllQcii    or 

tripi      KnD'l    for 

%ulr«>ii.lArta. 

Prn  position. 

HarrUbarc  Pa. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds. 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
tlieir  terms  on  September  i,  1914,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  tlie  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
^'ork  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Coovertible  Four  and  Ooe-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 


OiM.  Y.  Bennett  Co..  2507  Cedar  St. 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  iiowatlays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  tjusiness  man ;  tluy  briiiK 
yim  in  con.stant  touch  with  all  i)iibli( 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  yr)U  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  biisi- 
tiess.  W'e  read  for  f>ur  subscribers  all 
the  important  p;ipers  published  in  the 
IJniterl  .Slates  an'l  aiiroad.  If  yrm  have 
never  userl  press  elipijiiiKs,  <lrop  us  a 
postal  anri  we  will  shf>w  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.         106  llOSereirik  An.  New  Yorli  Or 


Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1914.  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be-  i)aid  in  New 
■^'ork  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.         G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

BROOKLYN     RAPID     TRANSIT     CO. 

.N.w  York,  .\iiKiist  L'4.  11114. 
Til"'  nciiiril  cif  Djri'ctnrs  tins  tlils  liiiy  drclMrcd  a 
i|iiiirli'rly  rlivliti'iid  i>t  One  iiiid  iiiii'-li<alf  pi'r  ci-ntiim 
llVi%)  oil  till'  iiiitHtiinilliiK  (-iiplttil  Htock  of  tills 
('"iiiiimiiy,  pii.viilili-  (III  Octiilicr  1,  1014,  li>  .slock- 
IkiIiIith  of  riToril  iil  tlif  close  of  Itiislmss,  on 
WediicHiliiy,    Se|ilcMil"T   '.»,    mil. 

J.     II.     BK.V.\!.N(J'roN,    Sccrelury. 

MEETING 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

.W.NT.VL     MKKTDsiC. 

in.',  nroiidwiiy,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.,  Auk.  1^.  H'H- 
Thn  annual  moetlng;  of  the  itockholdors  of 
Union  Paoiflo  Railroad  Company  will  In-  ImIiI  tit 
ItM  oillce  Ml  ."<iill  I,iiki'  <'ll\.  I'tiih,  on  Tiieiday, 
Ootobor  13,  1914,  iil  \2  o'fli.iU  noon,  foi-  llio  piir- 
lir.Mf  i,f  clicl  liiK  liricin  (llri'ilorM  of  llir  Coniiriiny, 
iind  of  I  riiiiH;!' I  ln|{  HUr'li  oIIht  linxIni'HH  nx  ni^y  le- 
KiiHy     conie     liofori-     llif    inci-llni;. 

Kor  Hi«'  piirposi'd  of  the  iiieellnK.  'h'"  l>ookH  for 
the  tninHfer  of  Htoek  (IpoIIi  I'nferrrd  unci  Coiil- 
nioii)  will  lie  eliiMed  nt  ;t  o'eloek  ii  111,  on  Mon- 
day, Beptambor  14,  1014.  imd  will  he  reopened  iit 
ID  o'clock  a.  III.  on  Wodneiday,  Ootobor  14.  1014. 
AI,K.\.    MIM-Alt,    Hccretiry. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wai'  Str««t.  Cornar  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Street* 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Secutitiet  bought  and  told  on  Commiiiion 

Foceign  Ezchange,   Commercial   Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  (or  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  o(  the  world 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $45,000,000 

Resources 
over  $67,000,000 


BUSINESS    SOLICITED    AND     LIBERAL 
TREATMENT    PROMISED 


<Jf> 


For  -io  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom" 
ers  the  highest  return*;  consistent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of 
$200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  alter  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ask  for  Lnnn  !,ist  No  7j0,  5_'^  Certificates 
of  Depobi:    -l--'    !■- r  s.i\!i)^  i'.\  •■-■.  ■:> 


PERKINS  »   C O .  La wrcnGe  Ka 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

and  the  pliicinj;  of  over  ten  million  dollars  (or  investors  hv 
our  iiTioi.ik  without  loss  to  a  single  investor  makes  the  first 
nicri,:  .ge  loans  we  sell  absolutely  the  best  6  per  cent,  invest- 
ments attainable. 

Write  lor  our  new  illustrated  booklet  and  state  map  de- 
scribing the  greatest  alfalfa  and  wheat  tielt  in  the  Northwest. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  In  Capital.  $500,000.00 

Persr.n.il  Responsibility  of  Directors  over  $11,000,000.00 

P.  O.  Box  D  Helena,  Montana 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JN'i.    Wl[J.r.\M.'<,    Inc..  •lliiiiizi-   Fniimliy.   :>M  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Writ.'  t»r  lllustiati'd  booklet.  Free. 


WAR  AND  NATIONAL  TAXES 

It  was  estimated  at  Washintrton  two 
weeks  a^o  that  the  loss  of  tariff  rev- 
enue due  to  the  war  would  not  be  less 
than  $100,000,000  a  year.  This  estimate 
has  now  been  reduced.  The  customs 
revenue  last  week  at  New  York,  where 
the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  collect- 
ed in  peaceful  times,  was  about  twenty- 
tive  per  cent  below  the  normal  receipts, 
owinji:  partly  to  the  guarded  freedom 
and  safety  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  need  so  much  as  $10O,- 
000,000,  but  current  expenses  have  been 
increased  by  the  war.  The  cost  of  ma'n- 
taining  our  neutrality  by  patrolling  the 
coasts  and  in  other  ways  is  something. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  American  tour- 
ists in  Europe.  For  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau  $5,000,000  is  to  be  set 
aside,  and  it  may  be  that  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $80,000,000  will  be  paid  out 
for  ships.  It  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  new  taxes. 

There  are  indications  that  the  addi- 
tional revenue  will  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing the  tax  ori  beer  (which  yield- 
ed $66,000,000  last  year),  and  by  such 
stamp  taxes  as  were  imposed  during 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  whisky  taxes, 
or  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  last  year 
were  $163,000,000.  These  may  be  in- 
creased, altho  the  addition  might  yield 
but  little,  as  a  reduction  of  output  was 
recently  ordered.  There  is  much  opposi- 
tion to  a  higher  tax  on  tobacco  (re- 
ceipts were  $76,000,000  last  year)  be- 
cause the  growers  are  losing  something 
on  account  of  the  war.  The  French 
Government  has  been  accustomed  to 
buy  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, but  has  now  ceased  to  buy. 

With  the  amounts  in  national  banks 
and  pledged  for  moving  the  crops  ex- 
cluded, there  is  now  in  the  Treasury  an 
unincumbered  working  balance  of  $57,- 
000,000,  and  there  are  $241,000,000  of 
unissued  Panama  Canal  bonds  which 
can  be  used.  New  taxes  should  not  be 
imposed  unless  they  are  imperatively 
demanded.  Probably  Congress  will  be 
in  session  thruout  the  year,  with  only 
a  short  recess.  Tax  legislation  may 
safely   be   deferred   for  several   weeks. 

If  the  estimates  of  the  authors  of  the 
income  tax  bill  had  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect, there  would  be  very  little  need  of 
more  revenue  now.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
published  last  week,  shows  that  the 
income  tax  collected  from  individuals 
was  only  $28,253,534.  To  this  sum,  how- 
ever, are  added  the  corporation  excise 
tax,  $10,671,072,  and  the  corporation 
income  tax,  $32,456,662,  making  a  total 
of  a  little  more  than  $71,000,000.  The 
estimates  were  notably  defective  with 
respect  to  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  re- 
cipients of  large  incomes.  These  are  in 
several   classes.   It  was  estimated   that 


they  would'  pay  more  than  $50,000,000, 
but  the  Government  was  able  to  collect 
from  them  only  $15,525,000.  For  the 
three  high  classes— $100,000  to  $250,- 
000,  $250,000  to  $500,000,  and  more 
than  $500,000 — the  receipts  were  only 
$9,()08,3H5,  altho  we  think  the  original 
estimate  and  forecast  was  about  $28,- 
000,000.  The  estimates  were  ba.sed  upon 
current  gossip  and  reports  about  great 
American  fortunes,  and  not  upon  the 
results  of  careful   investigation. 

THE  RESERVE  DISTRICTS 

Errors  were  made  by  the  organiza- 
tion committee  that  mapped  out  the 
twelve  districts  of  the  new  banking  re- 
serve system.  One  of  these  was  the  as- 
signment of  the  banks  of  northern  New 
Jersey  to  the  district  of  which  Phila- 
delphia is  the  reserve  center.  Another 
was  the  exclusion  of  the  banks  of  south- 
western Connecticut — situated  in  Stam- 
ford, Norwalk,  Bridgeport,  and  other 
towns — from  the  district  whose  reserve 
center  is  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  of  these  is 
now  to  be  corrected.  The  New  Jersey 
banks,  it  is  asserted,  are  to  be  made 
tributary  to  New  York.  And  at  the 
same  time,  Pittsburgh,  which  has  pro- 
tested because  it  was  placed  in  the 
Cleveland  district,  will  be  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  regional  reserve  bank  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  banks  of  northern  New  Jersey, 
a  majority  of  them  situated  just  across 
the  river  from  New  York,  are  closely 
related  to  New  York  banks.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  are  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  great  city.  To  compel  them  to  be 
tributary  to  the  reserve  bank  in  Phila- 
delphia would  cut  their  natural  affilia- 
tions, causing  loss  as  well  as  great  in- 
convenience. The  connection  of  the 
Connecticut  banks  with  New  York 
should  not  be  severed.  They  also  are 
situated  in  what  are,  in  a  financial 
sense,  suburbs  of  New  York.  Both  er- 
rors should  promptly  be  corrected.  The 
Central  Reserve  Board  has  power  to 
make  the  changes  that  are  required, 
and  this  power  should  be  exercized. 

BEET  SUGAR 

The  rising  price  of  sugar  does  not 
prevent  the  producers  of  beet  sugar  in 
the  West  from  complaining.  They  can- 
not get  their  customary  supply  of  beet 
seed  from  Germany,  and  they  predict 
the  death  of  their  industry  on  account 
of  the  approaching  removal  of  the  tar- 
iff duty.  They  have  imported  the  5eed, 
because  the  seed  produced  in  Europe  is 
better  than  any  that  can  be  grown  here. 
It  is  asserted  that  repeated  attempts 
to  grow  seed  of  as  good  quality  in  this 
country  have  been  unsuccessful.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  said  that  one  success- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  in  Utah.  .\t 
all  events,  the  practise  of  the  beet 
growers   has  been   to   use,  and   to   r.'ly 
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upo!i.  the  foreign  seed.  Their  orders 
have  usually  been  placed  in  September. 
This  year,  because  of  the  war,  the  price 
has  advanced  500  per  cent,  and  the  or- 
ders cannot  be  filled.  Utah  and  Idaho 
need  1,400,000  pounds,  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  much  larger  quantities  else- 
where. 

The  effect  of  the  coming  tariff  change 
is  not  immediately  impending,  altho 
tariff  legislation  may  have  been  one 
cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  American 
output  from  5,659,000  tons  in  1913  to 
an  estimated  yield  of  4,826,000  tons 
this  year.  It  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  change 
will  be  depressing.  The  industry  will 
suffer  by  reason  of  it,  and  may  die. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar, 
amounting  to  less  than  one  dollar  per 
annum  for  the  average  family  (and  a 
reduction  that  might  not  be  made) 
would  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  the  cane  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana  and  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  West. 

RAILROAD   RATES 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion may  be  asked  to  reopen  the  case 
in  which  the  Eastern  railroads  sought 
permission  to  increase  their  freight 
rates  by  five  per  cent.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  the  reports  of  earn- 
ings, gross  and  net,  were  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
enforced  economies  in  operation  which 
tended  to  depress  important  manufac- 
turing industries.  The  war,  by  check- 
ing or  reducing  both  exports  and  im- 
ports, has  unfavorably  affected  railway 
traffic.  A  large  part  of  the  gain  which 
was  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
movement  of  our  surplus  wheat  to  the 
seaboard  has  not  been  received.  But  it 
may  come  to  the  roads  hereafter.  There 
is  no  longer  any  European  market  for 
American  railroad  securities.  For  a 
long  time  to  come  our  railroad  com- 
panies cannot  look  to  Europe  for  any 
financial  support. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  commission  announced  its  de- 
cision, on  August  1,  may  warrant  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  question,  and 
a  second  decision  more  favorable  than 
the  first.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prepare 
an  an.'-ument  in  favor  of  another  hear- 


The  recent  advance  of  prices  is  shown 
by  Iirii(lHtr<'(-l'n  index  number  for  Au- 
gust 15,  which  relates  to  the  wholesale 
prices  of  100  representative  commodi- 
ties. On  Augu?it  1  the  number  was 
X.7087;  fifteen  days  later  it  had  risen 
o  9.^495.  This  increase  of  thirteen  per 
'<-nt  makes  a  new  high   rerord. 

It  is  estimated  in  I'aris  that  the  cost 
'f  the  war  to  France  is  $9,000,000  a 
day.  The  Ix^ndon  KrontnuiMl  says  the 
c(t%i  of  maintaining  ail  the  armies  of 
the  nation^  involved  Im  not  less  than 
$22,000,000  a  day. 

Up  Ut  May  1,  the  F'^nnsylvania  Ftail- 
road  f'lTfiftHny  had  paid  nearly  $10,000,- 
000^  (%'.i,'.t\2,i;i)l)  in  ],i:uH\<,u  allowfuices 
iff  its  employ<ff!s.  I,ast  year's  payments 
v/c.rt-  %\,](;kJ,H\.  'VhcTf  an-  4I2.'J  names 
on  th*"  pfTmion  roll. 
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Choose  a  Steinway  Piano  for  your  home 
with  the  positive  knowledge,  that  it  is 
the  ideal  of  the  most  famous  pianists: 


Lisxt 

*'.  .  .  a  glorious  masterpiece 
in  power,  sonority,  singing 
quality  and  perfect  har- 
monic effects." 

Rubinstein 

*'.  .  .  your  unrivaled  piano- 
fortes .  .  .  for  excellence 
and  capacity  for  enduring 
the  severest  trials." 


Paderewski 

"  The  beauty  of  the  tone, 
the  power  of  its  resonance, 
and  the  perfection  of  its 
mechanism  ..." 

Josef  Ho  fmann 

".  .  .  beautiful  liquid  tones 
of  the  treble,  the  singing 
quality  of  the  middle,  and 
the  sonority  of  the  bass." 


Write    for   illustrated    literature   and    name    of    the 
Steinway  dealer  nearest  you.    Mention  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107-100  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


^  ORATIONS,   Addfrnn,   Ochaten,  Eoaayt,  etc.  prcp:ire(l  to 
^-^   or<Jrr,     Mariutcnptt  rcvitcd  and   rccontirudcd.      Out- 
line! fuiniih''').     'J  wrivc  yettt'  enprrlrnfc. 
P.  A.    MII.I.RRS     I.nERAKV    AC.ENtY,     DAYTON,    O. 


F.  M.  HOLLY 

I'lrculara  iMrit  iiiC'ii  ri'iui'^t. 


AUTHORS'  AND  PUBtlBHERS' 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

160  Flfll.  Ave.  N.  \. 


S' rri.irio"!  corn  <  tcil,  f  viscil,  typed  ;in(l   plur  •! 
'iti  Ui-.  market.     I'loti  crilicincfl.    Sliort  utorics, 
li'ivli,    etc.,    •iiiLiliIr    liir    ph'>ti)|)layn    (lr;iiii;i 
'i/pf|.      C'orrri|i',ii<l' [,( <•   irivllol, 

)&rx  lLiter.ir]!>  JBurtau 

B7  Stockton  Strrft,  (Iroaklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ilir  Im(  k  ot  your  nrck  wlirn 
w.ifr  ^(fl^^n  lor  CuateH  *'Kn 
llirlll.  Rfllidtoul.     Seiuf  n<t 

COATKH 


The  Secret 

(jt   llic-  "thiv"  iiiMte.ii 
nnce   ol    hundreds  n( 
iiirn   tO'dav  Itca  In   a 

IMlrr.f 

fj    l\        COATFS 
/       CIJPPFRS 

at     ti.Miir.      Oiilv    Ii.ir- 
■.  u;i-i\  to  Imvr  i  lip- 
s.  Imr  now  tlipv  in 
ornliiif      iiii      (<iin- 
nmn    hi    Imrtim   jii  .i 
( (Miili  «tr  :i  (  iirlfT — jm<l 
as    ii*-(  r^nnrv  i'A\[i 

ynlir  Itcjtrd   and    yillr 
iMiv'Hhalr.  Wllr.  irliii 
It  Urt.itwrn  "wtM»l|y."     I  ry  iiir<|- 
■y  Rtirinlnff."  Hllicy  huven't 
IN/-  on  ftostai  for  prict\%  ftr. 

QlAVVVAl  00. 

•Hlci',     MllHM, 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Ati4uli>.  UiiilJiuK     il    A<iU  :>(  .  Ncn   turk 

latnrtt  Afaiott  Mariae  aod  lolaod  Traaiportatloo 

Ritk  aoil  Will  l>>ue  Puluict  Makioc  Lott  Pay 

able  la  turup*  aod  Orieatal  Cuuatriei 

ChttrttTiil  by   thf  State  of  New   York   In  1842, 

Hai>  (ii't'i  >  'I'  >i   Iv   II   »tiii'k   cuui|iuiiy   uf  u   similar 

,ij.         I  ciiiiiiMiiiy   »a8  IhiiiliJatfil   and 

I  !,     Ill    the    extent    of    IIOU.UUO, 

•  si-iit  iif   thi-  glui-kliiililirij,   liy 

Mil     liisuraiii'f     l'riiu|iuiiy     ami 

i!j  uiij  liitci'i'st  at  thi-  fXiiira- 

lluii    ut     Ino    ivatii, 

I>uriiig  lis  i-xUleiice  tbe  ctini' 
liaiiy  tiaii  iimurt^d  property 
tu   tbi-   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Rfi'ilvcil  i<ri-mium8  thereon  to 

th.-    .xi.iit   iif 2»>2.'J'.t8.42'J  SO 

I'aia  h>i9s>'«  (luring   that  period         141, 5(17, 55U.;iU 

Uaued     nrtlhcatea    of    prodta 

to    dialers 89,740,400.00 

Of    whli'h   there   have   heen   re- 

de.iuid    82,407,340.00 

Leaving  nutatandlng  at  pres- 
ent    time.: 7,243,000.00 

Interest  i»ald  on  certlflcates 
am.iiiiits    to 22,585,640.25 

On  Oei'i  nilx-r  31.  1013,  the  as- 
sets iif  the  company 
amounted      to 13,259,024.  Iti 

The  iiriiHts  of  the  company  reyert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  aiiiiiially  upon  the  pri- 
uiiiiuis  ti'i'miiiated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the   cost    of   Insurance. 

For  gnrh  dividends,  rertlticates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  Interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed.  In  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.    A     RAVEN,    Pres. 

CORN  EM  [S  ELDERT.    VIce-Pres. 

WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  VIee-Pres. 

CHARLES     E.     EAV.    3d     VIce-Pres. 

G.     .STANTON     Fl.oVn  JONES.     Sec. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

la  the  SIty  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUN,\,  M.l).,  President 

FiN\NCE  Committee. 

cl\ri:nce  h.  kklsey 

Pres.    Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM   H.    PORTER,   Banker 

ED\V.\RD  TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  A'at.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
surance or  not,  may  malie  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Hrnadway.    N,\v    York    City. 


GET    THE    SA.VING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  liis  self-respect 
and  malces  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in 
accumulating  a  sutBcient  sum  to  support  him 
in  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  effected  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  In- 
vestment.     For  a   sample  policy   write  to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide.    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


21 S  ilB^IclaylFli^eiZSf^i.Plac, 

p— A  Fortune  to  ttie  Inventor— 

I    who  reads  ami  heeiis  it.   is  the  possible  worth   ol  the  Liook 

I    we  send  fi>r  6c    postage.     Write  us  at  once. 

I  R.  S.  A  A.  B.  Lacey.  Dept.  I.,  Waahington,  D.  C. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED   BY   W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


N.   v.,  N.   H.  &  H.  SECURITIES 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  of  Illinois  criticized 
some  of  the  fire  insurance  companies 
domiciled  in  the  eastern  states  because 
they  carried  in  the  agffrefifate,  amonf^ 
the  other  investments  composing:  their 
assets,  some  $7,000,000  of  the  bonds 
and  stocks  of  the  New  York,  New  Ha- 
ven &  Hartford  Railway.  The  implica- 
tion was  that  the  manaj^ements  of  these 
fire  insurance  companies  were  derelict 
in  their  duty  in  permitting  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  to  remain  tied  up  in 
what  one  Illinois  daily  paper,  cnm- 
menting  on  the  subject,  characterizes 
as  "worthless  paper."  One  of  the  lead- 
ing Chicago  dailies,  commending  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  on  his 
vigilance,  magnifies  the  importance  of 
the  investment  by  observing,  in  respect 
of  the  troubles  in  which  the  railway 
company  has  been  involved  for  some 
time  past:  "And  now  comes  this  state- 
ment from  the  state's  commissioner  of 
insurance  to  show  that  this  situation 
which  we  have  be.en  regarding  with 
calmness,  as  alien  to  our  interests,  af- 
fects to  a  certain  extent  everybody  who 
takes  out  a  fire  insurance  policy  in 
Illinois." 

The  criticism  of  the  companies  on 
this  head  is  entirely  unwarranted, 
and  the  sensational  expressions  of 
some  of  the  Illinois  press  are  purely 
gratuitous  and  baseless.  The  securities 
are  far  from  "worthless";  but  admit- 
ting that  they  are  so,  the  amount  in- 
volved is  so  small  a  proportioni  of  the 
total  value  of  the  assets  in  which  they 
appear  as  that  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  them  would  make  no  practicable 
difference  in  the  security  behind  the 
policies.  Such  treatment  of  the  subject 
as  has  been  accorded  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  and  the  news- 
papers is  an  injustice  to  the  companies 
affected  and  creates  needless  apprehen- 
sion among  policyholders. 

Doubtless  the  New  Haven  securities 
owned  by  the  insurance  companies  were 
acquired  years  ago  and  it  is  admitted 
that  until  very  recently  they  have  been 
regarded  as  among  the  highest  in  that 
class,  both  as  to  safety  and  earnings. 
Owners  of  these  stocks  and  bonds  are 
to  be  sympathized  with  instead  of  being 
made  the  objects  of  unnecessary  criti- 
cism. Of  course,  the  insurance  compa- 
nies which  own  them  cannot  without 
loss  dispose  of  them,  and  as  no  one  of 
sense  in  this  country  believes  that  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railway  has  no  future,  they  will  be 
retained  until  they  regain  their  normal 
value  or  will  be  traded  out  on  the  best 
terms  possible. 

But  the  point  is:  The  insurance  com- 
panies which  carry  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  bonds  and  stocks 
are  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  de- 
cline  which    has    taken   place    in    their 


value,  and  the  security  which  those 
companies  offer  to  policyholders  is  in 
no  wise  diminished. 

THE     GILDER    POLICY     ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  Gilder  Policy  Association  has 
lately  been  incorporated  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der. The  object  of  the  association  is  set 
forth  as  the  obtaining  of  insurance  on 
the  lives  of  members  without  the  inter- 
vention of  agents.  By  this  means,  if 
policies  were  taken  dii'ectly  from  the 
companies,  the  commission  expenses 
would  be  canceled. 

Until  human  nature  becomes  very 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  the 
ordinary  man  must  have  the  greatest 
and  most  persistent  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  before  he  is  willing 
to  sign  an  application  for  life  insur- 
ance. This  tendency  to  postpone  or  to 
suppress  any  thoughts  of  a  death  in- 
demnity is  deeply  implanted  in  human 
nature. 

Few  of  us  really  believe,  with  the 
certainty  that  we  believe  that  the  sun 
will  set,  for  example,  that  we  ourselves, 
our  ambitions,  our  hopes,  our  loves  will 
die.  It  takes  a  powerful  imagination  to 
picture  the  funeral  cortege,  the  open 
grave,  and  their  own  vacant  chair. 

Thus  it  comes  that  some  men,  who 
will  put  themselves  to  every  kind  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  concerning  an  in- 
demnity for  loss  of  property,  and  may 
push  thru  a  storm  for  many  miles  to 
insure  their  houses  and  barns  against 
fire,  will  turn  from  the  life  insurance 
solicitor  as  they  would  turn  from  some- 
thing of  abhorrence.  Of  course,  this  at- 
titude of  mind  is  not  the  attitude  of  all 
men,  yet  it  is  the  attitude  with  which 
the  agent  is  painfully  familiar.  And 
this  is  why  the  solicitor  must  plod  his 
weary  rounds,  using  up  his  vitality 
in  striving  with  all  his  might  and 
strength,  to  force  men  to  safeguard 
their  wives  and  children.  And  thus  it 
is  that  commissions  must  be  placed  high 
enough  by  the  companies  to  induce  men 
who  are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  special 
pleading  to  sell  their  services. 

Only  two  companies  have  ever  met 
with  any  success  in  issuing  life  insur- 
ance thru  the  mails  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  agents.  And  it  might  be 
questioned  if  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  for  necessary  advertising  and 
for  circulars,  and  the  cost  entailed  by 
much  correspondence,  would  not  have 
yielded  greater  results  if  it  had  been 
paid  out  in  the  form  of  commissions. 
And  so  long  as  most  men  look  forward 
toward  the  future  as  if  they  had  a  first 
lien  on  all  time  it  may  bo  considered 
doubtful  whether  plans  like  the  Gilder 
Policy  Association  will  meet  with  any 
considerable  success. 

Ladd   Plumlby 

New   York  City 
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PEBBLES 

Doc  Cook  doesn't  care  how  soon  they 
bombard  Copenhagen. — Coluvibia  State. 

Clubs  are  trumps  in  Europe. — Co- 
lumhia  State. 

The  Germans  seem  to  be  retreating 
forward. — Philadelphia    Ledger. 

"Home  travel"  clubs  will  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them  this  winter. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

If  this  thing  keeps  on,  even  pretzels 
and  dachshunds  will  be  "made  in 
America." — Columbia  State. 

Isn't  there  some  way  of  including 
campaign  cigars  in  the  contraband  of 
war? — Columbia  State. 

American  batteries  are  more  health- 
fully engaged  at  the  baseball  parks. — 
Columbia  State. 

The  heathen  Turk  sardonically:  "Al- 
most thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian!"— Columbia  State. 

"Turkey  and  Greece  are  preparing 
for  war."  Another  sideshow. — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  close  the  season 
for  declarations  of  war? — San  Antonio 
Express. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  appeals  to 
Providence  all  the  European  powers 
must  think  they  are  in  Armageddon. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

One  puzzle  is  how  anybody  ever 
should  have  named  those  mild-eyed 
creatures  Belgian  hares. — Washington 
Post. 

In  estimating  the  naval  armaments 
of  the  world,  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  .suppress  Greece's 
two  bargain  battleships.  —  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Handlers  of  phonograph  records 
.should  be  careful  not  to  get  "The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine"  mixt  with  ^he 
"Marseillai.se."  They  do  not  harmonize. 
— Cincinnati  Com.  Tribune. 

"Belgium's  Queen  Visits  Wounded," 
"Grand  I)uke's  Marble  Palace  in  St. 
Petersburg  to  Fiecome  Hospital."  "But, 
oh,  it's  '.Mr.  Atkin.s'  when  the  band  be- 
gins to  play." — New  York  World. 

The  Kai.ser  is  reported  determined  to 
hold  Kiau-'"hau.  If  you  have  ever  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  of  holding  a 
nneeze,  you  can  sympathize  with  the 
Kaiser. — MancheHter  Union. 

Esperantists  and  all  their  ilk  are  su- 
perseded now.  A  real  universal  lan- 
guage 19.  heard  at  last.  It  comes  from 
the  cannon'-  rnoiith.  frovitience  Tn- 
>>une. 

It  may  V>e  Armageddon,  but  this  clash 
',f  selfiih  interests  and  bullying  of  the 
//eaker  nations  cannot  certainly  be 
called  the  battle  of  the  \j<>r<\.-lialti- 
morc  A  mfrirnv. 

"This  is  the  great  war."  But  if  it  is 
to  V.ft-i>  that  title  we  must  see  it}  it  that 
a  yrf'Atfr  does  not  follow  let  arrned 
prcii'Arfi\Ttf^%  go  now  that  we  know  it 
cannot  ke^p  the  peace. — Florida  Timen- 
f'ni'iv. 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 

America,'' 

JEVNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Incorporated  1819 


Cash  Capital, 

Cash  x\ssets, 

Total  Liabilities,  - 

Net  Surplus, 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders, 

Losses  Paid  in  95  Years, 


Charter  Perpetual 

$  5,000,000.00 

22,481,250.34 

10,571,860.45 

6,909,389.89 

11,909,389.89 

.138,501,348.36 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
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You  Need  It  Every  Day 
You  Need   It   In  Your  Private  Life 
You  Need   It  In  Your  Public   Life 
And  You  Can  Have  It 


GREATER 

KNOWLEDGE 

AND 

FFFIdFNPY 

*-•*    ^^^^^'-•A  '^^   '  In   every   irsuo  of  The  Independent  about  fifty  distinct 

>iil>|e(ts  are  discufisrd.  not  countin);  the  minor  items. 
V\>i\  mean*  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  o|>|iortiinity  i«  }{iven  of  |;ainiM){  information 
al>oul  twenty  five  hiinrlred  timely  topicii.  [•  or  the  hiismess  man  there  an-  weekly  pnj^es 
of  [iraclieal  lallci  on  finance,  insurance,  (nniriierce  and  industry,  f'or  the  teaclier  lher<' 
are  discussions  of  all  phases  of  eriucalion  from  kiiider«»rten  lo  the  university.  For  the 
cler({yman  and  the  church  worker  there  is  ahundani  informotion  about  the  modern 
movements  in  theology  and  about  the  methods  of  social  service.  And  so  on  ttiroughout 
all  spheres  of  human  labor. 

You  know  the  value  of  The  Independent — if  your  next  door  neigh- 
Ijor  knew  it  as  you  do  he  would  be  a  r(;ader  also.  Send  his 
name  and  address  and  1  he  Independent  will  send  him  a  specimen 
ajpy  with  your  comphmrrnls. 
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It  is  something  to  be  proud  of  when  you 
offer  a  cake  of  Pears'  Soap  to  your  guest. 
It  indicates  that  you  know  and  appreciate 
the  best  and  purest  soap  obtainable  in  all 
the  world.  Pears  helps  the  skin  to  retain  its 
health  without  roughness,  redness  or  irrita- 
tion. It  is  matchless  for  the  complexion 
and  is  a  soap 

7l//iic/i  Ss  inexpensive 

Its  price  is  as  low  as  that  asked  for  inferior 
and  often  injurious  soaps.  It  is  absolutely 
pure,  with  no  foreign  substances:  is  best 
for  the  skin  and  lasts  longest.  It  corrects 
the  harm  caused  by  common  soaps.  Pears 
continually  beautifies,  and  as  a  woman's 
beauty  is  a  woman's  duty,  it  is  a  pleasant 
duty  to  use 

Pears'  Soap 


15  cents  a  cake  for  the  unscented 
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The    First   Naval    Action 374  The  Society  of  American  Indians,  the 

By  One  Who  Took  Part  in  It  largest  oij^anization   of   native   Ameri- 

Another    Da\                                             375  ^^'^'^  '"  ^^^  United  States,  will  hold  its 

r>     TT  u     'i      '  '-rir  '•' ;  1 annual  conference  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 

By  Richardson  Wright  gj^^  f^.^^  October  6  to  11. 

Pictures  of  the  War 376  jhe  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 

The  War  on  the  Sea 378  ican  Bankers'  Association  will  be  held 

By  Park  Benjamin  in   Richmond,   Virginia,   October  12  to 

Two  Hundred  Miles  of  Battle 379  -'^-                                       ^                  ,         , 

The  Strategy  of  the  Campaign  in  O"   May.l7,    1814    Norway   adopted 

Belgium  and  France  ^  Constitution  as  a  free  and  independ- 

®              u        c  v,c  ^^^  kingdom,  having  just  been  released 

The  War  Against  Germany 381  from  Danish  control.  To  commemorate 

By  Arthur  Sherbourne  Hardy  this   event  a   Centennial   Exposition   is 

More  Ways  Than  One  of  Stopping  being  held  at  Christiania  until  October 

the  Enemy    (Pictures)    382  ^^• 

rp        ^-        T5  The  American   Bar  Association   will 

IHE  PsEW   BOOKS  j^oi(j  j^g  annual  meeting  on  October  20, 

Scientific    Slaughter    384  21   and  22,  at  Washington.^There  will 

A    Doubtful   History 384  be  addresses  by  William  Howard  Taft, 

What  War  Means                384  president    of   the   association ;    Senator 

The  Making'of  a  Diplomat^  '.'.'.'.    384  Root    the  Ambassador  from  Argentina, 

Book  Briefs   385  f.'^^  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada. 

Word  Pictures  of  the  War 386  -^he  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 

The   Other  Franco-Prussian   War.    387  tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

The  Market  Place  ^^  ^^e  Southern  States  will  be  held  at 

^         ,      .,                ,,„„  the  University  of  Virginia  October  22 

An    American   Opportunity 388  ^^^  23 

National    Revenue    389  ^  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Samarang, 

Insurance  Java,  will  continue  to  November,  191Jf. 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance.  .  .   390  It  is  to  "give  a  comprehensive  picture 

Federal    Supervision    390  ^f   the    Dutch    Indies   in   their   present 

Tj      u  4.     •        AT-    •  4.      >    TTi      J       onn  prosperous  condition  attained  since  the 

Presbyterian    Ministers     Fund..    390  Restoration  of  Dutch  rule  in  1814." 

A  Poor  Remedy 391  ,,,,                  .        ,      ,.,           .                   . 

The  seven  mindredth  anniversary  of 

Pebbles    392  the  birth  of  Roger  Bacon   will  be  ob- 

^==^=^=^==^==^=zr  served   at   Columbia  with   commemora- 
tive exercizes  and  the  publication  of  a 
IMMIGRATION  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  volume  of  studies.  A  great  pageant  of 
From  The  Independent,  August  11,  18G4  the   culture   of   the   thirteenth    century 
T^     ~     J            ,              .      X  i.    ii-   ^   •  will  be  given  on  November  U. 
It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that,  in  „            j    <-.  n           •      /-.  i       u-      tt   • 
,       .       .              4.-     1    fc  ■           4.    xu-  Barnard    College,   in    Columbia    Uni- 
order  to  give  practical  efficiency  to  this  ^^^^.        ^.^^   celebi'ate   its   twenty-fifth 
law,   an   organization,  on   a   scale   com-  anniversary  on  November  5. 
mensurate   with   the  magniture  of  the  ^j^^    ^^^^^j    .^^^ention    of    the    Na- 
undertaking,  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  ^^^^^^  Suffrage  Association  will  be  held 
necessities    of   the   case,    is    already    in  at  Nashville,  November  12  to  17. 
operation.     The     American     Emigrant  ^he    sixth    annual    Medical    Mission- 
Company    (to   which  we  allude)    is  an  ary  Conference  will  be  held  at  Battle 
incorporated    company,    chartered    for  Creek,  Michigan,  November  17-20. 
the   purpo.se   "of  procuring  and   assist-  a    business   efficiency   exposition   will 
ing  emigrants   from   foreign   countries  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleve- 
to  .settle  in  the  United   States,  is  com-  land    Chapter,    American    Institute    of 
posed   of  gentlemen    of   high   character  Banking,  from  November  H  to  21. 
and    undoubted    responsibility,    possess  The  twelfth  annual  Philadelphia  Wa- 
a   large   capital    (a    million    of   dollars,  ter  Color  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
more  than   half  of  which  is  paid   up),  Philadelphia     Academy     of    the     Fine 
commands    the    confidence   of    the    most  ^'^s,  November  S  to  December  7,?. 
influential   men   in   the  community,  and  '''he  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Asso- 
is  under  the  direction  of  practical  busi-  V'^tion  will  hold  its  national  convention 
ness  men,  who  bring  to  the  performance  '"    .,^T^\   Kansa.s-the     prohibition 
-  ,,             ...        u               J     ,    >              ,  capital  of  the  nation — December  29  to 
of  the  work  they  have  undertaken  zeal,  J„,i,iarii  I, 
experience,  and  capacity. 

The    fifth    International    Congress   of 

-  the    American    Repul)lics    will    hold    its 

CALENDAR  opening    .session    on    Novonber    2!)    at 

Santiago,    C!hile.    It    will    be    in    session 

The     Baltic     Exhibition     at     Malmii,  {'/»•    ««veral     weeks,    adjourning    about 

Sweden,    to    which     Swedish,    German,  New   Years,   1915. 
Danish  and   Russian  exhibits  have  been 
.sent,  is  op«Mi  until  Seplejnber  IT,. 

World's  Temperance  Sunday  will  be 
observed  on  November  8  in  most  of  the 
states.  In  some  states  it  will  be  Novem- 
ber 1  and  ill  Ohio  Scplcmbcr  20. 

A  tuberfulosis  cf-nsus  of  the  churches 
of  the  country  will  be  taken  in  Scplem- 
lif'T  and  Orliiber  urid^-r  the.  direction  of 
'I'h«-  National  AsHociation  for  the  .Study 
and    Prev»Tit,ion   of   Tuberculr^sis. 


Between  March,  h  and  April  Ifi,  191 5, 
a  monster  naval  parade  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  San  Francisco  via  Panama 
will  mark  the.  formal  opening  of  the 
Canal. 

The  general  session  of  the  Woman's 
C'ongresH  of  Missions  is  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  .June,  191  r>,  in  the 
new  (livic  Auditorium  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


The  Unit'd  Typothetse  and  Franklin 
f'lubs  of  America  will  holrl  ihrlr 
twenty-<'ivhth  annual  convention  in 
New   York  Oclobrr  /!,  7  and  M. 


The  biennial  convention  of  the  Anl.i- 
•Saioori  League  of  America  will  [n:  hi'\d 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  from  ./iily 
t!  to  10,  I9ir,.  It  is  expected"  that  30,000 
will  attend. 


! 
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HIS  HOLINESS.  BENEDICT  XV 


Elected  September  4,  1914,  crowned  September  6,  1914.  As  the  last  words  of  Pius  X  were  of  the  horrors  of  the  Great  War,  so 
the  first  utterances  of  the  new  Pope  on  mounting  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  on  September  5  were  misgivinKs  as  to  his  own  ability 
to  bear  the  heavy  responsibility  thrust  upon  his  shoulders  "when  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  stained  with  blood,  and  when 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  humanity  were  also  inflicted  upon  the  Church."  The  Pope  was  formerly  the  Cardinal  della  Chiesa,  .Arch- 
bishop  of   Bologrna.   The   four-day   conclave  of   the   College   of   Cardinals   which   elected   him    is   one   of   the  shortest    in    the   history   of 

the  Church 
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LEADERSHIP    VERSUS    LORDSHIP 


DESCRIPTIONS  of  Berlin  behavior  on  the  day 
that  William  II  drove  in  from  Potsdam, 
made  his  balcony  speech  and  declared  war, 
are  strange  reading  for  Americans.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  get  into  the  mental  attitude  of  a  populace 
intelligent  but  powerless,  waiting  to  be  told  by  an 
owner  whether  "his  people"  were  to  be  driven  forth  to 
slaughter,  or  permitted  to  go  on  with  peaceful  pursuits. 

Self-conscious  abjectness  is  for  us  unthinkable,  while 
the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  freely 
chosen  representatives  of  a  democracy,  tense  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility,  were  calmly  ask- 
ing what  national  honor  and  moral  obligation  demanded 
of  them,  holds  us  breathless  with  its  reality. 

Never  before  in  the  world's  history  has  the  distinction 
between  leadership  and  lordship  been  so  sharply  drawn. 
Political  thinking  and,  let  us  hope,  thinking  on  all  the 
problems  of  social  democracy,  has  been  clarified,  for  all 
time  to  come. 

The  apologists  for  privilege,  for  divine  right,  for 
ecclesiastical  authority,  strive  unwearyingly  to  bemud- 
dle  the  popular  mind  upon  the  relations  of  the  few  and 
the  many,  the  minority  and  the  majority,  to  efficiency 
and  to  truth.  What  do  the  many  know,  they  say,  about 
managing  a  business,  operating  a  railroad,  planning  a 
military  campaign?  To  such  questions,  put  in  this  ques- 
tion-begging way,  the  answer  of  course  is  "Nothing." 

If  democracy  required  that  the  masses  of  mankind 
should  be  .scientific,  industrial  and  military  exports,  it 
would  remain  forever  Utopian,  a  dream.  But  it  does  not. 
Democracy  is  based  upon  a  truth  more  comprehensive, 
more  profound.  Democracy  is  possible  because  leader- 
ship, initiative,  genius  for  guidance,  are  one  thing, 
while  ultimate  responsibility,  ultimate  decision,  sover- 
eignty, are  a  wholly  different  thing.  In  democracy  the 
few  lead,  inspire  and  guide;  the  many  are  sovereign. 


they  make  the  final,  the  fateful  decision,  to  them  alone 
belongs  ultimate  responsibility.  In  absolutist  industry, 
where  the  means  of  production  are  owned  by  a  capitalist 
minority,  in  the  authoritative  church — Mormon,  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Mohammedan — in  the  absolutist  empire,  the 
few  not  only  direct,  they  also  decide.  They  are  sovereign. 
For  all  practical  purposes  they  own  the  many,  what- 
ever the  empty  phrases  of  formal  law  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  They  are  not  merely  leaders,  they  are  lords. 

The  resistless,  overwhelming  massing  of  intelligent 
sympathy  thruout  the  western  world  upon  the  side  of 
England,  Belgium  and  France  in  this  appalling  struggle 
has  come  about,  as  our  German  friends  will  one  day 
understand,  because  the  western  world  instantly 
grasped  the  essential  fact  that  democracy  and  leader- 
ship have  been  assailed  by  lordship.  The  attempt  to  raise 
a  false  issue  by  alleging  that  Russia  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  Germany  has  deceived  nobody  in  his 
senses.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  What- 
ever m.ay  happen  in  the  future,  Russia  is  today  hurling 
her  strength  against  the  only  enemy  which  as  yet  has 
aggressively  attempted  to  substitute  in  the  western 
world  the  law  of  lese  majeste  for  constitutional  liberty, 
and  militarism  for  the  moral  obligation  of  solemnly  ac- 
cepted treaties.  The  crimes  of  Russian  imperialism  have 
been  many,  and  the  day  of  retribution  will  come,  but 
Russia  does  not  yet  stand  before  the  world  forsworn. 
The  German  Empire  does. 

So  the  issue  is  drawn,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
with  appalling  clearness  has  portrayed  its  practical 
aspects.  Leadership  and  lordship  have  closed  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  For  the  moment  there  is  only  one 
question.  Which  is  stronger?  Which  can  annihilate  the 
other?  For  there  will  be  no  quarter  this  time,  asked  or 
given.  It  is  the  Darwinian  fight  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  at  last. 


HIS    HOLINESS    BENEDICT    FIFTEENTH 


VKSVAiAHLK  was  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican  when  he 
waH  a  chief  ruler  among  kings  and  kings  held  his 
ftirrup.  More  venerable  is  he  in  these  better  days  when 
he  is  free^J  from  the  meHalliance  with  temporal  Rome, 
and  hi«  Hpiritual  authority  receives  the  loyal  Huhrnission 
of  half  of  Christendfrm.  "Evil  days  are  the«e  in  which  my 
Uii  in  cast,"  Haid  Piu.s  X;  for  while  he  wa.s  heartfjroken 
over  the  terrible  war  which  had  set  his  spiritual  <  hildren 
U)  killing  each  other,  he  also  bemoaned  the  Ioh;-.  of  the 
States  of  the  f'hurch  which  gave  him  the  right,  to  Hcnd 
his  amba«HadorH  to  the  capitals  of  the  nations.  So  he  was 
a  putative  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  Will  the  new  Pope 


choose  to  be  a  prisoner,  or  will  be  choose  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  from  civil  cares  which  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
bequeathed  him? 

This  is  the  one  (juestion  which  (!very  (Catholic  and  every 
Protestant  not  embittered  by  narrow  bigotry,  must  ask, 
earnestly  desirous  that  Benedict  XV  may  rule  the  Church 
with  wisdom  and  courageous  faith.  We  arc  all  of  us 
hoping  that  a  nciw  era  of  spiritual  prosperity  may  come 
with  this  (•f)mparatively  young  Pope,  who  may  well 
hold  his  throne  as  long  as  P(!ter  or  Loo  and  who  may 
win,  because  he  deserves,  the  sympathy  of  his  genera- 
tion. 
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We  have  hopes  for  this,  for  they  all  say,  who  know 
him,  that  he  is  not  only  gt)od  and  religious  like  his 
predecensor,  but  is  also  a  statesman,  like  Leo  XIII,  and 
that  would  mean  that  he  will  be  a  prudent  ruler  of  the 
Church,  and  this  woulil  retjuire  him  to  be  what  they  call 
a  liberal  Pope.  It  is  something  to  be  told  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  from 
whom  he  was  chosen;  and  being  scholarly  is  almost  tan- 
tamount to  being  liberal.  It  means  living  in  one's  gen- 
eration, feeling  its  impulses,  loving  its  devotion  to 
knowledge  and  the  search  for  truth,  and  having  faith  in 
humanity  and  in  liberty  of  both  thought  and  action. 

It  is  something  that  he  takes  the  name  of  Benedict, 
for  the  last  Pope  of  that  name,  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  was  a  broad  man,  a  scholar  and  famed  for  his  wise 
diplomacy.  Such  another  Benedict  is  very  much  needed. 
We  do  not  mean  because  of  this  fearful  war  which  sets 
Catholics  in  opposite  camps,  for  Kings  do  not  much 
listen  to  Popes  now,  but  because  the  late  Pope  was  so 
unfortunate  by  his  rigid  policy  as  to  set  the  Catholic 
nations  of  the  world  against  the  Church.  Pius  X,  like 
Pius  IX,  wanted  to  put  his  Fisherman's  ring  into  the 
affairs  of  Catholic  nations,  to  ruie  their  education,  to 
hold  to  concordats  which  made  the  governments  posi- 
tively Catholic,  but  the  nations  would  not  have  it  so. 
Thus  France  broke  away,  discarded  its  concordat, 
turned  the  clergy  out  of  the  schools,  broke  up  the 
religious  orders  and  took  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property,  only  leaving  the  churches  to  the  officiating 
clergy.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  done  nearly  as  much; 
while  Italy  is  a  rebel  to  the  Church,  which  repays  insult 
for  injury.  It  will  be  a  most  happy  day  for  the  Church 
if  Benedict  can  find  some  way  to  make  peace  with  the 
Quirinal,  and  peace  with  all  Catholic  Europe  and 
America.  The  United  States  has  no  State  Church,  and 
no  official  relations  with  any  Church,  and  yet  it  is  in  this 
country  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  most  loyal  and 
aggressive  and  prosperous.We  would  have  Popes  learn 
the  lesson  which  Cardinal  Gibbons  or  Archbishop  Ire- 
land could  teach  them  on  this  matter.  Perhaps  the  new 
Pope  has  learnt  it;  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  was 
glad  that  his  first  blessing  went  to  Americans. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  next  month  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  United  States  celebrated  the  Centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  its  hierarchy.  The  Independent 
sent  its  editor  to  attend  the  great  occasion,  when  the 
lirst  Catholic  Congress  was  also  held  in  Baltimore,  and 
at  Washington  the  Catholic  University  opened  its  doors 
for  the  education  of  priests.  We  felt  a  bit  lonesome  in 
that  company,  for  not  one  representative  of  the  Protes- 
tant religious  press  of  the  country  was  there  to  keep  us 
company.  Admirable  and  brave  words  were  said  there  of 
which  this  new  opportunity  for  the  Catholic  Church 
reminds  us.  We  recall  Archbishop  Ryan's  backward  look 
of  a  hundred  yedrs  since  the  first  American  bishop 
took  office,  and  we  recall  that  one  hundred  years  ago 
from  this  present  moment  the  six  New  England  States 
had  but  one  bishop,  two  priests,  and  two  churches.  Now 
New  England  is  very  nearly  half  Catholic,  and  the 
Church  claims  some  thirty  million  adherents  in  this 
country  and  its  possessions.  But  the  new  era  under  a 
new  Pope  recalls  more  vividly  the  sermon  on  the  future 
of  the  Church  and  its  duties  preached  by  Archbishop 
Ireland.  What  could  he  do  for  a  State  Church?  "Of  in- 
estimable advantage  to  us,"  said  he,  "is  the  liberty  the 


Church  enjoys  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 
No  tyrant  here  casta  chains  around  her;  no  concordat 
limits  her  actions  or  cramps  her  energies.  .  .  .  We  have 
a  dreadful  lesson  to  learn  from  certain  European  coun- 
tries, in  which,  from  weight  of  tradition,  the  Church 
clings  to  thrones  and  classes  and  loses  her  grasp  upon 
the  people."  It  will  be  a  blessed  thing  for  the  Catholic 
Church  if  Benedict  XV  can  catch  the  tone  of  that  ser- 
mon, can  take  a  lesson  from  the  Church  in  America. 

The  present  war  will  wear  itself  out  and  come  to  an 
end;  thrones  will  fall,  and  fall  soon;  but  the  Papacy  will 
long  hold  its  primacy  in  Christendom.  It  has  just  one 
danger,  that  of  not  knowing  its  generation.  During  the 
late  papal  reign  it  has  failed  of  the  encomium  of 
the  two  hundred  of  Issachar  "who  had  understand- 
ing of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do," 
With  all  good  purpose  and  all  piety  toward  God 
it  has  earned  the  prevenient  condemnation  of  the  Amer- 
ican prelate  who,  speaking  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo, 
said :  "The  world  has  entered  into  an  entirely  new  phase; 
the  past  will  not  return;  reaction  is  the  dream  of  men 
who  see  not,  who  sit  at  the  gates  of  cemeteries  weeping 
over  tombs  that  shall  not  be  reopened,  in  utter  oblivion 
of  the  living  world  back  of  them."  Oh  for  a  statesman, 
a  scholar,  in  the  person  of  the  new  Benedict,  who  will 
not  devote  himself  to  spying  out  the  innocent  dubieties 
of  seminary  professors,  the  honest  conclusions  of 
French  Church  historians,  but  who  will  give  liberty  of 
research  to  scholars  and  teachers,  so  that  priests  shall 
not  be  held  in  fear  of  being  delated  to  Rome,  and  the 
faithful  may  not  be  required  to  have  their  scriptural 
pabulum  premasticated  for  them  by  a  medieval  Biblical 
Commission.  They  had  more  liberty  in  the  days  when 
Erasmus  and  Cardinal  More  hobnobbed  in  Latin  over 
questions  which  are  the  heresies  of  today. 


BELGIUM'S  APPEAL  TO  AMERICA 

IT  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  appeal  to  the 
American  nation  from  stricken  Belgium,  which  we 
print  on  another  page,  should  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
Burgomaster  of  Ghent.  In  Ghent  one  hundred  years  ago 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  which  put  an  end  to  the  War  of 
1812.  What  is  vastly  more  important,  it  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  century  of  peace  among  English-speaking 
peoples — a  century  during  which  England  and  the 
United  States  have  again  and  again  resorted  to  peace- 
ful means  to  settle  controversies  which  in  other  times 
and  under  other  conditions  would  have  been  settled  only 
by  war. 

So  Ghent  has  a  peculiar  claim  upon  American  sym- 
pathies. No  American  can  be  unaffected  by  the  appeal 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  historic  city  makes 
for  American  protection  for  its  people  and  their  coun- 
try. 

The  appeal  of  Major  Seaman,  the  special  representa- 
tive of  The  Independent,  to  President  Wilson  on  be- 
half of  Belgium,  to  which  M.  Braun  refers  in  his  cabled 
message,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Burgomaster  of  Ghent,  where  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  a  hundred  years  ago,  authorizes  mo  to  respect- 
fully request  that  in  ease  of  invasion  the  city  Iv  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  tlag  for  the  safe- 
pruarding  of  its  people  and   its  historic  monuments. 

The   German   (^.overnment    holdinir   Hnissols   prevents   the 
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American  Minister  from  communicating  with  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Why  should  the  American  Govei-nment  permit  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  Washington  to  have  free  communica- 
tion with  his  Government  at  Berlin? 

Could  not  the  United  States  join  with  other  neutral  na- 
tions, such  as  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  the  South  American  republics  in  demanding 
a  cessation  of  the  atrocities  and  barbarities  now  being  com- 
mitted by  Germany? 

As  Major  Seaman  reported  last  week  in  his  cable- 
gram, a  commission  of  five  eminent  Belgian  officials  has 
sailed  for  this  country  to  present  to  the  President  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  Belgium's  plea  for  pro- 
tection against  a  perfidious  and  barbarous  invasion. 

What  reply  can  the  American  nation  make  to  Bel- 
gium's appeal?  Officially  none.  Our  duty  of  neutrality  is 
binding  upon  us.  As  a  government  we  must  keep  silent 
unless  and  until — and  this  is  unthinkable — we  shall  be 
prepared  to  take  sides  in  the  struggle  by  force  of  arms. 

But  individually,  indeed  collectively — provided  it  be 
not  officially — we  may  do  much.  The  American  Govern- 
ment must  keep  silent.  But  American  public  opinion 
may,  indeed  it  should,  speak  in  no  uncertain  tones  its 
condemnation  of  the  violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality, 
the  pillage  of  the  cities,  the  aerial  bombardment  of  its 
capital. 

In  this  sense  American  public  opinion  has  already 
made  itself  heard.  Indeed  the  public  opinion  of  the  neu- 
tral world  has  but  one  judgment — and  that  a  stern  one 
— of  the  tearing  up  of  the  "scrap  of  paper,"  where  Ger- 
many's name  stood  pledged  to  uphold  the  neutrality  of 
Belgiurti,  and  of  the  sack  of  Louvain. 


THE   PARTITION  OF  THE   PACIFIC 

THE  announcement  that  New  Zealand  has  seized  the 
German  island  of  the  Samoan  group  is  not  a  mere 
incident  of  the  war  but  a  significant  step  in  a  movement 
which  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  gradually 
modifying  the  British  imperial  system.  The  oversea  do- 
minions are  showing  themselves  true  daughters  of  the 
mother  country  by  manifesting  a  disposition  to  expand 
and  acquire  dependencies  of  their  own.  It  was  Au.s- 
tralasia  which  sounded  the  alarm  over  the  German  in- 
vision  of  the  Pacific  and  when  Old  P^ngland  failed  to 
awake  to  the  emergency,  the  colonials,  after  their  inde- 
pendent fashion,  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
began  annexing  islands  for  themselves. 

Bismarck  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of 
dependencies,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  German 
people  and  their  transformation  into  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  nation  forced  a  change  of  policy  and  in 
thf*  early  eighties  the  German  Government  began  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  whole  world  to  see  what  lands 
were  still  left  unappropriated  by  the  great  powers.  Be- 
tween 1884  and  1809  (icrmsLny  acquired  territories  hav- 
ing a  total  population  of  more  than  twelve  millior  ,  and 
an  area  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles,  five  times 
the  «ize  of  p]uropean  Germany, 

Tropical  islands  had  been  a  drug  on  the  market  ever 
fiince  the  decline  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  thru  the 
development  of  the  sugar  beet,  but  German  rh(!miHt!^ 
diH<;overed  a  mfrthod  of  transmuting,  by  means  of  cata- 
lytic hydrogen,  the  evil-smelling  coconut  oil  ;nto  an 
edible  fat,  a  vegetable  butter  which  has  of  late  been  dis- 
pla^ing  the  product  of  the  cow  in  Kuropean  markets. 
This  cauH«d  a  bf>om  in  copra,  rivalling  that  in   rubber, 


and  it  is  now  realized  everywhere — tho  not  yet  thoroly 
appreciated  in  the  United  States — that  tropical  terri- 
tory will  henceforth  be  an  important  if  not  an  essential 
asset  of  a  commercial  nation. 

The  German  tramp  steamer  began  to  be  seen  in 
strange  seas  picking  up  unconsidered  trifles  along  neg- 
lected coasts.  German  gunboats  appeared  as  if  by 
magic  in  any  port  where  tenure  of  land  seemed  to  be 
momentarily  insecure.  They  were  with  Dewey  in 
Manila  Bay,  hoping  to  catch  the  Philippines  if  the  United 
States  should  let  them  drop.  But  we  fortunately  realized 
their  value  in  time  and  held  on  to  them,  so  Germany  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  rest  of  Spain's  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific.  From  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne 
islands  we  picked  out  the  biggest,  Guam,  for  a  coaling 
and  cable  station,  and  the  rest  of  the  group  together 
with  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  islands  were  bought  in  by 
Germany  for  $4,200,000. 

In  1884  Germany  declared  a  "protectorate"  over  the 
eastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  called  "Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
Land"  and  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  lying  to  the 
north.  The  islands  were  then  rechristened  to  correspond 
to  their  new  ownership;  "New  Britain"  became  Neu 
Pommern;  "New  Ireland"  became  Neu  Mecklenburg ;  the 
"Duke  of  York"  became  Neu  Lauenburg  and  the  whole 
group  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

There  was  no  Australian  Comijionwealth  then,  but  the 
colony  of  Queensland,  just  across  Torres  Strait  and  only 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  New  Guinea,  determined  to 
checkmate  the  German  plans  and  so  sent  in  1883  an  ex- 
pedition to  take  formal  possession  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  island.  The  London  government  disavowed  the  act, 
fearing  it  would  lead  to  a  conflict  with  Germany,  but  find- 
ing that  the  undaunted  people  of  Queensland — there 
were  only  about  300,000  of  them  and  unprepared  for 
war — were  resolved  to  fight  the  Germans,  rather  than 
surrender  the  land,  the  government  arranged  a  com- 
promise with  Germany  by  which  New  Guinea  was  di- 
vided and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  under  the 
name  of  Papuo  now  belongs  to  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, just  as  Alaska  and  the  Philippines  do  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Australian  constitution,  unlike  ours,  makes  ex- 
press provision  for  acquiring  and  ruling  such  alien  ter- 
ritory. Last  year  an  Australian  expedition  to  the  Ant- 
arctic raised  the  flag  of  the  Southern  Cross  over  the 
adjacent  coast  of  that  continent  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  coal  beds.  The  Australians  have  been  clamoring 
for  Fiji,  which  we  might  once  have  had,  but  which  is 
now  British,  and  for  some  at  least  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
now  under  the  joint  ownership  of  England  and  France. 

Great  Britain  in  1901  transferred  the  Cook  Islands  to 
New  Zealand,  which  now  runs  a  steamer  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  group,  Karotongo,  over  IGOO  miles  away. 
For  the  Samoan  Islands  there  were  three  claimants,  but 
in  1899  Great  J'.ritain  conceded  Savaii  and  Upolu  to  Ger- 
many and  Tutuila  and  other  islands  to  the  United  States. 
The  acquisition  of  German  Samoa  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  New  Zealanders  not  only  because  of  its  commercial 
importance,  but  b(!(;ause  it  brings  under  the  British  flag 
Vailima,  the  home  and  tomb  of  one  of  the  foremost  of 
modern  English  writers,  Ilobert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  London  TimcH  on  August  9,  1914,  gave  this  advice 
i<}  the  F'acifie  (;ommonwealthH  under  the  caption  of  "Flow 
the  Dominions  (Inn  Help": 
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Australaaiti    is   obviously    best    situated    tu   dear    up    the 
a    id    the    Pacitic.    Australia    ami    New    Zealand   are 
I  Lly  capable  of  capturing  all   the  (Jerman   possessions 

in  the  Bismarck  Archipelag^o  and  to  the  north  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  reduce  Kiao-chau,  which  will  otherwise  become  a  nest 
of  German  commerce  destroyers.  In  three  months'  time  all 
i'  iperations  must   be  carried  out,   for  the  vast  masses 

«  .  - .  il  in  Europe  preclude  the  idea  of  a  very  long  cam- 
paigti,  and  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 

Coming  from  the  Times  this  is  almost  an  official  order. 
The  Japanese,  doubtless  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Aus- 
tralasians, have  taken  Kiao-chau  in  hand  but  we  may 
expect  to  hear  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
gathered  in  the  rest  of  the  German  holdings  in  the 
Pacific. 


THE   WORLD  AT  WAR 

STARTING  less  than  two  months  ago  in  that  most 
inrtammahle  region  of  Europe,  the  Balkans,  the  war 
has  spread  until  now  it  involves  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
habitable  world.  Very  curiously  this  ratio  of  war  to 
peace  comes  out  by  almost  the  same,  three  to  two, 
whether  we  measure  by  population  or  area. 

The  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  are  now  fight- 
ing against  odds  of  more  than  six  to  one  if  we  count 
people  or  of  more  than  eighteen  to  one  if  we  count 
square  miles.  This  is  not  a  geographical  fantasy  but 
stern  reality,  for  Germans  and  English  are  fighting  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  while 
negroes  have  been  called  from  Senegal  and  Sikhs  from 
India  to  war  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 


THE   SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNFIT 

THE  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  belongs  this  year  to  the  Peripatetic  School 
of  Philosophers,  going  from  city  to  city  of  Australia  and 
— if  the  war  had  not  interrupted  the  program — New 
Zealand;  the  discussion  that  is  started  in  one  capital 
being  resumed  at  the  next  and  doubtless  also  continued 
informally  on  the  trains  between.  Last  week  we  com- 
mented on  the  Mendelian  theory  of  evolution  as  pre- 
sented in  the  presidential  address  of  the  distinguished 
biologist.  Professor  Bateson  at  Melbourne.  In  the  con- 
tinued-in-our-next  meeting  at  Sydney  he  past  on  to  an 
even  more  interesting  subject,  the  application  of  this 
new  knowledge  of  heredity  to  human  society. 

The  text  of  his  eugenics  sermon  he  took  from  Ecclesi- 
a^ticus:  "Desire  not  a  multitude  of  unprofitable  chil- 
dren." A  declining  birthrate,  he  argued,  was  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  deplored.  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
thruout  the  civilized  world  was  due  to  a  combination  of 
exceptional  conditions,  such  as  the  opening  of  new  agri- 
cultural lands,  the  exploitation  of  coal  fields  and  the 
progress  in  the  science  of  medicine.  But  this  increase 
cannot  be  kept  up  indefinitely.  Already  England  has 
reached  a  point  where  under  present  conditions  of  dis- 
tribution the  pressure  of  population  is  so  great  as  to  re- 
duce thousands  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation  and  in  a 
few  generations  when  the  attainable  supply  of  coal  is 
exhausted  the  decrease  of  available  energy  will  compel  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  capable 
of  living  on  the  British  Isles.  As  the  struggle  between 
nations  for  free  energy  becomes  fiercer  the  question  will 
arise  whether  civilization  can  endure  the  increasing  bur- 
den of  the  congenital  defectives  whom  modern  science 
saves  from  extinction  and  society  permits  to  multiply. 


The  powers  of  science  to  preserve  the  defective  are  now 
enormous.  Kvery  year  these  powei's  increase.  This  course 
of  action  must  reach  a  limit.  To  the  deliberate  intervention 
of  civilization  for  the  preservation  of  inferior  strains  there 
must  sooner  or  later  come  an  end,  and  before  long  nations 
will  realize  the  responsibility  they  have  assumed  in  multi- 
plying these  "cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  u  long  peace." 

The  definitely  feeble-minded  we  may  with  propriety  re- 
strain, as  we  are  beginning  to  do  even  in  England,  and  we 
may  safely  prevent  unions  in  which  both  parties  are  de- 
fective, for  the  evidence  shows  that  as  a  rule  such  mar- 
riages, tho  often  prolific,  commonly  produce  no  normal  chil- 
dren at  all.  The  union  of  such  social  vermin  we  should  no 
more  permit  than  we  would  allow  parasites  to  breed  on 
our  own  bodies.  Further  than  that  in  restraint  of  marriage 
we  ought  not  to  go,  at  least  not  yet. 

Professor  Bateson  is  not  an  extremist.  He  fears  that 
any  wholesale  regulation  of  marriage  in  the  interests  of 
eugenics  would  breed  a  population  of  one  dull  uniform 
puritanic  gray.  He  bids  us  remember  that  Beethoven's 
father  was  a  drunkard  and  his  mother  a  consumptive 
and  that  according  to  scripture  "the  fathers  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents  and  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  or 
organ  and  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron — the  founders  that  is  to  say  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
— came  in  direct  descent  from  Cain  and  not  in  the  pos- 
terity of  the  irreproachable  Seth,  who  is  to  us,  as  he 
probably  was  also  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  contempor- 
aries," a  nonentity. 

Professor  Bateson's  warning  that  evolution  may  go 
backward  and  that  under  modern  conditions  it  may  be 
the  unfit  who  survive  was  given  startling  and  unexpected 
emphasis  by  the  events  of  the  week.  Very  likely  from 
among  those  who  listened  to  him  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  universities  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  some  of  the 
most  active  and  able  young  men,  the  most  healthy  and 
energetic  and  self-sacrificing,  are  already  on  their  way 
to  die  on  French  battlefields.  This  form  of  dysgenics  we 
all  know  how  to  stop  when  we  can  make  up  our  minds 
to  it.  But  the  other  side  of  the  question  raised  by  this 
address,  how  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  race 
without  violation  of  the  fairest  fruits  of  evolution,  our 
human  sympathy  and  sense  of  equal  rights,  is  the  most 
difficult  and  most  important  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
by  mankind. 


HAVE  YOU  JOINED  THE  RED  CROSS? 

THE  Red  Cross  (formerly  the  steamer  Hamburg,  of 
the  Hamburg-American  line)  sailed  on  Tuesday  for 
Europe  bearing  regularly  organized  units  of  surgeons 
and  trained  nurses  fully  equipped  with  surgical  and 
medical  supplies,  destined  for  each  of  the  warring  coun- 
tries. 

Volunteers  were  not  lacking  for  the  expedition  of 
mercy.  The  difficulty  was  not  to  find  doctors  and  nurses 
who  were  willing  to  go,  but  to  choose  among  those  who 
offered  themselves. 

There  is  little  enough  that  we  in  America  can  do  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  Great  War.  Here  is  one  con- 
crete opportunity. 

The  American  Red  Cross  still  needs  funds  to  make 
this  expedition  and  others  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  speed- 
ily follow,  a  success. 

The  Independent  is  authorized  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  Relief  Fund.  Any- 
one sending  at  least  two  dollars  will  receive  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  year,  and  a  membership  button 
in  red  and  white  enamel. 

Do  it  now. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


^,     ^  This  week  records  a 
The  Germans  ,        , 

.  T^    .  more     spectacular 

Approach  Pans  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

mans  in  France  than  any  preceding. 
The  German  right  continued  its  en- 
veioping  movement  until  it  reached 
the  outer  fortifications  of  Paris,  then 
turned  eastward  to  the  Marne  River, 
which  the  German  left,  attacking 
from  the  east,  had  already  attained. 
Apparently  every  fortified  post  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Paris  has  been 
captured  except  Maubeuge,  on  the 
frontier,  which  still  holds  out  against 
its  besiegers,  altho  two  of  its  five 
forts  have  fallen.  What  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  strongest  of  the  chain 
of  fortresses  protecting  France  on 
this  side,  Lille  at  the  north  end  and 
Rheims  at  the  south  end,  offered  the 
least  resistance.  Both  these  cities 
were  surrounded  by  seven  detached 
forts,  constituting  what  is  known  as 
an  entrenched  camp  or  fortress  of 
the  first  class.  Lille  was  evacuated 
.several  days  before  any  enemy  ap- 
peared. Its  commander.  General  Al- 
exandre Percin,  is  variously  reported 
to  have  been  removed  or  imp:isoned 
for  abandoning  the  city,  altho  the  ac- 
tion is  excused  on  the  ground  that 
the  fortifications  were  antiquated. 

Apparently  Rheims  was  gained 
about  as  easily,  for  it  surrendered  to 
General  Von  Billow  without  resist- 
ance on  September  4,  the  same  date 
on  which  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Germans  as  their  headquarters 
forty-four  years  before.  Twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  410  guns  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.  This  vic- 
tory, of  which  no  explanation  has 
transpired,  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  outside  world,  which  had  heard 
little  of  the  progress  of  General  von 
Bulow's  army  from  Mezieres  in  the 
direction  of  Rethe!  and  Rheims. 

Public  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
German  force,  which  has  fought  its 
v/ay  from  Brussels  straight  toward 
Paris,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
miles,  in  two  weeks.  After  overcom- 
ing the  last  resistance  of  the  F>ench 
and  P^ngiish  at  Soissons  and  Gom- 
piegne,  the  way  was  cleared  to  Paris, 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  lay 
«trategistH  that  an  attack  would 
Hoon  be  made  upon  the  ring  of  forts 
surrounding  the  capital  by  the  same 
mr^.hrxh  which  had  been  found  so 
successful  in  rediicing  the  northern 
strongholds.  This  apparently  was  also 
the  expectation  of  the  French,  for 
the  Government,  removed  U)  F'ordeaux 
and  Paris  prepared  for  a  second 
«<iege.  General  ^^ialiieni  was  made  mil- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

September  1 — British  fight  a  los- 
ing battle  at  Compiegne.  Rus- 
sians defeated  near  Allenstein, 
East  Prussia.  St.  Petersburg  be- 
comes   Petrograd. 

September  2 — French  Government 
removes  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 
Fighting  at  Montdidier  and 
Anizy-le-Chateau,  forty  miles 
from  Paris. 

September  3 — Austrian  army  in 
Galicia  overwhelmingly  defeated 
by  the  Russians,  who  occupy 
Lemberg  and  Halicz.  Germans 
reach  Senlis,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Paris.  Lille  occupied  by 
Germans. 

September  U — Paris  prepares  for 
a  siege,  but  the  German  right 
wing  passes  by  to  the  Marne 
River  on  the  east.  Austrians 
meet  reverses  in  Russian  Poland. 

September  5 — Allies  agree  not  to 
make  peace  separately.  General 
von  Billow  captures  Rheims. 
Germans  take  Tormonde  near 
Antwerp. 

September  0 — German  forces  from 
Lorraine  effect  junction  near 
Chalons-sur-Marne  with  German 
left,  which  went  from  Belgium 
to  Paris. 

September  7 — The  British  cruiser 
"Pathfinder"  blown  up  by  a  mine 
in  the  North  Sea.  Austrians  oc- 
cupy Styri,  south  of  Lemberg, 
and  attack  Przemysl,  chief 
stronghold  in  Galicia.  Russian 
Government  announces  annexa- 
tion of  Galicia. 


itary  governor  and  proclaimed  his  in- 
tention of  holding  the  city  to  the 
last.  Free  trains  were  provided  for 
all  who  wanted  to  leave,  and  pass- 
port requirements  were  suspended,  so 
that  the  exodus  should  not  be  hin- 
dered by  red  tape.  Big  guns  were 
brought  from  Dunkirk  and  Calais 
and  new  fortifications  were  throvim 
up.  Houses  and  trees  in  the  suburbs 
were  razed  so  as  to  leave  a  zone  of 
clear  ground  around  the  city  thru 
which  the  enemy  would  have  to  ad- 
vance, exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  en- 
circling forts.  Housekeepers  laid  in 
supplies  of  provisions  in  order  not 
to  be  reduced  to  such  short  rations 
as  in  1871. 


Russians  Advance 
in  Galicia 


Itnin 

WIM.  THK    FRENCH   CAPTHflK   MOUK? 

'J'h*  flmt  rjprman  Abk.  b«"l'>n((lnK  1o  tine  of  Iho 
lifivnrlfiri  ri'^irnent*,  lo  (><•  ciiiilnri'il  \,y  \\w 
\- rt'Urh.  WM«  ('roiiKht  lo  I'lirU  iiii>l  liiinK  In  n. 
win»low  at  III"  MIniHiry  of  Wiir.  Ifi'Hpltc  the 
provrpfM  of  'V^ntii  the  French  nrn  unnirulno 
Ih'TB   will   l«»   muny    more- 


Russia  is  conduct- 
ing two  distinct 
campaigns ;  one  to 
the  north  of  Russian  Poland  toward 
Berlin,  the  other  to  the  south  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  {oward  Vienna.  In  both 
cases  the  Russian  forces  have  been 
victorious.  In  the  northern  campaign 
they  have  driven  back  the  Germans 
as  far  as  Konigsberg,  the  first  forti- 
fied city  of  East  Prussia,  which  they 
have  besieged.  In  the  southern  cam- 
paign they  have  driven  back  the 
Austro-Hungarians  as  far  as  Lem- 
berg, the  capital  of  Galicia,  which 
they  have  captured.  Of  the  two 
movements  the  latter  is  the  most  im- 
portant, not  so  much  because  of  the 
loss  of  Lemberg,  for  this  is  an  un- 
fortified city,  but  because  of  the  very 
severe  defeat  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  army  in  the  field. 

Galicia  is  the  largest  and  most 
northerly  of  the  Austrian  crown- 
lands  with  a  population  of  about 
eight  millions,  mostly  Slavs,  about 
equally  divided  between  Roman 
(/atholic  Poles  and  Greek  Catholic 
Ruthenians.  The  Ruthenians,  mostly 
peasants,  resent  the  political  and  fi- 
nancial supremacy  of  the  Poles  and 
have  of  late  shown  a  desire  to  unite 
with  their  Little  Russian  brethren 
under  Russian  rule. 

Recent  prosecutions  at  Lemberg 
and  in  Hungary  have  disclosed  the 
existence  of  a  pro-Russian  propa- 
ganda in  a  religious  guise,  appar- 
ently instigated  from  St.  Petcrs- 
t)urg.  CSoe  The  Independent  of  April 
<),  1!)14.)  So  the  Russian  occui)ation 
of  this  region  is  doubtless  welcomed 
by  a  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Galicia,  lying  beyond  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  has  no  natural 
defenses  against  Russia  on  its  fron- 
tier,  and    th(!   chief   obstacle   to   the 
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THE  CAMPAIGN   IN  THE  EAST 
The  Rus:sians  have  invaded  East   I'russia  as  far  as  Koniiysbeij;  and  Galicia  ius   far  as  Przemysl.  The 
Austrians  who  had  invaded  Poland  nearly  to  RaUom,  Ivangorod  and  Lublin  have  been  driven  back 


Russian  invasion  from  the  east  con- 
sisted of  the  numerous  tributaries  to 
the  Dniester  River  and  the  forts 
at  the  bridges.  The  main  Austrian 
army  was  engaged  in  the  w^est,  vi'here 
it  had  invaded  Russia  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vistula  River  and  ap- 
peared before  Radom.  The  Russians 
opposed  this  movement  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  keep  the  Austrian 
army  away  from  Lublin,  Ivangorod 
and  Kholm  while  they  concentrated 
their  chief  efforts  on  the  valley  of 
the  Dneister  in  eastern  Galicia.  The 
Austrians  tried  to  protect  Lemberg 
by  holding  a  line  stretching  north 
and  south  from  Kamionka  on  the 
Bug  River  to  Halicz  on  the  Dniester, 
but  were  routed  in  a  hard-fought  en- 
gagement of  several  days  ending  on 
September  3  in  the  capture  of  Ha- 
licz. The  Austrian  army  is  reported 
to  have  lost  25,000  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Russians  to  have 
taken  70,000  prisoners  and  300  guns. 
The  defeated  army  rallied  back  of 
Lemberg  and  is  holding  the  lake  re- 
gion about  Grodek.  The  chief  defense 
of  Galicia,  however,  is  the  fortress 
of  Przemysl  (pronounced  Pshem'- 
yzl),  which  the  Russians  are  already 
attacking.  On  entering  Lemberg  the 
Russians  telephoned  their  arrival  to 
Vienna  and  announced  that  the  name 
of  the  city  had  been  changed  to  Lvov. 

The  Russians  occupied  without  re- 
sistance Czernowitz,  the  capital  of 
Bukowina,  an  Austrian  duchy,  east 
of  Galicia. 

On  account  of  the  gallantry  dis- 
played   by    Jewish    soldiers    before 


Lemberg  the  Rpssian  Government 
has  made  many  of  them  officers,  a 
thing  until  now  forbidden  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  has  announced 
that  Jews  will  be  admitted  to  politi- 
cal rights  and  official  positions. 

_,     ^.  ,   .         The    British    are    ap- 

The  Fighting     p^^ently         collecting 

in  Belgium        ^^^^^^    ^^    q^^^^^    ^^^ 

an  attack  in  force  on  the  Germans 
occupying  Belgium.  The  Canadian 
contingent  and  the  Sikhs  brought 
from  India  via  Canada  are  said  to 
have  been  landed  there  and  also,  it 
is  reported,  Russian  troops  from 
Archangel.  No  hint  of  this  maneuver 
has  appeared  in  the  cablegrams,  but 
Americans  from  London  arriving  in 
New  York  by  recent  steamers  state 
that  70,000  Cossacks  were  trans- 
ported from  Archangel  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  Aberdeen,  sent  by  rail  at 
night  to  the  south  of  England  and 
thence  across  the  Channel. 

The  English  cannot  ship  troops 
directly  to  Antwerp  without  viola- 
tion of  Dutch  neutrality,  for  the  delta 
of  the  Scheldt  is  in  Holland.  Access 
to  Antwerp  may,  however,  be  ob- 
tained from  Ostend,  only  sixty  miles 
away,  by  way  of  Bruges  and  Ghent. 
In  order  to  cut  this  line  of  communi- 
cations the  Germans  attacked  Ter- 
monde  on  the  Scheldt,  twenty  miles 
from  Antwerp.  Then  the  Belgians  cut 
the  dykes  and  so  forced  them  to  re- 
tire, leaving  some  of  their  big  guns 
stuck  in  the  mud  and  some  of  their 
soldiers  in  trees.  According  to  Bel- 
gian   reports    a    thousand    Germans 


were  killed  and  three  thousand 
wounded  in  this  engagement.  But 
fiiuilly  the  (Germans  captured  and 
burnt  Termonde  and  then  advanced 
to  the  ramparts  of  Antwerp. 

Accounts  of  German  brutality  in 
Belgium  with  convincing  detail  con- 
tinue to  accumulate.  On  the  other 
hand,  five  American  newspaper  cor- 
re.spondents  including  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
nrn\  John  T.  McCutcheon  report  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
evidence  of  the  mistreatment  of  pris- 
oners or  non-combatants  in  the  Bel- 
gian or  French  territory  conquered 
by  the  Germans. 

At  Louvain  it  appears  that  the 
church  of  Saint  Pierre,  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Uni- 
versity which  occupied  the  ware- 
house of  the  clothmakers'  gild,  were 
burnt,  but  the  town  hall  of  the  same 
date,  the  chief  architectural  monu- 
ment of  the  place,  was  saved. 

Dinant,  a  Belgian  town  south  of 
Namur,  has  been  demolished  like 
Louvain  on  the  ground  that  German 
troops  were  fired  upon  by  civilians. 

Sir  John  French,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  reports 
the  loss  of  15,000  officers  and  men 


International  News 

HOW  ANTWERP  REMEMBERS  A  /.EPPKl.lN 
On  the  nijrht  of  Aujtvist  26,  u  /.eupolin  bi»in- 
Imrdt'd  the  iMty  of  Antwerp,  and  on  other  ni.nhls 
followinn  llieiv  have  b«vn  sin\Urtr  visits.  Moiv 
than    700   houses    have   b<vn    danvainni 
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during  the  fighting  in  France  and 
Belgium  from  August  23  to  Septem- 
ber 2.  This  is  probably  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  British  force  en- 
gaged. 

The  losses  of  the  Germans,  since 
they  were  charging  fortified  posts,  is 
doubtless  very  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion and  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated as  over  two  hundred  thousand. 

At    the   opening    of 

Japanese  Attack     ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  Septem- 

Kiao-chau         ^^^  5^  ^^^  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Kato,  gave 
as  the  reasons  for  Japan's  entrance 
into  the  war  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  early  in  August  asked 
Japan  for  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japan- 
ese agreement,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion by  Germany  of  a  fortified  naval 
base  at  Kiao-chau  threatened  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
peace  of  the  Far  East. 

The  Japanese  on  August  27  block- 
aded Tsing-tao,  the  seaport  of  the 
Kiao-chau  territory,  and  also  landed 
a  force  on  the  Shan-tung  peninsula 
which  completely  isolated  the  Ger- 
man  port   from   the    outside    world. 


FRANCE'S   FAMOUS  TURCOS   ON   THE   WAY   TO   THE    FRONT 
The  Turcos,  who  come  from  Algeria,  are  famous  as  horsemen  and  for  their  marksmanship.   They 
are  trained  to  fight  from  childhood.  The  dispatches  have  already  told  of  their  brilliance  and  ardor 

against  the  Germans 


f'aul    Th'/nipH/m 

'/r  A  HnyyHAt.K  uhkam.  but  a   ka^t 

"*  ■  '  '  ''     '-'  •      ■  '/    all     th*    hiiolnctia'-H 

'  '    »ui    'nr   rori'lijrtyjm, 

"  ,  .,ifil«,  «nrl  itorfiirm  nil 

t,h«  dat.iM)   wht'h  nmially  fall  Ut  m*n. 


Two  Japanese  fleets  have  shelled  the 
town  and  two  nydro-aeroplanes 
launched  from  a  warship  past  over 
it  and  dropt  bombs  on  the  wireless 
station. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  pro- 
tested in  vain  to  the  world  against 
the  violation  of  her  neutrality  by  the 
Japanese  in  landing  troops  on  the 
Shan-tung  peninsular  for  the  attack 
on  the  German  enclave  of  Kiao-chau. 

^.      „  „  On    Septem- 

The   Entente   Becomes      ,  ^      t  Vi  p 

an   Alliance  v.^^^«A»„4- 

.;  r  ep  res^nt- 

atives  of  the  three  allied  powers  in 
London,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary  for  Foreign  Affair.s; 
M.  Paul  Canibon,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, and  (>ount  Beckendorff,  the 
Russian  Ambas.sador,  signed  a  proto- 
col containing  the  following  agree- 
ment: 

The  British,  French  and  liu.s.sian 
riovernmenls  mutually  enjfaKe  not  to 
condUfJe  pca'-e  .separately  during  the 
present  war.  The  three  Governments 
agree  that  when  the  terms  of  peace 
come  to  \)i-  fli.scus.sed  no  one  of  the 
allies  will  'limanfl  conditions  of  peace 
without  the  previous  agreement  of  each 
of  the  ()th<-r  allies. 

Thi.s  is  designed  to  prevent  what 
wa.s  .said  bv  German  writers  before 
the  war  would  be  the  German  policy, 
that  in,  to  conquer  France  first  and 
then  by  ofT<rlng  generous  terms  win 
her  support  in  attacking  Russia  and 
Great  Brit;iin. 

'he  College  of  Cardinals 

I  he    New      „_<    ■      ,1      a-  x-        m  1 

met  in  the  Siwtine  f/hapcl 

"f""         on    August    31     for    the 

election    of   a  .succeHsor   to  the   late 

I'ope  f'iu.s  X.  There  were  flfty-geven 

eardinals  preHent,  among-  them  Car- 


dinal Farley  of  New  York,  who  was 
already  in  Euo-ope.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
of  Baltimore  and  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell  of  Boston  arrived  just  after  the 
election.  The  conclave  began  its  ses- 
sion on  Monday  evening,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  morning 
Cardinal  della  Chiesa  of  Bologna 
received  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote.  Following  the  traditional 
ceremony  the  canopies  above  the 
thrones  of  all  of  the  other  cardinals 
were  lowered  and  he  was  asked  what 
name  he  had  chosen.  He  replied 
Benedict  XV. 

Then,  the  new  Pope  drest  in  a 
flowing  white  robe  and  red  slippers, 
with  a  red  stole  and  the  '/Fisher- 
man's ring,"  received  the  homage  of 
the  cardinals,  who  approaching  one 
by  one  kissed  his  feet  and  hands  and 
were  given  the  papal  benediction. 
After  this  he  appeared  in  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's  and  on  the  bal- 
cony tp  bless  the  crowds  assembled 
there. 

Pope  Pius  X  was  of  peasant  ori- 
gin but  the  new  Pope  comes  like 
Pope  Leo  XIII  from,  the  Italian  no- 
bility. Tie  is  the  son  of  the  Marchese 
della  (;hiesa,  and  was  born  at  Pegli, 
near  Genoa,  November  21,  1854.  He 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Bo- 
logna in  11)07  and  was  created  car- 
dinal only  last  May. 

The  new  Pope  is  not  one  of  those 
whose  names  have  been  prominent- 
ly mentioned  and  he  is  not  well 
known  in  this  country.  The  fact 
that  shortly  after  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  in  IH7K  he  was  s(!- 
leeted  by  Cardinal  Rami)olla  as  his 
secretary  and  was  associated  with 
him  for  many  years,  first  at  Madrid 
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and  ai  lAurda  at  Rome,  is  taken  as 
an  inilication  that  the  new  Pope  will 
be  inclined  to  follow  the  policies 
which  Cardinal  KainpoUa,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Leo  XIll  was 
carrying  out.  It  was  expected  that 
Cardinal  Kainpolla  would  succeed 
Pope  Leo  but  Austria  intervened  by 
the  exercise  of  the  historic  Spanish 
veto.  Pope  Benedict  has  appointed 
Cardinal  Dominic  Ferrata,  formerly 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  as  his  Secretary  of 
State. 


The  Senate  Passes 
the  Clayton  Bill 


A  1 1  h  o  changed 
considerably  since 
its  passage  in  the 
House  the  Clayton  bill  supplement- 
ing the  Sherman  act,  and  the  second 
number  of  the  Administration's  anti- 
trust program,  on  Wednesday  past 
the  Senate  by  the  almost  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  forty-six  to  sixteen. 
Seven  Republicans  and  the  Senate's 
lone  Progressive — Mr.  Poindexter,  of 
Washington — voted  for  the  bill.  Of 


the  wing  known  as  the  progressive 
liepublicans  only  Senator  Borah 
voted  against  it. 

As  amended,  the  bill  provides  fines 
and  imprisonments  for  otlicers  of 
corporations  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  trust  laws,  while  in  com- 
peting corporations  with  a  capital  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,  after  two 
years  all  interlocking  directorates  are 
forbidden.  Railroad  directors  also 
are  forbidden  membership  on  boards 
of  corporations  dealing  in  se- 
curities, railroad  supplies  or  con- 
tracts. All  exclusive  or  tying  con- 
tracts which  restrict  the  independ- 
ence of  purchasers  are  forbidden  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  holding  com- 
panies whose  purposes  are  to  lessen 
competition  or  create  monopoly.  Un- 
der an  amendment  of  Senator  Cum- 
mins* providing  that  '^the  labor  of 
human  beings  is  neither  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  commerce,"  la- 
bor unions,  it  is  thought,  will  be  ex- 
empt from  the  statute. 


Bain 

FANCY  OR  FACT? 
Without  knowing  the  occasion,  this  picture  might  be  startling  to  some,  plainly  showing  as  it  does. 
General    Joffre,    the    Commander-in-Chief   of    the    French    armies,    in    an    attitude   of   surrender    to 
Emperor   William.    It   was    made,   however,   at   the   Swiss   maneuvers,    when    France   and   Germany 

were  still   friends 


On  Friday,  September  4,  President 
Wilson  appeared  before  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  urge  the  passage  of 
an  emergency  tax  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  in  revenue  sustained  by  the 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Compared  with  the  month 
of  August  last  year,  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  in  customs  revenue,  a  state  of 
things,  said  the  President,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  allow  to  con- 
tinue. The  Treasury,  he  said,  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  meet  any  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  upon  it, 
but  in  the  present  unsettled  business 
situation  the  $75,000,000  or  $100,- 
000,000  additional  revenue  needed 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
banks  without  the  possibility  of  seri- 
ous consequences. 

Following  the  President's  address, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
summoned  by  Chairman  Underwood 
and  a  tentative  bill  drafted.  Lux- 
uries, according  to  the  present  sense 
of  the  committee,  such  as  amusement 
tickets,  cigars,  chewing  gum,  as  well 
as  beer,  whiskey  and  many  soft 
drinks,  motion  picture  films,  will  be 
levied  upon  to  raise  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  war  tax. 


Our  New  Treaty 
with  Panama 


In  line  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's ap- 
parent policy  of 
composing  all  the  troubles  of  Latin- 
American  states  by  treaties  is  the 
new  agreement  arranged  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  by  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  William  Jennings 
Price,  and  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments,  Septem- 
ber 2. 

Under  the  new  treaty,  which  re- 
places the  Davis  agreement  of  1904, 
the  United  States  gains  control  of 
the  waters  of  Colon  and  Ancon,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  rights, 
while  a  large  tract  of  land  known 
as  "The  Savannahs"  which  will  place 
the  city  of  Panama  in  direct  physical 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  hitherto  cut  off  by  the  Canal 
Zone,  is  ceded  to  the  republic.  No 
railway,  however,  is  to  be  built 
across  this  connecting  territory  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
Canal  or  any  of  its  approaches  it 
may  be  retaken  and  reoccupied  at 
will. 

The  two  harbors  of  Colon  and  An- 
con, which  pass  under  the  absolute- 
control  of  the  LTnited  States,  are  to 
be  fortified  and  used  as  places  of  op- 
eration and  defense.  The  piers  on 
the  Colon  waterfront,  estiniattnl  t<> 
have  cost  approximatt^ly  $2.rH">0.000. 
also  pass  under  the  control  of  tht> 
American   Government.   The   treaty. 
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BEARING  AMERICAN  AID   TO  WARRING   EUROPE 
The  steamship  "Red  Cross,"  fitted  up  by  the  American  Red  Cross   Society  and  carrying  surgeons 
and  nurses,  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  bandages,  gauzes,  absorbent  cotton,  medical  and  surgical 
supplies,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Tuesday,   September   8.   She  carries  seven  units  of  the   Relief 
Corps ;  two  will  be  landed  in   England,   two  in    France,   and  one  each  for   Germany,   Russia  and 

Belgium 


which  now  goes  before  both  the  Pan- 
aman  and  American  Senates  for  rat- 
ification, has  been  under  negotiation 
for  four  years,  but  until  now  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  Panama  to 
give  a  full  agreement. 


Peace  in  Santo 
Domingo 


The  pacification 
plan  submitted  to 
the  warring  fac- 
tions in  Santo  Domingo  by  the  com- 
missioners whom  President  Wilson 
sent  to  the  island  was  accepted  with 
little  delay.  It  had  the  support  of  a 
regiment  of  marines  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  the  island  on  a  naval  trans- 
port, and  there  were  six  United 
States  warships  in  Dominican  or 
Haytian  waters.  The  plan  involved 
the  retirement  of  President  Bordas, 
who  has  been  called  "the  Huerta  of 
Santo  Domingo,"  to  make  way  for  a 
provisional  President,  named  by  the 
.several  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Bordas  retired,  and  Congress 
elected  Dr.  Ramon  Baez.  Troops  on 
both  sides  had  been  disarmed,  and 
political  prisoners  released.  The  new 
Pre.sident  is  to  order  an  election,  and 
the  agreement  provides  that  he  shall 
not  be  a  candidate.  This  election  will 
be  held,  it  is  understo^id,  under  rules 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson's  commis- 
sion, and  is  to  be  supervised  Vjy 
Americans.  At  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion. Dr.  Baez  wa.s  President  of 
Santo  Domingo's  National  Board  of 
Ifealth.  TTie  son  of  Buenaventura 
f^aez  who  held  the  Presidency  for 
five  term.s,  he  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
refinement  and  broad  vif^ws,  who  ha« 
been  identified  with  no  faction. 


Fear  New  Mexican 
Revolution 


The  prospects 
for  an  agree- 
ment with  Za- 
pata and  Villa,  assuring  an  early 
peace  in  Mexico,  which  last  week 
■eemed  promising,  have  again  been 
'lashed  thru  the  failure  to  arrange 
ri    accex;t,able    «*rttlement    with    Za- 


pata, and  thru  the  continuance  of  the 
new  revolt  in  southern  Mexico. 

Carranza  has  definitely  refused  to 
accede  to  Zapata's  demands  which 
were  made  to  him  by  Gen.  Antonio 
Villareal  and  Luis  Cabrera,  when 
thev  visited  the  rebel  chieftain  in 
Morelos  to  arrange  a  compromise.  In 
the  statement  which  was  given  out  at 
the  Presidential  oflfice  in  the  National 
Palace  on  September  6,  General  Car- 
ranza says  that  to  accept  Zapata's 
terms  would  be  for  him  to  abandon 
his  leadership  of  the  Constitutional- 
ists and  the  plan  of  Guadalupe.  In- 
stead he  invites  Zapata  and  his  fel- 
low-chieftains to  show  their  sinceri- 
ty in  desiring  reforms  by  attending 
the  convention  called  for  the  first  of 
October  to  discuss  a  program. 


More  than  12,000  Constitutional- 
ists under  the  command  of  General 
Jesus  Carranza  have  been  cut  off  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  near 
Tierra  Blanca  by  ex-Federals  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Rodriguez 
and  Tellez.  Unless  reinforcements 
are  sent  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
Constitutionalists  their  position  will 
be  critical. 

Practically  the  first  official  recog- 
nition by  the  Constitutionalists  of 
the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
United  States  came  in  a  decree  pub- 
lished on  September  1,  regulating 
customs  entering  Mexico  by  way  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Under  the  new  order 
merchandise  which  has  already  paid 
duties  at  Vera  Cruz  is  exempted 
from  payment  at  Orizaba,  when  the 
Mexicans  established  a  customs 
house  after  the  American  occupa- 
tion. The  decree  says  that  no  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  Vera  Cruz  cus- 
toms house  will  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  payment  of  duties  there,  as 
"the  legal  validity"  of  the  de  facto 
customs  house  at  Vera  Cruz  "is  not 
recognized."  Opinion  in  Washington 
varies  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
cree. In  some  quarters  it  is  believed 
to  be  an  effort  to  deflect  commerce 
naturally  passing  by  way  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  other  Mexican  ports  when 
the  Constitutionalists  can  collect  the 
revenue  of  which  they  are  sorely  in 
need.  The  chief  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  Carranza  order  will  be 
in  the  oil  shipments  from  Tampico 
for  the  use  of  the  railroads. 


A  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  THE  NATION 

PROCLAMATION   OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Whereas,  great  nations  of  the  world  have  taken  up  arms  against 
one  another  and  war  now  draws  millions  of  men  into  battle  whom  the 
counsel  of  statesmen  have  not  been  able  to  save  from  the  terrible  sac- 
rifice; and  j 

Whereas,  in  this  as  in  all  things  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to 
seek  counsel  and  succor  of  Almighty  God,  humbling  ourselves  before 
Him,  confessing  our  weakness  and  our  lack  of  any  wisdom  equal  to 
these  things;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  especial  wish  and  longing  of  the  people  of  the 
United  .States,  in  prayer  and  counsel  and  all  friendliness,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace; 

Ther«:fore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  designate  Sunday,  the  fourth  day  of  October  next,  a  day 
of  prayer  and  supplication,  and  do  request  all  God-fearing  persons 
to  repair  on  that  day  to  their  places  of  worship,  there  to  unite  their 
petitions  to  Almighty  God,  that  overruling  the  counsel  of  men,  set- 
ting straight  the  things  they  cannot  govern  or  alter,  taking  pity  on 
the  nations  now  in  the  throes  of  conflict,  in  His  mercy  and  goodness 
Hhowinj'  ;i  way  where  men  can  see  none.  He  vouchsafe  His  children  to 
heal  again  and  restore  once  more  that  concord  among  men  and  nations 
without  which  there  can  be  neither  happiness  nor  true  friendship 
nor  any  wholesome  fruit  of  toil  or  thought  in  the  world;  praying 
aJHO  to  this  end  that  He  forgive  us  our  sins,  our  ignorance  of  His 
holy  will,  our  wilfulness  ani  many  errors,  and  load  us  in  the  paths  of 
obedieri' «;  to  i>laces  of  vision  and  to  thoughts  and  counsels  that  purge 
and  make  wise. 


The  Burgomaster  of  Ghent  Cables  an 
Appeal  to  the  American  Nation 


■»■■', 


Our  special  representative  at  the  seat  of  war.  Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman, 
cables  to  us,  thru  the  American  Consul  at  Ostend,  the  folloiving  message  to  the 
American  President  and  people  from  the  Burgomaster  of  Ghent.  No  city  could 
present  a  stronger  appeal  to  American  sympathies,  for  it  was  at  Ghent,  on  Decem- 
ber 2If,  ISlJf,  that  ivas  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  which  put  an  end  to  the  second — and  ive  confidently  hope — the  last 
war  between  English-speaking  peoples.  For  a  hundred  years  this  treaty  has  re- 
mained unbroken  and  every  cause  of  disagreement  has  been  settled  by  amicable 
negotiation  or  arbitration.  It  tvould  be  peculiarly  distressing  to  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish alike  that  the  city  thus  dedicated  a  century  ago  to  the  cause  of  peace  should 

be  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  invader. — The  Editor. 

» 

Office  of  the  Burgomaster, 

City  of  Ghent,  September  3,  1914 

Monsieur — I  have  read  with  emotion  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  satisfaction 
the  generous  and  powerful  appeal  that  you  have  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  and,  in  the  name  of  my  fellow  citizens,  1 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

1  am  also  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  interested  yourself  in  our  Ghent  ambulances 
and  our  asylums  for  refugees. 

I  add  my  voice  to  your  appeal  and  1  beg  you  to  urge  the  President  of  the  Ihiited 
States  to  exert  all  of  his  efforts  in  order  that  we  may  soon  see  an  end  of  the  war  and  that 
the  inhumanity  of  the  conflict  here  may  be  lessened. 

The  City  of  Ghent,  in  which  was  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1814,  puts  itself 
confidently  under  the  high  protection  of.  the  American  nation. 

Pray  accept.  Monsieur,  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

E.  Bratn 
Monsieur  Loui&  Livingston  Seaman  Burgomaster  of  Ghent 


ENGLAND'S  RED  CROSS  PREPARATIONS 

BY  MAJOR  LOUIS  LIVINGSTON  SEAMAN 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT  AT  THE  FRONT 


ON  the  eve  of  a  tragedy  that 
may  prove  the  most  momen- 
tous in  history,  that  threat- 
ens to  convert  Europe  into  a  shamble 
and  temporarily  turn  its  civilization 
back  to  barbarism,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  readers  to  know  what 
England  is  doing  for  the  care  of  her 
soldiers  who  go  forth  to  guard  her 
honor  and  protect  her  traditions. 
Will  there  be  in  this  struggle  a  repe- 
tition of  the  experiences  of  the 
Crimea  where  50,000  men  were  sac- 
rificed to  preventable  diseases  and 
only  2000  died  from  battle  casual- 
ties? Or  as  in  the  Boer  war,  where 
the  proportion  of  those  killed  in  ac- 
tion to  those  who  perished  from  dis- 
ease was  as  one  to  ten?  Or  as  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  where  the 
victims  of  preventable  disease  were 
thirteen  times  more  than  those 
who  fell  in  battle?  Or  will  rational 
sanitation  and  proper  dietarj-  be  sub- 
stituted for  traditional  incompetency 
and  neglect,  thereby  reversing  these 
monstrous  proportions,  and  by  so 
doing  saving  the  army  for  the  legit- 
imate purpose  of  smashing  its  en- 
emy instead  of  allowing  it  to  become 
a  peripatetic  hospital  incapable  of 
either  offense  or  defense?  That  is  the 
question  upon  whose  answer  may  de- 
nend  victory  or  defeat  in  the  tragedy 
now  convulsing  Europe. 

I  arrived  in  Liverpool  five  days 
ago.  In  the  Mersey  a  troop  ship 
swarming  with  soldiers  was  out- 
bound for  the  French  coast  to  join 
the  British  expeditionary  forces  al- 
ready there.  The  city  was  alive  with 
military  preparation,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous hospitals  thousands  of  beds  had 
already  been  assigned  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  anticipation  of  their 
arrival  from  the  front.  In  the  beau- 
tiful old  city  of  Chester  the  race 
course  with  its  extensive  buildings 
had  been  utilized  as  a  temporary 
Red  Cross  headfjuarters  and  mob- 
ilization camp.  In  Worcester  I  found 
a  local  Red  Cross  Society  had  been 
organized  and  fully  equipped,  and 
many  private  residences  were  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  The  University 
of  Birmingham  has  been  transformed 
into  a  military  hospital;  1000  bed.s 
are  ready  for  une  and  a  full  staff  of 
Hurgeons  and  trainerl  nurses  appoint- 
ed. In  Oxford  and  Rugby  additional 
preparations  are  being  made,  and  in 
the  U>u(\f>n  hospitals  thousands  of 
hedi  have  been  p|ju:ed  at  the  dis- 
poval  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Jied  Oohh 
Hf)('\f'.i'/  i-'.  in  IX'vonshire  House.  ThiH 


great  organization  is  being  admira- 
bly equipped  in  every  county  in  Eng- 
land to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
military  and  naval  oflficials.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
many  of  rank  are  volunteering  their 
services,  among  whom  I  saw  Queen 
Amelie  of  Portugal  herself  a  gradu- 
ate of  medicine.  The  society  pro- 
poses, with  the  approval  of  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty,  to  fit  out  hos- 
pital ships  and  to  furnish  trained 
nurses  for  duty  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  I  met  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
busily  engaged  organizing  Queen  Al- 
exandra's special  nurses,  fifty  of 
whom  leave  for  the  Continent  daily. 

The  work  of  the  society  will  be 
ably  supplemented  by  voluntary  aid 
from  other  sources  than  England. 
Under  the  efficient  management  of 
the  American  Ladies  in  England, 
presided  over  by  Her  Grace,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlboro,  there  will  soon 


KITCHENER'S    COUNSEL    TO 
THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER 

You  are  ordered  abroad  as  a  sol- 
dier of  the  King  to  help  our  French 
comrades  against  the  invasion  of  a 
common  enemy. 

You  have  to  perform  a  task 
which  will  need  your  courage,  yonr 
energy  and  your  patience. 

Remember  that  the  honor  of  the 
British  army  depends  on  your  in- 
dividual conduct. 

It  will  be  your  duty  not  only  to 
set  an  example  of  discipline  and 
perfect  steadiness  under  fire,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  those  whom  you  are 
helping  in  this  struggle. 

The  operations  in  which  you  will 
be  engaged  will  for  the  most  part 
take  pla<r  in  a  friendly  country  and 
you  can  do  your  own  country  no 
better  xcrvice  than  in  showing 
yourself  in  France  and  Belgium  in 
the  true  rkaracter  of  a  British  sol- 
dier by  bring  invariably  courteous, 
cojisiderale  and  kind. 

Never  do  anything  likely  to  in- 
jure or  destroy  property  and  al- 
ways look  upon  rioting  as  a  din- 
graceful   act. 

You  are  sure  to  yneet  with  a  wel- 
come and  to  be  trvsted.  Your  con- 
duct muHt  justify  that  welcome  and 
that   triint. 

Your  duty  cannot  be  done  unlcHH 
your  hi-alth  is  sound,  so  keep  con- 
stantly on.  your  guard  against  any 
excesHCH. 

In  tin::  new  experience  you  may 
find  teni Illation  both  in  wine  and 
women.  You  mujit  entirely  resist 
both  1 1  nidations  and  v}hile  treat- 
ing all  iitomen  with,  perfect  cour- 
tesy i/oii  should  avoid  any  inti- 
macy. 

1)0  your  duly  bravely.  Fear  dad 
and  h II nor  the  King. 


be  established  near  the  Channel  coast 
a  hospital  for  surgical  cases,  with 
250  beds  and  fully  equipped  with 
medical,  surgical  and  nursing  staffs. 
An  ambulance  ship  with  two  floating 
motor  ambulances,  and  others  for 
land  purposes,  will  transport  the 
wounded  from  the  French  and  Bel- 
gium shores. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  proved  an  in- 
valuable auxiliary  to  the  service  as 
errand  boys,  messengers  and  in  in- 
numerable ways.  Over  60,000  Ger- 
mans were  in  England  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  among  them  many 
spies.  Thru  the  activity  and  vigilance 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  a  large  number  of 
them  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  Great 
Britain  that  her  fleet  was  not  dis- 
banded after  the  recent  naval  re- 
view, but  was  held  on  waiting  orders. 
At  the  critical  moment  every  ship 
was  fully  manned  and  in  position  for 
Channel  work. 

The  greatest  secrecy  is  being 
maintained  by  the  Government.  Even 
the  expeditionary  force  had  no  idea 
of  its  destination  until  its  arrival  in 
Belgium  and  France.  Its  transfer 
was  accomplished  with  dispatch  and 
without  a  single  casualty. 

At  Wandsworth  Common  a  large 
school  has  been  requisitioned  and 
made  ready  with  400  beds  and  other 
hospital  equipment  in  anticipation  of 
a  possible  German  invasion  or  raid, 
and  all  the  hospitals  of  England  have 
assigned  a  certain  number  of  beds 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Many  no- 
blemen have  offered  their  country 
houses  on  the  east  coast  for  hospi- 
tals, including  Dunrobin  Castle  in 
Scotland,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  Kenwood,  Hem- 
stead,  the  beautiful  home  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  and 
medical,  surgical  and  nursing  staffs 
assigned  to  them. 

Such  in  brief  covers  the  prelimi- 
nary preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
soldier.  What  methods  have  been 
adopted  for  his  protection  in  the  long 
campaign  abroad,  where  impure  wa- 
ter, auto-intoxication,  microbic  in- 
fection and  contagious  diseases  claim 
the  highest  mortality,  can  only  be 
told  as  the  war  j)rogresses.  All  troops 
and  others  connected  with  the  .service 
hav(!  be(!n  immunized  against  ty- 
f)hoid  fcvi^r,  and  if  the  excellent  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Kitchener  to  his  men  is 
.strictly  follow(Ki  -advice  that  is  even 
bettor  than  that  given  by  F'oloniiis 
to  his  son  the  honor  of  England 
may  well  be  trusted  to  the  honor  and 
(•oijrag(!  of  her  defenders. 

(iiieni,   Belgium 
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THE    FIRST    NAVAL    ACTION 

BY  ONE  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  IT 
Printed  by  Special  Arrangement  with  the  New   York   World 


AS  to  our  fight  off  Heligoland, 
I  think  I  can  say  that  the  pa- 
pers are  magnifying  what 
was  really  but  an  affair  of  outposts. 
We  destroyers  went  in  and  lured  the 
enemy  out,  and  had  lots  of  excte- 
ment.  The  big  fellows  then  came  up 
and  did  some  excellent  target  prac- 
tise, and  we  were  very  glad  to  see 
them  come;  but  they  ought  not  to 
consider  that  we  had  a  fight,  because 
it  was  a  massacre,  not  a  fight.  It  was 
.superb  generalship,  having  over- 
whelming forces  on  the  spot;  but 
there  really  was  nothing  for  them  to 
do  except  shoot  the  enemy,  even  as 
pa  shoots  pheasants. 

The  fight  did  us  of  the  destroyers 
more  good  than  it  did  our  big  fel- 
lows; for  my  humble  opinion,  based 
on  limited  observation,  is  that  no 
ship  is  really  herself  until  she  has 
been  under  fire.  The  second  time 
she  goes  into  action  you  may  judge 
her  character.  She  is  not  likely  to  do 
normally  well  the  first  time.  We  all 
need  to  be  stiffened,  and  then  given 
a  week  or  two  to  take  it  all  in.  After 
that  we  are  set.  A  ship  will  always 
do  better  in  her  second  action. 

A  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

To  see  the  old  "Fearless"  charging 
around  the  field  of  fight  in  her  sec- 
ond engagement,  seeking  fresh  foes, 
was  most  inspiriting.  Till  the  "big 
brothers"  came  up  she  was  absolutely 
all  in  all  to  us,  and  she  has  no  bigger 
guns  than  we  have.  I  also  learn  that 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  four-inch  gun  in  a 
cruiser  and  a  four-inch  gun  in  a  de- 
stroyer. I  would  regard  a  cruiser 
armed  with  a  three-inch  as  about  a 
match  for  a  destroyer  with  a  four- 
inch;  but,  then,  I  have  personally 
only  looked  at  it  from  the  destroyer 
point  of  view;  but  it  must  be  more 
Tinpleasant  to  have  half  a  dozen  shots 
-plumped  accurately  and  together  at 
you,  with  well-arranged  fire  control 
:guiding  them,  watching  their  fall  and 
applying  corrections  to  range  scien- 
tifically and  dispassionately,  rather 
than  to  have  isolated  shots  banged 
off  from  a  vibrating,  pulsing  de- 
stroyer, turning  this  way  and  that, 
■with  no  one  to  look  where  the  shot 
falls  except  perhaps  the  captain,  who 
has  a  lot  of  other  things  to  attend  to. 
We  have  no  spare  personnel,  no  range 
finder,  no  masts  to  look  down  from. 
No  destroyer  today  will  ever  engage 
a  cruiser,  even  of  the  lightest,  by 
daylight,  save  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage and  with  very  great  risk 
to  herself. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  a  dog  rush 
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in  on  a  flock  of  sheep  and  scatter 
them?  He  goes  for  the  nearest  and 
harks,  and  goes  so  much  faster  than 
the  flock  that  it  bunches  up  with  its 
companions.  The  dog  then  barks  at 
another,  and  the  sheep  spread  out 
fan-wise.  So  all  around  in  front  of 
the  dog  there  is  a  semicircle  of  sheep, 
and  behind  hin^  none.  That  was  much 
what  we  did  at  seven  a.  m.  on  the 
28th.  The  sheep  were  the  German 
torpedo  craft,  who  fell  back  just  on 
tiie  limits  of  the  range  and  tried  to 
li're  us  within  the  fire  of  the  Heligo- 
land forts;  but  a  cruiser  came  out 
and  engaged  our  "Arethusa."  They 
had  a  real  heart-to-heart  talk  while 
we  looked  on,  and  a  few  of  us  tried 
to  shoot  at  the  enemy,  too,  the  it  was 
beyond  our  distance. 

We  were  getting  nearer  and  near- 
er Heligoland  all  the  time.  There 
was  a  thick  mist,  and  I  expected 
every  minute  to  find  the  forts  on  the 
island  bombarding  us.  So  the  "Are- 
thusa" presently  drew  off,  after  land 
ing  at  least  one  good  sliell  on  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  gave  every  bit  as 
good  as  he  got  there.  We  then  re- 
formed, but  a  strong  destroyer  be- 
longing to  the  submarines  got  chased 
and  the  "Arethusa"  and  "Fearless" 
v;ent  back  to  look  after  her,  and  we 
presently  heard  a  hot  action  astern. 
So  the  captain  in  command  of  the 
flotilla  turned  us  around,  and  we 
went  back  to  help,  but  they  had 
driven  the  enemy  off,  and  on  our  ar- 
rival told  us  to  form  up  on  the  "Are- 
thusa." 

A   COVEY   OF  STEEL   PARTRIDGES 

When  we  had  partly  formed  and 
were  very  much  bunched  together,  a 
fine  target,  suddenly  out  of  the  ev- 
erywhere arrived  five  or  six  shells, 
not  150  yards  away.  We  gazed  at 
whence  they  came,  and  again  five  or 
six  stabs  of  fire  pierced  the  mist, 
and  we  made  out  a  four-funneled 
cruiser  of  the  "Breslau"  class.  Those 
five  stabs  were  her  guns  going  off. 
We  waited  fifteen  seconds,  and  shots 
and  the  noise  of  guns  arrived  pretty 
well  simultaneously,  fifty  yards  away. 
Her  next  salvo  went  over  us,  and  I 
personally  ducked  as  they  whirred 
overhead  like  a  covey  of  fast  part- 
ridges. You  would  suppose  the  cap- 
tain had  done  this  sort  of  thing  all 
his  life.  He  went  full  speed  ahead  at 
once  at  the  first  salvo  to  string  the 
bunch  out  and  thus  offer  less  target, 
and  the  commodore  from  the  "Are- 
thusa" made  a  signal  to  us  to  attack 
with  torpedoes. 

So  we  swung  round  at  right  an- 
gles and  charged  full  speed  at  the 


enemy,  like  a  hussar  attack.  We  got 
away  at  the  start  magnificently  and 
led  the  field,  so  all  the  enemy's  firing 
was  aimed  at  ua  for  the  next  ten 
minutes.  When  we  got  so  close  that 
the  debris  of  their  shells  fell  on 
board  we  altered  our  course  and  so 
threw  them  out  in  their  reckoning  of 
our  speed,  and  they  had  all  their 
work  to  do  over  again.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  captain,  by  twisting 
and  turning  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, saved  us;  actually,  I  feel  that 
we  were  in  God's  keeping  those  days. 
After  ten  minutes  we  got  near 
enough  to  fire  our  torpedo,  and  then 
turned  back  to  the  "Arethusa."  Next 
our  follower  arrived  just  where  we 
had  been  and  fired  his  torpedo,  and, 
of  course,  the  enemy  fired  at  him  in- 
stead of  at  us;  what  a  blest  relief! 
After  the  destroj-^ers  came  the  "Fear- 
less," and  she  stayed  on  the  scene. 
Soon  we  found  that  she  was  engag- 
ing a  three-funneler,  the  "Mainz"; 
so  off  we  started  again,  now  for  the 
"Mainz,"  the  situation  being  that  the 
crippled  "Arethusa"  was  too  tubby 
to  do  anything  but  be  defended  by 
us,  her  children. 

THE   CRUISERS  COME  UP 

Scarcely,  however,  had  we  started 
when  from  out  the  mist  and  across 
our  front,  in  furious  pursuit,  came 
the  first  cruiser  squadron — the  town 
class,  "Birmingham,"  etc. — each  unit 
a  match  for  three  "Mainzes" ;  and  as 
we  looked  and  reduced  speed  they 
opened  fire,  and  the  clear  "bang- 
bang!"  of  their  guns  was  just  a 
cooling  drink.  To  see  a  real  big  four- 
f  unneler  spouting  flame  —  which 
flame  denoted  shells  starting,  and 
those  shells  not  at  us,  but  for  us — 
was  the  most  cheerful  thing  possible. 

Once  we  were  in  safety  I  hated  it. 
We  had  just  been  having  our  own 
imaginations  stimulated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  shells  striking;  now,  a  few 
minutes  later,  to  see  another  ship, 
not  three  miles  away,  reduced  to  a 
piteous  mass  of  unrecognizability, 
wreathed  in  black  fumes  from  which 
flared  out  angry  gouts  of  fire,  like 
Vesuvius  in  eruption,  as  an  unend- 
ing stream  of  hundred-pound  shells 
burst  on  board  it,  just  pointed  the 
moral  and  showed  us  what  might 
have  been. 

The  "Mainz"  was  immensely  gal- 
lant. The  last  I  saw  of  her,  absolute- 
ly wrecked  alow  and  aloft,  her  whole 
midships  a  fuming  inferno,  she  had 
one  gun  forward  and  one  aft  still 
spitting  forth  fury  and  defiance  like 
a  wildcat  mad  with  wounds. 

Our    own    four-funnol    friend    re- 
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commenced  at  this  juncture  with  a 
couple  of  salvos,  but  rather  half- 
heartedly, and  we  really  did  not  care 
a  d — ,  for  there,  straight  ahead  of  us, 
in  lordly  procession,  like  elephants 
walking  thru  a  pack  of  dogs,  came 
the  "Lion,"  "Queen  Mary,"  "Invinci- 
ble" and  "New  Zealand,"  our  battle 
cruisers,  great  and  grim  and  uncouth 
as  some  antediluvian  monsters.  How 
solid  they  looked !  How  utterly  earth- 
quaking! We  pointed  out  our  latest 
aggressor  to  them,  whom  they  could 
not  see  from  where  they  were.  They 
past  down  the  field  of  battle,  with 
the  little  destroyers  at  their  left,  and 


destroyers  on  their  right,  and  we 
went  west,  while  they  went  east.  Just 
a  little  later  we  heard  the  thunder  of 
their  guns  for  a  space,  and  then  all 
was  silence,  and  we  knew  that  was 
all 

A    JULES   VERNE   RESCUE 

Then  occurred  the  most  romantic, 
dramatic  and  piquant  episode  that 
modern  war  can  ever  show.  The  "De- 
fender," having  sunk  an  enemy,  low- 
ered a  whaler  to  pick  up  her  swim- 
ming survivors.  Before  the  whaler 
got  back  an  enemy's  cruiser  came  up 
and  chased  the  "Defender,"  and  thus 


she  abandoned  her  whaler.  Imagine 
their  feelings,  alone  in  an  open  boat, 
without  food,  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  and  that  land  the 
enemy's  fortress,  with  nothing  but 
fog  and  foes  around  them.  Suddenly 
a  swirl  alongside,  and  up,  if  you 
please,  pops  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
submarine  E-4,  opens  his  conning- 
tower,  takes  them  all  on  board,  shuts 
up  again,  dives,  and  brings  them 
home,  250  miles.  Is  not  that  magnifi- 
cent? No  novel  would  dare  face  the 
critics  with  an  episode  like  that  to 
it,  except  perhaps  Jules  Verne's;  and 
ail  true. 


ANOTHER     DAY 

BY  RICHARDSON  WRIGHT 


THE  sun,  a  lusty  giant,  gripped 
the  edge  of  the  eastern  hills, 
and  slowly  dragged  himself 
over  their  crests.  For  a  moment  he 
rested  on  a  rock  and  glanced  around 
the  four  comers  of  the  horizon  as 
tho  to  get  his  bearings.  Then,  feel- 
ing his  way  between  the  trees,  he 
crost  snow-sheeted  fields,  clambered 
over  frost-silvered  fences,  and  strik- 
ing the  road,  strode  down  the  valley 
toward  the  town. 

Past  farmhouse  and  barn  he  went; 
cattle  thumped  in  their  stalls  and 
lowed;  from  the  chimney  of  the 
house  smoke  rose  straight  like  a  ram- 
rod. A  man  with  two  slopping  pails 
of  water  came  from  the  house  and 
entered  the  bam. 

The  houses  began  to  huddle  to- 
gether. A  street  of  them :  old  houses 
with  Colonial  doorways  and  blinds 
drawn  behind  their  tiny  window 
panes.  A  white  church  with  its  wea- 
thered grey  lock  sticking  straight 
above  its  head;  its  windows  shut- 
tered. A  store  at  the  fork  of  the  road 
was  also  tightly  locked.  Along  an 
avenue  of  gaunt  trees  the  sun  past 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  where, 
in  the  pen,  behind  high  walls,  the 
animals  were  kept. 

The  keeper  at  the  gate  saw  him 
coming,  and  with  a  yawn  pulled  him- 
self from  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire. 
Cr«'>ssing  the  room,  he  unlfK;ked  a 
little  closet  and  drew  down  a  lever. 
Simultaneously  the  clusters  of  arc 
lights  at  the  four  comers  of  the  pen 
sputtered  and  went  out. 

But  the  sun  heedwJ  not  the  inhos- 
pitable greynesH.  With  measured 
»t€ps,  he  .scaled  the  wall  stone  by 
•tone  and  dropt  into  the  pen  where, 
nave  for  one  exception,  the  animals 
were  still  asleeji. 

"Four  o'clr^k  and  al-M's  wel-l-l!" 
trreeted  his  ears  as  he  crept  along 
the  first  TifN  of  ragen. 


"Four  o'clock  and  al-l-l's  wel-l-l!" 
a  voice  in  another  alley  answered. 
Then  up  and  down  the  cement  walks 
between  the  tiers,  the  hour  was  an- 
nounced by  drowsy  men  in  blue  with 
heavy  truncheons  dangling  from 
their  wrists. 

Inquisitively  the  sun  peeped  be- 
tween the  bars  of  the  first  row  of 
pens.  They  were  singularly  alike  in 
size  and  shape  and  fittings — little 
boxes  with  grated  doors;  within,  a 
bunk,  a  bench  and  two  buckets.  As 
they  lay  there  inert,  the  animals  also 
looked  singularly  alike.  Only  when 
he  touched  them  and  they  rolled  on 
their  backs  could  the  sun  see  the  dif- 
ference. Tho  each  face  was  coarse 
and  set,  each  bore  a  different  brand. 
One  was  "Thug,"  another  "Gambler," 
another  "Thief,"  another  "Forger." 

He  came  finally  to  a  row  of  cages 
apart  and  remote.  Before  them  paced 
a  man  in  blue  who  now  and  again 
pushed  back  the  wicket  of  a  gate  and 
peered  within.  The  sun  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  what  manner  of 
pedigreed  animal  this  was  that 
should  be  so  closely  guarded.  The 
beast  was  not  asleep.  He  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  bunk  staring  straight 
ahead  with  fixed  eyes.  He  was  brand- 
ed "Murderer." 

The  sun  fled  the  place  only  to  find 
himself  in  a  gaunt  room  from  whose 
floor  sproiited  a  gallows  tree.  He 
withdrew  quickly  and  went  into  the 
recreation  yard. 

Thencf  from  building  to  building 
he  past,  from  rope  mill  to  mess  hall, 
from  mes  hall  to  chapel,  from  chapel 
to  the  f;u'her  wall  that  he  began  to 
.scale,  as  hi:  had  the  first. 

"Five  '/clock  and  al-l-l's  wel-l-l!" 
a  voice  called.  Round  and  round  the 
tiers  of  rages  it  reverberated.  A 
gong  clati'red.  The  animals  hearing 
it  yawfM'l  and  stretched  in  their 
bunks. 


"Thank  God!  Another  day's  gone!" 
murmured  an  animal  branded  "For- 
ger." Slipping  his  hand  beneath 
the  mattress,  he  drew  out  a  pencil 
and  a  small  book  in  which  he 
wrote,  whispering  his  figures,  "The 
3120th  day.  That  leaves  me  ninety 
to  go." 

It  was  only  the  3119th  day,  to  be 
exact,  but  this  animal  counted  each 
new  day  dead  at  its  birth. 

Meantime  the  sun  had  been  slowly 
climbing  the  farther  wall  stone  by 
stone  and  had  pulled  himself  over  the 
coping.  For  a  moment  he  sat  there, 
then,  leaping  the  road,  reached  his 
arm  over  the  sill  of  an  open  case- 
ment window  of  a  cottage.  On  a  bed 
across  the  room  a  woman  was  lying, 
her  greying  hair  massed  on  the  pil- 
low behind,  a  lock  of  it  down  across 
the  eyes.  One  hand  had  strayed  over 
the  covers. 

With  the  tips  of  his  slender  fingers 
the  sun  touched  her  brow. 

"Is  that  you,  dear  heart?"  she 
murmured.  Then,  half  opening  her 
eyes,  she  brushed  aside  the  lock  and 
laughed  softly  to  herself. 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  now.  They 
traveled  around  the  room.  She 
sighed.  A  hand  stole  out  to  the 
clothes  piled  on  the  chair  beside  the' 
bed  and  pulled  away  two  stockings. 
A  wriggle  beneath  the  covers.  A 
jump,  and  she  stood  hurriedly  draw- 
ing on  a  purple  kimono. 

As  she  reached  out  a  white  arm  to 
shut  the  casement,  she  fluttered  her 
hand  prisonward,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment gazing  at  the  grim  grey  walls, 
then  almost  reluctantly  closed  the 
window. 

"Thank  God!  Another  day's  gone!" 
she  said,  scoring  heavily  a  calendnr 
beside  the  window.  "Tho  31201h  day. 
That  leaves  me  ninety  to  wait." 

She  also  counted  the  new  day  dead 
at  its  birth. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


FOR  ONE   HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY   MILES   THE   BLUE-COATED   LINE   OF   THE   FRENCH   ^ 


Paul    'Thompson 

NO    OBSTACLES    DETER    THE    DREADED    UHLANS 
The  Uhlans,  the  heavy  cavalry  squadrons  of  the  German  army,  have  mnile  a  name  for  thomselves  ju*   famous  ami  alnnwt   jis  ilrejuUM  jxs  that   of  !_ 
Russian  Cossacks.  Appearing  unexpectedly  in  places  far  in  advance  of  the  main   army   their  daring  and   ruthlessness  strikes   terror   into  the  hM 

of    the    enemy 


EACEFUL    FIELDS    NOW    ECHOING    TO    THE    SHOCK    OF   THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST  BATTLES 


-Si 


GKKMANH    IMI'ROVI.HK    BOATS    TO    CROSS    THK    MKU8K 
h»    Mmimf    tr>rmn    n    nntrirHl    f'/rtiTifiitlon    In    Frariri-    nnfl    H«'l(fliim.    which    Ih"   Gcrtniinn    w<'r<'   able   to   ctohh   only  aflor   ijrcul    ilidii'iilly.    Ah    llic   lni(lK<'H 
^'1    nil    f,«"An    ti*m*rrn/»il,    p'>ril/i«>n    bri<ly<v    wrt-   huilt,   «n<l    wh»T)    im'     wax    nri    ••ki<tiI  iai,    liontu,    iw    in    (he    pidiirc,     were  roMHlrucU'd    from   cnnviiH   and 

th«-    Inri''  :    of   the    Gfrmnn    liinciTH 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


THE    WAR   ON   THE   SEA 


Those  who  were  readers  of  The  In- 
dependent during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  will  remember  that  the  series 
of  articles  contributed  to  our  columns 
by  Park  Benjamin  were  quoted  more 
extensively  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  writer  on  the  subject.  After  the 
war  he  continued  his  contributions 
in  The  independent  and  they  played 
a  not  inconsiderable  part  in  upbuild- 
i)ig  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  navy.  Mr.  Benjamin 
was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1867  and 
after  two  years  in  the  service  re- 
signed to  devote  himself  to  applied 
science  atid  the  legal  aspects  of  in- 
vention. He  was  editor  of  the  "Sci- 
entific American"  to  1878  and  is  th" 
author  of  "Early  History  of  Elec- 
tricity" and  "The  History  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy."  He 
has  always  taken  an  active  and  in- 
tense interest  in  naval  affairs  and 
has  acted  upon  the  official  board  of 
vi.'?!tors  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Mr. 
Benjamin  is  one  of  the  very  few  na- 
val experts  in  America  who,  being 
free  from  official  restrictions,  is  able 
to  discuss  freely  the  naval  aspects  of 
the  Great  War,  and  we  are  fortunate 
?n  being  able  to  add  him  to  our  staff 
as  naval  editor  during  the  coming 
months. — The  Editor. 

ANY  effort  intelligently  to  es- 
timate the  naval  situation  in 
Europe  is  hampered  by  a 
censorship  of  singular  imbecility,  by 
consequent  floods  of  fake  dispatches 
and  by  a  continuous  stream  of  ex- 
planations more  ingenious  than  in- 
genuous from  official  sources.  The 
resulting  fog  not  only  makes  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  events  as  they 
occur,  but  compels  a  certain  amount 
of  delay  for  verification.  Even  then, 
if  one  really  desires  to  be  neutral  and 
impartial  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  due  heed  of  technical  accuracy, 
he  quickly  finds  himself  invoking  the 
readers*  forbearance  at  almost  every 
turn  and  in  the  end  to  borrow  Haz- 
litt's  epigram  on  Coleridge's  table- 
talk,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  start 
with  no  premises  and  come  to  no  con- 
clusion. 

On  July  21,  twenty-two  miles  of 
British  warships  in  double  column 
past  in  review  before  the  King — 463 
vessels  in  all  including  sixty  battle- 
ships and  twelve  battle-cruisers  "fit 
to  lie  in  the  line,"  besides  fifty-four 
cruisers  of  lighter  build  and  arma- 
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ment.  Ten  days  later  and  four  days 
before  England's  declaration  of  war 
this  mighty  armada  disappeared.  Its 
destination  has  been  kept  a  profound 
secret.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
while  one  part  is  guarding  the  en- 
trances the  other  part  is  bottling  the 
German  fleet. 

By  persons  who  expected  and  de- 
sired an  instant  fight  of  colossal  pro- 
portions, this  state  of  affairs  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  British  fleet  is 
meeting  much  animadversion  for  not 
forthwith  dragging  the  reluctant 
Teutons  from  their  hiding  places. 
But  up  to  the  present  writing,  nei- 
ther criticism  nor  the  persistent 
hearing  of  heavy  guns  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  "Dogger  Bank"  has  precipi- 
tated a  general  action. 

All  that  is  known  to  have  happened 
is  that  a  largely  preponderating 
force  of  British  battle-cruisers  and 
destroyers  went  after  some  eight 
German  cruisers  lurking  behind  He- 
ligoland, and  in  eight  hours'  conflict 
sank  three  of  them  and  two  destroy- 
ers. The  remark  of  Commodore  Pre- 
ble when  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  Decatur  reported  his 
capture  of  some  Tripolitan  ships 
seems  apposite  here: 

"And  why  did  you  not  get  more  of 
them,  sir?" 

On  these  slender  premises,  some 
deductions  may  be  ventured.  The 
British  Home  Fleet  is  fulfilling  its- 
whole  function  because  (1)  it  has 
made  German  over-sea  commerc*? 
for  the  time  being  impossible;  (2) 
it  has  prevented  any  German  naval 
attack  upon  the  northern  and  west- 
ern coasts  of  France;  (3)  it  has  in- 
terposed a  steel  wall  between  the  Ger- 
man ships  and  the  English  Channel 
and  so  rendered  it  safe  to  transport 
troops  across  the  strait  despite  the 
existence  of  a  hostile  fleet  in  being. 

The  non-arrival  of  battleships  or 
battle-cruisers  to  support  the  eight 
German  vessels  in  the  recent  encoun- 
ter seems  to  show  that  the  main  Ger- 
man fleet  is  in  the  Baltic  rather  than 
in  the  North  Sea.  For  the  British 
battle  squadrons  to  follow  it  there 
thru  the  narrow  sounds  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  and  thru  wa- 
ters almost  certainly  mined  would 
involve  great  peril  and  besides  offer 
to  Germany  the  advantage  of  fight- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  its  own  harbors  and  dockyards. 

With   the   enemv's    fleet   thus    in- 


terned the  resumption  of  traffic  by 
the  regular  English  steamer  lines 
indicates  that  the  ocean  is  suftlcient- 
ly  free  from  German  cruisers.  But 
how  long  this  condition  can  be  main- 
tained is  another  matter.  The 
"Mainz,"  sunk  in  the  recent  action, 
was  a  twenty-eight  knot  ship.  Ger- 
many has  several  others  like  her. 
One  or  two  of  them  escaping,  say  in 
a  fog,  could  speedily  paralyze  trans- 
atlantic traffic  and  incidentally  wipe 
out  seriatim  the  lightly  armed  aux- 
iliary craft  which  are  now  patrolling 
between  Halifax  and  Bermuda  and 
hungrily  hoping  for  prizes  as  fat  as 
the  "Vaterland,"  now  tied  up  in  New 
York.  Evidently  it  was  to  discour- 
age these  light-heeled  German  gen- 
try, to  whom  such  quarry  as  the 
"Olympic"  or  the  "Adriatic"  or  the 
"Lusitania"  was  becoming  altogether 
too  attractive,  that  Admiral  Beatty 
undertook  his  recent  raid. 

Bottling  an  enemy's  fleet,  how- 
ever, is  an  operation  by  no  means 
always  in  favor  of  the  bottler.  The 
North  Sea  is  amiable  enough  in  July 
and  August,  l»ut  when  the  winter 
winds  begin  to  blow  and  the  heavj' 
fogs  come  down  it  is  anything  but  a 
pleasant  cruising  ground.  The  Ger- 
mans snug  in  Kiel  and  behind  Heli- 
goland or  in  their  own  well-fortified 
'Baltic  harbors  are  in  far  more  com- 
fortable circumstances  than  the  Brit- 
ish ships  which  are  forced  to  keep 
the  open  sea  and  wear  themselves  out 
against  wind  and  weather  and  under 
constant  nerve-racking  strain.  It  is 
a  new  thing  to  see  so  great  a  fleet 
essay  so  great  a  task.  Whether  there 
be  force  or  not  in  the  German  con- 
tention that  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, one  can  now  appreciate  the 
apparent  indifference  with  which  the 
second  navy  in  the  world  submits,  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  imprisoned  by 
the  first.  Persons  who  are  arguing^ 
that  the  German  fleet  is  quiescent 
because  it  was  built  "only  for  coast 
protection"  do  protest  too  much ;  the 
old  firm  of  Neptune  and  .^olus, 
which  will  soon  be  working  in  its 
behalf,  can  furnish  a  much  more 
conclusive  reason. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
French  na\T  has  also  vanished.  It 
has  thirteen  battleships,  six  armored 
cruisers,  seventy  submarines  and 
eighty-three  destroyers  somewhere 
in  the  Mediterranean,  presumably  a^ 
Toulon,  And  they  have  been  th^^re 
since  before  the  war  began.   Mer"- 
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while  the  Austrian  fleet  has  been  pa- 
rading around  the  Adriatic  with  its 
four  battleships.  And  these  four  bat- 
tleships continue  to  remain  afloat! 

Exactly,  in  these  circumstances, 
what  the  French  navy  is  for  is  a 
mystery.  If  Italy  should  take  arms 
against  Austria  the  precise  utility  of 
the  "Dante"  or  the  "Leonardo  da 
Vinci"  or  the  "Giulio  Cesare"  or  of 
the  four  other  battleships  of  the  Ital- 
ian second  squadron  will  admit  of  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  defeat  at  Lissa 
rankles  in  the  Italian  breast  as  deep- 
ly as  it  did  forty-five  years  ago,  and 
there  will  be  no  room  in  the  Adriatic 
for  both  an  Italian  and  an  Austrian 
navy.  And  the  work  of  the  Italian 
navy  during  the  Tripolitan  war  was 
a  splendid  showing  of  preparedness 
and  efficiency. 

The  episode  of  the  German  battle- 
cruiser  "Goeben"  is  the  greatest  na- 
val surprize  of  the  war.  This  is  a 
new  and  very  powerful  ship,  com- 
pleted in  1912,  having  a  speed  of 
28.6  knots,  of  22,400  tons  displace- 
ment and  mounting  in  her  main  bat- 
tery ten  eleven-inch  guns.  At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  she  was  in  the 
Mediterranean.  So  also  was  the 
French  navy,  which  she  did  not  seem 
to  interest.  So  also  was  the  British 
second  battle-cruiser  squadron  (three 
ships  of  the  "Inflexible"  class)  and 
the  four  ships  of  the  first  cruiser 
squadron.  The  "Goeben"  could  proba- 
bly manage  any  one  of  the  Eitjlish 
battle-cruisers  and  any  two  of  the 
ordinary  cruisers,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  "Inflexible"  has  eight 
twelve-inch  guns.  She  started  in  by 
valorously    destroying    two    French 


bases  on  the  coast  of  Algeria.  Then 
it  was  reported  that  she  intended  to 
fight  and  that  her  commander  in 
view  thereof  had  entrusted  his  sil- 
ver, papers,  will,  etc.,  to  the  German 
consul  at  Naples.  But  the  struggle 
did  not  occur. 

The  whereabouts  of  the  "Goeben" 
became  as  hazily  elusive  as  that  of 
Cervera  before  he  fetched  up  in  San- 
tiago. One  day  she  was  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina;   the  next  day  she  was 
reported  to  be  snuggling  up  to  the 
Austrian    fleet    evidently    suffering 
from    lonesomeness.    Then    she   was 
sighted  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago; 
and  thence  came  the  report  that  she 
was   rushing  to  meet  somebody   or 
something  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dardanelles.   And  lastly,   just  when 
her  guns  had  begun  to  thunder  in  all 
the  newspaper  offices,  an  expectant 
world  staggered  in  astonishment  at 
the  news  that  the  "Goeben's"  people 
had  taken  the  3:30  thru  train  from 
Constantinople     for     Germany — su- 
perior restaurant  cars  included  serv- 
ing   dejeuner    at    fixed    prices — and 
that  the  ship  had  been  sold  at  a  sat- 
isfactory figure  to  the  unspeakable 
Turk!  For  the  Turk  has  needed  her 
badly  since  the  acquirement  of  our 
"Idaho"    and    "Mississippi"    by    the 
Greeks,  and  the  confiscation  by  Great 
Britain  of  his  two  just  finished  bat- 
tleships   owing    to    his    unfortunate 
lack  of  foresight  in  having  them  built 
in  British  shipyards. 

There  have  been  cases  where  war- 
ships have  heroically  cut  their  way 
out  of  traps  even  when  opposed  by 
much  superior  forces,  but  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  first  time  any  war  vessel 


has  got  out  of  such  a  difficulty  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis.  Whether  ad- 
mirals will  hereafter  delay  going  into 
action  until  they  are  advised  by 
wireless  messages  whether  their 
ships  have  been  sold  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Of  course,  it  is  mere  sentiment, 
but  some  persons  may  perceive  in 
this  novel  procedure  a  passing  of  the 
days  when  the  naval  commander 
placed  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to 
himself  above  his  duty  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  risked  his  life  on  the 
outcome  of  his  judgment.  Obedience 
is  a  necessary  and  a  beautiful  thing 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  wrong  to  as- 
sume upon  the  "Goeben"  precedent 
that  there  will  be  no  German  Nelson 
to  gaze  at  signals  with  his  blind  eye, 
no  German  Farragut  to  drive  past 
the  torpedoes  with  paralyzing  in- 
structions in  the  pocket  of  his  aid, 
and  no  German  Worden  to  anchor  an- 
other "Monitor"  exactly  where  he 
was  told  not  to  place  her  in  order 
to  meet  a  "Merrimac"  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

But  it  may  be  safely  believed  that 
there  is  not,  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be  an  Ariglo-Saxon  captain  who 
would  not  have  fought  that  ship,  sale 
or  no  sale,  and  have  gone  down  gladly 
and  gloriously  taking  as  many  of  the 
enemy  as  possible  along  with  him. 
II  is  not  the  business  of  a  naval  com- 
mander to  refuse  battle  on  the 
chance  of  defeat,  but  to  seek  it  on 
the  chance  of  victory.  His  only  motto 
is  not  "thrift,  thrift,  Horatio,"  but 
everywhere,  always  and  under  all  con- 
ditions "Don't  give  up  the  ship!" 

New  York  City 


TWO  HUNDRED  MILES  OF  BATTLE 

THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE   TAMPAIGN  IN  BELGIUM  AND   FRANCE 


LET  us  turn  for  the  moment 
from  the  ethical  and  distress- 
ing aspects  of  the  present  con- 
flict and  consider  it  as  we  do  the  wars 
of  the  past  and  as  the  military  his- 
torian will  this  war  in  the  future, 
that  is,  as  a  problem  in  strategy.  The 
study  of  history  in  the  making  is  not 
80  easy  a.s  the  reading  of  what  ha.s 
been  worked  out  for  us  in  advance, 
but  it  is  more  interesting,  and  this 
will  compensate  for  the  scantiness 
and  obscurity  of  the  material.  We 
Americans  are  among  the  few  per>- 
plfs  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  view  the  Great  War  from  the 
utandpoint  of  a  Hpectator.  Ah  surh 
we  can  ".see  both  sides  of  the  game" 
In  no  f&r  a«  we  can  glimpse  the  bat- 
tlefields thru  the  rifts  in  the  censor- 
ihip.   It  in,   indeed,  the  most  fascin- 


ating of  games  to  watch  when  we 
forget — as  we  do  quite  too  easily — 
that  every  move  on  the  map  means 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  young  men  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  as  many  homes.  It  was  the 
Germans  who  devised  that  form  of 
indoor  warfare  known  as  Kriegspiel 
and  we  may  as.sume  that  they  are 
now  putting  in  practise  many  of  the 
schemes  they  have  learned  in  the 
mimic  game  as  they  played  it  in  the 
cn.",em  while  their  English  enemies 
were,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
Kipling  and  Wells,  spending  their 
time  watfhing  cricket  and  racing. 

Now  as  it  happens  this  war  is  1)0- 
irig  fought  on  ground  as  familiar  as 
a  chessboard  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory or  military  science.  Over  this 
terrain  the  great  soldiers  from  Tjesar 


and  Charlemagne  to  Napoleon  and 
vyn  Moltke  have  conducted  their  cam- 
paigns, and  the  war  which  has  sud- 
denly come  upon  us  has  so  long  been 
regarded  as  inevitable  that  its  strat- 
egy has  been  the  topic  of  innumer- 
able books  and  articles  ranging  from 
oflicial  reports  to  fantastic  romances. 
As  the  war  develops  it  is  surprizing 
to  see  how  closely  some  of 
these  writers  forecast  its  possibili- 
ties and  also  how  little  change 
has  been  made  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  military  science  by 
th(!  modern  inventions  and  the 
lapse  of  time.  In  the  battles  now 
being  fought  in  Franco  the  number 
of  man  engaged  is  ten  times  as  great 
as  forty- four  years  ago  and  the  arms 
are  vastly  more  destructive,  yet  the 
progress  of  tho  German  invasion  has 
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so  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  first  Franco-German  war 
as  to  tempt  one  to  faith  in  that  se- 
ductive fallacy,  "history  repeats  it- 
self." The  (Jermans  invaded  Frame 
on  August  4,  1870,  and  by  September 
ly  they  had  invested  Paris,  which 
capitulated  January  28,  1871.  This 
time  the  tiermans  attacked  Liege  on 
the  same  date  but  on  account  of  the 
heroic  resistance  of  the  Relt?ians  did 
not  invade  Vrance  until  August  24. 
The  Germans  this  time  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  thru  France  in 
spite  of  stronger  defense  and  they 
have  until  October  7  to  begin  the 
siege  of  Paris  and  until  February  17, 
1915,  to  take  it  if  they  would  eciual 
their  former  record. 

Actually,  however,  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  wars  is  superficial 
and  does  justice  to  neither  party.  The 
situation  is  paradoxical.  The  Ger- 
mans have  accomplished  a  vastly 
greater  military  achievement  than  in 
1870  and  yet  are  much  farther  from 
reaching  their  aim,  the  conquest  of 
France.  The  French  have  suffered 
continuous  defeat,  yet  are  vastly 
more  able  to  resist  the  invader  than 
they  were  forty-four  years  ago.  At 
that  time  three  of  their  armies  in 
succession  were  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured, one  in  Metz,  one  at  Sedan  and 
one  in  Paris.  The  Germans  held  at 
one  time  half  a  million  French  pris- 
OTiers.  The  French,  with  this  lesson  in 
mind,  have  so  far  foiled  every  at- 
tempt of  the  Germans  to  envelop  any 
part  of  their  troops.  Whenever  they 
found  themselves  overpowered  at  the 
front  the  French  have  withdrawn  on 
lines  converging  toward  Paris,  even 
ai  the  sacrifice  of  their  best  fortress- 
es. In  this  way  they  have  kept  their 
army  intact,  except  for  its  serious 
losses,  and  are  in  a  position  to  deliver 
a  flank  attack,  doubtless  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  English  and  perhaps 
the  Russians  on  the  side  of  the  sea, 
against  the  constantly  extending 
German  line  of  invasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  meagerness 
and  unreliability  of  our  news  from 
the  seat  of  war  we  know  in  general 
what  has  happened  tho  we  can  only 
guess  how  it  happened.  The  main  re- 
sults of  the  campaign  in  western 
Europe  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
sentences : 

The  French  attacked  the  German 
left  and  were  repulsed. 

The  Germans  attacked  the  French 
left  and  were  successful. 

The  French  invasion  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  Belfort  and  Nancy  in 
the  direction  of  Strassburg  was  au- 
parently  instigated  by  political  ra- 
ther than  military  reasons.  Nothing 
could  be  better  ca  .ulated  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  people 
than  messages  from    the    front    an- 


nouncing the  reoccupation  of  the  lost 
provinces.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde 
wa.^  tilled  with  jubilant  crowds  as  the 
president  of  the  Alsatian  Society  tore 
thi  mourning  weeds  from  the  statue 
of  the  City  of  Strassburg  and  kissed 
hf:i   marble  lips. 

But  the  attempt  of  the  French  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, however  useful  psychologically, 
availed  them  nothing  territorially, 
for  they  were  soon  driven  hack  to 
the  frontier  on  the  south  while  on  the 
north  the  Germans  pushed  forward 
irresistibly  along  a  line  frofii  Brus- 
sels to  Paris,  continually  outflanking 
the  left  of  the  allied  forces  where  the 
English  contingent  was  stationed. 
The  battle  line,  with  one  end  hinging 
at  Sedan  and  the  other  swinging 
ar(.und  toward  Paris,  extended  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  and  along  this 
front  the  fighting  has  been  hard  and 
continuous  for  three  weeks.  It  is  im- 
possible to  divide  a  modern  war  into 


discrete  battles  of  definite  time  and 
place,  but  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  fragmentary  reports  re- 
ceivetl  the  decisive  engagement  of  the 
campaign  up  to  the  present  occurred 
at  the  Belgian  frontier,  August  22  to 
2G,  when  the  French  and  English 
were  driven  back  from  Mons  and 
Charleroi  to  Maubeuge  and  Cambrai. 
The  astonishing  thing  about  the 
advance  of  the  Germans  is  the  swift- 
ness with  which  they  swept  over 
the  fortifications  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium that  were  designed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  an 
invasion.  The  appliances  of  modern 
warfare,  concealed  batteries,  bomb- 
proof shelters,  disappearing  guns, 
barbed  wire  entanglements  charged 
with  high  potential  currents,  search 
lights,  smokeless  powder,  range  find- 
ers, mined  approaches,  and  the  like, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  established  defenses. 
These  new  scientifically  constructed 
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THE  GERMAN  INVASION  OF  BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE 
The  arrow-heudecl  lines  show  in  a  Kcneral  way  tho  advance  of  the  Gei'man  vijvht.  oenter  and  left, 
but  do  not  imply  that  any  particular  armies  followed  such  a  line  of  nxaroh.  The  u>ovements 
indicated  here  have  in  the  last  few  days  been  carried  further.  The  German  left  has  vnist  thru 
Rethel  to  Rheims  and  the  right  hjva  swuns  eastward  between  Paris  and  Kheims.  Kortirttnl  v>oints 
are     represented     by    stars.     The     dates     ijive     the     days     when     the     towns     are     reportevl     surivn- 

dered  to  the  Germans 
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fortresses  did  not,  indeed,  claim  to  be 
"impregnable,"  still  they  were  ex- 
pected to  hold  out  for  a  long  time 
against  a  field  army.  But  the  German 
advance  has  not  yet  been  checked  by 
a  Port  Arthur,  a  Skutari  or  an  Adri- 
anople.  The  first  surprize  came  when 
Liege  was  entered  four  days  after  it 
was  attacked,  but  this  was  followed 
by  equally  surprizing  reports  of  the 
hasty  fall  of  the  strongholds  of  Na- 
mur,  La  Fere,  Peronne,  Montmedy 
and  Rheims,  and  the  inexplicable 
surrender  of  the  first  class  fortress 
of  Lille  without  a  shot.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  second  class  fortress  of 
Longwj-  put  up  a  stout  resistance, 
tv.-enty-four  days  according  to 
French  reports,  fourteen  days  ac- 
cording to  German,  and  Maubeuge 
is  still  holding  out.  The  big  siege 
guns  of  the  Germans  are  brought 
into  position  with  unprecedented 
celerity  and  are  proving  unexpected- 


ly; effective.  The  system  of  fortifica- 
tion devised  by  the  French  engineers 
since  long  range  artillery  came  into 
use,  that  is,  a  ring  of  separate  but 
mutually  supporting  forts  on  hills 
about  a  city,  does  not  justify  the  con- 
fidence put  in  it,  for  the  Germans  by 
concentrating  fire  upon  two  of  the 
ring  forts  place  them  hois  de  com- 
bat and  thus  gain  entrance  to  the 
city  regardless  of  the  other  forts. 
This  chief  weapon  in  the  reduction 
of  the  fortifications  is  presumably 
their  eleven-inch  howitzers,  which 
v/eigh  twenty  tons  and  can  throw  a 
7G0-pound  shell  filled  with  explosives 
a  distance  of  six  miles. 

The  French  have  always  been  in- 
clined to  depend  more  upon  fortifi- 
cations than  the  Germans  have 
thought  wise.  A  Prussian  authority 
on  strategy.  Blume,  puts  the  point  in 
language  which  seems  almost  pro- 
phetic of  the  present: 


Persuade  a  people  that  the  center 
of  a  gravity  of  a  country's  defense  is 
to  be  found  behind  the  ramparts  of  its 
fortresses  and  long  before  the  neces- 
sity arises,  you  will  see  the  army  re- 
cruited from  this  people  fleeing  to  these 
defenses.  And  if  there  is  not  then  found 
behind  these  walls  the  anticipated  se- 
curity— if,  as  has  already  often  been 
seen,  the  improvements  in  the  technical 
branch  of  the  military  art  give  the  ad- 
versary the  means  of  sweeping  away, 
in  a  manner  as  rapid  as  it  is  unex- 
pected, the  protection  which  the  walls 
and  ramparts  were  designed  to  afford — 
the  fate  of  that  country  will  soon  be 
decided. 

Napoleon  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  he  said :  "It  is  upon  the  open  field 
of  battle  that  the  fate  of  fortresses 
and  of  empires  is  decided."  It  is  in 
accordance  with  these  principles  that 
the  French  have  chosen  to  retire 
their  army  rather  than  to  immure  it 
behind  ramparts  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  ignored  Paris  and  sought 
the  enemy  in  the  field. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  GERMANY 

BY  ARTHUR  SHERBOURNE  HARDY 


Mr.  Hardy  has  represented  the 
United  States  abroad  as  Minister  to 
Persia,  Greece,  Rumania,  Servia, 
Switzerland  and  Spain.  Apart  from 
his  diplomatic  service  he  had 
achieved  distinction  in  the  widely 
diverse  fields  of  mathematics  and 
fiction.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and 
has  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
artillery  in  1860  and  1870. — THE 
Editor. 

NEUTRALITY,  in  the  sen.se 
of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, is  a  legal  term  applying 
to  the  conduct  of  those  not  parties 
to  the  war.  Neutrality,  in  the  sense 
of  his  later  appeal  to  the  American 
people,  counseling  the  repression  of 
opinions,  is  another  matter.  As  a 
measure  of  prudence,  addre.st  to  vio- 
lent partizanship,  it  is  timely,  and 
.should  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  Ger- 
man press  of  thi.s  country,  whose 
bitter  assault  on  the  expression  of 
nober  judgment  in  other  journals  is 
tho  most  injudicious  and  inflamma- 
tory disregard  of  the  President's  ad- 
vice yet  in  fivid^nro.  The  strictest 
observance  of  thf?  laws  of  neutrality 
cannot  prevent  the  formation  of  that 
verdict  which  is  called  public  opinion. 
In  calmer  days  to  come  historians 
will  determine  the  true  .sefjuence  of 
event.H  and  unmask  unflinchingly  the 
h\(\(]cn  «-aijHfs,  if  surh  then?  bf.  of 
the  crime  now  being  committed 
asrain.«<t  civilization.  Their  researcheH 
will  in  all  probability  rai.^e  the  fjnes- 


tion  whether  the  boasted  civilization 
cf  Europe  has  not  rested  primarily 
on  force  rather  than  equity — a  prin- 
ciple which,  inevitable  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  social  evolution,  is  radically 
inconsistent  with  real  social  prog- 
ress. Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  conflict- 
ing claims,  certain  facts  are  indis- 
putable. 

It  seems  clear,  for  example,  from 
the  documentary  evidence  of  the 
German  White  Paper  that  the  Kaiser 
approved  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
lo  Servia.  This,  however,  need  not  be 
insisted  upon,  for,  conceding  that 
Austria  took  this  momentous  step 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  Ger- 
man ally,  which  is  intrinsically  im- 
probable, both  the  Austrian  ultima- 
tum and  the  reply  of  Servia  were 
known  to  the  German  Government  at 
least  as  early  as  it  was  known  to  the 
world  at  large.  What  action  did  the 
Kaiser's  Government  take  at  this 
crisis? 

The  Servian  reply  was  a  complete 
Huhmis-ion.  It  breathed  no  defiance. 
The  two  (juestions  on  which  it  felt 
compeI!f;d  as  a  sovereign  state  to 
dissent,  it  offered  to  refer  to  The 
IFaguc.  Impartial  observers  ask  why, 
at  this  rritical  moment,  when  Aus- 
tria wa  about  to  reject  the  Servian 
reply  ;irifl  declare  war,  her  powerful 
ally  did  not  peremptorily  disavow 
such  action.  Germany  is  not  prone 
to  deal  gently  with  critical  situa- 
tions. If  the  Kaiser  was  at  heart  a 
man  of  peace,  if  German  armaments 
were  not  aggressive,  but  purely  de- 


fensive, if  the  fear  of  a  Slav  inva- 
sion was  an  honest  fear,  why  was 
Austria  permitted  to  pursue  a  course 
which  would  in  all  probability,  as  in 
matter  of  fact  it  did,  banish  the  hope 
of  peace  and  precipitate  the  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  Servia  of  her 
great  Slav  protector? 

Russia  would  have  had  no  casus 
belli  if  Austria  had  been  restrained. 
Austria  would  never  have  declared 
war  on  Servia,  certain  as  that  act 
was  to  involve  her  with  Russia,  if 
Germany  had  refused  in  forceful 
terms  to  support  her.  Russian  mob- 
ilization is  alleged  in  vain  by  Ger- 
many as  an  excuse.  It  came  after 
Austria's  declaration  of  war  and  was 
its  inevitable  consequence.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  documentary  evidence, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  the  British 
White  Paper,  no  amount  of  special 
pleading  can  convince  the  world  that 
the  influence  of  Austria's  mighty  ally 
was  strenuously  exerted  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presentation  of  the  British  case  rests 
securely  on  documents  which  prove 
beyond  all  dispute  the  earnest  effort 
of  Sir  Edward  CJrey  to  hold  the  dogs 
of  war  in  l«iash. 

Which  of  the  Great  Powers  de- 
sired war?  Not  Italy,  for  Italy  took 
{idvantage  of  the  terms  of  her  pact 
with  (Jernuiny  and  Austria  to  de- 
clare her  neutrality.  Had  she  desired 
war  she  would  have  adopted  her  ally's 
contention,  untenable  tho  it  is,  that 
Uussia  was  the  aggressfir.  Not  Eng- 
l.cdd,  for  the  j)iibIicMti()n  of  the  While 
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laptr  f.stablishes  beyond  cavil  her 
>ceati>  e.tort  and  desire  for  peace. 
Not  France,  whose  diplomatic  his- 
tory since  1870  has  been  one  long 
.>,tory  of  self-restraint,  not  to  say 
fear  of  her  overbearing  neighbor, 
whose  purely  defensive  preparations 
have  been  determined  by  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  self-preser- 
vation, and  whose  conduct  up  to  the 
Cierman  declaration  of  war  shows 
that  she  did  not  fully  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  hour.  There  remains 
Russia.  But  Russian  mobilization 
was  not  ordered  till  after  Austria, 
unrestrained  if  not  supported  by 
her  German  ally,  had  declared  war 
on  Servia. 

What  are  the  chief  contentions  of 
the  German  case?  First,  that  she 
was  threatened  by  Russia.  But  not 
till  after  she  had  failed  to  repudiate 
Austrian  policy,  a  policy  sure  to  re- 
sult in  Russian  intervention.  Is  it 
claimed  that  Austria  would  not  lis- 
ten to  advice?  Is  it  credible  that  she 
would  have  provoked  that  interven- 
tion if  Germany  had  peremptorily 
informed  her  that  she  must  abide 
unassisted  the  results  of  her  ultima- 
tum? Second,  that  Western  Europe 
was  in  peril  of  a  Slav  invasion.  The 
average  intellect  is  not  convinced 
that  the  rational  defense  of  Western 
Europe  against  a  Slav  invasion,  ad- 
mitting that  danger  to  exist,  is  first 
the  defeat  of  the  two  great  western 
powers,  England  and  France. 

Let  us  follow  the  chain  of  events 
which  began  with  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  of  1870,  events  which  are 
now  history.  The  first  link  in  that 
chain  is  the  dismemberment  of 
France  and  the  imposition  of  the  two 
hundred  million  sterling  indemnity. 
By  these  two  measures  Bismarck 
thought  to  make  France  weak.  He 
made  her  strong.  At  no  time  since 
1870  has  Alsace-Lorraine  been  less 
French  than  today.  He  weaned 
France  from  dreams  of  glory  and 
gave  her  dignity  and  self-possession 
for  watchwords.  She  has  ignored  the 
cry  for  revenge,  but,  naturally,  she 
has  not  forgotten. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  was  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  By 
this  step  Bismarck  thought  to  make 
Europe  subservient  to  Germany.  He 
made  her  rebellious,  for  what  was 
the  logical  sequel  to  the  Triple  Al- 
liance? The  Triple  Entente.  German 
foreign  policy  had  been  sedulously 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
colonial  enterprises  of  France,  in  or- 
der to  embroil  her  with  Italy  and 
England.  She  almost  succeeded. 
France  went  to  Tunis  and  Tonquin 
to  their  annoyance,  and  finally,  at 
Fashoda,  nearly  came  to  blows  with 
England.  Fortunately  there  were 
men   wise  enough   to   see   that   this 


was  playing  into  Germany's  hands. 
The  result  was  that  two  great  pow- 
ers, Russia  and  France,  were  driven 
into  the  arms  of  their  hereditary  en- 
emy, England.  What  one  sows  one 
reaps.  Astonishment  is  out  of  place. 

Again,  Germany  headed  that  hy- 
brid combination  which  deprived 
Japan  of  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
Chinese- Japanese  war,  and  Japan  in 
turn  is  driven  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. Again,  one  reaps  what  one 
sows.  Why  protest? 

We  come  now  to  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  Here  we  tread  on 
firm  ground.  By  the  official  admission 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  "military  necessity." 
In  brief,  having  failed  to  restrain 
Austria,  having  by  that  failure  pre- 
cipitated Russian  action,  Germany 
declares  war  on  France,  and  the  sit- 
uation thus  self-created  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  disowning  treaty  ob- 
ligations! 

And  now  follows  the  astonishing 
arrogance  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office.  Amazement  that  England  will 
not  consent  to  a  bargain  involving 
the  desertion  of  her  French  ally  on 
the  promise  of  German  respect  for 
French  continental,  but  not  colonial, 
territory.  Amazement,  and  then  fury, 
that  England  will  not  trust  to  the 
promises  of  a  Foreign  Office  which 
has  just  declared  its  solemn  pact 
with  Belgium  "a  scrap  of  paper." 
Germany  need  not  advance  the  flimsy 
excuse  for  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  that  French  aeroplanes 
had  flown  over  the  boundary.  She 
needs  no  such  excuses.  The  military 
necessity,  which  the  instant  invasion 
of  Belgium  proves  to  have  been  long 
foreseen  and  deliberately  provided 
for,  is  enough. 

And  what  is  the  proposition  made 
to  Belgium?  That  she  shall  quietly 
permit  the  Juggernaut  car  of  war  to 
pass  over  her  prostrate  body  or  "take 
the  consequences."  That  she  shall 
trust  to  the  good  faith  of  a  power 
that  had  already  made  its  treaty  ob- 
ligations secondary  to  its  interests 
to  indemnify  her  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  England  was  under  no  neces- 
sity to  rest  her  rejection  of  the  Ger- 
man bargain  on  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions. The  obvious  danger  to  her  own 
security  created  by  the  German  ad- 
vance thru  Belgium  to  the  Chjfnnel 
was  justification  enough. 

The  truth  is  this  wonderful  war 
machine  perfected  by  Germany  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  is  the  terror 
of  Europe.  Herein  is  the  secret  of 
all  those  defensive  burdens  assumed 
by  her  neighbors.  The  world  is  not 
alarmed  over  a  Slav  or  Yellow  Peril. 
It  is  in  mortal  fear  of  this  aggres- 
sive,   insolent   military   spirit  which 


creates  distrust,  tears  up  treaties  and 
rejects  every  proposal  for  propor- 
tional disarmament  or  curtailment  of 
war  expenditures.  The  sympathy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  struggle  now 
going  on  rests  on  two  fundamental 
facts.  We  are,  in  the  first  place,  ir- 
revocably committed  against  a  sys- 
tem which  determines  alliances  by 
dynastic  interests,  which  determines 
boundaries  by  the  necessities  of 
these  dynastic  interests  irrespective 
of  race,  religion,  language  and  the 
preferences  of  the  chattel  popula- 
tions. We  are  hoping  for  the  end  of 
militarism  as  personified  today  in 
men  who  claim  to  act  for  Deity 
against  those  who  are  defending 
their  homes  and  their  existence. 

And  in  the  second  place,  apart 
from  all  considerations  which  con- 
strain our  sympathy  with  the  demo- 
cratic constitutions  and  ideals  of 
England  and  France,  we  can  find 
nothing  either  in  the  German  For- 
eign Office  statements  or  in  those  of 
the  German  representative  in  this 
country  to  justify  the  present  war. 
There  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  Ger- 
many brought  its  enormous  influence 
or  the  weight  of  its  military  predom- 
inance against  it.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  strong  presumption  and 
much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  been  asked  to  believe  the  in- 
credible. We  have  been  given  excuses 
and  special  pleadings  instead  of  doc- 
uments and  facts. 

One  final  word  to  our  advocates  of 
peace.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
argument  that  armaments  make  for 
peace  has  been  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  present  war.  No  sensible  man  has 
ever  contended  that  they  make  for 
peace.  They  make  for  safety.  When 
dynastic  interests  are  not  supreme  in 
international  affairs,  when  War 
lords  disappear,  when  race  and  re- 
ligious antagonisms  inherited  from 
the  centuries  are  no  more,  when  in- 
ternational commercial  rivalries  are 
subject  to  the  same  restraints  as 
those  of  internal  origin,  and  not  till 
then  will   disarmament  be  possible. 

Arguments  for  peace  are  a  waste 
of  words.  We  are  convinced  already. 
Take  rather  the  advice  given  by 
President  Eliot  in  his  report  to  the 
Carnegie  Endovnnent  for  Interna- 
tional Peace:  "Recognize  frankly  the 
present  necessity  of  maintaining 
armed  forces  for  protective  duty 
against  aggression  from  without  or 
disintegration  from  within."  Rest 
your  objections  to  two  battleships  or 
any  other  proposed  armament  on 
what  you  deem  required  for  that  pro- 
tection, and  abandon  with  equal 
frankness  the  claim  that  we  can  or- 
der our  house  as  if  there  were  no 
War  Lords  at  the  door. 

Woodstock,   Contitcticut 
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St;iENTlFlC    SLAUCJHTER 

SOME  idea  of  the  awful  carnage 
which  modern  weapons  of  war- 
iare  are  intiicting  on  Europe 
may  be  gained  from  Profeasor 
Octave  Laurent's  La  Guerre  en 
Bulyarie  et  en  Turquie  (Paris, 
1914),  which  is  the  distinguished 
Belgian  surgeon's  account  of  his 
eleven  months  of  campaigning  with 
the  Bulgarian  army.  As  an  account 
of  his  experiences  it  was  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  his  surgical  col- 
leagues in  the  armies  of  the  world, 
and  was  not  meant  in  any  sense  to 
be  anti-militarist  or  purposefully  an 
advocate  of  peace.  The  sights  which 
came  under  his  observation,  how- 
ever, are  so  appalling,  and  illustrated 
by  the  hundreds  of  photographs 
meant  for  his  surgical  colleagues, 
brings  home  so  powerfully  the  awful 
horrors  of  modern  warfare,  which 
have  now  so  unhappily  devastated 
the  author's  own  native  land. 

From  a  population  of  some  4,300,- 
000  Bulgaria  raised  an  army  of 
500,000  men,  from  which,  in  the  first 
war,  some  53,000  were  wounded  and 
30,000  killed.  In  the  second  war  78,- 
000  more  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Altogether  the  Bulgarians  lost  about 
150,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  or 
one-third  of  their  entire  effective 
force.  Out  of  every  four  hit  by  a  mis- 
sile there  was  one  death.  At  least 
one  in  three  of  the  wounded  were 
crippled  for  life,  while  one  out  of 
every  four  were  made  dependent  on 
a  pension  or  help  from  others.  From 
the  ravages  of  disease  about  22,500 
soldiers  died  during  the  war  quite 
apart  from  those  killed  and  wounded 
by  bullets. 

Most  of  the  wounds  were  inflicted 
by  the  infantry  rifles,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  deaths  were  occasioned 
by  artillery  fire.  Comparatively  a 
small  number  of  the  wounded  had 
suffered  from  the  artillery.  The  fatal 
wounds  were  inflicted,  fiftj'-five  per 
cent  thru  the  head,  thirty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  thru  the  trunk  and 
the  remainder,  scarcely  five  per  cent, 
in  the  limbs.  Many  of  the  shots  fired 
are  fortunately  over  the  heads  of  the 
enemy  and  even  military  training 
has  not  yet  made  for  fatal  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  weapons.  A  zero 
should  be  added  to  each  of  the 
figures  provided  by  the  Balkan 
War,  Professor  Laurent  declares,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  losses 
if  two  armies  of  nations  of  the  first 
rank  were  to  be  set  in  arms  against 
each  other,  a  prediction  that  has  been 
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more  than  verified  by  the  dispatches 
from  the  present  war.  Instead  of 
1 50. 000  killed  and  wounded  then  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  the  losses 
would  m(»re  nearly  be  1,500,000  men 
in  a  corresponding  period.  A  battle 
that  lasted  from  three  days  to  a 
week  would  almost  surely  deprive  the 
armies  of  the  services  of  an  average 
of  over  100,000  men  a  day. 

A   DOUBTFUL   HISTORY 

A  peculiarly  timely  book  has  just 
been  issued  purporting  to  reveal 
many  of  The  Secrets  of  the  Ger- 
man War  Office.  Dr.  Armgaard 
Karl  Graves,  the  author,  claims  to 
have  been  for  about  ten  years 
(1903-1912)  an  agent  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  German  Secret  Service. 
His  antecedents  are  cloaked  in 
tantalizing  mystery.  "There  are 
three  persons  alive,"  he  says,  "who 
know  who  I  am.  One  of  the  three  is 
the  greatest  ruler  in  the  world."  Can 
this  be  other  than  the  Kaiser?  He 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  man  needed  for 
Secret  Service  work  and — more  es- 
pecially for  the  story.  His  tales  of 
adventure  in  securing  information 
about  foreign  armaments,  plans,  gov- 
ernment policies  and  intrigues  ar  e 
generally  in  accord  with  the  main 
facts  of  recent  history,  but  the  re- 
sults of  his  secret  machinations  have 
little  significance,  and  if  any  reader 
takes  the  book  seriously  he  will  often 
wonder  why  an  emperor  should  re- 
sort to  such  devious  and  extravagant 
methods  to  get  unimportant  infor- 
mation or  that  which  lay  freely  open 
to  others.  "Dr.  Graves"  has,  how- 
ever, worked  up  some  spicy  material, 
bringing  into  his  scenes  Mile.  Anna 
Pavlowa,  Winston  S.  Churchill,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and,  of  course,  the 
Kaiser.  The  last  named  he  tells  of 
meeting  just  before  the  "Panther" 
sailed  for  Agadir  in  1911,  in  an  un- 
derground chamber  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  where  he  is  directed  to  commit 
to  memory  a  message  to  the  comman- 
der of  that  ship  in  the  Kaiser's  own 
handwriting,  which  is  afterward 
burnt  over  a  candle  in  the  approved 
way  of  melodrama.  In  one  particular 
the  "Doctor"  shows  the  veritable 
stamp  of  his  detective  work.  He  lies 
impartially  to  all  comers !  those  to 
whom  he  is  sent  as  a  spy,  those  by 
whom  he  is  employed,  and — the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible — his  readers. 
The  volume  is  full  of  blunders  and 
absurdities.  It  does  not  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  author  to  find  that  he 
confuses    Belgrade   with    Bucharest, 


ascribes  King  Alexander  of  Servia  to 
the  wrong  dynasty,  fills  balloons  with 
"liiflammable  dioxygen"  and  does  not 
know  the  name  of  Foreign  Minister 
von  Kiderlen-Waechter  and  Botho 
von  Wedel  with  whom  he  claims  in- 
timate relations. 

Mc-Bride,    Niul   &   Co.    $1.60    net. 

WHAT  WAR  MEANS 

Did  peoples  in  times  of  peace 
apprehend  the  destruction  and 
horrors  of  war,  such  precautions 
would  doubtless  be  taken  as 
would  ensure  the  continuance  of 
peaceful  relations.  It  was  to  arouse 
more  pronounced  efforts  toward  this 
goal  that  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Newton 
wrote  his  vivid  and  realistic  por- 
trayal of  War.  It  is  an  account  of 
what  one  man  saw  and  experienced 
during  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
his  native  country.  There  is  no  array 
of  dry  statistics,  no  massing  of 
widely  separated  events,  but  merely 
the  narrative  of  incidents  and  the 
description  of  scenes  and  feelings 
falling  within  the  experience  of  a 
single  observer  who  is  driven  from 
place  to  place.  While  the  story  is 
purely  imaginary,  the  picture  is 
essentially  that  which  every  war 
presents  in  its  fearful  devastation, 
cruel  suffering  and  brutalizing  ef- 
fects. From  it  one  may  get  a  good 
notion  of  what  has  happened  in  Bel- 
gium and  that  is  now  happening  in 
nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  Alas 
that  people  awake  to  the  awful  real- 
ities too  late!  How  eloquent  this  un- 
veiling of  the  horror  stricken  coun- 
tryman's eyes: 

Brun  was  wrung  with  agony.  "My 
God!"  he  said,  "but  I  never  guessed  it 
was  like  this.  Nobody  ever  told  me  it 
was  like  this." 

The  medical  officer  laughed  bitterly. 
"Ay,  they  never  told  you.  It  wasn't  nice. 
It  wasn't  good  form.  The  horrors  are 
too  revolting  to  put  before  comforta- 
ble, domestic  people.  You  mustn't  be 
shocked.  All  the  same  the  horrors  are. 
They  always  are,  they  always  have 
been,  they  always  will  be.  And  you 
never  know.  It  would  be  bad  taste  to 
shock  you.  Bah — you  precious,  comfort- 
able sit-at-home  hypocrites  make  me 
sick.  You  never  know,  you  don't  try  to 
know,  and  so  you  don't  care.  It's  be- 
cause you  didn't  care  that  they've  hap- 
oened.  You're  the  cause  of  all  this — 
vou — you.  Why  didn't  you  find  out  all 
about  it  and  try  to  prevent  it  happen- 
ing to  you?" 

Dodd.    Mead    &    Co.    $1.20. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A    DIPLOMAT 

Among  the  American  diplomats 
who  have  been  rendering  valuable 
service  in  European  centers  since  the 
Great  War  began,  none  has  btHMi 
placed  in  a  more  dangerous  or  trying 
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situation  than  our  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium, Hon.  Brand  Whitlock.  His 
work  in  Brussels  both  before  and 
after  its  evacuation  by  the  Belgian 
forces  has  received  high  approval  in 
every  quarter.  The  story  of  his  life 
and  experience  in  political  affairs  is 
very  interestingly  told  in  his  auto- 
biographical volume  entitled  Forty 
Years  of  It. 

Forty  Years  oi  It.  Appleton's,  $1.50. 

E.   P.   POWELL  AS  A  POET 

It  is  a  very  daring  attempt  which  our 
valued  contributor,  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell, 
has  made  to  put  into  dramatic  form  a 
series  of  poems  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  man  of 
wider  interests  than  his  delightful  pa- 
pers on  rural  life  or  those  on  education 
would  indicate.  In  his  younger  and  mid- 
dle life  he  was  pastor  of  important 
churches,  and  a  reverent  and  even  re- 
ligious spirit  has  characterized  all  his 
writings.  The  book  is  "dedicated  lov- 
ingly to  Jesus,  whose  mission  was 
peace,  whose  gospel  was  love,"  and  the 
poems  illustrate  the  modernness  of  the 
mind  which  in  the  ninth  decade  keeps 
touch  with  the  eternal  freshness  of  the 
words  of  Him  whose  teachings  were 
peace  and  love.  These  verses  were  worth 
the  writing  and  are  worth  the  reading. 

Sherman,    French.    $1. 
ENEMIES    OF    THE    FAEMEK 

The  Manual  of  Fruit  Insects  is  one 
of  those  admirable  and  complete  books 
that  came  to  us  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  and 
is  by  the  late  Prof.  M.  B.  Slingerland 
and  Cyrus  R.  Crosby.  When  we  find 
seventy-five  different  kinds  of  insects 
described  that  prey  on  the  apple,  and 
fifteen  more  hardly  worth  describing, 
we  begin  to  wonder  that  any  apples 
reach  the  market.  We  are  told  that  the  ; 
depredation.s  of  these  insects  cost  us 
$66,000,000  a  year.  The  volume  figures 
the.se  in.sects  and  gives  directions  for 
their  control,  not  for  apples  alone,  but 
for  pears,  quinces,  plums,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, berries  and  grapes  as  well,  and  is 
to  be  commended  as  trustworthy. 

Macmillan.    12. 
THHU   ORIENTAL    EYES 

Eager  intensity,  vivid  imagination 
and  unique  reactions  make  the  little 
Greek  girl  of  Dcmetra  Voka's  autobi- 
ography, A  Child  of  the  Orient,  a  de- 
lightful personality  to  follow  thru  the 
mazes  of  Turki.sh  life,  thru  harems  and 
brigand-infested  forests.  In  spite  of  an 
inherited  hatred  of  the  Turk  and  a  pas- 
nionate  love  of  all  tilings  Greek,  the 
point  of  view  i.s  not  lacking  in  .sym- 
pathy. Houjfhton  Mifflin.  $1.25. 
BIRDft  or   THE   AWTAHCTIC 

\>T.  G.  Murray  I-evirk,  K.  N.,  has 
written  a  d«;]ightful  little  treatise  on 
Antarctic  I'engyivH  which  in  profusfly 
illustrated  from  excellent  phot^^^graphs 
taken  by  the  writ^;r,  who  affornpanied 
the  S'ott  Antarctic  Expedition  aB  zo- 
ologiftt.  In  detail  and  with  humorous 
appreriation,  f>r.  f^evick  describeH  the 
odd  cij«t/;rnM  and  hahits  of  these  quaint 
birds,  a\f)\il  whom  .so  little  has,  until 
reecntly,  l>een  known.  Young  people  cb- 
peeially    will    find    much    enjoyment    in 

the   Wik.  MrHrWlo.  NmI.  11.80. 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  healtii  or  iiusiness ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reacii  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTH.'\  RUFFNER  H0T1-:E 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wliere  personal  inquiry  may  I)e  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


IB 


Peninsular  &    Oriental  S. 
N.    Co.    frequent    sailings, , 
India,  China,   Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 1 
land.  WinterTours  in  India.  I 
Round  WorldTours.  ForfuU  | 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


Go 
To 


Bermuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlantic   Coast  Kesorts 


Tovirslnc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Bates 

Twin  Screw  8.  S.  "BEK.MT7DIAN,"  10.518  tons  dis- 
placement. Electric  fans,  u're-less  !elegr.lph\-.  Fastest, 
nevpest  -md  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OtTTERBRIDGE  &  CO..  Agents  Quebec  S.  S. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York.  THOS.  COOK 
dc  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


MONOMONOCK    INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Ideal  Autumn  Retort.      20  miles  from  N.  V.    Fine 
K /.ids.      Golf.      'I'tnnis.     Oiicn    until  Oct.    istli. 

Aldert  a.  LeRoy,  Manager. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
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AMIHICAN    CORRCtPONDCMCC     SCHOOL    OF    LAW 
D«pt.  240A*  Mffnhatlan  BuMdIntf,  Chicago 


Columbia  Orammar  School 

I'oun'lcil    1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

'.'■w    I'lri  pMifif    Itiiil'IlnK 

Hoy*  |iiM'"''l    f  'I    'ill    '  oIlcKCH  iin<l    llusinrsH. 

I'rirnary    -T"'    OiilinK    (l.-is'ic*   for    YoiinK<T    UnyH. 

I.;il.'                      '  iyinnaHiiiin — f'l.'iyKrouud. 
Sfnfl   f'lr  I- Trl.   37H7   KivrrKJ'Ir. 

AY    CTilT    T    TKIII^II   iin'1    MTAIIIIKIimi    fMir>'<l    at 
9l~OlUI-|~    liiMiiiv      liixl  riii'il  VII  l.iKikli'l,   frill. 


Wlkll.1   >    M'    !  ' 


IVMWW   iiii'l    MTAIIIIKIimi    iMircil    at 
lioiDiv      I  iinl  riirt  I VII  t'lKikh't,   fri-ii. 

11    f,  •.-'^iii'lni-r  Hill!   VV   ml,'„y|,„i.l<  O. 


PATENTS 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 

('4»rfil  v  If  t  'If  no  Sf.f .  S*-  tf  h.  fl.'.rf,  .III' I  ii'lvlf  *■  Irr-r-  '^iri,«| 
*k^»'  h,  '  'jo*i  1'  otinl.  \  iifr%t  .iii'l  iiiOHl  '  oritplDr  l.ook  on  (..itrdiq 
fvT  i.oMk'i'   1  \"t  \tfw  dKtrit'oiion 

BCOAOE  P.  KlMMEL,Altorn«y.636F8t..N.W.,Waihlniton.D.C. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Class 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. SO 
witti 
Bath 
and  up 

Send  for 
Booklet 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


PAS  rORAl  E  WANTED 

ViHiiip:  ordalnrrt  minlstor,  recent  griKlnnte  Union 
Tlii'olriKieiil  .Si'iiiliiMi'.v,  Itlclmioiul,  vvislirs  position  aS 
Young  People's  Pastor  In  liiit;i'  eity  cliuicli.  Five 
yi'nrs'  prrsmini  I'.vprrii'iicc  jiiui  work  with  yiiiiiig 
people.  Address  "Scout  Master,"  care  Independent. 


REAL  ESTATE 


.\t  Moiintnln  Stntlon,  Pontli  Ornnce — Ten  mora 
hoiisi',  nil  Iniprovcniiiits;  line  view:  .$.''),'(  [ht  month, 
Hiilo  $8.rj0().  ().  S.  TIIO.Ml'.SON.  •J.'")?  4th  uve.. 
New    York    City.      'riione,    .'tl(i.!    (iniinercy. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

$30,000  net  yearly  income.  12  per 
cent  on  investment.  12  story  Fireproof 
Apartment.  Best  location  in  New  York 
City.  

Write  for  pnrliculnrs  to 

T.  W.  STEMMLER,  JR. 

Knnl  Estate 
500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


AUTOGRAPHS  TS 

COHKllSVONUHNCli   SOI.  ICmjIi 

(iooAsimiW  B(M»k  Shop.    Huston,  Mass. 
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CALIFOBNIA 


CAI.lhi  iKNIA,    I  ui,  \„ic[c, 

CALIFUHIMIA  HOSPITAL 

'Ua.  ii  without  e*- 

ptn  >l    KUteriittv, 

tye  .....i  .   ..    I"  I -..  .       *...,..  ..V ..-- v^      Wriie  Mcil- 

ic«i  I'ireuur  AImj  .1  tew   yuiiog   iit«DiMi){ti  bcliool  |{rAtludtc»> 

4iliJlittc«i  tu  a  Iwv  ycar»'  t.uuf3e. 


DisxaicT  or  Columbia 


The  Lucia  Gale  Barber  School 

OF    RHYTHM    AND   CORRELATED   ARTS. 

A  Hume  and  Day  Scbuul  for  Girls. 
Regular  uail  .S|ifflul  CiuiriX'ti.  Itliyttiiulc  train- 
ii.K  fur  bi-ulth  and  artistic  tie veli>i>iufiit.  Music, 
V\\\K  and  Industrial  Arts,  St-cretarlul  and  I'arlla- 
ai«ntury  liuw  I'nnrsi-s.  The  (iriKlnal  Normal 
Training  and  rractk-e  IScbool  of  Kliytbm.  Illt;>>' 
est  enduraeaient.  Social  ailvautaucs.  Cutalo); 
iM.VRY  K  CALK  DAVIS.  I'd.  M..  Priuclpal,  3003 
Columbia   Road,    WasbiiigtDn,    U.   C 

FLORIDA 


VUHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  ot  bo»s  and  glrlj  by  con- 
*  *  hricmeni  in  stuHv  and  superheaied  tchool  roorot.  and 
esposure  lo  tcvcTC  weaiher,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  Collese 


At  Winter  Park 


(hey  can  live  out  ol  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. An.  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W  .  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  .  1) . ,  I.I.  [)  (Obcr- 
lin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Rcler  lo  Hamillon  Holt.  Tnutec. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^•^  SHORT  -  STORY  ^VRITING 

f  ^J  A  eoorve  of  forty  lessona  in  tbe  history,  t'urm  stme* 
\  Ju  ture,  and  writint;  of  tbe  Short  Stury  taught  by  Dr.  J* 

^"^JT    Berg  Earnwrin,  Ktlitor  LIppliicoU**  Alapazlnp. 

^k^v  iSU-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^W  TUK  none  cokkespondkmk  sciioul 

St.  £Mi»tiii  Urpt.  soil  Siirlugflt'ld.  Ilass. 


ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  otiera  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For     dcialled      In- 
furmsliuii    adJreaa 


23rd  Year       U.ofC.(DiT.  M  )Cbics«o,IU.  -wi.' t..« 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


"MONT   EDGECOMBE 


*f 


.\  country  siliool  for  clrls.  TborouKh  cnlloBe 
preparation.  Careful  trulnhiK  In  every  depart- 
ment. .\  reHned  cultured  home.  Girls  are  nieiu- 
tiers  of  thi-  family  and  receive  Individual  care. 
Number  limited.  Fine  climate  makes  It  possible 
to  enjoy  outdoor  life  all  winter.  Artesian  water. 
OlH'ii  flres.  Sunny  rooms.  Two  resident  physi- 
cians. Terms  $800.  For  further  Infnrmatlon,  ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  Mont  Edgecombe  School, 
Rocky    Mount,     North    Carolina. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Woodland   Road. 


Pennsylvania  College  For  Women 

Forty-sixth  year.  Delightful  location  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Collegiate  and  special  courses.  De- 
grees given.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Social 
Service,  Music  and  Expression.  Athletics.  DIL- 
WORTII  HALL.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges 
with  certihcate.  Special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

ToRA   TTflen    Coot-iDCE,   Acting   President. 


THE  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL 

A  New  Open-air  School  lor  a  Small  Family  ol  Girls 

DIRECTORS:  Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke,  A.B..  Wellesley 
Miss  Marion  F.  E.  Cooke,  A.B.,  Wellesley 

School  Year— September  24,   1914— June  17.  1915 


AIIVI 


To  teach  her  to  think  and  act  with 

intelligence. 
To  teach  her  how  to  study. 
To    teach    her    how    to    use    her 

mother  tongue. 
To  help  her  to  find  herself,  and 

therefore. 
To  make  her  happy  and  useful. 
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To  develop  a  sound  mind  and 
heart  in  a  sound  body. 

To  make  the  girl  capable,  alert 
and  womanly. 

To  make  her  thorough. 

To  m.ake  her  reliable  and  re- 
sourceful. 

To  make  her  likable. 

EQUIPMENT 

Colonial  house  —  atmosphere  of  simplicity  —  open-air  sleeping  and 
dining  porches — open-air  school-room — unstinted  sunshine — a  gar- 
den for  every  girl — space  for  play — woods  and  fields — experienced, 
understanding,  motherly  teachers. 

IVIETHODS 

Individual  and  class  instruction — close  supervision  of  work — care- 
ful study  of  each  girl's  nature — work  made  a  joy — power  of  concen- 
tration developed — intimate  association  with  teachers — sports  made 
a  means  of  education — teaching  by  example  rather  than  precept. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY 

An  enriched  high  school  course — general,  special  and  college  pre- 
paratory— modern  languages  a  part  of  daily  life — Domestic  Arts — 
Music — Gymnastics — foundations  laid  for  culture — no  evening  study. 

PLAY 

Tennis  —  basket-ball  —  tramping  —  coasting  —  skating  —  snow- 
shoeing  —  Dancing  —  singing  —  games  —  story-telling  —  play- 
acting. 

References  given  and  required. 

Address  IVIISS  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE 

The  Brookileld  School  North  Brookileld.  Mass. 
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WORD  PICTURES  OF  TUK  WAR 

From  behind  the  censorship  veil 
have  come  only  the  barest  bulletins 
and  the  most  meager  details  as  to 
the  life-and-death  struggle  now  be- 
ing fought,  on  which  hangs  so  much 
of  the  fate  of  Europe.  Only  from  the 
returning  wounded  and  the  refugees 
from  the  stricken  districts  is  it  pos- 
sible to  get  any  conception  of  its 
varying  fortunes,  of  the  ghastlinesa 
of  its  details,  and  above  all,  of  the 
grim  humor  with  which  the  human 
being  seems  to  be  capable  of  endow- 
in;^  any  situation.  Below  are  a  few 
of  these  word  pictures  of  the  war: 

HEROISM   OF  THE  LIEGE  DEFENDERS 

Of  acts  of  heroism  there  have  been 
no  dearth  in  the  armies  of  both  the 
Allies  and  the  Germans,  but-  few  rise 
to  the  hight  of  the  sacrifice  of  General 
Leman,  the  heroic  commander  of  Liege. 
A  German  officer  pays  him  this  tribute: 

"General  Leman's  defense  of  Liege 
was  noble  but  tragic.  During  the  early 
attack  General  Leman's  legs  were 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  con- 
crete. Undaunted,  he  continued  to  di- 
rect his  campaign,  visiting  the  forts  in 
an  automobile  ambulance. 

"The  commander  of  one  of  the  forts, 
at  the  moment  when  the  bombardment 
was  heaviest,  went  mad  and  began 
shooting  his  own  men.  He  was  dis- 
armed and  bound.  The  cupola  of  one  of 
the  forts  was  destroyed  by  a  bomb  from 
a  Zeppelin.  Fort  Chaudfontaine  was 
blown  into  oblivion  by  a  German  shell 
which  dropt  into  the  magazine. 

"Finally  General  Leman  decided  to 
make  his  last  stand  in  Fort  Loncin. 
When  the  end  became  inevitable  he  de- 
stroyed the  last  gun  and  burnt  up  the 
plans,  maps,  papers  and  food  supplies. 
He  was  about  to  order  all  the  men  to 
the  trenches  when  a  shell  buried  him 
beneath  a  pile  of  debris.  He  was  un- 
conscious when  the  fort  surrendered." 

GERMAN  UNIFORMS  HARD  TO  SEE 
"The  blue-gray  unforms  of  the  Ger- 
mans are  hard  to  see  at  a  distance," 
said  a  Yorkshire  light  infantryman 
among  the  wounded  returning  from 
France  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Standard,  "and  for  concealing 
movements  are  more  effective  than  our 
khaki,  but  it  is  surprizing  how  quickly 
you  learn  to  pick  out  such  things  as 
buttons,  badges,  armlets,  and  even 
peaks  of  caps  or  spikes  of  helmets  in 
the  sun  and  tell  by  them  of  the  moving 
men  you  cannot  see  otherwise. 

"Aim  at  a  button  a  mile  off  and  you 
hit  a  German  in  the  stomach,  is  what 
we  say,  and  it's  near  enough  to  the 
truth.  The  Germans  are  such  sticklers 
for  rules  that  I  have  seen  their  artil- 
lerj-^  keep  firing  away  at  a  position  of 
ours  after  it  had  been  occupied  by  their 
own  men,  and  at  the  hospitals  they  find 
quite  a  number  of  Germans  hit  by  their 
own  rifle  fire." 

AMERICAN    CORRESPONDENTS    ARRESTED 

All  the  American  correspondents  in 
Belgium  have  been  arresttnl  by  the  Hel- 
gians,  the  French  and  the  Germans,  and 
ordered   out    of    the    countrv,    .^omo    of 
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them  after  having  had  close  calls  from 
the  Germans  in  being  taken  for  Eng- 
lish spies.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  him- 
self taken  prisoner  and  held  while  for 
four  days  the  Germans  pondered  over 
his  fate,  relates  this  story  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Captain  Granville  Fortescue, 
another  of  the  New  York  Tribune's  war 
correspondents: 

"The  American  correspondent  who 
first  scored  an  arrest  was  Captain 
Granville  Fortescue,  who  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, and  who,  during  President 
Roosevelt's  administration,  was  mili- 
tary aide  at  the  White  House.  When 
the  present  war  started,  Fortescue  and 
his  family  were  in  Brussels.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  see  any  fighting  and  get 
his  stories  back  to  New  York. 

"With  the  Belgian  army  he  was  verj' 
popular  and,  banking  on  this,  when  the 
French  arrived  at  Namur  Captain  For- 
tescue walked  to  meet  the  French  gen- 
eral, saying  genially  to  him:  'Welcome 
to  our  city.'  To  this  the  French  general 
answered:  'Who  the  devil  are  you?' 
And,  not  being  satisfied  with  Fortes- 
cue's  reply,  the  general,  in  accordance 
v/ith  the  rules  that  the  French  War 
Office  has  laid  down,  ordered  him  to 
Paris  under  arrest. 

"Fortescue  protested  that  all  his 
clothes  were  in  his  apartments  in  Brus- 
sels, and  asked  that  he  be  permitted  to 
return  to  that  city,  giving  his  word  of 
honor  to  send  out  no  information  con- 
cerning what  he  had  seen.  At  the  ex- 
pression, 'word  of  honor,'  the  French 
general  injudiciously  sniffed.  Even 
more  injudiciously  Fortescue  then  told 
him  that  he  wanted  him  to  know  that 
his  word  of  honor  was  as  good  as  that 
of  any  general  in  France. 

"But  the  last  word  went  to  the  gen- 
eral It  was,  'You  are  under  arrest.' 
Fortescue  replied,  'You  are  on  Belgiar 
territory  and  cannot  arrest  me.'  'Then,' 
said  the  general,  'I  will  arrest  you 
on  French  territory.'  And  surround- 
ed by  French  bayonets  Fortescue  was 
marched  across  the  border." 

THE  OTHER  FRANCO-PRUS-    ! 
SIAN  WAR 

From  The  Independent,  September  15, 
1870  I 

It  in  no  evidence  of  popular  fickleness  ' 
that  the  American  people  are  now  rap- 
idly withdrawing  their  sympathy  from 
PruHsia,  and  be.st^jwing  it  on  Franco. 
There  in  just  reason  for  the  change.  I 
On  the  declaration  of  war  by  Napoleon 
again.st  King  William  a  war  without  , 
cause,  a  war  wholly  inexcusable  and 
wanU^n,  a  war  which  immf;diately 
brought  upon  its  author  the  opprobrium 
of  the  civilized  world — the  American 
people  joined  with  the  rest  of  mankinri 
in  praying  that  th<:  aggressor  might  }><■ 
punishod,  and  that  a  peaceful  govern- 
m»int  whirh  was  thus  rudely  warred 
against  would  den]  back  upon  its  enemy 
two  blowM  for  on*'.  Thin  wish  arose  from 
no  ill-will  in  the  American  heart  to- 
ward the  French  people.  But,  if  any  \ 
Knr'ipcHn  monarch  was  ever  justly 
haf,';d  in  Ameri'-a,  it  was  Napoleon   III 

invader  of  Mexico  and  inU^rmeddU-r 
ttf-t'f/fcn  the  Am*Tican  Kepublir  and  its 
fK-ighh^^rs. 


RECENT  BOOKS  OF  MERIT 


Halleck's  New  English  Litera- 
ture        -        -        -  $1.30 

By       Reuben     Post      Halleck,       M.  A., 

LL.  D.,  author  of  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature. 

A  new  and  enlarged  book,  which  is 
both  scholarly  and  teachable,  and  pre- 
serves the  qualities  of  suggestiveness, 
clearness,  organic  unity,  interest,  and 
power  to  awaken  thought  which  distin- 
guished the  previous  volume. 

Coulter's  Plant  Life  and  Plant 
Uses         -         -        -  $1.20 

By  John  Gaylord  Coulter,   Ph.  D. 

A  simple,  practical,  and  interesting 
book  on  the  fundamentals  .of  plant  life 
and  the  relations  between  plants  and 
man.  It  prepares  for  the  further  study 
of  botany,  of  agriculture,  or  of  domes- 
tic science. 


Harding's    New   Medieval  and 
Modern  History  -  $1.50 

By   Samuel    Bannister  Harding,    Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  luiropean  History,  In- 
diana University. 

Though  based  on  the  author's  pre- 
vious book,  the  plan  has  been  reorgan- 
ized, the  scope  extended,  and  the  mat- 
ter largely  rewritten.  The  emphasis 
on  social,  industrial,  and  cultural 
topics  has  been  increased. 

Hoadley's  Essentials  of  Physics 

$1.25 

By    George   A.    Hoadley,    C.  E.,    Sc.  D., 

Professor    of    Physics,    Swarthmore 

College. 

The  popular  Elements  of  Physics 
enriched  and  brought  up  to  date,  em- 
bodying the  latest  discoveries  and  the 
newest  applications  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Ossining 

School  Girls 

Ossining-on-Hudson 
New  York 


A  HOMELIKE,  sensible  and  aliogcih- 
cr  praiseworthy  school,  situated 
amidst  scenes  renowned  for  natural 
beauty,  rich  in  historic  and  romantic 
interest.  Cnly  one  hour  (rem  New  York. 
Maintains  a  high  grade  of  scholarship. 
Academic,  Music,  Art  and   College   Pre- 


paratory Courses.  Home  Making  and 
Vocational  Courses.  Gardening  and 
Horticulture.  Well-equipped  gymna- 
sium. Basketball,  tennis,  golf,  hockrv. 
etc.  Separate  house  for  younger  ^r; ^. 
47th  year.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  frci 
on  request. 


Principal.  Clara  C    Fuller 


Associate  Principal.  Martha  J.  Naramore 


STUDY  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE!!  I 

r  .r "(.*■'».  War  h-is  f  re.itC'l  ijnlinii''*(I  roiiiiii<TCi.il  c.ninr- 
Minii  -rs  \*»t  thos«-  wlio  know  Spanish,  German, 
French  or  Italian,  bderyour  [>4'Sitionuriiicr(ras(r 
vfnir  liusiness      I,*-arn  a  (orcijfn  lanEiiai;r,  at  home,  in 

\,\,Af  inoin«rnts.  easily,  qui'klv.    on    v'nir  <iwn  t.ttkini; 

_^  rti  I    t,  ri'-.    (/r.tspMiis 'jpj>or!iinilv.   Wriu- for  p.irtic  iil.ir-.. 

TIm  Ungiiate  Phone  Method.  975  Putnam  BdUing,  2  W.  45th  St,  N.  Y. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSin 

HAMILTOIV,  NEW  YORK 

ELMER  ItlRRITT  BRYAN.  LL.U..  PrenldenI 

SlandflrdH    lll(|h.     ExpensvN   Moderate 

Ninety-Sixth  year  opens  September  IX,  1914 

for  Information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  clasa. 

Fireproof  iichool  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

IRO  .-iml  V',2  VVrst  Tllh  Street 

(  finnticitnie    with  nnrl   rnr  liidirig 

U;r>  W«sl  7:ircl  street 
New   York 


f^  Vy'^^TlNG  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

[•«t  A  pr.iLtic.Tl  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

tfr/,ui.{U«  i.f  t  •€  }i'i--t'ipi<ii/,   lui;"t  i>r     Arthur    l..-rilfl.  Eljt  .f. 
TiiK  l'iioi-<ir-i.Ar  AriTiiMii.       ■J,")  '-j,,!,!^  fi>-i^<.>juf  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department   103,  SprlnK:fleldv  Mass. 


UNION   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120tli  Street. 
New  York  City 

Oprn  on  I':<|iial  IcrmB  t,)  SliKlcnta  of  All  ChriiitiaD 
lloHii-n.  Si'vcniy-nintli  Vrar  li<.f>iiiii  Si.|iti.tiil)er  30th, 
I'^Il,  at  III)-  iK'w  niti-,   liroudway  SDil  12Ulh  Street. 

I'or  rululof^iir,  ailfln-HH 

Tilt  «KV.  CIIAKLKS  U.  CILLETT.  D.  D., 

Dfan  of  Stiidcnts, 

Ilruailwoy  at   120th  Street,         -         -  New  York  City. 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  For  Girls 

For  circular  address 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dow,  Principal 
Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMSHICAW   CAB    AND    V 

lUKk'EUI"-  I'    ■    - 
111  . 


V   c 

1  UL'K. 


*?TulP^ 


.  I  irru   Iter   cent. 

>'f    (Ilia   ('<iuj|iaii> 

iliU*   'I'liurstluy,    t)o- 

i-t.-.    ..    .-.»  ^     'i    ri-fufd  at    the  i-loiie 

Ot    bualiiL-M    I  .iH-r    U,     lUU. 

Chrrltit    Will  I    iiy    the    Uunraiity    Trual 

»U>IMII>      of     .N>  t\      V.Jlk. 

WM.   U.   tl^UUU.  Hvc.  8.  8.  UBLANO.  Treaa. 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

New       \.ilk,      .Si|lt.      :i.      I'.lU 

UlMMttN    lAJ'lTAl.    .STtHK. 
lilVlDKMl    No     4M. 

\       '■     •  •         •         -  ■      'r     j„.r     i-ellt.      (Vd'il      III!     llli- 

iiiiii>    tiaa   (Ilia  duv    lii-iii 
1  '  ..V,     <l<-((ilicr     1.     1I»U.     t.i 

■l>ik  kliultlfi*    u(    irt'DiU    at     (he    cliMk!    u(    bualiieaa 
kritlay,    Septeiutter    11.     lUM. 

i*h<-<'ka    will    lie    niiiilet]    by    tbe    t^uaranty    Truat 
t'iiiu|mii>     "f     .\.'»     Viirk. 
WU.    M.    llVtiiai,   Sec.  S.    S.    DKLANd,    Treaa. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds. 


Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1914,  at  the 
ottice  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Convertible  Four  and  Ooe-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds. 


Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  1,  1914,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
p«'r  cent,  luis  lieeii  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  tljls  Company,  payable  October  1st,  11)14, 
to  Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
September  l«th,  1914.  Transfer  Books  will  remain 
open.       I'lieck.s    niaiied. 

R.    H.    ISMON,    Secretary   and   Treasurer. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  31,  1914. 
The  Transfer  Books  of  the  registered  7  per  cent, 
bonds  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company  will 
close  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  September  1,">.  1914,  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  said  bonds,  due  Oc- 
tober 1,  1914.  and  will  reopen  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
October  1,  1914. 

T.    T.    AXl>EHSON.    Treasurer. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  31,  1914. 
A  dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters  (l-^j'Tc) 
Per  Cent,  has  been  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  pay- 
able on  October  1,  1914,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  September  15,  1914. 
Checks    will    be    mailed. 

T.    T.    ANDERSON.    Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE   CO. 

N,u  York.  Aumist  :;i.  1914. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2V^  PER  CENT, 
and  an  extra  dividend  of  ()NE-H.\L,F  OP'  ONE 
PER  CENT,  on  the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  will  be  paid  on  September  30, 
1914,  to  the  stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear 
at  the  close  of  business  on  September  5,  1914. 
The   Transfer    Bonks    will    not    be    closed. 

KRED'K   J.    WARBURTON,    Treasurer. 

THE    AMERICAN    TOBACCO    COMPANY, 
111   Fifth  Avenue. 

Niw  York.  September  2,  1914. 
A  dividend  of  1^!%  has  been  declared  upon  the 
preferred  stock  of  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, payable  on  October  1.  1914,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  September  15, 
1914.      Cheeks   will   be   mailed. 

J.    M.    W.    IllCKS,    Treasurer. 

<?fi/  Or/     FIRST    MORTGAGES   ON   SOUTHERN 

nyO    TO  Q  /O    REAL    ESTATE.      AhsoUi:ely   safe.      Let 

me  show  >ou.      .tsi  /-r  /.-j.'. 
8.    J.   PETREE,    Court  House,     Russellville,  Ala. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

and  the  pL^cing  of  over  ten  million  dollars  (or  investors  by 
our  officials  without  loss  lo  a  single  investor  makes  the  first 
nl0^tg^^fe  loans  we  sell  absolutely  the  best  6  per  cent,  invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  and  state  map  de- 
scribing the  greatest  aliilfa  and  wheat  belt  in  the  Northwest. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  In  Capital.  $500,000.00 

Personal  Responsibility  of  Directors  over  $11,000,000.00 

P.  O.  Box  D  Helena.  Montana 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


AN  AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITY 

BY  CARL  VON  PUSTAU 


AS  a  first  result  of  the  war  both  our 
import  and  export  business  has 
come  more  or  le.ss  to  a  .standstill. 
Unfortunately,  thru  our  bankinj?  meth- 
ods for  foreig:n  trade,  very  larj^e  sums 
of  money  were  owinj^  by  us  to  Europe, 
particularly  to  London,  for  what  is  f^en- 
erally  called  letter  credit  business. 

For  jrenerations,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom, and  a  very  profitable  one  to  Enjj- 
lish  bankers,  that  foreign  merchandise, 
no  matter  what  its  source  of  orij^in, 
had  to  be  financed  via  London.  If  a  man 
in  Hon^  Konpr,  Shanp^hai  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro  made  a  shipment  to  New  York 
he  would  draw  for  the  amount  of  his 
invoice  to  reimburse  himself,  at  ninety 
days  or  four  months'  sipht  on  London 
bankers,  who  at  the  expiration  of  such 
drafts,  looked  to  their  customers  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  these  ac- 
ceptances, plus  a  commission  of  from 
one-half  to  one  per  cent. 

As  our  importations  of  coffee  alone 
amount  to  nearly  8,000,000  bag's  a  year, 
at  an  averapfe  cost  of  $15  per  bag,  this 
makes  over  $120,000,000  which  we  have 
to  pay  to  London  for  this  commodity 
alone. 

When  by  the  end  of  July,  both  Eng- 
land and  France  suddenly  withdrew 
their  credit  balances  here  and  we  had 
to  ship  during:  one  week  over  twenty 
millions  of  gold,  our  merchants  found 
themselves  in  the  most  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, for  they  had  to  pay  for  bills  fall- 
ing due  in  London,  instead  of  $4.86  to 
$4.88  per  pound  sterling,  from  $5  to  $7. 

If  a  moratorium  of  four  weeks  had 
not  been  granted  in  London  in  early 
August  for  all  bills  maturing  in  Au- 
gust, many  houses  here  would  have 
failed. 

Since  then,  exchange  has  gone  back 
to  $5,  but  even  this  is  quite  a  loss  to 
the  importer. 

It  is  owing  partly  to  this  condition 
of  exchange,  partly  to  the  question  of 
freighting  and  chartering  vessels,  and 
insurance  for  war  risk,  that  our  export 
business  has  received  such  a  momen- 
tous check,  and  our  import  business 
with  Europe  and  Asia  has  practically 
been  stopped. 

Fortunately,  ways  and  means  have 
been  found  to  finance  the  shipments 
coming  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Brazil. 

It  is  remarkable  and  shows  the  great 
sagacity  of  the  London  bankers  that 
they  have  been  able  for  so  many  years 
to  monopolize  the  financing  of  not  only 
the  business  of  .the  United  States,  but 
practically  of  the  whole  world. 

As  the  importations  into  this  country 
for  the  last  ten  years  have  exceeded 
$1,000,000,000,  it  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  year  after  year,  at  least 
drafts     exceeding     $(500,000,000      have 


been  financed  by  London,  netting  the 
acceptors  of  these  drafts  at  least 
$;},000,000  commission,  of  which  per- 
haps one-fourth  or  one-fifth  has  been 
returned  to  their  representatives  in  the 
United  States  as  their  share. 

The  great  inducement  for  the  latter 
has  been  that  the  English  banke  •  would 
assume  the  credit  risks,  and  that  the 
agent  here  merely  pocketed  his  com- 
mission without  any  risk  at  all.  But 
experience  had  taught  the  English 
banker  how  extremely  small  the  per- 
centage of  failures  in  this  country  has 
been. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  war  ex- 
change rose  here  to  the  fantastic  figure 
of  $7  and  over,  and  in  effect  reduced 
our  gold  dollar  to  a  value  of  about 
sixty-six  cents.  This  occurrence  has 
opened  our  eyes  and  already  steps  are 
being  taken  to  transfer  the  financing  of 
our  import  business  from  London  to 
New  York,  where  it  should  have  domi- 
ciled long  ago. 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  one  of  the 
richest,  if  not  the  richest,  countries  in 
the  world,  the  United  States,  should  buy 
its  goods  all  over  the  world  in  English 
money,  instead  of  in  our  own  dollars 
and  cents;  that  importers  here  should 
have  to  provide  letters  credit  on  Lon- 
don, when  under  normal  conditions  our 
money  market  here  rules  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  to  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  interest  per  annum? 

The  result  has  been  that  some  of  our 
prominent  banking  houses  which  here- 
tofore have  had  their  share  of  this  busi- 
ness thru  their  branches  in  London, 
have  sent  a  circular  letter  to  their  cli- 
ents stating  that  owing  to  the  disturbed 
conditions  in  Europe  letters  credit  on 
London  cannot  be  financed  any  more, 
but  that  they  are  prepared  to  issue  to 
their  merchant  friends  letters  credit  on 
Importations  from  the  Far  East  and 
South  American  countries  in  dollars 
and  cents  on  New  York. 

Thus,  long  before  the  British  got  a 
chance  to  fire  the  first  shot,  a  shot  has 
been  fired  from  our  midst  into  the 
breastworks  of  the  English  banking 
system,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  no- 
tice that  hereafter  we  will  strive  to  do 
our  own  financing.  And  if  this  can  be 
accomplished  we  indeed  will  be  able  to 
say  that  this  war  in  Europe,  which  is 
hurting  us  in  a  business  way  just  as 
severely  as  it  can  hurt  anybody,  holds 
a  promise  of  wonderful  business  ad- 
vancement for  our  country,  and  will 
probably  bring  us  before  long  to  the 
position  which  should  have  been  ours 
long  ago  and  which  will  not  only  allow 
us  to  get  our  full  share,  but  more  than 
our  share  in  all  the  big  finance  opera- 
tions of  the  world. 
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NATIONAL  REVENUE 
There  are  indications  that  the  addi- 
tional revenue  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing the  tax  on  beer  and  by 
such  stamp  taxes  as  were  imposed 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is 
said  that  an  addition  to  the  whisky  tax 
might  yield  but  little,  as  a  reduction 
of  output  in  several  distilleries  was  re- 
cently ordered,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  higher  tax  on  tobacco,  because  the 
growers  are  losing  something  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  been  accustomed  to  buy  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  crop  in  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but  has 
ceased  to  buy. 

In  the  Treasury  there  is  an  unin- 
cumbered working  balance  of  $57,000,- 
000,  with  the  amounts  in  national  banks 
and  pledged  for  moving  the  crops  ex- 
cluded. And  there  are  $241,000,000  of 
unissued  Panama  Canal  bonds  which 
can  be  used.  The  situation  does  not  de- 
mand an  immediate  decision.  Congress 
may  be  in  session  thruout  the  year, 
with  only  a  short  recess.  If  conditions 
permit,  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
should  be  avoided. 


Petroleum  in  large  quantities  has 
been  found  in  Alberta,  where  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  owns  3,000,000  acres  con- 
taining coal  and  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Reports  from  Washington  say  that 
the  State  Department  has  spent  $2.50,- 
000  in  making  inquiries  by  cable  con- 
cerning the  .safety  of  Americans  in 
Europe. 

Nearly  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  cotton  was  consumed 
in  191.3  by  our  own  mills,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  ($5.3,74.3,977) 
were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

In  March  the  exports  of  motion  pic- 
ture films  were  23,000,000  linear  feet, 
against  only  3,000,000  in  March  of  last 
year,  and  the  quantity  exported  in  the 
nine  months  which  ended  with  March 
was   146,000,000  feet. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  be- 
gun to  hear  the  protests  of  banks  that 
were  mi.splaced  in  the  arrangement  of 
di.strictH.  It  .should  tran.sfer  the  banks 
of  Jersey  City  and  other  towns  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey  from  the 
F'hiladelphia  district  to  the  district 
whose  financial  center  is  New  York. 

About  100,000,000  bushels  of  the  ex- 
portable   surplus    of   our    new   crop    of  ! 
wheat  has  been  .sold  abroad,  but  only 
.'^0,000,000    bushels    had    been    .shipped  ! 
when  the  war  blockade  began.  p]urope's  ! 
wheat  crop  is  less  by  304,000,000  bush-  i 
els  than  her  crop  last  year.  Of  the  na- 
tions  now   at   war,    Russia   is   the   only 
one  that  producer   more  wheat  than   is 
needed   for  home  consumption. 

The  followi.Tj<  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

Am^rfttn  Cttn  C'lmuany,  iin-ffrrpil,  r|uarieriy, 
1%     u-r    '■'•nt.,    (>Ryahl«-    <)rU,\^-r     1. 

Arr.TKHri  Cnr  nn'l  Kouriflry  CtimpAny,  pre- 
t^rrti.  1  %  {>-r  r.^nt ;  eommnri.  Vi  p«t  c«nt,  br/th 
pnyKhl*   <)r.u,i,Kr    I, 

Am«Ti'»ri     'f',\,urrt,     f'.omuiiny,     pri^i'Tr»><\,     1 '/4 

f,*r     rfft*.     ttH'/ufil''     ()r1t/iit>r      I. 

(  .  ,  ,,        r.    M/»r<  'lotiMrrr,  f>impanjr,   t>rpt»rrf<\, 
,,HYtiti\f   ()H/,iifr    I, 
'     l.jn'/ty()»     Ciimimnr,     '(ii»irt«Tly, 
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What  the  Telephone  Map  Shows 


56.8% 

Exchanges  B  e  I  l-connec  ted, 

but  not  Bell-o^vned. 


23.5% 
ExchioigesBell-owned. 


10.E% 
Exchanges  not  Bell- 
owned  or  connected. 


9.2% 
Places  served  by 
two  companies. 


EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a  tele- 
phone exchange,  the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a  large 
city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some  of  these  exchanges  are  ow^ned  by 
the  Associated  Bell  companies  and  some  by  independent  com- 
panies. Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they  meet  the  needs 
of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban  lines,  reach  70,000 
places  and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 


The  pyramids  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  exchanges  are  Bell- 
owrned,  and  that  the  greater  majority 
of  the  exchanges  are  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies  and  connected 
with  the  Bell  System. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are 
there  two  telephone  companies,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  ex- 
changes, chiefly  rural,  which  do  not 
have  outside  connections. 


The  recent  agreement  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bell  System  will  facili- 
tate connections  betw^een  all  tele- 
phone subscribers  regardless  of  w^ho 
ow^ns  the  exchanges. 

Over  8,000  different  telephone 
companies  have  already  connected 
their  exchanges  to  provide  universal 
service  for  the  whole  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Volicy         One  System         Universal  Service 


CHARTERED    1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  ot  IVew  York 

4S-4T     WALL    SXKLLX 

CAPITAL,  il2,000,000  SLRPLIS  AND  LNDIVIDFD  PROEITS,  $11,151,944.23 

THE   COMI'ANY    A'  IS    AH  KXKCUTOR.    A  DMINIHTHATOR.  TRTJHTKK.  OUARHIAN,    DBPOS- 
ITAJtY  OK  COURT  MONHYH,  imd  In  otlie>r  rcicoitnl/.od  truHt,  cii|)iicit,inH. 

It    ;iIlov.  1    Intrrctt    .il    current    t.iirt   on    (IfpnsitH,    Jind  luiMs,  im;mwi«ch  iiiid  invests  iniincy,  sccurilics 
irjcl    other    property,    real    or    pprtioii.-il,    for    in<livi(hi:ils,    cst.ilfS   iiiid    corporations. 

EDWARD  W.   SHELDON     Pr^Hlrlnnt 
WILT-IAM   M.    KINOSLEY,    Vlco-Prnnidont  WIM  RKD  .1.    WORCESTER.   Soorotary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL.   AsilfUnt   Soorotary  CIIARLES   A.    EDWARDS,   2d   Axiistant   Soorotary 

TRUSTEES 

JOHN  A,  STI' WAR  r,  Clinlrinnn  ol  llonrcl  I  (.r'klON  I..  WTNTIIROP 
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There  Is  Beauty     . 
In  Every  Jar    ^|^' 


m 


OWKVKR 

ticuutitul 

yuu  may 
be,  you  cannot 
afford  to  nei^lect 
yoiirskin.  How- 
ever pluia  you 
may  be,  you 
should  nut  miss 
the  possibilities 
for  beauty  and 
skinhealthintlic 
regular    use    of 

IngtanVs 

Milkweed  Cream 

50c  and  $1.00  at  i^orJk 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
— Improves  Bad  Contpluxions 
Its  use  overeomea  skin  disorders  and  sallowness, 
aa  wcl!  as  undue  redness,  sunburn  and  freckles. 
Stiid  us  2c  postage  to  cover  the  cost  of  niuiling 
and  rcctrive   free  a  sample  of  Milkween   t'rcam, 
of  Velveula  Souveraine,  of  Ingram's  KouKu,  al3  J 
Zodeiita  Tuoth  I'uwder. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 

Established  1885 
Windsor.  Can.        S4  Teolb  St.,  Detroit.  U.S.  A 

ingram  's  Velveoia  Souveraine  Face  Potvder 
is  Powdered  Perfection  for  the  Complexion.  Four 
shades:  pink,  white.  Hesh  and  brunette,     frice. 
60c  at  druK  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid- 


LISTERINE 


Use  it  every  day 

LISTERINE  applied  to  the  scalp 
■J  every  day,  either  full  strength 
or  diluted,  is  almost  a  specific  for 
dandrutf. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  uses  for 

Listerine  in   the  range  of   personal 

hygiene.     Use  it  as  a  mouth-wash, 

for   relieving  cuts   and    burns   and 

skin  affections,  soothing  the  itch  of 

insect  bites,  etc.    Listerine  has  many 

imitators,  but  none  of  these  possess 

its   safe,  non-poisonous,   antiseptic 

properties.        ^^^^  j 

All  C3P  LAMBERT 

Dniggista  Twm  PHARMACAL 

Sell  I   I,"  COMPANY 

Listerine  '  V^       St.  Looi*. 

_^^_^_r^       Mo. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JXO.   WILLIAMS,   Inc.,  'Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  X.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


l^tjotoplapUjrigljt^ 

Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  the  market.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
tiovels,  etc.,  suitable  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

jRex  Kterarp  JSureau 


57  Stockton  Street, 


Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


"mm 


SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 

SaviuKs  bank  life  insurance  in  Mas- 
safhu.setts  is  now  seven  years  old.  In 
that  time  four  banks  have  established 
insurance  departments:  Whitman  Sav- 
injjs  Bank,  Whitman;  People's  Savinj^s 
Hank,  Brockton;  Berkshire  County 
Savin{?s  Bank,  Pittsfield;  City  Savingfs 
Bank,  Pittsfield.  Other  banks  and  trust 
companies  variously  located,  and  about 
two  hundred  manufacturers,  maintain 
afjencies  of  these  four  banks  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workinf^  population. 
We  note  in  an  announcement  recently 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  trustees  of 
the  General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund, 
that  there  are  now  9026  policies  in 
force,  representing  $3,518,132  of  insur- 
ance. 

As  we  have  observed  on  various  oc- 
casions in  the  past  in  connection  with 
this  particular  subject  and  others  col- 
laterally related,  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy are  best  served  when  the  users  of 
insurance  deal  directly  with  the  in- 
surers. In  this,  as  in  many  other  lines 
of  business,  the  middleman  is  expensive. 
Massachusetts  is  affording  the  wage- 
earners  of  that  state  an  opportunity  to 
save  this  expense,  and  yet  the  figures 
quoted  do  not  indicate  that  it  is  ap- 
preciated. We  do  not  regard  the  exist- 
ence of  9000  policies,  representing  some 
$3,500,000  of  insurance,  as  a  satisfac- 
tory showing  in  seven  years.  The  re- 
sults should  be  very  much  larger.  The 
system  is  a  meritorious  one  and  should 
receive  much  greater  support  than  it 
does. 

But  the  cause  is  not  in  doubt.  The 
scheme  assumes  the  active  presence  of 
something  in  human  nature  that  does 
not  exist:  a  determination  to  have  and 
to  maintain  insurance  on  one's  life. 
Few  men  in  this  age  either  deny  the 
necessity  or  depreciate  the  benefits  of 
life  insurance.  But  these  sentiments  are 
wholly  passive  with  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  mankind.  The  recognition  of  this 
truth  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
immense  superstructure  of  American 
insurance  rests.  The  people  would  not 
come  to  Insurance  in  the  numbers  they 
should  and,  therefore,  Insurance,  in 
this  country,  became  militant  and  went 
to  the  people.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
the  buyers  to  get  it  that  way,  but  it  is 
immeasurably  better  for  them  and  the 
country  that  they  pay  a  little  more  for 
it  and  have  it,  than  pay  nothing  and 
lose  its  benefits. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 

In  an  interview  which  the  editor  of 
this  department  recently  had  with 
President  Kingsley  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  who  leads  the 
movement  for  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  result  in  placing  the  supervision 
of  insurance  companies  transacting  an 
inter-state  business  under  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  the  Federal  Government,  we 
learned  that  the  fraternal  life  insur- 
ance orders  were  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  proposition. 

The  executive  managements  of  these 
orders  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
masses  which  comprise  them,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  on  this  and 
other  important  questions  they  fairly 
represent  their  wishes.  If  we  are  cor- 
rect in  this  conclusion,  then  it  would 
appear  that  the  proposed  amendment 
has  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  sub- 
stantial citizens,  those  of  a  class  who 
wield  an  unusual  amount  of  influence 
with  local  legislators.  This  is  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  Congress 
submits  the  amendment,  its  ratification 
rests  with  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 

As  we  understand  the  matter,  the 
managements  of  the  old-line  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  now  engaged  in 
gathering  the  opinions  of  their  policy- 
holders on  the  subject  and  it  will  be 
interesting,  when  the  returns  have  been 
received  and  tabulated,  to  note  in  what 
degree  the  rank  and  file  of  these  two 
systems  of  life  insurance  accord  with  or 
differ  from  each  other. 

PRESBYTERIAN      MINISTERS' 
FUND 

A  friend  of  this  writer  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  history  of  American 
life  insurance  and  believes — an  opinion 
in  which  we  heartily  concur — that  the 
record  should  be  kept  as  free  of  inac- 
curacies as  possible,  calls  our  attention 
to  a  probable  false  impression  that 
might  result  from  the  article  recently 
appearing  in  this  department  about  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund  of  Phila- 
delphia. Our  commentator  observes  that 
the  company  is  beyond  criticism,  but 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  it 
has  been  a  life  insurance  company  for 
150  years.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining just  when  the  company  com- 
menced issuing  regular  life  insurance 
policies  at  a  fixed  premium,  but  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  our  informant 
places  the  time  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  or  later. 

Prior  to  that  time,  it  seems  the  Pres- 
byterian Ministers'  Fund  was  simply  a 
church  benevolent  society,  receiving 
contributions  from  ministers,  their 
friends  and  philanthropic  persons  gen- 
erally, using  the  funds  thus  donated  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  clergymen,  without  regard  to 
the  source  from  which  the  contribu- 
tions came.  In  many  cases  the  children 
of  ministers  who  had  contributed  noth- 
ing to  the  fund  received  benefits;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  persons  con- 
tributed to  it  who  had  no  expectation 
of  receiving  anything  from  it.  and  did 
not 

This  statement  probably  describes  the 
matter  correctly.  Doubtless  the  exact 
facts  are  to  bo  found  in  the  con\pat\y's 
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Ctek  "Top"  Section 

if^  Filing  Desks 


^/^  Office  Devices 

Offer    Greatest    Variety    in 
Capacities,  Designs  and  Prices 

You  have  the  choice  of 
Card  Index  and  other 
Standard  Size  Files  rang- 
ing in  capacity  from  a  few 
hundred  cards  or  papers 
to  the  unlimited  capacity 
oflarge.  Sectional  Outfits. 
Prices  to  suit  your  every 
requirement. 

Sectional  Card 
Index    Cabinets 

are  made  so  "Bottom" 
Sections  may  be  stacked 
under  the  "Top"  Sections 
as  needs  increase.  Hold 
2800  cards.  315,4x6.  sxSorSxS.  persection.  Hand- 
somely finished  Plain  or  Quartered  Oak  and  Birch 
Mahogany._  3x3  Golden  *0   C\C^  "Bottom"  ff  O    K(\ 

are  files  built 
into    desks. 
These  Demand- 
filling  Desks  are 
furnished    with 
your   choice 
of  ten  kinds 
of     drawers 
for    filing    all 
business  papers, 
cards,     notes, 
blanks,    clip- 
pings,etc  Most 
compact.  Easily 
accessible.  Solid 

„  .jT  r      ■   ^  Seasoned    Oak. 

FrelfhtPald    l^%3  P  ■     Drawers    on   Roller 

S?*S»'5-.„    ,ci  •    Bearings.    Top  28x52. 

With  choice  of  fil- 
ing drawers.    All  data  at  your  finger  tips — in  reach  from 
office  chair  when  filed  in  this  Complete  Office  On  Legs. 

Handy   Desk    Extension 

vyg<^    Swinging 

Desk  Stands 

hold  your  Reference  Books  or 
Typewriter.  Swings  into  use  or  out 
of  your  way.     Lock    holds  stand 
where  you  want  It.    Very  strong.    No 
Vibration.       Can't  collapse.      Oak   top 
Z4zi8in.,  on  Strong  Black  Enamel  Metal 
frame.    By  Parcel  PoetJ anywhere  In  U.  S. 
at  $3.50. 

Economical  and  Serviceable 

File  for  Letters,  Clippings,  Notes,  etc. 
Made  so  yonr  papers  (up  to8Kxil  in.)  stand  on  edge, 
classified  between  Guide  Cards  for  quick  reference.  The 
most  modern  method  of  filing. 

The  5j)^  No.  421  Solid  Oak 

Letter  Cabinet  is  strong  as  it  can 
be  built.  Roller  Bearings  make 
access  easy.  Follow  Blocks  sup- 
port papers.  Golden,  ^lOOC 
.Naturalor Weathered  ▼  I  J^J 
flritih.fr*ii(ht  paid. nee  n^.t/.  **'-^— 
T:.,-^*'jr»wtr»$ll.W.Two'lrawer»$8 
CDCF— Helpfol  Ev,klet.  "Pllin? 
rrVEiEi  So(5?e«tloni."  sHi  th'*! 
anfsmi'isr withfllin^m^th'ylii.  S^nt 
with  V.ax»\'i%  "  f" — 'it  psirni  OfflTe 
rMTi*-^.  0«t  sUo  CfttaV«iC  "(!" — two 
"'rf.piet«  lio^S  Secti/^nal  B'y^kcs*^!. 
NHTF — Pr'Uht  Paid  on  JlO.'jO 
llV/lCi  r,rl»rg<Tor'l<Tit'.P.r.St»- 
iK.ntln  Es«t^m  Sn4  Central  .'•tst^a. 
'>/iii»ltt*nt  prir^a  In  We«t  and  S'^uth. 
SEE  YOUR  DEALER 

Tlie  "ffe^  ManofactiiriiigG). 

(1  UoioB  Street        Monroe,  Mick. 

■.Vw  York  '/ficc,  7;  John  St. 

\1adf.  in  Canada  f/y  the  Knechul 

furniture  Company,  Ijd., 

Hanover,  Ont, 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 


K,    f'.KINO   RKAIJ   MOKK  ANO  MOKK 

AiU  your  Bookseller  or  Write  to 

DOUBLEDAY.  PACE  &  CO..  Garden  Cltr.  N.  Y. 
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records;  and  the  management  can,  if  it 
cares  to  take  the  trouble,  enrich  life 
insurance  history  by  making  public  its 
transactions  from  the  time  it  commenced 
its  good  work  to  the  time  it  began  issu- 
ing regular  policies,  providing  specific 
benefits,  at  fixed  premiums. 


A   POOR   REMEDY 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  mails  to  insur- 
ance companies  which  attempt  to  do 
business  with  the  citizens  of  states  in 
which  such  companies  are  not  admitted 
by  their  several  insurance  departments : 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  no  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  organization,  nor  any  officer, 
agent,  or  representative  thereof,  or 
other  person  shall  use  or  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  mails,  or  the  mail 
service,  or  any  branch  or  part  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or  effect- 
ing a  policy  of  insurance  upon  persons 
or  property  situated  in  any  state  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  when  or 
where,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  state 
or  territory  in  which  the  said  persons  or 
property  are  situated,  such  company, 
corporation,  association,  partnership, 
or  organization  is  prohibited  from 
transacting  an  insurance  business  in 
such  state  or  territory." 

The  penalties  for  violation  are  $500 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or 
both. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
the  writer  is  against  that  proposition 
on  its  face.  It  is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional in  its  effects.  Section  2,  of  Article 
IV,  of  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "The  citizens  of  each  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states,"  and  among  these  is  the  right, 
on  our  own  initiative  and  responsibility, 
to  buy  where  we  please. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  average  legislator  toward 
the  business  of  insurance.  Can  any  one 
explain  why  insurance  is  selected  as 
the  object  of  such  an  embargo?  Noth- 
ing of  this  sort  is  leveled  against  any 
other  branch  of  legitimate  business. 
This  measure  would  have  the  effect  of 
placing  such  of  the  insurance  compa- 
nies as  were  not  admitted  to  all  the 
states  and  territories  in  the  .same  cat- 
egory with  the  numerous  real-estate, 
bond  anrl  .stock  swindles  that  prey  upon 
the  public   thru  the  mails. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  obvious:  It 
is  designfd  as  a  means  of  compelling 
companif.s  to  enter  states  in  which  they 
are  not  now  licensed,  failing  which  they 
will  be  barred  from  communicating  or 
doing  buHJness  with  the  citizens  there- 
of. From  the  state's  side,  it  is  a  revenue 
matter — license  fees,  taxes,  etc. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  companies 
which  do  enter  a  state  and  pay  taxes 
to  it  for  the  privilege  of  writing  insur- 
ance within  its  borders,  are  discrimi- 
nated against  when  an  unadmitted  com- 
pany located  in  another  state  may  ac- 
cept orders  thru  the  mails  and  be  free 
of  all  tax  burdcn.M.  Hut  the  bill  undc^r 
consideration  i«  not  the  remerly  for  this 
inequality. 


Speak  Softly! 

Not  so  loud,  dearie.    Speak  Softly 
— I  can  hear  now  as  well  as  you." 

Why,  mumsie !    You  have  been 
deaf  ever  since  I  was  a  baby," 

'True,  but  my  hearing  has  been  entirely  re- 
stored as  if  by  magic.  I  am  using  a  wonderful 
new  seientific  invention  for  the  deaf.  I  can 
hear  every  liind  of  sound — even  conversation 
in  an  ordinary  tone  with  my 

NEWS-TONE 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

— the  final  triumph  of  the  inventor 
of  the  first  successful  multi-tone  ear 
phone.  Eight  Tpnes!  Eight  different  adjust- 
ments to  suit  every  condition  of  tlie  ear. 
Sufferers  from  deafness  everywhere  welcomed 
the  Mears  Four-Tone  as  the  first  perfected 
hearing  device.  It  was  a  scientific  marvel. 
But  all  its  wonderful  powers  have  been 
Doubled  in  tlie  amazing  new  Eight-Tone 
Moars — just  out!  Tlie  new  Eiglit-Tone  ear 
phone  makes  every  kind  and  "shade"  of 
sound  as  distinct  to  the  deaf  as  shades 
of  color   are  distinct   to  the   perfect  eyes. 

THE  OFFER 

In  order  to  give  our  patrons 
the  i/ersonal  sertnce  that  is 
pos.sible    only    when    we 
kniiw  them  and  ciu.il  with 
them  direct,  we  have 
discontinued    all    our 
A  merican  aM:enciea. 
Our  New  8-Tone 
model  ear   phone 
can  be  had  only 

w''^v*'''li'"ir""'  A^-^O^.^*^  Tlie  Hollow 
New  York  ofnce.  Wf  ^^  llf^  „^  ir„.  u  i 
TcadvertiBcournivTlK-'WAr  ^^  Your  IIa7id 
<linTt  scilint;  plan  and  to  inlrciduco  the  perfected 
MiarH  8-Tone,  wo  are  making  a  Special  Limited 
Offer  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  the  free  coupon 
at  once  fur  full  particulars. 

rlXlLil,     1  KIAL  Own  Home 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  only  sold  on 
trial,  'lest  it  and  prove  its  power  to  do  for 
you  what  it  isdoing  for  otlicrs.  Malte  the  test 
at  our  expense.  Try  it  for  ir>  <lays  in  your 
own  home,  under  every  condition  of  actual 
KIT  vice.  I  r  i  t  (lots  not  please  you,  send  it  t)acl<, 
and  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing.  Ucmcmher, 
tin-  Mears  KIghl-Tonc  I''.,ir  IMioiu-  is  iiot  tin  cx- 
}irrimi'7if.  It  isnurelyan  improvement  tipon 
our  already  famous  Single-'loiio  instrument. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  New  York,  please 
visit    our    offices    for   free    demonstration. 

Booklet  on  Request 

This  coupon  is  printed  for  your  conven- 
ience. Fill  it  outaiKJ  mail  it  ^^BBBBBHBBBBaaB 
to  UB.  W«  will  Hind  you  ^^-^  >-.  ¥  t  v-k  ^^^  ^w 
promptlv  Iho  Mriirn  lOiir  ^1  (JliPON 
I'hono    fio.,k.        'il.iH   book      V^*-'*^*^    KJ  l^ 

;;:.!.'[;',':„.  ".'"iir bow'' tS'  /mears  ear  phone  co. 

<hi'<-k  Ihonroi^niiHof  tho     j^  r>».nl    OAoa 

midiidy  ut.dhowlolrcjit     ^  '''-pi.  ^ngB 

I..  M„ini,.M-.M„,onio-  /  45    w.    34th  Street 

day  for  thiH  book  and    4f^ 

iipcciul    introduitory   >  New  York.  N.  Y. 

olFer.     Do   it   now.   v -,      ,,  ,,,  ., 

4^  Oentlcmcii — rIcaHc  mail  mo 

IVlears  Ear ^  free  and  Doslpnid.  yipiir 
Phone  Co  ^  Mcirs  Kar  riionc  llooklcl  mikI 
■<►  |);irticularH  of  your  .Spcciiilln- 
Dopt.  2186  ^  liiKJiiclory  Olli-r  on  your  new 
4.^)  W  .31lll  .St.  ^  mod.!  I'.ijfht-T.inc  Mciirs  I'jir 
NKW  VtIRK   ^     I'lionu  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

N.Y.    ^    Name - 
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"The  ANGELUS  is  the  most  artistic  and 
delightful  Player  I  have  ever  heard  or  used" 


— Lydiu  Lupuuf(uu)a. 

NO  severer  teat  of  the  wonderful  posaibili- 
ticb  of  the  Angelus  I'layer-i'iano  can  be 
iinatjined  tliaii  ita  uae  in  connection  with  intei- 
pretationa  of  clasaic  dances.  The  thousand 
instantafieoua  variations  of  tempo  and  rbytfiiii 
whicfi  must  be  met;  tlie  necessity  for  follow- 
ing; every  mood  and  movement  of  the  Danseuse, 
rec|uire  a  degree  of  responsiveness  only  possi- 
ble with  the  Angelus.  It  is  best  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  artist  herself: 


"You  wish  my  opinion  of  the  Angelus. 
I  gladly  ^ivtr  It,  iii<iBniU(  h  as  1  use  it  for  my 
work  III  irhrarsing  my  dances. 

The  control  of  the  tempo,  the  shading, 
what  I  rail    nuances,'  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

The  different  parts  that  you  call  the  Phras- 
ing Lever,  the  Mrlodant  and  the  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics,  all  help  to  make  the  Angelus 
the  most  aitistic  and  delightful  player-piano 
1  have  ever  heard  or  used. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lydia  Lopoukowa. " 


Three  of  the  world's  most  famous  exponents 
of  the  classic  dance,  Lopoukowa,  Kyasht  and 
Pavlowa,  unite  in  proclaiming  the  superiority 
of  the  Angelus. 

Its  marvelous  response  to  every  nuance — by 
means  of  the  Phrasing  Lever;  its  exquisite 
delicacy  of  touch,  through  the  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics,  and  its  unrivalled  control  of  mel- 
odic accentuation  through  the  Melodant  (all 
exclusive  Angelus  features)  proclaim  it  the 
premier  player  of  the  world. 

A  love  of  music  is  all  you  need  to  play  the  Angelus. 

Finger  skill  is  not  necessary — The  Angelus  will  supply  you  with  technical  ability. 
By  means  of  its  simple  expression  devices  you  can  play  any  music  and  play  it  well. 
You  have  not  realized  one  of  life's  sweetest  joys  until  you  have  had  this  pleasure. 

Knabe-Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights.  Angelus  Piano — An  Upright  made  expressly  for  the 

Emersoo-Angelas — Grands  and  Uprights.  Angelus 

Lindeman  &  Sons -Angelus      Uprights.  In  Canada     The  Gouriay-Angelns  and  Angelas  Piano. 

Any  of  these  instruments  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  Meriden,  Com. 

Buzinesi  Eilablhhtd  1877         233  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON  Agencies  aU  over  the  world 

Telegraph  our  expense  for  address  of  nearest  representative. 


WAR 
MAPS 

A  handsome,  durable  portfolio  of  nine  large  new 
maps,  including  all  the  countries  involved,  correct  and 
authentic  in  every  detail,  with  four-page-cover,  contain- 
ing halftone  portraits  of  all  the  rulers,  now  ready. 

Mailed    on   receipt   of   15  cents. 

C.  S.   Hanimond  &  Co. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MAP  HOUSE 
30  Church  St„  New  York 

RUGS 

Largest  Sale  Held  Tliis  Year 

Chas.  Shongood,  Auctioneer,  Sells  at 
Salesroom,  539  and  541  Broadway,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  September  10  and  11,  at 
10  .30  a.  m.  Largest  sale  of  Oriental  Rugs 
and  Carpets  (trken  from  Warehouse). 
To  be  sold  without  reserve.  There  will 
be  no  more  rugs  imported  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  this  is  a  chance  seldom  of- 
fered.    Dealers   invited. 


HhtllDtitptnlient 

The  Independent  is  being  used  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  Public 
Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities all  over  the  country,  as  a  text- 
book or  supplementary  reading  in  con- 
nection with  their  courses  in  English, 
Oral  Composition,  Public  Speaking, 
Journalism,  International  Law,  Econ- 
omics, Current  History,  American 
Politics  and  Civil  Government,  Every 
one  of  tlie  many  thousand  students  of 
The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Course  is  a  yearly  subscriber  to 
The  Independent.  Professors  of  many 
educational  institutions  have  testified 
to  its  usefulness  in  providing  their  stu- 
dents with  examples  of  clear,  incisive, 
modern  English,  and  as  a  vital  factor 
in  widening  their  interests.  Write  for 
our  Class  Room  Plan.  119  West  40th 
St.,  New  York. 


IM'IHHLKS 

This  is  the  tiiiu'  when  it  is  worth 
while  owning  a  private  yacht  if  you 
expect  to  travel  in  Europe. — Kanaaa 
C-iltj  Star. 

And  liel^ium  was  only  the  innocent 
bystander,  compelled  to  look  on,  but 
.sutfeiing  wounds  for  beitig  where  she 
had  a  rij^ht  to  be. — ilticu  Observer. 

Now,  just  as  likely  as  not  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  Kaiser  to  f?et  his  troops 
over  neutral  territory  than  it  will  be 
to  get  them  back  again, — FhUudcli)kiu 
Prena. 

Owners  of  coastwi.se  vessels  have  of- 
fered their  ships  to  help  out  the  trans- 
atlantic service.  Apparently  a  word  to 
the   coastwise   was    sufficient. — Newark 

Neivs. 

Germans,  French,  Austrians  and 
Russians  are  each  fighting  in  a  "holy 
cau.se,"  and,  holy  smoke!  how  they  are 
murdering  each  other! — Kansas  City 
Jonnial. 

It  is  reported  that  the  war  will  cut 
us  off  from  the  fall  Paris  fashions. 
However,  those  of  last  year  were  bad 
enough  to  last  two  seasons. — Indianap- 
olis Star. 

Many  persons  are  needlessly  cudgel- 
ing their  brains  for  one  word  to  de- 
scribe the  European  war.  Can  they  im- 
prove on  Sherman's? — Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zette-Times. 

The  latest  news  from  Europe  is  that 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  has  mobilized  his 
croupiers  and  confiscated  the  spare  cash 
of  forty-seven  more  foreigners. — Netv 
York  World. 

By  the  humor  of  circumstances,  the 
German  liner  "Kronprinzessin  Cecilie" 
took  refuge  in  Frenchman's  Bay. — New 
York  World. 

As  we  dope  it  out,  American  restau- 
rant patrons  are  faring  considerably 
better  since  foreign  waiter  resei-vists 
rallied  to  the  colors. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

If  Russia  is  going  to  depend  upon  its 
Grand  Dukes  it  might  as  well  give  up 
the  fight  at  once.  It  never  had  much 
success  in  war  with  its  Grand  Dukes. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Their  present  reckless  military  activ- 
ities indicate  that  in  about  a  year  the 
other  great  powers  will  have  to  form 
a  bread  line  in  front  of  Uncle  Sam's 
distributing  station. — Chicago  New.s-. 

The  Kaiser  says  he  couldn'l  help  it, 
and  the  Czar  says  he  couldn't  help  it, 
and  the  President  of  France  and  the 
King-  of  England  say  they  couldn't  help 
it — and  there  you  are. — Baltimore  Stin. 

King  George  and  Queen  l\Iary  have 
set  the  example  of  eating  only  the  very 
simplest  food  during  the  war.  Some 
royal  tables,  nevertheless,  will  have 
plenty  of  food  for  thought. — Neiv  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Where  is  the  radical  German  editor 
who  was  sentenced  a  while  back  for  re- 
ferring to  the  Crown  Prince  as  "Fred- 
erick William  the  Last"?  History  may 
yet  show  his  mistake  to  have  been  in 
not  conferring  the  title  on  the  Crown 
Prince's  father. — Springfitld  Repttbli- 
can. 
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Editorials  l^e    current   number    of    The    Inde- 

pendent  reflects  the  alert  and  aggres- 

The  Railway  Crisis 395  gjve  spirit  with   which   that  enterpri.s- 
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drawn  against  their  will  into  a  life  and 
death  conflict  with  people  against  whom 
they  have  no  natural  enmity.  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  a  better  example  of 
how  peace  may  be  preserved  between 
two  nations  with  many  conflicting  in- 
terests and  separated  only  by  the  im- 
aginary line  of  three  thousand  miles 
which   forms   their  common   boundary. 

Many  a  time  in  the  last  hundred 
years  controversies  have  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
which  might  easily  have  led  to  war,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  the  English  and  American  peo- 
ple to  settle  their  quarrels  by  arbitra- 
tion instead  of  arms. 

The  story  of  how  this  has  been  done 
will  be  told  in  a  series  of  eight  brief 
and  graphic  articles  published  weekly 
in  The  Independent  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, 1915.  You  cannot  keep  young 
people  from  being  absorbed  in  the  war 
now  raging.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
their  being  carried  away  by  the  preva- 
lent spirit  of  belligerency  is  to  prove  to 
them  that  war  is  unnecessary  by  inter- 
esting them  in  the  triumphs  of  peace 
as  exemplified  by  history  of  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814. 

In  order  t(/  encourage  young  people 
in  the  study  of  this  subject  The  Inde- 
pendent offers  a  Medal  to  any  Elemen- 
tary or  Secondary  School  in  the  coun- 
try, to  be  awarded  to  the  student  who 
writes  the  best  essay  on  the  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace,  the  only  conditions  be- 
ing that  each  Competing  School  shall 
have  at  least  Ten  Contestants,  and  that 
tHe  essays  shall  be  based  on  these  es- 
says in  The  Independent.  Full  particu- 
larf,  on  application. 


C     A 
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A  tuberculosis  census  of  the  churches 
of  the  country  will  be  taken  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  under  the  direction  of 
The  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians,  the 
largest  organization  of  native  Ameri- 
cans in  the  United  States,  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, from  October  (>  to  11. 

The  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America  will  hold  their 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
New  York  October  (!,  7  and  8. 

The  ninth  International  Dry  Farm- 
ing (Congress  and  International  Soil 
Products  p]xposition  will  be  held  at 
Wichita,   Kansas,  Octnf)er  7-17. 

Brown  University,  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  celebrates  in  the  week 
beginning  October  11  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  its  .incorporation. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  will  be  held 
in    Richmond,    Virginia,   October  12   to 

17. 

The  Aiiu'iican  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Octol>er  JO, 
21  and  '22,  at  Washington.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  William  Howard  TafI, 
presid(!iit  fif  the;  assficiutioii ;  Scriiilur 
Ro(tl,  the  Ainhassador  from  Argentina, 
and  .Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chio''  Jus- 
tice of  ('ariada. 


Underwood  <£  Underwood 
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THE    RAILWAY    CRISIS 


THE  railways  of  the  United  States  are  facing  a 
crisis.  It  is  a  crisis  not  brought  on  by  the  Great 
War,  but  rendered  immeasurably  more  acute  by 
it.  It  is  more  than  a  crisis  for  the  railways,  it 
is  a  crisis  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

In  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  "The  interest  of 
the  producer,  the  shipper,  the  merchant,  the  investor, 
the  financier  and  the  whole  public  in  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  complete  efficiency  of  the  railways  is  .  .  . 
manifest.  They  are  indispensable  to  our  whole  economic 
life." 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  railways  we  all  share.  In  their 
ill  fortune  we  all  suffer. 

For  ten  years  the  prosperity  of  the  railways  has  been 
slowly  but  inexorably  decreasing.  During  the  past  six 
years  the  downward  movement  has  been  alarmingly  ac- 
celerated. 

The  cause  is  simple.  For  the  railways,  as  for  all  the 
rest  of  us,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  steadily  rising.  In 
the  case  of  the  railways,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  us, 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  too  fast  for  income  to  keep 
pace  with  it. 

The  railways'  gross  revenues  from  traffic  have  stead- 
ily increased;  but  their  operating  expenses  and  the  taxes 
which  they  must  pay  have  gone  up  steadily  and  even 
more  rapidly.  While  the  net  income  of  the  railways  de- 
creased $122,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  taxes  on 
railway  property  increased  $13,000,000  during  the  same 
period.  It  is  computed  that  while  taxes  on  all  property 
in  the  United  States  have  increased  sixty-three  per  cent 
in  twelve  years,  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  railways 
have  increased  161  per  cent  during  that  time.  Wages 
have  gone  up,  the  cost  of  materials  has  gone  up,  taxes 
have  gone  up,  the  price  of  money  has  gone  up. 

The  costliness  of  railway  operation  has  been  further 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  more  and  more  stringent  reg- 
ulation imposed  not  only  by  the  Interstate  ('ommerce 
Commis.Hion  but  also  by  the  railway  commissions  of 
forty-eight  states  acting  independently.  The  cost  of 
doing  business  is  steadily  increasing  on  account  of  gov- 
ernmental requirements,  as  for  example,  elimination  of 
grade  crossings,  full  crew  laws,  hours  of  service  laws, 
and  similar  demands  that  in  the  aggregate  exceed  the 
increased  cost  of  labor.  As  Mr.  Trumbull  said  in  his 
statement  to  the  President,  "No  criticism  is  here  made 
of  the  general  theory  of  governmental  regulation,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  ingenuity  can  relieve  the  carricr- 
af  the  burden  of  expense  creat*;d  thereby." 

The  result  has  been  a  constantly  shrinking  net  oper- 
ating income  that  significant  item  from  which  must 
irt;  paid  interest  on  borrowwl  capital  and  dividends. 

A  year  ago  laHt  May  the  eaHt<;rn  railways  appealed  fo 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  leave  to  make 
a  five  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates.  On  July  29  of 
this  year,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  fixed 
upon  the  gathering  war  clouds,  the  Commission  ren- 
dered its  decision,  granting  the  prayer  of  the  railways 
only  partially.  In  the  opinion  of  railway  operators  and 
of  many  unprejudiced  observers,  among  them  The 
Independent,  the  relief  granted  was  far  from  suffi- 
cient. 

Now  the  war  has  put  an  even  graver  aspect  upon  the 
plight  of  the  railways.  This  aspect  is  convincingly  set 
forth  in  the  statement  made  to  the  President  last  Week 
by  a  group  of  representative  railway  men.  This  state- 
ment we  print  on  another  page,  together  with  the  reply 
of  President  Wilson,  which  shows  how  serious  he  con- 
siders the  case  to  be. 

The  memorandum  of  Mr.  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  spokesman  for  the  railway  opera- 
tors, is  declared  by  President  Wilson  to  be  "a  lucid  state- 
ment of  plain  truths." 

Among  the  "plain  truths"  are  these: 

First,  the  vast  increase  in  unproductive  railway  ex- 
penditures in  recent  years,  largely  made  necessary  by 
the  growing  demands  of  government  regulation,  both 
federal  and  state. 

Second,  the  serious  depletion  of  revenues  which  war 
conditions  will  inevitably  bring  about. 

Third,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
ways (and,  to  use  Mr.  Trumbull's  words,  "the  credit  of 
the  railways  establishes  the  standard  for  all  industrial 
enterprises")  depends  upon  their  ability  to  increase 
their  net  earnings. 

Fourth,  that  the  breakdown  of  general  credit  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  Great  War  has  increased  in- 
terest rates  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  far  above  the 
level  of  the  present  net  earnings  return  upon  the  rail- 
way property  of  the  United  States;  so  that  the  task  of 
the  railways  of  obtaining  the  new  capital  which  they 
need  every  year — to  an  amount  exceeding  half  a  billion 
dollars — will  prove  well   nigh   insuperable. 

Fifth,  that  when  the  New  York  Stock  P'xchange  opens 
again— and  it  must  open  some  time-  a  large  portion  of 
the  three  to  five  million  dollars  of  American  railway  se- 
curities held  in  Europe  will  be  dumped  upon  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  (U^sperate  ff)r('ig(i  investors,  to  the  fur- 
ther damaging  of  the  already  imi)aired  railway 
credit. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  force  of  these  state- 
ments. The  whr)l(!  country  should  be  (juick  to  follow  him 
in  r(!Cogni7,irig  them. 

The  danger  which  they  set  forth  is  a  danger  not  only 
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.ral  welfare  but  to  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of 
'..    .  ........    -even  inilUuns— of  individuals  a;s  well.  It  has 

been  estimated  that  there  are  today  in  the  United  States 
four  million  bona  fide  investors  in  American  railway  se- 
curities. The  plight  of  the  railways  is  of  direct  impor- 
tance to  every  one  of  the  four  million. 

The  tive  leading  life  insurance  companies  have  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  of  their  reserve  funds  invested  in 
American  railway  securities.  The  crisis  that  confronts 
the  railways  is  of  direct  importance  to  every  policy 
holder  in  an  American  insurance  company. 

The  re-serves  of  savings  banks  and  trust  companies 
are  largely  invested  in  American  railway  securities.  The 
danger  that ,  threatens  the  railways  threatens  the  de- 
positors in  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  thruout 
the  land. 

The  basic  public  service  of  our  whole  industrial  and 
commercial  system  faces  a  danger  which  in  threatening 
it,  threatens  us  all.  It  is  a  time  for  concerted  action 
on  behalf  of  the  common  welfare.  National  public  opin- 
ion should  rouse  itself  and  bring  its  force  to  bear  upon 
those  governmental  agencies  whose  activities  have  direct 
bearing  upon  the  great  public  service  of  railway  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  a  national  crisis.  It  is  no  time  for  Congress  to 
proceed  with  any  legislation,  no  matter  how  fundamen- 
tally sound  or  how  salutary  it  might  prove  in  the  long 
run,  whose  first  and  immediate  effect  would  be  to  throw 
additional  burdens  upon  the  railway  systems  of  the 
country. 

It  ts  a  time  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  consider  gravely  whether  it  shall  not  reopen  the  just 
decided  rate  case  and,  in  its  reconsideration,  give  the 
railways  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  on  behalf  of  their 
plea  for  increased  revenue. 

It  is  emphatically  a  time  when,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  "we  must  all  stand  as  one  to  see  justice" 
done  arid  all  fair  assistance  rendered,  and  rendered  un- 
grudgingly." 


PEACE  WITHOUT  VENGEANCE 

SHALL  the  Great  War  end  now  before  either  side  has 
suffered  defeat,  or  shall  it  be  a  fight  to  the  finish, 
with  the  civilization  of  both  victors  and  vanquished  re- 
duced to  ashes?  This  is  the  question  of  the  hour. 

If  only  a  durable  peace  can  be  assured,  then  no  sacri- 
fices or  compromises  can  be  too  great  to  stop  hostilities 
now. 

President  Wilson,  therefore,  has  done  right  in  sound- 
ing the  belligerents  again  to  see  if  they  are  ready  for 
mediation. 

Tho  no  official  replies  have  yet  been  received  at  Wash- 
ington, it  is  generally  understood  that  England  will  not 
consider  mediation  until  Belgium  is  indemnified,  the 
German  fleet  dismantled  and  Prussian  militarism 
crushed.  France  will  not  cease  warring  till  every  German 
soldier  is  driven  from  French  soil  and  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine are  regained.  Russia  will  fight  until  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Prussia  and  Austria  are  hers. 

There  is  also  much  talk  of  large  indemnities  to  be 
levied  by  the  allies,  if  victorious.  They  of  course  are 
pledged  to  act  in  unison  when  the  time  of  settlement 
comes. 

Now  that  the  tide  of  war  seems  to  have  turned  against 
Germany,  there  is  some  evidence  that  she  is  ready  to 


consider  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Germany  is  sure  to 
gain  better  terms  now  than  if  she  resists  to  the  end 
and  is  defeated. 

If  Germany  then  is  ready  for  mediation,  are  the  pre- 
liminary demands  of  the  allies  reasonable? 

Little  Belgium,  of  course  should  be  indemnified. 
There  is  every  reason  in  international  law  and  morals 
why  she  should  receive  reparation  for  the  wanton  at- 
tack made  upon  her.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  be  re- 
turned to  F'rance  unless  their  inhabitants  prefer  to  be- 
come neutral  states.  The  people  of  German  and  Austrian 
Poland  should  have  a  similar  option. 

If  the  allies  are  victorious  they  should  be  great 
enough  to  imi)ose  no  indemnities  or  reprisals  on  pros- 
trate Germany  to  their  own  advantage.  They  have  no 
(luarrel  with  the  great  German  people,  but  only  with  the 
German  military  autocracy.  Depose  the  autocracy  if 
they  will,  abolish  the  army  and  navy,  blow  up  the 
Krupps'  plant,  but  demand  no  great  sum  of  money  for 
themselves  from  the  stricken  people  or  seize  the  Sistine 
Madonna  at  Dresden  because  Louvain  was  razed.  The 
aggressors  may  deserve  punishment,  but  the  allies  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  civilization  not  to  wreak  vengeance. 
History  shows  that  the  punishment  of  nation  by  na- 
tion or  race  by  race  or  class  by  class  does  the  strong 
more  harm  than  the  weak. 


GERMANISM,   GOOD  AND  BAD 

WE  Americans,  fixed  by  fortunate  circumstance 
out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  the  Great  War,  and 
as  little  involved  in  the  present  conflict  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  country  in  this  world  to  be,  should  regard  it 
as  our  peculiar  privilege  and  duty  to  study  the  situa- 
tion from  an  objective  standpoint  and  try  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  factors  involved.  We  can  criticize  certain 
traits,  we  can  denounce  specific  acts  with  the  more 
force,  if  we  avoid  the  condemnation  of  any  people  in 
mass. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this  task  of 
interpretation  that  we  have  been  publishing,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  a  series  of  editorials  on  the 
national  characteristics  of  the' countries  involved.  Some 
of  our  attentive  readers  have  seen  in  these  an  apparent 
inconsistency.  We  do  not  deny  the  inconsistency,  but  it 
is  an  inconsistency  in  the  facts  themselves,  not  in  our 
treatment  of  them.  The  only  way  to  avoid  inconsisten- 
cies in  depicting  a  people  is  to  shut  one  eye  and  so 
exclude  all  points  irreconcilable  with  the  preconceived 
theory.  One  traveler  will  go  thru  Russia  with  an  eye 
on  the  mir  and  write  a  book  on  "The  Land  of  Democ- 
racy"; another,  with  his  eye  on  the  Czar,  will  produce 
"The  Land  of  Autocracy." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  religious  aspect.  The  High 
Church  party  in  England  favors  England's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  because  it  seems  to  them  that  Germany's 
downfall  means  the  final  overthrow  of  Protestantism. 
"In  the  present  European  struggle  Prussian  Protestant- 
ism is  out  against  all  elements  of  Catholicism  that  the 
worH  still  preserves."  The  organ  of  Anglican  Catholi- 
cism, The  Church  Times,  says  editorially,  in  the  issue 
of  August  28,  1914:  "Without  any  doubt  Russia  is  the 
most  Christian  country  in  Europe  and  Prussia  tho 
least." 

On  the  other  hand,  German  Christians  regard  their 
country  as  engaged  in  a  fight   for  life  against   Slavic 
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supei'stition  on  the  East  and  French  atheism  on  the 
West.  Harnack  and  Eucken  appeal  to  the  Christian 
world  to  support  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  the  French 
Government  is  Premier  Viviani,  whose  anti-clerical 
speech  containing  the  famous  boast,  "We  have  extin- 
guished in  heaven  those  lights  that  men  shall  never 
light  again,"  was  posted  by  order  of  the  Government 
all  over  France.  The  Kaiser,  however,  never  forgets 
his  motto,  Gott  mit  uns.  In  a  recent  dispatch  of  con- 
gratulation he  alludes  in  most  flattering  terms  to  "the 
splendid  support"  given  to  his  army  in  the  engage- 
ment by  his  divine  ally.  Obviously  the  Kaiser  and  his 
troopers  draw  their  inspiration  rather  from  the  Old 
Testament  than  the  New,  but  our  Puritan  ancestors 
were  accused  of  the  same  fault.  However  un-Christian 
their  conduct  in  the  conquered  territory  may  seem,  we 
should  be  in  error  to  denounce  them  as  hypocrites.  In 
spite  of  the  inroads  of  materialism,  rationalism, 
Xietzscheism  and  socialism,  many  of  the  Germans 
doubtless  marched  to  war  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  1870, 
when  Bismarck's  wife  sent  him  a  Bible  because  she 
said  he  might  not  be  able  to  find  one  in  France,  first 
marking  Psalms  i:6,  "The  way  of  the  ungodly  shall 
perish." 

Incongruities  such  as  these  coexist  in  every  nation, 
as  indeed  they  do  in  every  individual.  We  cannot  strike 
the  trial  balance  of  a  character  for  either  a  people  or 
a  person.  The  opposing  virtues  and  vices  never  neutral- 
ize one  another  in  this  life,  and  no  human  being  is 
competent  to  solve  the  problem  by  the  simple  process  of 
cancellation.  To  know  modern  Germany  we  must  recog- 
nize in  it  all  its  elements :  its  Nietzsche  and  its  Eucken, 
its  "Berlin  night  life"  and  its  model  towns,  its  mili- 
tarism and  its  manufactories,  its  ridiculous  officialdom 
and  its  undeniable  efficiency.  The  charge  that  the 
German  is  brutal  to  his  enemies  cannot  be  refuted  by 
saying  that  he  is  kind  to  his  family.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  think  we  have  shown  partiality  in  de- 
nouncing German  cruelty  in  Belgium  may  console 
themselves  by  turning  to  The  Independent  of  a  few 
years  back  and  seeing  what  we  said  about  the  cruelty 
of  the  Belgians  in  the  Kongo,  and  in  our  denunciation 
of  the  Belgian  atrocities  we  were  not  more  outspoken 
than  Emile  Vandervelde,  who,  in  defiance  of  King 
Leopold,  pled  the  cause  of  the  oppres.sed  African  in  the 
Belgian  parliament.  This  bold  criticism  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  gives  him  the  best  of  credentials  for  his 
present  mission  to  this  country. 

We  call  the  Germans  wasteful  of  human  life  and  we 
are  right.  They  call  us  so  and  they  are  not  wrong. 
When  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  visited  the 
L'nited  States  some  years  ago  he  reported  that  we  were 
"very  careless  about  the  life  and  health  of  the  working 
rlasHes;  in  the  largest  works  the  precautions  against 
accident  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind."  We  must 
remember  that  the  nrason  why  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  ncAV  able  to  sacrifice  men  and  money  so  lavishly 
in  war  is  because  this  same  government  has  for  fifty 
.years  devoted  itself  so  assiduously  to  the  upbuilding  of 
a  rich  and  pf/pulous  nation.  A  country  much  smaller 
than  Texas  and  with  few  natural  advantages  has  been 
brought  into  the  foremost  rank  of  world  [jowers  in 
commerce  and  industry,  in  science  and  arts.  Ft  would 
Jiuit  our  republican  prwlivities  if  we  couifl  rail  the 
nobility  parasites  anrl  the  biireaurrary  a  burden,  bill 
unfortunately    we   cannot   diHpose    of    them    ho   easily. 


Andrew  Carnegie  once  published  a  book  full  of  eloquent 
statistics  of  American  progress  called  Triumphant 
Democracy.  But  this  can  be  matched  by  such  a  book 
as  Elmer  Roberts's  Monarchical  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many or  Dawson's  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Ger- 
many, showing  how  even  more  remarkable  results  have 
been  achieved  by  most  undemocratic  methods. 

The  nearest  we  can  come  to  a  solution  of  the  para- 
dox of  Germany  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  medieval  system 
energized  by  modern  science.  It  is  the  best  example  of 
the  application  to  a  state  of  what  business  men  now- 
adays call  "scientific  management"  that  the  world  has  so 
far  seen.  Yet  indistinguishably  entangled  with  this  po- 
litical efficiency  are  vestiges  of  antiquated  institutions 
which  we  regard  as  irrational  and  tyrannical.  Whether 
it  is  possible  to  decapitate  the  country  of  its  Kaiserism 
without  killing  it  may  shortly  have  to  be  determined. 


HOW  WE   CAN  ALL  HELP 

ON  another  page  we  acknowledge,  by  printing  the 
names  of  the  givers,  the  contributions  which  we 
have  received  for  the  Red  Cross  Relief  Fund.  The 
readers  of  The  Independent  have  responded  generously 
to  our  appeal.  But  the  need  is  grievous  still. 

The  good  ship  Red  Cross  has  sailed  after  being 
delayed  a  week  by  technicalities  of  neutrality.  It  bears 
to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Europe  American  aid,  Amer- 
ican sympathy,  American  skill  in  medicine  and  nursing. 

There  is  not  much  that  we  in  the  United  States  can 
do  to  assuage  the  suffering  caused  by  the  Great  War. 
But  that  little  we  should  do  gladly,  proudly  and  swiftly. 
Every  dollar  that  is  given  will  be  spent  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  intelligently  and  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Send  at  least  Two  Dollars  to  The  Independent  and 
receive  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  the  current  year  and  a  Red  Cross  button 
in  red  and  white  enamel.  The  money  will  be  promptly 
turned  over  by  us  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A  Macedonian  cry  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
resounds  in  our  ears.  Let  our  response  be  prompt  and 
ungrudging. 


A   NATIONAL  FAST  DAY 

WE  are  familiar  with  state  and  national  thanks- 
giving days,  and,  within  a  late  period,  state  fast 
days  are  remembered.  Connecticut  always  had  hers  on 
Good  Friday,  but  that  of  Massachusetts  was,  like 
Thanksgiving  Day,  on  Thursday. 

President  Wilson  does  not  ask  the  citizens  to  fast  on 
the  day  of  prayer  he  has  designated,  but  from  old  times 
a  day  of  special  prayer  was  in  name  associated  with 
fasting  and  called  a  fast  day.  Nobody  will  fast  on  this 
national  fast  day,  but  many,  we  hope,  will  pray  in  their 
churches  for  peace,  as  the  President  directs,  whether 
they  fast  or  feast.  Indeed,  Sunday  is  a  feast  day. 

There  is  one  very  unusual,  if  not  unique,  note  in  this 
national  day  of  prayer.  It  is  this,  that  it  is  not  for  the 
nation  which  apjioints  and  observes  it,  but  the  petitions 
are  for  other  nations,  of  another  hemisphere,  which 
are  at  war  among  themselves.  We  have  had  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer  in  liincM  of  rohnun]  scarcity,  in 
general  rrHogniiion  of  .micial  and  national  sins"  even, 
during  our  (Hvil  War,  after  disaster  and  defeat. 
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iJut  in  all  thetie  caseH  the  prayers  were  for  ourselves, 
anii  the  eont'eaaiona  were  also  equally  national.  Now  we 
:ihall  pray  only  incidentally  for  our  own  nation,  and 
there  i:*  no  national  sin  of  our  own  involved  in  this  case. 
For  other  nations  we  pray,  and  our  confessions  of  sin 
are  equally  vicarious.  We  shall  pray  that  Austria  and 
Germany  and  France  and  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
may  speedily  come  to  righteous  terms  of  peace,  and 
that  this  unparalleled  and  criminal  slaughter  may  end. 
We  shall  with  all  humiliation  lament  that  Christian 
people  should  thus  dishonor  the  Prince  of  Peace  whom 
they  claim  to  serve. 

How  shall  we  pray?  Germans  and  British  are  pray- 
ing in  their  churches  right  against  each  other,  each 
that  the  other's  knavish  tricks  and  politics  may  be 
thwarted.  We  will  wisely  pray  that  the  war  may  come 
to  a  speedy  end  and  in  such  a  way  as  shall  conduce  to 
the  rule  of  justice  and  liberty.  We  will  insult  neither 
side  in  our  prayers,  and  will  leave  judgment  to  God, 
but  no  more  than  the  British  and  the  Germans  can  we 
help  having  our  own  ideas  as  to  which  side  deserves  the 
victory;  and  if  we  do  not  in  our  prayers  vocally  inform 
the  wise  Lord  God  which  side  we  wish  should  win,  he 
will  know  our  thoughts  and  will  answer  our  prayers  in 
his  own  wise  way. 

But  we  have  the  right  to  hold  to  a  high  faith  that 
the  end  will  be  a  tremendous  overturning  of  militancy 
among  all  the  nations,  and  a  long  reign  of  peace  among 
the  nations,  which  will  have  learned  that  war  is  the 
foolishest  and  shamefullest  and  wickedest  way  of  set- 
tling the  differences  that  arise  between  them. 

We  may  well  make  this  day  of  prayer  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  that  we  among  the  nations  are  enjoying 
all  the  blessings  of  peace. 


A  REPUBLIC  OF  PIGS 

IN  a  notable  passage  in  "The  Republic"  Plato  allows 
the  discussion  between  Socrates  and  his  hearers  to 
consider  the  origin  of  a  state,  assumed  to  begin  in  the 
simple  life  which  provides  for  the  physical  necessity  of 
food  and  shelter,  supplied  by  husbandmen,  artizans, 
merchants,  who  provide  corn,  wine,  shoes,  clothes, 
houses,  and  such  luxuries  as  olives  and  cheese,  figs,  peas 
and  beans,  roasted  myrtle-berries  and  acorns,  who  drink 
in  moderation,  live  in  peace  and  health  to  a  good  old 
age,  wear  garlands  and  praise  the  gods,  and  bequeath  a 
similar  life  to  their  children.  Then  Glaucus  bursts  out 
with  the  question,  "Yes,  Socrates,  but  if  you  were  pro- 
viding for  a  republic  of  pigs,  is  not  that  just  what  you 
would  do?" 

Provision  for  food  and  shelter  is  very  important  for 
men;  it  is  also  very  important  for  pigs.  A  man  is  more 
particular  about  his  food  and  shelter  than  a  pig  is,  but 
substantially  and  essentially  these  wants  are  the  same 
for  both.  Now  what  more  is  there  that  a  man  wants  than 
a  pig  wants?  How  should  a  republic  of  men  be  superior 
to  a  republic  of  pigs? 

In  those  things  in  which  a  man  differs  essentially 
from  a  pig;  and  that  is  not  in  his  digestion  nor  in  his 
sensitiveness  to  heat  and  cold.  It  is  in  his  brain  and 
mind,  in  his  power  of  knowing  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  good  and  the  bad.  Government  and  education  should 
be  interested  in  food  and  shelter  for  men  have  wants 
in  common  with  pigs,  but  both  government  and  educa- 


tion should  be  quite  as  earnest  to  provide  for  the  cul- 
ture of  those  higher  faculties  in  which  men  differ  from 
pigs. 

For  e.xample,  Clongress  imposes  or  reduces  or  abol- 
ishes a  tariff  on  food-stuffs  or  wearing  apparel.  That  is 
well,  good  pig  politics.  In  its  concern  for  the  physical 
health  of  our  people  we  have  sanitary  laws,  so  many 
cubic  feet  of  air  for  bedrooms,  sheets  eight  feet  long 
for  hotels,  fire  escapes,  good  streets,  laws  of  tratfic, 
speed  of  automobiles,  hours  and  wages  of  labor,  all  very 
important,  but  all  developed  out  of  necessities  of  the 
piggery.  But  these  are  not  the  only  interests  that  con- 
cern our  legislatures.  It  is  evident  as  never  before  that 
the  questions  of  justice  between  man  and  man  rank 
higher  still  with  them,  or  those  of  good  faith  between 
nation  and  nation.  So  Mr.  Asquith  defended  the  course 
of  Great  Britain  in  declaring  war:  "It  was  to  fulfil  a 
solemn  international  obligation  not  only  of  law  but  of 
honor,  which  no  self-respecting  man  could  possibly  have 
repudiated.  It  was  also  to  vindicate  the  principle  that 
small  nationalities  are  not  to  be  crushed,  in  defiance  of 
international  good  faith,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
strong  and  overmastering  Power."  This  is  far  above  the 
politics  of  the  piggery. 

So  education  also  has  its  pig  department,  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  is  the  bread  and  butter  side  of  educa- 
tion, that  by  which  the  pupil  is  expected  to  make  his 
living,  that  is,  to  earn  his  food  and  shelter  and  satisfy 
his  animal  wants  in  a  comfortable  and  decent  way.  It 
gives  a  man  his  vocation,  and  we  call  it  vocational  teach- 
ing. The  more  a  state  thinks  of  the  animal  side  of  its 
citizens  the  more  stress  it  will  put  on  the  pig  side  of 
education.  It  must  not  be  neglected,  for  we  must  eat 
and  be  clothed  and  sheltered;  but  men  are  much  more 
than  pigs  and  we  should  educate  our  children  to  be  men, 
not  superior  beasts. 

If  men  are  more  than  pigs,  and  if  their  superiority 
consists  in  their  power  of  knowing  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  good  and  the  bad,  a  human  education,  one  for 
men,  should  lay  the  bread-and-butter  foundations  broad 
and  deep,  to  provide  for  the  wants  common  to  man  and 
beast,  but  should  build  upon  them  the  temple  of  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  justice  which  the  old  Socratic  phil- 
osophy knew  was  the  glory  of  the  state.  It  would  fore- 
bode a  sad  future  for  the  republic  if  our  universities 
and  our  high-schools  should  come  to  exalt  the  arts 
above  the  sciences,  practical  education  above  pure 
knowledge. 


AMERICAN  BARBARISM 

THAT  this  is  a  barbarous  country,  in  spots,  is  un- 
deniable when  we  learn  that  in  1913  as  many  as 
seventy-nine  colored  men  and  women  were  killed  by 
mobs,  lynched  without  trial.  The  crimes  charged  against 
them  were  various,  some  serious,  others  trivial.  Some 
of  the  victims  were  doubtless  innocent.  The  figures 
prove  a  shocking  degree  of  barbarism  to  exist  with  us; 
and  the  only  relief  we  find  is  that  there  is  a  pretty 
steady  decrease  in  the  number.  In  1892  there  were  155 
lynched,  and  154  the  next  year.  At  this  rate  of  decrease 
we  may  be  quite  civilized  twenty  years  from  t\ow. 
There  have  been  only  twenty-two  lynchings  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year. 


Germans  Defeated 
on  the  Marne 


In  France  the 
tide  of  battle  has 
turned  and  the 
invaders  are  being  driven  back.  The 
Fabian  policy  of  the  allies  is  proving 
justified  by  events.  By  continually 
withdrawing  from  points  they  could 
not  hope  to  hold  they  have  kept  their 
armies  intact  except  for  battle 
losses,  and  they  were  ready  to  retal- 
iate just  as  soon  as  the  energy  of  the 
German  onsweep  had  slackened  thru 
the  exhaustion  of  their  troops,  their 
enormous  losses  and  the  withdrawal 
of  large  contingents  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  The  high  water  mark  of 
the  German  invasion  was  reached 
about  September  5,  when  they  occu- 
pied points  as  far  south  as  Provins 
by  their  right  and  Revigny  by  their 
center.  Along  the  convex  front  of  the 
Germans  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Verdun  to  Compiegne 
the  battle  raged  for  five  days,  with 
the  general  result  that  their  right 
was  crumpled  up  and  their  center 
driven  back  from  the  Marne. 

The  right  suffered  most  severely, 
for  as  soon  as  General  Kluck  turned 
aside  from  Paris  and  moved  south- 
east to  join  the  German  armies 
which  had  entered  France  from 
Luxemburg  he  w  s  immediately  at- 
tacked on  flank  and  rear  by  French 
and  English  from  the  Paris  side. 
The  allies  recaptured  in  rapid  suc- 
cession Compiegne,  Meaux,  Cha- 
teaux Thierry,  Sezannes  and  Mont- 
mirail. 

By  thi.s  movement  General  Kluck 
gained  a  more  direct  channel  of  sup- 
plie.s  with  Germany  from  the  east, 
but  he  sacrificed  the  long  line  of 
communication  along  the  path  by 
which  he  had  advanced  thru  Belgium 
and  northern  France.  Trains  of  am- 
munition and  supplies  on  their  way 
to  the  front  hy  this  route  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
At  Crepy-en-Valois,  south  of  Com- 
piegne, an  ammunition  column  more 
than  four  miles  long  was  captured 
by  a  cavalry  detachment  .sent  out  for 
that,  purpose  by  General  Pau.  The 
German  Holdier.s  who  are  taken  pris- 
oner are  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion  from  the  hard 
marching,  constant  fighting  and  lack 
of  fofxJ.  The  Germans  lost  many  of 
their  heavy  guns  during  the  retreat 
because  of  the  rainy  weather  and 
Kwampy  country. 

The  German  center  resting  upon 
the  Marne  at  Fievigny  has  been 
forced  hn/r-M  northward,  but  hold;«  the 
forent  of  Argonne,  between  RheimH 


"c^    International   News 

GOVERNOR  OF  BELGIUM  FOR  A  SEASON 
Field  Marshal  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  military 
governor  of  the  Bel^an  territory  conquered  by 
the  Germans,  which  has  been  annexed  for  the 
time    being    to    Germany 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

September  8 — French  and  English 
begin  to  drive  back  the  German 
right  wing.  Battle  of  Meaux. 
Fortress  of  Maubeuge  on  Bel- 
gian frontier  reported  taken. 

September  9 — French  attack  the 
German  center  along  the  Marne 
River.  British  and  Germans  fight- 
ing on  Lake  Nyassa  in  Africa. 

September  10 — Germans  retreat 
over  the  Aisne  River  between 
Sois.sons  and  Compiegne.  British 
on  the  Marne  capture  1500  men, 
four  great  guns,  six  machine 
guns  and  sixty  wagons.  Serbs 
capture  Semlin.  Turkey  repudi- 
ates  the  capitulations. 

September  11 — Germans  defeated 
at  Vitry-le-Fran(;ois.  Luneville 
retaken  by  the  French.  Austri- 
ans  routed  in  Russian  Poland. 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  invade 
Bosnia. 

September  12  —  Germans  attack 
Verdun  forts.  Complete  victory 
for  the  French  and  F]nglish  in 
the  five-day  battle  of  the  Marne. 
Australian  navy  .seizes  Bis- 
marck Archipelajfo.  Russians  re- 
tire before  Germans  in  P^ast 
Prussia. 

September  IS — Belgians  harassing 
German  lines  of  communications. 
Austrians  routed  in  Kussian  Po- 
lanrl.  Russians  claim  280,000 
Austrian   prisoners. 

September  H — (icrman  armieH  re- 
treat back  of  Kheims.  Austrians 
at  Rava-ruKka,  northwest  of 
L«Triberg,  defeated  by  Russian 
forres. 


and  Verdun.  The  German  left,  which 
had  long  been  engaged  in  an  attack 
upon  Nancy,  is  said  to  have  with- 
drawn with  heavy  losses,  and  the 
French  have  reoccupied  Luneville, 
on  the  Lorraine  frontier. 

Maubeuge,  the  first  of  the  French 
fortresses  to  be  attacked  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  they  crost  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, held  out  the  longest.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  about  a  fortnight  after  it 
was  besieged,  the  Germans  reported 
that  it  had  been  captured,  and  that 
40,000  men  and  four  hundred  guns 
had  fallen  in  their  hands.  The  report 
lacks  confirmation  from  the  side  of 
the  allies.  Maubeuge  was  a  town  of 
21,000  inhabitants  and  a  fortress 
of  the  first  class. 

The  Germans  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  the  chain  of  for- 
tresses defending  the  frontier  on  the 
side  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Verdun, 
the  most  northerly,  is  closely  in- 
vested, and  it  is  reported  that  some 
of  its  southerly  outposts  have  been 
taken. 


The  War 


When  the  storm  center 
swept  on  into  France, 
m  Belgium  ggigju^  ^^g  jeft  deso- 
late but  not  disheartened.  Every 
opportunity  to  harass  the  enemy 
was  utilized,  and  as  the  force  occu- 
pying Belgium  became  weaker  the 
raids  from  Antwerp  became  bolder, 
until  now  there  is  even  talk  of  recov- 
ering Brussels.  Belgium  was  rapidly 
drained  of  German  troops  because 
these  were  more  urgently  needed  in 
France  and  in  Poland.  Those  re- 
maining were  mostly  the  older  re- 
servists reinforced  by  10,000  ma- 
rines from  the  German  navy,  which 
is  taking  no  active  part  in  the  war. 
The  Germans  did  not  undertake 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  but  pushed 
their  raids  to  its  ramparts.  Ter- 
monde,  Maline,  Aerschot,  St.  Nico- 
las and  Lierre,  towns  lying  south  of 
Antwerp  and  within  twenty  miles, 
were  captured  and  burnt.  Ghent  es- 
caped this  fate  thru  the  tact  of  the 
burgomaster  and  the  interposition 
of  the  American  consul.  The  German 
commander  agreed  not  to  enter  the 
city  on  condition  of  receiving  speci- 
fied supplies  of  gasoline,  food  and 
fodder  to  the  value  of  $400,000.  The 
goods  demanded  were  collected 
ready  for  deliv(!ry  when  the  Belgian 
(iovernmont  prevented  it  by  reoccu- 
pying  the  city.  The  Belgian  troops, 
under  the  personal  l(!a(iership  of 
King  Alb(!rt,  have  extcuided  their 
radius  of  action  us  far  as  Louvnin, 
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Luckhart'a   pcrfurniinK  troupe   waa   in    France   when   war  broke   up   the   vaudeville  circuitii   and   were 
seized   for  transport   service   in    England.   They   are  being  taken   down    Fleet   street   in    London 


in  this  country,  altho  still  officially 
denied  in  England,  that  the  Belgians 
have  been  reinforced  by  Russians 
transported  from  Archangel  by  way 
of  Scotland. 


The  British 
Empire 


The   British   dominions 


were  sold  to  the  Ottoman  (Govern- 
ment, have  been  repaired  in  the  Gulf 
of  Ismid,  near  Constantinople,  and 
are  said  to  be  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  officers  and  crew.  They 
are  reported  to  have  attacked  the 
British  cruiser  "Warrior"  in  the 
iiusphorus  and  left  her  stranded, 
'i'he  rumor  that  German  officers  and 
inen  have  been  secretly  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, presumably  to  man  the 
Turkish  navy,  is  taken  as  evidence 
that  Turkey  intends  shortly  to  take 
part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  If  so 
Turkey  might  either  invade  Russia 
to  the  north,  Egypt  to  the  south  or 
the  Balkans  to  the  west. 

The  French  fleet  has  bombarded 
the  fortifications  of  Cattaro,  the 
Austrian  seaport  on  the  Adriatic 
next  to  Montenegro. 

The  British  light  cruiser  "Path- 
finder" was  blown  up  by  a  mine  in 
the  North  Sea  on  September  7.  The 
retiring  to  the  protection  of  the  an  all-British  railroad  from  Cairo  to  "Pathfinder"  was  of  2940  tons, 
Antwerp     fortifications     when     too     the  Cape.  carrying    268    men    and    nine    four- 

hardly  prest.  It  is  generally  believed         The  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the     inch   guns.   It  will   be   recalled   that 

Union  of  South  Africa  past  a  reso-  the  "Amphion"  was  lost  in  the  same 
lution  approving  of  the  action  of  the  way  just  a  month  before.  These  two 
British  Government,  "taken  in  de-  are  all  the  losses  of  the  British  navy, 
fense  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  while  the  German  has  lost  four 
justice  and  of  the  integrity  and  cruisers,  one  auxiliary  cruiser,  and 
sanctity  of  international  obliga-  several  destroyers  and  submarines, 
tions."  It  is  proposed  to  send  to  Earl  besides  the  forced  sale  of  the  dread- 
beyond  the  seas  are  re-  Kitchener  a  corps  of  British  and  nought  and  cruiser  to  Turkey.  One 
sponding  promptly  to  Dutch  Africander  scouts,  under  Austrian  cruiser  has  been  sunk, 
the  suggestion  that  they  clean  up  General  De  Wet,  the  Boer  comman-  The  British  Admiralty  rightly 
the  German  possessions  in  their  own  der  who  proved  nearly  a  match  for  congratulates  itself  on  having  swept 
vicinity.  The  Australian  navy  paid  a  General  Kitchener  in  the  South  Af-  the  seas  clear  of  German  commerce 
visit  to  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  a  rican  war. 
group  of  islands  northeast  of  Aus- 

The    German    dread- 
nought 
cruiser 

ain  Archipelago.  The  naval  landing  which  after  a  narrow  escape  from  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  announces 
party  met  with  a  stout  resistance  destruction  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  formation  of  one  marine  and 
from  the  little  garrison  at  Herberts- 
hohe,  on  the  island  of  Neu  Pom- 
mem,  for  the  road  was  mined  and 
the  'wireless  station  protected  by 
entrenchments.  The  Australians  lost 
three  men  and  the  Germans  some 
twenty  in  the  eighteen-hour  fight. 

The  capture  of  the  island  of 
Upolu,  in  German  Samoa,  was  effect- 
ed by  a  New  Zealand  expedition  of 
1500  men  on  August  29  without 
bloodshed.  The  German  officials  in 
charge  at  Apia  had  put  the  wireless 
out  of  commission  and  conveyed  the 
Government  and  private  funds  to 
Pago  Pago,  on  the  American  island. 
In  Africa^  a  British  gunboat  on 
Lake  Nyassa  shelled  the  German 
station  at  Langenburg,  German 
East  Africa,  and  a  German  expedi- 
tion of  400  which  had  invaded  Brit- 
ish Nyassaland  was  defeated  by  the 
British.  German  East  Africa  is  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  Cecil  Rhodes's  dream  of 


tralia  and  sout'heast  of  the  Philip- 
pines, once  known — and  perhaps  to 
be  known  again — as  the  New  Brit- 


Naval 
Movements 


and  having  transported  over  300,000 
troops  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  seat  of  war  without  the  loss 

'Goeben"     and    of  a  man. 

"  B  r  e  s  1  a  u,"        Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  First 


•  Amiens 


Maubeu^ft'A    i  -Q   >^ 


I  StraS7>kur;A 


2b      30     to 
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ALpiimI 


THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    MARNE 

The    engagement    which    took    place    during    the    week    of    September    7-14    is    oevtninly    one    of    the 

greatest    and   may   prove  to  be   one   of   the   decisive   battles   of   world   history.    The   li^ht    dottt\l    hue 

marks    the    limit    of   the    German    invasion    of    France;    the    heavy    dotted    line    their    pivsition    »fter 

the   battle.    They    have   since    retired    from    Chalons    and    Khein\s 
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two  naval  brigades,  comprising  15,- 
000  men,  all  trained  and  equipped 
for  service.  These  are  composed  of 
men  not  needed  at  present  on  the 
fleet. 

The  Admiralty  has  ordered  the 
North  Sea  closed  to  navigation  and 
announced  that  "  all  aids  to  naviga- 
tion on  the  east  coasts  of  England 
and  Scotland  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  without  further  warning."  The 
Germans  have  captured  fifteen  Eng- 
lish fishing  boats  and  the  German 
floating  mines  have  caused  the  loss 
of  at  least  nine  neutral  merchant 
vessels;  five  Danish,  two  Dutch,  one 
Norwegian  and  one  Swedish. 

^  ,  ,  ,  The  first  hostile  act  of 
Serbs  Invade      ^^^     ^^^^^    ^y^^    ^^^ 

Hungary  ^^^  bombardment  of 
Belgrade  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
artillery  from  Semlin  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Save  River  and  from 
monitors  on  the  Danube.  That  bom- 
bardment has  continued  more  or  less 
actively  from  July  29  to  September 
10,  when  Semlin  was  captured.  The 
city  was  taken  by  two  Servian  divi- 
sions, which  crossed  the  Save  and 
Danube  Rivers  by  pontoons  in  the 
night  and  attacked  unexpectedly 
from    the   hills    in    the    rear,    using 
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Underwood  <&  U nderuood 

AN   ENGLISH    WELCOME    FOR   THE    WOUNDED 

The    British    soldiers    who    were    so    warmly    received    in    Belgium    and    France    find    an    equally 

enthusiastic   greeting   when   they   are   carried   back   to   London   by   the   fortunes   of   war 


THK  KKKO  OK  THK  MKITI.SH   HKTHKAT 

''■  '<■     H'iriff     Hmith-Iv»rri»>n,     of     whom 

K''  'ill    Hir    .hihn    yrvnrh    wr'iif    Ihun    in 

hi«  'I'  ■  Th**  xnviriK  of   thw    |».ft    w'lriu  i,t 

*h*    »'  r    mr    ri,nittiHui\    on    th*-    tnornliiK 

'if  I'i    n<"/<T    huv   t<<"<'ri    ii/'f/)rfir<ll>ih«''l 

1"  •ri'ii-r  of  rnrv  nnd  iiniiKiinl  i-<nil- 
r.«-,-,  ,,.  ,■!/... ii  /  nn/l  'I'-tTmirmtlon  hn<l  tit-Pn 
r>r«M*nf    to    r><>riion«ll/    ftmiturl     tho    oporntl'irm" 


heavy  artillery  that  they  had  brought 
with  them.  According  to  reports 
from  Nish,  the  Servian  capital  pro 
tempore,  the  Austrians  lost  10,000 
men,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  victorious  army  proposes  next 
to  attack  Peterwardein,  forty  miles 
up  the  Danube  on  the  way  to  Buda- 
pest. The  Serbs,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Montenegrins,  have  also  begun 
the  invasion  of  Bosnia,  which  they 
desire  to  annex.  The  Montenegrins 
have  captured  Focha,  just  over  the 
border  from  the  Sanjak  of  Noviba- 
zar  and  less  than  forty  miles  from 
Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia, 
where  the  Austrian  Archduke  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand  was  assassinated  June 
29. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Aus- 
tria threw  a  force  said  to  number 
200,000  men  across  the  Save  and 
Drina  Rivers  into  Servia,  but  these 
were  attacked  with  fierce  energy  ry 
the  Serbs  and  suffered  a  disastr'-^s 
defeat  at  Shabatz  on  August  19.  The 
Serbs  claim  that  10,000  Austrians 
were  shot  or  drowned  and  30,000 
wounded.  The  rest  fled  back  across 
the  bridges  they  had  constructed  or 
wer(!  captured  by  the  Serbs,  so  Ser- 
vian soil  is  now  freed  from  the  in- 
vaders. 

^    ,       „  The     Turkish 

Turkey  Renounces  a  m  ba.ssador  at 
the  Capitulations  vVashington  an- 
nounccrl,  on  September  10,  that  the 
Ottoman  Government  had  abrf)gat(!d, 
a.H  from  the  Ist  of  October  next,  the 
conventions  known  as  th(!  f!apitula- 
tions  restricting  the  sovereignty  of 
Turkey  in  her  relationH  with  certain 
powers.  All  privileges  anfl  immnni- 
tieH  accessory  to  these  conventions 
or  issuing  therefrom  are  cfjually  re- 
penled.   ft  is  evident  from  thiH  that 


Turkey  intends  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  get  rid  of  those  re- 
strictions upon  its  independence  of 
action,  whicfi  the  powers  have  since 
the  eleventh  century  imposed  upon 
it.  Foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  at 
the  present  time  are  not  amenable  to 
the  Turkish  courts  except  by  consent 
of  their  own  consuls  or  diplomatic 
representatives,  and  the  tariff  duties 
of  the  Ottoman  Government  are 
under  the  control  of  foreign  powers. 
Similar  extraterritorial  rights  were 
formerly  enjoyed  by  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Japan,  but  were  abrogated 
a  few  years  ago  by  mutual  consent 
of  the  powers.  Ever  since  a  consti- 
tutional regime  has  been  established 
in  Turkey,  the  Young  Turks  have 
been  anxious  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  these  extraterritorial  privileges, 
which  they  regarded  as  derogatory 
to  a  civilized  state.  This  arbitrary 
action  by  Turkey  will  cause  great 
disturbance  in  business  and  appre- 
hension for  the  future  thruout  the 
world,  for  it  places  the  churches, 
.schools  and  hospitals  of  the  mission- 
aries at  the  mercy  of  Turkish  offi- 
cials, and  upsets  the  system  of  Turk- 
ish loans,  which  is  largely  based 
upon  the  customs.  A  hundred  per 
cent  increase  in  the  rates  levied  upon 
American  goods  imported  into  Tur- 
key has  be(rn  already  announced.  Our 
Government  will  protest  against  this 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  th(»  tr(!aty  provision  giving  the 
United  States  equal  commercial 
privileges  with  other  nations.  The 
I'ope,  [Benedict  XV,  will  also  raise 
objections  because  of  the  religions 
interests  imper*iled.  It  is  surmised 
that  this  action  has  been  taken  at 
th(!  instigation  of  (Jermany,  which 
would  })('  glad  to  s<!(!  'i'urkey  involved 
in    I  he    Murof)ean    war.    English    and 
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BETTER    THAN    NEUTRALITY:    IMPARTIAL    SERVICE    TO    ALL    BELLIGERENTS 
American  nurses  anU  Burgeons  to  thf  number  of   154  who  sailed  on  the  "Red  Cross"  to  carry  relief 

to  the  wounded  of  all  the  armies 


French  papers  have  suggested  that 
the  United  States  should  dispatch 
warships  to  Turkish  ports  in  order 
to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the 
Christians.  This  elicited  from  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  A.  Rustem  Bey,  an  outburst 
of  indignation  exprest  in  the  follow- 
ing very  undiplomatic  language: 

Since  a  large  number  of  American 
papers  are  siding  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  this  affair,  I  will  permit 
myself  to  say  that  the  thought  of  the 
lynchings  which  occur  daily  in  the 
United  States  and  the  memory  of  the 
"water  cures"  in  the  Philippines  should 
make  them  chary  of  attacking  Turkey 
in  connection  with  acts  of  savagery 
committed  by  her  under  provocation 
compared  with  which  the  economic  com- 
petition of  an  Italian,  or  the  sniping  of 
a  Filipino,  or  even  the  outrage  of  a 
negro,  are  as  nothing. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  in  reality  could  never  happen, 
that  the  negroes  were  discovered  to  be 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Jap- 
anese to  facilitate  the  invasion  of  the 
United  States  by  the  latter,  how  many 
of  them  would  be  left  alive  to  tell  the 
tale? 

Great  Britain  and  France  have  em- 
barked upon  a  new  campaign  of  provo- 
cation against  Turkey,  secretly  hoping 
that  as  a  result  of  it  something  un- 
toward may  happen  in  that  country  to 
confirm  their  sinister  predictions,  so 
that  the  United  States  will  be  finally 
prevailed  upon  to  dispatch  warships  to 
the  Levant,  and  thus  get  mixt  in  the 
European  fray  on  the  Allies'  side;  but 
I  believe  the  Administration  is  too  saga- 
cious to  fall  into  such  a  vulgar  trap. 


Peace 
Movements 


Rumors  of  peace  have 
been  rife  during  the 
week,  but  so  far  no 
definite  outcome  is  apparent.  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  American  member  of  The 
Hague  tribunal  and  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey,  was  in  England 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  was  in 
close  touch  with  the  British  Foreign 
Minister,  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Since 
his  return  he  has  acted  as  an  unoffi- 
cial intermediary  and  has  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  the  German 
and    French    ambassadors    and    Mr. 


Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan.  On  Septem- 
ber 7  the  Secretary  of  State  is  said 
to  have  cabled  to  Berlin  to  inquire 
if  proposals  of  American  mediation 
would  be  acceptable  at  this  stage.  No 
reply  has  been  made  public.  The 
allies  seem  to  be  determined,  so  far 
as  may  be  judged  from  unofficial 
utterances,  to  continue  the  war  until 
Germany  is  thoroly  crushed. 

On  September  4  Emperor  William 
addrest  a  complaint  to  President 
Wilson  that  the  allies  were  using 
dumdum  bullets.  He  asserted  that 
such  bullets  had  been  found  in  the 
French  fort  at  Longwy  in  thou- 
sands, and  on  French  and  English 
soldiers,  and  further: 

I  solemnly  protest  to  you  against  the 
way  in  which  this  war  is  being  waged 
by  our  opponents,  whose  methods  are 
making  it  one  of  the  most  barbarous  in 
history.  Besides  the  use  of  these  awful 
weapons,  the  Belgian  Government  has 
openly  incited  the  civil  population  to 
participate  in  the  fighting,  and  has  for 
a  long  time  carefully  organized  their 
resistance. 

The  cruelties  practised  in  this  guer- 
rilla warfare,  even  by  women  and 
priests,  toward  wounded  and  doctors 
and  hospital  nurses  were  such  that 
eventually  my  generals  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  strongest  measures  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty  and  frighten  the  blood- 
thirsty population  from  continuing 
their  shameful  deeds.  Some  villages  and 
even  the  old  town  of  Louvain,  with  the 
exception  of  its  beautiful  town  hall, 
had  to  be  destroyed  for  the  protection 
of  my  troops. 

WiLHELM    I.    R. 

President  Poincare  replied  by  de- 
nying the  charge  and  declaring  that 
"Germany  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  has  used  dumdum  bullets 
and  violated  daily  the  law  of  na- 
tions." 


Ways    of    raising    rev- 

^r'^'if.  enue  to  meet  the  deficit 
War  Deficit     ^^^^^^^    ^^,    ^^^   ^^j,.^^ 

off  of  the  customs  receipts  are  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 


This  deficit  President  Wilson,  in  his 
address  to  Congress  last  week,  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,000. 

In  a  tentative  measure  the  com- 
mittee proposed  to  fall  back  on  the 
income  tax,  raising  the  rate  for  cer- 
tain classes  and  lowering  the  amount 
of  exemption,  to  provide  a  large  part 
of  the  needed  income  with  increased 
internal  revenue  taxes  on  beer  and 
whisky  and  taxes  on  such  newer 
forms  of  luxury  as  motion  picture 
shows  and  automobiles.  As  it  finally 
emerges  from  committee  the  income 
tax  feature,  owing  to  the  President's 
objections,  has  been  eliminated,  and 
beer,  wine  and  freight  bills  are 
made  to  bear  the  bigger  burden. 

By  taxing  freight  bills,  the  com- 
mittee hopes  to  raise  $65,000,000  an- 
nually. On  all  bills  of  lading  a  3  per 
cent  tax  is  to  be  levied,  to  be  collect- 
ed by  the  railroads,  of  which  1  per 
cent  is  to  be  retained  by  them  to 
cover  its  costs.  The  Democrats  point 
out  in  defense  that  a  similar  meas- 


From    The   Inaepenaenc's    ^^pecuU    VorrtMpunaent 

A  FATE  INTENDED  FOR  THE  PALACE 

This  house,  about  a  block  from  the  palace,  where 

the    Queen    of    Belgium    and    her    children    were 

sleeping,    was    wrecked    by    the    Zeppelin    bombs 

thrown    into   Antwerp    on    August    24 

ure  was  resorted  to  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  1898. 

Chairman  Underwood,  in  a  state- 
ment made  public  on  Thursday, 
points  out  that  to  have  depended  up- 
on an  income  tax  provision  or  the 
raising  of  internal  revenue  rates 
would  have  been  to  postpone  the  im- 
mediate collection  of  the  tax,  and 
thus  would  not  have  aided  the  Gov- 
ernment's purpose  not  to  draw  on  its 
cash  reserves  carried  in  the  coun- 
try's banks. 

As  the  bill  now  stands  it  provides 
an  additional  tax  of  50  cents  a  barrel 
on  beer  and  20  cents  a  gallon  on 
wine,     which,     tt^gothcr     with     tho 
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freight  bill  provision,  will  produce  a 
total  revenue  of  $107,000,000,  or  $7,- 
000,000  more  than  President  Wilson 
asked  for. 

The  second  veto  that  President 
Wilson  has  had  to  resort  to  in  his 
administration  was  forwarded  to 
Congress  on  Friday,  when  the  bill 
amending  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
act  was  returned  without  presiden- 
tial approval.  The  bill  provided  that 
the  limit  of  individual  deposits  in 
the  postal  banks  be  raised  to  $1,000 
and  that  the  funds  of  the  banks 
might  be  placed  by  the  Government 
in  state  and  other  banks  which  are 
not  now  members  of  the  new  Federal 
Reserve  banking  system. 

It  was  to  this  latter  provision  that 
President  Wilson  objected.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  unwise  to  give  banks 
not  members  of  the  new  system  equal 
privilege  with  those  that  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  Government.  The 
President  suggests  that  an  addi- 
tional twelve  months  be  given  the 
non-member  banks  in  which  to  sur- 
render Government  deposits.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bill  will  be  re-en- 
acted after  it  has  been  amended  to 
meet  the  President's  objections. 

^  ^  Despite     the     re- 

Carranza  Reports  ^^  gathering 

Mexico  Peaceful     ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^ 

revolution  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec  and  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists to  put  down  the  revolt 
in  Oaxaca,  Carranza  telegraphed  to 
Washington  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  that  "peace  and  the  best  of 
harmony  now  prevail  thruout  the 
zone  controlled  by  the  Con.stitution- 
alists,  which  virtually  covers  the 
entire  republic." 

Carranza  denies  the  reported 
shooting  of  policemen  in  Mexico 
City,  or  that  ex-Federal  officers  have 
-been  put  to  death.  He  belittles  the 
activities  of  Zapata,  and  cite.s  his 
promotion  of  Villa  to  be  a  general  of 
division  on  September  8,  as  a  denial 
of  the  reported  breach  between  the 
two  revolutionist  chiefs. 

That  Villa  and  (Carranza  had 
rear;hed  a  basis  of  agreement  became 
known  in  Washington  thru  the  dis- 
closuro  of  the  fact  that  General 
Obregon,  the  personal  friend  and 
closcHt  advi.ser  of  General  Carranza, 
had  signed  the  proposals  of  General 
Villa  for  an  electoral  program.  These 
propf^nh  were  laid  br-fore  Paul 
Fuller,  the  President's  representa- 
tive in  Mexico,  and  are  known  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  program  is  briefly  this: 

That  a  forivintiori  of  thi:  ^Ml^^(nU•H  of 
th«  army  it*-.  rn\\i-(l  U>  arrange  th»;  rlatc 
f)f  fh*-  cU'vX'uiu  for  O/DgrftHB,  President 
and   V\rt--f'rc^uU-nt. 

That  no  military  man  \>p.  a  randiflat^- 
for  f'rfnifitrni  or  VUa-Vrt-nUlcnt  or  ai>v- 
trnor  of  any  xtat*;. 


That  a  civilian  take  charge  of  the 
Provisional  Government  to  hold  elec- 
tions. 

That  a  general  amnesty  be  declared, 
except  as  to  those  who  committed  the 
crime  or  participated  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Madero  and  Suarez. 

That  the  officers  of  the  old  Federal 
Army  who  can  show  clean  records  shall 
be  taken  into  the  new  national  army. 

That  all  reforms  be  put  thru  in  an 
energetic  manner,  but  on  a  legal  and 
constitutional  basis. 

While  progress  toward  peace  is 
thus  being  made  in  one  direction, 
new  disturbances  are  apparently 
gathering  headway  in  another.  The 
Zapatista  bands  have  grown  increas- 
ingly daring.  Last  week  they  cut  off 
the  water  supply  of  Mexico  City,  and 
under  the  cover  of  night  even  en- 
tered the  capital,  succeeding  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  before  troops  could 
be  mustered.  On  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  General  Aguilar  has 
captured  three  railway  trains  to  aid 
in  the  advance  of  his  revolutionary 
troops. 

By  orders  from  Washington  the 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  arms 
into  Mexico  was  lifted  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  As  a  result  the  shipments 
being  held  at  Vera  Cruz  and  at  El 
Paso  have  been  released.  The  lifting 
of  the  embargo  was  hailed  by  the 
Constitutionalists  as  tantamount  to 
a  virtual  recognition  of  Mexico's 
new  government. 


Results  of 


Outstanding  in 

^  .  the       primary 

September  Primaries     ^^^^^^^^    ^^.^^ 

mark  the  opening  of  the  fall  cam- 
paign was  the  nomination  of  Roger 


Sullivan,  long  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic "boss"  of  Illinois,  as  the 
party's  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator.  Sullivan  defeated  Congress- 
man Lawrence  B.  Stringer,  his  near- 
est opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  more 
than  50,000.  The  victory  was  espe- 
cially notable  because  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  campaign  and  the  for- 
midable forces  lined  up  against  Sul- 
livan, including  no  less  than  Gover- 
nor Dunne,  United  States  Senator 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  and  Mayor 
Harrison,  of  Chicago.  Secretary  of 
State  William  J.  Bryan  had  also  con- 
demned the  Sullivan  candidacy.  For 
the  Republican  Senatorial  nomina- 
tion Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman, 
who  is  seeking  to  be  returned,  was 
successful  over  William  E.  Mason, 
ex-United  States  Senator.  The  Pro- 
gressive nomination  went  without 
opposition  to  Raymond  Robbins. 

Elsewhere  in  Illinois  the  Repub- 
lican "Old  Guard"  reported  victories 
in  the  nominations  of  former  Speak- 
er Joseph  G.  Cannon,  former  Con- 
gressmen Rodenberg  and  McKinley. 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  was  opposed  by 
Dr.  Elmer  B.  Coolley,  a  wealthy 
physician,  also  of  Danville,  and  won 
by  more  than  3000  votes. 

In  Colorado  the  Democrats  chose 
former  Senator  Thomas  M.  Patter- 
son as  their  candidate  for  Governor, 
while  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Thomas  was  unopposed. 

The  Republicans  of  Vermont 
nominated  W.  P.  Dillingham  for 
Senator  and  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Charles  W.  Gates  for 
Governor. 


lliiTTiK   iV    hvtiny 

THK    HKVKN    KAn,llOAI>    I'UKHIDKN'IH    WIfO    AI'l-KA  l-KI)    TO    I'KKHIDKNT    Wll.HON 

From  th«'  l«-fl,,  AUxrl  .(,  KnrllriK,  prcHiclcnl  of  Ihi-  ChlciiKO.  Milwiiiil<<-c  ft  HI.  riiiil  It.  R.  ;  Diinicl 
Wllliir'l,  of  the  UiiHirn'.r<-  &  Ohio;  Miili'  Hokli-Ti,  iit  I h>'  Chii-iiKo.  HiirliiiKlon  *  tjuini'v  ;  I'liiiik 
Trufriliiill,  >hiilrrrin/i  of  I  tic  Koiir'l  of  'rruHlccii  nf  Ihf  (!1ii'hii|iciiI<i'  A  Oliio,  Mini  of  I  lii'  Miimoiirl, 
KnnHiw  &  'I'<'XUH  ;  I'liirfnx  tlurrlKori.  of  Wn-  .SodIIktm  IliiilromI  ;  Siiiniifl  Ki'ii.  of  llii-  I'l'iinnylvimlii  ; 
nri'J     Kiiwmril     I'Bynori     lliplify,    wf     thi-     Snnlii     l''iv     'Ihr     li'Xl     of     lhi"lr    Hliit<-mi>ril      Ih     ii'iiriiilol     In 

'"Ilia    Markat    Placa"    this    wa«k 


BELCUUM'S  APPEAL  TO  AMERICA 

BY   KMILK   VANDKKVELDE 


HKLUIAN    OABINKT    MINISTKK   ANU    INTEKNATIONAL   SOCIALIST   LKAUKU 


M.  [  aiulti  itldt  ifs  a  mtmher  of  the 
Cualitiuu  Cabinet  formed  of  men  of 
all  parties  to  defend  Belgium  in  the 
time  of  invasion  and  spoliation.  Only 
under  such  circumstances  of  urgent 
national  need  would  a  good  Socialist 
feel  himself  justified  in  joining  his 
political  opponents  in  official  posi- 
tion. M.  i  anderi'elde  is  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion sent  by  Belgium  to  lag  that 
country's  case  before  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  commission  landed  in 
New  York  on  Thursday  the  tenth, 
and  before  proceeding  to  Washing- 
ton M.  Vandervelde  wrote  for  The 
Independent  the  following  statement 
of  Belgium's  case  and  of  the  Social- 
ist view  of  the  Great  War,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Andre  Tridon. — 
The  Editor. 

THE  International  has  always 
found  itself  since  its  reorgan- 
ization in  1889  in  unanimous 
accord  on  questions  of  general  policy. 
That  accord  still  prevailed  on  the 
eve  of  the  present  war.  Even  after 
Austria  had  begun  hostilities  against 
Servia,  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Bureau  in  Brussels 
were  fully  agreed  that,  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace,  Germany  should  exert 
pressure  on  Austria,  and  France  and 
England  on  Russia.  Their  efforts, 
however,  proved  unavailing;  war  be- 
came general  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Socialist  proletariat  found  itself  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  camps. 


What  made  our  situation  the  more 
tragic  was  the  conviction  held  on 
both  sides  that  this  war  was  one  of 
defense,  one  in  which  it  was  the  So- 
cialist's duty  to  join  hands  with  all 
other  classes  and  parties. 

That  Belgians  or  Frenchmen 
should  hold  that  belief  is  most  nat- 
ural; for  they  were  attacked.  They 
are  acting  in  legitimate  defense.  But 
the  Germans,  too,  consider  them- 
selves in  jeopardy;  they  invoke  the 
Slav  peril  as  an  excuse  for  their  atti- 
tude. They  pretend  to  be  the  victims 
of  an  aggression  and  we  have  seen 
the  Social  Democrats  casting  their 
votes  with  the  other  parties  in  the 
Reichstag  in  favor  of  the  war  appro- 
priations. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  berate  them 
for  their  action.  We  fully  realize  how 
terribly  difficult,  nay,  agonizing, 
their  situation  must  have  been.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  influence  public 
opinion  by  spreading  false  news.  But 
even  leaving  that  aside  our  German 
comrades  found  themselves  upon  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  vote  against 
the  war  credits  meant  to  deliver  their 
country  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sian invader;  to  vote  for  them  meant 
to  supply  their  Government  with 
arms  against  England,  France  and 
Belgium,  in  a  word  against  the  de- 
mocracy of  Western  Europe. 

Of  the  two  evils  they  chose  that 
which  appeared  to  be  the  least.  In 
their  hatred  of  Czarism  they  voted 
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A    BY-PRODUCT   OF   GERMANY'S   WAR   METHODS 
Wreckage   in   the   house    of   an    Antwerp    physician,    where    two    girls    were    killed    anil    the    doctor 

seriously  wounded  by  the  Zeppelin's  bombs 
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lor  the  war  credits,  thus  solving  the 
redoubtable  problem  of  conscience 
which  confronted  them. 

1  repeat  that  I  cannot  blame  them ; 
we  are  glad  to  think,  however,  in 
.spite  of  the  trials  our  country  is  un- 
dergoing, that  the  Belgian  Socialists, 
like  the  French  Socialists,  never  had 
to  hesitate  for  a  second  as  to  what 
policy  they  were  to  adopt. 

Indeed,  our  duties  coincided  en- 
tirely with  our  principles.  By  oppos- 
ing German  militarism  we  were  not 
only  fighting  for  our  independence, 
but  for  the  freedom  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe. 

As  far  as  Belgium  is  especially 
concerned,  there  was  not  one  single 
Socialist  who  from  the  first  minute 
did  not  agree  with  this  view.  By  the 
very  pronouncement  of  the  powers 
Belgium  was  and  should  have  re- 
mained neutral.  Her  neutrality  was 
guaranteed  by  Germany  as  much  as 
by  the  other  great  nations.  Its  viola- 
tion by  Germany  constituted,  as 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg 
admitted  in  the  Reichstag,  a  breach 
of  the  right  of  nations.  If  we  had 
submitted  to  that  act,  we  Belgians 
would  have  dishonored  ourselves;  we 
would  have  shirked  our  most  ele- 
mentary duty. 

And  now,  because  we  defended 
ourselves,  because  our  resistance  re- 
tarded the  German  advance,  and  per- 
haps decided  the  final  outcome  of  the 
war,  Germany  is  waging  against  us 
a  war  of  conquest  and  revenge. 

The  world  might  have  understood 
(without,  however,  excusing  such  a 
step)  why  the  Germans  in  their 
march  against  France  should  force 
Belgium  to  let  them  pass.  They  were 
not  satisfied,  however,  with  a  viola- 
tion of  our  territory.  They  have 
occupied  it.  They  pretend  to  make 
our  country  a  German  province,  and 
in  order  to  assure  their  domination 
they  have  established  a  reign  of 
terror. 

Among  the  documents  which  we 
have  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  which  the 
public  will  read  in  their  entirety, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  since 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  began  the 
German  commanders  have  commit- 
ted, ordered  or  countenanced  acts 
which  are  not  only  crimes  against 
mankind,  but  flagrant  violations  of 
international  law  and  of  The  Hague's 
war  regulations.  Women  have  boon 
assaulted.  Peaceful  citizens,  harm- 
less nonconibatants  have  been  either 
taken  into  captivity  or  put  to  death. 
Villages  have  boon  burnt  to  the 
ground.  Louvain  with   its  chuiYhev««. 
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its  art  treasures,  the  famous  library 
of  its  university,  Vise  and  Termonde 
have  been  destroyed. 

If  such  acts  did  not  call  forth  the 
world  over  an  irresistible  wave  of 
indignation  and  reprobation  nothing 
would  remain  of  the  international 
statutes  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  the  public  con- 
science has  formulated  and  codified. 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  first  nation  to  in- 
corporate those  principles  in  its 
instructions  to  armies  in  the  field. 
This  country  also  took  the  initiative 
in  calling  together  the  Second  Peace 


Conference.  That  conference  set 
down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war- 
fare: The  Hague  regulations  of 
1907. 

To  those  rules  Germany  sub- 
scribed. Before  the  assembly  of 
nations  she  engaged  not  to  forfeit 
them.  For  the  breaking  of  that  en- 
gagement she  is  answerable  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
that  we  address  ourselves,  but  we 
wish  to  direct  a  special  appeal  to  the 
Socialists. 

Our  party  comrades  in  Germany 
and  those  residing  in  this   country 


who  share  their  opinions  may  not 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  war  and  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  it.  They  may  feel  that  in  this 
conflict  their  duty  is  to  rally  to  the 
defense  of  Germany.  We  ask  them, 
nevertheless,  to  protest  with  us 
against  acts  which  cast  on  warfare 
the  stigma  of  shame.  We  beg  them 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  facts  which 
we  are  now  denouncing  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  We  are 
convinced  that  they  will  then  join  us 
in  our  disapproval  and  our  condem- 
nation of  them, 
Netv    York    City 


THE  PITIFUL  ARMY  OF  BELGIAN  REFUGEES 

BY  MAJOR  LOUIS   LIVINGSTON  SEAMAN 

A    CABLE    MESSAGE    KRO.M    THE   INDEPENDENT'S   SPECIAL   REPRESENTATIVE 

AMONG  the  war  charities  none  is  more  deserving  than  the  Double  White  Cross,  organized  at 
Ostend  principally,  but  also  at  Aurel,  Batonyi  and  other  towns.  Americans,  in  the  name  of  char- 
ity and  neutrality,  purpose  the  relief  of  destitute  refugees  from  the  sacked  and  burned  Belgian 
towns  and  villages.  Over  140,000  past  thru  Antwerp  during  my  stay  there.  All  these  have  been  shipped 
to  lrx;aIitieH  along  Ostend  railway  line,  in  anticipation  of  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  More  than  15,000 
poured  into  Ghent;  Bruges  is  also  overcrowded. 

The  terminal  of  the  railway  is  O.stend,  from  which  port  communication  with  England  is  still 
open.  This  is  also  crowded  with  refugees.  Some  have  been  shipped  to  England,  but  as  passage  is  refused 
to  children  under  fifteen  Ostend  is  fjver-congestfid.  More  than  800,  the  victims  of  inhuman  cruelty, 
are  now  housed  in  bath  cabins  brought  up  from  the  beach  and  placed  in  gardens  of  the  Royal  Villa. 
Some  came  from  the  siege  of  Louvain  and  the  vicinity  of  Malines  and  Tirlemont,  all  being  absolutely 
deHtitute.  In  several  cabins  I  saw  mothers  with  from  five  to  eight  children.  They  are  strong  and  well 
now,  but  starvation  is  their  fate  unless  succor  is  forthcoming. 

I  beg  that  help  may  be  promptly  sent,  for  they  will  soon  be  hungry  and  winter  is  near.  The  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Ostend,  H.  A.  Johnson,  has  agrecrl  to  receive  funds  and  remit  to  authorized  persons. 
Please  ask  the  help  of  the  Assfx-iatcfl  Press,  that  the  need  may  be  given  wid(;  publicity. 

I  was  with  the  Burgomaster  of  Ghent  yesterday  when  the  German  forces  wen;  approaching  the 
city,  f  believe  that  the  admirable  work  of  the  American  consul  and  his  representative  van  Hee  at  (Jhent. 
and  of  our  Pea/;e  Committee,  was  a  powerful  farter  in  saving  Ghent  from  submitting  to  humiliating 
terms  and  from  possible  destruction,  in  spite  of  the  wounding  of  two  (ierman  soldic^rs  by  Belgian  sol- 
dier«  in  front  of  the  American  consulate. 
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BELGIUM,    DEVASTATED  BY   FRIENDS  AND  ENEMIES 


xC)   /nternatiunui   /Veuia 

TKARINO    UP   THE    STRKETS    OF    ANTWERP    TO    FORM    HARRICADES 

The  turn  of  the  tiile  in    France  hut>   facihtated  otfenaive  operations    by    the    lielKian    forces    defending    Antwerp    and    these    precautions 

are   liliely  to  prove  unnecessary 
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CLEARING  THE  WAY   FOR  BELGIAN  GUN-FIRE 


Hundreds   of   buildings    and    whole   villages    about    Antwerp    have    been   razed  to  make  the  approaches   to  the   fortifications  impassable 

under    fire 


(t)   1  iiterniitional   News 

HUNGRY    AND    HOMELESS,    BY   GRACE    OF   THE    WAR    LORDS 
Refugees   by   thousands   are   thronging   into   the    Belgian   ports,    whither    they    have    tied    from    devastated    villages.    Sixty    thousand    aiv 
expected   in    England   shortly.    The   dog,    it   appears,    is    useful    not   only   for  artillery   service 


THE    RISE    OF    RUSSIA 

BY  JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY 


Mr.  Whelpley  is  one  of  the  leading 
American  writers  on  international 
commerce  and  emigration.  In  his 
most  recent  book,  "The  Trade  of  the 
World,"  he  explains  hoiv  the  United 
States  can  extend  its  foreign  trade. 
In  the  following  timely  article  he 
describes  from  personal  observation 
the  forces  that  are  raising  Russia  to 
a  dominant  position  in  world  politics, 
whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
war. — The  Editor. 

RUSSIA  is  the  most  prolific 
field  in  the  world  for  the  seek- 
er after  literary  thrills.  One 
of  England's  best  known  and  most 
widely  read  publicists  recently  said 
that  his  audience  had  been  so  thoroly 
well  trained  to  expectation  of  the 
melodramatic  in  anything  about  Rus- 
sia that  any  one  writing  of  practical 
affairs  in  connection  with  that  coun- 
try was  either  accused  of  being  a 
paid  agent  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, or  else  lost  his  audience  thru 
its  disappointment  or  boredom.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and 
yet  there  is  a  Russia,  and  a  Russian 
people,  all  too  little  known  to  other 
nations,  considering  the  enormous 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world  this 
country  is  now  playing. 

Russia  has  now  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lion. At  the  present  rate  of  increase 
there  will  be  about  two  hundred  mil- 
lion within  ten  years.  These  one 
hundred  and  seventy  million  people 
live  in  a  land  nearly  nine  million 
square  miles  in  extent,  or  almost 
three  times  as  large  as  the  United 
State.s.  Of  the  population,  about  fif- 
teen million  are  Mohammedans,  Bud- 
dhists, or  other  non-Christians,  about 
five  million  are  of  Jewish  faith,  and 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
are  of  the  various  sects  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  The  great  land  in  which 
these  people  live  has  nearly  two  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  forest,  an  area 
greater  than  half  of  r;anada.  The 
gffratest  system  of  waterways  on  the 
earth's  surfar;e  furnishes  at  present 
the  main  trade  channels  of  the  em- 
pire. Six  of  these  wonderful  rivern 
alone  have  a  t/'>tal  length  of  sixteen 
thousand  miles.  There  are  forty-five 
thousand  miles  of  railway,  or  more 
than  in  any  other  country  except  the 
United  States,  Oermany  coming  next 
with  seven  thousand  miles  less. 

These  are  facts  demonstrated  by 
figures  which  might  be  dull  but  for 
the  vastness  of  the  panorama  they 
stand  for.  They  are  in  a  way  neres- 
sary  U>  the  mental  picture  of  a  coun- 
try of  such  tremendou.T  proportions 
Hnd  such  vast  potentialities.  The 
land,  the  forests  and  the  rivers  have 


been  there  always.  From  the  dawn 
of  history  they  have  been  utilized  to 
a  certain  extent  by  human  beings, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  past  thirty 
years  that  they  have  become  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  system  of  or- 
derly industrial  development  by  a 
people  whose  intellectual  growth  is 
proceeding  on  parallel  lines.  In  fifty 
years  the  increase  of  population  in 
Russian  cities  has  averaged  over  300 
per  cent,  and  in  that  same  period  the 
population  of  Moscow,  the  industrial 
heart  of  Russia,  has  increased  from 
359,000  to  1,620,000,  or  nearly  500 
per  cent,  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
dustries has  changed  from  the  small 
shop  for  hand-workers  to  modern 
factories  employing  in  single  in- 
stances as  many  as  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple. Russia  is  now  the  second  largest 
cotton  consuming  countrj^  in  Europe, 
and  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Government 
at  Washington  credit  Russia  with 
less  than  $30,000,000  worth  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  where- 
as owing  to  the  fact  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  trade  is  indirect,  the  total 
is  at  least  five  times  that  amount. 
Over  $50,000,000  worth  of  American 
cotton  now  goes  to  Russia  each  year, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  $100,- 
000,000  worth  will  be  needed.  Har- 
vesting machinery  of  American  de- 
sign and  manufacture  is  sold  in  Rus- 
sia to  the  amount  of  over  $25,000,000 
annually.  American  life  insurance 
companies  are  carrying  over  $100,- 
000,000  insurance  in  Russia,  as 
shown  by  the  $25,000,000  kept  on 
deposit  in  Russian  banks  to  guaran- 
tee these  policies.  American  steel  and 
iion  products,  shoes,  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  fact,  something  in 
every  line  that  goes  toward  modern- 
izing the  life  of  a  country,  make  up 
the  total  of  the  Russian  imports. 
These  are  nearly  all  goods  that  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  but  "made  in 
America''  has  been,  until  the  recent 
misunderstanding  between  the  two 
nations  over  the  passport  question, 
a  supreme  recommendation  to  the 
Russian   buyer. 

No  such  progress  and  stirring  of 
new  life  could  come  to  any  country, 
no  matter  how  rich  in  natural  re- 
sou  rc(;s,  unless  it  arose  from  an 
awakening  of  th'-  people.  The  Duma 
has  finally  become  an  actual  working 
force  in  the  national  government, 
one  which  ministers  take  into  serious 
account  in  all  governmental  projects. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tfblishment  of  the  Zemstvos,  the 
Fiussian  form  of  [)opular  Ifx-al  gov- 
ernment, was  cflj'brated  last  year. 
Th*-  greatest  work  of  the  Zemstvos 
has     been     in     tin-     improvement    of 


roads,  the  assistance  of  agriculture, 
the  establishment  of  agricultural 
credits  and  farm  loans,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery. 

In  no  phase  of  social  development 
have  greater  changes  taken  place 
than  in  the  domain  of  the  education 
of  the  people.  There  are  now  over 
six  million  children  at  school,  or 
nearly  half  as  many  as  attend  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  universities  have  been  thrown 
open  to  women  and  nearly  six  thou- 
sand are  enrolled  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg University  alone,  in  the  clashes 
of  history,  mathematics  and  law. 
The  expenditure  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment for  educational  purposes 
this  year  will  amount  to  nearly  $100,- 
000,000.  There  are  now  four  thou- 
sand Russian  agricultural  societies, 
fifteen  thousand  pupils  in  the  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  last  year  three 
hundred  thousand  farmers  attended 
lectures  given  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  till  the /land.  Over  five  thousand 
agricultural  specialists  are  employed 
by  the  Government  to  assist  the 
farmer.  There  are  many  defects  in 
these  educational  facilities,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  population  they  are 
limited,  but  that  they  exist  at  all  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  past  conditions. 

For  five  years  the  Government  has 
carried  on  a  great  work  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Siberia,  and  a  minimum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple is  being  moved  each  year  from 
congested  districts  in  western  Rus- 
sia to  the  free  lands  farther  east. 
Communal  ownership  is  being  done 
away  with,  and  fifty-four  million 
acres  of  farms  have  now  come  under 
individual  workings.  The  Govern- 
ment has  spent  over  ten  million  dol- 
lars the  last  five  years  in  this  work 
of  agricultural  land  organization. 
Over  $65,000,000  has  been  .spent  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  assisting  Rus- 
sian immigration  into  southern  Si- 
beria, and  the  single  great  trans- 
continental railroad  to  the  Far  East 
i.-;  blocked  during  the  summer  months 
with  the  hundreds  of  immigrant 
trains,  each  swarming  with  men, 
women  and  children  on  their  way  to 
the  open.  Siberia  to  the  Russian  of 
P^urope  now  stands  for  what  America 
did  tf)  the  alien  land-seekers  of  the 
eighties  and  /lineties. 

In  the  effort  to  increase  the  yield 
of  cotton  within  the  empire,  ambi- 
tious plans  have  been  made  to  irri- 
gate over  eight  million  acres  of  land 
in  Turkestan,  at  a  co.st  of  $80,000,- 
000,  and  a  notable  beginning  has 
been  made  on  this  work.  In  1900 
Fiussia  produced  thirty-one  per  cent 
'  f  the  f)il  of  the  world,  buf  r)wing  to 
the    re<;ent   slackening   of    the;    Raku 
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output,  this  percentage  has  de- 
creased. This  decrease,  huwever,  has 
stimulated  ilevelopment  of  coal  min- 
ing, for  which  there  is  a  practically 
unlimited  field.  The  building  of  new 
railroads  and  the  improvement  of 
river  navigation  are  two  items  in  the 
national  expenditure  which,  by  them- 
selves, equal  the  entire  disbursement 
of  many  smaller  countries. 

Far  more  significant  than  the  ac- 
tual figures  of  the  spread  of  educa- 
tional facilities  in  Russia  is  the  un- 
doubted rapid  awakening  of  the  men- 
tality of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
comparatively  new  and  more  or  less 
sudden  demand  for  reading  matter 
has  led  to  keen  competition  in  the 
publishing  world,  and  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  complaint  of  the  amount 
at  least  of  the  reading  matter  which 
the  subscriber  can  get  for  his  money. 
For  instance,  The  Niva,  the  Russian 
Family  Herald,  which  costs  $3.75  a 
year,  gives  away  to  each  subscriber 
twenty-five  volumes  of  the  works  of 
Korolenko,  the  complete  works  of 
Rostand,  the  complete  works  of  Mai- 
koff,  and  many  occasional  feature 
supplements  of  the  journal  itself. 
The  Little  Lark,  published  at  $2.50 
a  year,  gives  fifty  illustrated  vol- 
umes, and  in  addition  many  "works 
of  art"  in  the  shape  of  chromos. 
The  Messenger  of  Knowledge,  pub- 
lished at  $4.50  a  year,  among  other 
things  presents  its  readers  with 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization, 
Haeckel's  Theory  of  the  Universe, 
Draper's  Evolution  of  Europe,  books 
by  Tolstoi  and  Rousseau,  a  History 
of  Science,  Lubbock's  Hoio  to  Live, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  catalog. 
The  cheapness  of  printing  and  the 
profit  from  advertisements  are  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  "money's  worth"  which 
is  offered  to  subscribers. 


It  requires  a  nice  mental  balance 
to  estinuite  values  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Russian  people,  and  to 
give  pro[)er  proportion  to  the  strange 
anomalies  witnessed  in  the  conduct 
of  Russian  affairs.  One  important 
thing  should  be  especially  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  is  the  close  mental 
alliance  between  the  Slav  and  the 
Oriental.  The  Slav  is  on  the  border- 
land of  Western  civilization  not  only 
in  material,  but  in  spiritual  things 
as  well.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
serfs  were  made  free;  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple was  first  attempted  to  any  de- 
gree, and  it  is  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  or  less  that  Western  ideas 
have  had  even  restricted  access  to 
the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  For  generations  a  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  priesthood  held  au- 
tocratic sway,  and  none  questioned 
the  supremacy  of  their  right.  Both 
bureaucracy  and  priesthood  are  yield- 
ing perforce  to  the  progressive 
movement,  but  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  communities  in  the  vast 
hinterland  of  Russia  practically  un- 
touched by  the  forces  of  modern  life. 

No  matter  how  lyise  or  progres- 
sive a  Government  might  prevail  in 
St.  Petersburg,  the  great  machine 
of  the  office-holders  possesses  a  cer- 
tain immutability  which  renders  all 
effort  vain  to  bring  about  vital  and 
immediate  change  in  methods  and 
point  of  view.  The  task  of  govern- 
ment in  Russia  is  herculean  in  pro- 
portion as  compared  with  that  in 
other  countries.  The  old  struggling 
with  the  new,  great  questions  of 
ways  and  means,  enormous  diversity 
of  race,  religion  and  prejudice,  all  to 
be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  may 
best  serve  the  peaceful  purposes  of 
state.  Those  who  have  watched  with 
intelligence  and  personal  knowledge 


the  evolution  of  life  in  Russia  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  past  are  aware  of 
marvelous  changes  for  the  better 
which  have  come  to  pass,  and,  great 
in  themselves  as  they  may  be,  these 
same  changes  are  even  more  signifi- 
cant in  the  promise  they  hold  for 
what  is  to  happen  in  the  ten  years 
now  to  come. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  upon 
which  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion,  and  that  is  as  to  the  part 
Russia  is  to  play  in  economic  history 
in  the  near  future.  As  a  food-pro- 
ducing area  the  country  will,  as  it 
develops,  keep  prices  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable level  the  world  over.  The 
wood  of  her  forests  will  take  the 
place  of  the  lessening  output  else- 
where. As  a  market  for  products  of 
the  labor,  of  all  the  Western  nations, 
Russia  stands  supreme  as  the  great- 
est potential  buyer.  The  Russian 
peasant  is  a  simple,  honest  and  in- 
dustrious man.  Tremendous  in  his 
physique,  virile  in  his  stock,  and 
peaceful  in  his  life  and  intentions. 
The  country  itself  is  largely  agricul- 
tural and  will  always  remain  so  , 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  popula-  \ 
tion  at  the  present  time  owes  its  liv- 
ing to  the  land. 

Such  a  country  as  this  has  its  des- 
tiny written  clear  in  these  days, 
when  the  struggle  for  bread  in  urban 
communities  of  the  West  dominates 
national  political  policies  thru  the 
vital  shortages.  A  score  of  recent 
events  can  be  and  will  be  instanced 
to  prove  that  Russia  is  still  in  hope- 
less bondage  to  medieval  things.  The 
only  way,  however,  to  give  these  their 
true  value  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
is  to  judge  the  forces  at  work  as  a 
v/hole,  and  in  this  true  perspective 
the  vision  loses  many  of  its  most 
somber  tints. 

London,  England 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WALKS  AT  MIDNIGHT 


BY  VACHEL  LINDSAY 


It  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state 

That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town 

A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will  not  rest 

Near  the  old  court-house  pacing  up  and  down. 

Or  by  his  homestead,  or  the  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  play, 

Or  thru  the  market,  on  the  well-worn  stones 
He  stalks  until  the  dawn-stars  burn  away. 

A  bronzed,  lank  man !  His  suit  of  ancient  black, 
A  famous  high  top-hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 

Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure  that  men  love. 
The  prairie-lawj^er,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 

He  is  among  us,  as  in  times  before! 
And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass  the  door. 


His  head  is  bowed.  He  thinks  on  men  and  kings. 

Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  sleep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why. 

Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war-lords  burn  his  heart. 

He  sees  the  dreadnoughts  scouring  every  main. 
He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapt  shoulders  now 

The  bitterness,  the  folly  and  the  pain. 

He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 

Shall  come; — the  shining  hope  of  Europe  free; 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Workers'  Earth 

Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp  and  Sea. 

It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  n\urder  still. 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 

Seem  yet  in  vain.  And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 
Springfield,    lUhtoix 


WHAT  WAR  MEANS  TO  BERLIN 


Bain 


ENTHUSIASM   WHEN   THE   KAISER   TALKS 


The   picture,   one  of   the   first   to   come   out   of   Germany  since   the    war  befran,  shows  the  Kaiser  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin 
when    he   uttered    ihe    now   famous    speech,    "Sie    haben    die    Waffen     in    meinen    Handen    gedriickt  !" — "They    have    prest    the    weapons 

into    my    hands  !" 
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THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


THE  RUSSIAN  CONQUEST  OF  POLAND 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  GERMANY   AND  AUSTRIA 


JrST  a  hundred  years  ago  this 
September  six  nionarehs  and  the 
Itading  diplomats  of  Europe  met 
in  Vienna  and  in  the  intervals  of  a 
round  of  festivities  costing  $50,000 
a  day,  occupied  themselves  with  put- 
ting together  the  map  of  Europe- 
which  Napoleon  had  dissected.  Under 
tlie  skillful  hands  of  such  men  as 
Austrian  Metternich,  French  Talley- 
rand and  English  Castlereagh  boun- 
daries were  shifted  back  and  forth 
and  kings  moved  here  and  there  until 
the  map  assumed  an  orderly  appear- 
ance— on  paper,  that  is,  for  naturally 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  wishes 
of  the  peoples  represented  by  the 
parti-colored  patches. 

The  most  bothersome  of  the  coun- 
tries was  Poland,  which  had  been 
three  times  partitioned  between 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  not 
for  long.  The  partition  effected  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  been 
maintained  until  now.  The  Czar  got 
for  his  share  six-sevenths  of  Poland, 
promising  to  treat  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom  with  an  army  of  its 
own,  a  liberal  constitution,  freedom 
of  the  press,  etc.  How  well  the  Czar 
has  kept  these  promises  is  another 
story  which  the  reader  does  not  need 
to  be  told.  The  remainder  of  Poland 
was  about  equally  divided  between 
Prussia  and  Austria;  Prussia  get- 
ting what  is  now  called  Posen  and 
West  Prussia,  and  Austria  getting 
Galicia.  Prussia  was  also  given  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  so  became  the 
guardian  of  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  frontiers  of  Germany,  a  gift 
that  opened  the  way  to  her  future 
greatness  and  is  the  source  of  her 
present  distress.  And  finally  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  aggrandized  Russia  from  threat- 
ening western  Europe,  deprived  her 
Oi  two  coveted  strongholds,  placed  at 
strategic  points  where  the  Vistula 
river  enters  and  leaves  her  Polish 
provinces,  Cracow  on  the  southwest 
and  Thorn  on  the  northwest. 

With  this  bit  of  history  in  mind  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  is  happening  in 
eastern  Europe.  Russia  is  trying  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  just  a  century  ago.  She  has 
simultaneously  invaded  West  Prus- 
sia to  the  north  and  Galicia  to  the 
south.  She  is  striving  to  capture 
Thorn  from  Prussia  and  Cracow 
from  Austria.  In  the  north  she  has 
been  checked;  in  the  south  she  has 
been  successful. 
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We  are  not  in  doubt  about  what 
the  Germans  intended  to  do.  Their 
plan  of  campaign  has  been  discussed 
openly,  even  semi-otficially,  with  what 
some  call  brutal  cynicism  and  others 
courageous  frankness.  General  von 
Bernhardi  in  his  latest  book,  Unsere 
Zukunft,  published  two  years  ago, 
assumes  that  in  the  war  which  is 
soon  to  come  Germany  will  be  at- 
tacked by  Russia,  France  and  Great 
Britain  all  together,  but  not  neces- 
sarily simultaneously,  because,  as  he 
explains,  Russia  will  be  slow  to  mo- 
bilize, and  England  is  not  likely  to 
send  an  expeditionary  force  to  the 
continent  at  the  outset.  Berlin, 
which  will  be  the  center  of  attack,  is 
not  far  from  the  eastern  frontier 
and  is  not  easily  defended  against 
an  attack  by  Russia  from  this  quar- 
ter. On  this  account  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  attack  Russia  before 
France. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  General  von 
Bernhardi  argues,  France  is  the  most 
redoubtable  of  Germany's  enemies 
and  a  victory  over  her  would  count 
fo)"  more  than  a  victory  over  Russia. 
F'or  Germany  to  invade  Russia  would 
only  incense  France  and  rouse  her  to 
greater  exertions,  while  a  successful 
invasion  of  France  would  seriously 
discourage  the  allies. 

The  inevitable  war,  in  General  von 
Bernhardi's  opinion,  was  most  likely 
to  arise  from  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Servia  and  in  case  of  a 
conflict  here  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Germany  to  support  Austria  in  the 
Balkans,  keep  Russia  out  of  Con- 
stantinople and  say  "Hands  off!"  to 
England  and  France.  France  is  more 
eager  for  the  fight  than  formerly  be- 
cause she  believes  that  the  Balkan 
war  has  disclosed  weaknesses  in  the 
German  artillery  and  tactics.  The 
United  States  is  too  closely  connect- 
ed with  England  to  give  any  encour- 
agement for  hope  from  that  quarter. 
Great  Britain  ought  naturally,  he 
says,  to  be  the  friend  and  ally  of  Ger- 
many and  perhaps  some  time  will  be. 
But  at  present  all  efforts  to  win  her 
over  are  in  vain  because  of  her  deep 
rooted  enmity  and  jealousy  of  Ger- 
man progress.  The  only  way  is  to 
treat  her  like  Austria  in  1866;  first 
cross  swords  and  then  make  friends 
with  her. 

This  was  mere  prophecy.  But  with 
a  change  of  tense  would  read  fairly 
well  as  history,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone.   It   is   already   apparent,   how- 


ever, that  there  are  certain  er- 
rors, perhaps  fatal  errors,  in  his  a 
priori  reasoning.  Both  England  and 
Russia  were  more  prompt  than  was 
anticipated.  England  did  send  troops 
to  the  continent  at  the  outset,  sur- 
prizingly  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war  with  Germany.  Then,  too,  the 
Germans  did  not  get  the  start  of 
their  enemies  as  they  expected  to, 
for  the  Russians  were  half  mobilized 
before  the  Germans  began.  So  they 
lost  the  chance  to  carry  out  their 
favorite  tactics  of  the  brusque  at- 
tack and  were  thrown  upon  the  de- 
fensive in  the  east  before  they  had 
crost  the  French  frontier  on  the 
west. 

To  meet  this  Russian  attack  there 
were  stationed  in  East  Prussia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  apparently 
three  army  corps,  less  than  150,000 
men  altogether.  These  made  such 
resistance  as  they  could  against  the 
overpowering  force  of  the  enemy  but 
were  defeated  at  Gumbinnen,  August 
20,  and  driven  back  until  the  Rus- 
sians within  a  week  had  gained  con- 
trol of  the  greater  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  East  Prussia,  Konigsberg,  a 
university  city  of  about  250,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  only  fortress  of 
the  first  class  in  this  region,  was  in- 
vested by  the  Russians  and  is  still 
under  siege.  Attacks  were  also  made 
on  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  River 
near  the  Russian  border.  Thorn  and 
Graudenz. 

The  advance  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  and  the  more 
serious  reverses  of  the  Austrians  in 
Galicia  endangered  Berlin  and  com- 
pelled an  immediate  diversion  of 
troops  from  the  western  to  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  Germany.  This  was 
a  hard  blow  to  German  hopes,  for 
Paris  was  almost  in  sight  when  they 
had  to  halt  their  advance  in  France 
?nd  weaken  their  forces  by  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  for  service  against 
Russia.  Conquered  territory  in  Bel- 
gium and  France  was  almost  denud- 
ed of  soldiers,  towns  that  had  been 
taken  at  the  sacrifice  of  thousands 
were  left  with  a  corporal's  guard. 
The  German  right  having  completed 
its  triumphal  march  from  Brussels 
to  Paris  turned  aside  from  its  goal 
and  moving  eastward  consolidated 
with  the  armies  from  Lorraine  and 
Luxemburg.  The  allies,  reinfoived 
with  fresh  levies  and  tMU'ouraged  by 
the  slackening  of  the  German  vigor, 
attacked  the  center  from  the  south 
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and  inflicted  severe  blows  upon  the 
retiring  right  flank.  All  along  the 
line  the  Germans  were  forced  back 
toward  the  northeast. 

Leaving  affairs  in  this  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  in  France,  the  Ger- 
mans turned  their  attention  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  where  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements  effected  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the  situation.  The 
Russians  were  defeated  at  Allenstein 
and  Osterode,  south  of  Konigsberg. 
There  are  said  to  be  now  twelve  army 
corps  of  German  troops  in  East  Prus- 
sia and  the  Russians  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  Masur  lake  region 
back  into  their  own  country. 

At  the  same  time  the  Germans 
cf.me  to  the  rescue  of  their  Austrian 
allies,  who  were  in  danger  of  utter 
destruction  by  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  Russia.  The  campaign  in 
this  region  took  the  form  of  a  double 
invasion.  An  Austrian  army  invaded 
Russian  Poland  from  the  south  and 
almost  simultaneously  a  Russian 
army  invaded  Austrian  Galicia  from 
the  east.  The  Austrian  army,  under 
General  Dankl,  advanced  from  Cra- 
cow toward  the  center  of  Poland  and 
got  half  way  to  Warsaw  before  it 
received  a  serious  check.  Radom  was 
occupied  and  Lublin  was  attacked, 
tho  not  captured.  When  the  Austri- 
ans  found  that  they  could  not  pene- 
trate further  into  the  interior  they 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Vistula  and  waited  for 


a  German  force  to  come  to  their  aid. 

The  Germans  entered  Russian  Po- 
land from  the  southwest  and  marched 
thru  Lodz  and  Kielce  toward  the 
Vistula  River.  The  Russians  crost 
the  Vistula  and  so  prevented  them 
from  reaching  the  Austrians  in  time. 
Consequently  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  their  position  south  of 
Lublin  and  retreated  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Vistula  back  toward 
Galicia.  During  this  retreat  the  Rus- 
sians harassed  them  from  the  rear 
and  also  bombarded  their  western 
flank  with  artillery  from  across  the 
Vistula.  The  retreat  became  a  rout 
and  the  Austrians  lost  heavily  in 
men  and  guns.  According  to  Russian 
reports  over  60,000  prisoners  were 
taken.  At  Tomaszow,  near  the  fron- 
tier, a  stand  was  made,  but  here 
again  the  Austrians  were  defeat- 
ed. 

The  success  of  the  Russians  in 
Galicia  has  been  still  more  striking. 
Their  army  under  General  Ruzsky 
crost  the  border  from  the  east  and 
fought  their  way  up  the  valley  of 
the  Dniester  in  a  series  of  battles 
lasting  seventeen  days  which  are 
said  to  have  cost  his  opponent,  the 
Archduke  Frederick,  120,000  men,  or 
a  quarter  of  his  entire  force.  Lem- 
berg,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  being  un- 
fortified, was  hastily  evacuated,  and 
a  new  line  of  defense  formed  to  the 
westward  stretching  from  Rava- 
ruska,   on   the   Russian   frontier,   to 
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Grodek,  south  of  Lemberg.  But  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  Austrians  is  the 
fortress  of  Przemysl,  the  only  im- 
portant stronghold  in  Galicia  except 
Cracow.  The  occupation  of  Stryi,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathi- 
ans, south  of  Lemberg,  gives  the 
Russians  entrance  to  one  of  the 
passes  in  the  mountain  barrier  of 
Hungary. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lemberg  are 
said  to  have  received  the  advent  of 
the  Russians  with  rejoicing  and  the 
Slav  troops  in  the  Austrian  army 
have  in  many  cases  shown  them- 
selves more  than  willing  to  be  taken 
prisoners  by  the  enemy.  The  an- 
nouncement by  the  Czar  of  his  inten- 
tion to  grant  some  form  of  autonomy 
to  Poland  has  rallied  to  his  side  the 
Poles  on  both  sides  the  border,  for 
the  Poles  under  German  and  Aus- 
trian rule  have  been  as  dissatisfied 
as  those  under  Russian.  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz,  who  wrote  With  Fire, 
and  Sword  and  many  other  of  Po- 
lish historical  romances  "for  the 
strengthening  of  hearts,"  has  called 
upon  his  countrymen  to  espouse  the 
Russian  cause.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  author,  now  in  his  seventieth 
year,  has  been  taken  from  his  Ga- 
lician  home  by  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment and  immured  in  a  Cracow 
prison. 

In  Germany  the  Prussian  Govern- 
m.ent  has  for  many  years  been  mak- 
ii.g  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  Ger- 
manize the  Polish  province,  but  in 
vain.  The  attempts  to  suppress  the 
language  resulted  in  petty  persecu- 
tions of  school  children  arousing  bit- 
ter resentment.  The  plan  of  compul- 
sory expropriation  of  Polish  estates 
and  colonization  by  German  settlers 
has  proved  an  expensive  failure.  In 
Posen  and  West  Prussia  the  Poles 
form  twelve  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  in  some  districts  as  much 
as  ninety  per  cent.  Their  attitude  to- 
v/ard  the  governing  race  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  quotations 
from  Polish  papers: 

Can  our  people,  tortured  and  mar- 
ly led  as  we  arc,  feel  the  slip:hte.st  spark 
of  loyalty  and  allegiance?  Is  there  one 
Pole  in  Pru.ssia  who  can  say,  hand  on 
heart,  that  we  can  be  loyal  to  the  Prus- 
sian flovernment? 

We  arc  neither  faithful  nor  loyal  and 
hear  not  a  sirififle  friuul  wish  toward  the 
Cif.vernnnent  in  our  hearts. 

The  Polos  in  the  days  of  th(M'r  in- 
dependence wen;  never  so  united  as 
they  are  today  when  they  live  under 
throe  different  gov(!rnmo(itH.  Thoy 
arc  hoping  that  thru  tho  defeat  of 
Austria  and  CJormany  there  may 
.somehow  ari.se  a  Polish  kingdom  or 
npuhlic.  Tho  outsidc!  world  may  well 
doubt  whether  thoy  would  be  any 
better  off,  but  that  doeH  not  alter  the 
fact  that  tho  Poles  want  it. 


.    WHEN   ENGLISHMEN   RETREAT 

SIR   JOHN    KKKNCH'S   KKPORT  OF   lUUTlSH    HEROISM  THRUOUT  A   TRYING   WEEK 


IN  all  the  stones  of  great 
wars  there  are  few  episodes 
iiiitre  clraiiiatK-  than  the 
sweeping  onrush  of  the  Germans 
to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  with 
the  Allies  stubbornly  and  coolly 
retreating  before  them,  and  the 
sudden  reverse  which  threw  the 
invaders  back  sixty-five  miles  in 
six  days.  The  part  pluyed  by  the 
British  army  which  held  the  post 
of  most  danger  on  the  left  wing 
has  been  vividly  told  by  General 
Sir  John  French  in  his  official  re- 
port on  the  fighting  of  the  first 
week. 

The  landing  of  the  troops  in 
France  was  accomplished  in  the 
best  order  and  concentration  was 
practically  completed  on  August 
21.  After  mentioning  the  rumors 
of  a  German  attack  in  force  on 
the  position  at  Mons,  General 
French  continues,  speaking  of 
the  events  of  the  23d: 

In  the  meantime,  about  five  in 
the  afternoon,  I  received  a  most 
unexpected  message  from  General 
Joffre  by  telegraph,  telling  me  that 
at  least  three  German  corps  were 
moving  on  my  position  in  front, 
and  that  a  second  corps  was  en- 
gaged in  a  turning  movement  from 
the  direction  of  Tournai.  He  also 
informed  me  that  the  two  reserve 
French  divisions  and  the  Fifth 
French  Army  Corps  on  my  right 
were  retiring,  the  Germans  having 
on  the  previous  day  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  passage  of  the  Sambre, 
between  Charleroi  and  Namur.  .  .  . 

When  the  news  of  the  retirement 
of  the  French  and  the  heavy  Ger- 
man threatening  on  my  front 
reached  me,  I  endeavored  to  con- 
firm it  by  aeroplane  reconnais- 
sance, and  as  a  result  of  this  I  de- 
termined to  effect  a  retirement  to 
the  Maubeuge  position  at  daybreak 
on  the  24th. 

At  nightfall  a  position  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Second  Corps  to  the 
west  of  Bavay,  the  First  Corps  to 
the  right.  The  right  was  protected 
by  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  the 
left  by  the  Nineteenth  Brigade,  in 
position  between  Jenlain  and  Bru- 
ay,  and  cavalry  on  the  outer  flank. 
The  French  were  still  retiring,  and 
I  had  no  support  except  such  as 
was  afforded  by  the  fortress  of 
Maubeuge,  and  determined  efforts 
of  the  enemy  to  get  around  my 
flank  assured  me  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  hem  me  against  that 
place  and  surround  me. 

I  felt  that  not  a  moment  must  be 
lost  in  retiring  to  another  position. 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enemy's  forces  were  .somewhat 
exhausted,  and  I  knew  that  they 
had  suffered  heavy  losses.  I  hoped, 
therefore,    that   his    pursuit    would 


not  be  too  vigorous  to  prevent  my 
effecting  my  object.  The  operation, 
however,  was  full  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  not  only  owing  to  the 
very  .superior  forces  in  my  front, 
but  also  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Hoops.  .  .  . 

Having  regard  to  the  continued 
retirement  of  the  French  on  my 
right,  my  exposed  left  flank,  the 
tendency  of  the  enemy's  western 
corps  to  envelop  me,  and  more 
than  all  the  exhausted  con<lition  of 
the  troops,  1  determined  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  continue  the  re- 
treat till  I  could  put  some  sub- 
stantial obstacle,  such  as  the 
Somme  or  the  Oise,  between  my 
troops  and  the  enemy  and  afford 
the  former  some  opportunity  for 
rest  and  reorganization. 

Orders  were  therefore  sent  to 
the  corps  commanders  to  continue 
their  retreat  as  soon  as  they  possi- 
bly could  toward  the  general  line 
of  Vermand,  St.  Quentin  and  Ribe- 
mont,  and  the  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral Allenby,  were  ordered  to  cover 
the  retirement.  Thruout  the  25th, 
and  far  into  the  evening,  the  First 
Corps  continued  to  march  on  Lan- 
drecies,  following  the  road  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  forest  of 
Mormal  and  arrived  at  Landrecies 
about  ten  o'clock.  I  had  intended 
that  the  corps  should  come  further 
west  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  be- 
tween Le  Cateau  and  Landrecies, 
but  the  men  were  exhausted  and 
could  not  get  further  in  without  a 
rest. 

The  enemy,  however,  would  not 
allow  them  this  rest,  and  about 
9:30  that  evening  the  report  was 
received  that  the  Fourth  Guards 
Brigade,  in  Landrecies,  was  heav- 
ily attacked  by  troops  of  the  Ninth 
German  Army  Corps,  who  were 
coming  thru  the  forest  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  This  brigade  fought 
most  gallantly  and  caused  the  en- 
emy to  suffer  a  tremendous  loss  in 
issuing  from  the  forest  into  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  town.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  information 
reached  me  from  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
that  his  first  division  was  also 
heavily  engaged  south  and  east  of 
Marilles.  I  sent  urgent  messages  to 
the  commander  of  two  French  re- 
serve divisions  on  my  right  to  come 
up  to  the  assistance  of  the  First 
Corps,  which  they  eventually  did. 
Partly  owing  to  this  assistance,  but 
mainly  to  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  extricated 
his  corps  from  an  exceptionally 
difficult  position  in  the  darkness  of 
night  they  were  able  at  dawn  to 
resume  their  march  toward  Was- 
signy  and  Guise.  .  .  . 

On  my  way  back  from  Bavay, 
which  was  my  poste  de  commande- 
ment  during  the  fighting  of  the  23d 
and  the  24th,  I  visited  General 
Sordet  and  earnestly  requested  his 
cooperation  and  support.  He  prom- 
ised to  obtain  sanction  from  his 
army  commander  to  act  on  my  left 
flank,  but  said  that  his  horses  were 


too  tired  to  move  before  the  jiext 
day.  Altho  he  rendered  me  valuable 
assistance  later  on  in  the  course  of 
the  retirement,  he  was  unable,  for 
the  reasons  given,  to  afford  me  any 
support  on  the  most  critical  day  of 
all,  namely,  the  2Gth.  .  .  . 

At  daybreak  it  became  apparent 
that  the  enemy  was  throwing  the 
bulk  of  his  strength  against  the 
left  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Second  (^orps  and  the  Fourth  Di- 
vision. At  this  time  the  guns  of 
four  German  army  corps  were  in 
position  against  them  and  Sir  Hor- 
ace Smith-Dorrien  reported  to  me 
that  he  judged  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue his  retirement  at  daybreak, 
as  ordered,  in  the  face  of  such  an 
attack.  .  .  . 

There  had  been  no  time  to  in- 
trench the  position  properly,  but 
the  troops  showed  a  magnificent 
front  to  the  terrible  fire  which  con- 
fronted them.  The  artillery,  altho 
outmatched  by  at  least  four  to  one, 
made  a  splendid  fight  and  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  their  opponents. 

At  length  it  became  apparent 
that  if  complete  annihilation  was 
to  be  avoided  retirement  must  be 
attempted,  and  the  order  was  given 
to  commence  it  about  3:30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  movement 
was  covered  with  most  devoted  in- 
trepidity and  determination  by  the 
artillery,  which  had  itself  suffered 
heavily,  and  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  cavalry  in  the  further  retreat 
from  the  position  assisted  material- 
ly the  final  completion  of  this  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  operation. 
Fortunately,  the  enemy  had  him- 
self suffered  too  heavily  to  engage 
in  an  energetic  pursuit.  .  .  . 

The  retreat  was  continued  far 
into  the  night  of  the  26th  and  thru 
the  27th  and  28th,  on  which  date 
the  troops  halted  on  the  line  from 
Noyon  Chauny  and  La  Fere,  hav- 
ing then  thrown  off  the  weight  of 
the  enemy's  pursuit.  .  .  . 

This  closed  the  period  covering 
the  heavy  fighting  which  com- 
menced at  Mons  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, August  23,  and  which  really 
constituted  a  four  days'  battle.  At 
this  point,  therefore,  I  propose  to 
close  the  present  dispatch.  ... 

I  deeply  deplore  the  very  serious 
losses  which  the  British  forces  suf- 
fered in  this  great  battle,  but  they 
were  inevitable,  in- view  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  army — only  a  few 
days  after  concentration  by  rail — 
was  called  upon  to  withstand  the 
vigorous  attack  of  five  German 
army  corps.  .  .  . 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  skill  evinced  by 
the  two  general  officers  command- 
ing army  corps,  the  self-sacrificing 
and  devoted  exertions  of  their 
staffs,  the  direction  of  troops  by 
the  divisional  brigade,  and  regi- 
mental leadei-s,  the  command  of 
small  units  by  their  officei-s.  and 
the  magnificent  fighting  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  men. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  FRATERNITIES 

BY  SARAH  GERTRUDE  POMEROY 

EDITOR  OF  THE  ARROW  OF  PI  BETA  PHI 


GATLINBURG,  Tennessee,  is 
a  lonely  mountain  hamlet  six- 
teen miles  from  a  railroad  and 
infinitely  removed  from  the  comfort- 
able chapter  houses  of  American 
college  fraternity  girls.  But  on  the 
hillside  is  a  settlement  school  and 
well-fitted  cottage  where  the  four 
teachers  live  who  try  to  make  it  a 
model  mountain  home  and  who  give 
their  help  freely  to  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted thruout  the  rugged  country. 
They  are  there  as  the  accredited  rep- 
resentatives of  a  national  woman's 
fraternity,  supported  by  its  alumnae 
under  the  care  of  a  general  commit- 
tee. The  fraternity  w^omen  who  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  new 
modern  school  building  last  July  and 
saw  the  eager  throng  of  American 
highlanders  who  had  walked  five, 
seven  and  even  ten  miles  to  be  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion  felt  that  this 
effort  of  their  organization  had  been 
truly  worth  while,  and  when  the  pro- 
posed hospital  is  a  reality  the  plant 
will  be  a  still  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  letter 
societies. 

It  is  largely  from  scattered  alum- 
nae of  Pi  Beta  Phi  that  the  contribu- 
tions come  for  this  settlement,  for 
those  who  are  grouped  in  local  clubs 
are,  in  common  with  most  fraternity 
alumnae,  busy  with  their  own  local 
service. 

Definitely  organized  philanthropic 
v/ork  is  a  part  of  the  program  of 
most  of  these  fraternity  associations. 
Several  help  in  flower  missions  or 
have  furnished  and  maintained  rooms 
ii,  hospitals,  free  kindergartens  and 
"homes"  of  various  descriptions.  In- 
stances of  civic  work  include  the 
founding  and  maintaining  of  libra- 
ries in  small  towns,  the  conduct  of 
working  girls'  clubs  and,  in  suffrage 
■<tates,  organ izef]  efforts  to  influence 
legislation. 

Chi  Omega  is  foremost  among  the 
fraternities  laying  stress  on  civic 
work  and  the  activities  of  her  alum- 
nie  in  public  service  have  been  rec- 
(>y,T\\7.fA\  in  various  cities.  For  some 
yearH  this  fraternity  has  had  a  de- 
partment in  its  quarterly  journal  de- 
voted to  Education  and  SfK;ial  and 
CJivic  Service.  It  has  also  legislated 
that  earh  of  it«  chapters  offf;r  annu- 
al Ily  a  prize  to  the  women  of  the  col- 
lege where  it  in  represent*;d  for  the 
best  essay,  article  or  thesis  on  a  sub- 
ject related  to  social  service  work. 
The  upperclassmen  of  each  chapter 
are  required  to  be  identified  with 
nf)Tf\f.  form  of  civic  or  H^Kual  v/ork. 

Realizing  that  the  choice  of  a  life- 
work  \n  beroming  a  more  and  more 


complex  problem  for  the  college  girl 
who  is  preparing  to  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing, the  fraternities  are  all  endeav- 
oring to  aid  her  in  its  solution.  Delta 
Delta  Delta  has  an  employment  bu- 
reau and  a  department  in  charge  of 
a  competent  woman  of  broad  experi- 
ence for  the  express  purpose  of  ad- 
vising them  how  to  "train  for  serv- 
ice." The  secretary  of  the  Tenement 
House  Committee  in  New  York  City 
is  a  member  of  Alpha  Phi  and  she 
with  other  specially  trained  members 
stands  ever  ready  to  launch  young 
college  women  in  the  vital  movements 
of  the  day.  For  the  past  five  years, 
the  majority  of  the  fraternity  mag- 
azines have  been  issuing  vocational 
numbers  devoted  to  articles  written 
by  experienced  women.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  this  editorial  policy  is  "to 
show  the  younger  girls  possibilities 
other  than  teaching  after  leaving  col- 
lege." 

It  is  significant  that  while  all  the 
national  fraternities  have  records  of 
m.any  kinds  of  altruistic  work  done 
by  their  undergraduate  members 
purely  for  the  joy  of  service,  only 
tv/o  of  them  declare  that  they  require 
uny  work  of  this  kind.  Yet  the  ma- 
jority of  college  chapters  maintain 
certain  definite  philanthropic  work 
and  generally  cooperate  with  local 
charitable  organizations,  so  as  to 
make  their  efforts  effective. 

But  if  this  vigorous  participation 
in  service  outside  the  college  is  the 
raost  picturesque  part  of  the  woman's 
fraternity  program,  service  within 
the  walls  is  no  less  important.  Col- 
lege fraternities  for  women  were 
founded  for  mutual  help  in  the  days 
when  a  college  education  for  women 
vvas  regarded  as  an  experiment.  Then 
the  brave  girls  who  coveted  a  degree 
needed  all  possible  incentives  which 
cooperation  and  mutual  understand- 
ing could  furnish.  Now  when  a  col- 
lege education  is  too  often  considered 
a  fashion  rather  than  a  privilege,  the 
college  fraternity  has  become  a  de- 
fender of  the  old  traditions  of  schol- 
ar.ship,  and  recent  stati.stics  concern- 
ing the  scholastic  records  of  frater- 
nity girls  prov<'  that  the  comljined 
efforts  of  local  and  national  scholar- 
ship committees  are  bringing  excel- 
lent results. 

The  earlier  fraternitie-i  were 
foundftd  in  the  West  and  South  and 
the  organizations  are  now  particu- 
larly strong  in  the  great  state;  uni- 
versities; but  many  chapters  num- 
bering several  thousanfl  m(!mberH 
are  hx-ated  in  \,ht:  J<]aMt.  National  fra- 
terniti(!S  for  women  hav(!  nevf^r  ex- 
isted at  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke 


or  Wellesley  and  whatever  Greek  let- 
ter societies  exist  or  have  existed  at 
those  colleges  are  subject  only  to  lo- 
cal conditions.  Many  of  the  national 
fraternities  antedate  these  colleges 
by  several  years  and  had  carried  on 
their  own  individual  work  for  more 
than  thirty  years  before  the  National 
Pan-Hellenic  Congress  was  formed. 
At  present  this  congress  is  composed 
of  eighteen  fraternities  representing 
a  combined  membership  of  50,000 
women,  about  8000  of  whom  are  un- 
dergraduates in  ninety  different  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  organiza- 
tion is  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  in 
the  fraternity  world  and  is  regarded 
as  a  legislative  body  of  authority  on 
college  standards.  The  Biennial  Con- 
ference of  Deans  of  Women  has  three 
times  invited  the  congress  to  send 
delegates  to  one  of  its  sessions  and 
has  put  itself  on  record  as  being  in 
sympathy  with  its  work.  Those 
women  deans  who  have  been  in  clos- 
est touch  with  the  Pan-Hellenic  Con- 
gress since  its  founding  declare  that 
its  investigations  have  covered  many 
fields,  have  uncovered  many  interest- 
ing conditions  and  that  its  methods 
have  been  scientific  and  of  a  scholar- 
ly character. 

There  are  numerous  instances 
where  local  scholarships  or  money 
prizes  are  furnished  by  individual 
chapters  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
women  in  the  college  where  they  are 
located.  Alpha  Xi  Delta  and  Sigma 
Kappa  in  particular  have  offered 
money  prizes  for  scholarship  in 
two  colleges  where  the  recipients 
arc  chosen  by  the  faculty,  irre- 
spective of  fraternity  affiliation. 
Special  incentives  also  are  offered  for 
graduate  study.  Pi  Beta  Phi  for 
three  years  maintained  from  its  na- 
tional funds  two  undergraduate  and 
one  graduate  scholarship,  but  for  the 
past  five  years  has  substituted  a 
graduate  fellowship  with  a  value  of 
$500.  This  is  open  to  any  Pi  Phi  who 
has  received  her  bachelor's  degree 
and  may  be  used  at  any  university 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
Kapi)a  Alpha  Theta  has  a  fund  de- 
signed for  a  traveling  fellowship 
which  will  soon  be  available  and  the 
Pan-Hellenic  ('ongress,  realizing  the 
value  of  the  C'ollegiate  Bureaus  of 
0(cuj)ations,  which  aim  to  help  col- 
l<!g(!  girls  to  find  their  places  in  the 
(u^(>unxx^\('  world,  has  been  givinir 
financial  HUi)port  to  the  Chicago 
I'lircau  during  its  pion<u'r  period. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  poi)ular 
fallacy  that  fraternity  meml)er- 
sliip  is  possible;  only  to  the  girl  in 
prosperous  circumstances  is  dispelled 
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by  the  fact  that  fully  half  of  the  or- 
j.  -  cuniposiiig  the   Paii-Hel- 

1l....  ..jiieM^i  have  fuund  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  student  aid  funds. 
These  funds  are  available  to  those 
members  who  need  special  loans  to 
help  them  finish  their  college  course. 

Unique  among  the  scholarships  of- 
fered by  the  iiational  organizations 
is  the  Alpha  C.'hi  Omega  Studio  in  the 
artists'  colony  at  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  where,  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  McDowell  Me- 
morial Association,  the  fraternity 
furnishes  free  a  workroom  for  an 
artist  in  ideal  surroundings  for  cre- 
ative work. 

"There  are  colleges,"  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  declares,  "where  frater- 
nities are  adroitly  used  as  a  spur  to 
scholarship  and  right  living,"  but  "it 
all  depends  on  the  attitude  and  tact 
of  the  faculty."  This  incident  is  illus- 
trative. The  women  students  in  a  cer- 
tain coeducational  university  showed 
a  general  disregard  of  true  college 
spirit  by  abusing  their  privileges  and 
breaking  rules.  The  dean  confided 
this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  visit- 
ing delegate  of  a  national  fraternity 
who  endeavored  to  influence  the  girls 
to  institute  a  reform.  Almost  imme- 
diately there  was  a  change  in  student 
sentiment.  The  spirit  of  the  whole 
student  body  improved  as  the  major- 
ity followed  the  leadership  of  the 
few.  Months  later  the  dean  again  wel- 
comed the  visiting  delegate,  saying: 
"I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  personally.  Sometimes 
blessings  come  from  unexpected 
quarters  and  certainly  we  never  ex- 
pected ours  to  come  from  a  frater- 
nity, but  you  have  been  a  blessing 
and  a  benefit  to  us." 

The  fraternities  have  always  stood 
ready  to  lend  their  enthusiasm  and 
aid  to  stem  any  financial  crisis  which 
an  individual  college  might  be  fac- 


ing. Two  years  ago  all  the  chapters 
of  Alpha  Phi  voluntarily  contributed 
tcward  the  endowment  of  Cioucher 
College,  Baltimore,  which  was  in 
special  need.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance which  shows  how  this  princi- 
ple has  become  ingrained  in  the 
minds  of  undergraduates. 

Of  the  more  personal  service  of 
the  fraternities  to  their  meml)ers  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
treat.  The  facts  are  familiar.  The 
training  in  executive  responsibility 
afforded  by  the  fraternity  otlices,  the 
guidance  which  the  upperclassmen 
exert,  the  social  discipline  involved 
in  the  numerous  hospitalities  of 
the  fraternity  house,  the  strong 
bonds  between  colleges  and  be- 
tween alumnae  and  their  own  col- 
lege, are  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
eight  thousand  undergraduate  mem- 
bers. But  if  the  privileges  of  frater- 
nity life  were  only  those  which  at- 
tract the  average  undergraduate  it 
would  be  strange  that  thousands  of 
older  women — and  the  fraternity 
alumna  is  as  a  rule  a  woman  of  af- 
fairs whose  time  is  well  filled — should 
find  time  to  attend  alumrtae  clubs  and 
nrtional  conventions  and  share  the 
administrative  responsibilities.  The 
leading  workers  in  all  the  national 
organizations  are  mature  women. 
What  is  the  bond  which  holds  them? 

Simply  stated,  it  is  this:  The  fra- 
ternity idea  today  spells  opportunity. 
The  combination  of  Greek  letters 
on  her  symbolic  pin  is  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  fraternity  woman  of  a 
social  privilege,  broadly  defined.  She 
recognizes  in  the  fraternity  a  power 
in  her  own  development  which  she 
can  make  influential  in  the  lives  of 
the  present  and  coming  generations 
of  college  women,  and  thru  which  she 
may  apply  her  own  energy  in  the  up- 
building of  the  community. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


THE  SUN  CURE 

BY    WILLIAM    BRADY,    M.D. 


IT  is  common  knowledge  that  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  is  good  for  the 
health  if  the  exposure  is  not  ex- 
cessive. But  it  is  not  sufficiently 
taught  that  sun  baths  should  be,  and 
in  actual  practise  are,  a  curative 
measure  for  many  serious  diseases. 
In  Leysin,  Switzerland,  Dr.  Rollier 
has  demonstrated  the  wonderful 
healing  virtues  of  sunlight  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  and  just  at  present 
the  idea  is  being  taken  up  with  en- 
thusiasm in  this  country.  Not  only 
are  modern  homes  being  planned  with 
a  view  of  getting  more  direct  sun- 
light in  all  the  rooms,  but  special 
rooms  or  porches  are  being  built  into 


the  houses  to  give  the  occupants  the 
benefit  of  sun  baths.  Numerous  up- 
to-date  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
are  installing  sun-rooms  for  the  use 
of  patients. 

One  of  the  first  noticeable  effects 
of  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  is  an 
increase  in  hemoglobin.  The  average 
increase  noted  in  invalids  in  the 
course  of  the  first  three  days  of  sun 
bathing  is  ten  per  cent.  We  doubt  if 
any  other  remedy  in  the  materia 
medica  could  produce  such  prompt 
and  positive  effect. 

At  Leysin,  where  the  high  eleva- 
tion assures  a  larger  volume  of  sun 
rays  than  at  lower  level,  the  patients 


are  exposed  on  open  porches  by  grad- 
ual degrees.  The  first  day  only  the 
legs  are  exposed  for  ten  minutes. 
The  second  day  the  legs  and  thighs 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  the  thighs 
alone  for  ten  minutes.  In  this  manner 
the  entire  body  is  finally  exposed  for 
ten  minutes,  then  longer  and  longer 
each  day,  till  two  or  three  full  l)aths 
of  from  an  hour  to  two  or  more 
hours  can  be  taken.  The  purpose  is 
to  avoid  severe  erythema  solare, 
alias  sunburn. 

We  must  remember  that  even  in 
midwinter  when  the  ground  is  snow 
covered  the  temperature  in  direct 
sunlight  in  Leysin  may  be  from  90 
to  120  degrees  F.  This  is  comforta- 
ble for  patients  in  the  open  air  with 
no  clothing. 

Now  what  do  they  cure  with  the 
sun  baths,  and  how  long  does  the  cure 
require?  Every  form  of  tuberculosis, 
both  surgical  and  pulmonary,  re- 
sponds to  sun  baths.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults attained  in  children  with  hip 
disease  and  Pott's  disease  of  the 
spine  are  admitted  by  the  world's 
best  surgeons  to  be  superior  to  any- 
thing surgery  has  offered  in  such 
cases.  And  while  improvement  is 
marked  and  steady  in  the  majority 
of  instances  after  the  first  few  days, 
the  full  course  of  baths  extends  to 
many  months  or  in  bad  cases  two  or 
three  years.  However,  the  ordinary 
sanitarium  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
is  commonly  a  matter  of  years,  so 
this  is  no  great  obstacle,  when  we 
consider  the  wonderful  results  ob- 
tained without  mutilation. 

At  sea  level  the  sunlight  is  diluted 
or  weakened  by  the  interposition  of 
fog,  dust,  smoke.  Hence  it  requires 
longer  exposures  and  a  longer  course 
of  treatment.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
sun  shines  upon  us  all.  At  Sea  Breeze 
they  are  using  the  sun  baths  with 
gratifying  success.  In  California  sun 
bathing  has  become  almost  a  popular 
fad  for  all  sorts  of  ills. 

The  chemico-physiological  or  bio- 
logical effect  of  sunlight  on  the  body 
is  too  mysterious  for  understanding. 
We  know  it  is  the  greatest  activator 
of  general  metabolism.  We  know  it 
produces  as  definite  effects  upon 
blood  pressure,  sleep,  digestion,  res- 
piration and  circulation  as  any 
agents  at  our  command.  We  almost 
dare  say  sun  baths  would  cure  every 
ill  except  erythema  solare.  We  even 
know  sunlight  has  cured  skin  cancer 
(epithelioma). 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  for  one  to  en- 
joy home-grown  sun  baths.  But  the 
invalid  who  would  gain  every  advan- 
tage nature  offers  toward  recovery 
should  leave  nothing  undone  which 
will  give  even  a  limited  opportunity 
to  bathe  in  the  healing  rji^vs. 


THEN  EW    BOOKS 


MYSTERIOUS   RUSSIA 

MANY  of  the  Germans  have 
proclaimed  that  the  present 
war  is  at  bottom  a  part  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Teuton  and 
the  Slav  for  the  supremacy  of  Eu- 
rope. The  comparatively  swift  move- 
ment of  the  Russian  armies  into  Aus- 
trian and  German  territory  has  been 
one  of  the  surprizes  of  the  war  and 
has  kindled  all  sorts  of  expectations 
and  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  empire 
of  the  Czar.  A  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  many-sided  life  of 
this  great  people  is  found  in  Russia 
of  the  Russians,  a  recent  volume  con- 
tributed to  the  "Countries  and  Peo- 
ples' Series,"  by  Dr.  Harold  Whit- 
more  Williams. 

There  is  a  short  sketch  of  Russia's 
growth  from  the  foundation  of  the 
state  of  Kiev  in  the  ninth  century 
down  to  the  present  era  of  constitu- 
tional government.  A  thousand  years 
of  expansion  and  consolidation  have 
made  Russia  the  greatest  of  modern 
continental  empires.  This  historical 
account  is  followed  by  several  illu- 
minating chapters  on  the  bureaucra- 
cy, the  press,  the  intelligentsia,  the 
Church,  literature,  music,  etc.  From 
all  this  one  gets  the  impression  that 
here  is  a  huge,  backward  nation 
struggling  in  the  throes  of  a  mighty 
effort  for  self-expression  in  modern 
forms,  and  half-blindly  seeking  for 
recognition  in  the  world  of  politics, 
industry,  thought  and  art. 

Russia's  possibilities  are  almost 
unlimited.  The  wisdom  necessary  to 
guide  the  people  in  their  aspirations 
and  strugles  has  not  been  conspicu- 
ously present  in  recent  years,  and  one 
can  only  hope  that  this  great  war 
may  develop  prac;tical  statesmen  as 
well  as  soldiers.  All  accounts  seem  to 
V^ear  out  the  claim  of  the  author  that 
in  spite  of  governmental  forms  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  Russia  are 
the  most  demfx;ratic  in  temper  of 
any  in  Europe.  But  real  demfx;racy 
ran  rest  only  on  intelligent  .self-con- 
trol, and  Flussian  leaders  have  an 
enormous  task  to  perform  before  the 
people  are  able  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  stable  government. 

Quite  a  different  Russia  is  that 
presented  by  Madame  N.  JarintzofT 
in  her  big  volume,  Ruhhui:  the,  Lanfl 
of  Hxt,rc,mf,H. 

"Kussia  is  like  a  woman;  one 
n^.ver  knows  what  .nhe  will  do  next," 
say.  Madame  .JarintzofT,  who  being 
)  <A.\\  a  woman  and  a  Russian  must  be 
%\i\)l)f>^c(\  to  know  both  faf;torH  of  the 
comparison. 


A  curious  mixture  of  curiosities, 
chapters  dealing  with  history,  biog- 
raphy, education,  social  customs  and 
•religion  is  her  account,  thrown  to- 
gether without  order  and  told  in  a 
naive  style,  and  containing  many  in- 
teresting things  that  would  be  hard 
to  find  elsewhere.  About  half  the  book 
is  occupied  with  sketches  of  revolu- 
tionists and  their  doings — a  side  of 
Russian  life  that  has  been  overdone 
in  English  tho  rarely  treated  with 
such  intimate  knowledge.  More  novel 
to  us  are  the  sidelights  on  Russian 
life  and  character  in  the  contrasts 
drawn  between  England  and  Russia 
and  illustrated  with  anecdotes. 

The  author  tells,  for  instance,  of  a 
"free  gymnasium"  or  private  school 
for  girls,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  education  of  the  modern  type. 
One  morning  a  government  school  in- 
spector appeared  without  warning 
and  entered  a  biology  class  taught 
by  a  former  university  professor. 

"What  are  you  teaching  here?" 
he  demanded. 

"Biology,"  was  the  reply. 

"Such  a  subject  does  not  exist,"  the 
inspector  declared,  as  he  struck  out 
the  name  of  the  unlucky  science  from 
the  time  table  with  his  finger  nail. 
Then  he  ordered  the  class  to  say  the 
after  lesson  thanksgiving  prayer  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  the  govern- 
ment schools.  The  girls  did  not  know 
it. 

"I  shall  come  again  later  in  the 
day.  You  must  know  it  then  and  say 
it.  Where  is  the  book  of  daily 
marks?" 

"We  have  no  system  of  daily 
marks,"  answered  the  headmistress. 

"You  will  introduce  it  tomorrow. 
Where  is  your  time  table  of  daily 
work?" 

It  was  shown  to  him.  "Hardly  any- 
thing but  nonsense,"  and  again  the 
dictatorial  nail  scored  condemnation 
across  the  whole  page. 

KuHHia  i>f  Ihr  KuHHiaiui,  by  Ilurold 
Whit.mor<-  WilliarriH.  New  York  : 
f;harlpii  Srrihncr'B  SonH.  $1.50. 
HuHMt'a:  I  hi:  I,and  iil  Krlrrmvn,  by 
N.  JarintzofT.  New  York:  Honry 
Holt   &,  Co.    %\. 

OLD   BALEM    DAYS 

In  Nfirrativc.H  of  the  Wilrhcraft 
C'uhp-h  in  the  Amr;rifan  colonios  Prof, 
fifcorgfr  I,.  Hurr,  of  CorncU  University, 
haH  preparefl  a  fiill  volume  containinff 
not  only  aeeounts  of  trial.s  and  cxccu- 
tionH,  hut  the  olfl  documcntH  Huch  as 
InrreaMe  Mather' i  "Remarkaltle  I'rovi- 
HerueH"  (\(')H4);  Itirhard  Chamberlain's 
"The  Stone-Throwing  Devil"  (H598)  ; 
"Memorable  I'rovideneeH,"  by  f;f)tton 
Mather  (\l'>Wf),  and  variouH  other  eon- 
temporary    accountH.    f'otton     Mat,her'.'^ 


"A  Brand  Pluck'd  from  the  Burnmg" 
is  here  reprinted  for  the  fir.st  time.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  in  Germany 
during  the  witchcraft  craze  150  witches 
a  year  were  burnt,  while  here  none 
were  burnt,  but  a  few  were  hanged, 
while  others  escaped  with  their  lives  on 
confession  of  guilt.  This  will  be  the 
standard  volume  on  the  subject. 

Scribner's.   $3. 
ADVICE  TO   THE  YOUNG 

Homer  H.  Cooper,  superintendent  of 
Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  In- 
diana, conceived  the  idea  of  writing  to 
a  list  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  thought  and  action  in  the  United 
States,  asking  them  to  write  him  very 
brief  letters  designed  to  help  young 
students  in  solving  the  problems  of  life. 
These  he  has  just  published  in  a  book 
of  276  pages.  The  eighty-seven  contrib- 
utors include  statesmen,  clergymen, 
authors,  professors  and  editors,  and 
they  deal  with  almost  every  conceivable 
subject.  The  book,  unlike  many  of  its 
ilk,  will  interest  young  people — and 
older  ones  too. 

A.    C.    McClurg.    $1. 
A  POET'S  ESSAYS 

A  volume  to  please  the  lover  of  pure 
literature,  and  no  less  the  lover  of  good 
bookmaking,  is  the  beautifully  printed 
new  collection  of  Essays  by  Alice  Mey- 
nell,  an  English  poetess  who  writes  with 
much  grace  and  charm  of  style  in  prose 
as  well  as  verse.  These  nervous  yet 
delicate  little  papers  on  a  multiplicity 
of  topics  conserve  the  true  spirit  and 
flavor  of  the  English  essay  at  its  best 
— stimulating  the  reader  to  fresh 
thought,  or  leading  him  into  beckoning 
by-ways  of  individual  reflection,  or  lur- 
ing him  to  a  land  of  delightful  dreams. 

Scribner's.    $1. 
JOSEPH   CONRAD   AT   HIS   BEST 

A  vivid  and  moving  depiction  of  how 
man  with  his  frail  strength  yet  holds 
up  against  the  tyrannous  buffetings  of 
the  sea  is  Joseph  Conrad's  forecastle 
tale  of  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus, 
which  was  brought  out  in  America 
some  years  ago  as  Children  of  the  Sea, 
and  is  republished  now  under  its  orig- 
inal title.  This  is  the  book,  .says  Mr. 
Conrad  in  a  prefatory  note  addrest  to 
his  American  readers,  "by  which,  not 
as  a  novelist  perhaps,  but  as  an  artist 
striving  for  the  utmost  sincerity  of  ex- 
pression, I  am  willing  to  stand  or  fall." 

Doubli'duy.    $1.20. 
A    GUIDE    TO    THE   BOOK   SHELVES 

An  introductory  manual  and  biblio- 
graphical guide  to  the  materials  and 
mcithods  of  three  types  of  related  spe- 
cial libraries  is  provided  for  by  haw, 
IjrglHlalivc  and  Muyriri/xil  Rvfcrimcc 
J/drrarir.H,  by  John  Moyiiton  Kaiser, 
lil)rarian  of  the  Tacoma  Public  Library. 
Tho  book  should  be  of  valuable  aid  to 
lawyc-rs,  legiHlator.s  and  those  interest- 
ed in  municipal  government. 

Konlori    lliiok    Co.    f4. 
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."<  West  6911,  St    Chicago,  Ul. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  oilers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     derailed     In- 
(onnaiioa    address 


^23fJ  Veai        U.  of  C.  (Diy.  M  )Chics«u.lll.    <•  ^-"  '•jj^ 

Prepare  for  College 
at  Home 

Yuu  can  prepare  lor  Culirtfc  or 
tuinplcte  yuur  hi^h  »,»  h^ol  wt»rlcat 
hoiaeby  our^impliriri.iLurrf^puad- 
ciii.c  iiicthuils.  Our  ruurMtfn  meet 
•11  eiilrauee  r«qulrenenUt  they 
are  writtea  by  inniitirrs  of  thcr  fac* 
ultics  of  Columbia,  Cornell,  t'enn* 
sylvania.  Miss.  In'it.  ot  Trchnolojfy,  Illinois,  Chita^o,  MichU 
^.\a  anil  othrr  lca<lini;  univer>itfes.  The  Amoriean  Srhuul  is 
one  oi  the  larife^c  educatiuoal  Institutions  ia  the  world  aiul  riu- 
pioys  no  a^rnts.  solicitors  or  collectors.  Write  for  special 
Colic  Kc  Preparatory  Booklet. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

5789  Drexel  Avenue  Chicaco,  U.  S.  A. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

WEST  NEWTON.  MASS. 

j^ii|'i'|i'|i|ii|iiiii|ii|ii|iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiii!iii|{iiiiiiiiii|iir 

I  THE  BROOKFIEID  SCHOOL  i 

S  An  Open-air  School  (or  Girls  Directed  by  m 

i  Mils  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE.  A.B..  WelUsley  i 
=      Miss  MARION  F.  E.  COOKE.  A.B..  Wellesley  ? 

1  Open  September  24.  1914.  to  Jane  17.  191S        = 

=         Home  life — open  air  living— careful  study  = 

±  of    the    individual    girl — thoroughness   in    all  = 

•  things — simplicity — insistence   upon   physical  = 

2  and  mental  health  as  a  foundation  for  char-  ^ 
5  acter — training  for  happiness  and  efficiency.  5 
5  For  circular  address  « 

I  Miss  HELEN  FAIRMAN  COOKE  I 

=    The  Brookfield  School        North  Brookfield.  Mass.    i 


mr 


NEW  YORK 


The  Comstock  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.      Special  and    Advanced    Courses.    Music.   Art,    Lan- 
guages.     Physical    Culture.     Many   Social   Advantages. 

LYDIA   DWlGHr    DAY.    Principal. 

FANNY   C.    NEALE,    Vice- Principal. 

5^  EAST  72nd  ST.,   N.   Y.  CITY 


KEW   TORX 


UNION   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Uroadivay  ul  12Uth   Street. 
New  York  City 

Open  on  Kt|uiil  tenuo  li>  Studfiitg  tif  All  (^brisliun 
It  utiles.  Seveiily -ninth  Yt-ar  Ixt^^ins  Srplfniher  3Ulli, 
iVll,   at   lilts   new   aitf,    HroMtlwtty  aud  12Utb  Strret. 

l<'ur  cttl  tlugutf,  atlilreott 

THK  KKV.  CHAHLKS  H.  GILLKTr.   U.  i).. 

Ueaii  ot  Sludeula, 

liruadway    ut    12Ulb  Street,  •  •  New    YurL   City. 


Columbia  Qrammar  School 

1  uuuilcd    I7l'4 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

New    Fireproof    Building 

Hoys  prepared   for  all   Colleges  and   Business. 
Primary   and   Outing   Classes   for   Younger    Boys. 

Laboratories — Cymnasium — Playground. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Tel.  3787  Riverside. 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class. 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New   York 


Mrs.  Dow's  School  For  Girls 

For  circular  address 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dow,  Principal 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  School 


FOR 
GIRLS 


(30th  year.)  Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  7\ir  and  light 
of  a  country  home.  Recreation  lawn.  Full  advantages  of 
oily.  Regular  or  special  studies.  Any  art  or  practical 
course  desired,  with  privileges  of  home  and  social  life. 
Dancing;  walk-talks;  riding;  swimming;  tennis.  Individual 
care.  Re-opens  October  7th.  Special  inducements  to  stu- 
dents of  European  schools. 

2042  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Berkeley     Scnool 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys 
•■PRIMARY   TO    COLLEGE" 

O  ffers  tioardiiiff  pupils  nil  the  ediu  alional  and  social  advanlaircs  of  a  ffr^«*t  nielropoHs.  with  con' 
y»'ni.il  companions.  Modern  scirntific  equipment  and  ciirriciduni.  Ohlifiatorv  BVinnastic  and 
outdoor  exercise.    Special  department  lor  primary  buys,    lliustratfii  rataioe  .!*■«/  on  appiitation. 

72nd   Street   and   \X'psl   Fnd   Avenue  ::  New   ^  ork 
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ABOUT  THK  GREAT  WAR 

In  handiint?  the  subject  of  the  war 
we  have  pur.sued  our  Ion}?  established 
custom  of  giving  space  to  statements 
of  the  case  from  both  sides  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  in  "The  Story 
of  the  Week"  as  accurate  and  im- 
partial an  account  as  we  can  of  the 
events  and  expressing  in  the  editorial 
department  as  forcibly  and  clearly  as 
we  can  our  own  views  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  usual  we  get  criticism  on  all 
three  of  these  points.  To  those  who 
object  to  our  publishing  articles 
v/hich  they  do  not  like  or  which  con- 
tradict other  articles  or  editorials  we 
can  only  reply  that  we  believe  this  to 
bfc  the  best  policy  and  do  not  propose 
to  change.  To  those  who  point  out 
textual  errors  or  minor  misstate- 
ments we  are  grateful,  altho  it  is  usu- 
ally too  late  to  do  anything  about  it 
except  to  promise  not  to  make  the 
same  mistake  again.  But  to  those  who 
pass  on  to  the  "higher  criticism"  and 
throw  the  light  of  further  informa- 
tion or  new  arguments  upon  the  dis- 
cussion, we  feel  a  greater  gratitude. 
Such  communications  may  not  always 
effect  the  immediate  reversal  of  our 
opinions  that  the  writers  sometimes 
seem  to  expect,  but  they  are  not  with- 
out their  influence  and  are  always 
read  with  interest  and  sometimes 
past  on  to  our  readers  in  this  depart- 
ment. This  time  we  have  so  many  let- 
ters that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
quote  mere  fragments  of  them  and 
we  have  omitted  our  usual  interlard- 
ed comments  on  the  correspondence 
as  we  have  already  discussed  most  of 
the  points  raised. 

A  READER  OBJECTS  TO  PRO-GERMAN 
ARTICLE 

I  verji  much  regret  to  note  that  you 
intend  to  publish  an  article  from  the 
German  Ambassador.  Already  we  have 
too  much  protestation  against  anti- 
German  sympathy,  due  to  the  untiring 
activities  of  our  great  beer-drinkins<- 
German  Alliances.  I  hope  you  will 
speedily  correct  as  far  as  possible  any 
false  impression  left  by  the  article  in 
question. 

Charles   Michael 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

A   DISTINGUISHED   SCHOLAR'S   OPINION 

I  wish  The  Independent  had  seen  fit 
to  state  that  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  Kaiser  and  his  people  wa.^  a 
fiction,  and  that  the  reports  that  the 
Emperor  had  had  103  Socialists,  includ- 
ing Liebknecht,  shot,  are  offset  by  the 
fact  that  the  110  Socialists  of  the  Koich- 
stag  voted  to  a  man  for  the  war  appro- 
priation on  the  ground  of  the  Russian 
menace. 

I    hope    The    Independent    may    look 
over   the   White    Hook    a.i;ain   and    road 
that  on   August    1    the    Hritish    .\n\bas 
sailor  was  asked  a  second  tin^o  whether 
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England  would  remain  neutral  in  case 
Germany  respected  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  France  and  also  her  colonies.  Here 
England  again  said  she  must  be  free 
to  act. 

And,  if  the  letter  of  the  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
in  London  is  to  be  accepted  for  the 
statement  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  in 
Belgium  two  weeks  before  the  war  be- 
gan "to  make  dispositions  for  English 
troops" — was  not  Belgian  neutrality 
broken  in  principle? 

An  American  student  just  returned 
tells  me  that  he  saw  two  trains  of  pris- 
oners and  wounded  passing  thru  Mar- 
burg the  first  days  of  the  siege  of  Liege 
and  Frenchmen  were  mingled  with  the 
Belgians,  having  been  there  before  the 
declaration  of  war. 

I  was  intensely  adverse  to  Germany 
at  first,  threw  up  my  hat  when  England 
declared  war,  but  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  Mr.  Carnegie's  second  dispatch  to 
the  London  Times  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. At  most  Germany,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  equally  guilty  with  England, 
but  the  burden  of  guilt  on  England  is 
increasing  with  her  calling  in  of  the 
Japanese  and  her  use  of  Sikhs.  If  only 
England,  instead  of  trying  to  make  Ger- 
many responsible  for  Austria's  demand, 
had  said,  "We  will  stand  with  you 
against  Russia!"  It  should  at  least  be 
worth  prominent  mention  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Kaiser  and  literary 
men  in  Germany  have  been  making  a 
i-erious  effort  to  placate  England.  As  it 
is  the  two  great  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe  are  in  conflict.  For  the  good  of 
generations  to  come,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  pray  that  it  will  be  a  drawn 
battle. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  printing  the 
opinion  of  Graf  von  Bernstorff,  whose 
father  was  not  only  a  diplomat  but  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Christian  laymen 
of  Germany — president  of  the  German 
Evangelical   Alliance. 

Is  it  not  worth  The  Independent's 
while,  in  the  interest  of  high  thinking, 
to  refer  to  the  notices  in  the  London 
Times  of  the  organized  efforts  of  Brit- 
ish merchants  already  being  made  to 
"capture  the  trade  of  Germany  which 
England  lost  in  time  of  peace."  The 
word.s  are  the  Times'.  The  collocation  is 
mine,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Which  is 
the  worse — worshipping  Mammon  or 
Mars? 

David  S.  Schaff,  D.D. 

A  llegkeny,  I'ennsylvani/i 

THE  NEMESIS  OF  ARMAMENTS 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  publishing 
Dr.  Jf;fferson'.M  .Hplendid  article  on  "The 
NemesiH  of  Armamf;nts."  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  peace  arguments  I  have  ever 
read.  How  I  wish  it  could  bf;  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributer!  thruout 
Europe;  and  America!  Am»;rira  leads  the 
world  in  many  ways — C.od  grant  it  may 
lead  the  world  in  righteousness,  and 
prove  U)  other  nations  that  patriotism 
— Christian  patriotism— means  love  of 
one's  country,  not  hatred  of  foreign 
countries, 

W.  J.  Thompson 

Niaffftra  Fiilljt,  New   York 

am>3{k;an  hostimty  towako  cekmany 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  attitude 
of  the  press  fn'\r\y  represents  the  sym- 
pathies of  our  people.  They  care  little 
or  nothing  for  the  inU-resta  of  either 
Kngland  or  France,  so  long  as  sympa- 
thy is  not  aroused  by  their  invasion  at 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  fon'(u»Tor;  and 
th*"  Hhrnf  applies  to  I'elgiiim.   For  iius- 
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THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL. 

(90  mills,  from  Nrw  York,  ,">((  inius.  from  I'lilla- 
(Jt'lpliia.)  ScihI  for  liiinilsoiiic  Diamoiul  Anniver- 
sary Hoolvli't  wliicli  conlaiiis  oration  of  Scoretary 
liryan.  .\  moderate  tiriced  school  with  hiKliest 
standards.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical 
scliools.  Kxoellent  hnsiness  course.  Modern  gym- 
nasium, with  swimming  pool.  Literary,  athletic, 
musical  organizations.  77th  year  opens  Soptemher 
2:5.  Yearly  rate,  $li)0  to  $000.  Write  FllANK 
MACDANIEL,  D.D.,  Headmaster,  Pennington, 
N.  J..    Bos   lu. 

THE  OLD  ORCHARD  SCHOOL 

LEONIA.   NEW   JEEISEY. 

-V  Home-School  for  Children,  between  four  and 
eight  years.  Day  pupils  limited  to  ten,  boarding 
pupils    to    four. 

Special  attention  to  physical  condition  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  formation  of  right  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct.  What  is  best  and  permanent  in  mod- 
ern Kindergarten,  in  Montessori  Method,  and  in 
primary  education  for  younger  children,  is  here 
applied. 

Environment,  ideal: — garden,  orchard,  brook, 
ont-of-door  games,  out-of-door  school-room  and 
sleeping  porch,  kitchen  and  shop  thoroughly 
equipped   for  all   kinds  of  hand  work. 

Write  for  complete  circular.  Third  year  begins, 
October    the    first. 

ANNA  G.  NOYES,  B.Sc,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia    University. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut    Hill    Academy 

A  school  for  boys 
J.  L.  Patterson,  Headmaister 


Chestnut  Hill,  Pau 


THE  YEATES  SCHOOL 

Sixtieth  Year  opens  September  22,  1914. 

In  tiic  "Garden  County"  o(  tlic  United  States. 
Limited  to  fiity  boys.     Thorougl)   preparation  lor  all 
Colleges.     Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  nil  sports. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     NO  EXTRAS. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE  HEADMASTER,   Box  524,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  with  competent 
teachers.  .Assists  ic.ichers  in  obtaining  positions. 
.S(  nd  for  Rullctin.  8i  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


RecommcTJ'ls  tra*  hers  t 
in  all  p-irts  of  thr  country, 

A'lvisrs  p.irrii'.s  .il>out  •#>  h'K.Is. 


collfges,   public  ami  private  schools 
Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mfrr. 


VyRlTING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

A  pf.i<_ii    tl  L'jijrsc  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

tftinu/id^  uf  turn  {•'•■'t;ffUiy,   tiii^dt  1.7    Arili.ir   \,rM%.  K-litur, 
Tii«  1'in/Tf^M.AT  Aif  >%'•%.      'lit  >-pit[ft  eafftl'n/ur  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ifr.ly*-')*  Der^r-tment    l03,  SprlnKfleld,   M'is<%. 


FLORIDA 


iX7"Y  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
"'  hncnicnt  in  stuffy  and  !:upcrhcatcd  school  rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression, Art,  IJusincsj — tennis,  goK,  boatinK,  gymnabium, 
athletics.  Prcs.  V\  ,  I- .  BLACKMAN,  I'M  ,  I). .  LI,  l).(Ober- 
lin,  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  tu  Hamillon  Holt,  Trustee. 


PT  QTIIT  T  TKIlIxn  and  STAWJIKKINf;  <iirc(l  at 
O  I  "O  I  U  I  "  I  "  home.  In3trij<aiv(j  t»ookh-t  frfc«. 
Wultor  ilcDouuell.  635Wiud.sorBde.  Wash:utrtoa.I>.C. 

F.  M    HOLLY 

Established  1905 

Authors'  and  Publishers'  Representative 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOKK 

Riitts  and  full  tn/\trination  sent  upon  application 


|dl)otoplapUjrigl)ti^ 

Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  the  market.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  sviitable  for  pliotoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

jRex  ILltcrarp  Jiurcau 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  an  Explanation  of  the 

War,  Its  Causes,  Its 

Present  Course 

READ 

ROLAND  G.  USHER'S 

Pan-Germanism 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JN'O.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.   Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booUlct.  Free. 


The  Secret 

of  the  "tiily"  appear- 
ance of  hundreds  of 
men  to-day  lies  in  a 
pair  of 

COAXES 
CLIPPERS 

at    home.     Only  bar- 
Ikts  used  to  liave  clip- 
pers, but  now  they  re 
l-rtoming     as      coii.- 
inun    in   homes   as  a 
(.otiib  or  a  curler — and 
as   nt-ccssary.         Clip 
your  beard  and    your 
boy's  hair.  Wife,  trim 
the  back  of  vour  neck  when  It  becomes  "woolly."    Try  hard 
ware  stores  lor  Coates  "Ensy  Running".  •*  If  they  haven't 
theui,  send  to  us.     .Si-m/  tutmr  oti  postal  /or  prices^  etc. 

COATES  CLIPPER  CO. 

Worcester.  Mass. 


'Taul  Jones*'  Middy  Blouses 

For  School   UniTorms 

*11  It  18  the  ideal  costume  for  active  fjirls.  Loose 
and  roomy,  allowinj^  free  play  for  the  arms  and 
snoulders. 

tJJ  Neat  and  trim  in  appearance  -witnout  sacrifice 
of   comfort. 

^1    Any   scnool   desijin    or   cmWcm    can  be  cmnroid- 
"^^'  ercd   on   tncsc   (garments. 

^*    "i"-         'J    If    your  dealer  cannot   supply    you    write  direct. 

MORRIS    y   CO.,   Makers,   Baltimore,   Md, 
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JUST    PUBLISHED 


Terence'*  Andria 


$0.72 


I'Mitctl  by  Edgar  H.  Sturtevant,  As- 
sistant Prip|(.-.>.(ir  of  C  la^>.K■al  I'liil- 
ulugy,  CuUunbia   University. 

Supplieil  with  lirief  footnotes;  out- 
lines ot  Li'reek  and  Latin  plays,  illus- 
trating the  development  of  comedy ; 
Suetonius's  Life  of  Terence  in  the 
Latin,  with  a  full  commentary  on  it ;  a 
«.iu>rt  essay  on  Terence's  meter  and 
(irosotly ;  metrical  accents  throughout 
the  text ;  and  all  stage  directions  in 
Knglish. 


Plane  Surveying  For  Use  in  the 
Classroom  and  Field     -     $3.00 

By  William  G.  Raymond,  FVofessor  of 
Civil  Knyuicfriiig,  State  University 
of   Iowa. 

A  new  edition  of  this  standard  work, 
in  convenient  pocket  form ;  with  new 
matter  and  illustrations  ;  completely  re- 
vised and  strengthened  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  those  using  the  previous  edi- 
tion.    Logarithmic  tables  are  included. 


The  Roman  Elegiac  Poets,  $1.50 

Ldilcd    by    Karl    Pomeroy    Harrington, 

I'rofcssor  ol  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Wesleyan  University. 

Contains  the  best  of  Catullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  with  cross 
references  and  e.xtensive  notes  which 
will  give  the  student  a  good  knowlcdge 
of  this  type  of  Roman  poetry.  The  in- 
troduction gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  elegy. 


Aus  Deutschen  Dorfern     $0.36 

15)  Menco  Stem  and  Robert  Arrowsmith. 

A  collection  of  stories  of  German 
village  life,  taken  from  the  almost  in- 
exhaustible treasure  of  German  legend 
that  deals  with  the  peasants  and  their 
customs  and  traditions  as  found  in  the 
villages.  It  is  suited  for  second  year 
reading. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
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CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


A  New  Departure  in  Education 

IN  introducing  The  Independent  into  schools  thruout  the  land  we  have 
met  with  only  one  real  difficulty.  Teachers  generally  admit  the  desira- 
bility of  some  use  of  current  literature  and  recognize  the  suitability  of 
The  Independent  for  that  purpose,  but  they  do  not  always  know  how  to 
go  about  it.  To  introduce  such  an  unconventional  method  of  instruction 
into  an  established  curriculum  is  not  always  easy,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
teachers  sometimes  prefer  to  wait  until  convenient  methods  for  use  have 
been  worked  out  elsewhere. 

Realizing  the  need  of  such  practical  experience,  we  have  watched  with 
especial  interest  the  experiment  which  has  been  tried  in  the  use  of  The 
Independent  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Julia  Richman  High  School  in  this  city, 
and  we  have  asked  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  school  to  prepare  a  detailed 
account  of  his  methods  and  results,  which  we  are  publishing  for  free  distri- 
bution in  order  that  other  teachers  may  get  the  benefit. 

Other  literature  on  this  new  departure  in  education  has  been  prepared 
and  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  teacher  or  school  official. 

Pamphlet  No.  i  of  our  series  of  aides  to  the  use  of  periodical  literature 
in  the  class  room  contains  an  address  entitled,  "The  Editor  as  Schoolmas- 
ter," given  by  Hamilton  Holt,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  before  the  recent 
National  Conference  of  Newspaper  Men  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Kansas,  at  Lawrence,   Kansas. 

Pamphlet  No.  2  gives  the  experience  of  teachers  who  are  using  The 
Independent  in  college  and  high  school  classes  in  connection  with  their 
courses  in  English,  Oral  Composition,  Public  Speaking,  Journalism,  Inter- 
national Law,  Economics,  Current  History,  American  Politics  and  Civil 
Government. 
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sia  they  entertain  the  fear  that  nor- 
mally unites  all  western  Europe;  and 
the  news  of  Muscovite  victories  in 
Prussia  fills  them  with  a  secret  ap- 
proval more  than  tempered  by  dread 
foreboding.  Their  attitude  is  not  pro- 
French  or  pro-English,  least  of  all  pro- 
Russian;  it  is  anti-(iernian.  It  is  not 
directed  toward  the  German  people  here 
or  there,  nor  toward  the  success  of  Ger- 
man trade,  nor  toward  the  world  of  busy 
researchers,  too  busy  with  their  test- 
tubes  to  know  or  care  how  their  country 
is  governed,  nor  against  the  person  of 
the  Kaiser,  a  gifted,  clean  and  energetic 
monarch.  It  is  directed  against  that 
.something  which  we  do  not  want  on  our 
Canadian  boundary,  now  unfortified  for 
thousands  of  miles;  that  something  that 
has  appeared  at  Samoa,  in  Manila  Bay, 
when  we  were  at  war  with  Spain,  when 
we  were  in  fear  of  .Japan,  when  we  were 
holding  back  from  Vera  (huz,  and  after 
we  had  entered  it.  It  is  the  Prussian 
military  class  and  its  principles,  plans 
and  practices.  With  this  element  we 
have  never  had  anything  in  common. 
Certainly  on  our  side  there  has  never 
beep  any  dream  of  confidence  or  coop- 
eration with  it.  In  it  there  exists  an  un- 
mistakable antipathy  for  our  institu- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  official  optimism 
with  which  it  has  chosen  to  appear  to 
rely  upon  our  support.  The  German 
people  may  be  surprized  at  our  atti- 
tude; but  both  the  German  war  office 
and  the  American  reader  knows  that  it 
is  neither  sudden,  treacherous  nor  inex- 
plicable. 

W.  H.  Worrell 
Hartford,   Connecticut 

THE   SPIRIT   OF    MILITARISM 

The  greatest  indictment  of  militar- 
ism— the  German  ideal — lies  in  the 
blind  and  brutal  materialism  which  is 
its  product.  The  destruction  of  Louvain 
was  no  untoward  incident — but  rather 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  Ger- 
man spirit  in  the  war — "shattering  to 
reach  and  shattering  what  it  reaches." 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  some  day 
the  German  people  themselves  will  be 
glad  of  the  smashing  of  that  infernal 
thing — the  great  "war  machine" — and 
turn  away  from  the  Kaiser's  pagan  idea 
of  God,  altho  it  may  be  that  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned  the  breakdown 
of  militarism  will  immediately  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  skepticism  rather 
than  an  immediate  turning  to  the 
Christ-idea  of  God  and  humanity. 

The  gratitude  of  your  readers  is 
warranted  by  reason  of  the  high  value 
and  authoritativeness  of  your  contrib- 
uted articles  as  well  as    the    editorials. 

You  certainly  have  "risen  to  the 
great  occasion." 

Henry  A.  Reed 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Eden, 
New  York 

A  JOLTED  READER 

The  confidence  which  I  have  hithert'^ 
entertained  in  your  "objectivity"  an  ' 
unbiassed  pursuit  of  truth  received  sev- 
eral jolts  when  reading  the  August  IC 
number. 

Jolt  No.  1  was  received  when  you  put 
the  words  "The  Aggressor"  under  a 
portrait  of  Emperor  William  II.  It  is  to 
say  the  least  premature  to  give  him  that 
title.  It  may  belong  to  Emperor  Nicho- 
las II,  the  self-styled  and  selfish  protec- 
tor of  all  the  Slavs,  or  to  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  (or  his  government > 
with  his  very  bold  and,  I  think,  unjust 
Balkan  policy. 

Jolt  No.  2.  "Austria  .  .  .  now  dt»- 
clares  war  just  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
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INFORMATION  ! 

The  Independent  invites  inquir- 
ies from  its  readers,  and  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  per- 
taining to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  business ;  the  best 
hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the 
cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea  ;  tours 
domestic  and  foreign.  This  De- 
partment is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  BERTHA  RUFF- 
XER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  wide- 
ly and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  its  management  re- 
garding hotels  everywhere. 
Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broad- 
way and  34th  street.  Xew  York, 
and  Hotel  Stewart.  San  Francis- 
co.. Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquir- 
ies by  mail  to  IXFORMATIOX, 
The   Independent,    Xew   York. 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  sailing-s, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTonrs  in  India. 
RoundWorldTours.  Forfnll 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


"^^Bcrmuaa 


To 


Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlantic   Coast  Hesorts 

TourB  Inc.  HoteU,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Kates 

Twin  ScTfrw  8.  8.  "BERMT7DIAN."  10,518  tons  dis- 
placement. El'fctric  ians.  wir->s<i  tfl-srr»ijhy.  Fastest, 
ne^^est  »nd  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  In  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  wHh  inforniation  apply  to 

A.  E.  OtJTERBRIBOE  dt  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  8.  8. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  Tork.  THOS.  COOK 
dt  SON.  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  A(?ent, 


COLONIAL  INN 


South  Woodstock 


Vermont 


(jolf,  driving,  f^ne  roads,  tennis,  fishing: 
open  fires,  rooms  en  suite.  Private  b.iths. 
Girage.      Oprn   Juno    i/. 


HOTEL    BRUNSWICK 

ELH0PP:AN     AM) 
A.MEKICAN  Pf.AXS 

BOSTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 


MONOMONOCK   INN.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Ideal  Aolam n  R«M>rt.      2'>  miles  from   N.  Y,    Fine 
k  ,a'ls.      Goli.       Icnnis.      Open    itnlil   f>cl.    |-,th. 
Ar.»f:»T   A.   Lr.k'iY,   Man.nger. 

SPA    BAWATORIUM.    A.     I.    THAYEH.     M.D. 
BALLgTO»   BPA.   Jf,    Y, 

R^flri'il,  horncllkf,  n<-ll  o'lulppfd.  H\x  mites 
frr.fn  ?I<-w  York  »(»iif»  .Vfln'-ml  .Iprlnj*  RcscrTi- 
tl'/f).      I/HrgM    i'J'JI»)'>n    (in<l    guntgo.      j!',',kl<'t». 

EASTON  SANITARIUM 

fnr  trMitm»nt  tit  KI'lTly  I'^opl*  noc^lriK  nklllfrt 
*»W  »rwl  »ff»rifl'rfi;  »lnt,  tnr  ni-rymn  nni]  rri'-fitallx 
m.  Hnu»T\',T  \',r»n'm.  visit  h«T<i  »»»-f.ir«-  »«l<Tt- 
inu  •    pl«''»  •Iwwl.j.r*.   Of  onll    (ip   r»r.    Klnnfjr   for 


pelling  Servia  to  grive  up  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  her  territory."  Did  not  Au.stria 
explicitly  declare  that  she  will  take  no 
territory  and  that  her  purpose  is  quite 
a  different  one?  Does  not  the  "casus 
belli,"  the  nature  of  Servia,  the  race  of 
the  people,  etc.,  tend  to  elicit  our  faith 
in  that  declaration? 

Jolt  No.  3  in  "The  Story  of  the 
Week"  where  you  credit  to  an  altogeth- 
er unconfirmed  rumor  that  Austria  "had 
consented  to  refer  the  case  of  Servia 
to  a  neutral  power,"  and  again  "the 
Kaiser  invaded  France"  before  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  "violated  interna- 
tional precedents."  Who  invaded  first, 
France  or  Germany?  And  is  an  ulti- 
matum after  expiration  not  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war? 

However,  you  make  some  amends  for 
these  editorial  mistakes  and  want  of 
fairness  by  the  insertion  of  the  article 
"Teuton  Against  Slav,"  by  Professor 
Sloane,  which  is  a  model  of  fairness  and 
good  judgment  and  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  matter. 

In  the  last  analysis  this  war,  as  so 
many  previous  ones,  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  dynasties  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion as  much  as  of  racial  antagon- 
ism. I  hope  that  it  will  lead  mankind  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  drive  us — "economic  determinism," 
etc. — often  to  our  destruction.  Will  we 
ever  learn  to  control  them? 

Arnold  Weyman 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Collegeville,  In- 
diana 

THE  ATTITUDE   OF  THE  ENGLISH 

Recent  reports  from  England  repre- 
sent Sir  Edward  Grey  as  having  de- 
ceived the  English  people  in  regard  to 
communications  with  Germany.  Why 
did  Morley  and  Burns  retire?  Why  did 
Carnegie  say  he  believed  the  Kaiser 
had  been  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning? Read  the  indictment  against  Eng- 
land by  Bernard  Shaw.  Read  the  resig- 
nation of  Charles  Trevelyan  as  Under- 
Secretary  for  Education. 

Is  it  a  question  of  democracy,  then 
why  were  five  men  alone  of  all  the  Re- 
public of  France  entitled  to  know  the 
conditions  and  obligations  of  the  en- 
tente? Is  it  a  war  on  militarism?  Then 
why  not  on  English  navalism,  too,  or  is 
it  a  greater  wrong  to  have  a  large  army 
than  to  have  a  large  navy? 

If  England  went  to  war  on  account 
of  Belgium's  neutrality,  why  does  she 
allow  Japan,  who  entered  the  war  at 
England's  reque.st,  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  China? 

A  Readek  of  The  Independent 

AMERICAN  CHILDISHNESS 
I  am  deeply  shocked  at  the  aggressive 
editorials  against  (iermany.  It  puzzles 
me  that  so  many  Americans  are  so  hos- 
tile as  you  are  against  a  country  at- 
tacked by  .so  many  enemies  and  there- 
f'jre  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this 
dreadful  life  and  fleath  struggle.  I  find 
the  an.swer  in  the  fact  that  America 
ha.s  no  thoughts  of  her  own.  All  her 
thoughts  are  manufactured  for  her  by 
England.  Altho  [lolitically  independent 
of  her  motherland,  she  is  still  the 
obedient  rhild  she  was  before  the  Ftcv- 
olutionary  war,  .So  the  people  do  not  see 
the  apparent  incf.ngruity  that  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they,  n^publican.s  as  they  feel 
proud  thf*y  arc,  are  taking  sides  with 
ku.Ksia,  Their  literature  is  FOngli'^h, 
their  science  is  European,  their  music 
JH  German,  their  art  is  French.  Can 
they  be  expecterl  to  take  an  independent 
view  in  this  maMer?  No,  they  cannot; 
they  are  rhildrr-n  in  thought  and  mUHt 
be  conHJdered  thnM,        H.   C.   Steven 


I  Make  It 
Easy  to  Try 


Since  I  began  offering 
these  cigars — my  private 
Havana  leaf,  put  up  under 
my  monogram  band — I  have 
found  thousands  of  men  with 
tastes  like  mine.  Men  who 
took  no  enjoyment  in  strong, 
heavy  cigars — who  wanted  a 
mild,  sweet  smoke,  with  a 
delicate  aroma  and  exquisite 
flavor. 

But  I  know  there  are  many 
more  who  would  enjoy  tliis 
smoke,  if  they  knew  of  it.  So 
I  am  extending  my  offer. 
Here  it  is  : 

Five  Cigars  FREE 

If  you  will  send  me  lo  cents — 
just  to  show  your  sincerity — I 
will  mail  you  trial  cigars.  Smoke 
five  with  me — convince  yourself. 
The  price  is  $s  per  hundred.  $2.60 
for  50 — all  charges  prepaid.  Use 
your  letterhead,  please  —  stating 
your  position  —  or  your  business 
card,   -u-lien    you   icrite. 

A  MILLIONAIRE'S  CIGAR 

I  list  among  ,my  patrons  many 
men  of  standing  and  wealth.  They 
can  afford  cigars  of  any  price.  So 
they  must  buy  my  cigars  purely  for 
the  satisfaction  and  delight  they 
get  out  of  them.  I  believe  you'll 
enjoy  them  too.  If  you  wish  to 
try  them,  write  me  today.  The 
coupon  is  for  your  cinvenience, 
I--"  — —  ----  —  --  — -- 
«  J.  ROGERS  WARNER 
I  904  Lockwood  BIdg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  Enclosed  please  find  10c,     I  should  like 

I     to  smoke  five  of  your  cigars, 
I         (Plcasepincoupon  to  yourbusiness  letter- 
'     head  or  enclose  business  card . ) 


■Aba 


nej 


Name. 


Address . 
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ROLAND  G.  USHER'S 

Pan-Germanism 

FOR    THE 

Motive    Forces   of  the  War 
The  Kaiser's  Logic 
Germany's  Intentions 


REAL  ESTATE 


WILL  EXCHANGE 

New  York  City  Income  Property  for  Free 
and  Clear  Heal  Estate  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

T.  W.  STEMMLER,  JR. 
500  FIFTH  AVE. NEW  YORK 

Trouhlcs,  like  babies,  jrrow  larger  by 
nursinj?. 

'I'here  is  room  at  the  top  because  the 
elevator  isn't  always  running:. 

Don't  take  your  business  or  your 
(,roul)lcs  with  you  on  your  vacation. 

Don't  wa.ste  your  time  fijfurinji;'  why 
a  black  hen  lays  a  white  ejfp: — ffet  the 

A  thinjf  is  worth  precisely  what  it 
can  do  for  you,  not  what  you  choose  to 
pay   for  it. — Crnuib'mr'H   Itnllrliti. 


THE   MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   OV  EINANCE  AND  TRADE 


**A   LUCID  STATEMENT  OF  PLAIN  TRUTHS" 

THE   RAILWAYS'   APPKAL  TO  THE   PRESIDENT 


I 


Thin  statement  of  the  railroad  situa- 
tion u>a8  preaentt'il  to  President  Wilson 
on  September  9  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and  representing  all  the  princi- 
pal systetns  of  the  country. — The 
EurroK. 

THE  puipo.se  of  this  conference 
is  to  lay  before  the  President  in 
brief  terms  the  present  situa- 
tioti  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States — 250,000  miles  of  great  national 
hi{?hways.  That  the  case  of  the  rail- 
roads deserves  sympathetic  treatment 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  altho  pri- 
vately owned,  their  property  is  devoted 
to  public  service.  The  industrial  health 
of  the  country  depends  upon  an  ade- 
quate railroad  service;  such  service 
cannot  be  rendered  and  proper  response 
to  public  needs  cannot  be  made  unless 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  railroads 
is  maintained. 

The  credit  of  the  railroads,  seriously 
impaired,  as  we  believe,  before  the  war 
started,  is  now 
confronted  by  an 
emergency  of  a 
magnitude  with- 
out parallel  in 
history.  To  un- 
derstand the  full 
import  of  the  ex- 
isting crisis  it  is 
necessary  to  con- 
sider briefly  the 
antecedent  condi- 
tions. 

The  purpose 
here  is  not  to 
complain,  but  to 
point  out  the  one 
paramount  fact 
that  by  reason  of 
legislation  and 
regulation  by  the 
Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  for- 
ty-eight states, 
acting  independ- 
ently of  each  oth- 
er, as  well  as  thru 
the  action  of  a 
strong  public 
opinion,  railroad 
expenses  in  re- 
cent years  have 
vastly  increased. 
No  criticism  is 
here  made  of  the 
general  theory 
of  Governmental 
regulation,  but, 
on  the  other  hand, 
no  ingenuity  can 
relieve  the  car- 
riers  of   the  bur- 
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dtns  of  expense  created  thereby.  How- 
ever desirable  may  have  been  the  ex- 
penditures which  have  been  forced 
upon  the  railroads,  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  pay  the  bill. 

This  great  increase  in  expenses  now 
coincides  with  seriously  depleted  rev- 
enues, with  no  corresponding  ability  of 
the  railroads  to  reduce  their  costs  in 
proportion.  Governments  can  proceed 
with  expenditures  of  all  kinds  by  tax- 
ation, but  railroads  cannot.  While  the 
efl'ect  of  the  European  war  upon  rail- 
road earnings  may  vary  in  different 
sections,  it  is  painfully  evident  that 
there  will  be  serious  decreases  in  the 
total  because  of  the  unprecedented  dif- 
ficulty in  the  marketing  of  cotton,  the 
great  decrease  in  imports  and  the  gen- 
eral dislocation  of  trade  and  industry. 

Even  prior  to  the  existing  emergency 
and  to  meet  the  antecedent  situation, 
railroad  expenditures  generally  had 
been  reduced  to  absolute  necessities. 
The  difficulty  of  further  contraction  is 
enhanced  by  existing  wage  agreements 
and,  in  so  far  as  the  western  railroads 


"WE   MUST  ALL  STAND  AS   ONE" 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   REPLY   TO   THE   RAILWAYS 


SINCE  you  read  it  to  me  yester- 
day I  have  read  again  the  state- 
ment you  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Railroad  Presidents 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing and  conferring  with  at  my  of- 
fice. It  is  a  lucid  statement  of  plain 
truths. 

You  asked  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  impera- 
tive need  that  railway  credits  be 
sustained  and  the  railroads  helped 
in  every  possible  way,  whether  by 
private  cooperative  effort  or  by  the 
action,  wherever  feasible,  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  I  am  glad 
to  do  so,  because  I  think  the  need 
very  real. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  entertain  any 
deep  anxiety  about  the  matter,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  general  anxie- 
ty caused  by  the  unprecedented 
situation  of  the  money  markets  of 
the  world,  because  the  interest  of 
the  producer,  the  shipper,  the  mer- 
chant, the  investor,  the  financier, 
and  the  whole  public  in  the  proper 
maintenance  and  complete  efficien- 
cy of  the  railways  is  too  manifest. 
They  are  indispensable  to  our 
whole  economic  life,  and  railway 
securities  are  at  the  very  heart  of 
most  investments,  large  and  small. 


public  and  private,  by  individuals 
and  by  institutions. 

I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
active  and  earnest  cooperation  in 
this  matter,  perhaps  the  one  com- 
mon interest  of  our  whole  indus- 
trial life.  Undoubtedly,  men  both  in 
and  out  of  official  position  will  ap- 
preciate what  is  involved  and  lend 
their  aid  heartily  wherever  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  lend  it. 

But  the  emergency  is  in  fact  ex- 
traordinary, and  where  there  i  s 
manifest  common  interest  we  ought 
all  of  us  to  speak  out  in  its  behalf, 
and  I  am  glad  to  join  you  in  call- 
ing attention  to  it.  This  is  a  time 
for  all  to  stand  together  in  united 
effort  to  comprehend  every  interest 
and  serve  and  sustain  it  in  every 
legitimate  way. 

The  laws  must  speak  plainly  and 
effectively  against  whatever  is 
wrong  or  against  the  public  inter- 
est, and  these  laws  must  be  ob- 
served; for  the  rest  and  within  the 
sphere  of  legitimate  enterprise  we 
must  all  stand  as  one  to  see  jus- 
tice done  and  all  fair  assistance 
rendered,  and  rendered  ungrudg- 
ingly. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
WooDROw  Wilson. 


arc  concerned,  by  the  possibilities  in- 
V(  Ived  in  the  arbitration  proceedings  to 
which  they  have  recently  agreed. 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1914,  was  $120,000,000 
less  than  for  the  previous  year,  or  about 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  gross  earnings  for 
the  year  were  $44,000,000  less  than  for 
191  ;5;  expenses  and  taxes  were  $70,- 
000,000  more. 

The  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  the 
railroads  (and  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
roads establishes  the  standard  for  all 
industrial  enterprises)  depends  upon 
their  ability  to  increase  their  net  earn- 
irgs.  The  railroads  may  have  the  most 
perfectly  appointed  plants  in  the  world, 
but  if  the  net  earnings  are  not  ade- 
quate, new  capital  cannot  be  attracted. 
In  the  important  eastern  rate  ca.se 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
unanimously  found  that  the  railroads 
in  the  richest  section  of  the  country 
needed  more  revenue.  That  finding  was 
based  upon  the  situation  prior  to  the 
first   of   July,   this   year;    indeed    upon 

conditions     of     a 
year  previous. 

No  emphasis 
need  at  this  time 
be  put  upon  the 
new  railroad  cap- 
ital which  has 
heretofore  been 
required  to  pro- 
vide for  normal 
development,  but 
this  has  been 
from  $400,000,- 
000  to  $500,000,- 
000  per  annum, 
and  railroads 
should  not  only 
be  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  the 
time,  but  in  this 
emergency 
should  be  in  posi- 
tion to  anticipate 
the  demands  of  an 
expanding  com- 
merce. 

Simultaneously 
with  the  great 
impairment  o  f 
earnings,  general 
credit  conditions 
have  b  r  o  k  o  n 
down,  and  the  ab- 
solute and  imme- 
diate necessities 
of  both  public 
and  private  biu- 
rowers  of  money 
here  and  abivad 
have  already  in- 
creased inleivst 
rates    to    a    level 
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unthought  of  a  few  months  ago — rates 
much  higher  than  present  net  earnings 
return  upon  the  railroad  property  of 
the  United  States. 

This  emergency  was  not  contemplat- 
ed when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission rendered  its  decision  in  the 
eastern  rate  case,  yet  the  problems  now 
confronting  the  railroads  greatly  tran- 
scend the  seriousness  of  those  which  ex- 
isted then.  The  menace  is  now  not  only 
to  railroad  credit,  but  to  the  transpor- 
tation service  itself,  and  efficient  trans- 
portation is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Securities  of  United  States  railroads 
held  abroad  are  computed  at  from  three 
to  five  billion  dollars.  It  is  a  certainty 
that  bond  and  note  obligations  of  the 
railroads  maturing  before  the  end  of 
next  year  aggregate  over  $520,000,000. 
In  the  highest  public  interest,  it  is  im- 
perative that  these  obligations  shall  be 
met.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  for  a  long 
time  Europe  will  not  be  a  lender  of 
money  to  America.  On  the  contrary, 
the  war  will  create  such  enormous  debts 
and  involve  such  a  general  dislocation 
of  industry  and  commerce  that  Europe 
must  realize  largely  on  its  holding  of 
American  securities  regardless  of  the 
price  obtainable. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
now  been  closed  for  a  longer  period 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  There 
is  no  present  market  for  railroad  se- 
curities, old  or  new.  The  United  States 
is  in  a  condition  of  financial  isolation. 
If  the  Stock  Exchange  were  to  open 
(and  it  must  open  some  time)  the  pres- 
sure of  selling  would  inevitably  be 
greatest  against  railroad  securities.  If 
they  go  down,  industrial  issues  will  fall 
still  more  seriously.  The  public  neces- 
sity to  stem  thi.s  tide  of  .selling  and 
to  reduce  to  the  utmost  its  destructive 
effect  is  one  that  calls  for  the  exercize 
of  every  resource  of  statesmanship. 

Our  respectful  requests  are: 

First,  that  the  President  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  pressing 
neces.sity  for  support  of  railroad  credit 
by  the  cooperative  and  sympathetic  ef- 
fort of  the  public  and  of  all  Govern - 
mftntal  authorities  and  that  the  rail- 
roads be  relieved  as  far  as  possible  from 
immediate  burdens  involving  additional 
expen.se. 

Second,  that  the  F'resident  will  urge 
a  practical  recognition  of  thf;  fart  that 
an  emergency  is  upon  the  railroads' 
v/hich  requires,  in  the  public  interest, 
that  they  have  additional  revenue  and 
that  the  appropriate  Governmental  i 
agencies  seek  a  way  by  which  such  ad- 
ditional revenue  may  he  properly  and 
promptly  raided. 
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A.B.A 


**   American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


The  sale  of  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  for  use  throughout  the 
United  States  continues  as  usual,  and  the  cheques  are  afford- 
ing to  travelers  in  "the  States"  their  customary  service  of 
protection  and  convenience  in  respect  to  money  matters. 

The  sale  of  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  for  foreign  use  has  been 
discontinued  temporarily,  it  being  impossible  to  give  positive 
assurance  to  tourists  that  travelers'  credits  will  be  uni- 
formly honored  abroad  at  all  places  under  conditions 
which  change  from  day  to  day. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Officers  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Committees  of  Bankers  in  New  York, 
London  and  Paris  were  enabled  in  a  very  short  time  to 
perfect  arrangements  for  protecting  all  forms  of  travelers' 
credits  issued  by  American  institutions  and  firms;  and 
holders  of  travelers'  cheques  and  letters  of  credit  have  been 
by  this  means  relieved  from  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  sudden  paralysis  of  customary  banking  facilities  abroad. 

As  6oon  as  conditions  warrant,  the  sale  of  "A.  B.  A." 
Cheques  for  use  abroad  will  be  resumed. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  Trustee 
New  York  City 
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UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY, 
165    Broadway. 
Niw    ^  ..rk,    Si'pti-mbcr  H,    11)14. 

I)Ivii)i;n[)   no.  2:,. 

The  RKanl  if  Dlrfctui h  of  the  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany had  thiM  (lay  ili-cliiri'd  the  2.'(th  qiiartr^rly  di- 
vidend of  iteventy-flve  c<'titn  (75c.)  per  Hhnrc,  bf- 
\tiic  at  the  rati-  of  Bevn  and  rmr-lialf  pc'r  ri-iit. 
'~'/i%)  P<T  'pi'TtiT  on  par  value,  piiviilile  .Scj)- 
lemtxT  rjO,  i;»H,  to  utorktiolderH  of  record  at  tlji' 
cloiw  of  hnnlnemi  on  .SeptenilM-r  IH,  1914.  The 
liookii  for  the  transfer  of  the  ntork  of  the  Com- 
pany will  clow  at  'i  o'clock  V.  M.,  .Seiiliinljer  K!, 
mill  reopen  at  10  o'clock  A.  M..  Ncpliiriliir  21, 
|;)I4.  C     K.    [-irxiW,    AHHiHiant   Sicniury. 

^^^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

r^ J  A  'oijr-;''  of  forty  |c-^   huh  in  the  hmtory,  fftmi  Hiruc* 
\  Ju   t'lr--,   ;in'|  wnrinsf  of  I  )j<-  Shurl  Mlory  tliijt^ht  by  l»r.   J, 

A~-Ji    '■'  '■«  *  ••  nwin,   Kdlior  M p|»l tirolt**  Mairaztrip. 

^^^v  '.'hjirtiiP  ratjil''!'"'  frp.r..     iHrtiMp.  athlrrnH 

ih.  »:wrr.«>ir.  Drpt*  80.'f,  HiTlogflild,   !!«••. 


For  j6  years  we  liave  been  payinjf  our  custoin- 
frs  the  hiiihcsi  retiirii"^  consisu-nt  with  con- 
servative methods.  I-'Irst  niort^ai^e  loans  of 
JJOOand  up  which  wecanrecuiiiiiient!atter  the 
most  ttioroujih  personal  invcstitfation.  I'lease 
:\-M  tor  I.<<;in  I  isl  No,  710.  j.'^  CrTfifiratrs 
'I    I  ii,„iMt    ,,I-  ••    li.i    s.r.  iiii;    inv'.lnis. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

.\v\<\  \hr  pl.Kjn;;  o(  ov  r  t''ri  niilli'tti  ih'H.irs  lur  iiivcslors  liy 
our  ofTn  lain  without  Iosh  irj  .(  sintflc  investor  makes  the  first 
iMr>rtif.t({r  loans  wc  sell  atisolutely  the  best  6  per  cent,  jnvcst- 
inenis  o))l,-iinal)lr. 

Write  fr»r  our  new  ilhistraterl  booklet  and  slate  map  de- 
srrit»nif  the  K>''"'''<">t  aM.iMa  arnl  wheat  liell  in  tlir  Northwest. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

l'.ii<l    In  *'.  i.il,il.  j;''.(K),()()0.il() 
IVr-.otdl   ]<*■•. |)..n.ilMhlv   "I    I  Hrr.  i.irs  ov'-r  fll.OOn.OOO.OO 

P.  O.   Hox  I)  H(!l(in/i.  Montana 


-A  Fortune  fo 

the  Inventor- 
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That  faint  sobbinpr,  as  of  breakiriK' 
hftartH  and  rent  <inotionH,  i.s  tho  ^''i'''' 
of  our  youth  at  ihc  new.s  that  many 
Am«friran  Kchool  teachers  arc  maroonf-d 
in  pjuropf;.  "Faitii,"  mind  you! — I'hila- 
ilrlphiil.    I'llhlir    Lttlf/er. 


GET    THE    "SAVING     IIAI3IT 

'I'hc  liiiliK  of  HnvliiK  liMM  hccii  Ihc  wilvnllotl 
of  iMiin.v  11  iriiiii.  M  liicrciiwM  IiIh  Hclf  rcHpccI 
and  iNiikcH  lilin  a  more  iiHcfiil  nieiiilier  of  kd- 
clely.  If  a  man  hiiH  no  one  lint  lilniHelf  to 
provide  for  he  may  lie  roncerneil  ulniply  In 
iicciimiilatInK  a  NiiMlclent  Hiim  lo  Hiipporl  liliii 
III  lilH  old  a({e.  'I'hlw  can  heal  lie  efTecled  hy 
purcliaHlnK  an  niiiinlty  iih  iHHiied  l>y  the  Home 
l.lfe  IiiHiirance  Company  of  ,\ew  York.  TIiIh 
"III  .vlelil  a  much  liirt'cr  Income  than  can  he 
ohlaliieil  from  iiny  ollor  iilmoliitely  aeciire  In 
viMlriHMl.       I'or    a    Hiimplc    iiollcy    write    lo 

liOMF  LIFE  INSIIRANCr    COMPANY 
Oiw).    E. 

2r,<i  imoAnwAY 


Ido.    Priidldnnt. 
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A    Bridge    Between    Hope 
and   Accomplished    Results 

/^UR  new  policy  which 
^-^provides  for  monthly 
payments  to  dependents  in 
event  oi  death  of  the  msured. 
It  is  ideal  protection.  Its 
rates  are  low,  but  its  bene- 
fits are  many. 

BERKSHIRE 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


W.  D.  WYMAN.  President 

W.  S.   WELD.  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Allaotic  Buildias.  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 


losares  Acaiast  Marine  and  (aland  Transportation 
RUk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makinc  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Earope  and  Oriental  Coantriei 

CharttTfd  by  tlu'  State  of  New  York  In  1842, 
was  preceded  tiy  u  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  'Vhv  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  Interest  at  the  expira- 
tion   of    two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
l>any  has  insured  property 
to   the    value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent   of 282,298,429.80 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         141,5C7,550.;?0 

Issued     certiticates    of     profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,060.00 

Interest     paid    on    certiflcateB 

amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN,   Pres. 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT.   Vice-Pres. 
WALTER   WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLE.S    E.    FAY,    3d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

in  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

FiN.\NCE  Committee 

CL.\RENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 

\VILLI.\M   H.    PORTER,   Banker 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 
Good  men.  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
surance or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Comijany,  for  a  limited  territory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway.    N.w    York    Cify. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 
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FOREIGN    COMPANIES    AND    THE 
GREAT   WAR 

Lsolated  instances  of  competition, 
usin^  the  war  in  Europe  as  a  factor  in 
possibly  depreciating  the  security  of- 
fered American  policyholders  by  the 
foreijjn  companies  transacting  business 
here,  make  it  desirable  that  we  re- 
affirm the  statements  and  opinions  ap- 
pearing: in  this  department  on  that  sub- 
ject in  our  issue  of  Auj^ust  31.  There 
i;-  not  the  slifirhtest  cause  for  appre- 
hension. The  funds  of  foreip:n  compa- 
nies, guaranteeing  their  American  poli- 
cies, are  all  here  in  the  hands  of  resi- 
dent trustees  or  on  deposit  in  our  state 
treasuries.  These  funds  cannot  be  with- 
drawn without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
surance commissioners  within  whose 
jurisdictions  they  are  held. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  status  of 
the  American  branches  of  these  com- 
panies does  not  differ  in  respect  of 
financial  security  from  that  of  the  do- 
mestic companies.  All  of  them  have  de- 
posits with  one  or  other  of  the  states, 
corresponding  to  the  stock  capitals  of 
American  companies,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference: the  cash  capital  of  a  domestic 
company  is  an  asset,  opposite  which 
there  is  a  liability  in  the  shape  of  stock; 
while  the  deposit  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany is  free  of  any  such  claim.  It  is 
pure  surplus.  In  so  far  as  the  policy- 
holders' interests  are  affected,  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  domestic  company, 
for  their  claims  are  paramount  over 
those  of  stockholders. 

While  studying  this  subject  recently, 
we  undertook  to  compile  the  statistics 
of  the  United  States  branches  of  the 
foreign  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  exact  financial  con- 
dition. The  work  has  not  been  complet- 
ed as  a  whole,  but  we  have  gone  far 
enough  with  that  portion  of  it  on  which 
we  commenced — the  British  fire  insur- 
ance companies — to  present  some  con- 
clusions of  value.  All  the  figures  used 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  for   1914. 

The  most  important  piece  of  informa- 
tion desired  is.  What  do  these  compa- 
nies owe?  After  that,  what  have  they 
with  which  to  pay  their  debts? 

We  find  that  there  are  twenty-two 
British  fire  insurance  companies  (in- 
cluding two  Canadian)  doing  business 
here.  All  the  funds  we  are  about  to  re- 
cord are  in  the  custody  of  American 
trustees  and,  except  the  interest  earn- 
ings, no  portion  of  them  can  be  re- 
nioved  without  the  consent  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance.  Now  what 
are  the  liabilities  of  these  companies? 
We  have  classified  them  under  three 
principal  heads:  unpaid  losses,  un- 
earned premiums,  miscellaneous.  We 
find  the  amounts  to  be  as  follows  on  the 
31st  of  December.  1913: 


Unj)aid  losses,  22  companies  $4,532,267 

Unearned  premiums,  22  com- 
panies       52,342,481 

Miscellaneous    liabilities,    22 

companies    1,940,472 

Total $58,815,220 

The  twenty-two  British  firj  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  were  under  obligations 
to  their  American  customers  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  last,  to  the  extent  of  $58,815,220. 
What  amount  of  funds  did  they  hold 
against  these  debts?  The  aggregate  sum 
was  $92,173,973.  It  therefore  appears 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  sur- 
plus beyond  all  liabilities  amounting  to 
$3;.,358,753.  The  ratio  of  assets  to  lia- 
bilities was  $156.70  to  $100;  that  is  to 
say  that  for  every  dollar  they  owed, 
they  held  in  securities  approved  by  the 
Insurance  Department  $1.57.  Figuring 
it  in  another  way,  the  net  surplus — the 
clear  money  on  hand — was  equal  to  36 
per  cent  of  the  assets. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
companies  under  consideration,  and  of 
more  importance  to  their  policyholders. 
It  is  just  as  desirable  for  the  latter  that 
they  should  know  there  is  no  cause  to 
worry  as  that  justice  to  the  former  re- 
quires that  the  sufficiency  of  the  secur- 
ity they  provide  is  made  public. 

As  all  the  assets  of  the  American 
branches  of  foreign  companies  are  in- 
vested and  held  here  and,  as  in  the  il- 
lustration just  presented,  they  are  am- 
ple to  cover  all  possible  emergencies,  it 
i.<  difficult  to  discover  in  just  what  way 
their  fortunes  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  European  war;  and  if 
they  could  be,  what  element  of  fortune 
would  operate  to  exempt  our  own  do- 
mestic companies  from  similar  results. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  future 
happenings,  the  war  will  have  little  ef- 
fect on  either  class. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

P.  A.  T.,  El  Paso,  Texas.— Yes,  there 
is  a  life  company  of  that  name  located 
at  Denver,  Colorado.  It  was  organized 
in  1909;  has  a  capital  of  $236,360;  as- 
sets of  $384,637  and  net  surplus  of  $13,- 
269.  The  men  in  control  of  the  man- 
agement are  capable  life  underwriters 
of  experience. 

F.  K.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — The  New 
York  Insurance  Department  figures, 
December  31,  1913,  of  the  three  com- 
panies are:  Admitted  assets,  New  York 
Life,  $778,617,506;  Mutual  Life,  $607,- 
110,071;  Equitable  Life.  $525,412,981. 
The  total  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1913  in  each 
company  was:  New  York  Life,  1,101,- 
655  policies  for  $2,273,099,212;  Mutual 
Life,  712.527  policies  for  $l,59S,-»6t;,- 
078;  Equitable  Life,  590.8SS  policies 
for  $1,471,093,575. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Preferred  Stock  Dividend. 

New  York,  September  8,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared  a 
<juarterl.v  dividend  of  2*^  from  tlie  current  earn- 
ings for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1914,  payable 
Septeml)er  30,  1914.  to  stockholders  of  record  Sep- 
tember  19,    1914. 

HENRY    C.    KNOX,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN  BRAKE   SHOE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Common   Stock   Dividend. 

New    Y'ork,    September   8,    1914. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared  a 
<)aarterly  dividend  of  1%%  from  the  current  earn- 
ings for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1914,  payable 
September  30.  1914,  to  stockholders  of  record  Sep- 
tember   19,    1914. 

HENRY    C.    KNOX,    Secretary. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds. 


Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1914,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Convertible  Foot  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds. 


Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1914,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.         G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

THE    J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 

MAN.VGER.S 

THE  MANILA  ELECTRIC  RAILROAD  AND 
LIGHTING  CORPORATION. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Manila  Electric 
Railroad  and  Lighting  Corporation  has  declared 
a  r<?gular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
THKEE-Qr:ARTEKS  PER  CENT.  (1%%)  on  the 
Capital  .Stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  Thurs- 
day, October  1,  1914,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  bu8lne»s  on  Friday,  September  18, 
1914.  T.    W.    MOKf\4T,    Secretary. 

MEEGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  .iugust  31,  1914. 
A  regalar  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  PER  CENT, 
and  an  extra  dividend  of  ONE-HALE  OF  ONE 
PER  CENT,  on  the  capital  stock  of  .Mergentbaler 
Linotype  Company  will  tje  paid  on  .September  '■'/), 
1914,  to  the  stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Septemljer  5,  1914. 
The  Transfer   Books    will    not    be    closed. 

FREDK   J.    WARECRTON,    Treasurer. 

THE  »EW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVEE 
RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

New  York.  SeptemlK-r  9.  1914. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  fitje  and  One-quarter 
per  cent.  (1%%)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
f.'oropany  has  fx-en  declared  payable  Octotyr  1.1, 
19H,  at  the  offlee  of  the  treasurer,  to  storkhobl- 
<Ts  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  September 
21,    IbU. 

EDWARD    L.    HO.S.SITER,    Treasurer. 

EEMIVOTOH    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY. 

New  York,  HepKrnt^r  10,  1!)14. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  li%%t  on  the  First  Preferred  stock,  atid 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  two  p«T  cent.  (2%t  on  the 
f'-'-'iTnl  Preferred  »t<iek,  has  this  day  tx'en  fie- 
dared,  payable  ()iti,\,tr  1,  ){»14.  to  stoekholders 
fit  r-oiirh  at  the  i\i,%f  of  business  H<-ptemt«T  19, 
1»U.  CVAtWiV.  K,    fWM.ILY,    .Secretary. 

tnriTID  FEUIT  COMPANY. 
Dlrldend   No.    61. 
A    quarterly    dlvld-nd    of    TWO    ITCtt    CBNT.    on 

f>,.    ,..,:>t|    tii^V    lit    IM«    ("iiiifHiiy    has    tK-en    de- 

7«ble    Oef(,ber    1.'..     1914.    at    the    office    of 

'  irer,    131    .State    street.    IViston.    Mass.,    to 

«  ^s    of     record     at     the     rlos<'     of     business, 

y  v..   P114. 

f;UAKr,KH    A.    Frj;p,BARD.    Treas.M-er. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY 
COKPOKAITON 

Th»  Oirfctors  of  this  corporation  havr  fir- 
elarM  a  qiiarfrrly  dividen'l  of  tVi'U  (i7'/j':-  t>fr 
ahnrr)  on  the  fr^ferre^l  capital  stock  and  a 
di7"1rr,d  r,t  j%  < •■,i,r  ppf  %\\Arri  on  the  Common 
'  -'k,    both    ^yA\i\r   <>rU,\irT    ^Ih.    l';»4,    to 

'  '  r%    0I    trrr,ri\    at    the    close    of    liusineis 

'     M'h,    11)14. 

\..    A.    (<)()U\\ )<)?..   Treasurer. 


NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
The  Independent  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation of  contributions  received  from 
the  followinpr,  who  have  thus  become 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  contributions,  with  the 
names  of  the  givers,  have  been  forward- 
ed to  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Department. 

Julia  E.  Tvvichell,  Andover,  Mass.  ;  G.  D. 
Wardrop,  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  T.  O.  Seaver, 
W^oodstoclv,  Vt.  :  Mrs  T.  S.  Winslow,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Fletcher,  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.  ;  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Jenner,  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.  ;  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  Morgan- 
town,  N.  C.  ;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Robinson,  Wake- 
field, R.  I.  ;  Miss  Mary  M.  Camachan,  Mead- 
ville,  Penn.  ;  Mr.  C.  I.  McDonald,  Haden,  Penn.  ; 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Jakway,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ; 
Miss  Emma  Dunning,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Harrington,  North  Adams,  Mass.  ;  Major  T. 
Worcester  Worrell.  Frankford,  Penn.  ;  Mrs.  S. 
M-  Butterfield,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  M.  S. 
Gabriel,  New  York  ;  Mr.  S.  E.  Gardner-Magill, 
New  York  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Gaertner,  M.D.,  Fen- 
way, Mass.  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Steele,  Coldwater,  Mich.  ; 
Mr.  George  M.  Atwood.  Haverhill.  Mass.  ;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Caflisch,  Union  City,  Penn.  ;  Mr.  R.  M. 
Pfaender,  New  Ulm,  Minn.  ;  Mr.  H.  F.  Huse, 
Springvale,  Maine :  Mr.  J.  M.  Purinton,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio ;  Mr.  Richard  Wightman,  Say- 
brook,  Conn.  ;  Mrs.  von  Pustau,  New  York 
City ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Robinson,  Wakefield,  R.  I.  ; 
Dr.  W.  W.  Tompkins,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  :  Mr. 
Cephas  Guillet,  Westfield.  Mass.  ;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth S.  Hammond.  Evanston,  111.  ;  Mr.  Francis 
G.  Benedict,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Miss  Sarah  A.  New- 
comb,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Newcomb,  New^  London, 
Conn.  :  Mr.  A.  H.  Halladay,  Spring  Valley,  HI.  ; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Tracy,  East  Smithfield,  Penn.  ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Boyd,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ;  Miss  Mary  L. 
Wheeler,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Simon  Levin, 
Lake  Linden,  Mich  ;  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Brown,  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Penn.  ;  Miss  M.  U.  Rutherford,  Mag- 
azine, Ark.  ;  Mr.  Edward  G.  Sherley,  Albany  N. 
Y. :  Mr.  Philip  N.  Woodcock,  Nutley,  N.  J.  ; 
Rev.  C.  D.  Chapman,  Brebard,  N.  C.  ;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lynds.  Cloquet,  Minn  :  Rev.  P.  A.  Schwartz, 
Eveleth,  Minn.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Catlin,  Ottawa, 
111.  ;  Mr.  William  M.  Duff.  New  York  City :  Mr. 
J.  G.  Black,  Richmond,  Ohio ;  Mr.  Harry  Chry- 
stall.  New  York  City  :  Mr.  Frederick  Becker, 
Claremont,  Iowa;  Mr.  S.  V.  Hagman,  Las  Ani- 
mas, Col.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Rodwell,  Faribault. 
Minn.  ;  Miss  Eliza  Altshuler,  Louisville,  Ky.  ; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Drake,  New  York  City  ;  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill,  Brighton,  Ma-ss.  ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Allis, 
Wooster,  Ohio;  Rev.  A.  H.  Soward,  Middleton, 
Idaho  ;  Mr.  Jacob  G.  Traynor,  La  Grande,  Ore.  ; 
Mr.  George  W.  Morris,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  ; 
Mr  Charles  H.  Reeves,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  Mr. 
H.  .1.  F.  Reu.ssing,  Nazareth,  Penn.  ;  Miss  von 
Pustau,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Walter  C.  Coffin, 
De«  Moines,  Iowa;  Miss  Louisa  D.  Atkinson, 
Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Miss  p:mily  S.  Coit,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  ;  Miss  Julia  R.  Martin.  W.  Lafayette,  Ind.  ; 
Mrs.  A.  D.  MacMahori,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  ;  Mr. 
William  T.  Baxter,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ;  Miss  A. 
E.  Katzenbach.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ab- 
lK)tt,  Waubay.  S.  D.  :  .Mr.  Leah  Allen.  Provi- 
ilence,  R.  I.  ;  Mr.  .1.  N.  Allen,  Muskogee,  Okla.  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Addenhrook,  Pitt.sburgh,  Penn.  ; 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Abercrombie,  Winsted,  Conn.  ; 
Mr.  Frank  I'.  Auld,  Shelbyville.  111.  ;  Miss  Lois 
U.  Bringle.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Rev.  Edmund  F. 
Uyles.  A.shokan,  N.  Y  ;  Mr.  Melvin  Brandow, 
Fallsville  Village.  Conn.  ;  Mr.  V.  R.  Burt.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  ;  Miss  Allen  E.  Blood,  Washington. 
D.  C.  ;  Miss  Minnie  Ilrown,  Greenwich,  Cf)nn.  ; 
Mrs.  Nathan  Clark,  Riverside,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  M. 
P.  Clark,  McKe<«port,  I'enn.  ;  Miss  Maude  Coffin, 
fJorham,  .Maine  ;  Miss  A.  C.  Corrigan,  St.  Leo, 
Fla.  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Colemsin.  La  Crosse,  Wis.  ;  Mr. 
J.  M.  Clemensen,  Rinvrsted,  Iowa  ;  Mr.  W.  T. 
Connell,  Isle  J,n  Monle,  Vt.  ;  Miss  Rose  P. 
Cheney,  Miinilowoc,  Wi-i.  :  Mr,  .Sanford  V,.  Clark, 
McKcf»porl,  Penn.;  Miss  Helen  10.  Chn«e,  Wn- 
terbury.  Conn.  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Dean,  Ferrishurg, 
Vt.  :  Mrs.  T-  P.  Daniels,  E.  .Somerville,  Mhhh.  ; 
Miss  Helen  Dorret,  S  r..a  Crosse,  Wis.  ;  Miss 
Minnie  C.  Doyle,  Om.ili;i,  Neb.  ;  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Dexter,  lirockton,  Mn  1.  ;  Mr.  Keba  DaviH,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Mr.  M.  K  Kdwards,  Denver,  Col.; 
Mr.  CMhtU-h  (',.  Ellis.  Huntington.  Penn.;  MIhs 
.Mary  P.  Ely.  Mt.  Rni'lolph.  N.  H.  ;  Miss  Alice 
T.  Kndnott,  Salem,  M;ns.  ;  Mr.  Carl  Fink,  Som- 
erset, Ohio;  Mr,  John  W.  Faw,  Jr.,  Middlelown, 
Penn.  ;  Mr,  I'ordyce  ';rinnr'll,  PuHadena,  Ciil.  ; 
Miss  Minnie  f;(iyler,  :.i  Louis,  Mo,;  Mr,  Oscar 
fJuedraUHden.  Minneiii.'.lis,  Minn,  ;  Mr.  II,  (',. 
Gordon,  Waynesboro,  I'enn.  ;  Mr.  (I.  M.  (;ord<)n, 
Amsterrlnm,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr,  R.  H.  Hunter,  WfirrcM- 
t»T.  f>hio;  G.  C.  H.,  Itlverhend,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  It 
W,  Ifastinvfs.  P.rooklinc.  Mass.  ;  M.  Amelin  Mofl<- 
ensberry,  K)ilamnzoo.  Wis.  ;  Mr.  ErrierHon  P. 
Ilnrris,  M'.nlclajr,  N  J,;  Mr,  Ham,  K.  Iluiil, 
lift  Luke  /'(ills,  Minn  .  Mr.  Amis  M.  Ilitthuwny, 
Tonawnndd,  N.  Y.  ;  Mi  J.  E.  Hu/.elline,  North 
Wurren.  Penn.  ;  Mr.  'I'homns  M.  Hall,  Brook- 
lyn,   N.    Y, 

(ThiR   lint    will   hf   riitilinimil   in    The.    Indapimil- 
inl    next    week.) 


Giant  Heater 

Will   Make   a   Stove   of 

.\oiir  round  wick  lamp, 
gas-jet  or  mantle  burner. 
Kcquires  no  more  gas 
or  oil  than  for  light; 
does  not  lessen  the  vol- 
ume of  light;  utilizes 
the  waste  heat.  Heat 
and   light  at   one  cost. 

Will  Heat  Ordinary  Room 
Comfortably  in  Zero  Weather 

A  river  will  run  mills  by  concentrat- 
ing its  power — your  lamp  or  gas-jet  will 
heal  a  room  by  concentrating,  intensity-         ct     r 
ing  and  radiating  the  waste  heat  with  a  Cas-Jet 

GIANT  HEATER.  This  heater  causes  a  circulation  of  the 
air,  giving  a  uniform  heat.  Noodor.dust,  ashes  or  trouble. 
You  can  heat  any  room,  olfice  or  den ; 
warm  baby's  food  or  your  shavitig 
water;  make  tea  or  cofJee,  and  you 
can  do  these  things  quickly  for 
the  heat  is  intense. 

You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  heat  a 
room  from  a  stove  or  radiator  in  a  con- 
necting room.  The  cold  air  drives  tlie 
warm  air  hack.  The  giant  Heater  will 
not  only  heal  the  cold  room,  but  will  mix 
and  circulate  the  air  in  the  two  rooms, 
securing  uniiorm  heat  in  both. 

Black  Iron  -  -  -  $1.00 
Polishetl  Brass  -  -  $1.50 
Nickel  Plated  on  Brass  $100 

Send  today  for  a  heater — we  will 
send  it  by  first  mail  or  express,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Use  it  in  your  room  ; 
if  not  satisfied  return  it  in  10  days  and 

~ —  get  money  back.    Send  for  free  book 

Oo  Round  Wick  Lamp     anyway. 

r^:«nf.    I-I.»..>«.<^v   Cn      667  Temple  street 

Vjianc    neaier   \^0.,  Sprlngfield,  Mass. 


Price 


\V e'lc  been 
pleasing 
jeople  for 
2S  years 


We'll  please  yoii 

or  refund 

your 

noney 


DAVIS  DELICACIES 

From  Ocean,  Farm  and  Orchard 

The  best  fish  in  the  world  are  brought 

into  Gloucester.  We  get  the  Hrst  selection  and 
deliver  them  to  you  fresh  from  the  boats,  in  keepable 
packages  with  the  sea  flavor  retained. 

The  best  vegfetablei   in  the  world  are 

brought  to  our  dock,  after  being  packed,  according 
to  our  standard,  where  they  grow,  in  order  to  assure 
proper  freshness. 

The  best  fruits  in  the  world  are  un- 
loaded at  our  ^^'tla^f  from  Native  Orchards,  the  South, 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Across  the  Seas. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  wc  guarantee  to 
bring  to  your  door  Nature's  choicest  products  from 
Ocean,  Farm  and  Orchard,  packed  at  they  grew 
and  packed  to  keep. 


We  tell  di- 
rect to  you  j 
— never 
through 
de  alert 


Davis 

DELICACIES/ 


Expreat 
free  on 
$3.00  or- 
ders east 
of  Kantat 


Oim  SEA  FOODS  range  from  the  Mackerel  (fresh 
or  salted).  Codfish  (fresh  or  salted),  Salmon,  Lob- 
sters, Crabs,  Clams  and  .Shrimp  of  our  native  waters, 
to  ihc  specialties  of  Italy,  France,  Portugal  and  the 
North  Sea  Ports. 

01;R  farm  products  include  all  the  good 
things  that  grow  ifi  and  near  the  ground,  special  cures 
of  bacon,  dried  meats,  pork-and-beans  and  other  New 
England  goodirH. 

Ot)R  ORCHARD  SI'F.CIAI.TIES  arc  eathe._ 
from  the  'elected  crops  of  American  and  more  Trop 
cal  Climrs. 

All  are  of  a  quality  rarely  found  even  In  the  ^ 
best  markets. 

Wr  are  ifl.id  tf)  seijrl,  niKni  refltie.jt 
flrvrlpllve    |, rite-list    tellilii;    ol    the 
iMHiiy  Hiief  ialtipH  wr  handle  and  how  ^ 
lirHt  tfi  rnloy  llirin.       Our  Irrr       ^       ^ 


red     I 
Dpi-     U 


>  r^^v 


lUu.k  of  fit,  ri/>i  <■  I'l  »n 
thorlty.      Mil  ffut  cniiiiun 
1"f|av  iiiul  l>riflti  to  K^ 

bfft  your  Rlijirr  of       X*  , 

l)i^«r  iiniisii,)!      y  a'Si 

(lellcar  le<(      --^  ,,«  ,  "  «je 
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An    Eight    Cylinder    Cadillac 

The  matchless  mode  of  motoring  reserved  to  only  d  fe%v  prtvde^ed  persons  in  the  Old  World 
(i//  an  almost  prohibitive  price)  developed  hy  the  Cadillac  Company  for  American  Motorists! 


Serious  minded  motor  car  manufacturers  have  sought  the 
ideal  power  principle  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Cadillac  Company  has  never  relaxed  for  a  month,  a 
week,  or  a  day.  its  patient  pursuit  of  that  underlying  principle 
which  would  prove  to  be  ultimate  and  final. 

In  the  course  of  that  long  journey  toward  perfection,  the 
Cadillac  Company  has  given  serious  consideration  to  every 
reputable  type  of  motor — endeavoring  to  scrutinize  with  sci- 
entific impartiality  the  virtues  and  the  limitations  of  each  and 
every  one  alike. 

Building  and  experimenting  in  turn,  with  every  type  from 
the  single  cylinder  to  the  six,  and  frjoni  the  poppet  to  the 
rotary  and  to  the  sliding  valve,  we  have  been  carried  forward 
irresistibly,  by  the  impetus  of  our  own  research,  to  the  highest 
form  of  frequent-impulse  motor— the  V  Type  Eight  Cyl- 
inder. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  that  this  Company  produced  in 
the  four  cylinder  field,  a  succession  of  cars  which  earned  the 
title  '"Standard  of  the  World." 

Beyond  that,  loomed  for  us  only  one  hope  and  possibility  — 
the  promise  of  a  motor  in  which  there  would  be  no  lapse, 
no  pause,  no  hesitation  between  impulses,  but  an  overlapping 
of  strokes  so  complete  as  to  produce  a  flow  of  power  almost 
literally  liquid  in  its  continuity. 

We  sought  the  medium  by  which  the  Cadillac  would  be 
endowed,  not  with  approximate  freedom  from  gear  shifting, 
or  approximate  hill-climbing  ability  on  high,  or  approxi- 
mately swift  acceleration,  but  with  the  highest  possible  form 
of  these  three  characteristics. 

The  Cadillac  already  possessed  those  qualifications  in  an 
extraordinary  measure,  but  we  wanted  them  developed  to  a 
point  beyond  luhich  it  was  not  possible  to  g,o. 


This  requirement  pointed  straight  to  an  Eight  Cylinder 
Cadillac  with  four  power  impulses  during  every  revolution  of 
the  flywheel. 

How  fully  these  luxuries  of  travel  have  been  achieved, 
nothing  but  your  first  memorable  ride  in  the  new  Cadillac 
can  reveal. 

As  the  Cadillac  softly  speeds  along  under  the  almost  magic 
influence  of  this  new  power  principle,  you  become  oblivious 
to  the  wonderful  mechanism  which  gives  you  motion.  The 
sensation  is  as  unique  as  though  you  had  never  motored  before 
— the  sense  of  floating  through  space  comes  to  you  as  it  never 
came  to  you  before. 

It -is  useless  to  try  to  depict  in  words,  thrills  which  you  have 
never  felt— or  to  portray  a  degree  of  ease  which  you  have 
never  experienced. 

Good  roads  yield  up  a  velvet  quality  of  travel  undreamed  of. 

Bad  roads  lose  much  of  their  terror,  and  hills  seem  almost 
to  flatten  out  before  you — so  easily,  so  quielly,  and  with  so 
little  effort  does  the  car  surmount  them. 

In  operation,  you  enjoy  the  extreme  of  flexibility — from 
less  than  three  miles  an  hour  in  crowded  city  streets  and 
congested  traffic  to  more  than  sixty  miles  an  hour  on  the  open 
highway,  without  change  of  gears. 

Comfort  is  subserved  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  absence 
of  vibration  and  the  pronounced  flexibility — and,  again,  by 
the  yielding  springs;  the  ease  with  which  the  car  is  handled 
and  controlled;  the  smoothness  of  the  worm  bevel  driving 
gears,  the  soft  clutch  action  and  the  exceptional  sense  of 
rest  and  relaxation. 

The  supreme  motoring  experience  of  your  life  awaits  you 
when  you  take  your  first  ride  in  this  truly  remarkable  car. 


.Seven  Passenger  Touring  Car 
illustrated  with  Eight  Cylin- 
der \"  Type  Kngine. 
Observe  that  the  Power  Plant 
does  not  demand  a  hood  of 
abnormal   proportions. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standaril  Seven  Passenger 
and  Five  passenger  cars. 
Four  passenger  Salon  and 
Roadster,  $1975.  Landaulet 
("oupe,  Sjjoo.  Five  passen- 
ger Inside  Drive  Limousine 
$jSoo.  Seven  passenger 
Standard  Limousine  $34  so. 
1!  e  r  1  i  n  e  tvpe  Limousine 
$3600.     Prices' P.O.  B.  Detroit. 


Dealers  will  have  demonstrating  cars  in  the  near  future 


Caxlillac  Motor  Car  Co.Detroit,  Mick 


^ 
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edly a  "forward  looking"  magazine, 
t-.omebody  in  your  office  has  done  a  lot 
of  "looking  backward"  to  be  able  to 
give  such  convincing  reasons  for  this 
conflict. — K.  H.  C,  Selma,  Alabama. 


THE   OTHER  FRANCO-PRUS- 
SIAN WAR 

From   The  Independent,   September  29, 
1870 

If  Count  Bismarck  is  sincere  in  offer- 
ing peace  on  condition  of  the  surrender 
of  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  and  such  other 
indemnities  as  are  named,  then  we  have 
only  to  say  that  no  conqueror  was  ever 
more  moderate. 

The  great  events  occurring  around 
Paris  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
amazing  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  Italian  troops  and  the  virtual 
downfall  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
prince.  .  .  .  The  gigantic  operations  car- 
rying in  France,  the  immense  scale  of 
the  military  demonstrations,  the  enor- 
mous carnage  of  the  battle-fields,  the 
frightful  extent  of  the  misery  and  des- 
olation that  marks  the  path  of  the  vic- 
torious invaders,  naturally  enough 
dwarf  the  almost  unresisted  entrance 
of  the  Italian  army  into  the  Eternal 
City. 
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Tlie  Disciples  of  Christ  hold  their  na- 
tional convention  in  Atlantii,  Georgia,  Oc- 
tober 7  to  /.{. 

On  May  17,  1S14,  Norway  adopted  a 
Constitution  as  a  free  and  independent 
kingdom,  iiaving  just  been  released  from 
Danisii  control.  To  coinmcniorate  this  event 
a  ("entennial  10.\i)ositi()n  is  being  ■  hold  at 
(Miristiania  until  October  In. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  .-ind  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Soutiu'i-n  States  will  be  lield  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  \'irginia  October  22  and  2H. 

Tile  seven  iiuniiredtli  anniversary  of  the 
iiirtli  of  Hoger  Bacon  will  be  observed  at 
('<>liuid)ia  with  commemorative  exercizes 
iUKJ  the  |iul)lication  of  a  volume  of  studies. 
A  great  pageant  of  the  culture  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  will  be  given  on  Norem- 
lier  ;>,  6",  and  7. 

Barnard  College,  in  ('olumbia  Univer- 
sity, will  celebrate  its  tweiily-liftli  anui- 
versai'y  on    Xorciiibcr  .1. 

Woi-ld's  Tempei-iince  Surulay  will  be  ob- 
serxed  on  S orciiilter  S  in  most  of  the  states. 
In  some  stales  it  will  be  \()re»ib<'r  I  and 
in    <)liio  Sciitcinber  2<l. 

The  twelfth  annual  IMiilaWelphia  \Val<>r 
Color  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  I'hila- 
<lel|.|iia  Acafleniy  of  the  I'^ine  Alts,  .'Vo- 
rciiilirr  H  to   December  IS. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
.Sulliage  ;\sso<ialioii  will  be  held  at  Nasii- 
ville,   Xoremlicr   12  to  /7. 

A  buMiiie.Ms  etiiciency  ex|iositioii  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland 
<'lia|iler',  American  Iiistitult'  of  Itanking, 
from   S oveiiiticr   / '/  to  21. 

The  Hixth  annual  Medical  Miswionai'y 
( 'oiifecencc  will  be  held  at  jlatlb^  Creek, 
Michigiin,    Xorcniber   17-20. 

The    fifth    Intenialiorial    ('ongr(>HH  of   Iho 
American     Uepublics    will    hold    its    opening 
KCHMion  on   Xtirrnilicr  2'.>  at   Santiago,  Chile. 
It    will   be  in  Kession   for  sever-al    weeks,  ad 
.iourning   about    New    Year's,    ll)II"». 
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THE  WAY  TO  DISARM:  A  PRACTICAL 

PROPOSAL 


BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


N  his  famous  essay,  Perpetual 
Peace,  published  in  1795,  Emman- 
uel Kant,  perhaps  the  greatest  in- 
tellect the  world  has  ever  produced, 
declared  that  we  never  can  have 
universal  peace  until  the  world  is 
politically  organized  and  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  organize  the 
world  politically  until  the  people,  not  the  kings,  rule. 

If  this  be  the  true  philosophy  of  peace,  -then  when  the 
Great  War  is  over,  and  the  stricken  sobered  peoples  set 
about  to  rear  a  new  civilization  on  the  ashes  of  the  old, 
they  cannot  hope  to  banish  war  from  the  earth  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  extend  democracy  everywhere,  and 
to  organize  the  international  realm  on  a  basis  of  law 
rather  than  force. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  democracy  is  a  do- 
mestic one.  It  can  hardly  be  settled  by  joint  action  of 
the  nations.  World  organization  and  disarmament,  how- 
ever, can  be  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  peace  or  by 
international  agreement  thereafter.  As  the  United 
States  seems  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
great  reconstruction  at  the  end  of  the  war,  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  question  now  before  American 
.statesmanship. 

LAW  OR  WAR 

THE  only  two  powers  that  ever  have  governed  or 
ever  can  govern  human  beings  are  reason  and 
force — law  and  war.  If  we  do  not  have  the  one  we  must 
have  the  other. 

The  peace  movement  is  the  prwess  of  substituting 
law  for  war.  Peace  follows  justice,  justice  follows  law, 
law  follow.s  political  organization.  The  world  has  already 
a/:hieved  peace,  thru  justice,  law  and  political  organiza- 
tion in  hamlets,  towns,  cities,  states  and  even  in  the 
forty-six  sovereign  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Kut 
in  that  international  realm  over  and  above  each  nation, 
in  which  each  nation  is  equally  sovereign,  the  only  way 
for  a  nation  to  He<;ure  its  rights  is  by  the  use  of  force. 
Force,  therefore  or  war  as  it  is  called  when  exertfjd 
by  a  nation  against  another  nation  is  at  present  the 
only  legal  and  final  method  of  settling  international  dif 
ferenceH,  In  other  words,  the  nation.s  are  in  that  staff 
of  civilization  today  where,  without  a  qualm,  they  claim 
the  right  to  s<rt,tle  their  flisputfis  in  a  manner  which 
they  would  (uXunUy  put  their  own  subjects  to  death  for 
imitating.  The  pea/-e  problem,  then,  is  nothing  but  the 


problem  of  finding  ways  and  means  of  doing  between 
the  nations  what  has  already  been  done  within  the  na- 
tions. International  law  follows  private  law.  The  "United 
Nations"  follow  the  United  States. 

At  present  international  law  has  reached  the  same 
state  of  development  that  private  law  reached  in  the 
tenth  century.  Professor  T.  J.  Lawrence  (in  his  essay 
The  Evolution  of  Peace)  distmguishes  four  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  private  law: 

1.  Kinship  is  the  sole  bond;  revenge  and  retaliation  are 
unchecked,  there  being  no  authority  whatever. 

2.  Organization  is  found  an  advantage  and  tribes  under 
a  chief  subdue  undisciplined  hordes.  The  right  of  private 
vengeance  within  the  tribe  is  regulated  but  not  forbidden. 

3.  Courts  of  justice  exist  side  by  side  with  a  limited  right 
of  vengeance. 

4.  Private  war  is  abolished,  all  disputes  being  settled  by 
the  courts. 

It  is  evident  that  in  international  relations  we  are 
entering  into  the  third  stage,  because  the  nations  have 
already  created  an  international  tribunal  which  exists 
side  by  side  with  the  right  of  self-redress  or  war. 

LIKE  THE  AMERICAN  CONFEDERATION 

FURTHERMORE,  a  careful  study  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  from  sep- 
arate states  into  our  present  compact  Union  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  nations  today  are  in  the 
same  stage  of  development  that  the  American 
colonies  were  about  the  time  of  their  first  confedera- 
tion. As  the  United  States  came  into  existence 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  the  Continental  Congress,  so  the  "United  Nations" 
will  come  into  existence  thru  the  development  of  The 
Hague  Court  and  the  recurring  Hague  Conferences; 
The  Hague  Court  being  the  promise  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  world  and  The  Hague  Conferences  being 
the  prophecy  of  th(!  parliament  of  man.  We  may  look 
with  confidence,  therefore,  to  a  future  in  which  the 
world  will  have  an  established  court  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  (juestions,  self-governing  conferences  with  power 
to  legislate  on  all  affairs  of  common  concern,  and  an 
executive  power  of  some  form  to  carry  out  the  decrees 
of  both.  To  deny  this  is  to  ignore  all  the  analogies  of 
private  law  and  the  whole  trend  of  the  world's  political 
history  since  th(!  I)(!claratioii  of  Fri(l(!pendence.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  Knox  said  not  long  ago: 

We   have    rcarhorl    n    point    whcti    it    Ih   evident   that   tho 
future  holds   in   Htorr   u   lime   when    war  .shall   ccuh*',   when 
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tht-  >.<..u.  '.>a  ...  vi.v  .....,vl  shall  realize  a  federation  aa  real 
add  vital  ad  that  nuw  subfii-stiiig  between  the  curnputient 
ljart8  uf  a  dingle  state. 

It  would  be  ilirticult  to  ret-all  a  more  far-visioned 
statttmeiit  than  this  emanating  from  the  chancel- 
lery of  a  great  state.  It  means  nothing  less  than  that 
the  age-long  dreams  of  the  poets,  the  prophets  and  the 
philosophers  have  at  last  entered  the  realms  of  practical 
statesmanship. 

Hut  now  the  Great  War  has  come  upon  us.  "When  the 
storm  is  spent  and  the  desolation  is  complete;  when  the 
flower  of  the  manhood  of  Europe  has  past  into  eternal 
night;  when  famine  and  pestilence  have  taken  their 
tithe  of  childhood  and  age,"  will  then  the  exhausted  and 
beggared  that  live  on  be  able  to  undertake  the  task  of 
establishing  that  World  Government  which  the  his- 
torian Freeman  has  called  "the  most  finished  and  the 
most  artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity"? 

THE  HAGUE  OR  THE  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE 

1'F  it  can  be  done  at  all  it  can  only  be  done  in  one  of 
two  ways. 

First.  By  building  on  the  foundations  already  laid  at 
The  Hague  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

Second.  By  establishing  a  Great  Confederation  or 
League  of  Peace,  composed  of  those  few  nations  who 
thru  political  evolution  or  the  suffering  of  war  have  at 
last  seen  the  light  and  are  ready  here  and  now  to  disarm. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  time  is  scarcely  ripe  for  volun- 
tary and  universal  disarmament  by  joint  agreement. 
There  are  too  many  medieval-minded  nations  still  in 
e.xistence.  The  Federation  of  the  World  must  still  be  a 
dream  for  many  years  to  come.  It  must  be  developed 
slowly,  step  by  step. 

The  immediate  establishment  of  a  League  of  Peace, 
however,  would  in  fact  constitute  a  first  step  toward 
world  federation  and  does  not  offer  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. The  idea  of  a  League  of  Peace  is  not  novel.  All 
federal  governments  and  confederations  of  governments, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  are  essentially  leagues  of 
peace,  even  tho  they  may  have  functions  to  perform 
which  often  lead  directly  to  war. 

The  ancient  Achaian  League  of  Greece,  the  Confed- 
eration of  Swiss  Cantons,  the  United  Provinces  of  The 
Netherlands,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  are  the  most  nearly  perfect 
systems  of  federated  governments  known  to  history. 
Less  significant,  but  none  the  less  interesting  to  stu- 
dents of  government,  are  the  Latin  League  of  thirty 
cities,  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  in 
modern  times,  the  German  Confederation.  Even  the  re- 
cent Concert  of  Europe  was  a  more  or  less  inchoate 
League  of  Peace.  The  ancient  leagues  as  well  as  the 
modern  confederations  have  generally  been  unions  of 
offense  and  defense.  They  stood  ready,  if  they  did  not 
actually  propose,  to  use  their  common  forces  to  compel 
outside  states  to  obey  their  will.  Thus  they  were  as  fre- 
quently leagues  of  oppression  as  leagues  of  peace. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FORCE 

THE  problem  of  the  League  of  Peace  is  therefore  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  force.  Force  internationally 
exprest  is  measured  in  armaments.  The  chief  discussion 
which  has  been  waged  for  the  past  decade  between  the 
pacifists  and  militarists  has  been  over  the  question  of 
armaments.  The  militarists  claim  that  armaments  insure 


national  safety.  The  pacifists  declare  they  inevitably 
lead  to  war.  Both  disputants  insist  that  the  present  war 
furnishes  irrefutable  proof  of  their  contentions. 

As  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  shield  has  two 
sides.  The  confusion  has  arisen  from  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  threefold  function  of  force: 

1.  Force  used  for  the  maintenance  of  order — police  force. 

2.  Force  used  for  attack — aggression. 

3.  Force  used  to  neutralize  aggression — defense. 

Police  force  is  almost  wholly  good. 

Offense  is  almost  wholly  bad. 

Defense  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  exists  simply  to  neu- 
tralize force  employed  for  aggression. 

The  problem  of  the  peace  movement  is  how  to  abolish 
the  use  of  force  for  aggression,  and  yet  to  maintain  it 
for  police  purposes.  Force  for  defense  will  of  course 
automatically  cease  when  force  for  aggression  is  abol- 
ished. 

The  chief  problem  then  of  a  League  of  Peace  is  this: 
Shall  the  members  of  the  League  "not  only  keep  the 
peace  themselves,  but  prevent  by  force  if  necessary  its 
being  broken  by  others,"  as  ex-President  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested in  his  Nobel  Peace  Address  delivered  at  Chris- 
tiania.  May  5,  1910?  Or  shall  its  force  be  exercized  only 
within  its  membership  and  thus  be  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order  and  never  on  the  side  of  arbitrary  will  or 
tyranny?  Or  shall  it  never  be  used  at  all?  Whichever  one 
of  these  conceptions  finally  prevails  the  Great  War  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  as  long  as  War  Lords 
exist  defensive  force  must  be  maintained.  Hence  the 
League  must  be  prepared  to  use  force  against  any  na- 
tions which  will  not  forswear  force.  Nevertheless  a  for- 
mula must  be  devised  for  disarmament.  For  unless  it 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  war  is  to  consume  all  the  fruits 
of  progress  disarmament  some  how  and  some  way  must 
take  place.  How  then  can  the  maintenance  of  a  force  for 
defense  and  police  power  be  reconciled  with  the  theory 
of  disarmament? 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

IN  this  way:  Let  the  League  of  Peace  be  formed  on 
the  following  five  principles : 

First.  The  nations  of  the  League  shall  mutually  agree  to 
respect  the  territory  and  sovereignty  of  each  other. 

Second.  All  questions  that  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomacy 
shall  be  arbitrated. 

Third.  The  nations  of  the  League  shall  provide  a  period- 
ical assembly  to  make  all  rules  to  become  law  unless  vetoed 
by  a  nation  within  a  stated  period. 

Fourth.  The  nations  shall  disarm  to  the  point  where  the 
combined  forces  of  the  League  shall  be  a  certain  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  the  most  heavily  armed  nation  or  alli- 
ance outside  the  League.  Detailed  rules  for  this  pro  rata 
disarmament  shall  be  formulated  by  the  Assembly. 

Fifth.  Any  member  of  the  League  shall  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  on  due  notice,  or  may  be  expelled  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  others. 

The  advantages  that  a  nation  would  gain  in  becoming 
a  member  of  such  a  league  are  manifest.  The  risk  of  war 
would  be  eliminated  within  the  League.  Obviously  the 
only  things  that  are  vital  to  a  nation  are  its  land  and 
its  independence.  Since  each  nation  in  the  League  will 
have  pledged  itself  to  respect  the  territory  and  the  sov- 
eignty  of  every  other,  a  refusal  to  do  so  will  logically 
lead  to  expulsion  from  the  League.  Thus  every  vital 
question  will  be  automatically  reserved  from  both  war 
and  arbitration.  All  other  questions  are  of  secondary 
importance  and  can  readily  be  arbitrated. 

By    the    establishment    of    a    periodical    assembly    « 
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method  would  be  devised  whereby  the  members  of  the 
League  could  develop  their  common  intercourse  and  in- 
terests as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  could  unanimously 
agree  upon  ways  and  means.  As  any  law  could  be  vetoed 
by  a  single  nation,  no  nation  could  have  any  fear  that 
it  would  be  coerced  against  its  will  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  other  nations.  By  such  an  assembly  the  League 
might  in  time  agree  to  reduce  tariffs  and  postal  rates 
and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  promote  commerce  and 
comity  among  its  members. 

As  a  final  safeguard  against  coercion  by  the  other 
members  of  the  League,  each  member  will  have  the  right 
of  secession  on  due  notice.  This  would  prevent  civil  war 
within  the  League.  The  right  of  expulsion  by  the  major- 
ity will  prevent  one  nation  by  its  veto  power  indefinitely 
blocking  all  progress  of  the  League. 

THE  SCRAP  OF  PAPER 

BUT  it  will  be  said  that  all  these  agreements  will  have 
no  binding  effect  in  a  crisis.  A  covenant  is  a  mere 
"scrap  of  paper"  whose  provisions  will  be  violated  by  the 
first  nation  which  fancies  it  is  its  interest  to  do  so.  In 
order  to  show  that  their  faith  is  backed  up  by  deeds, 
however,  the  nations  on  entering  the  League  agree  to 
disarm  to  a  little  above  the  danger  point,  and  put  all 
their  defensive  power  under  a  federal  authority.  This  is 
the  real  proof  of  their  conversion  to  the  peace  idea. 

Thus  the  nations  which  join  the  League  will  enjoy  all 
the  economic  and  political  advantages  which  come  from 
mutual  cooperation  and  the  extension  of  international 
friendship  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  protected  by  an 
adequate  force  against  the  aggressive  force  of  the  great- 
est nation  or  alliance  outside  the  League.  The  League 
therefore  reconciles  the  demand  of  the  pacifi.sts  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  and  eventual  disarmament  and 
the  demand  of  the  militarists  for  the  protection  that 
armament  affords.  Above  all  the  establishment  of  such 
a  league  will  give  the  liberal  parties  in  the  nations  out- 
side the  League  an  issue  on  which  they  can  attack  their 
governments  so  as  sooner  or  later  to  force  them  to  apply 
to  the  League  for  membership.  As  each  one  enters  there 
will  be  another  pro  rata  reduction  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  League  down  to  the  armament  of  the  next  most 
powerful  nation  or  alliance  outside  it;  until  finally  the 
whole  world  is  federated  in  a  brotherhood  of  universal 
peace  and  armies  and  navies  are  reduced  to  an  interna- 
tional police  force. 

Thi.s  i.s  the  plan  for  a  League  of  Peace.  Ls  the  hour 


about  to  strike  when  it  can  be  realized?  If  only  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England  would  lead  in  its 
formation,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  others 
might  perhaps  join.  Even  if  Russia  and  Germany  and 
Japan  and  Italy  stayed  out,  the  League  would  still  be 
powerful  and  large  enough  to  begin  with  every  au- 
spicious hope  of  success. 

THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IT  would  seem  to  be  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  league. 
The  United  States  is  the  world  in  miniature.  The  United 
States  is  the  greatest  league  of  peace  known  to  history. 
The  United  States  is  a  demonstration  to  the  world  that 
all  the  races  and  peoples  of  the  earth  can  live  in  peace 
under  one  form  of  government,  and  its  chief  value  to 
civilization  is  a  demonstration  of  what  this  form  of 
government  is. 

Prior  to  the  formation  "of  a  more  perfect  union"  our 
original  thirteen  states  were  united  in  a  confederacy 
strikingly  similar  to  that  now  proposed  on  an  interna- 
tional scale.  They  were  obliged  by  the  articles  of  this 
confederacy  to  respect  each  other's  territory  and  sover- 
eignty, to  arbitrate  all  questions  among  themselves,  to 
assist  each  other  against  any  foreign  foe,  not  to  engage 
in  war  unless  called  upon  by  the  confederation  to  do 
so  or  actually  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  not  to  main- 
tain armed  forces  in  excess  of  the  strength  fixed  for 
each  state  by  all  the  states  in  congress  assembled. 

It  is  notable  that  security  against  aggression  from 
states  inside  or  outside  the  American  Union  accompanied 
the  agreement  to  limit  armaments.  Thus  danger  of  war 
and  size  of  armaments  were  decreased  contemporane- 
ously. 

It  is  also  notable  that  from  the  birth  of  the  Republic 
to  this  hour  every  President  of  the  United  States  has 
advocated  peace  thru  justice.  From  the  first  great  Vir- 
ginian to  the  last,  all  have  abhorred  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson called  "the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind." 

When  the  Great  War  is  over  and  the  United  States  is 
called  upon  to  lead  the  nations  in  reconstructing  a  new 
order  of  civilization,  why  might  not  Woodrow  Wilson 
do  on  a  world  scale  something  similar  to  what  George 
Washington  did  on  a  continental  scale? 

Stranger  things  than  this  have  happened  in  history. 
Let  us  add  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  Dec- 
laration of  Interdependence. 


TO    THE    PEACE    PALACE    AT    THE    HAGUE 

P>Y   ROBERT   UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON 

Kuilded  of  Love  and  Joy  and  Faith  and  Hope, 
Thou  standest  firm  beyond  the  tides  of  war 
That  da.sh  in  gloom  and  fear  and  tempest-roar, 
BcHcon  of  Europe;!    -thf)  wise  pilots  grope 
Where  trusted  lights  arc  lost;  tho  the  dread  scope 
Of  Htorm  JH  wider,  deadlier  than  before; 
Ay,  tho  the  very  floods  that  strew  the  .shore 
Seem  to  obey  some  pow<r  turned  misanthrope. 

Vor  thou  art  witness  to  .    world's  desiro, 
And  when-    oh,  happiest   of  days  I — shall  cease 
The  throBH  by  which  our  Age  doth  bring  to  birth 
Th«!  fairest  of  her  dang'  ters,  hrravenly  F'eace, 
When  Man's  red  folly  h.iM  been  purged  in  fire, 
Thou  Mhalt  be  Capitol  of  all  tho  Earth. 
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UN   NOT   BELIEVING   WHAT   EOLKS  SAY  OE  THEMSELVES 


THE  Kaiser  made  two  mistakes.  He  believed  that 
Great  Britain  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war.  He 
thought  the  French  army  wa.s  inetticient  and  unpre- 
pared. In  both  c-a.ses  he  had  the  highest  otticial  authority 
tor  his  assumption. 

Had  not  the  Opposition  repeatedly  proclaimed  in  Par- 
liament their  intention  of  resisting  by  force  the  im- 
position of  Home  Rule  on  Ulster?  Had  not  the  Premier 
jpenly  admitted  the  danger  of  civil  war?  Had  not  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  retired  officers  raised  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  organized  a  provisional 
government  for  the  rebellious  province?  Had  not  officers 
in  the  service  armounced  their  intention  to  disobey 
orders  rather  than  to  coerce  Ulster?  Was  not  the  rest 
of  Ireland  as  ready  and  nearly  as  well  prepared  to  fight 
in  case  the  Home  Rule  bill  failed  to  pass?  And  who 
should  know  this  better  than  the  KaLser,  since  his  fac- 
tory had  furnished  the  arms  with  which  the  Ulsterites 
proposed  to  fight  the  Government? 

Yet  no  sooner  was  war  declared  than  John  Redmond 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson  were  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  Ireland,  north  and  south,  was  sending 
more  than  its  quota  of  volunteers  to  the  continent. 

In  the  case  of  France  the  evidence  on  which  the  Kai- 
ser based  his  opinion  was  equally  conclusive — and 
equally  wrong.  Shortly  before  the  war  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  condition  of  the  army,  brought  in  its  report. 
This  was,  to  use  our  American  political  language,  a 
"muck-raking,"  not  a  "white-washing,"  report.  One 
would  naturally  infer  from  reading  it  that  the  French 
army  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  officers  incom- 
petent, the  men  ill-trained,  the  artillery  antiquated,  the 
supplies  inadequate,  the  fortifications  insufficient.  How 
much  truth  there  was  in  their  criticism  cannot  now  be 


determined.  We  can  only  say  that  any  one  who  took  the 
findings  of  the  commission  literally  must  have  been  very 
much  surprized  at  the  etticiency  manifested  by  the 
French  troops  in  the  last  two  months. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  this  pessimistic 
report  was  i)urposely  contrived  to  deceive  the  Kaiser 
and  induce  him  to  make  war  upon  a  power  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  But  it  is  well  to  be  skeptical  of  all  such 
ascriptions  of  Machiavelian  astuteness.  Prol)ably  we 
Americans,  familiar  with  the  political  methods  of  a 
republic,  could  interpret  the  report  better  than  the 
Kaiser.  A  "scare-story"  of  this  sort  always  come  out 
when  a  bill  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  arma- 
ment is  up. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  in  the  face  of 
this  condemnation  of  their  equipment  the  French  troops 
have  given  a  far  better  account  of  themselves  than  they 
did  in  1870,  when  they  set  out  for  Berlin  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Minister  of  War  that  the  army  was  ready 
"to  *he  last  gaiter  button."  Perhaps  the  gaiter  buttons 
were  all  there,  but  other  things  more  needful  were  not. 
Ammunition,  guns,  maps,  food,  horses  and  clothing  were 
not  to  be  found,  at  least  where  they  were  wanted. 
Premier  OUivier  announced  that  war  was  declared  "with 
a  light  heart" — and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  a  year 
ago  he  was  trying  vainly  to  explain  and  to  prove  by 
citations  of  lexicographers  and  standard  authors  that 
his  unhappily  chosen  phrase,  un  cceur  leger,  meant  not 
"carelessly"  or  "gladly,"  but  "courageously"  and  "inno- 
cently." 

But  this  time  the  French  went  forth  to  war — we  will 
not  say  "with  a  heavy  heart,"  for  that,  too,  may  be 
ambiguous — but  with  a  full  realization  of  the  strength 
of  their  foe  and  a  calm  determination  to  do  the  best 
they  could  to  protect  their  country  from  conquest. 


THE    WAY    OF    SOCIAL   SELECTION 


WHETHER  the  obstetrical  methods  developed  at 
Freiburg  im  Baden  by  Dr.  Bernhardt  Kronig 
and  Dr.  Karl  Gauss  shall  fulfil,  or  not,  all  the  promise 
that  their  enthusiastic  advocates  see  in  them,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  limit  of  progress  in  diminishing  the  pains 
and  dangers  of  childbirth  has  not  been  reached. 

In  no  other  department  of  surgery  and  medicine  have 
greater  marvels  already  been  accomplished,  if  we  com- 
pare present  day  experience  with  the  state  of  facts  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  so-called  Ddmmerschlaf , 
or  twilight  sleep,  as  utilized  at  Freiburg,  is  a  state  of 
partial  inhibition  of  mental  processes,  particularly 
memory,  with  practical  unconsciousness  of  pain,  stop- 
ping short,  however,  of  the  deep  unconsciousness  pro- 
duced by  ether  or  chloroform.  It  is  induced  by  doses  of 
scopolamin  and  morphium.  It  is  claimed  for  this  partial 
anesthesia  that  it  does  not  check  natural  labor  pains, 
and  that  no  injurious  after  consequences  have  ever  de- 
veloped in  mother  or  child  in  the  thousands  of  cases  in 
which  the  method  has  been  tried.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
pass  judgment  upon  this  practise.  We  mention  it  only 
as  indicative,  and  as  substantiating  our  main  contention, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  childbirth  will 
become  among  civilized  people  what  it  is  among  savages, 


a  simple  and  easy  matter,  practically  free  from  dread, 
pain  and  fatality. 

How  great  a  part  the  dread  of  childbirth  has  played 
in  the  diminishing  birth  rate  of  the  well-to-do  and  edu- 
cated classes,  in  the  Protestant  population  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  possible  to  say, 
except  that  it  has  admittedly  been  large.  Another  large 
factor  has  been  the  ravages  of  the  sexual  diseases,  and 
a  third  has  been,  and  is,  the  worthy  desire  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  This  last  factor  will  continue  to 
check  in  a  measure  any  tendency  to  such  disastrous 
over-population  as  we  associate  with  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  a  strong  and  healthy 
opinion  is  developing  now  among  the  most  intelligent 
people,  that  the  rearing  of  reasonably  large  and  sturdy 
families  is  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  Also  a  large 
influence  of  the  new  and  wholesome  public  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  vice  and  its  physical  dangers  is 
already  evident.  When,  therefore,  we  add  to  these  en- 
couraging reactions  the  definite  and  well-grounded  ex- 
pectation of  relatively  safe  and  easy  childbirth,  it  be- 
comes reasonable  to  predict  a  marked  change  in  the 
character  of  the  heredity  selection  that  has  been  going 
on  for  two  or  three  generations. 
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This  selection,  as  every  well-informed  person  knows, 
has  been  adverse  and  was  becoming  portentous.  The 
ignorant,  the  superstitious  and  the  irresponsible  have 
bred  to  the  limit.  The  provident  and  ambitious,  the 
educated  and  the  well-to-do,  have  been  rearing  smaller 
and  smaller  families.  So  far,  indeed,  has  this  perilous 
tendency  gone,  that  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  statis- 
ticians have  not  hesitated  to  predict  the  extinction,  first 
of  the  Puritan  stock  in  America,  and  later,  but  not  re- 
motely, of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  the  world.  It  has 
looked  as  if  the  future  of  the  human  race  belonged  to 
the  black  and  yellow  peoples,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
white  population  which  is  amenable  to  the  authority 
and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Those  who  have  clung  to  a  hope  of  better  things  have 
based  their  confidence  chiefly  upon  a  selective  death 
rate,  offsetting  the  adverse  birth  rate.  They  have  made 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  fact  that  the  educated 
and  prosperous  parents  of  small  families  lose  fewer 
children  by  death  than  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious 
and  the  poor  inevitably  do.  Unhappily,  while  the  selec- 
tive death  rate  has  undoubtedly  helped  the  educated 
groups  to  some  extent,  it  has  by  no  means  offset  their 
declining  birth  rate.  If,  however,  a  reasonably  high 
birth  rate  should  again  appear  in  these  classes,  their 
relatively  low  death  rate  would  begin  to  count  tremen- 
dously, and  in  course  of  time  the  actual  selection  would 
be,  as  it  was  in  former  generations,  in  favor  of  the  in- 
telligent and  well-to-do. 

That  it  is  not  excessive  optimism  to  expect  this  pro- 
foundly important  change  of  tendency  in  the  near  fu- 
ture we  think  the  best  informed  students  of  our  social 
evolution  will  agree.  And  if  the  change  occurs,  the  dan- 
gers which  now  threaten  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind 
will  be  averted.  To  speak  very  plainly,  and  without  pre- 
senting an  indictment  of  any  teaching  or  ecclesiastical 
policy,  it  is  too  obvious  for  need  of  demonstration  that 
a  social  selection  which  proceeds  thru  the  birth  rate 
chiefly  plays  into  the  hands  of  those  who  believe  in 
keeping  the  masses  in  ignorance  and  obedience;  while  a 
s.xial  selection  that  proceeds  chiefly  thru  the  death  rate 
plays  as  certainly  into  the  hands  of  those  who  believe 
in  experimental  science  and  therefore,  necessarily,  in 
the  broadest  secular  education  and  intellectual  liberty. 
Death  rates  are  held  down  by  knowledge  and  sanitation, 
not  by  incantations,  miracles,  or  other  Middle  Age 
methods. 


THK  "BREATHING  SPKLL"  TREATIES 

PKACP]  treaties  of  the  type  invented  by  Mr.  Hryai: 
have  just  been  signed  at  Washington  with  four  na- 
tions, Great  Hritain,  France,  Spain  and  f'hina.  Similar 
treaties  are  already  in  force  with  Italy  and  seventeen 
of  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world.  (Germany,  Russiji, 
Japan,  Turkey  and  Greece  have  exprest  their  approvul 
of  the  principle  involved  in  these  instrumfintH.  These 
agrf;<;mf;ntH  provide  for  the  refermcnt  of  all  disf)ut<': 
hietween  their  signatories  to  a  p«;rman<rnt  commiHsioti 
for  investigation,  and  for  the  suspension  of  th(!  begin 
ning  of  hostilities  for  one  year  while  any  such  dispul* 
!•»  b*;ing  inv«r'<t.igat,*'d. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Gr«;at,  War  has  led  many  a  Hcept;' 
Ut  ttf.trr  at  every  kind  of  peux-.c.  treaty,  fiut  the  firrturn 
ntHwtP."  attending  its  beginning  gave  a  powerful  objrf  t, 


lesson  of  the  value  of  such  "breathing-spell"  treaties  as 
these. 

A  study  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which  past 
with  feverish  speed  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  last  days  of  July,  as  set  forth  in  the  British  and 
German  White  Papers,  discloses  the  significant  part 
which  haste  and  the  pressure  of  cumulating  events 
played  in  the  bringing  on  of  war. 

Who,  after  reading  those  papers,  can  doubt  that  a 
"breathing-spell"  might  have  saved  the  world  the  cata- 
clysm of  the  Great  War?  Indeed,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna,  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  has  declared,  in 
an  official  communication  to  his  Government,  that  "a 
few  days'  delay  might  in  all  probability  have  saved 
Europe  from  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  in  history." 

The  Bryan  treaties  are  a  substantial  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace.  Indeed,  they  are  the  most  advanced  peace 
pacts  on  the  international  statute  books.  One  more  step 
is  indispensable.  It  will  probably  not  be  so  easy  to  take. 

A  treaty,  no  matter  how  excellent  its  terms,  is  of 
value  only  so  long  as  it  is  kept.  Once  broken,  it  becomes 
indeed  a  mere  "scrap  of  paper." 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  not  only  make  treaties 
of  peace.  They  must  find  some  way  to  compel  each  na- 
tion to  keep  the  solemn  agreements  to  which  it  has 
pledged  its  faith.  i 

But  each  treaty  like  those  already  signed  by  this  coun- 
try and  twenty-two  other  nations  adds  to  a  growing 
body  of  international  public  opinion  which  in  the  long 
run  will  create  a  powerful  sanction  for  the  keeping  of 
treaty  faith  and  establish  an  impresssive  penalty  for 
the  breaking  of  solemn  promises. 


THE  TRICK  OF  TURKEY 

TURKEY  has  taken  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
way  to  rid  herself  of  her  treaty  obligations  in  re- 
gard to  foreigners  residing  within  her  territory,  and  in 
regard  to  her  foreign  trade. 

It  is  the  wrong  time  because  she  has  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  imposed  upon  the 
powers  by  the  Great  War  to  do  what  she  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  the  wrong  way  because  Turkey  has  no  right  to 
put  a  summary  end  to  the  capitulations  without  con- 
sulting the  other  parties  to  them. 

The  State  Department  has  sent  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment a  dignified  but  untiualified  refusal  to  concur  in 
Turkey's  action.  The  department  declares  uncondition- 
ally that  the  American  Government  "does  not  ac(iuiesce 
in  the  endeavor  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  set  aside 
the  capitulations,"  and  furthermore  that  it  "does  not 
recognize  that  the  Ottoman  Government  has  a  right  to 
abrogate  the  cai)ituIations,  or  that  its  action  to  this 
effect,  being  unilateral,  can  have  any  effect  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  capitulatory 
conventions." 

The  capituialions  affect  the;  Uriitcul  States  mainly  as 
to  the  protection  given  to  our  missions  and  schools  in 
Turkey,  for  our  commercial  relations  with  the  country 
are  inconsiderable.  These  missions  are  conducted  mainly 
by  the  American  Bf)ard  of  Ff)r('ign  Missions  and  l)y  the 
I'roHbyU^rian  Hoard  in  licirut  and  i.ho.  vicinity.  The  in- 
terests of  (ireat  f'ritain,  France!,  Italy  and  Germany  art; 
mainly  commercial  and  are  imi)ortant.  Under  I  lie  caijiln 
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.........   lurkey  cannot  increase  her  taxes  on  exports  or 

imports  witiioiit  permission  from  the  other  powers.  Of 
course  this  is  humiliating,  as  is  also  the  very  serious 
fact  that  the  powers  do  not  trust  the  Turkish  courts, 
and  insist  tiiat  trials  of  foreigners  for  any  offense  shall 
be  conducted  by  their  consuls  in  consular  courts. 

The  first  of  the  capitulations  to  be  put  into  effect — 
that  with  France— is  almost  four  centuries  old.  Our  own 
agreement  with  Turkey  dates  from  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  capitulations  with  Turkey  ought  to  Ue  kept  in 
force  only  so  long  as  the  interests  of  foreigners  in  the 
country  need  such  a  safeguard.  The  principle  of  extra- 
territoriality is  not  one  which  one  civilized  country 
should  insist  upon  applying  in  the  case  of  another  civ- 
ilized country.  It  is  just  because  Turkey  has  not  shown 
herself  civilized  in  her  treatment  of  foreigners  within 
her  borders  that  it  has  been  justifiable  for  the  'powers 
to  maintain  the  capitulations  till  now.  It  is  doubtless 
humiliating  for  Turkey.  But  it  is  a  humiliation  brought 
upon  her  by  her  own  incapacity  and  lack  of  the  self- 
restraint  of  civilization. 

The  United  States  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Japan 
that  it  will  not  demand  extraterritoriality  for  its  citi- 
zens a  day  longer  than  is  really  necessary.  The  capitula- 
tions with  Japan  were  abrogated,  by  mutual  consent,  in 
1899. 

But  the  action  was  only  taken  by  us  when  the  persons 
and  privileges  of  Americans  in  Japan  had  become  secure 
thru  the  action  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  the  capitulations  will  not  remain  in 
force  with  Turkey  a  day  after  American  citizens  have 
become  as  safe  there  as  they  are  in  Japan.  It  is  equally 
safe  to  say  that  we  shall  not  allow  Turkey  to  rid  herself 
prematurely  of  her  capitulatory  obligations  by  sharp 
practise. 


HOME   RULE  FOR  IRELAND 

THE  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  has  at  last  become  law, 
but  its  operation,  by  the  action  of  the  Government 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  suspended 
for  one  year.  A  bill  postponing  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  new  law  as  well  as  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Act  was  introduced  by  the  Premier  and  adopted  by  both 
houses  without  opposition.  Not  only  did  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist members  loyally  and  gladly  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  action,  which  means  a  deferring  once 
more  of  the  long-cherished  hope  which  they  had  seen 
so  near  fulfilment,  but  their  leader,  Mr.  Redmond,  in- 
vited Mr.  Asquith  to  come  to  Dublin  with  him  and  call 
for  Irish  recruits.  He  promised  to  stand  beside  him  and 
pledged  that  the  response  would  be  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  desire  of  all  Irishmen  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  British  in  carrying  on  the  righteous  war 
in  which  the  empire  is  engaged. 

In  striking  contrast  with  Mr.  Redmond's  speech  was 
the  action  of  the  Opposition  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  He 
charged  the  Government  with  a  breach  of  faith  in  in- 
sisting on  proceeding  with  the  Home  Rule  bill  at  this 
time,  and  pledged  the  Unionist  party,  without  condi- 
tions, to  support  Ulster  by  every  means  in  resisting 
Home  Rule  whenever  it  should  be  attempted  to  impose 
it  on  her  by  coercion.  He  then  rose  and  led  the  body  of 
Unionists  from  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Government. 


Mr.  Asquith  thereupon  made  the  contrast  more  im- 
pret;sive  by  declaring  that  the  coercion  of  Ulster  was 
unthinkable,  and  asserting  that  "so  far  as  I  and  my 
colleagues  are  concerned,  this  is  a  thing  we  shall  never 
countenance  or  consider." 

Tiie  Unionist  party,  especially  under  its  present  lead- 
ership, has  a  fine  capacity  for  blundering  and  for  dis- 
playing a  spirit  of  petty  partizanship.  A  critical  time 
for  the  empire  like  this  was  no  time  for  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  his  followers  to  behave  in  so  childish 
and  mean-spirited  a  manner. 

If  during  the  year  to  come  they  will  only  attempt  to 
meet  the  Government  in  the  fine  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  fair-mindedness  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Redmond  will  continue  to  approach  them,  the  problem 
of  Home  Rule  and  Ulster  will  be  solved  without  any 
further  threat  of  civil  war  and  without  injustice  to 
either  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  But  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  devoutly  desirable  consummation  the 
Unionists  must  put  aside  partizanship  and  political 
maneuvering  and  approach  the  question  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 


THE  ARMY  TO  LEAVE  VERA  CRUZ 

THE  American  forces  are  to  leave  Vera  Cruz.  The 
order  has  been  issued  by  the  President  for  their 
withdrawal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  decision  of  the  Administration  to  take  this  action 
rests  on  two  complementary  grounds.  Mexico  is  at  peace 
under  the  Constitutionalist  regime;  and  the  continued 
presence  of  American  forces  at  the  republic's  principal 
seaport  is  irritating  to  the  Mexican  people  and  an  em- 
barrassment to  General  Carranza  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  by  no  means  easy  task. 

The  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz  did  its  work  well,  with 
a  minimum  of  bloodshed  and  a  maximum  of  patience, 
moderation  and  helpfulness.  The  President  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  army  and  navy  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  record  in  Mexico.  As  head  of  the 
American  Government  he  may  be  no  less  proud  of  the 
growing  success  of  his  often  maligned  but  high-minded 
and  statesmanlike  policy  of  "watchful  waiting." 


A  RIGHTEOUS  FILIBUSTER 

FILIBUSTERING   is   a  vicious   legislative  practise. 
Probably  no  one  could  be  found  to  defend  it — except 
when  it  is  being  used  to  harass  the  other  party. 

But  vicious  methods  are  sometimes  used  for  laudable 
ends.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  filibustering  is  to  be 
justified,  it  is  surely  in  the  case  of  such  ill-timed  legis- 
lation as  the  pending  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  two  "pork-barrel" 
bills  with  which  congressmen  and  senators  purchased 
popularity  at  the  polls.  To  appropriate  sixty-five  million 
dollars  in  such  a  bill  exactly  at  the  time  when  the 
country  is  being  asked  to  submit  to  a  hundred  million 
dollars  of  war  taxes,  was  an  indefensible  performance. 
It  is  a  blot  on  the  admirable  record  thus  far  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress. 

Senator  Burton's  sturdy  filibuster  has  apparently 
brought  the  Democrats  to  thoir  senses.  It  is  a  pity  it 
should  have  been  needed. 


^  ,       In  modern  war- 
General  Survey  of  the    ^.^^^    ^^^    ^^^^_ 

Fighmg  m  France        -^^    -^    ^^    ^^^. 

tinuous  and  extends  over  such  a  large 
area  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  it 
into  distinct  engagements  of  a  defi- 
nite time  and  place  according  to  the 
usage  of  military  history.  Even  such 
divisions  as  exist  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  us  now  when  we  have  to 
piece  together  the  story  from  frag- 
mentary, inadequate  and  often  pur- 
posely misleading  information.  But, 
for  convenience  in  following  the  cam- 
paign, we  may  provisionally  divide 
the  fighting  of  the  last  fortnight  into 
two  periods  and  call  the  first  week, 
September  5-12,  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  the  second  week,  Septem- 
ber 12-19,  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne, 
for  these  two  rivers  respectively  pro- 
tected the  center  of  the  German  line 
and  formed  the  main  object  of  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  The  Marne 
and  the  Aisne  both  have  their  origin 
in  the  Argonne  hills,  which  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Rhine  basins,  and  they  flow  mainly 
westward  and  roughly  parallel ;  the 
Marne  emptying  into  the  Seine  near 
Paris,  the  Aisne  into  the  Oise  near 
Compiegne.  In  the  region  of  the  con- 
flict the  Marne  lies  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  Aisne. 

The  net  result  of  these  engage- 
ments may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  Germans  were  defeated  on 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

Sci)icmbcr  15 — (Jcrinaiis  retreating 
t'runi  the  Marne  toward  the  Aisne. 
Russians  corner  ^Vustriaus  between 
8an  and  Vistula. 

Septemher  16 — General  Hindenburg 
invades  Russian  I'oland.  The  French 
attempt  to  break  thru  the  German 
center  in  the  Ai-gonne  forest.  Bel- 
gian commissionei's  present  evidence 
of  German  atrocities  to  President 
Wilson. 

September  17 — Continuous  fighting  all 
along  the  line  from  Chalons  on  the 
Marne  to  Noyon  on  the  Oise  River. 
Austrians  invade  Servia. 

September  18 — Germans  begin  the 
bombardment  of  Rheims.  Japanese 
defeat  Germans  north  of  Kiao-chau. 
Irish  Home  Rule  bill  and  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment bill  signed,  but  sus- 
pended for  one  year. 

September  19 — Allies  endeavoring  to 
turn  flank  of  General  Kluck  at 
Noyon.  Germans  storm  Beaumont. 
Russians  bombarding  Przemysl. 
Rheims  Cathedral  shelled  and  burnt. 

September  20 — Russian  cavalry  raid 
on  the  San.  west  of  Przemysl.  Ger- 
man cruiser  "Konigsberg"  sinks 
British  cruiser  'Pegasus"  at  Zanzi- 
bar. 

September  21 — Austrians  evacuate 
.Jaroslav.  Servians  approaching  Sa- 
rajevo, capital  of  Bosnia.  French 
gain  in  forest  of  Argonne  and  on 
the  Oise. 


their  base  of  supplies  and  secure  a 
more  defensible  position.  This  is 
what  the  Allies  called  their  retire- 
ment from  the  Belgian  border  to  the 
Marne,  and  in  both  cases  the  justifi- 
cation is  not  without  reason.  Ob- 
viously neither  party  gave  ground 
until  it  had  to,  but  in  both  cases  the 
retreat  has  been  so  well  managed  as 
to  keep  the  army  intact.  The  out- 
standing fact  is  that  after  many 
battles  bigger  than  Waterloo,  nei- 
ther army  has  met  with  a  decisive 
defeat.  All  attempts  to  outflank  or 
cut  off  a  wing  of  either  army  or  to 
smash  thru  the  center  have  been  frus- 
trated. No  large  bodies  of  the  troops 
have  been  surrounded  and  captured ; 
there  has  been  no  debacle  or  rout  on 
a  large  scale.  Both  sides  have  suf- 
fered enormous  losses,  the  Germans 
doubtless  more  than  the  Allies,  but 
neither  apparently  has  become  al- 
together exhausted  or  lost  its  cour- 
age. Thus'  far  there  has  been  no 
Sedan. 


The   Battle 
of  the  Aisne 


the  Marne  and  fell  back  to  the  Aisne, 
which  they  still  hold.  The  Germans 
call  this  a  "strategical  retreat"  and 
explain  that  by  this  movement  they 
concentrate  their  forces,  shorten 
their  lines  of  communications  with 


From  this  general  view 
let  us  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  some 
of  the  details.  We  must  picture  to 
ourselves  a  hilly  and  wooded  coun- 
try, full  of  vineyards,  for  it  is  the 
champagne  region  and  the  caves  are 
stored  with  the  ripening  bottles  of 
one  of  France's  most  lucrative  ex- 
ports.  The  country   is  traversed  by 
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i\tut    Tkuttipaon 

THE  BADLY  BKATEN  AUSTRIAN 

General  von  Auffenbertt.  whose  army  in  Galicia 
wai  for  a  cofisiilerable  perioil,  according  to  Petro- 
Krail  dispatches,  annihilated  almost  daily  by  the 
Kussians.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  survived 
and  to  have  withdrawn  his  army,  with  German 
aid,    to   a   place   where    resistance  is   still  possible 

many  rivers,  streams  and  canals 
which  serve  for  internal  traffic  and 
water  power.  These  are  now  swollen 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  ten 
days  and  the  weather  is  chilly.  The 
Crown  Prince  has  telegraphed  to  his 


father  for  winter  socks  and  under- 
t.  luthing  for  his  troops.  The  rain  fills 
the  trenches  which  the  men  have  to 
dig  whenever  they  occupy  a  point  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  hail  of  shrapnel.  It  is  essentially 
an  artillery  duel,  heavier  guns,  more 
(jf  them,  (luicker  firing  and  more  ac- 
curate than  ever  were  brought  be- 
fore into  the  battle  line.  The  bat- 
teries may  be  one  mile  away  or  five, 
and  cunningly  concealed  behind  rocks 
and  trees  or  screens  of  brush  like 
Birnam  woods.  Ttie  smokeless  pow- 
der does  not  betray  them  and  even 
the  aeroplane  soaring  overhead  can- 
not always  discover  them.  It  is  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek.  Some  of  the 
French  still  have  on  their  old  red- 
legged  uniforms,  but  the  Germans,  in 
misty  gray  khaki  with  never  a  glint 
of  brass  or  gold,  are  as  nearly  in- 
visible as  men  can  be.  There  are 
probably  more  than  a  million  men 
on  each  side  actively  engaged  in  this 
150-mile  battle  line  extending  from 
the  Moselle  to  the  Sambre,  from  the 
Swiss  to  the  Belgian  border. 

In  general  the  Germans  have 
been  retiring  ever  since  September 
5,  tho  in  many  places  the  line  has 
fluctuated  and  some  points  have 
changed  hands  several  times.  The 
water  courses  have  mostly  deter- 
mined the  lines  of  defense.  The  Ger- 


mans would  first  entrench  themselves 
on  the  bights  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  it  might  be  the 
Marne,  the  Vesle,  the  Oise  or  the 
Aisne.  Driven  from  this  position  they 
would  cross  the  river  and  from  the 
hills  on  the  northern  side  rain  shot 
and  shell  on  their  pursuers,  who  were 
forced  to  construct  pontoon  bridges 
to  take  the  place  of  the  stone  or  steel 
bridges  destroyed.  On  account  of 
muddy  ground  the  Germans  in  re- 
treating were  sometimes  obliged  to 
leave  their  heavy  guns  behind,  and 
to  throw  their  unused  ammunition 
into  the  river.  The  question  formerly 
raised  as  to  whether  troops  could 
carry  an  entrenched  position  in  the 
face  of  the  murderous  fire  of  modern 
machine  guns  has  now  been  an- 
swered. They  can  and  they  will.  The 
Germans  attack  in  close  ranks  and 
actually  come  on  faster  than  they 
can  be  shot  down.  The  more  open 
formation  of  the  French  is  also  ef- 
fective and  with  less  loss  to  the  at- 
tacking party.  The  bayonet — once 
supposed  to  be  an  antiquated  weapon 
for  these  days  of  long  range  fighting 
— has  been  used  by  the  English 
soldiers,  who  claim  that  the  Germans 
are  more  afraid  of  cold  steel  than 
anything  else.  An  attack  is  made  by 
alternate  rushes  and  entrenching  by 
detachments,  the  men  scurrying  up 
the  slope  of  a  hill  like  rabbits  and 
then  digging  into  the  ground  like 
moles. 


The  Bombardment 
of  Rheims 


i£)   International  Niwa 

THE   HOMECOMING 
After    the    armies    have    past    and    the    fires    are    burned    out    and    the    newspapers    are    tilled    with 
new    oiitr.iges    the    desolation   still    remains    to    be    faced    and    overcome.    Here    are    vu-iusant    women 
searching    for    their    belonsings    in    the    ruins    of    their    home    at     Melle,    burned    by    the    Germans 


The  Germans 
occupied  Rheims 
for  ten  days.  On 
September  3  they  entered  the  city 
and  on  the  13th  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  French  and  retreated  to 
the  northeast  in  the  direction  of 
Rethel.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
by  order  of  the  German  authorities 
warning  the  people  of  Rheims  that 
if  they  attacked  the  German  soldiers 
or  interfered  with  their  operations 
in  any  way  the  city  would  be  burnt 
and  the  eighty-one  prominent  citi- 
zens who  had  been  seized  as  hos- 
tages would  be  hanged. 

On  September  18  the  Germans, 
having  been  reinforced,  resumed  the 
offensive  and  began  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  from  the  disman- 
tled forts  on  the  wooded  hills  three 
miles  north.  The  city  was  soon  set 
on  fire  in  many  different  places  and 
the  famous  cathedral  was  partially 
demolished.  The  inhabitants  mostly 
sought  refuge  in  cellars  and  cham- 
pagne vaults,  but  400  civilians  are 
said  to  have  been  killed.  We  quote 
from  the  vivid  description  of  the 
London  Evening  Neics  correspond- 
ent, almost  the  only  first  hand  report 
of  a  battle  by  a  competent  journal- 
ist.   He    viewed    the    bombardmont 
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from   a  tower  of   the   Cathedral   on 
Friday : 

Directly  the  shells  began  to  hit  the 
cathedral  in  the  morning,  some  German 
wounded  were  brought  in  from  the  hos- 
pital near  by  and  laid  on  straw  in  the 
nave,  while  Abbe  Andrieux  and  a  Red 
Cross  soldier  pluckily  went  up  to  the 
tower  and  hung  out  two  Geneva  flags. 

I  believe  a  shell  which  hit  the  build- 
ing while  I  was  there  was  a  stray  shot, 
for  the  German  gunners  could  hardly 
miss  so  huge  a  mass,  towering  as  it 
does  above  the  town,  if  they  really 
wished  to  reach  it. 

Once  one  of  them,  screaming  abomin- 
ably, crashed  thru  the  transept  roof  of 
the  other  end  of  the  cathedral.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  note  of  horrified  sur- 
prize and  indignation  that  burst  from 
the  old  sacristan  as  a  shell  smashed  a 
hole  in  a  tall  house  before  our  eyes. 
■"That's  my  house,"  he  shoifted,  as  if 
for  the  German  gunners  three  miles 
away  to  hear  his  protest.  Then  his  voice 
dropt  to  a  key  of  bitter  grief.  "Ah,  the 
misery  of  it!"  was  all  he  said,  and  his 
face  remained  unmoved,  for  none  of  the 
little  group  of  priests  and  cathedral  of- 
ficials showed  either  fear  or  emotion. 

"You  must  remember  we  have  had 
three  days  of  this,"  said  one  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  courtesy  and  good  na- 
ture shown  to  the  German  wounded  left 
in  the  city  was  astonishing.  While  shells 
were  falling  around  the  temporary  hos- 
pital in  the  nave  I  found  French  offi- 
cers talking  to  them,  bringing  wine  and 
giving  them  every  consideration.  There 
was  only  one  subject  the  Germans 
wanted  to  talk  about.  Was  it  not  possi- 
ble, they  asked,  to  get  a  bigger  Red 
Cross  flag  to  put  on  the  tower? 

The  bombardment  was  continued 
for  several  days  after  this.  One  of 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  was 
struck,  the  rose  window  broken  and 
all  the  woodwork  burnt.  President 
Poincare  and  the  Pope  have  pub- 
lished protests  against  such  an  act 
of  vandalism. 


The  Campaign 


It  would  be  impossi- 

in  Galicia  ^^^  ^^^  accept  all  the 
reports  of  Russian 
victories  which  come  to  us  from 
Petrograd  (nee  St.  Petersburg),  for 
the  sum  of  the  Austrians  stated  to 
have  been  killed  and  captured 
amounts  to  more  than  the  total  army 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  If  so,  the  Rus- 
sians could  march  on  Cracow  with- 
out any  opposition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Russians  have  been  defcatffd 
in  north  Poland  and  have  made  little 
progress  in  the  south,  altho  they 
have  inflicUfd  serious  blows  upon  the 
retreating  Austrian  army,  fieneral 
Dankl's  army  invading  Poland  was 
not  cut  ofT  and  destroyed  as  was  re- 
ported by  I'etrograd.  It  doubthjss 
suffered  heavy  losses,  hut  the  bulk 
of  it  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bor- 
der intf>  CfiWc'iii  and  uniting  with  the 
rr-nt  of  the  Atistrian  forces  to  Ihe 
west  of  the  River  San. 

Uf.rd  the  ArjHtrians  have  estab- 
lished their  new  position,  with  their 
l*rft   resting   on    the    Vistula    on    the 


%   International  Neir.< 

GUARDED   AGAINST   THE   TERROR   BY   NIGHT 

The   Thames   Embankment,    London,   with   searchlights   sweepins?   the  sky   to   detect    the   approach 

of   the    long-threatened    Zeppelins 


Polish  border  and  their  right  pro- 
tected by  Przemysl,  the  only  first- 
class  fortress  in  Galicia  except  Cra- 
cow. The  Austrian  front  is  sheltered 
by  the  San,  whose  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Austrians  in  their  re- 
treat. Przemysl  is  a  town  of  54,000 
inhabitants  encircled  by  a  ring  of 
forty-one  forts  connected  by  railroad 
tracks  and  armed  with  a  thousand 
guns.  The  garrison  comprises  60,000 
men.  Also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  San 
and  twenty-two  miles  to  the  north  is 
Jaroslav,  a  town  of  about  half  the 
size  and  not  so  well  fortified.  Both 
these  strongholds  were  bombarded 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
and  the  latter  has  been  evacuated  by 
the  Austrians. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russians  are 
trying  to  turn  either  flank  of  the 
Austrian  position  in  order  to  invest 
these  two  strongholds  in  the  rear.  To 
the  north  of  Jaroslav  the  Russians 
claim  to  have  gained  the  left  bank  of 
the  San,  but  if  they  attempt  to  make 
their  way  up  tho  Vistula  to  C'racf)w 
they  will  come  between  the  Austrian 
forces  at  Jaroslav  and  the  Germans 
who  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vis- 
tula. No  decisive  defeat  seems  to 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  Germans 
in  this  region  and  they  presumably 
still  hold  that  foirier  of  Russian  Po- 
land frf)m  Tcheiistochow  to  Kielce. 
The  Russians  claim  to  have  destroy<!d 
the  fJerman  army  corps  under  (Jen- 
eral  von  Treyza  at  Sandomir  near 
the  junction  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
San  and  also  to  have  captured  an 
artillery  train  i  Deluding  thirly-six 
howitzers  sent  (lorri  Mreslau  into  Po- 
land. 

A  eonservative  estimate  plares  the 
Austrian  losses  in  Galicia  at  .''.00, 000. 
nearly  a  third  of  their  ron(!S.  They 


are  also  said  to  have  lost  a  thousand 
guns,  two-thirds  of  their  artillery. 


German  Invasion 
of  Northern  Poland 


General  Hinden- 
burg,  who  has 
charge  of  the 
German  campaign  in  the  north,  has 
driven  the  Russians  out  of  East 
Prussia,  and,  presumably,  relieved 
Konigsberg.  Collecting  all  the  avail- 
able men  from  the  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses  of  West  Prussia  and  com- 
bining them  with  the  forces  sent 
from  Belgium  and  France,  he  at- 
tacked the  Russians  under  General 
Rennenkampf,  who  were  entrenched 
on    a    north   and    south    line   a   little 
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\y  Interjtalional  Newa 

WHILE   THE   GREAT   WAR   IS    RAGING:    SIGNING   FOUR   PEACE   TREATIES 

The    roll   of    nations    with    which    the    United    States    now    has    "breathing   spell"  treaties,   requirinK   the   investiKation  by   a  commission  of  all  subjects 
of  dispute   and   the  suspension    of   hostilities   meanwhile,    is   now    twenty-six.    Treaties   with   France,    England,   Spain   and  China   were  signed  on   Septem- 
ber   15.    Sealed   at   the  table   with   Secretary    Bryan   and    Mrs.    Uryan   are    (from    the   left)    the   Ambassadors,    Sefior   Don    Juan    Riano    y    Gayangos,    from 
Spain:    M.    J.    J.    Jusserand,    from    France:    Sir    Cecil    Arthur    Spring-Rice,    from   Great    Britain,   and   Mr.    Kai    Fu   Shah,    from    China 


east  of  Konigsberg.  The  Russian 
right  toward  the  Baltic  was  protect- 
ed by  marshes  and  forests  and  the 
left  by  the  Masure  lakes.  The  Rus- 
sian forces,  according  to  the  German 
official  account,  were  composed  of  the 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Twenti- 
eth Corps,  two  reserve  divisions,  and 
five  cavalry  divisions. 

General  Hindenburg,  unexpectedly 
to  his  adversary,  plunged  into  the 
labyrinth  of  lakes,  streams  and 
swamps  of  the  Masure  district  and 
succeeded  in  outflanking  the  Rus- 
sian position  and  on  September  10, 
after  three  days'  fighting.  General 
Rennenkampf  withdrew  his  troops  in 
good  order  into  Russia. 

General  Hindenburg  then  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
is  said  to  have  got  as  far  as  the  River 
Robr  on  his  way  toward  the  fortress 
of  Osowiec  in  Russian  Poland. 


War  Taxes 
in  Peace 


With    the    Republicans 
in  both  Houses  of  Con- 


gress firmly  lined  up 
against  the  emergency  revenue  bill, 
and  asserting  that  economy  would 
make  it  unnecessary,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  presented  to  the 
House  on  the  21st  a  bill  to  raise 
$105,000,000  by  special  taxes. 

Before  the  caucus  on  the  15th. 
which  committed  the  House  Demo- 
crats in  principle  to  the  bill,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  three  per  cent  tax  on 
freight  charges  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  face  of  general  opposition.  As 
reported  the  schedule  carried  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  War 
stamp  taxes,  which  are  expected  to 
produce  $35,000,000;  increased  du- 
ties on  beer  and  wines,  to  bring  in 
$32,500,000 ;  two  cents  per  gallon  on 
gasoline,  to  raise  $20,000,000;  a  tax 
on  brokers  and  bankers,  to  raise  $5,- 
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800,000;  a  tobacco  dealers'  license, 
$4,000,000;  and  a  tax  on  theaters  in 
towns  of  more  than  15,000,  circuses 
and  other  shows,  public  billiard 
rooms  and  bowling  alleys.  Checks, 
drafts,  foreign  bills  of  exchange  and 
letters  of  credit,  and  leases  of  land 
or  tenements  are  exempted  from  the 
stamp  tax.  The  stamp  taxes  will  no 
longer  be  levied  after  December  31, 
1915,  the  others  run  until  repealed. 

^.,.,  While  the  House  wait- 

Filibustering      ^^  ^^^    .^^   emergency 

for  Economy  ,-,,    .,        o 

'  revenue  bill  the  Sen- 
ate was  restrained  from  voting  for 
river  and  harbor  projects  $53,000,- 
000 — more  than  half  the  estimated 
deficit  in  national  revenues — by  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  Repub- 
lican minority,  with  some  Demo- 
cratic help. 

As  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  bill  appropriating 
that  amount  was  bitterly  attacked  as 
"pork  barrel"  legislation,  and  the 
committee  was  driven  to  accept  a 
horizontal  reduction  of  $18,000,000. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  opposition, 
which  demanded  that  certain  items 
of  questionable  value  be  eliminated, 
and  a  filibuster  was  begun.  On  the 
18th  a  compromise  plan  limiting  the 
appropriation  to  $20,000,000,  the  sum 
necessary  to  complete  projects  al- 
ready approved  by  Congress,  failed 
only  because  of  the  determination  of 
the  Senators  whose  constituents 
were  thus  threatened  with  disap- 
pointment to  push  the  bill  thru  to 
passage,  keeping  the  Senate  in  con- 
tinuous session  till  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

Senator  Burton  then  proceeded  to 
talk  against  the  bill  all  night.  With 
some  aid  he  held  the  floor  until 
four  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon.  He 


was  then  relieved  by  Senator  Ster- 
ling, and  with  Senator  Norris  and 
Senator  Weeks  ready  to  take  up  his 
task,  and  Senator  Borah  hurrying 
back  from  a  campaign  tour  to  "speak 
indefinitely,"  Senator  Simmons, 
sponsor  for  the  bill,  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  its  passage  before 
adjournment,  which  was  taken  at 
six  o'clock  Saturday.  There  were  con- 
flicting reports  on  the  President's 
attitude,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  bill 
fluctuated  with  them.  On  Monday, 
however,  the  disaffection  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  the  opposition  of 
the  President,  which  became  defi- 
nitely known,  made  it  impossible  to 
force  the  bill  to  passage,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  send  it  back  to  committee, 
introduced  for  the  third  time,  was 
carried.  This  will  probably  result  in 
the  elimination  of  all  appropriations, 
for  new  projects,  which  will  cut  the 
total  to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions. 


Troops  to 
Leave  Vera  Cruz 


So  far  as  surface 
indications  go  the 
end  of  the  Mexi- 
can incident  which  nearly  plunged 
the  United  States  into  war  is  rapidly 
approaching.  On  September  15  Pres- 
ident Wilson  issued  orders  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  force — now  3974 
regulars  and  2937  marines — which 
has  held  Vera  Cruz  since  its  occu- 
pation on  April  21.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Constitutionalist  provisional 
government  will  be  recognized  early 
in  October. 

The  news  was  cabled  to  Mexica 
City  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the 
people  at  the  Independence  Day  cele- 
bration on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
It  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  official  orator  of  the  following 
day's  festivities  was  fervent  in  his 
tribute  to  "Professor  Woodrow  Wil- 
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ALMOST  AS  GOOD   AS  TREATIES:    AN   EMBASSY   OF  GIRL   STUDENTS 

This  is  the  first  time  that  girls   have  shared  the  privilege  of  study  in   America  as  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Indemnity  Fund.  These  young  women', 

being  entertained  by  the  secretary  of  the  National   Board   for   Foreign   Students'  Work,  won  their  trips  by  a  competitive  examination  in  Peking.   They 

will  spend  a  year  in  preparatory  school  to  gain  familiarity  with  American  customs   before  going  to  college 


son,  President  of  North  America," 
whom  he  saluted  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Mexican  heroes  from  Hidalgo  to 
Madero,  professing  the  conviction 
that  "the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz 
has  not  revealed  any  perfidy  or  any 
ulterior  or  malicious  intention." 

In  Vera  Cruz  the  news  created 
great  anxiety.  Terrifying  rumors  as 
to  Constitutionalist  intentions  were 
received,  and  refugees  who  had  been 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  Huer- 
ta  government  and  Mexicans  who 
had  served  the  Americans  in  the  mil- 
itary administration  of  the  city  con- 
fidently expected  death. 

General  Funston  requested  that 
the  troops  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
October  10,  which  would  give  more 
time  to  transfer  authority  and  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  custom  house. 
This  would  permit  the  escape  of 
many  refugess. 

The    program    of    the 

^.   .  Constitutionalist  lead- 

New  Regime      ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  establish- 

ment  of  a  permanent  government, 
which  evidently  meets  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  approval,  involves  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  General 
Carranza  from  official  control.  A 
Constitutionalist  convention  of  mili- 
tary leaders  on  October  1  will  name 
a  provisional  president  to  whom 
Carranza  will  turn  over  the  govern- 
ment. This  leaves  him  free  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  at 
the  elections  which  are  to  be  held  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

As  noon  'AH  the  proviHJonal  govern- 
ment 'iH  organizer!  the  United  States 
will  be  asked  to  recognize  it.  Steps 
toward  the  resumption  of  n'»rmal 
diplomatic  relations  have  already 
been  taken;  the  .Mexiran  embassy  in 
Wa-'hirigton  has  been  turned  over  to 
Juan  F.  Urquidi,  Carrap^a's  repre- 
Mftntative,   and   the  Constitutionalist 


agency  will  be    housed    there    from 
now  on. 

The  Mexican  Government  owns  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  National 
Railways,  and  Carranza  has  taken 
control,  replacing  the  officials  of  the 
roads  by  Constitutionalists.  His 
agents  assert  that  the  Government 
will  turn  back  the  property  to  the 
corporation  as  soon  as  a  new  board 
of  directors  can  be  elected. 


The  British  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
promptly  declared  the  statement 
"unauthoritative."  The  Department 
of  State  has  made  formal  inquiry 
of  Great,  Britain  whether  the  inter- 
view was  accurate. 


To  End  the 
Colorado  Strike 


Is  Mexico 
at   Peace? 


In  spite  of  protestations 
by  Rafael  Zubaran  Cam- 


pany  that  "peace  followed 
more  tranquilly  and  speedily  on  the 
triumph  of  the  Constitutionalists' 
cause  than  even  its  most  sanguine 
supporters  had  ever  dared  to  expect," 
rumors  of  plots,  mutinies  and  re- 
prisals continue.  Of  these  the  most 
interesting  is  the  story  which  comes 
from  El  Paso  that  Villa  has  sent 
troops  to  support  Jose  Maytorena, 
the  insurgent  governor  of  Sonora, 
and  declaring  himself  Dictator  of 
the  North,  has  repulsed  and  virtu- 
ally imprisoned  General  Obregon, 
sent  by  Carranza  to  protest.  At  the 
c?pital  Villa  was  expected,  with  dele- 
gates representing  his  forces,  to 
take  part  in  the  military  convention. 
Zapata,  however,  is  at  the  present 
moment  conciliatory. 

The  most  sweeping  criticism  of 
President  Wil.son's  determination  to 
release  Mexico  from  pressure  came 
from  Sir  Lion«!l  Garden,  the  retiring 
Pritish  Minister  to  Mexico,  who  is 
under  appoinf  ment  to  the  embassy  in 
iJrazil.  In  an  interview  given  three 
New  York  newspapermen  he  said: 

'I'hcrf  JH  no  law  and  orrlcr  in  Mcxicf) 
now.  Th<'  whoW'  country  \h  in  a  Htatc  of 
anarchy  and  wlion  the  Am<!rican  troopH 
tiro  withdrawn  the;  thou.sands  of  Amcr- 
icanH  .still  their-  will  b»-  in  a  rlc^pt-ratc 
plight.  ...  It  1  I  a  fIcHporatc  Hhatnc  Ihnt 
th«-  \h)iU'(l  StatcH  forc«-H  an-  to  \>v  tak<'n 
away. 


President  Wilson 
has  called  upon  the 
miners  and  the  op- 
erators of  the  southern  Colorado  coal 
mines,  where  Federal  troops  have 
been  doing  police  duty  since  the  end 
of  April,  to  adopt  a  three-year  truce. 
The  plan  now  proposed  by  the 
President  is  a  working  program  for 
the  resumption  of  peaceful  operation 
of  the  mines  and  provides  machinery 
for  mediation  when  grievances  arise. 
The  principal  provisions  of  the 
agreement  are  these: 

1.  The  mining  and  labor  laws  of  the 
state  are  to  be  enforced. 

2.  Strikers  who  have  not  been  con. 
victed  of  lawbreaking  shall  be  re- 
employed. 

'.i.  Intimidation  of  non-union  or  union 
men  is  prohibited. 

4.  Wage  scale.s,  rules  and  regulations 
are  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  each 
mine. 

5.  Each  mine  is  to  have  a  grievance 
committee  elected  by  the  miners. 

This  committee  is  to  act  on  all 
grievances  which  application  to 
the  appropriate  mine  official  has 
failed  to  adjust.  If  the  committee 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  officials  the  point  at  issue  shall 
be  referred  to  a  permanent  comrni,s- 
sion  of  three,  representing  both  sides, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Unit(!(l  States,  and  whose  decisions 
are  to  b<!  binding. 

The  miners  in  convention  at  Trin- 
idad voted  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement,  following  similar  action 
by  th(!  national  union  officers.  The 
f)()erators,  however,  had  not  given  an 
answer  when  this  went  to  press, 
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FROM    AIX    TO    RETHEL 


EXTltACl^   FKOM  THE   UNWKITl^EN   DIARY  OF  A   PRUSSIAN   OFFICER 
BY   ARTHUR  SHERBURNE  HARDY 

AUTHOR  OF  "PASSK  ROSE,"  "BUT  YET  A  WOMAN,'    ETC. 


THE    fuUowing    extracts    from 
the  diary  letter  of  a  I'russian 
utticer  in  the  field  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  public: 

"Aix,  Ally.  3d.  War  at  last!  'The 
propitious    moment'    has    been    our 
nightly  toast  at  the  mess  these  weary 
years,    and    now    a   Servian    nobody 
lights  the  match.  Is  the  moment  pro- 
pitious? We  think  so.  England  is  on 
the  brink  of  civil  war.  One  of  those 
'crimes  passiuneh'  which  delight  the 
Boulevards  is  sapping  the  energy  of 
France.    St.    Petersburg    is    in    the 
throes  of  social  revolt.  Truly  God  is 
with   us.   It   is  not  conceivable  that 
Austria    should    tamely    accept    the 
cowardly  assault  upon  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.    Her    ultimatum    was    a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  equally  incred- 
ible that  we  should  be  false  to  our 
treaty   obligations   to  our  ally.   You 
will  doubtless  ask  what  pigeon-hole 
is  to  furnish  the  plan  of  campaign. 
Do  not  worry  about  that.  Everything 
is  foreseen  and  prepared.  We  recog- 
nize   the   strength    of    the   Verdun- 
Epinal,    Toul-Belfort    lines.    Frontal 
assaults  on  the  east  would  be  a  waste 
of  effort.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
endeavor    to    push    before    us    that 
mountain  of  sand.  The  trap  is  too 
evident.  To  assault  such  a  line,  even 
if  it  were  carried,  would  result  only 
in  forcing  the  first  line  on  its  re- 
serves and  present  the  enemy  with 
the  advantage  of  interior  lines  and 
strategic  railways  of  communication. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  east- 
ern  front  with   forces   sufficient   to 
prevent  an  aggressive  movement,  to 
contain  there  an  important  fraction 
of  the  active  French  army.  The  blow 
will  fall  elsewhere,  on  the  north,  and 
it  will  fall  before  the  Russian  bear 
is  on  his  legs.  But,  you  say,  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium!  My  dear  friend, 
what    do    guarantees    of    neutrality 
amount  to!   Does  Switzerland,  with 
her    neat    little    army     of    half    sl 
million    and    her    defenses    on    the 
Italian    frontier,    believe    in    them? 
Why     has     Belgium     fortified     the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  and  converted 
Antwerp     into    a    fortress     of    the 
first  class?  Because  she  knows  that 
war  follows  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  that  a  scrap  of  paper  is 
no  barrier  to  military  necessity.  You 
will  see  a  vast  enveloping  movement 
pivoted    on    Verdun.    I    predict    this 
with  confidence,  for  the  best  troops 
of  the  first  line  are  already  disposed 
to  this   end.  Watch  the  Guards,   as 
the  Spanish  say  of  the  bull !  Will  Bel- 
gium resist?  The  supposition  is  ab- 
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surd.  We  are  ten  to  one.  A  nation  of 
market-gardeners !  Moreover,  we  of- 
fer them  incorporation  into  the  great 
German  federation  we  are  planning 
for.  Do  you  begin  to  see?  Imagine 
Belgium  overrun,  Antwerp  a  German 
naval  base,  the  channel  ports  of  Bou- 
logne, Calais,  Dunkirk  in  our  hands. 
Krupp  has  long  since  forged  the  six- 
teen-inch  guns  for  these  points.  But 
England,  you  say  again.  My  frieiid, 
England  is  always  too  late.  We  shall 
command  at  last  the  Silver  Streak. 
It  is  for  this  that  we  are  conserving 
the  fleet.  The  French  army  will  be 
enveloped.  It  will  have  the  choice 
either  of  investment  in  Paris,  anoth- 
er Metz,  or,  if  it  keeps  the  field,  of 
being  shut  up  in  an  iron  ring  be- 
tween the  armies  of  the  east  and 
those  interposed  between  it  and  the 
south.  With  France  crushed  and  the 
Low  Countries  in  our  possession  it 
will  then  be  the  turn  of  England.  Do 
not  believe  that  our  animosity 
against  France  is  great.  It  is  this 
insolent  island  that  boasts  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  that  stands  in  the 
path  of  our  commercial  supremacy, 
this  nation  of  shopkeepers  and  little 
wars,  which  annoys  us.  The  indem- 
nity we  shall  exact  from  France  will 
put  an  end  to  future  naval  competi- 
tion, and  German  culture,  backed  by 
German  iron  and  blood,  will  bring 
peace  to  this  poor  Europe  of  ours. 

"Namur,  Aug.  15.  The  incredible 
has  happened.  Belgium  resists.  So 
much  the  worse  for  Belgium.  They 
were  duly  warned.  There  has  been 
some  bloody  and  obstinate  work,  at 
Liege,  at  Diest,  and  elsewhere.  Nat- 
urally we  are  everywhere  victorious. 
Brussels  is  occupied.  It  has  cost  us 
some  losses,  and  also  valuable  time. 
Unfortunately,  too,  there  have  been 
some  excesses.  There  are  always  in 
every  army  men  who  get  out  of  hand, 
and  there  are  also  ignorant  peasants 
who  mix  foolishly  in  things  which  do 
not  concern  them.  Our  Emperor's 
heart  bleeds  for  these  misguided  peo- 
ple. Some  of  our  men  have  been  over- 
zealous.  I  deplore  the  dropping  of 
those  bombs  in  Antwerp.  No  siege 
guns  were  in  position,  the  place  was 
not  invested.  I  greatly  fear  the  moral 
effect  of  those  bombs  on  the  world 
will  exceed  that  produced  on  the  en- 
emy. But  think  of  the  provocation ! 
of  our  legitimate  exasperation !  to 
lose  days,  and  even  weeks,  when 
hours  were  important!  But  no  mat- 
ter. The  Landwehr  and  Landsturm 
are  being  already  poured  over  the 
border. 


"As  you  know,  an  English  expedi- 
tionary force  has  been  landed  on  the 
Continent.  The  anger  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  army  is  enormous.  The 
Emperor  has  torn  every  English  dec- 
oration from  his  breast.  It  seems 
that  this  dull  Islander  has  at  last 
opened  his  eyes.  The  plan  was  for 
England  to  wait,  to  sleep  a  little 
longer,  till  France  was  under  heel 
and  Herr  Krupp  on  the  Channel. 
That  plan,  delayed,  will  nevertheless 
be  executed.  India  is  in  revolt,  Egypt 
will  be  lost,  and  Tommy  Atkins  will 
learn  the  difference  between  Prussian 
artillery  and  the  spears  of  an  Arab 
mob. 

"Mons,  Sept.  5.  Our  victorious 
army  is  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Ap- 
parently the  French  decline  to  shut 
themselves  up  within  its  walls.  So 
much  the  better.  Armies,  not  -fort- 
resses, are  our  objective.  They  choose 
to  keep  the  field,  and  our  right  wing 
has  already  cut  their  communica- 
tions. The  iron  ring  is  about  to  close. 
We  concede  the  good  resistance  of 
the  British  troops.  The  long  retreat 
without  disorganization  before  su- 
perior numbers,  under  constant  at- 
tack, was  well  conducted.  It  was, 
however,  a  retreat.  Only  their  aero- 
plane service  prevented  it  from  be- 
coming a  rout.  These  "buts"  are  un- 
avoidable in  warfare.  Beyond  drop- 
ping a  few  bombs  in  Antwerp  and 
some  circulars  in  Paris,  the  Zeppelin 
has  been  a  disappointment.  Five  have 
already  been  destroyed.  We  hear  that 
India  remains  quiet,  and  that  the 
English  have  had  the  audacity  to  or- 
der German  consuls  from  Egypt. 

"Rethel,  Sept.  i 5.  Some  uneasiness 
is  felt  for  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  certainly  singular  that 
his  name  is  French,  and  that  man 
Kitchener  begins  to  annoy  me.  We 
have  taken  up  a  strong  defensive 
position  on  the  Aisne.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  we  regarded  Belgium 
too  lightly.  England  certainly  has 
deceived  us.  Perfidious  Albion!  It 
is  possible  also  that  we  underesti- 
mated the  military  power  and  mo- 
bility of  Russia,  and  overestimated 
that  of  Austria.  And  Italy — et  tu. 
Brute — has  broken  her  solemn  en- 
gagements! There  is,  however,  an- 
other plan  in  our  pigeon-holes.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  a  defensive 
campaign  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Vis- 
tula would  have  been  better.  We  trust 
yet  awhile  in  God.  But  oh!  if  Bis- 
marck had  been  alive!" 

Wooihiock,  Contn'cticut 


AN   APPEAL    FROM    EUCKEN   AND    HAECKEL 


CHRISTIAN  AND   MONIST  UNITE   IN  A  PROTEST 
AGAINST    THE   MISJUDGMENT  OF  GERMANY 


Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  has  personally  addrest 
to  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Independent  the  folloiv- 
ing  remarkable  document  in  which  he  joins  ivith  his 
colleague  of  Jena  University  in  a  defense  of  Ger- 
many's attitude.  The  fact  that  these  tivo  men,  life- 
long opponents,  representing  the  most  antagonistic 
vieivs  in  religion  and  philosophy,  come  into  agree- 
ment on  the  issues  of  the  war  shoios  that  we  may 
take  the  statement  as  representing  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  learned  world  of  Germany.  The 
translation  is  made  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Wood,  of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Both  men  are  among  the  recognized  leaders  of 
modern  thought  and  have  a  large  folloiving  in  the 
United  States.  Professor  Eucken,  first  introduced 
to  the  American  reader  in  1880  by  President  Noah 
Porter  of  Yale,  became  better  knoivn  after  he  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Prize  for  idealistic  literature  in 
1908.  "Christianity  and  the  Neiv  Idealism,"  "The 
Truth  of  Religion,"  "The  Life  of  the  Spirit"  and 
his  other  works  have  now  all  been  translated  into 
English  and  have  had  a  unde  sale.  His  doctrine 
of  the  spiritual  life  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the 


course  of  history  and  in  the  individual  soul  has  met 
with  a  ready  response  in  religious  circles  the  world 
over. 

Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  living  biologists  and  is  known  to  the  public  chiefly 
by  his  books,  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  "The 
Wonders  of  Life"  and  "The  Natural  History  of 
Creation,"  in  which  he  founds  a  Monistic  philosophy 
upon  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  Monist  League 
has  recently  carried  on  a  campaign  against  the 
state  church  which  has  induced  thousands  to  with- 
draw from  formal  membership. 

Another  Monist,  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of 
Leipzig,  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry 
and  one  of  tJie  most  active  workers  for  interna- 
tional arbitration,  has  issued  a  similar  protest 
against  Germany's  accusers.  An  appeal  to  Evangel- 
ical Christians  of  England  and  America  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  war  which  threatens  to  destroy  Teutonic 
Protestantism  has  been  signed  by  ttoenty-eight  of 
the  leading  theologians  and  mission  directors  of 
Germany,  including  such  names  as  Harnack,  Herr- 
mann, Loofs,  Richter  and  Wundt. — The  Editor. 


THE  whole  learned  world 
of  Germany  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  roused  to  feel- 
ings of  deep  ailger  and  strong 
moral  resentment  at  the  conduct 
of  England.  We  the  undersigned, 
who  have  both  of  us  been  for 
many  years  connected  with  Eng- 
land thru  the  bonds  of  science 
and  by  personal  relationships, 
consider  ourselves  entitled  to 
give  public  expression  to  this 
feeling  of  profound  indignation. 
In  close  companionship  with 
English  scholars  of  congenial 
aims,  we  have  zealously  endeav- 
ored to  bring  the  two  great  na- 
tions closer  to  each  other  in 
.spirit  and  to  promote  a  better 
mutual  understanding;  a  fruit- 
ful interchange  of  English  and 
German  culture  appeared  to  us 
not  only  desirable,  but  indispens- 
able for  the  intellectual  progress 
of  humanity,  which  is  at  the 
pre.sent  time  confronted  with 
such  stupendous  tasks.  We  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  favorable 
reception  which  our  endeavors 
have  mot  with  in  England;  great 
and  noble  qualities,  native  to  the 
English  race,  manifested  them- 
selves to  UH  and  we  were  led  to 
hope  that  these  traits  would  get 
the  better  of  and  outgrow  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  bound 
lip  in  the  Engiinh  character. 

And  now  those  qualities  have 
succumbed  to  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish malady,  to  a  brutal  n/if.ional 
cgotiHw.  which,  careless  of  moral- 
ity or  li'A  opposite,  pursues  its 
own  advantage, 

pyxamples   of   such   a   ruthlesrt 


egotism  are  unfortunately  all  too 
common  in  English  history;  it 
may  suffice  to  recall  in  passing 
the  destruction  of  the  Danish 
fleet  (1807)  and  the  theft  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  But  what  is  happen- 
ing today  surpasses  every  in- 
stance from  the  past;  this  last 
example  will  be  permanently 
characterized  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  as  the  indelible  shame 
of  England.  Great  Britain  is 
fighting  for  a  Slavic,  semi-Asi- 
atic power  against  Teutonism: 
she  is  fighting  not  only  in  the 
ranks  of  barbarism,  but  also  on 
the  side  of  ivrong  and  injustice, 
for  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
Russia  began  the  war,  because 
she  refused  to  permit  adequate 
expiation  for  a  miserable  assas- 
sination ;  but  the  blame  for  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  present 
conflict  to  the  proportions  of  a 
world-war,  thru  which  the  sum 
of  human  culture  is  threatened, 
rests  upon  England. 

And  the  reason  for  all  this? 
Because  Engl;itid  was  envious  of 
(Germany's  greatness,  because  she 
was  bound  to  hinder  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  German  sphere  at 
any  cost!  Thtre  cannot  Ije  the 
least  doufjt  that,  P^nglantl  was  de- 
termined from  the  start  to  break 
in  upon  (iermany's  great  conflict 
for  naliorud  (.ristenre,  to  cast  as 
many  stones  as  possible  in  (Ger- 
many's path  and  i<>  block  her 
every  effort  toward  afl(!(|uat('  ex- 
pansion. Engl;irid  lay  in  wait,  un- 
'.U  the  favoral.le  opportunity  for 
inflicting  a  lasting  injury   upon 


Germany  should  come,  and 
promptly  seized  upon  the  un- 
avoidable "German  invasion  of 
Belgian  territory  as  a  pretext  for 
draping  her  own  brutal  national 
egotism  in  a  mantle  of  decency. 

Or  is  there  in  the  whole  world 
a  person  so  simple  as  to  believe 
that  England  would  have  de- 
clared war  upon  France,  had  the 
latter  power  invaded  Belgium? 
In  that  event,  England  would 
have  shed  hypocritical  tears  over 
the  necessary  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  while  concealing  a 
laughing  face  behind  the  mask. 
The  most  repulsive  thing  in  the 
whole  business  is  this  hypocrit- 
ical Pharisaism ;  it  merits  only 
contempt. 

History  shows  that  such  senti- 
ments as  these,  far  from  guid- 
ing nations  upward,  lead  them 
along  the  downward  path.  But 
we  of  this  present  time  have  fixed 
our  faith  firm  as  a  rock  upon  our 
righteous  cause,  and  upon  the 
superior  power  and  the  inflexible 
will  for  victory  that  abide  in  the 
(Jornian  nation.  Nevertheless,  the 
deplorable  fact  remains,  that  the 
boiindless  egotism  already  men- 
tioned has  for  that  span  of  the 
future!  discern il)le  to  us  destroyed 
the  collaljoration  of  the  two  na- 
tions which  was  so  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  inf(>II(!ctual  uplift  of 
humanity.  But  thi?  other  party 
has  willed  it  so.  Upon  Mngland 
alone  rests  the  monstrous  guilt 
and  t/hc  r<'.sp(>nsibilit,y  in  the  eye 
of  world-history. 

Ernht  Hak(;kkl 
Rtinor.K  EiK^KKN 


THE  RECEDING  LINE  OV  T 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  AISNE.  UNDECIDED  WHEN  THIS  MAT  WAS  VKKrAKKU,  INV    ^ 
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i$)  L'  Huei  u'-joa  Jc  L'  nucruxod 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  AS  AN   AID  TO  THE  COMMISSARIAT— CARRYING   PURE  DRINKING   WATER   FOR  THE   FRENCH    ARMY 

THE  NEW  ENGINES  OF  WAR 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MODERN  INVENTIONS  ON  THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  CONFLICT 


FROM  the  technical  point  of 
view  the  campaigns  now  being 
waged  in  Europe  are  of  the  ut- 
most interest,  for  they  put  to  the  test 
for  the  first  time  many  of  the  new 
appliances  which  modern  science  has 
contributed  to  the  art  of  war.  Since 
the  last  important  European  war 
man  has  grown  amazingly  in  power 
He  has  soared  into  the  air  and  dived 
into  the  sea;  he  has  extended  the 
range  of  his  hearing  by  hundreds  of 
miles  and  multiplied  the  area  of  his 
vision  a  hundred  fold.  The  effect  of 
all  this  is  to  magnify  the  operations 
of  war  but  not  totally  to  change  its 
character. 

At  Waterloo,  June,  1815,  67,000 
men  under  Wellington  met  74,000 
French  on  a  front  of  three  and  a  half 
miles. 

At  Mukden,  February,  1905,  140,- 
000  Russians  met  the  same  number 


of  Japanese  on  a  front  of  forty  miles. 

At  the  Marne,  September,  1914, 
probably  a  million  Germans  met  more 
than  a  million  French  and  English 
on  a  front  of  120  miles. 

Doubtless  many  a  reader  of  Bloch 
or  Fells  is  surprized  to  find  the  war 
was  not  ended  in  a  week  by  some 
spectacular  stroke  of  misapplied  sci- 
ence and  is  disappointed  to  see  it 
settle  down  to  the  old  question  of 
which  side  can  best  stand  punish- 
ment or  has  the  longer  purse.  Par- 
ticularly is  the  public  disappointed 
that  the  air  fleets  have  played  so 
inconspicuous  a  part.  France,  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  have  each  been 
spending  more  than  five  million  dol- 
lars a  year  on  the  "fourth  arm"  and 
it  was  naturally  expected  that  this 
meant  more  than  an  improvement  in 
the  scouting  service.  Yet  so  far  that 
is  what  it  has    amounted    to.    Over 


every  battlefield,  directing  the  artil- 
lery fire,  have  hovered  the  aero- 
planes, like  gigantic  ravens,  "choos- 
ers of  the  slain."  No  considerable 
body  of  troops  can  escape  the  eye 
overhead,  so  the  effect  on  tactics  is 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  screen- 
ing movements  by  advanced  detach- 
ments. 

Apart  from  their  military  useful- 
ness the  airmen  have  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  campaign  considered 
as  a  spectacle,  the  element  of  per- 
sonal daring  which  has  been  missed 
in  these  days  of  mass  movements. 
We  all  delight  in  the  French  avion 
W'ho  flew  over  Brussels  and  showered 
the  city  with  printed  slips  bearing 
the  words,  "Take  courage!  Help  is  at 
hand!"  And  then  while  the  Germans 
were  firing  at  him  with  rifles  and 
aeroplane  guns  he  gave  a  free  exhi- 
bition of  fancy  flying  and  looped  the 
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THE  KRUPP  SIEGE  GUN  AND  ITS  WORK 


The  reverses  of  the  French 
during  the  first  month  of  the 
war  were  in  part  due  to  their 
failure  to  foresee  the  celerity 
of  the  German  advance.  The 
fortresses  of  Liege  and  Na- 
mur,  which  were  expected  to 
hold  hack  the  Germans  for 
three  weeks,  fell  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  French  were 
forced  to  make  their  first 
stand  at  the  Marne  instead  of 
the  Aisne,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected. The  guns  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  forts  encircling 
Namur  were  the  Krupp 
tirenty-eight  centimeter 
(eleven-inch)  howitzers  and 
also  one  of  eighty-four  cent- 
imeters (16.8-inch)  caliber. 
They  were  stationed  at  a 
distance  of  seven  and  a  half 
miles.  Evidently,  then,  fort- 
resses can  be  attacked,  and 
that  promptly,  by  field  guns 
as  large  as  those  that  de- 
fend them.  The  big  guns 
in  our  Panama  fortifications 
are  sixteen-inch.  Photographs 
of  the  largest  guns  have  not 
been  received. 
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'  vi  um  >  apital.  It  may  be  said 

n  not  war,"  but  it  ia  muih  like 
war  an  we  read  of  it  in  Homer  and 
Malory. 

We  are  glad  to  see  also  that  the 
Parisian  spirit  was  not  crushed  even 
in  the  days  when  a  second  siege  was 
impending.  We  read  that  tables  on  the 
terrace  of  a  cafe  were  at  a  premium 
because  from  there  one  could  watch 
where  the  bombs  fell  and  that  the 
police  inspector  who  picked  up  frag- 
ments of  a  bomb  from  the  street  re- 
ported in  due  form  that  "some  rub- 
bish had  been  ilropped  by  a  person 
or  person?}  unknown  from  an  aero- 
plane yet  unidentified,  thereby  de- 
filing the  public  highways  contrary 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Municipal 
Council." 

But  so  far  there  would  be  few  if 
any  claimants  for  the  honor  on  the 
ground  of  the  specific  service  sug- 
gested. There  have  been  many  reports 
of  Zeppelins  destroyed  by  the  dash  of 
an  aeroplane,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  Germans  say  they  have  lost  none 
of  their  aerial  fleet.  How  many  they 
had  or  have  nobody  outside  knows 
exactly.  According  to  an  estimate  of 
August,  1913,  Germany  had  twenty 
military  dirigibles  to  fifty-five  in  the 
possession  of  the  Allies,  and  her  aero- 
planes numbered  420  while  those  of 
the  Allies  summed  up  1007. 

The  only  use  that  has  been  made 
of  the  balloons  for  offensive  purposes 
is  the  case  of  the  Zeppelin  that  twice 
past  over  Antwerp,  dropping  bombs 
which  demolished  a  few  .buildings 
and  killed  some  innocent  persons. 
The  sole  effect  of  this  was  to  exas- 
perate the  Belgians  and  bring  down 
upon  Germany  a  still  heavier  con- 
demnation from  the  outside  world. 
Whether  this  act  was  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  war  is  disputed  because 


AN    AEROPLANE   SHATTERING    A    DIKICIHI.K 
Reproduced    from   thi'    Berlin    lUuHtrirte  Zr.'tung   just   before   the    war.    A   sketch    by   an    eye-witness 
of   a   collision   above   the   Fischamend   aerodrome,    near   Vienna.    Several   such    incidents   during   the 

war  have  been   reported 


the  ethics  of  aeronautics  have  yet  to 
be  defined.  On  one  side  it  is  argued 
that  since  Antwerp  was  a  fortified 
city  it  was  liable  to  bombardment 
and  that  it  makes  no  essential  differ- 
ence whether  bombshells  are  first 
fired  up  into  the  air  from  a  mortar 
or  are  simply  dropt  from  an  airship. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  objected  that 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  re- 
quire first  a  challenge  to  surrender 
and  due  notice  of  a  bombardment 
in  advance  so  non-combatants  may 
escape,  or  protect  themselves.  But  of 
course  a  formal  message  of  warning 
such  as  would  be  sent  to  the  gate  of 
a  besieged  city  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  aircraft,  for  the  city  may  be 
far  away  from  the  lines  of  the  at- 
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A    FRENCH    ARMORED    HOWITZER    MOUNTED    ON    A    WAR    TRAIN 
A   rapid  firinK  8-inch    (200   mm.)    gun   protected  by  a  shield  and  arranged  for  use  on   a   flat 
which  is  steadied  by  the  arms  which   swing  out  on  either  side  carrying   ground  plates 


tacking  party.  If  any  use  at  all  is  to 
be  made  of  aircraft  at  a  distance  a 
general  declaration  of  war  must  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  warning  to 
all  fortified  or  defended  cities  in  the 
country. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  no  in- 
ternational agreement  on  this  point 
was  formulated  before  the  war.  At 
present  the  only  authority  to  be  cited 
is  Article  25  of  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion, No.  IV,  which  reads: 

It  is  forbidden  to  attack  or  to  bom- 
bard by  any  means  whatever  towns,  vil- 
lag:es,  habitations  or  buildings  which 
are  not  defended. 

The  words  we  have  italicized  were 
added  to  the  international  code  in 
1907  to  cover  aerial  attack.  In  the 
bombardment  of  a  city  by  siege  guns 
it  is  nowadays  expected  that  church- 
es and  hospitals  will  not  be  aimed  at, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  their  being 
hit  by  accident,  and  bombs  dropt 
from  aircraft  are  much  more  uncer- 
tain of  aim  than  artillery  fire.  So 
even  if  the  attacking  party  has  the 
best  of  intentions,  any  buildings 
within  the  enceinte  of  fortifications 
are  liable  to  be  demolished. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rule  does 
not  use  the  word  "fortified"  as  it  is 
commonly    quoted,    but    "defended." 
Antwerp  and  Paris  are  both  fortified 
and  defended  cities,  none  better,  but) 
London  is  not  fortified  in  the  techni-j 
cal  sense,  tho  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  defended.  Is  London,  then,  subjtvt 
to  aerial  bombardment?  One  of  th« 
most  recent  and  thoro  considerations! 
of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the' 
address  delivered    before   the    Royal 
United  Service  Institution,   in  Lon- 
don, on  April  22.  liMl.  by  (.\^1.  Louis 
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Jackson,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  in  international 
law  to  prevent  the  attack  by  airships. 
A  town  is  subject  to  attack  when  it 
is  not  willing  to  submit  and  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  resistance  to  armed 
forces.  London  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  city  of  non-combatants  since  it  con- 
tains barracks,  military  stores,  ship- 
yards and  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Colonel  Jackson  ac- 
cordingly concludes  that  if  an  airship 
dropt  a  half  ton  of  gun  cotton  on  the 
Admiralty  Building  or  War  Office  or 
water-works,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  about  it  would  be  to  write  in- 
dignant letters  to  The  Times.  In  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  formal  warn- 
ing he  says: 

The  commander  of  an  enemy's  war 
balloon  might  arrive  over  London  un- 
opposed and  signal  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy: "I  am  going  to  drop  explosives." 
We  answer:  "You  must  not  drop  ex- 
plosives; we  are  not  defended."  The 
commander  replies,  as  it  seems  to  me 
quite  logically,  "Then  you  must  sur- 
render. Good.  You  will  now  obey  or- 
ders." 

The  British  colonel  has  in  mind,  as 
he  frankly  says,  that  Helgoland  is 
less  than  four  hundred  miles  from 
London  and  so  within  sailing  dis- 
tance of  aeroplane  as  well  as  airship. 
The  Zeppelins  here  stationed  are,  if 
we  may  give  any  credit  to  sensational 
reports  of  those  who  profess  "inside 
information,"  more  numerous  and  ef- 
ficient than  the  outside  world  sus- 
pects. Of  that  we  cannot  judge,  for 
they  have  not  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance. Whether  they  are  kept  out  of 
action  because  of  their  frailty  or 
whether  they  are  being  reserved  for 
some  grand  coup,  remains  to  be  seen. 
If  the  Kaiser  has  the  unstable  tem- 
perament alleged  by  English  writers 
we  may  apprehend  that  should  he  find 
defeat  inevitable  and  the  terms  im- 
posed by  the  Allies  intolerable,  he 
will  fly  into  a  berserk  rage  and 
launch  his  aerial  thunderbolts  at 
Paris,    London    and   St.    Petersburg. 


Then,   indeed,  would  the  visions    of 
Tennyson  and  Wells  come  true. 

But  in  our  consideration  of  the 
war  as  it  has  hitherto  developed,  we 
must  keep  to  the  ground,  for  the  sea 
has  been  almost  as  undisturbed  as 
the  air,  and  the  dreadnoughts  and 
submarines  are  still  untried.  On  land 
the  chief  effect  of  the  modern  inven- 
tions has  been  to  accelerate  move- 
ments all  around.  The  forts  are 
stronger  than  ever  before — and  they 
have  fallen  sooner.  The  armies  are 
larger — and  they  have  moved  faster. 
The  layman  who  thinks  of  war  mostly 
as  marching  and  fighting  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  labor  and  executive  abil- 
ity required  to  provide  a  distant 
army  of  a  million  men  with  their 
daily  rations,  ammunition  and  innu- 
merable necessaries  when  lines  of 
communication  are  shifting  and 
tracks  and  bridges  are  destroyed. 
Here  the  new  methods  of  transporta- 
tion come  into  play.  But  in  spite  of 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  and 
motorcycle  the  horse  is  more  in  de- 
mand than  ever.  One  of  the  lessons 
of  the  Balkan  war  was  the  impor- 
tance of  cavalry.  Because  of  their  de- 
ficiency in  horse  the  Bulgars  were 
unable  to  follow  up  their  victories  at 
Kirk-Kilisse  and  Lule  Burgas,  so  the 
routed  Turks  retreated  in  safety  to 
the  shelter  of  the  Tchatalja  lines. 
In  consequence  of  this  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Belgium  and  Russia 
all  devoted  a  large  part  of  the  special 
appropriations  obtained  last  year  in 
anticipation  of  the  war  to  strength- 
ening their  cavalry.  The  new  cavalry 
regiments  added  to  the  German  army 
are  armed  with  a  short  bayonet  at- 
tached to  their  carbines  instead  of 
sabers.  In  France  each  of  the  ten 
cavalry  divisions  has  attached  to  it 
a  group  of  three  companies  of  bicy- 
cli.sts.  They  are  trained  to  travel 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  a  day  and  are 
expected  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the 
cavalry  and  to  assist  the  artillery  by 
reaching  quickly  positions  favorable 


for  firing.  The  German  and  Austrian 
cavalry  also  have  cyclist  attach- 
ment; the  Russian  have  not,  prob- 
ably because  of  their  poor  roads. 

But  the  best  roads  in  the  world 
are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, so  here  the  motor  vehicle  is  in 
its  element.  American  tourists  caught 
by  the  war  on  the  French  frontier 
were  startled  to  see  the  delivery 
trucks  of  Selfridge's  or  Au  Bon 
Marche,  and  busses  marked  "Trafal- 
gar Square"  or  "Place  de  I'Opera." 
The  chariot  has  come  back  into  war- 
fare after  a  disuse  of  two  thousand 
years,  but  now  propelled  by  sixty 
horsepower  instead  of  two  and  pro- 
tected by  shields  of  hardened  steel 
and  bearing  a  mitrailleuse  or  how- 
itzer in  place  of  an  archer.  Some  are 
scythe-armed  like  the  chariots  of  the 
Britons  in  Caesar's  time  and  can  cut 
wire-entanglements.  Some  have  feet 
on  their  wheels  and  can  ride  the 
roughest  ground. 

In  these  armored  automobiles  Bel- 
gian officers  have  made  audacious 
raids  from  Antwerp  into  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Germans  and, 
if  we  may  believe  their  stories, 
dashed  thru  lines  of  infantry  and 
slaughtered  Uhlans  with  impunity. 
Orders  for  more  of  these  engines  of 
destruction  have  come  to  America 
since  the  war  began  from  both  par- 
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THK    MOTOR    AS   TKAfTOR ;    tJRACCING    AMMUNITION  WAOONS   AND  GUNS 


tie.s  to  the  Luiitlict,  aiitl  a  Philadt'l- 
|)hia  factory  i.s  said  to  be  making  the 
automobiles,  while  a  New  England 
tirm  tits  them  with  rapid-fire  guns. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween this  and  all  former  wars  is 
the  rapid  mobilization  of  heavy  artil- 
lery close  to  the  front  of  the  battle 
line.  These  being  mounted  on  motors 
instead  of  being  drawn  by  horses 
can  be  brought  into  position  with 
great  swiftness  and  their  fire  direct- 
ed with  astonishing  accuracy  from 
some  convenient  promontory  or  from 
an  aeroplane.  The  three-inch  field 
guns  of  the  Germans  have  a  range  of 
10,000  yards  and  can  be  concealed  be- 
hind trees  or  hills.  These  throw  fif- 
teen-pound shrapnel  shells  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  a  minute. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  which 
does  not  seem  long  ago,  we  learned 
that  General  Nogi  kept  in  touch  with 
his  troops  even  at  the  front  by  means 
of  the  telephone.  The  Kaiser's  army, 
however,  has  discarded  thft  field  tele- 
phone as  antiquated  and  substituted 


wireless  telegraphy,  which  requires 
no  trailing  wires  and  can  send  its 
message  across  the  enemy's  lines. 
Their  new  apparatus  is  a  marvel  of 
compactness  and  convenience.  The 
sending  and  receiving  apparatus 
weighs  only  eighty-five  pounds.  The 
current  generator  weighs  but  little 
more  and  consists  of  a  dynamo  and 
motor,  run  by  a  man  treading  bicy- 
cle pedals.  This  provides  a  current  of 
one  ampere  at  fifty  volts.  The  length 
of  the  ether  waves  is  about  3G4  me- 
ters. The  mast  is  telescopic,  made  of 
aluminum  alloy  in  eight  sections  of 
six  feet  each.  The  mast  is  supported 
by  sticking  the  pointed  shoe  into  the 
ground  and  in  case  of  hurry  by  guy 
ropes  held  by  the  men.  The  appara- 
tus can  be  set  up  in  working  order  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  removed  in  less 
time.  The  whole  is  portable  by  the 
side  car  of  a  motorcycle  or  even  by 
men  on  foot.  This  apparatus  will  send 
forty  miles,  but  the  larger  forms  of 
field  equipment,  transported  by  six- 
horse  wagons,  have  a  range  of  150 


miles.    There   are   fourteen   wireless 
companies  in  the  German  army. 

War,  considered  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  is  essentially  an  outburst 
of  destructive  energy.  Modern  war, 
swift,  powerful  and  far-reaching, 
demands  the  most  concentrated  and 
portable  form  of  energy  yet  discov- 
ered and  that  is  gasoline.  It  is  the 
invention  of  the  combustion  engine 
that  has  speeded  up  the  campaign 
and  made  it  mobile.  Every  army  is 
athirst  for  gasoline.  It  is  the  first  de- 
mand of  the  Germans  when  they  levy 
tribute  upon  a  captured  town.  Al- 
ready the  German  aeroplanes  are  re- 
ported to  be  vanishing  from  the  sky 
for  lack  of  fuel.  Now  it  happens  that 
neither  France,  Germany  nor  Great 
Britain  in  all  of  their  vast  posses- 
sions have  any  important  petroleum 
fields.  Russia  has  an  abundance  of 
oil  wells,  and  Austria  has  some,  but 
chiefly  in  Galicia,  which  Russia  has 
now  half  occupied.  This  matter  of 
the  oil  supply  may  prove  to  be  a 
determining  factor  in  the  war. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LOUVAIN 
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LOOKING    OVER    THE    CITY    FROM    MOUNT    CAESAR 


'i/    trill  rn'it  11/ nnl   iWca,.i 

THK  HHATTKKEO   CHtmCH    ANI»   TMI.    MOTKr,    l*K    VIM.K,   WHIf:i[    WAS  srAKKI) 
7h»    rich    unit    ^loaijf Ifiil    Town    ffHll,    on    th*-    right ,    wtm    (ilmrml    unharmeil.   Th<-   rooflcnH   wnlln   of   the   Church   of  St.    I'irTn-  arc  H«-cn   in 

fh<'  hnr-kK round,  nn'l  h«-for«'   lh<Tri    Ik-   the    rulnH  of  th<'  >|iiiiint    I'li-rniHh    houHCM 
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THE   CATHEDRAL   AT   RHEIMS:    WRECKED    BY    GERMAN    ARTILLERY    FIRE 


TWO     CATHEDRALS 

ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE  AND  NOTRE  DAME  DE  RHEIMS 

BY  MAY   PRESTON  SLOSSON 


I  watch  the  patient  masons  in  the  sun 
Building  a  House  to  God  upon  the  hill 

That  overhangs  the  city;  just  begun 

The  toil  of  years — the  care — the  loving  skill. 


Another  minster  lifted  arch  and  spire 

By  patient  builders  wrought  in  futile  trust. 

The  Iron  Eagle  dropt  a  plume  of  fire — 
And  all  its  beauty  is  a  heap  of  dust ! 


THEN  EW    BOOK,S 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 

THE  native  disposition  to  find  effec- 
tive ways  and  means  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  and  desires  of  life 
constitutes  the  "instinct  of  workman- 
ship." It  shows  itself  in  the  primitive 
savage  and  exerts  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  course  of  civilization;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  form  that  it  assumes 
in  any  given  culture  is  determined  in 
large  measure  by  the  institutions  of 
the  times.  Professor  Veblen  in  his  latest 
book  has  set  himself  to  the  task  of  dis- 
covering the  influence  of  the  instinct 
of  workmanship  upon  the  thoughts  and 
the  technology  and  the  institutions  of 
a  people,  and  the  reciprocal  modifica- 
tions of  the  instinct  by  other  social 
forces. 

In  effect  this  "sketch,"  as  Professor 
Veblen  calls  his  book,  is  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  essential  facts  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  In  it  nations  are  mentioned 
rarely,  wars  and  dynasties  not  at  all ; 
but  there  is  an  account  of  how  people 
worked  for  a  living,  and  how  they  pro- 
duced the  necessities  of  life,  from  the 
stone  age  down  to  the  latest  in  ma- 
chines and  business  methods.  Races  of 
men  are  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  fundamental  instincts,  and 
of  the  relation  of  these  instincts  to  the 
various  kinds  of  life  required  in  differ- 
ent types  of  culture. 

A  civilization  founded  on  tillage  and 
husbandry  involves  a  certain  under- 
standing of  the  growth  and  fecundity 
of  plants  and  animals.  In  such  a  civ- 
ilization the  women  will  be  the  great 
workers,  because  they  have  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  forces  that 
operate  in  the  growth  and  fertility  of 
organisms. 

With  the  developnjent  of  a  predatory 
culture,  prowess  comes  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  possession  of  cattle  and 
land,  slaves  and  the  prizes  of  war.  With 
the  development  of  a  pecuniary  culture 
the  arts  of  accumulation  come  to  be  the 
measure  of  all  things.  The  differentia- 
tion of  the  commercial  classes  from  the 
craftsmen  of  the  middle  ages  is  traced 
in  an  interesting  way.  The  emergence 
of  salesmanship  as  the  measure  of 
workmanship  or  ability  suggests  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  anomalies  and 
absurdities  in  our  present-day  life. 

T"*'    Irtmiiytrt    of    WorkmnnJihip :    and 
II  ■     '■  of   Ihf  Intliulriid  AtIm.    try 

'  V-Urn     Npw    York  :    The 
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ON     THE     EVE     OF     THE 

GREAT     WAR 

Mr.  If.  (',.  Weilx,  that  great  fosmo- 
politari  optimist,  is  sometimes  both  pes- 
•imist,  and  patriot.  His  Sorinl  Fdtcph  in 
Engliivtl  aritl  Amirirn,  published  in 
Enffjand  under  the  more  attrartive 
title  A  ri  /-Jrif/hnhmnv  l^ookn  at  llitt 
Worl/l,  is  a  follection  of  all  his  impor- 
Unt  eNsayN  and  articles  for  the  last 
four  or  f\yi>  year«,  and  ihf  burd<-n  of 
tb«T»   all   is   that  "th«-   only   alternative 


to  a  great,  deliberate  renascence  of 
will  and  understanding  is  national  dis- 
order and  decay."  America  the  author 
regards  as  too  completely  individual- 
istic, a  heterogeneous  swarm  of  types 
and  peoples  with  no  collective  "sense 
of  the  state."  But  England,  as  Mr. 
Wells's  native  country,  is  his  chief  con- 
cern, one  might  almost  say  his  chief 
worry.  Ever  since  a  Frenchman  flew 
across  the  Channel  and  no  Englishman 
was  found  to  fly  back,  he  has  been 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  British  insu- 
larity, conventionalism,  pride  of  will 
and  indifference  to  creative  intellect 
were  leaving  that  little  island  behind 
its  continental  rivals  in  the  race  for  po- 
litical and  cultural  supremacy.  Seeing 
that  all  of  these  articles  were  written 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  (if  armed 
preparation  for  war  can  be  called 
peace),  the  book  contains  some  remark- 
able forecasts  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  a  general  war;  thus  proving  once 
more  Wells's  claim  to  be  prophet  lau- 
reate of  England. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.   $2  net. 

TWO  FIGHTS  AND  A  PLATITUDE 

Mr.  Wriford  was  harried  out  of  his 
youth  and  his  sanity  by  driving  work 
and  heckling  relatives.  "That  is  the  first 
part   of    The    Clean   Heart,    vigorously 


BOOKS    OF  THE   WEEK 

The  Youni/rr  (Jrneration,  hy  Ellen 
Key.  Studifs  of  the  coming  social  de- 
mofracy  and  thf  part  which  the  odu- 
r-ation  and  arnica vors  of  the  next  gen- 
eration will  play  iu  bringing  it  to  pass. 

Putnam.    $1.50. 

Forrif/ners  in  Turkey,  by  Philip  M. 
firotrn.  On  the  tick  of  timflinpss.  a 
Princeton  proffssor  with  f'onstanti- 
noiilf  f'X|)Prienc<'  expounds  the  ("af)itu- 
lations  and  suggests  a  <'oiiii>romisc  to 
Turkey. 

Princeton    University    Presa.    $1.25. 

Yourself  and  the  Neiyhhors,  by  S!eu- 
miiH  Mne\fiinu!<.  Thero's  no  part  at  nil, 
at  all.  of  the  lifi-  of  n  mountain  i)arish 
in  IrclatKJ  -the  (Jplightfulli-Ht  placo  in 
all  th»'  worlfl-  that  hasn't  b«'oii  put 
into    this   l)<K»k. 

Devin-Adair.   $1.26. 

Saturday  with  My  Camera,  by  S.  0. 
JohnHon.  A  tri-incndotis  quantity  of  in- 
forriiation  for  the  amateur,  simply 
prcscnt<'d  hut  piM»rly  arrjiiigcd,  illus- 
tratt-d  l>y  (liagrams  informal  <-Mougli 
to    1)1'    crfouragirig. 

I.ippincott.    $1.50. 

driticinm.  hy  W.  C.  Brnwnell.  On 
Aelini/,  hy  Uninder  Matthews.  Twin 
bookli'tM.  neatly  'Ircst,  the  firsl  (jcv«'l- 
'iping,  on  mi'l'lle  grrtund,  a  sounci 
thfory  ;  the  otlur  a  prirn«'r  pleasantly 
il  lustra  ted   by  anerdote. 

.Scribner'ii.    Knch    75   centn. 


and  rapidly  told,  and  carrying  incident- 
ally a  brilliant  picture  of  press-night  in 
a  London  weekly  office.  Then  he  strode 
thru  a  series  of  glorious  adventures, 
two  of  them  rattling  good  fights,  and 
the  telling  of  these  is,  if  anything,  bet- 
ter yet.  Then  the  story  dawdles,  finally, 
with  some  relief  afforded  by  an  alco- 
holic schoolmaster  whose  experiences 
are  worthy  of  Dickens,  taking  Mr.  Wri- 
ford thru  a  succession  of  moral  and 
emotional  crises  that  serve  to  carry  the 
ethical  thesis  to  a  wobbly  conclusion. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  offers  no  sub- 
stantial premise  for  this  thesis :  the 
platitude  and  the  plot  are  not  thoroly 
shaken  together. 

Puddlebox,  who  flavors  the  adventur- 
ous section  of  the  book,  is  of  Paragot's 
tribe,  without  the  Beloved  Vagabond's 
esprit,  but  with  a  jovial  heroism  that, 
after  a  break  or  two  in  the  emotional 
pitch  of  the  narrative,  sweeps  the  read- 
er to  a  powerful  catastrophe. 

If  the  book  is  not  so  well  digested  as 
The  Happy  Warrior,  which  preceded  it, 
it  is  even  nnore  picturesque;  there  is 
again  an  abundance  of  humor  and  pun- 
gency of  description,  and  here  and 
there  a  flawless  bit  of  conversation 
which   reveals  the  accomplished  artist. 

The  Clean  Heart,  by  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson.  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
SI. 35. 

ARE  YOU  EDUCATED? 

One  must  get  away  from  the  school- 
men to  find  the  most  thoro-going  think- 
ing on  what  the  whole  schooling  pro- 
cess is  for;  but  the  schoolmen  will  give 
scant  attention  to  the  views  of  too  rank 
an  outsider.  Mr.  Henderson  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  tliat  his  thinking 
concerns  itself  with  life  as  a  whole — 
that  is,  he  is  primarily  a  philosopher — 
while  his  criticism  of  educational  prac- 
tise rests  on  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the 
schools.  He  is  sufficiently  detached  to 
have  perspective,  and  he  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  have  sympathy  for  the  con- 
crete problems  of  the  educator. 

His  latest  book,  What  /.s  It  to  Be 
Educated?  is  in  some  ways  an  expan- 
sion of  his  Education  and  the  Larger 
Life,  published  a  dozen  years  ago;  but 
it  is  a  great  deal  more.  It  extends  the 
author's  theory  of  "organic  education" 
by  showing  concretely  what  he  would 
do  with  the  child  at  every  stage  in  his 
development,  from  early  childhood  to 
the  end  of  the  college  course. 

Mr.  Henderson  would  have  every  par- 
ent and  every  teacher  (ho  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  "general  reader")  ba.se 
his  dealings  with  young  people  not  pri- 
marily on  a  study  of  pedagogy  or  on  a 
knowledge  of  subject:  the  first  thing 
is  a  clear  conception  of  your  ideals  of 
life,  of  your  eh-scntial  religion,  and  of 
your  economic  creed.  Since  education 
has  tr)  do  with  body  and  with  spirit, 
you  must  underHland  the  lliings  of  the 
bf)dy,  mnttcrs  of  health  and  diet  and 
exercize  and  bread-and-butler;  and  you 
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must  uncle  cstaiul  the  thiMga  ot  the 
spirit,  reverence,  couruKe,  honor,  se- 
renity, truthfulness,  sincerity,  initia- 
tive. Without  clear  convictions  in  re- 
liKi<»ii  and  economics  the  teacher's  work, 
ur  the  parent's  work,  with  children 
must  be  vacillating  and  ineffective,  for 
it  must  either  neglect  the  essentials, 
concentratiiiK  on  purely  intellectual 
achievements,  or  it  must  get  the  child 
more  or  less  perverted  and  confused. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rad- 
ical views  in  this  book  will  be  quickly 
or  widely  accepted.  But  like  the  author's 
earlier  writin^^s,  they  challenge  our  ex- 
isting conventions  and  procedure  at  ev- 
ery point—  not  alone  in  our  conduct  of 
schools  and  home,  but  in  our  whole  con- 
duct of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
every  one  concerned  with  the  rising 
generation  and  every  one  who  is  not 
too  old  to  seek  for  better  adjustments 
in  his  own  life,  should  reflect  on  the 
suggestions  here  made.  Mr.  Hender- 
son's style  is,  if  anything,  more  charm- 
ing than  in  his  earlier  books. 

What  Is  It  to  Be  Educated?  By 
C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Boston : 
HouKhton     Mifflin     Co.     $a.50. 

TALES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Duciehurst,  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  adds  a  House  to  the  River  and 
they  are  the  most  interesting  charac- 
ters in  the  book,  for  each  has  a  per- 
sonality and  the  group  of  people  who 
enact  the  plot  are  shadowy  in  compari- 
son. The  story  is  of  plantation  life  in 
the  South  just  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  We  miss  the  far,  blue  magic  of 
the  Tennessee  mountains  to  which  Miss 
Murfree  has  accustomed  us. 

Mr.  Cable  in  Gideon's  Band  puts  his 
characters  aboard  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat at  New  Orleans  in  1852  and  sends 
them  up  the  river  to  Louisville,  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  away,  and  the  River 
takes  the  center  of  the  stage  and  keeps 
it  to  the  end.  Its  sluggish  current  gives 
continuity,  and  the  slowly  unrolling 
green  ribbon  of  its  banks  never  grows 
monotonous  by  some  magic  of  which 
Mr.  Cable  is  master.  The  ship  carries 
the  fortunes  and  the  fates  of  the  voy- 
agers; cholera  breaks  out  in  the  steer- 
age and  invades  the  first  cabin;  smold- 
ering antagonisms  and  a  family  feud 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  voyage.  It  is 
an  ante-bellum  story  told  in  an  ante- 
bellum style,  but  its  leisureliness  suits 
the  slumbering  river  in  its  long  siesta, 
and  achieves  a  sort  of  triumph  over 
any  less  discursive  relation. 

The  Story  of  Duciehurst,  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  Macmillan.  $1.35. 
Gideon's  Band,  by  George  W.  Cable. 
Scribner's.    $1.35. 

THE  ETHICS  OF   BERGSON 

The  structure  of  Bergson's  system  is 
so  obviously  incomplete  without  its  ap- 
plication to  life  that  more  than  one  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  provide  its  cap- 
stone. The  most  recent  and  the  most 
thoro  study  of  the  question  is  the  mono- 
graph on  The  Ethical  Implicntiois  of 
Bergson's  Philosophy,  by  Una  Bern- 
hard  Sait  of  Columbia.  Mrs.  Sait  inter- 
prets her  author  sympathetically  and 
shows  great  skill  in  projecting  his 
thought  into  the  realm  of  sociology. 

Science  Press.   New   York. 


SEPTEMBER    DAYS 

Swordfish  and  sheepshead  leave  the 
northeastern  coast  soon,  but  the  spot 
i.s   coming   in — good   compensation. 

Fishing  for  trout  and  salmon  remains 
good  in  Canadian  waters;  and  in  Dixie 
the  boys  are  beginning  to  fish  for  crap- 
pies. 

The  open  season  for  game  began  on 
the  15th  in  eastern  Canada  and  huntens 
have  taken  to  the  woods  after  deer, 
bears,  grouse  and  other  venison. 

This  is  the  month  when  rattlesnakes, 
c(  pperheads,  water-snakes  and  garter- 
snakes  are  delivered  of  their  wriggling 
and  snapping  offspring — six  or  seven 
in  a  litter. 

The  September  air  is  full  of  the  hum 
and  rattle  of  insects.  The  most  noise  is 
made  by  the  locusts — the  disputatious 
katydids — mole-crickets  and  the  spring- 
ing rattle  of  grasshoppers  taking  sud- 
den flight. 

Bright  new  butterflies  appear  on 
sunny  days,  mostly  born  in  second 
broods.  On  the  other  hand,  caterpillars 
of  various  species  are  already  turning 
into  chrysalids  and  forming  the  cocoons 
within  which  they  will  remain  housed 
until  next  spring. 

In  September  all  the  four-footed  folk 
of  the  woods  are  eagerly  devouring  the 
berries  and  fruits  so  plentifully  pro- 
vided. Even  the  fiercest  carnivores  eat 
them  and  improve  their  condition.  They 
will  need  all  their  accumulated  muscle 
and  fat  when  the  famine-days  begin  a 
few  weeks  hence. 

Queens  are  matured,  or  maturing,  in 
all  the  busy  colonies  of  vvasps  and  hor- 
nets, and  so  the  prime  object  of  their 
social  existence  has  been  accomplished. 
The  fertilized  queens  will  survive  the 
death  of  their  subjects  and  the  chill  of 
winter,  and  so  the  various  races  will 
be  revived  next  summer. 

As  September  advances  the  flocking 
of  birds  becomes  more  and  more  no- 
ticeable. Sparrows  whirl  up  before  one 
as  he  walks  along  a  country  road, 
swallows  cluster  on  the  telegraph  wires, 
and  on  the  stubble  fields  platoons  of 
blackbirds  wheel  and  maneuver  like  an 
army.  By  the  end  of  the  month  many 
species  of  birds  have  wholly  departed 
toward  the  South. 

The  does  and  fawns  of  the  deer  are 
coming  out  of  the  woods  and  are  seek- 
ing the  rank  grass  and  succulent 
growths  along  the  banks  of  sluggish 
rivers  and  in  the  shallow  margins  of 
forest  ponds.  They  wade  among  the 
lily-pads  and  swim  out  into  deep  water 
to  get  relief  from  flies.  The  bucks  re- 
main hidden,  for  their  antlers  are  not 
yet  quite  in  fighting  trim. 

These  warm,  still  days  are  heavenly 
to  the  woodchuck.  lie  sits  in  Buddhistic 
m.ood,  motionless  in  the  sun  for  hours 
together,  assimilating  the  grand  break- 
fast taken  from  the  farmer's  clover 
patch,  looking  forward  to  a  mooiilit 
supper  in  the  garden,  and  calculating 
with  miserly  glee  his  increase  of  fat- 
ness. Late  in  Soptembor  he  will  gv>  to 
bed  and  live  on  his  fatitoss  for  tivo  lonj; 
months. 
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NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
The  Independent  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation of  contributions  received  from 
the  following,  who  have  thus  become 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent j'ear.  The  contributions,  with  the 
names  of  the  givers,  have  been  forward- 
ed to  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Department. 

Mr.   Frederick   E.   Hawkins,   Providence,   R.   I.  ; 
Mr.    J.     R.     Hartzler.    Bellefontaine,     Ohio ;     Mr. 

E.  R.  Herrick,  Richmond,  Va.  ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet T.  Johnson,  Calumet,  Mich.  ;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Kenney.  Boston.  Mass.  :  Miss  Anna  K.  Knox. 
Morristown,  N.  J.  :  Mr.  E.  H.  Knight.  Laramie, 
Wyo. ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Kressley,  Hegins,  Penn.  ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Kimball,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Dr.  A.  B. 
Lyons,  Detroit,  Mich.  :  Rev.  John  Henry  Lee, 
Pocono  Pines,  Penn.  ;  Gen.  H.  M.  Lazalle,  Que- 
bec, Canada ;  Miss  Carrie  Lyon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ; 
Mr.  W.  W.  Lord,  Marshall,  Mich.  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lotter,  Moberly,  Mo.  ;  Mr.  S.  L.  Loomis,  West- 
field,  N.  J.  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  McClure,  Manchester, 
Vt. ;  Mr.  A.  C.  McDonald,  E.  Springfield,  Penn. ; 
Mr.  Chris.  MoUer,  Myrtle  Point,  Ore. ;  Miss  K. 
L.  Meech,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Miss  Mary  F.  Math- 
er, Harrisburg,  Penn. ;  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Moflfatt, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Fred  Powers,  Waterloo. 
Iowa ;  Miss  Mary  G.  Perley,  Woodstock.  Conn.  ; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Peacock,  Walworth,  N.  Y.  :  Mr.  O.  G. 
Powers,  Paris,  Mo. ;  Mr.  Richard  R.  Price,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Pickering,  Muscoda, 
Wis. ;  Mr.  Peter  Pearson,  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  ;  Perry 
&  Hitchcock,  Jefferson,  Ohio ;  Mr.  John  S. 
Raney.  Veterans'  Home,  Wis.  :  Mrs.  Louis  C. 
Reid,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Reed, 
Austin,  Texas  ;  Miss  Mabel  Rundall,  St.  Johns, 
Ore.  :  Mi.s-  F;-.nnif-  Minchfie'd.  Waubay.  S 
D. ;  Mr.  William  Selbie,  Pasadena,  Cal.  :  Mrs. 
Everett  Stewart,  Moylan,  Penn. ;  Mr.  Gordon  A. 
Southworth,  Summerville,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  E.  S. 
Schurman,  Morristown,  N.  J.  ;  Mr.  John  E.  Sin- 
clair. Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Sweet, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  John  A.  Story.  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  Mr.  H.  C.  Sieburth,  Winnipeg,  Man.  : 
.Miss  Linda  L.  Snyder,  Columbiana,  Ohio :  Mrs. 
Josephine    Smith,    New    Castle,    Penn.  :    Miss    A. 

F.  Smith,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan.  ;  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Trask,  Haverhill,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Arend  Vischer, 
Holland,  Mich.;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Williams,  North 
Adams,  Mass. ;  Mr.  George  W.  Winger.  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  Mr.  E.  D.  Wettach,  Youngstown, 
Ohio :  Mr.  C.  M.  Witsch,  St  Louis.  Mo. ;  Miss 
Martin   B.  Whitaker.  Chestnut,  111. 

Mr.   A.   G.    Axtell,  San   Juan.   Forto   Rico:   M 
A.    S.    Band.    Crete.    Neb.;    Mrs.    R.    C.    Bastrt--. 
Brooklyn.    N.     Y.  ;    M.    S.     Black.     .M.D..    Elmer, 
.v.   J.;   .Mr.   R.   S.   Boardman,    BW.mfield,   N.    J.; 
Mrs.    Mary  'iogKs.   Monongahela,    Pa.  ;   Mr.    A.   J. 
h'tn-.aU.    Pittsburgh.    Pa.;    Mr.    H.    G.    Campbell. 
.Si'.'jx    City.    Iowa:    Mi.s.s    C.    M.    Cehrs.    Bozeman. 
.M  .nt.  ;      .Mr.      F.      A.      ChriHtian,      Canandaigua, 
S.    Y.  ;    .Mr.    A.    E.    Clover.   Sudley,    Ind.  ;    Mr.    C. 
J.    Coe.     Ashland.     Wis.;     Mr.     A.    C.     Cuahman. 
Milo,    Me.;    .Mr.    T.    E.    Dickinson.    Rye.    FT^Y.  : 
Mr.   H.   C.    Dixon.   .Salem,    N.   J.  :    .Mr.    M.    Ange'o 
Dougherty,   Can" bridife,    .Ma»».  ;   Dr.    McMorri.s    M. 
Dow.    Onlral     Point.    Ore.  ;    .Mr.    Edw.     H.    Ep- 
pena,    M»-mphi».    Mich.  :    .Mr.    Howard    W.    EHtiH, 
'iMCHfin,    An/..  ;    .Mr.    W.    R.    Farrington.    Middle- 
boro.     .Majui.  ;     .Mr.     .Samuel     }'.      F'xiter.     Elmer. 
N.    J.  ;    Mr*     F.     P      Fri.nbie.     Plalnville.    Conn.  : 
Mr.    Geo.    Fulk,    C«Tro    Gordo.    III.:    Mr.    John    B. 
Gaper.    Chicago    III.  ;    Mr.    John    A.    Guihor.   Win- 
tercet,    la.  :   .Mr.   Arthur   K.    Hamilton.   ColdHpring 
Harbor.   N.   Y.  :   Mr.   Jr»»-ph   H.    Harper.    Lincoln, 
Neb.  ;     .Mrji.     I.     Harri.ton.     Danvill*-.     Cal.  :     MIhh 
.May    HarvfT.    Ya/'K.   f^ity.    .MiHR,-:    MiHM    Ella   Ho- 
b«rt.     CUrveland.     Ohio  ;     Ur.     f;hait.     E.     HeH^el- 
«rr«ve.   Chatham.    N.    J.  ;    Mr.    W.    F.   Hiller,   Ty- 
rone,  Pa.  :   .Vijin   Mary  C  .lacknon.   Augunla.  Ga.  ; 
Mr.    H.    C.    King.    Oterlin.    Ohio;    Mr.    John    K. 
Knox.    Pearl    Kiver.   N.   Y.  :   Mm.   ('.   A.    I-«'vering. 
Axhland.   Ohio  •    Mr.    H.    .M.    lyOomiH.    Washington. 
D.    C.  :    Mr      F.    F.     MrAlli«ier.    Silverton.    Ore.  : 
Mm.     fWwin     vt,M..   ,..     .Mrlnlfwh.     Minn.;     Mr. 
la.  ;   J.    A.    &    P.    M.    Mar- 
Ariz.  ;    Mr.     Kmerxon     R. 
Mr     r.    M     NefT.    Kli7.a- 
f\     NeUon,   r>Hnville.    Ky.  : 
/     Park,     N.     J.; 
II!.  ;    .Mr.    E.    L. 
.....11       Miim   AnnaCfhent 
Mi««     Helen     A.     I'epoon. 
Mr       F       H.      perry.      KIk 
Cravk.   Nrt>.  :    .Mim   Alir»  Tha/-her   IVrnt,   Wivthing- 
lorft,     r»      r   :     Mi**     Julia    T      Quirk.     Yp-iUntl. 
C     Hurt'i.    LyndelK.ro.    N.    H.  ;    N. 
MD.     Hung'.r.     t'a   .     Mr.     C.     L. 
'"■<.   Mi««    .Mnrjrnrel    H.   R/jb- 
H     .VI     Unin-rtm,    Wnupnen, 
''«on.    (Ink    I'lirk.   Ill    ;    Mix* 
le.    Iri'l    ;    ,Mr«.    O.    C     Hng- 
Mr.    Krt-derlrk    H.   Hiiwy^r. 
<^,nn.  :    Mim    Arrieliii    It     Hpor- 
""'     .(    ;   Mr«     Krrirnn  H     '<f'''>i(rii«.. 
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Wr      V«.  ,    MiM    iU-rtiSf    L.    W/.rt.    Mnro'n,    N^b 
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Housekeeping 
Linens 

At  McCutcheon's 


Keg.  Trade  Mark 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  stock  of 
Housekeeping  Linens  is  the  wide  variety  of  sizes, 
designs  and  styles.  We  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
supply  not  only  the  ordinary  but  the  itiutsital. 

We  have  Round,  Square  and  Oblong  Cloths  in  very 
large  sizes  for  extraordinary  occasions ;  we  have 
them  from  every  country  where  Table  Linens  are 
made,  in  every  kind  of  design,  and  in  any  quality 
that  may  be  required. 

This  is  equally  true  of  our  stock  of  Bed  Linens, 
Bed  Coverings  and  Towels — in  fact,  no  such 
variety  of  reliable  Housekeeping  Linens  can  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  this  country — and  the 
values  are  invariably  the  very  best. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  ^Attention. 

James   McCutcheon   &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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mr(^'i^>i^^f^^f^mrf>t^rfT^^r^^f^yi^t^K^>!-^^fW^ 


THE  AMERICAN  NATURAL  HISTORY 

A  Foundation  of  Useful  Knowledge  of  the  Higher  Animals  of  North  America. 

WILUAM  T.  HORNADAY,  Sc.D. 

Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  author  of  "Our  Vanishing 

Wild  Life,"  etc. 

Entirely  reset  in  four  Crown  Octavo  Volumes ;  with  i6  fuU-poge  illus- 
trations in  colors,  6j  full-page  illustrations  from  original  drazvings  and 
photographs,  and  nearly  joo  text  illustrations ;  and  with  numerous 
charts  and  maps. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  standard  work  was  published,  in  1904, 
the  conditions  affecting  the  wild  life  of  .Xortli  .\inerica  have  changed 
greatly.  In  this  revised  and  enlarged  edition  Dr.  Ilornaday  has  em- 
bodied all  the  scientific  facts  that  h;ive  been  accumulated  by  specialists 
in  tiiat  interval,  and  these  facts  he  has  presented  so  that  their  signiti- 
caiice  will  be  apparent  to  the  lay  reader. 

The  set,  in  a  box,  $7.50  net ;  postage  extra. 
CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SONG8  AND  VERSES  FOK  A  BABY. 

I'retly     viriieM,    <>l<l    .mil    new.    I.r    lillli'    ilillilfen. 

K»"ry     iiiDllier    nlmiilil    liiiye    q    rii|iy    nf    tlilH    iliiliity 

iKKikiet.       7.".    piiiri  "        I'rice    fifty    ceiitM.     |iiiiil|iiil)|. 

A>l<lri'ix    L.    A.    MAKHH.    Belleville.    Mew    Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PICTURES  WANTED 

W>  c.Tn  turn  your  idraii  into  money.  Wr  bcH 
ntorirH,  pocriiA,  niovinx  picture  <(Ccn;irioi.  illiin 
tr;itionii  ;iri>l  rlr'UKu'*  on  comnii<i<>ioii.  to  im.ik-i 
r.\nr.  ;in<l  pirliirr  pnMinlicr*.  VVrilr  for  lint  of 
rninii«(ript<i  ;ifwl  'li.iwinKS  w;itilr(|  tiy  our  cuh 
I'ltnerM  rtirnt JotiinK  '  I;ihh  of  work  ynii  ilo. 
WRITFR.S  &  ILI  n.STRATOR.S  EXCHANGE 
7H7  U.  .S.  M.il.ber  Bldg..  N.  Y.  City 


H'm  how  time  for  tlif  (U-nnnu  wiiiKH  U< 
tiik«-  Hi<ir  liirn  at  flying. —  iVrM?  (frhiiriH 
TimrnlHnpnlih 


Thousands  of  Churches  and  Schools 
Find  Adequate  Textbooks 

for 

Education  in  Religion 

and 

Religion  in  Education 

in 

The  Constructive  Studies 

Writr   today  to 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

ChicsKo,  lllinoia 
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1 1)  I  V  I  D  END  S 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company 

A  Divitlenil  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Tliursday,  October  15, 
i(ji4,  to  stuckholdcrs  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber JO,  iyi4. 

G.  D.  MiLNt,  Treasurer. 


D.  C.  HEATH   6l  COIVIPAIMY 

BOSTON. 
I'KEt'KllUKl)  STOt'K. 
The  n-giilur  (|ii:ir4iTly  divliliMiil  nf  niif  and  threi- 
<|iiarlerit  imt  i-iiil  I'us  lui-ii  ili'iliiii'il  hy  tin-  1)1- 
r.  chirii  uf  thiii  C'orpuralluii,  payabli-  OctuLtT  I, 
lUU,  to  iin-ferri'd  utockliiiUliTu  of  rt-eorU  ^ieptem- 
b«;r   25.    1!)U.      t'hHrka    will    l)f    mulled. 

\VIM'lt;i.U   S.    SilVTU.   Trfaaurir. 


MINES 
N 


COMPANY. 


NIPISSING 
lli.*)  Itniiiilway.  N.w  Vnrk.  .S.-pl  14.  IDM. 
The  Bi>ard  .if  Dlri-.l.MS  has  today  ili'i'hinil  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  KIVE  I'Klt  OKNT., 
puyahle  Octoher  2o,  I'.lU,  to  shareholderH  of  Fee- 
onl  aa  of  Seiit.inli'-r  .'io,  H>U.  The  transfer  txioks 
will  eloae  Si'iiteuili.r  :iil.  l!ll».  and  reo|Mii  October 
la,     laU.  I*.    C.     rKKIKKKU,    Tieaaurer. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 
Dividend  No.  61. 
A  quarterly  dlvi.lend  of  TWO  PER  CENT,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  de- 
clared, payable  October  15.  litU.  at  the  otflce  of 
the  Treasurer.  i;U  State  street,  Boston.  Mass.,  to 
stockhohlers  of  record  at  the  close  of  business, 
September    21),     I'JU. 

CUARLES    A.    HUBBARD,    Treasurer. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

The  Directors  of  this  corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  I'/^'/c  (37/<2C.  per 
sha.'e)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock  and  a 
dividend  of  i%  (50c.  per  share)  on  the  Common 
capital  stock,  both  payable  October  5th,  1914,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
September    15th,    i9'4- 

L.   A.   COOLIDGE,  Treasurer. 


;% 


S.    J 


8r/     FIRST    MORTGAGES    ON    SOUTHERN 
/O    REAL    ESTATE.      Ahsoluiely  sale.       Let 
me  show  you.      Asi  for  list. 
PETREE,    Court  House,     Russellville,  Ala. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

and  the  placing  of  over  ten  million  dollars  ior  investors  by 
our  officials  without  loss  to  a  single  investor  makes  the  first 
iiiorgage  loans  we  sell  absolutely  the  best  6  per  cent.  iDvest- 
luents  obtainable. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  and  state  map  de- 
scribing the  gre.itest  alfalfa  and  wheat  belt  in  the  Northwest. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  In  Capital.  $500,000.00 

Personal  Responsibility  of  Directors  over  $11,000,000.00 

P.  O.  Box  D  Helena,  Montana 


The  Deaf 
Hear 

Write  for  our 
big    Intro- 
ductory Of 
fer  on  the 
latest  sci- 
fi  n  t  i  fi  c 
bearing  in- 
stroment,  th_  ^ 

perfected  1914  Model 

New  8-Tone  Mears  Eaur  Phone 

EIGHT  times  as  efficient,  EIGHT  times  as  powerful, 
LIXOH T  timea  aa  convenient.  EIGHT  times  as  helpfalas our  for- 
mer One-Tone  model,  and  with  double  the  efficiency  of  our  well 
known  4-tone.  Eisbt  dilTerent  sound  adjustments,  instantly 
changed  by  a  toacb  of  the  tineer. 

w^  ^^^  T»^^l  Sold  only  dirfct  fremi  our  NewYork  office 
rree  &ricxl  on  trlal  at  our  expense.  Test  it  for  15 
days.  It  costs  nothing  it  vou  do  not  want  to  keep  i  Easy 
monthly  p:!".  menta  if  you  wi.sh.  at  the  lowest  net  lahoratorypr-ce 

I  direct  to  y^u.  Send  for  thi.-^  r.'Ti-r  and  the  Meara  Booklet— FREE. 
Ultn  Ear  Phone  Co..  Dept  9486,45  West  34lhSlreel,  Ile./York. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO,  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  y.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


PATENTS 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 

Paient  secured  or  no  Jce.  Search,  report,  and  advice  free.  Send 
sketch.  Contidential.  Latest  and  most  complete  book  on  patents 
ever  published  (or  free  distribution. 

8E0RGE  P.  KIMMEL.  Attorney.  635  F  St. .N.W..Wa8hlncton.D.C. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE    PLEA    OF    THE    RAILWAYS 

One  hundred  and  twelve  railway 
companies,  composing'  thirty-five  rail- 
way systems,  have  formally  retjuested 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reconsider  its  recent  decision  and  ^rant 
the  petition  of  the  railways  for  a  five 
per  cent  increase  in  freij?ht  rates.  The 
commission  has  f^ranted  the  request  for 
a  rehearing  of  the  case  and  has  set 
October  19  as  the  date  for  it.  The  in- 
terval of  a  month  is  explained  by  the 
commission  as  beinj?  intended  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  shippers  to  prepare, 
if  they  desire  to  do  so,  to  present  arjjfu- 
ments  in  opposition  to  the  plea  of  the 
railways. 

Three  reasons  are  given  by  the  rail- 
ways for  their  request: 

The  continuing:  decrease  in  operating 
revenue  amounting  to  over  seventy- 
three  million  dollars  during  the  last 
fiscal  year — a  decrease  which  took  place 
in  spite  of  extraordinary  efforts  to  re- 
duce expenses; 

The  extraordinary  destruction  of 
wealth  and  dislocation  of  credit  by  rea- 
son of  the  Great  War;  and 

The  inadequacy  of  the  increased  rev- 
enues resulting  from  changes  suggested 
in  the  previous  order  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  railways  are  wise  in  not  asking 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  whole  case — for 
that  would  have  taken  months  to  get 
thru  with — but  for  a  plain  reversal  of 
the  commission's  decision  because  of 
vitally  changed  conditions.  Such  an  or- 
der could  be  made  by  the  commission 
with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  need  of  the  railways  is  desper- 
ate. It  is  a  need  in  which  the  whole 
country  shares.  An  efficient  transporta- 
tion system  must  form  the  foundation 
of  national  prosperity.  The  railways 
cannot  be  efficient  unless  they  them- 
selves are  prosperous. 

Will  the  commission  show  itself  big 
enough  for  the  emergency?  Every  day 
of  unnecessary  delay  will  be  an  added 
count  in  the  indictment  which  its  fif- 
teen months  of  pondering  over  the  orig- 
inal case  have  led  many  fair-minded 
citizens  to  draw  against  it. 

The  commission  has  two  responsibili- 
ties of  equal  importance.  The  one  is  to 
secure  justice  for  the  public  from  the 
railways.  The  other  is  to  secure  justice 
for  the  railways  from  the  public. 

The  two  responsibilities  are  not  only 
complementary,  they  are  inseparable. 
Only  by  discharging  the  second,  fully 
and  generously,  can  the  first  be  ade- 
quately fulfilled. 


The  commission  should  keep  this  fact 
clearly  in  mind  when  the  railways  pre- 
sent  their  case   for  the  .second  time. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  BUCKET 
SHOP 

Action  of  far-reaching  importance 
has  been  taken  by  the  Stock  Exchange 
which  foretells  the  downfall  of  the 
bucket  shop.  The  life  blood  of  these 
gambling  joints  masquerading  as  brok- 
ers' offices  lies  in  the  current  of  stock 
quotations  brought  in  by  the  ticker.  In 
the  bucket  shop  not  a  share  of  stock  is 
actually  bought  or  sold.  The  customer 
merely  bets  with  the  proprietor  as  to 
whether  the  price  of  a  given  stock  will 
go  up  or  down.  The  bet  is  decided  by 
the  cour.se  of  prices  recorded  on  the 
ticker  tape.  When  the  ticker  service  is 
cut  off,  the  bucket  shop  must  close. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  sells 
to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany the  right  to  distribute  thruout  the 
country  the  quotations  of  stock  prices 
made  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 
A  new  contract  has  just  been  entered 
into  between  the  Exchange  and  the 
Western  Union  by  which  the  quotations 
may  be  sold  by  the  telegraph  company 
only  to  places  approved  by  the  Ex- 
change. In  this  way  the  Governors 
will  see  to  it  that  none  but  bona 
fide  brokers'  offices,  where  stocks  are 
actually  bought  and  sold,  delivered  and 
paid  for,  benefit  by  the  ticker  service. 
They  may  be  trusted  to  discharge  the 
duty  faithfully.  The  reputation  of  the 
Exchange  has  suffered  much  from  the 
unwholesome  activities  of  the  bucket 
shops,  too  often  confused  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  oflSces  of  actual  dealers 
in  stocks  and  bonds. 


When  will  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change open  again?  Many  an  investor 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  question 
answered.  We' can  say,  with  authority, 
however,  that  the  question  has  not  even 
been  discussed  by  those  who  are  guid- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Exchange  in  the 
tremendous  crisis  thru  which  the  whole 
financial  world  is  passing.  Two  things 
are  sure.  The  Exchange  will  not  open 
until  some  way  has  been  devised  to 
ensure  the  taking  care  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  American  securities  held 
abroad  which  are  sure  to  seek  liquida- 
tion here  as  soon  as  there  is  an  open 
market  for  th6m.  Nor  will  it  open  until 
there  is  moral  certainty  that  the  banks 
are  prepared  to  finance  the  flood  of 
operations  that  will  inevitably  pour  in. 


The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

Aniericnn  Telev>hoiu>  *  ToU'straph  Oompuny. 
$-  per  sh«rf,  paynbU-  Oi-lolxn-   16, 

D.  C.  HoHlh  &  r»mi>im.v.  iHvferi-^J,  qimrterly. 
1 14    por  cent,    paynblo   OotoU-r   I. 

Nipis.siiiK  Mines  l\»i\\pui\y.  tivmrtttrb'.  6  P*' 
oent,   puynbU-  OoioIhm-  iO. 
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RliI'dRT   OF   THE   CONDITION    OF 

THE  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL 
BANK 

in  thp  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness September   12,    1014. 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts $44,924,117.26 

Overdrafts,     Sfcuivd     and    unsecured..  745.99 

C.    S.     bonds    to    secure    circulation..  4,123,000.00 

Otbvr  securities   to   secure   circulation  6,77S,618.69 

C.  S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  ij.  deposits  150,000.00 
U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  postal  savings  550,000.00 
Other   bonds   to   secure   pustal   savings  19S,S39.70 

D.  S.   bonds  sold  under  agreement   to 
repurchase    910,000.00 

Premiums  on  U.   S.    bonds 249,535.00 

Bonds,     securities,     etc.     (other    than 

stocliS)     1,5.32,790.61 

StocliS     487,939.00 

Banking    house 2,175, o<J0. 00 

Other  real  estate  owned 425,592.84 

Due  from  national  banks   (not  reserve 

agents)     3,698,583.09 

Due    from    State    and    private    banks 
and    bankers,    trust    companies   and 

savings   banks 1,454,764.58 

Checks  and  other  cash   items 15,180.57 

Exchanges    for   Clearing    House 2,555,705.36 

Notes   of    other    national    banks 425,000.00 

Fractional     paper     currency,     nickels 

and   cents 2,199.84 

La%vf  ul  monf  y  reserve  in  bank,  viz. : 

•Specie     8,.3.39, 770.25 

Legal    tender    notes 1,579,000.00 

Redemption   fund    with    U.    S.    Treas- 
urer   (5%   of   circulation) 387,381.50 

Customers'    liability    under   letters   of 

credit     150,071.99 

Total    ?8l,113,836.27 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    etock    paid    in $5,000,000.00 

Surplus     fund 3,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits,    less  expenses    and 

taxes    paid 1,970,899.78 

Reserved  for  taxes  (balance  to  credit)  45,285.16 

National    bank    notes    out.'itanding.  .  . .  7,IU0.O30.O0 

Clearing    House    account,    net    balance  1,620,IWO.W 

Dae    to    other    national     banks 12,982,967.11 

Due   to  State   and   private   banks  and 

bankers     5,287,600.91 

Due    to   trust   companies   and   savings 

banks   7,191, a39.15 

Dividends   unpaid 2,9W..50 

Individual    dep/,glta   subject    to   check  31, 176,. 332. 24 

Demand    certltif-ateg   of    deposit 532,032.93 

Time    certificates    of    deposit    payable 

after  '.'/)  days  or  after  notice  of  30 

days    or   longer 352,6W).00 

Accepted   checks 508,020.51 

Ca.shler's    checks   outstanding 107,680.4,8 

United    .States    de[,<,»its 3,670..'J4 

Postal    MaviiigH    deposits 729,046.00 

U.   H.   Ix>nds  sold  under  agreement  to 

repurchase    910,000.(X> 

N.    Y.    <;ity   XxmdH   sold    under   agree- 
ment   to    repurchaiK- 278,765.97 

Other    lyinds    tjfjrrowed    without    fur- 

niabing   collateral   secaiity   for  same  1,618, 227. W 

I>;tterg   of    credit 1,V).  1)71.99 

Total    $81,113,836.27 

State  of   N'-w   York,   County  of  New   York,   M. : 
I.  AKTIMR  I'.   LKK,  fa«hler  of  the  above-named 

bank,  do  Nobninly  nwear  that   the  ;il,ove  Mtiiteiiii.nt 

I*  trae  to  the  best  of   my   knowledg.-  and   belief. 
.MrnilU    1'.     LEK.    Cashier. 
HaiinerUi-<\    and    sworn    to    before    me    this    16th 

day   of   Septeml^r,    1914. 

.M.prioN.sK  ow;ar. 

Notary    I'ubllc,    KlfiKS    County,    42. 
Certlfloate  filed  In  New  York  County,  25. 
Correct— A  Kent: 

WrU.IAM   M.    BARRETT,   1 

Er)WARI»  C.    I'l.ATT.  r     Directors. 

LEWIS    L.    CLAKKE,  j 


EAST    RIVEK     NATIONAL    BANK 

HKW    YOKK    CITY 
Mtatfrment   of  eordltlon   September    12,    1911 

REHOURCKH 

J^mnn    and     dls^orint* $1,474,361, 

'■'                           .Vi.OOO 

''• '                      Men ?,32.H2!( 

*»        -;       '«■  una  tttnrta i.'i.',,42i 

«»lb»T   renl   eiitiite, ,,, . , 6,934. 

I/oo  from  b«fik« , 27.',738 

C«4b  and  reserve 4!t6.2»,'i 

$2. 791, .',28, 
..  MABfLITiai 

l"!"'*'     $2.Vi,00f» 

«nrplti«    an/l    pr'/flti <«!  67.'. 

rtrtntntirm H()',«K. 

\*-Vin\X%    ...,.,....,,,, 2.32.'..  4.'..'! 

$2. 791,. ',28. 
OKKirKHX 

VrVCK.VT    l/ir.Htm.    l'nnU\.t,t 
(iffCSH   .KTISKIl.    Vice  I're.ldent 
'iK.O    K     M'>Vf:i;     f  ,<i,i,r 

n,  V.  K,  -n  I ■.., 


ChaiifT<fur  (urtflcr  auto)  I  h*;(f  your 
pardon,  n\r,  hut  would  yoii  mind  bark- 
intf  th«!  car  up  a  littl*;? 

Owner— What'R  th»;  matt»!r? 

ChnnfTfur  My  far*,  jh  raujfht  in  thft 
work«.     I'ltvrh  I'.owL 


KKPOUT    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF 
THE    BANK    OF    AMERICA 

at   the   close   of   bu.slness  on   the   12th   day   of   Sep- 
tember,   1914: 

RESOURCES 
Stock   and  bond   investments,    viz.: 
Public       securities        (book       value, 

.'i!l,054,753.:H),    market    value $1,054,753.33 

Private      securities       (book       value, 

$3,158,977.95),   market  value 3,010,008.00 

Real    estate    owned 900,000.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured   by   bond 
and    mortgage,    deed,    or   other   real 

estate     collateral 5,000.00 

Liiiins  and  discounts  secured  by  other 

collateral    10,046,261.45 

Loans,   discounts,   and   bills  purchased 

not   secured  by   collateral 11,470,870.41 

Overdrafts     3.93 

Due    from    approved    reserve    deposit- 
aries,    less    amount    of    offsets....         316,533.89 
Due  from  trust  companies,  banks  and 
bankers    not    included    in    preceding 

item    553,237.64 

Specie     4,119,684.81 

United  States,  legal  tender  notes  and 

notes    of    national    banks 3,087,443.00 

Cash    items,    viz. : 

Exchanges     and     checks     for     next 

day's   clearings 1,586,620.95 

Other    cash    items ! 60,074.64 

Other   assets,    viz.: 

Accrued  interest  not  entered  on 
banks    at    close    of    business    on 

above   date 82,300.00 

Clearin'g  House  account,  net  bal- 
ance          2,510,000.00 

Total    $38,802,792.05 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock $1,500,000.00 

Surplus   on   market   values: 

Surplus    fund 6,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits 197,086.49 

Surplus  on   book   values 6,289,456.44 

Deposits: 
Due  New  York  State  savings  banks     4,336,668.62 

Deposits    subject    to    check 17,752,205,81 

Demand    certificates    of    deposit....  528.58 

Cashier's  cheeks  standing 7,126.73 

Certified    checks 319,530.42 

Unpaid   dividends 695,00 

Due  trust  companies,  banks  and 
bankers    8,639,020.85 

Other    liabilities,    viz.: 

Reserves   for   taxes 24,229.55 

Accrued  Interest  not  entered  on 
txwks  at  close  of  business  on 
ab<7Ve  date 25,700.00 

Total    $38,802,792.05 


SALES  SEE-TICE  FOR  -WllITERS. 
U'e  8<dl  stories,  poems,  moving  picture  scen- 
arios, etc.,  on  commission.  Current  market  In- 
formation siipjilled  without  charge  to  clients.  Send 
for  our  plan  and  list  of  manuscripts  now  wanted 
by  our  euHtomers.  WItlTIyRS  &  I  I.LU.STRATOKS 
KXCIIANdE,   787   U,   S,    Rubber   Bldg.,    N.    V.    City. 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ifr.  I>i*^f 


TriB  I'lu/TTii'LAT  At:Tiri,n.       'I'.t  ypinjt  cut 'tlugu^,  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dep^irtment   103,  Sprinxf Ittid,  Mass. 


REAL   ESTATE 


WILL  EXCHANGE 

New  York  City  Income  Property  for  Free 
and  Clear  Real  Estate  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Spates. 

T.  W.  STEMMLER,  JR. 
500  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE— STOCK  FARM 

Or  country  place,  beautifully  located  near  White  Horse,  in 
lower  Cliester  Co..  Pa,.  15  miles  outside  Phila,,  4  1-2  miles  P. 
R,  R.  main  iine.  on  main  macadam  road.  Convenient  to  trol- 
ley line  direct  between  Phila.  and  West  Chester,  The  central 
hunting  country  of  the  Radnor  Hounds.  Old  Colonial  stone 
house  with  wide  veranda,  of  red  brick  ;  modern  improvements  ; 
10  rooms,  bath,  and  summer  kitchen.  Stone  barn  rebuilt  for 
horses,  hardwood  box  stalls,  will  acconmiodate  25  horses.  New 
cow  barn  for  small  dairy.  New  and  motlern  pouhry  houses. 
Other  outbuildings  in  good  repair.  Stone  and  frame  tenant 
house  with  spring  and  dairy  beneath.  Excellent  new  water 
equipment.  112  acres  under  cultivation  and  pasiure,  Larye 
clean  meadow,  well  watered  entire  length.  Good  productive 
soil,  rolling  but  easily  worked  with  machinery.  8  acres  wood- 
land. Whole  well  fenced.  Would  sell  fully  equipped, 
PROVIDENCE  FARM,  White  Horse  P,0,,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


$80  DDO  ^^-^^  ''"^  <*'  ^^^  Choicest  Plantations  in  the 
<puu,UUU  fymiius   Red   River  Valle.v   of  Louisiana. 

700  acres  in  high   state  of  cultivation. 

922    acres    valuable    hardwood    timber. 

Place  now  producing  Corn,  Ha.v,  Cotton,  Oats, 
Potatoes,   Fruit,    Pecans,   Livestock,    etc. 

Fine  dwelling  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  twen- 
t.v-acre  park  of  live  oak,  pecan  and  other  valuable 
shade  trees;  line  healthful  clin^ate;  good  drainage; 
good  water;  excellent  railroad  facilities.  Situated 
near  historic  city  of  .\lexandria,  an  up-to-date 
growing  city  of  18,000  people.  Price  includes 
.$7,500  worth  of  stock  and  equiiiment.  This  bargain 
will  not  last  long,  ^  Write  to  and  deal  with  owners. 

J.   R.  HARRIS  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 


Come  see  big  crops  growing  on  this  farm, 
then  judge  whether  you  will  buy  or  not,  and  only 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  340  acres,  well 
watered;  two  dwelling  houses;  new  barn,  build- 
ings; sell  for  half  actual  value.  George  Hall, 
Walkill,    Ulster  County     N.   Y.,   R.   F.   D.    No.    i. 


pOR  SALE— At  a  Bargain:  Fine  Stock  and  Grain 
•*-  Farm.  y^  section,  one  mile  from  town,  all 
fenced  and  cross  fenced,  two  sets  of  buildings, 
good   water.     Will   sell  all   or   part,   easy  terms. 

S.  T.   Ferguson,  Woodworth,   North   Dakota. 


150  Acre  Farm  for  Sale  in  South  New  Jersey — 
High  slate  of  cultivation;  Inrgi-  tinilier;  R,  R. 
station  on  premises;  lake  boundary;  good  build- 
ings;  great   bargain;    price  $l.'),()O0;    terms   to  suit. 

-VLRERT     R.     McAfLLISTER,     Owner,     Bridgeton, 
New   Jersey. 


FARMS,    ESTATES    AND   VILLAGE    HOMES. 

M.uiy  attractive  olTerlngs  In  a  beautiful  section  of 
KiiMleni  Miissachusi'tls,  near  Boston.  Send  for 
booklet.       Free. 

Frederick  A.   King,   Framingham,    Mass. 


bt.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co. 

To  Holders  of  4%  Refunding  Mortgagee  Gold  Bonds 
Due  July   1,   1951 

RcfcTrin(?  to  its  notice  fif  August  24,  1014,  and  to  prcvioii.s  notices,  tlic 
Committee  informs  hoMers  of  lioiuls  still  un(lei)osited  tiiat  it  docs  not  under- 
take to  represent  such  undeposited  bonds,  and  tliat  it  considers  itself  free,  witli- 
out  further  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  rlo,  to  refuse  to  i)i'rmit  deposits  to  he 
made    suljsef|ucnt    to  October  i,  1014. 

Until  October  I,  1914,  bonds  may  be  deposited  with  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  at  its  office,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  or  with  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Trust  Company,  St.  I.rjiiis,  or  in  IJerlin  or  in  Amsterdam  witli  the 
depositaries   in   said  cities. 

New  York,  September  21,  KJ14. 

FRF.DF.RICK  STRAUSS,  Chairman. 
JAMI-.S   N.  WAI.I.ACI',, 
ALMXANDI'-K   I.  III'.M  I'll  ILL, 
KDWIN  (;.  MI'.RRILL, 
HARRY   HRONNI-.R, 
CHARLh.S   W.  COX, 
I'.Ri:CKINRID(il-;  JONKS, 

Committee. 

JOr.INP:,  LARK  IN  /Ir  RATHBr)NR,  Counsel. 
fHARLl'.S   I"..  SKiLI'.R,  Seerelary. 

.^4  Wall  Street,  New  Yrirk  City. 
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MONOMONOCK    INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Idaal  Autumn  RsMrt.      ^u  niilrs  troiii   N.  Y.     Fiiil- 
U  .uili.      i...li'.      Itiiiiis.     Open   uiiiil  Oct.    istli. 
AtutBT   A.   LeRov,   Manager. 


Penintular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Cu.  frequent  tailing!, 
India,  China,  Philippine*, 
Japan,  Auttralia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTour*  in  India. 
Round  WorldTouri.  Furfull 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


Bermuaa 

Temperature  cooler  thau  at  the 
North  Atlantic    Cuuctt   Resorts 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Ejccuraiona.  Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  8.  8.  "BERMUDI AN,  "  10,518  tone  dls- 
placeoieat.  Kitf«-tri^  i^ius.  wildest  tri-tr.nihv .  Fastest, 
neweet  <iu>.t  only  Steamer  lunclint;  pasaen^eisat  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  without  tranater. 

!■  or  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDOKdC  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  S.  8. 
Co.,  Ltd  ,  29  Broadway,  New  York.  THOS.  COOK 
4k  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  At;ent. 


Go 
To 


AIN  IINCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  nut  uprn  tn  eritieism. 
-Vlisolute  safety  Is  thi-  tlrst  rc<iuisite  ami  a<le- 
i|uate  and  iinifonu  return  eiinally  iin|iurtant, 
and  these  seem  Inenmiiatihle.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  whieh  is 
small,  there  is  nothliiK  more  sute  and  certain 
than  an  aiirniity  with  thr  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  whieh  the 
iiieome  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
largtT  liy  fur  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  iii.stitutinn  for 
Siivings,  or  invested  in  seeuiities  sjiving;  rea- 
sonahle  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .f.'i.lMH)  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618.3.^  absolutely  beyond  qui'stion  or 
doubt.  The  .\iuiuitv  Ilcpartm.nt.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  givi-  advice  as  to  tlic'  n-tuiii 
at   any   age.   male  or  female. 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St..  New  York 


Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  EoTope  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  !i  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  JIutual  Insurance  Company*  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   two  years. 

During  Its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  insured  property 
to  the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the  e.ttent  of 282,298,429.80 

Paid  losses  during  that  period        141,567,550.30 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding 'at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,060.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  aininally  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  Interest  nntil  (inl<>red 
to  he  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.    RAVEN,    Pies. 
CORNELIUS  lOLDERT,    VIee-Pres. 
WAI.TKR   WOOD   I'ARSON.S.   2d   VIce-Pres. 
CIIARLKS    E.     EAV.    3d    Vlce-Prea. 
G.    STANTON    ELOYD-JONES,    Sec, 


■ 

1  \  S  U  R  A  \  c  t: 

CONDUCTED   liY   W.  E.  UNDEKWOOD 

>^m 


INSURANCE  TAXATION 

In  his  annual  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Convention  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  September  15,  Presi- 
dent Youn^^,  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  North  Carolina,  uttered  the 
following  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
ta.xation : 

The  states  should  not-  pliire  a  hiirclcii- 
soiiit'  ratf  of  t:i.\ati(iii  nii  tlii>  insiii'iiiicR 
business,  which,  while  not  philanthropic  in 
its  character,  is  yet  of  (jreat  importance  to 
the  business  world,  and  of  iiiiiiieiise  value 
to  our  (ioveruineut  and  its  citizens  in  tlui 
disti'ihution  of  the  luisftu'tunes  and  losses 
of  life.  Those  who  eiijjaKe  in  the  insurance 
Idisiiiess  should  bear  their  jiroportion  of 
the  burdens  of  our  ( Jovei-unient  and  be 
taxed  as  those  enKiiK«'d  in  other  classes  of 
business  of  siaiilar  character — no  more  and 
no  less. 

These  are  not  unusual  opinions.  They 
are  very  generally  held  by  lep:islators, 
state  officials  and  the  business  elements 
of  our  population.  The  remainder  of  the 
people  care  nothinj?  about  the  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  seldom  con- 
sider it.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so.  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  are  not  the 
products  of  a  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. Let  us  examine  the  statements 
critically: 

The  states  should  not  place  a  burden- 
soTiie  rate  of  ta.xation  on  the  insurance 
business,  which,  while  not  philanthropic  in 
its  character,  is  yet  of  great  importance  to 
the  business  world,  and  of  immense  value 
to  our  (Joverument  and  its  citizens  in  the 
distribution  of  the  misfortunes  and  losses 
of  life. 

The  fact  is  incontestable  that  the 
state  should  not  place  a  burdensome 
rate  of  taxation  on  any  taxable  object, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  burden- 
some. The  safety  and  security  of  the 
state  rests  upon  the  happiness,  pros- 
perity and  contentment  of  the  individ- 
uals composing:  it,  and  none  of  these 
objects  is  achieved  if  the  contributions 
exacted  for  its  support  are  either  bur- 
densome or  inequitable.  It  constitutes 
a  form  of  tyranny  that  is  not  patiently 
borne  by  a  capable  and  free  people,  and 
it  easily  leads  to  a  form  of  revolt  dan- 
gerous to  civilization. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  assert  that  insur- 
ance is  not  philanthropic  in  character. 
It  is  all  of  that.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  we  have  of  the  advice  to 
men  to  bear  one  another's  burdens.  It 
distributes  among  the  many  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  few.  Because  this  is 
achieved  in  a  strictly  business  way, 
does  not  deprive  it  of  its  philanthropic 
character.  Legislators  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  business  methods  em- 
ployed in  its  administration  and  wholly 
neglect  its  objects.  In  simple  truth,  such 
a  form  of  helpful  cooperation  should 
not  be  taxed  at  all,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  contributions,  called 


preiniunis,  are  actually  los.ses — values 
which   have  suffered  annihilation. 

The  distinguished  speaker  then  ob- 
serves that  insurance,  while  not  philan- 
thropic in  character,  "is  yet  of  great 
importance  to  the  business  world,  and 
of  immense  value  to  our  Government 
and  its  citizens  in  the  distribution  of 
the  misfortunes  and  losses  of  life." 
This  statement  of  the  fact  is  ultra- 
con.servative.  In  our  present  state  of 
civilization  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  we  would  carry  on  the 
world's  work  without  it.  Subtract  it 
from  the  instrumentalities  now  em- 
ployed, and  credit  would  shrink;  one 
of  the  securities  of  human  intercourse 
would  disappear;  and  trade,  commerce, 
agriculture  and  manufactures  would 
stagnate. 

Insurance  is  not  only  of  "great"  but 
of  vital  importance  to  the  business 
world;  it  is  not  only  of  "immense 
value"  but  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  government  and  the  well-being:  of 
the  people.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  on 
no  other  ground,  it  should  escape  tax- 
ation. 

Now  let  us  pass  to  the  opinions  ex- 
prest  by  Mr.  Young  in  the  second  of  the 
two  sentences  we  have  quoted  from  his 
address.  Those  who  engage  in  the  in- 
surance business,  he  observes,  should 
bear  their  just  share  of  the  burdens  of 
g'overnment.  Who  are  these  people? 
What  set  of  persons  is  included  in  the 
description:  "Those  who  engage  in  the 
insurance  business?"  Does  Mr.  Young: 
mean  the  people  who  own  the  capital 
stock  of  the  proprietary  companies, 
such  as  are  most  of  our  fire  and  cas- 
ualty companies,  and  if  he  does,  how 
are  we  to  fit  his  observations  to  those 
companies  which  are  wholly  mutual? 
If  the  stockholders  in  proprietary  com- 
panies are  meant,  then  we  say  that 
such  taxation  as  is  laid  should  be 
placed  on  the  profits  made  by  share- 
holders and  not,  as  is  now  the  custom, 
on  premium  income. 

What  is  an  insurance  premium?  A 
sum  of  money  contributed  by  the  holder 
of  a  policy  to  be  used  in  paying-  present 
expenses  and  future  losses — principally 
the  latter.  That  being:  true,  it  follows 
that  the  taxation  of  premiums  is  noth- 
ing less  grave  than  the  levying  of  a 
tribute  on  losses  and  the  expense  in- 
cident to  paying  them.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  actual  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  insurance  taxation,  let  us 
briefly  consider  the  figures  to  be  found 
in  the  fire  insurance  report  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1913.  cover- 
ing all  the  transactions  in  the  Ignited 
States  of  the  stock  fire  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  total  premiums  of  those 
companies  for  lOlo  were  $;U>  l.4;55>,7S'J. 
Their  total  losses  and  expenses  (in- 
cluding $1,025,558   loss  on   the  market 
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prices  of  invested  assets,  and  not  in- 
cluding dividends  to  stockholders  nor 
taxes  and  fees  paid)  were  $298,005,219. 
The  total  sum  paid  for  taxes,  licenses 
and  fees  was  $8,898,241.  Calculated  on 
the  premiums,  the  tax  rate  was  2.9  per 
cent.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  dis- 
bursements were  just  short  of  the  total 
premiums  by  $6,434,513,  which  means 
that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
miums were  used  for  losses  and  ex- 
penses. This  shows  that  we  have  not 
exaggerated  the  existing  conditions. 

In  discussing  the  situation  as  it  af- 
fects proprietary  companies,  we  have 
viewed  the  subject  from  its  most  fa- 
vorable side  for  the  advocates  of  insur- 
ance taxation.  It  has  no  justification 
whatever  as  related  to  mutual  compa- 
nies, which  yield  no  profits  at  all  to 
any  one. 

To  repeat  Mr.  Young's  phrase,  "those 
who  engage  in  the  insurance  business" 
are  really  the  persons  who  seek  its 
protection  and  pay  all  the  costs  of  its 
operations — the  policyholders.  The  of- 
ficials, managers,  general  and  local 
agents  are  not  being  taxed.  They  are 
simply  mediums.  No  matter  what  form 
of  organization  is  used,  whether  stock 
or  mutual,  the  undertaking  is  a  cooper- 
ative one  by  the  policyholders;  the  ob- 
ject sought  is  the  distribution  of  losses; 
the  contributions  in  satisfaction  of 
which  come  from  the  participants.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  proper  object  of 
taxation. 

NOTES  AND  ANSWERS 

The  committee  of  Congress  which  is 
drafting  the  .so-called  war  revenue 
measure  has  included  insurance  among 
the  businesses  to  be  taxed — eight  cents 
per  $100  on  life,  and  fifty  cents  per 
$100  on  other  form.s  of  insurance.  Fire 
underwriters  are  complaining  of  the  ad- 
ditional burden. 

J.  S.  S.,  Detroit,  Michigan. — The 
company  mentioned  pays  dividends  to 
stockholders  and  policyholders,  the 
amount  to  the  former  thus  far  being 
incon.sequential.  The  official  report  in- 
dicates that  the  dividend  rate  on  ordi- 
nary lift-  policies  three  years  old  at 
age  thirty-five  in  1913  was  about  twen- 
ty per  cent. 

S.  L.  R.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. — 
The  Phenix  Insurance  Company  of 
Brooklyn  was  organized  and  began 
buHine.Hs  in  September,  iHf)'.',.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  it  lost  its  separate  identity 
by  being  consolioated  with  the  Fidelity 
Fire  Insurance  <'>>mpany  of  New  YorK, 
which  commenced  business  in  1900.  The 
name  is  now  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  In- 
iiu ranee  f'ompany. 

President  Warfield  of  the  Fidelity 
and  fiepo  .it  <'!ompjiriy  of  Baltimore  has 
made  a  v.uggeHtion  that  has  at  luast  th'; 
merit  of  novelty.  He  has  proposed  that 
the  fire  and  life  insuran'*;  compani«;H 
invest  some  of  their  funds  in  cotton  "to 
hc\p  out  the  South."  The  proposition  ii 
not  enthusiastif-ally  received  by  the 
companies?.  Anyhow,  r,he  laws  would  not 
p<Trnit  of  the  inveKtrnent  of  sufh  furifix 
in  merchandise.  President  Warfield  an- 
nounf*'^  that  his  company  is  ready  to 
buy   1000  baleg. 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 

WATER-SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 
ELECTRietlGHT&POWER^ 

,  Hake  country  living 
Efficient  healthful.cdmfortable 

Give  service  equal  to  the  best  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  PLANTS  in  cities.  Vacuum  Cleaning  Refrigerating, 
Washing  Machines,  Cream  Separators,  Chums,  etc.,  driven  from  one  engine  or  motor.  Simple,  Compact, 
Economical.     Last  a  life-time.     Any  size  from  a  cottage  to  a  palace.    Send  for  bulletin  SO  on  any  subject. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO..  Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kcwanee.  111. 
Factories:  KEWANEE.  ILL.,  and  LANCASTER.  PA.       Branch  Offices:  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO       DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


'W/:^^  FILES  SERVE  ME  SPLENDIDLY" 

^^r^^^^  Many  satisfied  users  attest  their  excellence 

7^-S£r  Bookcases 


This  Solid   Oak 
Letter    Cabinet 

files  20.000  letters  on  edge, 
ior  quick  relerence. 
30  frame  joints  interlocked, 
glued  and  screwed  together. 
Almost  Wearproof. 
Drawers   on    Roller    Bear- 
ings and   fitted    with  auto- 
locking  compressors. 
As   ser\'iceable  as  any  file 
at  any  price. 


.combine  service  and  econ- 
omy. Superfluous  parts  are 
omitt  ed, making  pricelow  with- 
out jeopardizing  quality.  This 
stick  provides  8  ft.   of  liook 
space  and  roomy  drawer.  Plain 
Oak  —  Golden,  Weathered  or 
Fumed  finishes.  50  in.  high,  34 
in.wide.Orderdirectorthrough 
your  dealer, 
combines  your  choice  of  10  kinds  filing       NOTE :  Freigbt  paid  at  prices  quoted 
drawers  in  a  handsome  desk.    All  Solid   to  any  Railway  Station  in  Ii,istern  and  Cent 
Oak.   Drawers  on  rollers.   The  files  you   tral  states.     Consistently  low  prices  in  the 
wantareat  your  finger  tips  in  this  "Com-    WestandSouth.  See  your  dealer  or  -write 

Swinging  Desk  Stand,  show^n  attached  w  desk!  for  typewrite^,  refer-   '^}^^_y/~'  Manufacturing  Co, 
ence  Looks,  etc.  Top  14  x  18  in.  Swings  on  strong  black     "^ 
en.imelled  metal  frame.   By  Parcel  Post  anywhere  in  U.  S. 


5^^S>-  See  note- 
Filing  Desk 


<t1  O  OC  freight  paid. 
vPlO.^O  See  note. 
Three  Drawer  $11.25— Two 
Drawer  $«-00. 


<t>Q    Cf\     eiTJnion  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 

»pO.OW  Ke-w  York  Office— 75  John  St. 


UIM'fmT   (»F    THE   CONDITION    OF 

THE    MERCHANTS    EXCHANGE    NATIONAL 

BANK 

at   City   of   New    York,    in   the  State  of  New   York, 
at  the  close  of  busiu'-ss  September  12,    1914: 

RE.SOCRCES 

Loans    and    discounts $7,334,044.54 

Overdrafts,    secured    and    unsecured..  None 

V.    .S.    bonds    to    si-curc    circulatioM 495.<K>I).00 

Other   S'-curltles   to   secure   circulation         70t;,:t47.16 
v..    S.    bonds   to  secure    U.    S.    deposits  1,000.00 

Other  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  deposits, 
$104, X20;    to   secure   Postal   Savings, 

.«;i 4.5,:{w    250,200.00 

Bonds,     securities,     etc.     (other     than 

stoclts)     84.3,.''>G.-..(;.8 

All    other    stocks 4,47.'>.00 

Short     term    si-curlti<'S 329,7s:i.C8 

bur-     from     Natlr>nal     Banks     (not     re- 

servi-    agent.H) ....     ,'i40,.''i;)4.73 

I>ue     from     .State    and     iirlvate     lianks 

and    tKinki-rs,    trust    companies    and 

savlnRH    banks 9H.(i.")(),17 

Cli.ckH    and    other  cash    Items :(S,:!79.(>H 

ExfhanK"-8    for    Cli-arlnc    Mouse 21."),K91.r).S 

Nr.ti'S    of    other    natlon:ii     ImnkR 443,32«.(X) 

Fractional     paper     ciirriTicy,      nickels 

and    cints 3,42r,.t;4 

I.aufiil   money   reserve   In  bank,   viz.: 

Sp.cle     l,r,77,(l(l2.N.'-. 

I^Kal    ti'iidi'r   notes 22«,N(i0.00 

Rid'-iiiptlon  fund  witli  U.  S.  Treas- 
urer   (.1%   of  circulation) 25, Odd. 00 

\j.   8.    taxes 471. 7N 


Total    $13,240,020.80 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock   paid    In 1,000. 'Kio 

Suri.iiis    fund OOD.DIK). 

L'ndlvlded    [iroflts,    less    expenses    and 

tax'S    paid 184,231. 

Riwrvd    for  taxis 7,r.OO, 

.National    l/tirik    notin    ontstnndlnK. .  ■  ■  l.oll.iKiii 

l)tii!    to   otluT   natlonrii    lianks 2,022,11)1 

l)M'-   to  Hiate  and   private   bank*  and 

bankers    804,147  97 

Due    to   tniHt   coinpanli'K   and   savinKS 

liankH     748,2<l7. 

Ilivldi-ndH    unpaid M. 

Individual    d<'|ioHlts    xtibject    to    check  5,327.7111. 

iK-maiid    cerlllWnt'S    of    deposit 72,2.'0, 

(irtWl'd     ch-rks HIL-'rH. 

I'aHljIir's    clii'r'ks    outHtaiidlng 5,!i;'.ri. 

rniri'd    Stati'N    depoMlIM 02. 100. 

Costal    HavinKS    depoMllS 124,;!.'IO. 

Mabliltb'N     oIIkt     tijiiii     thn«p     stnted 

abovi-    (ClearliiK    Moose    account    net 

(mlance)     4flO,om».<IO 


ri':port  of  the  condition  of 

THE   IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS   NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at    New    York,    in   the   St.Tte   of   New   Yorii,    at   the 
close   of   business   September   12.    1914: 

RESOURCES 

Ix)ans    and    di.scounts $20,120,710.24 

Overdrafts,     secured    auil    unsccuri'd .  .  2,2i;t").,s5 

I'.     S.     bonds    to    secure     cii-culation .  .  .5<»,0(l().nO 

Other  securities    to   secure    chculatiiin  3,000,000.00 

I'.    S.    bonds    to   secure    V.    S.    deposits  1,000.00 
Bonds,     securities,     etc.      (other     than 

storks)     1,:{2:!,.')92.(>7 

BankiiiK   liouse,   furniture  and  fixtures  700,000.00 
Due   fri>in  iiationai   lianks    (not  reserve 

agents)     1,228,697.84. 

Due     from    .State     and     iirivate    banks 
and    liankers.     trust    companies    and 

savings      banks 257,484.84 

Checks   and   other   cash    items 149,871.43 

i:\changes    for    Clearing    liouse 849,980.25 

Notes    of    otlier    national    lianks 54,888.00 

Fractional      paper      currency,      nickels 

and    cents 3,000.00 

Lawful  money   reserve  in  iiank,   viz.: 

.Spr-cie     3,729,(i0(),()O 

l/i'gai    tender   notes 2,084, 379. no 

R<'deinpti()n    fund    with    tl.    S.    Treas- 
urer   (5%    of    circulation) 22,500.00 


Total    $13,210,020.89 

Htafc  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,   ss. : 

I,  KDW.  V.  fJA'SU'.irR.  Vice-President  and 
VnnMi'T  lit  the  nliove unined  bank,  do  noiemnly 
swinr  that  Ibe  abovi'  "tatefiient  in  true  to  Ihi'  best 
of  my    knowiidlfe    and    Ixlli'f. 

IC.    V.    OAMP.IIvIt.    Casiiler, 
Hillidcrlbed    and    nworn     to    hi'fore     me     Ihis     I7lli 
diiy     of    HipfemliiT.     1914. 

.1AV1KM   ,M.    TIM.V,    Notary   Pobilc 
(  orncl       \tli«t: 


KIVII'.M.I,    '       ATWOOD.     I 
A.    K.    Kor'NTZK,  I 


Directors. 


Total    .$30,577,900.12 

LIABILITIES 

Capllal    stock    paid    In $1.riO(».(M)().<)(> 

.Snriilus    fund 0,000,000.00 

I'ndlvlrleii     prollls,    less    expenses    and 

laxfs     paid 1,91.'-|,9:'.3.04 

IlcHirv.'fl     for     ta\is (l'.l.7  ll>  2 1 

National    iiank    indi's    onlslanding.  .  .  .  1, 1  l(i,9(iii.<ii) 

.Slate     bank     noli'H     oiilslaiiding 5,(17.s.O0 

Duo    to    olhi'r    nallonal    lianks 7,(!2(l.:i7!).7i 

I'lii'    to    Slati'    and    iirlvale    lianks    anil 

iiankers    i,9(;7,.SI(>.7H 

Dui'    lo    trust    companies    and    savings 

banks    2,175,8.%:..  Hi 

DIvidi'tids   unpaid 4,417.00 

IridivlilnMl    doposilH    Mulijocl     to    clieck  14,l!.89.Mlt.88 

l/ininiiil    rcrllfbati'M    of    deposit 7  l."i.<iri0.00 

Ci-rtllleil     ,.he(l,M 4t2.7:il.8» 

(asiiler's    I'lieckH    oulHlanding 12, 735. 12 

I'lilted    States    depoHlts 1,000.00 

l.ialilinies     olher     llnin     Ibose     Hialeil 

iiliove:    <'ienrlng  House  aecnunl,  imI 

balance     ; I  ,:!iO,()0().00 

Total     $30,577,01)0.12 

.Slate  of   New    York,    Counly   of   New   York,   SH. : 

I.  M.  M.  POWKLL,  Cashier  of  (Im-  almve-nained 
bank,  do  wilemiiiy  sweiii'  Dial  (lie  aliove  slati>- 
menl  is  Irue  to  the  best  of  inv  knowledge  mid  be- 
lief. 11.    II.    POVVKI-Ii,    Cashier. 

Hiibscrilied  and  sworn  lo  liefori-  ine  this  15th 
day    of    Sepleiiibir,     1911. 

C||,\.S,     K.     Mi'CAItTIIV, 
Nolary    Public,    No.   2051),    N.    Y.   <)<». 
C.rrrwl      Alle«l: 


KDWAKD    TOWNHKND,    I 
P     II.    WOIIIIALI/,  > 

CMAH.  K.  nA.M.Mi-rrr.        \ 


DIreeloi'M. 
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SCHO 


Miss    Bangs   and    Miss    Whiton's   Boarding   and   Day    School 

•I  The  onlv   school  tur  girls  in  New  York  which  c;in  and  f*oes  give  the 
opportunities  ot  Che  city  with  the  advantages  of  country  liie  and  bports. 

The  following  features  make  it  a  leader  in  the  highest  type  of  School  fjr  Cirh : — 

^\  It  is  ^iii  til   enough   ti>  iiiMuru  a  rual   home    iMrcfiil    iiiTHonuI   triUiiiug,   and 
tlioui^httul  suiHTViiiiiii  ul  liuullli.  iiiuutKT^  ainl  lii-tlruc'tiuii. 

ill  Id  lur^u  c-iiuugli  to  give  thb  (iro|i<-r  hcIiooI  Hpirit. 
ltd  piipiU  enter  College  upon  ltd  own  certiticutu. 
It  had  a  brilliuiit  Music  I)epartiiieiit. 
('1^-43  indtiuc'tiun  in  Folk  and  Aeatbetio  DauciuK.  Klocution  und  Art   are 
iuoluded  in  the  general  fee. 

fl  Spei'iul  Gviiinadtic  Kxerciaes  for  each  student  accordinK  to  ber  needs. 
«  There  are  upper  <-la.sd»-d  for  S|ieoial  Htudeiild. 
q  ijuiuiuer  Tutoring  arrani^ed  when  needed  or  desired. 
"A    REAL  SCHOOL" 


Riverdale  Avenue,  near  252d  Street,  West,  New  '^  ork  Ciiy 


Phone  Kingsbridge  81 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  School  for  Girls 

(30th  year.) 
Resident  and 
Day  I'  u  f  i  Is, 
Air  and  light. 
Recreation 
lawn.  Best  of 
home,  school 
and  social  priv- 
ileges. Physical 
culture,  class 
training  in  art, 
music,  dancing, 
dramatic  ex- 
pression in- 
cluded. Practi- 
cal courses. 
Riding;  swimming;  tennis.  Individual  care.  Re- 
opens October  7th.  Special  inducements  to  stu- 
dents of    European   schools. 

20A2   FIFTH    AVE..   \E\V  YORK. 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class. 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74tli  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New   York 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

New   Fireproof   Building 

Boys  prepared  for  all  Colleges  and  Business. 
Primary    and    Outing   Classes   for    Younger    Boys. 

Laboratories — Gymnasium — Playground. 
Send   for  Catalogue.  Tel.   3787   Riverside. 

UNIOIV   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street. 
New  York  City 

Open  on  Eqnal  terms  to  Stuilcnu  of  All  Christian 
Bodies.  Seventy-ninth  Year  liegins  September  30th, 
1914,  at  the  new  site,   Broadway  and  120th  Street. 

For  Ciilalogue,  address 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  R.  GILLETT,  D.  D., 

Dean  ol  Students, 

Broadway  at  120th  Street.         -         -  New  York  City. 

STUDY  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE!  It 

Europe's  War  has  crcaici  vinlimiTr*!  cominerci.il  oppor- 
tunities for  thuie  who  kni.w  Spanish.  German. 
French  or  Italian.  Bener  your  position  or  increase 
vourbusJness      Learn  a  iorrijin  hingua^je,  at  home,  in 

spare  ^iomcniii,  easilv.  qtii-.klv,  on  vour  own  t.ilking 
iiMclnnc.   <i  rasp  this  opiMtrtu  nit  V.   Write  for  p.irticuUts. 

Tbe  Language  Phoae  Mdfaoi  975  Putnam  Bwlding,  2  W.  45tb  SL,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA.    Los  AnRrles. 
CALII-UKNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  i\'ur:i€i.  Three  years  learnlnif  profession  ivithout  ex- 
panse in  California's  t>eautiful  city.  Medical.  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eve  and  Kar  Departments.  I llustrateil  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  AUo  a  few  youngs  men  (High  School  i^aduate&j 
admitted  to  a  two  years'  course. 

lirHV   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
*  '  hnemeni    in  !>iuMv    and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  al 


ROLLIIMS 


Florida's  Oldett  College  At  Winter  Park 

Ihey  can  live  out  o(  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
ai  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  goK,  bouiinK,  eymnasiuni, 
athletics.  Pres  VV.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph.U  ,I.L  l).(Obcr- 
lin,  Yale,  Cornell.  Berlin).     Refer  to  HamillOD  Holt,  Trustee 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     In- 
formation   address 


23rd  Year       U.ofC.(DiT.M.)Chic««o,IU. 


HOME 
STUDY 


^^  SHORT -STORY  WRFTING 

r^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strue> 
t  J^  tore,  and  writing  of  the  Shurt  story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
^^gF   Berg  K^cnwpin,  Kilitor  l.[ppincutt*8  ^lasazinp, 
VkZv  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  TUB  HOnE  COKRESPONDKM'K   S(  IIOOL 

Dt.  EmdwcIs  Dept.  305.  SiiriDgfield,  Hsbs. 


ex  OTIIT  T  TKK!>«  and  STAJIBKRINO  ri.ri'd  at 
wl'Ollll*!''  iii.>tiiti.  liiHtnu'iivH  b(>okli*i  t rfu. 
H  lUtor  MciXiunel  t.  635  ^  1  adsor  Hda.  W  dsb  ^  ii,riua,U.  (X 


THE  YEATES  SCHOOL 

Sixtieth  Year  opens  September  22.  1914. 

In  the  "Garden  County"  ol  the  United  States. 
Limited  to  fifty  boys.     Thorough   preparation  for  all 
Colleges.     Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  all  sports. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     NO  EXTRAS. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE  HEADMASTER,  Box  524,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Couthern  Seminarl 


"""^^i?^ 


For 
Girls 
and 
Young 
Women 

/  Science,  etc. 
Building: 
from    every  section. 

Vincent.      K.itf  J_'->'^, 


48th  Year,     injctitiuii:  In  Blue  ' 

Ridge   Mountains,    in   \'irgiiiia,    near  ' 

Natural  Bridge.      Rare  he.ilth  record. 

Courses:  College   Prepar.itory.    with 

ceniticate  privilege  lo  leading  colleges 

I-inishiTig.     Music.     Pipe    Organ,    etc. 

Home    Ijife:      Personal  attention    to  ' 

life.    Ill  inners      ch.-xr.tcter.      Domestic' 

Outdoor    Sports:     Large  grounds. 

Beautiful    .ind    commodious.       Students  ' 

Recommended    by   Bisliop    1.   H. 

Cltalog.      Ad<lre« 


SOUTHERN  SEMINARY,  Box  989   Buena  Vista,  Va. 


SALES  SERVICE  FOR  ILLUSTRATORS  AND  COMMERCUL  ARTISTS 
\Vi'  si'll  all  clnssi'a  nf  ilrnwlnas  nml  ilt-slKiia  for 
ri'iinxliictlDii,  sriMirliu;  orders  In  Ni"\v  York  ami 
i>llii'r  hwgf  fltli'S  f(ir  our  clii'iits.  .Si'iul  for  list 
■if   (li-awlncs   iiiiw    waiiti'd    hv   our   custoiiuMS. 

WlllTKUS    Jt     lI.l.l'STK  ATIIIJS     KXfllANtlK, 

7S7    t'.    .S.    Kiildi.  r    Ulik'.,    N.    Y.    IMt.v. 


PEBBLES 

Why  <li)i('t  tlii'y  !>•'  pprfcclly  frank  iiiiil 
spell    it    "uniiy    cor|)SoV" — Cutumbia   i^tutc. 

"A  Berlin,"  Miiitl  the  French.  "Aber  nit," 
Huid  the  (4eriimii.s.-- A'««»«tf  C'iti/  ^'<u;•. 

The  liiilkiin  nations  ai'i>  about  to  start 
a  Kort  of  l'"eileriil  League, — liichinoiid 
'rhnin-ltiniintch, 

'I'liere  will  be  a  fuilher  confusion  of  ap- 
peals lo  Heaven  if  Turlicy  gets  in. — Kan- 
sun  City  titar. 

IIow  painfully  young  and  immature 
lOuropt?  iiiu.sl  seem  to  placiil  old  t'hinii. — 
Cltitauo  A'ews. 

It's  a  poor  war  that  doesn't  give  both 
sides  periodic  occasions  for  rejoicing. — 
OiiKilid  Hcc. 

Wonder  how  the  word  would  be  pro- 
nounced had  SiuM-nian  been  a  UussianV — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

If  they  are  lool<ing  for  a  real  safe  place 
wliy  not  move  llie  c;ipital  from  I'aris  to 
(libraltarV — I ndianaimlis  Star. 

We  miglit  not  know  that  some  of  the 
warring  nations  are  ("liristiaiis  if  lliey  did 
not  advertise  tiie  fact. —  Wankinyton  Her- 
ald. 

There  are  hearts  left  even  in  London 
waiters,  who  have  united  in  refusing  tips 
from  stranded  Americans. — San  Fruneinco 
Vkroniele. 

The  chief  of  the  Russian  (General  Staff 
is  a  liumorist.  He  refers  to  tlie  loss  of 
70.(100  troops  as  a  "local  reverse." — Wash- 
iiKjton  Herald. 

And  now  salt  is  going  up  in  price,  just 
wlien  we  need  it  for  some  of  those  war  re- 
ports across  the  water. — Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zette-Times. 

European  revelations  are  indicating  that 
it  isn't  possible  to  condemn  a  man  to  a 
much  worse  place  than  to  war. — Norwich 
Bulletin. 

One  of  the  most  credible  reports  yet 
received  from  the  war  zone  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  dislodged  by  water. — ■ 
Columbia  State. 

Russia,  it  is  reported,  will  bar  Wagner 
operas.  (Jermany  will  now  have  a  chance 
to  retaliate  by  barring  the  Russian  ballet. 
— New  York  World. 

While  nobody  believes  that  God  is  help- 
ing the  Czar  or  the  Kaiser,  the  Gzar  is 
sending  troops  to  the  west  thru  Archangel. 
— Florida  Times-Union. 

Those  persons  who  complain  that  the 
Allies  are  too  fretiuently  on  the  defensive 
forget  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  as  of- 
fensive as  the  Germans. — Punch. 

The  Russians  are  said  to  be  approaching 
Sczebrzeszyn.  Let  us  hopp  that  they  will 
not  arrive  and  that  this  place  will  be  left 
alone  with  its  consonants. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

Pronounce  General  Moltke's  baptismal 
name  tis  if  it  were  English  and  you  have 
a  fine  name  for  a  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Kaiser — it  is  spelled  Helmuth. — Florida 
Times-Union. 

Another  thing  to  worry  about  is  this : 
AA'luit  now  will  be  the  course  of  doctors  who 
liave  been  in  the  habit  of  i)rescribing  a 
trip  to  Europe  ft>r  their  wealthy  patients? 
— Manchester  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  various  ethnic,  territorial 
and  histi>ric  reasons  for  entering  the  )>res- 
ent  conflict,  the  King  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
on  being  informed  there  was  a  wtir,  tlecid- 
ed  to  remain  neutral. — Vhicayo  Herald. 

Doesn't  it  bring  t>n  the  lonesomest  feel- 
ings to  find  nothing  abtnit  Harry  Thaw. 
Vic  Huerta  tmd  Uichuu>iul  V.  Hobst>n  in 
the  papers  tlu<se  days?  And  those  daily 
fasiiiou  hints  ^oin  Tari-s,  too  I — Cincinnati 
F.miuircr. 

Some  t>f  these  war  corresiH>utIents  wouW 
ctMtninly  make  wonderful  fishermen. — 
Columbia  State. 

Thi>se  I'^uropean  names  are  a  jaw-breaking 
h.t  ; 

We  proiu>unce  thein  accortling  to  fancy. 
So  rarely  an  easy  t>jie  breaks  into  print 

We'vi"  a  line,  ht^tirty  weKH>me  t\>r  Nancy. 
—  \cit\trk  .V  «■«'«. 
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Where  Hundreds  of  Thousands  Are  From     Knoxville,    Tenne.ssee,    comes 

Suffering     18  this  pleasant  comment:  "I  got  back  the 

By  Major  Louis  L.  Seaman  cost  of  my  subscription  for  The  Inde- 

VVhat  Is  Behind  the  Armies? 19  pendent    in    last    week's    number.    The 

The  World-Wide  War  (Map) 20  editorials   had   the    ring  of  the   maga- 

\t      \              f,  zine  s  name  and  the  article  by  Sydney 

To  a  Peace  Advocate  (Verse) 22  Brooks  was  timely  and  intensely  inter- 
By  John  H.  Finley  esting." 

The  Moving  World  

The  Horrors  of  War                         23  ^^   next  week's  issue  our  occasional 

The  Life  of  Our  Savior 23  department,   "Both    Sides— A    Debate," 

Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 23  will    be    published.    The    question    dis- 

rpv,^  Txr  ^         *  1}  1   • OA  cusscd  will  be  "Resolved:    Germany  is 

Ihe  Women  of  Belgium 24  ^,                          •     ^i              ,»  t-.  n      "j? 

r>     T    n     ^T      J         ij  the  aggressor  :n  the  war.     Full  refer- 
By  Lalla  Vandervelde  f       ^c  •   i    j              j.      ■          ^     ^ 

ences   to   omcial    documents,    important 

IHE  Lhautauquan. 25  pictures  and  magazine  articles  will  be 

The  New  Books  given  presenting  both  sides  of  the  ques- 

An  Apologia  for  Germany 26  tion. 

American  Natural  History 26 

Books  of  the  Week 26  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 

Another  Amazing  Marriage 27  of  a  subscribar  in  Utah  is  greatly  ap- 

Three  English  Poets 27  preciated:  "Altho  it  usually  is  my  pol- 

Sources  of  the  Bible 28  icy  in  dealing  with  the  magazines  that 

Book  Briefs 29  I  subscribe  for,  to  tell  the  publishers  if 

Pebbles    31  ^  fio  not  like  their  magazine  and  to  tell 

Women  and  the  War ! !   32  my  friends  if  I   do,  I   am  impelled  to 

Popularizing  Good  Opera 33  write   and   tell   you   how  very   much    I 

Now  Red  Cross  Members 34  value  The  Independent,  especially  since 

War  and  the  Mines.                                35  ^^^  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Actu- 

THE  MARKfiT  PLACE ^"^  ^  ^eco"^^  ^?.  ^onfused   by   reading 

_y                J  n     u  news  dispatches  in  the  daily  papers 

Banks  That  Hoard  Cash 36  as  to  the  real  happenings  and  course  of 

The    Opening    of    the    Stock    Ex-  ^^^^  ^^r  that  I  look  forward  to  Monday 

change 36  ^j^^j  -pj^^  Independent  as  a  time  of  week- 

In.''URANCE  ly  recapitulation  when  I  can  ascertain 
Public  Indifference 38  the  best  results  of  the  week  with  a  de- 
Disability  and  Old-Age  Pensions.    38  ffree  of  certainty  that  what  I   read  is 

Notes  and  Answers 39  authentic.  I  have  always  highly  prized 

The  Independent  since  its   reorganiza- 

tion  and  appearance  in  the  new.  form 

JUST         A         WORD  and    have    considered    its    policies    and 

world   news   service   as   the   very   best. 

The  secretary  of  a  local  Chautauqua  but  it  is  so  much  better  since  the  out- 
Reading  Circle  writes  that  the  members  break  of  the  war  that  silence   on   my 
of   his    Circle   "find   only   one   difficulty  part  is  no  longer  possible." 
regarding  The  Independent — they  can-  =^=^=^=========== 

not  keep  i{  away  from  their  husbands." 


C     A 


E      N      D      A     R 


The  edition  of  The  Independent  this 
week — every  copy  needed  for  subscrip- 
tion sales,  or  introductory  work — is 
nearly  three  times  the  edition  of  a  year 
ago,  and  the  circulation  is  growing  with 
unprecedented   rapidity  every  week. 


The  director  of  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  Arthur-  E.  Bestor,  writes  con- 
cerning The  Independent  and  the  Great 
War:  "You  certainly  are  covering  Eu- 
ropean conditions  most  admirably  and 
each  issue  seems  a  little  more  effective 
than  the  last." 


The  Independent  as  a  C'lass-Room 
Text-Book  has  attracted  nation-wide 
attention  and  the  orders  already  re- 
ceived for  the  autumn  terms  in  High 
Schools,  Collegr-H  and  Univ(;rsitieH  are 
nearly  ten  timf:  as  large  as  they  were 
at  the  same  date  last  year. 


The  Disri{»les  of  Christ  hold  their  ua- 
tioiial  convention  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Oc- 
tober 7  to  /.'/. 

On  May  17,  1814,  Norway  adopted  a 
Constitiition  as  a  free  and  irulepciident 
kinK'Intii,  haviuK  just  been  rc^leased  from 
I>aiiisli  control.  'I'o  coniinoniorato  this  event 
a  Cenfeimial  I'j.vpositioii  is  boiriK  held  at 
ChriKtiaiiia    until    October  15. 

The  aiimial  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  ('olleges  and  Seeoiidary  Seliools  of  the 
Soiitlier-n  States  will  he  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of   Virginia    Octolicr  22  and  2!i. 

Barnard  ('oIleRe,  in  Cohunbia  Univer- 
sity, will  celebrate  its  tweiity-liftli  aiini- 
\efsary   on    November  •'). 

World's  'I'einp<M'aiice  Sunday  will  lie  oh- 
serve<l  on  Norcinber  X  in  most  of  the  states. 
In  Honie  states  it  will  be  Novriiihci  I  and 
in   Ohio  St'iilfiiibrr  20. 


'Id   at   the 


Water 
I'hila- 


'    the 
held 


Arts,   No- 

National 
at   Nasli- 


In  next  week's  issue  will  appear  .sev- 
eral pictures  of  Oldway  House,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  country  seats  in 
Fril^'land,  with  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion by  Major  Louis  Livingston  Sea- 
man. This  great  house  has  been  con- 
verter! into  a  Rerl  Gross  hosjiital,  linder 
tlie  rriariagernenl  of  the  Arrierican  Worn- 
en's  War  Kelirf  Gommittee. 


('(dor  exhibit  ion    will   Ix 
delpliia    Academy    of    the    Fine 
I'^vmbvr  H    to   l)vc(;mbcr    IS. 
The   annual    convention    < 
SulTiaKe  Association   will   Ix 
ville,   Norrinbrr   12  to   11. 

A  business  cllicicncy  exposition  will  be 
held  under  lli<>  misplees  (d'  the  (Meveland 
''haptiM-,  Anier'ican  Instiliile  of  r.iinMtiKi 
from    N iivimlii;r   I 'i  to  21. 

The  Hixtli  annual  Medical  Missionary 
('onf<Tenee  will  be  held  at  Battle  dreek, 
,VIi>liiKan,    Novvmbvr   17-20. 

Between  March  //  and  April  ir>,  VJIfi,  a 
monster'  naval  parade  Ir'oni  Tliimploti 
IfoadH  to  Han  l''r'anciMco  via  I'Mnama  Will 
niirrk    the    forrnrd   opcniriK   of   the   (lanaj. 


T  H  K      1  N  I)  K  P  K  N  I)  E  N  T 
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WOIMDERFUL  XHIIVJ    RARER 


Dooklovcrs  Snakcspcarc 

&Ee  Handy,  Helpful  Edition." 

upsets  publishing  precedents  by  being  sold  for  less  than  ever  before.  One 
slender  volume,  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  thickness,  replaces  every  two  of 
the  original  edition.  The  thin  paper  has  every  advantage  of  the  old  style 
paper,  but  not  the  cumbersome  weight  and  bulk.  Reading  and  wearing  quali- 
ties are  better  than  ever.  Best  of  all,  this  wonderful  paper,  expressly  made  for 
this  edition,  neither  tears  nor  wrinkles  easily. 


Twenty  Sumptuous 
Volumes 

bound  in  soft  rich  red  leather  and  gold 
stamped,  make  up  this  first  Thin  Paper 
Edition.  There  are  7,000  pages,  40 
magnificent  full  page  color  plates  and 
hundreds  of  rare  old  wood  cuts. 


Ind. 
10-J-14 


UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY 
New  York 


You    may    send,    pre- 
paid,   for    my    examina- 
tion,  a    set   of   the    Book- 
lovers   Shakespeare,   twenty 
volumes,   in   full  limp  leather 
binding  at  your  special  price  of 
Sjq-So.      If   the   books   are   satis- 
factory, I  shall  pay  you  $i.oo  with- 
in  five  days  after  their    receipt,   and 
$2.00  each  month  thereafter  itntil  the 
balance  is  paid.     If  tliey  are  not'I  shall 
notify  you  and  hold  them  subject  to  your 
order.      Also    send,    prepaid,    the   $8.00    Art 
Portfolio   and   Mahogaxiy    Rack   which   I  am  to 
retain   without  cost  if  I  keep  the  books. 

Name 

Adilre-^  

If  yon  zi'ish  clotli   biitdiiip  cliiiiiflc  J!.'y..Si>  to  J/g.,W. 


Shakespeare's 
Every  Written  Word 

is  included  in  this  justly  famous  Book- 
lovers.  .Mthough  tmexpiirgated,  every 
hidden  meaning  and  obscure  word  is 
explained.  This  makes  the  Booklovers 
as  interesting  to  read  as  a  novel. 

For  every  purpose  the  Booklovers 
Edition  is  best.  Notes,  commentaries, 
glossaries,  topical  index,  life,  etc. 
{which  are  contained  in  no  other  edi- 
tion), are  the  work  of  famous  scholars 
and  so  clear  that  all  enjoy  them. 

A  Portfolio  and  Mahogany  Rack 

will  be  presented  absolutely  free  to  each  of  the  first  200   purchasers   of   this   Limited 
Edition.       The    Portfolio,    consisting    of    sixteen    Shakespearean    GraTiire    Plates 
capable  of  beautifying  any  home,  would  cost  $8.00  in  an  art  store.      The  mahog- 
any rack  is  especially  made  to  serve  as  a  library  table  rest    for  the    entire  set. 
Knowledge  of  the  rare  value  of  this  thin  paper    Booklovers    Shakespeare 
makes  us  offer  to  send  you  the  entire  set.  20  volumes,  charges  prejiaid. 

For  Free  Inspection 

Voiir  iiaim-  and  address  on  tlic  ctuipon  are  all  ?cv  ask  until  you  ^s-.t  thr 
set  (I lid  dt-cidc  for  yourself.     If  you  don't   liko   tlie  ln>oks   wo  expect   their 
return  at  our  expense.     If  you  do  like  the  set,  just  send  us  One  Dollar. 
The  halance  may  be  jiaid  in  easy  monthly  payments. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 


44-60  East  23rd  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  BE  WOMANLY 


IT  is  one  of  the  curious  features  of  the  feminist 
movement  that  each  new  phase  of  it  has  begun  by 
an  assumption  of  masculinity  on  the  part  of  the 
women.  This  has  been,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  opposition  to  the  movement,  for  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  whatever  woman's  sphere  might 
be  it  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  man's,  and  so  there 
was  a  natural  repugnance  to  see  her  imitating  man  and 
entering  fields  where  she  must  compete  without  favor 
despite  the  handicap  of  her  sex.  But  we  can  now  see 
in  looking  back  on  the  history  of  woman's  advance  that 
this  stage  was  inevitable.  The  road  to  independence  lay 
thru  imitation.  She  had  first  to  make  herself  mannish 
before  she  was  allowed  to  become  womanly.  This  was 
due  to  the  very  absurd  and  conceited  attitude  of  man. 
He  assumed  that  as  he  was  ahead  of  woman  the  only 
way  of  advance  must  be  in  his  direction. 

In  consequence  of  this  women  have  had  to  burglarize 
the  professions,  to  sneak  into  them  in  disguise.  Just  as 
a  woman  who  wanted  to  go  to  war  had  to  dress  as  a 
man,  so  the  women  who  first  entered  any  of  the  higher 
activities  had  to  assume  the  masculine  habit  and  bear- 
ing so  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  It  was  well  un- 
der.stood  that  women  could  not  write  novels  that  amount- 
ed to  anything,  but  George  Sand  and  George  Eliot, 
Currer  Bell  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  proved  that 
they  could  and  got  complimented  by  the  critics  on  their 
"virility."  Nowadays  it  is  not  necessary  for  women 
authors  to  mask  as  men  to  get  a  hearing,  nor  to  write 
like  men  either.  They  have  earned  their  freedom  in  this 
field  and  they  are  beginning  to  enjoy  it  by  saying  what 
they  like  in  their  own  way  even  when  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  ma.sculine  standards. 

IT  was  the  same  way  in  education.  When  the  women 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  colleges  they  were  told 
that  the  kind  of  education  therein  given  was  not  suited 
U)  women.  Quite  true;  it  was  not.  But  there  was  no 
other  education.  It  was  that  or  nothing.  So  the  women 
entered  the  men's  colleges  or  started  colleges,  of  their 
own  just  like  them.  They  took  the  same  studies,  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  instruction,  past  the  same  examinj.- 
tionv  — and  got  better  marks.  Then  they  sairl  "We'v'e 
'^hown  you  we  can  do  this.  Now  give  us  something  m';!*' 
to  our  taste."  And  they  are  getting  it.  We  hear  sarcastic 
comments  on  feminine  fickleness  because  the  women 
who  a  generation  ago  were  begging  or  demand iru'  lo 
be  fjM' •'"•''  t.o  study  I>atin  or  Greek  are  now  deserting 
the  '  I  department  for  newer  stuflies.  Hfjwells  of)- 

serves  with  whimsical  pathos  that  "nowadays  ev<!n  out 
women  seem  to  have  no  use  for  'the  education  of  (he 
gentleman.'  "  But  the   fact  is  the  Wfjmen   would   ricv«  r 


have  got  the  chance  to  study  the  chemistry  of  nutrition 
or  the  esthetics  of  dressmaking  if  they  had  not  first 
demonstrated  that  they  could  do  Latin  and  Greek. 

Then  the  women  wanted  to  come  into  the  business 
offices  and  then  men  said,  "Well,  come  if  you  must  and 
will  work  cheap.  But  you  must  pretend  to  be  men.  You 
must  put  on  a  linen  collar  and  a  plain  tailor-made  suit 
and  cut  your  hair  short  and  keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
maintain  a  strictly  impersonal  and  business-like  man- 
ner.'' The  women  complied  with  the  conditions,  but  once 
in  and  become  indispensable,  they  began  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  Flowers  appeared  on  the  desks  and  smiles  on 
the  faces.  The  hair  grew  Amazingly  fast  and  waved 
about;  the  tight,  stiff  collar  vanished  into  thin  air, 
taking  with  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  circumjacent 
fabric.  The  business  woman  of  today  is  not  an  inferior 
imitation  of  the  business  man  but  a  different  sort  of  an 
individual,  tho  quite  as  satisfactory  and  capable  in  her 
own  way. 

THE  entrance  of  women  into  athletics  was  not  a 
sightly  spectacle.  It  looked  like  the  loss  of  all  fem- 
inine graces.  Here  at  least  was  a  field  where  man's 
supremacy  seemed  safe  from  female  competition.  So  it 
was  except  for  an  occasional  tennis  game  or  swimming 
match.  "You  can't  throw,"  jeers  the  boy  at  the  girl  who 
tosses  his  ball  back  over  the  fence  to  him.  He  means,  of 
course,  "you  can't  throw  as  I  throw,"  assuming  as  usual 
that  his  is  the  only  way.  But  having  got  entrance  into 
the  gymnasium  the  girl  finds  that  she  can  throw  a  ball 
in  a  way  to  please  herself — and  somehow  to  please  the 
boy,  too.  In  work  or  sport  it  is  only  by  playing  man's 
game  and  if  posHil)le  beating  him  at  it,  that  woman 
gets  a  chance  to  play  her  own  game. 

Now  when  the  franchise  question  is  up  men  take 
the  same  unreasoning  attitude.  They  are  willing, 
isome  of  them,  that  women  should  enter  politics,  but 
only  on  condition  that  they  do  not  change  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  any  way,  tho  there  is  little  reason 
why  they  should  vote  except  to  change  things.  They 
must  play  the  game  according  to  masculine  rules  or  not 
at  all.  They  may  have  the  ballot  if  they  will  vote  right, 
that  is  to  say,  vote  as  those  who  now  monopolize  the 
vote  want  them  to. 

But  it  would  be  as  improper  as  it  is  impossible  to 
pledge  the  women  in  advance  to  any  cause  or  course.  We 
condemn  the  ward  boss  who  goes  to  a  bunch  of  Ttaliaiis 
and  says,  "I  will  get  you  naturalized  if  you  will  vote 
my  ticket."  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  th(!  man  who  Is 
willing  tf)  give  women  the  franchise  only  if  he  is  sure 
they  will  vote  for  or  against  p(!ace,  prohibition,  social 
ism,  divorce,  cafjilal  punishment,  child  labor,  jjurc  food 
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vivisection,  osteopathy,  vegetarianism,  church  .schools 
or  whatever  he  may  favor  or  oppose?  We  should  give 
votea  to  women  simply  because  they  'are  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  such  tjuestions.  All  honor  then  to  the  conserva- 
tive who,  believing  women  to  be  inherently  sentimental 
and  impractical,  yet  is  willing  to  entrust  them  with  the 
ballot.  All  honor  to  the  socialist  who  fears  in  his  secret 
soul  that  women  are  priest-ridden  and  reactionary  and 
nevertheless  works  for  their  emancipation.  Such  men 
have  the  true  faith  in  democracy. 

THE  first  step  in  the  progress  toward  equality  is 
when  man  concedes  to  woman  the  right  to  do  what 
he  does.  The  second,  and  more  difficult  step,  is  when 
man  concedes  to  woman  the  same  right  that  he  has,  the 
right  to  do  what  she  wants  to  do.  Thruout  historic  and 
prehistoric  times  man  has  been  trying  to  fit  woman  into 
the  various  spheres  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  de- 
termined she  was  fitted  for.  Now  he  is  about  ready  to 
give  up  the  attempt  as  a  bad  job  and  is  coming  grad- 
ually to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  better  to  let  woman 
have  a  try  at  finding  out  for  herselx  what  she  is  fitted 
for  or  can  fit  for.  But  this  comes  hard  for  man  because 
it  means  the  breaking  up  of  a  habit  of  some  hundred 
thousand  years  standing.  Man  thought  himself  chival- 
rous when  he  attained  the  cultural  stage  of  reverenc- 
ing woman  so  long  as  she  did  what  he  liked.  But  now 
he  is  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  ahead  a  higher 
chivalry,  that  of  reverence  for  woman  even  when  she 
does  what  he  does  not  like. 


•'U-9" 

WHEN  David  slew  Goliath  with  a  smooth  round 
pebble  from  his  sling,  he  made  giants  obsolete. 

When  gunpowder  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history  decided  the  fate  of  a  great  battle  at  Crecy,  it 
made  knighthood  and  coats  of  mail  obsolete. 

When  the  "Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raft"  roundly 
thrashed  the  "Merrimac"  in  Hampton  Roads,  it  made 
wooden  fighting  ships  obsolete. 

When  "U-9/'  with  only  the  eye  of  her  periscope  and 
the  foamy  wake  of  a  speeding  torpedo  to  warn  the  en- 
emy, too  late,  of  its  approach,  sank  in  rapid  succession 
the  "Aboukir,"  the  "Hogue"  and  the  "Cressy"  and  sent 
to  death  more  than  fourteen  hundred  men,  did  it  make 
the  battleship  obsolete? 

Only  a  future  day  will  show.  Today  one  can  only  sur- 
mise, or,  if  he  feel  bold  enough,  prophesy. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Park  Benjamin  points  out  on  an- 
other page,  that  the  three  sunken  ships  were  only 
cruisers  and  almost  ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  But  a  tor- 
pedo which  sinks  at  one  blow  a  cruiser  of  twelve  thou- 
sand tons  would  hardly  find  a  twenty-five  thousand  ton 
battleship  an  appreciably  harder  task. 

Whether  the  twilight  of  the  battleship  is  falling  and 
the  sun  of  the  submarine  about  to  rise  in  unconquerable 
splendor,  the  name  (prosaic  as  it  is)  of  "U-9"  and  the 
roster  of  its  handful  of  officers  and  men  deserve  a  page 
of  their  own  in  the  books  of  history. 

The  fate  of  a  companion  submarine,  "U-15,"  sunk  a  few 
days  ago  by  two  shots  from  a  British  cruiser,  suggests 
the  risks  they  ran.  Terrible  as  were  the  consequences  )f 
their  exploit,  awful  as  is  every  act  of  war,  the  intrepid- 
ity with  which  the  little  band  in  a  verv  literal  sense 


committed  themselves  unto  the  deep,  the  singleness  of 
purpose  and  the  heedlessness  of  personal  safety  with 
which  they  carried  thru  their  fell  mission,  are  (lualities 
which  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

Such  a  feat  grips  the  imagination,  as  when  any  in- 
domitable pigmy  challenges  an  insolent  giant,  and 
makes  good  his  challenge. 


CULTURE  AND   DEMOCRACY 

WHEN  a  nation  proclaims  itself  the  protagonist 
of  culture,  asserting  lordship  and  demanding 
homage,  it  challenges  the  judgment  of  civilized  man- 
kind It  is  in  order  to  examine  the  culture.  Of  what 
mental  and  moral  stuff  is  it  made?  What  ends  does  it 
subserve?  At  what  stage  of  evolution  has  it  arrived? 
How  deeply  does  it  penetrate  the  individual  mind?  How 
wide  is  its  social  extension? 

Culture  is  no  part  of  the  "original  nature  of  man," 
to  quote  Professor  Thorndike's  phrase.  It  is  not  an  in- 
stinct, nor  compounded  of  instincts.  It  is  an  accjuisition, 
a  sum  of  things  learned  by  toil  and  pain,  thru  age-long 
"trial  and  error."  It  is  an  equipment  of  ideas;  a  stock 
of  selected  sentiments,  stimulated  and  strengthened ;  a 
complex  of  habits  that  have  become  a  true  second  nature. 

The  quality  of  culture  is  fixed  by  the  ends  that  it 
subserves,  and  these  are  determined  by  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  savage,  forever  fighting  for  his  life  with 
enemies  as  savage  as  himself,  creates  a  culture  of  sus- 
picion, cruelty  and  fortitude.  The  barbarian  enlarges 
his  equipment  of  ways  and  means,  but  does  not  make 
over  his  sentiments.  The  lamented  Edward  John  Payne, 
in  his  never-finished  History  of  the  New  World  Called 
America,  accurately  describes  barbarism  as  the  attain- 
ment of  a  relatively  effective  social  organization  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  relatively  secure  and  abundant  subsist- 
ence by  a  people  whose  mind  and  heart  remain  savage. 
Civilization  achieves  a  yet  higher  organization,  a  greater 
efficiency,  and  material  abundance — and  then,  its  su- 
preme work,  it  begins  to  re-sort  and  to  make  over  the 
sentiments  and  the  habits.  It  begins  to  create  a  culture 
into  which  mercy  may  enter,  and  gentleness,  and  jus- 
tice. The  culture  of  savagery  subserves  the  end — War. 
The  culture  of  civilization  subserves  the  end — Peace. 

But  the  culture  of  civilization  does  not  yet  fully  pene- 
trate every  individual  mind,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly distributed  thruout  the  populations  of  the  so- 
called  civilized  nations. 

The  culture  of  the  modern  world  differs  from  all  past 
attainments  in  its  enormous  multiplication  of  ideas, 
discoveries  and  inventions.  Knowledge  about  these 
rather  than  of  them,  and  interest  in  them,  are  easily 
acquired,  and  culture  to  this  superficial  extent  becomes 
the  possession  of  millions  who  have  no  discipline  of 
mind,  nor  any  real  understanding  of  what  they  talk 
about.  Sentiments  and  habits  may  remain  naively  ^i^v- 
age  in  the  devotees  of  this,  mere  gossip  culture. 

They  may  remain  savage  also,  and  too  often  they  do, 
in  men  who  diligently  master  knowledge  for  efficiency 
purposes.  These  men  may  think  well  of  themselves,  they 
usually  do,  but  in  fact  they  are  barbarians.  They  are 
quite  incapable  of  understanding  one  who  is  by  nature 
rather  than  by  heraldry,  preferment,  ov  purchase  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  success  is  not  more  import:^nt  than 
kindly  feeling  and  considerate  behavior.  The  culture  of 
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civilization  is  not  comprised  in  speculative  philosophy 
nor  in  efficient  materialism.  It  includes  grace  in  the 
heart  and  a  habit  of  good  manners. 

All  too  obviously,  then,  the  culture  of  civilization  has 
not  yet  become  the  heritage  of  indiscriminate  mankind 
in  the  self-described  civilized  nations.  Nevertheless,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  qualities  it  diffuses,  and  those  who 
have  it  and  appreciate  it  by  virtue  of  their  qualities 
consciously  try  to  diffuse  it.  It  cannot  remain  aristo- 
cratic. Inevitably  it  must  become  democratic. 

And  democracy,  what  of  it?  It  will  extend  over  the 
world  and  will  endure  only  as  it  becomes  a  fact  of  in- 
tellectual discipline,  of  moralized  sentiment,  of  well- 
established  habit;  an  embodiment  and  manifestation  of 
the  culture  of  civilization.  A  century  of  European  and 
American  history  has  demonstrated  that  democracy  as 
a  governmental  form  is  a  mockery  where  it  is  not  the 
expression  of  popular  habits,  fed  by  sincere  sentiments 
of  justice  and  good  will  to  all.  men.  A  self-governing 
people  is  made  up  of  self-governing  individuals,  morally 
responsible,  intellectually  alert,  trusting  one  another  and 
intent  to  deal  honorably  and  helpfully  by  one  another. 
Precisely  as  men  acquire  the  culture  of  civilization  do 
they  become  capable  of  democracy,  as  well  as  desirous 
of  it.  And  only  as  they  become  democratic  can  the  cul- 
ture of  civilization  reach  its  utmost  diffusion.  In  their 
perfect  realization  democracy  and  the  culture  of  civiliza- 
tion are  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  neither  is  there  room 
for  emperor  or  king.  In  neither  is  there  place  for  sav- 
agerj'  or  war. 


AWAY  WITH  THE   PORK  BARREL 

THE  power  of  public  opinion,  focussed  upon  the 
Senate  thru  the  filibuster  of  righteous  protest  of 
Senator  Burton,  ha.s  brought  about  a  remarkable  altera- 
tion in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill.  As  it  past  the  House 
the  bill  carried  appropriations  amounting  to  $53,000,000. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  Senate  was  to  expand  this  to 
$65,000,000.  But  when  Senator  Burton  had  talked  all 
night  against  the  bill,  and  reinforcements  were  ranging 
themselves  to  support  him,  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Senate  suddenly  saw  a  great  light.  They  reducerl 
the  appropriations  carried  by  the  bill  to  $20,000,000. 
What  is  more,  they  appropriated  this  in  a  lump  sum, 
and  entrusted  its  expenditure  to  the  War  Department 
in  its  discretion.  The  House  may  protest  against  both 
the  reduction  and  the  manner  of  making  the  appropria- 
tions. But  the  country  is  already  aroused  upon  the  sub- 
ject The  House  majority  will  hardly  dare  to  recede  vei'v 
far  from  the  advanced  stand  taken  by  their  associates 
in  the  Senate. 

It  i»  a  fine  thing  that  the  demands  of  economy  .should 
be  squarely  met  in  this  particular  bill  at  this  particular 
time.  It  would  be  a  tremendously  finer  thing  if  the  prec- 
edent here  established  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  the  nation's  navigable  waters  could  be  followed  con- 
«i«tently  in  the  future. 

River  and  harbor  improvement  work  has  long  borne 
a  stigma  because  it  has  been  associated  with  (;f)ngr.!H- 
sional  cupidity  and  extravagance.  The  Rivers  and  Ha^- 
h<tTH  bill  has  time  out  of  mind  been  the  pork  barrel  par 
excellence. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  coun- 
try 1.5  one  of  the  most  vitally  impc^rtant  works  which  thr; 
National  Government  haf*  to  carry  on.  We  ought,   for 


the  sake  of  our  national  prosperity,  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  upon  it. 

But  the  question  of  where  and  how  the  moneys  are 
to  be  spent  should  not  be  determined  by  solicitude  for 
the  personal  fortunes  of  individual  congressmen  or  even 
by  considerations  of  party  advantage. 

How  much  money  is  to  be  spent  on  rivers  and  harbora 
should  be  determined  by  Congress.  On  what  rivers  and 
harbors  it  is  to  be  spent  should  be  determined  by 
experts. 

In  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  the  nation  has 
as  fine  a  body  of  experts  as  can  be  found.  Let  them 
determine  how  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  spent. 


AN  INTERESTING  COINCIDENCE 

IN  his  article  on  the  Great  War  in  the  current  Outlook 
Mr.  Roosevelt  urges  the  establishment  of  a  League  of 
Peace  as  the  most  promising  way  to  bring  the  nations 
"nearer  to  the  day  of  world  peace."  His  suggestions  are 
as  follows: 

But  in  view  of  what  has  occurred  in  this  war,  surely  the 
time  ought  to  be  ripe  for  the  nations  to  consider  a  great 
world  agreement  among  all  the  civilized  military  powers  to 
back  righteousyiess  by  force.  Such  an  agreement  would  es- 
tablish an  efficient  World  League  for  the  Peace  of  Righteous- 
ness. Such  an  agreement  could  limit  the  amount  to  be  spent 
on  armaments  and,  after  defining  carefully  the  inalienable 
rights  of  each  nation  which  were  not  to  be  transgressed  by 
any  other,  could  also  provide  that  any  cause  of  difference 
among  them,  or  between  one  of  them  and  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  designated  outside  non-military  nations,  should  be 
submitted  to  an  international  court,  including  citizens  of  all 
these  nations,  chosen  not  as  representatives  of  the  nations, 
but  as  judges — and  perhaps  in  any  given  case  the  particular 
judges  could  be  chosen  by  lot  from  the  total  number.  To 
supplement  and  make  this  effectual  it  should  be  solemnly 
covenanted  that  if  any  nation  refused  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  such  a  court  the  others  would  draw  the  sword  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  justice  and  would  unitedly  coerce  the 
recalcitrant  nation. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  striking  simi- 
larity of  these  suggestions  to  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Holt  in  last  week's  Independent.  When  such  a  robust 
anti-pacifist  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  essential  agreement 
witli  the  Editor  of  The  Independent  on  a  plan  to  dimin- 
ish war,  is  it  entirely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  may  be  "something  in  it?" 


THE  SITUATION   IN  COLORADO 

THE  proposal  of  President  Wilson  for  a  three  years' 
truce  in  the  labor  war  in  the  mines  of  Colorado 
has  been  promptly  and  fully  accepted  by  the  miners.  It 
has  been  as  definitely  rejected  in  its  main  features  by 
the  mine  operators.  The  deadlock  continues. 

More  than  four  months  ago  civil  war  raging  in  Colo- 
rado was  put  a  stop  to  only  by  the  despatch  of  Federal 
troops  to'  the  scene.  The  troops  are  still  there,  order 
reigns,  but  apparently  operators  and  miners  are  no 
nearer  a  settlement  of  their  difToronces  now  than  they 
were  then. 

The  President,  as  he  irrtimated  in  his  letter  propos- 
ing the  truce,  would  not  he  justified  in  using  Federal 
troops  indijfinitely  for  police  purposes.  The  (/olorado 
mines  are  a  public  necessity,  their  operation  a  public 
service.  Their  operation  cannot  be  carried  on  while  the 
two  essential  parties  to  that  operation — capital  and 
labor  —remain   at  daggcirs  drawn. 

Since  neither  side  is  willing  to  yield  to  the  otlu'r,  the 
only   solution    is   thru  compromise.   The   President  has 
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-sh  .  vn  it  piiULu.u  »a^N  it. J  approaching  such  a  compro- 
mi.-ie,  and  ineanwhiU'  for  kt-epiiig  the  mines  open  and 
the  laborers  busy. 

The  miners  have  accepted.  If  the  operators  are  un- 
willing to  do  the  same,  they  should  propose  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  plan  as  they  will  accept.  If  they  really 
want  peace  in  the  mining  industry  in  Colorado,  it  should 
be  a  modification  to  which  there  is  some  likelihood  that 
the  miners  will  in  turn  agree. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  mine  operators  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  recognition  of  the  union.  With  this  op- 
position as  their  major  premise,  they  quite  naturally 
find  it  not  easy  to  join  with  the  miners'  union  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion. 

In  holding  to  this  premise  they  are  wrong.  The  day  is 
sure  to  come  when  they  will  be  compelled  by  the  logic  of 
events  to  abandon  it.  Collective  bargaining  is  essential 
to  harmonious  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor  'n 
industry  where  both  are  indispensable  parts.  Collective 
bargaining  without  recognition  of  the  bodies  into  which 
the  employees  collect  themselves  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  ABNEGATION 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  shown  a  fine  spirit  m 
counselling  his  party  associates  in  his  own  state 
not  to  endorse  him  just  at  this  time  for  a  second  term 
•n  the  Presidency.  It  is  an  admirable  delicacy  of  per- 
ception that  makes  him  realize  that  as  he  puts  it,  "it 
might  seem  as  if  he  were  taking  advantage  of  the  ex- 
traordinary situation  now  existing  to  gain  some  per- 
sona' advantage  thru  such  an  expression  of  confidence. ' 

It  was  not  a  big  temptation,  to  fall  in  with  the  com- 
plimentary proposal  of  his  friends  at  home,  but  just  one 
of  those  little  ones,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  yield  to  and 
so  fine  to  put  behind  one. 

This  act  of  the  President  will  only  strengthen  the 
conviction  of  the  country  that  he  is  single-minded  in 
his  determination,  among  the  great  events  that  are 
taking  place  about  him,  to  give  to  the  high  office  he  holds 
the  very  best  that  is  in  him.  Surely  no  one,  of  whatever 
political  faith,  can  see  here  anything  but  evidence  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  so  much  concerned  about  being  a  good 
President  now  that  he  really  is  not  concerned  at  all 
about  whether  he  is  ever  President  again. 


LET  THE  PHILIPPINES  ALONE! 

THE  bill  promising  independence  to  the  Philippines 
is  a  dangerous  measure  and  should  not  be  past  now 
if  ever.  This  is  the  worst  possible  time  to  throw  over 
the  archipelago  when  the  whole  Pacific  is  in  a  turmoil 
and  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  gobbling  up  Germany's 
possessions  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  Philippines  would 
be  a  richer  prize  than  any  of  these  and  should  not  be 
cast  aside  to  be  the  spoils  of  the  victor  when  the  re- 
partition of  the  Pacific  is  effected  after  the  war.  When 
Admiral  Dewey  was  in  Manila  Bay  he  threatened  a  war 
with  Germany  unless  that  country  should  keep  her 
hands  off.  At  that  time  we  did  not  know  whether  the 
islands  were  worth  having  or  whether  we  could  govern 
them  to  the  advantage  of  the  natives.  Now  the  value  of 
tropical  dependencies  is  realized  and  every  country  is 
4?lad  to  get  them.  What  is  more  important,  we  have 
demonstrated  that  we  can  administer  them  with  unques- 
tioned benefit  to  the  Filipinos  themselves,  and  our  suc- 


cess in  sanitation  and  education  has  roused  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

We  may  if  we  will  discard  the  Philippines,  but  we 
cannot  if  we  would  nuike  them  free  and  independent. 
Whe'^e  in  the  whole  wide  world  is  there  a  tropical  island 
free  and  independent?  Santo  Domingo,  yes,  but  who 
would  wish  the  l'hilij)pines  to  become  like  Santo  Do- 
mingo? Cuba?  But  we  have  had  to  set  Cuba  to  rights 
twice  and  the  third  time  we  may  have  to  stay 
there.  A  protectorate  over  the  islands  would  involve 
us  in  more  danger  of  war  than  our  possession  of  them 
and  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  that  both  parties 
derive  from  the  connection. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  should  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  It  is  impossible  even  to  discuss  it  as  it  should 
be  discussed  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  speech 
advised  by  the  President  in  this  crisis. 


REPEATING   ITSELF 

SAID  President  Wilson  on  April  20,  1914: 
If  armed  conflict  should  unhappily  come  as  a  result  of  his 
attitude  of  personal  resentment  toward  this  Government, 
we  should  be  fighting  only  General  Huerta  and  those  who 
adhere  to  him  and  give  him  their  support,  and  our  object 
would  be  only  to  restore  to  the  people  of  the  distracted  re- 
public the  opportunity  to  set  up  again  their  own  laws  and 
their  own  government. 

Said  Francisco  Villa  on  September  23,  1914: 

We  will  not  fight  against  any  other  of  the  chiefs  who  have 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  usurper  Huerta,  our  dif- 
culties  being  against  the  person  of  Venustiano  Carranza. 
.  .  .  We  have  declared  hostilities,  being  disposed  to  fight  him 
until  the  last — until  he  is  forced  to  abandon  his  power  and 
place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  real  representatives  of 
the  people. 

We  have  made  progress,  yes,  but  the  treadmill  of  rev- 
olution in  Mexico  goes  round  in  a  wearisomely  monoto- 
nous fashion.  Personal  government  and  democracy  are 
mutually  destructive.  Until  the  Mexican  people  can 
achieve  democracy  they  will  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
rivalries  of  self-seeking  men. 


TEN  DRY  STATES 

LAST  week  the  people  of  Virginia  adopted  prohibi- 
tion by  a  majority  of  some  35,000.  This  brings  the 
honor  roll  up  to  ten;  Georgia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  placing  a  population 
of  over  17,000,000  under  a  prohibitory  regime.  The 
mother  state  thus  follows  the  good  example  set  by  her 
daughter,  West  Virginia,  which  past  a  prohibition 
amendment  two  years  ago  by  over  92,000,  the  largest 
vote  given  by  any  state  yet.  The  West  Virginia  law 
went  into  effect  July  1  last;  the  Virginia  law  will  take 
effect  November  1,  1916. 

Virginia  sacrifices  by  this  act  $539,000  of  revenue 
which  it  now  derives  from  the  liquor  ti-affic,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  figuring  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  it  will  save 
$826,000  on  the  theory  that  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  I 
pauperism,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  insanity  and  | 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  crime  is  due  to  liquor.  We 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  gain  so 
nicely  in  advance,  but  we  are  sure  that  Virginia  will 
find,  as  Kansas  and  other  states  have  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  prohibition  pays  in  more  than  one  sense  of 
the  word.  The  closing  of  her  one  hundred  and  throe  dis- 
tillorie".  which  last  year  produced  a  million  ami  a  h.'ilf 
gallons  of  si)irits  will  be  no  loss  to  the  wi>rld. 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

."September  22 — Russians  occupy  Jaro- 
slav  in  Galicia.  (German  submariue 
sinks  the  British  cruisers  "Abou- 
kir,'"  '"Cressy"  and  "La  Hogue"  in 
North  Sea. 

September  23 — French  recapture  Per- 
onne  on  extreme  German  right.  Rus- 
sians driving  back  German  army  in 
Poland  northeast  of  Cracow. 

Septeniher  2-'f — Germans  attack  forts 
between  Verdun  and  Toul.  Cholera 
breaks  out  in  Austrian  army  and 
Vienna. 

September  2-j — Germans  are  invading 
Russia  along  Xiemen  River.  Monre- 
negiins  take  Mostar.  capital  of  Her- 
zegovina. 

September  26 — Germans  bombard  fort- 
ress of  St.  Mihiel  on  Meuse.  Rus- 
sians take  Rzeszow.  on  railroad  be- 
tween  Przemysl   and   Cracow. 

September  21 — Germans  cross  the 
Meuse  near  St.  Mihiel.  Russians 
cros.s  the  Carpathians  and  invade 
Hungary.  German  aircraft  drop 
bombs  in  twelve  cities. 

September  28 — Indecisive  fighting  on 
Aisne  River  and  in  Argonne  Forest. 
Servians  approach  Sarajevo,  capi- 
tal of  Bosnia. 


^,     „ -L  •  Another    week     of 

The  Fighting  on      •     i     .   .  a-   , 

,     f"       ^  indecLsive    conflict. 

the  Somme  rp,  ,  , 

Ihere      ha.s      been 

continuous  fighting  all  along  the  two 

hundred  mile  line,  but  the  net  result, 

in  so  far  as  we  can  estimate  it  from 

the  stringently  censored  despatches, 

may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence: 

On  the  west  the  Germans  have  lost 
ground;  on  the  east  they  have  g^ained. 

Neither  movement  is  important  ex- 
cept in  what  it  indicates  as  to  rela- 
tive strength  and  future  intentions. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  western  end 
of  the  long  serpentine  line  of  battle. 
Here  the  German  front  turns 
sharply  north  from  the  Aisne  River 
near  Soissons,  passing  near  Noyon 
and  between  Peronne  and  St.  Quen- 
tin.  Thi.s  tumfd-up  tail  or  whip-lash 
of  the  German  right  has  been  wav- 
ing back  and  forth  for  weeks.  Gen- 
eral '"  '  'Ic  has  been  placed  in 
comni;  .  the  allied  troops  at  this 

point  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
right  flank  of  the  Germans.  He  has 

no*     -•   -'    '     '  'his,  altho  the 

'T  ral    times   an- 

nounced hiH  Hucces.H.  On  the  con- 
trary. General  von  Hoehn  arrived  on 
t.h'-  vene  with  fresh  troops  from 
iUAynim  and  wa«  able  to  assume  the 
''ff< n  ive.  The  Germans  recaptured 
f'T'-rine  on  the  1 7th,  but  were  only 
ahl»-  u,  hold  it  for  three  days,  for  the 
Hritmh  shelled  them  out  with  long 
range  naval  guns.  Thi«  town,  which 
is  rtr\}()T\M(\  \/)  have  been  dj-molish^d 
by   the    bombardment,    has    suffered 


much  in  former  wars.  In  1871  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 

The  Germans  have  also  reinforced 
their  right  stiil  further  to  the  north, 
at  Cambrai  and  Valenciennes,  possi- 
bh^  to  resist  the  attack  from  the 
west  of  a  new  British  army  said  to 
have  been  landed  recently  at  Ostend 
and  Boulogne. 

The  allies  outnumber  the  Germans 
two  to  one  in  this  region,  if  we  fol- 
low the  French  military  authorities, 
who  estimate  the  German  forces  at 
600.000  to  700,000  and  the  allies  at 
1,500,000.  In  the  eastern  field,  along 
the  Meuse,  the  opposing  forces  are 
more  nearly  equal,  about  500,000  on 
each  side. 

^,     ^.  ,   .  It     will     be     seen 

u    S*""^  °"     from  the  map  that 
the  Meuse  -^     ^^^      ^^^^      ^^^ 

German  left  loop^  around  Verdun. 
This  is  the  northernmost  of  the 
chain  of  "entrenched  camps"  or  first- 
class  fortresses  which  the  French 
constructed  since  1871  along  their 
two  hundred  mile  frontier  between 
Switzerland  and  Belgium.  So  strong 
is  this  barrier  that  the  Germans  de- 
termined to  enter  France  by  way  of 
Belgium  rather  than  attempt  it, 
altho  by  this  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  the  buffer  state  they  added 
both  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  number  of  their  enemies. 

But  when  the  Germans  got  to 
Paris  they  were  too  weak  to  take  it, 
30  they  turned  to  the  east,  where 
they  are  now  attacking  the  frontier 
forts  which  they  would  have  begun 
upon  if  they  had  invaded  France 
from  their  own  border. 

The  .system  of  defense  which  the 


French  engineers  devised  to, protect 
their  country  against  a  direct  inva- 
.sion  from  Germany  consists  of  four 
great  "entrenched  camps,"  connected 
m  pairs  by  a  chain  of  minor  fortifi- 
cations, Verdun  with  Toul  along  the 
Meuse,  and  Epinal  with  Belfort 
along  the  Moselle.  This  left  a  gap  of 
some  forty  miles  between  Toul  and 
Epinal,  invitingly  open  and  osten- 
sibly unprotected.  The  purpose  of 
this  was  to  avoid  a  sudden  attack 
from  an  unexpected  quarter,  the  idea 
being  that  the  Germans  would  either 
have  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortresses  or 
enter  the  open  door,  where  the 
French  would  be  ready  to  give  them 
pitched  battle.  But  the  Germans 
have  warily  refused  to  enter  the 
Toul-Epinal  gap,  altho  they  captured 
Luneville,  which  stands  at  its  en- 
trance, a  month  ago.  They  are,  in- 
stead, trying  to  force  an  entrance 
thru  the  middle  of  the  northern 
chain,  between  Verdun  and  Toul.  St. 
Mihiel  is  the  point  of  attack,  and 
here  the  Germans  have  captured 
Fort  Camp  des  Romains.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Meuse  the  Ger- 
mans have  recaptured  Varennes, 
between  Verdun  and  the  forest  of 
Argonne. 

Obviously,  if  the  Germans  break 
thru  the  Meuse  barrier  at  this  point 
or  some  other  and  can  make  con- 
nections with  the  German  forces 
from  Varennes  on  the  other  side, 
Verdun  will  be  surrounded  and  un- 
less relieved  will  in  the  course  of 
time  fall  into  their  hands  like  Metz 
in  1870.  But  the  reduction  of  Ver- 
dun would  probably  take  a  long  time 
and  many  lives,  even  with  the  new 
Krupp  howitzers.  The  forts  grouped 
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THE    WAR    AUOUT   POLAND 
The   shaded    part    represents    the    territory    held    by   Russians ;   the    white   that    held   by    Austrians 
and  Germans.      It  wiH  be  seen  that   in   the  north  the  Germans  have  crossed  the  border   from   East 
Prussia    into    Russia,    and  .that    in    the    south    the    Russians     have    invested    Przemysl    and    are 

approaching    Cracow 

broken  by  streams  and  lakes.  The 
Germans  have  had  hard  work  here  in 
getting  their  armored  automobiles 
and  heavy  guns  over  this  rough 
ground,  and  have  lost  many  of  them. 
According  to  reports  from  Petrograd 
the  German  invaders  have  been  de- 
feated all  along  the  line. 

There  are  rumors  of  naval  prep- 
arations on  a  large  scale  at  Danzig 
and  other  Baltic  ports,  which  leads 
to  the  surmise  that  the  German  fleet 
may  cooperate  with  this  land  move- 
ment in  an  attack  upon  Russia  along 
the  Baltic  coast. 


about  Verdun  are  scattered  like  a 
constellation  over  a  circle  some  ten 
miles  in  diameter,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  Meuse.  The  map  shows 
forty  of  them  and  how  manj'  more 
there  are  is  only  known  to  the 
French  General  Staff — and  doubtless 
also  to  the  German.  Some  of  them 
have  been  under  fire  since  early  in 
September,  but  so  far  without  ap- 
parent result  except,  say  the  French, 
the  loss  of  25,000  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  on  the  German  side. 

.      .        A  curious  move- 

,     T?  ,  ^"^P^ign  1"      ment  whose  sig- 
the  Baltic  Provinces       -c  j 

nificance      and 

importance  does  not  yet  appear  is 
taking  place  to  the  east  of  Konigs- 
berg.  General  Hindenburg  was  not 
content  with  driving  the  Russians 
out  of  East  Prussia,  but  followed 
them  over  the  border  for  some  twen- 
ty miles.  This  seems  to  be  instigated 
by  something  more  than  a  mere  de- 
sire to  clear  th6  frontier,  for  the 
Germans  have  backed  up  the  move- 
ment with  considerable  force  instead 
of  keeping  all  their  available  troops 
on  the  Silesian  border  to  check  the 
expected  Russian  advance  toward 
Breslau  and  Berlin. 

The  German  front  extends  from 
the  Niemen  River  on  the  north  be- 
yond Suwalki  to  the  southward,  tho 
whether  the  real  objective  is  War- 
saw or  Riga  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
country  is  a  hard  one  for  campaign- 
ing,  being  swampy   and  sandy  and 


The  Battlefield 
of  Galicia 


There  are  few  parts 
of  Europe  that  are 
less  known  to  Amer- 
icans in  general  than  the  Austrian 
crownland  of  Galicia,  now  being 
gradually  overwhelmed  by  the  Rus- 
sian avalanche.  Its  uncouth  names 
are  meaningless  to  us,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  or 
how  much  when  we  read  in  a  de- 
spatch from  Petrograd  that  "the 
Russian  troops  have  taken  Czyschky, 
Felstyn  and  Khyroff."  It  is  different 
with  the  war  in  the  west,  where  the 
places  arouse  recollections  of  history 
and  legend.  We  all  know  "the  jack- 
daw of  Rheims"  and  "how  the  good 
news  was  brought  from  Ghent  to 
Aix." 

But  we  ought  to  know  the  people 
if  not  the  land  of  Galicia,  for  they 
have  been  coming  to  us  in  throngs. 
More  than  twentv  thousand  Ruthen- 


ians  and  perhaps  a.s  many  Poles  and 
Jews  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
left  Galicia  to  seek  a  greater  free- 
dom and  opportunity  in  the  United 
State.s.  For  theirs  is  an  inhosjjitable 
land,  one-fourth  of  it  forested,  the 
rest  agricultural,  poorly  cultivated 
and  overpopulated,  for  more  than 
eight  million  people  are  trying  to  get 
a  living  from  a  country  smaller  than 
South  Carolina.  They  cannot  do  it, 
even  according  to  their  own  low 
standard  of  life,  so  the  men  migrate 
into  Germany  or  Russia  for  seasonal 
work  or  emigrate  to  America.  A 
third  of  the  land  is  held  in  large 
estates,  mostly  by  Roman  Catholic 
Poles.  The  peasants  are  chiefly  Greek 
Catholic  Ruthenians,  while  in  the 
towns  the  Jews  predominate.  So  the 
population  is  torn  by  the  deeply 
deeply  rooted  antagonisms  of  race, 
religion,  language  and  economic 
class  and  unable  to  work  together  in 
harmony  for  the  development  of 
such  natural  resources  as  they  have. 
One  source  of  wealth  they  possess 
which  makes  the  country  a  prize 
worth  fighting  for,  petroleum.  Gali- 
cia produces  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  oil  output,  as  much 
as  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many have  in  all  their  broad  posses- 
sions. 

If  geographers  had  the  making  of 
the  maps  they  draw  they  would  say 
that  Galicia  belongs  naturally  to 
Poland  rather  than  to  Austria,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  Cracow.  It 
lies  in  a  crescent  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
high  ground  and  a  cold  exposure. 
Winter  has  already  come  there  and 
the  soldiers  are  marching  and  camp- 
ing in  the  snow;  the  Russians  well 
wrapped  up  in  their  big  overcoats, 
but  the  Austrians  suffering  for  lack 
of  winter  clothing  which  was  stored 
in  Lemberg  and  so  captured  by  the 
Russians. 


The  Campaign 
in  Galicia 


The  Austrians  are 
being  driven  back 
into  the  western  tip 
of  the  Galician  crescent  where  lies 
Cracow.  It  is  a  strong  position 
naturally,  between  the  river  and 
the  mountains;  their  left  resting 
on  the  Vistula,  the  Polish  boundary, 
their  right  on  the  Carpathians, 
the  Hungarian  boundary.  Yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  Austrians  can 
check  the  Russians  anywhere  east 
of  Cracow,  for  they  failed  to  hold 
the  San  River,  the  only  well  forti- 
fied line  in  Galicia.  There  thoy  had 
thirty-six  miles  of  entrenchments 
protected  on  the  north  by  Jaros- 
lav  and  on  the  south  by  Przemysl. 
But  Jarcvslav  was  hastily  evacuated 
by  the  Austriiuis  within  two  dava 
after    the    Russians    had    got    their 
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siege  guns  into  action  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Russians  cap- 
tured twenty  cannon  and  enormous 
quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

Przemysl  is  a  much  stronger  fort- 
ress and  should  hold  out  for  some 
time,  but  by  the  capture  of  Jaroslav 
the  Russians  can  attack  it  from  the 
north,  and  they  have  already  made 
their  way  around  it  on  the  south.  So 
the  Russians  need  not  wait  for  the 
fall  of  Przemysl,  but  will  leave  a 
force  to  besiege  it  while  continuing 
their  advance  on  Cracow.  Along  the 
railroad  already  they  have  reached 
Rzeszow,  ninety-eight  miles  from 
Cracow,  and  raids  of  Cossacks  are  re- 
ported as  far  as  Tarnow,  only  fifty 
miles  from  their  goal. 

A  detachment  of  Russians  cap- 
tured Uzsok,  at  the  Galician  entrance 
to  the  pass  of  the  Ung  River,  and 
even  pursued  the  retreating  Hungar- 
ians over  the  Carpathian  divide, 
which  is  here  about  7000  feet  high. 

Cracow  is  being  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  the  Russians  by  German 
officers,  who  have  superseded  the 
Austrians  in  command  of  the  city. 
The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  officers 
are  said  to  have  been  deeply  humili- 
ated by  the  contemptuous  way  in 
which  the  Germans  who  have  come 
to  their  rescue  have  shoved  them 
aside  as  incompetent  and  taken  the 
management  of  affairs  in  their  own 
hands. 


\^    i /ttfc/  tnjLttijmlt     *\tM,'^ 


RUSSIAN  CAVALRY  IN   THE   CARPATHL^NS 

Few  pictures  are  received  from  the  war  in  the  east.     These  men  are  advancing  thru  one  of   the 

passes  which  the  Russians  now  hold  and  which  command  the  plains   of  Hungary.   Late  despatches 

indicate  that  forces   have  been  thrown  down  into   northern  Hungary 


The  War  on 
the  Sea 


There  has  been  no 
general  naval  engage- 
ment in  the  present 
war.  The  British  fleet  has  held  con- 
trol of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Ger- 
man has  kept  out  of  harm'.s  way,  but 
the  exact  whereabout.s  of  neither  is 
known    to   the   public.    German    and 


Austrian  shipping  is  absolutely 
stopped,  but  the  vessels  of  the  Allies 
are  safe  in  all  seas  except  for  such 
few  German  cruisers  as  are  still  at 
large. 

The  German  cruiser  "Emden," 
from  the  China  station,  appeared  on 
September  10  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  in  four  days  captured  six  Brit- 
ish ships:  the  "Diplomat,"  of  the 
Harrison  Line,  which  had  just  left 
Calcutta  for  Liverpool;  the  "Indus," 
which  carried  a  cargo  of  bagging  for 
American  sugar  planters  in  Cuba; 
the  "Lovat,"  "Killim,"  "Frabbuck" 
and  "Katinga."  Five  of  them  were 
sunk  and  the  crews  sent  to  Calcutta 
on  the  sixth. 

The  British  light  cruiser  "Pega- 
sus," while  repairing  her  machinery 
in  the  harbor  of  Zanzibar,   was  at- 
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tacked  by  the  German  protected 
cruiser  "Konigsberg"  and  was  com- 
pletely disabled,  losing  25  killed  and 
80  wounded  out  of  a  crew  of  234. 
The  new  four-inch  guns  of  the  Ger- 
man vessel  carried  farther  than  the 
British  guns.  The  "Pegasus"  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  destruction  since 
the  war  began,  as  it  had  bombarded 
the  port  of  Dar-es-Salaam,  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  and  had  sunk  the 
German  gunboat  "Mowe"  and  a 
floating  drydock. 

The  British  auxiliary  cruiser 
"Carmania"  on  September  14  sunk 
a  German  armed  merchant  cruiser 
supposed  to  be  the  "Cap  Trafalgar" 
in  an  action  lasting  an  hour  and 
thrce-(iuarters  off  the  east  coast  of 
South  America. 

The  Australian  submarine  AE-1 
has  been  lost  at  sea,  presumably  by 
accident,  with  all  on  board,  35  offi- 
cers and  men.  This  is  the  first  loss 
of  the  new  navy  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  efliciency  of  the  submarine  has 
at  last  been  demonstrated.  The  Ger- 
man light  cruiser  "Hela"  was  sunk 
by  the  British  submarine  "E-9" 
;il)out  six  miles  off  the  German  coast. 
On  coming  to  the  surface  in  the  early 
morning  it  discovered  the  cruiser 
within  range.  It  immediately  dived 
again  and  launched  two  torpedoes. 
i{ising  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
(he  lookout  on  the  sul)mariiu!  saw 
thai  the  "Hela"  was  sinking,  and 
when  the  sul)marine  came  to  the 
snrlace  after  another  (inaricr  of  an 
hour  it  had  (iisap|)eare(l.  Probably 
the  crvw  of  the  "Hela"  did  not  catch 
a  glinn)Mc  of  the  enemy  which  Htruck 
the  fatal  blow. 

The  most  important  event  of  the 
war  on  the  Hoa,  the  destruction  of 
three  British  cruiHers  l)y  n  (Jennan 
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and    artillery    and    ammunition    go 
with  them. 

The  first  lighting,  however,  was 
just  south  of  the  Arizona  boundary, 
in  northern  Sonora.  There,  at  Santa 
Barbara,  on  September  25,  Governor 
Maytorena,  Villista,  met  and  routed 
(ieneral  Benjamin  Hill,  Carranzista 
More  than  300  were  killed,  and  Hill 
retired  to  Naco  and  intrenched, 
awaiting  reinforcements.  The  first 
important  battle  will  probably  be 
fought  near  the  border,  where  the 
ijcaten  army  can  take  refuge  in  the 
United  States. 


Villa's 
Demands 


faul    Thoiiipaon 

NErrHER   TO   THE    RIGHT    NOR   TO    THE    LEFT 

One  of  a  series   i>f  postcards,   from  statuettes   by  the   Italian  sculptor,   Rizzi,  beinn  circulated   widely 
in    Itnly.    It  symbolizes   the   persistent    neutralily  of    Italy   in   the    face  of   the   blandishments  of   both 

alliances    in    the    Great    War 


submarine,  is  discussed  by  our  naval 
expert  in  a  separate  article  of  this 
issue. 


Villa  Fights 
Carranza 


The  break-up  of  the 
Constitutionalist  forces 
in  Mexico,  long  expect- 
ed and  often  threatened,  is  now  a 
fact.  Villa  has  defied  Carranza  and 
fighting  has  begun  in  Sonora. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
split  was  Villa's  imprisonment  of 
General  Obregon,  whom  Carranza 
had  sent  to  confer  with  him  about 
the  insubordination  of  Jose  Mayto- 
rena, military  governor  of  Sonora, 
and  certain  other  points  at  issue. 
Villa  quarreled  with  Obregon  and 
was  barely  dissuaded  from  having 
him  shot.  Carranza  retaliated  by 
ordering  railroad  service  suspended 
north  of  Aguascalientes,  hoping  thus 
to  forestall  Villa's  military  move- 
ments. Mutual  demands  for  explana- 
tion followed,  and  Villa  notified  Car- 
ranza that  he  no  longer  recognized 
him  as  First  Chief,  adding:  "You 
are  at  liberty  to  pursue  any  course 
that  may  please  you." 

Trouble  has  been  brewing,  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time.  Villa  was  dis- 
satisfied with  Carranza's  plans  for 
the  military  convention  that  was  to 
establish  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, charging  that  the  First  Chief 
was  "packing"  it  to  make  sure  of  his 
ultimate  election  as  President.  Like 
Zapata,  Villa  seems  to  have  suspect- 
ed Carranza  of  insincerity  in  his 
nromises  of  agrarian  rsform.  But  it 
has  been  obvious  since  early  in  the 
revolution  that  Villa  was  a  man  not 
likely  to  submit  to  control. 

In  his  manifesto  Villa  claimed  that 
Sonora,    Chihuahua,    Zacatecas    and 


part  of  Coahuila  were  supporting 
him.  San  Luis  Potosi  and  the  city 
of  Zacatecas  were  added  shortly. 
General  Natera  at  the  latter  point 
swinging  one  entire  army  corps  to 
Villa's  support.  Coahuila  is  the  state 
of  which  Carranza  was  governor 
when  he  took  arms  against  Huerta. 
His  forces  are  estimated  at  from 
13,500 — Carranzista  figures — to  50,- 
000.  The  pick  of  these  troops  are 
being  sent  forward  to  Torreon, 
which  marks  roughly  the  southern 
limit  of  Villa's  sphere  of  influence. 


Carranza  appeared  reluc- 
tant to  test  his  strength 
against  Villa,  and  with 
General  Obregon,  who  was  released, 
was  trying  to  arrange  a  conference 
when  fighting  began.  A  meeting  at 
Aguascalientes  was  agreed  upon,  to 
precede  the  military  convention  in 
Mexico  City  on  October  1.  Villa  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  satisfied 
by  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Carranza  from  tem- 
porary control  and  his  elimination 
as  a  candidate  from  the  forthcoming 
presidential  elections. 

Villa's  choice  for  Provisional 
President  was  Fernando  Iglesias 
Calderon,  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  allied  with  the  Constitution- 
alists, and  one  of  Carranza's  ap- 
pointees to  represent  the  Constitu- 
tionalists at  the  Niagara  Falls  con- 
ference. Villa  himself  has  assured 
Washington  that  he  will  not  himself 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  or 
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HARP  ON   THE   HEEI.S   OV    THE  GERMANS 
A    ilelachmer.t    of    French    artillery    pursuing    the    iJ.Mm-ins    thru    Chauconier.    near    Mea\i\    on    the 
Marne.    The   Germans   have   left    the   town   so   rectntly    that    the   house  on    the    rii£l\t,    lU>sl    by   theiw, 
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Vice-Presidency.  Since  Carranza  had 
already  indicated  his  willingness  not 
to  run  if  all  the  other  military  lead- 
ers of  the  revolution  made  a  similar 
promise,  there  is  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

General  Funston  was  ordered  on 
the  25th  not  to  withdraw  from  Vera 
Cruz  within  ten  days,  but  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  said  on  the  24th 
that  the  new  revolt  would  not  alter 
the  plan  for  evacuation.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  Administration 
would  regard  the  new  war  as  a  mat- 
ter beyond  the  scope  of  our  inter- 
ference. 


No  Settlement 
in  Colorado 


The  refusal  of  the 
operators  to  agree  -to 
three-year  truce  with 
the  striking  miners  of  southern  Colo- 
rado upon  the  terms  suggested  by 
the  Federal  mediators  and  accepted 
by  the  United  Mine  workers  leaves 
the  situation  still  unsettled. 

The  operators,  accepting  the  terms 
in  part,  directed  their  opposition 
chiefly  against  two  provisions  of  the 
agreement:  that  requiring  them  to 
re-employ  all  striking  miners  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  lawbreak- 
ing,  and  that  establishing  grievance 
committees  and  a  Federal  commis- 
sion for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany claims  that  it  is  now  producing 
over  seventy  per  cent  of  its  normal 
output  and  that  the  deprest  condition 
of  the  steel  industry  makes  it  impos- 
.sible  to  promise  that  there  will  be 
work  for  all  the  .striking  workers. 
The  companies  decline  to  employ 
men  under  indictment  for  murder. 

The  Federal  commission  of  three 
was  to  have  power  to  render  binding 
decisions  in  all  controversies  between 
employees  and  operators  not  settled 


by  the  grievance  committees,  and 
without  its  approval  no  mine  was  to 
be  closed  for  more  than  six  days. 
The  operators  decline  to  surrender 
so  much  authority,  and  assert  that 
grievance  committees  are  a  noto- 
rious source  of  disaffection.  The 
Victor-American  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fuel  companies  and  forty-six 
smaller  concerns  further  refuse  to 
enter  into  a  truce  with  the  miners, 
charging  that  the  union  has  broken 
faith  before  and  is  not  trustworthy. 

The  Democratic  ma- 
Taxes  and  -^^^^^^    -^   ^^^   jj^^^^ 

Appropnations       ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

the  War  Revenue  bill  once  it  had 
been  framed.  After  limiting  debate 
to  seven  hours  they  past  the  bill  on 
September  25,  by  a  vote  of  234  to 
135.  One  Progressive  voted  with  the 
majority,     11     Democrats     and     the 


All    llnrrn     '      /,  ./  ,  „u 
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MISS   (itNKVIEVK   CLAkK 

The«e  ifirl^,  the  dauijhters  of  Stnator  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Oor(?ia  ;  I'oslmaBter-Oenernl  Hurleson, 
and  .S|)Hak<T  Clark,  have  phinnod  a  national  har- 
(fain  (lay  in  cotton  koo<1h  to  strcntfthcn  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  m.-mufacturea  and  relieve  thf 
dei>r<«>»ion    iit   the   indiiHtry 

othor  Progressives  joining  with  the 
solid  Republican  minority.  A  hard 
fight  will  be  made  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate;,  where  the  Demo- 
crats have  only  t'-n  votes  to  spare. 

Retrenchment  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  Senate  after  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bill  had  been  killed.  A 
substitute  rnf-asiire,  apfjropriating 
$20,000,000.  was  past  without  a  fight 
on  September  20.  This  action  was 
much  mor<!  significant  than  a  mere 
ffrduction  from  $r>.'{,000,000  —  the 
figure  at  which  the  House  past  the 
original  bill  for  the  new  bill  leaves 
the  ai)j)ort.i'»nrri<tit  of  the  fund  en- 
tirely to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  f/hief  of  Fngineers.  In  place  of 
the  old  "pork  t»arrel"  approf»ri}itif)n, 
in  which  local  [jrojects  of  all  degrees 


MISS   CALLIE   HOKE   SMITH 

of  importance  and  worthlessness 
were  specifically  cared  for,  there  is 
to  be  a  non-political  distribution  of 
money  among  enterprises  already 
under  way  or  authorized.  The  House 
v.'as  expected  to  oppose  this  revolu- 
tionary change. 


Direct  Primary 
Results 


In  New  York  State 
the  first  direct  pri- 
mary election  ever 
held,  on  September  28,  resulted  in 
the  following  nominations,  accord- 
ing to  early  returns: 


The  Republican  and  Democratic 
nominations  are  both  victories  for 
regulars  against  insurgents.  Harvey 
I).  Hinman,  running  as  an  anti-boss 
candidate,  lost  both  in  the  city  and 
"ui)-state"  to  Whitman. 

(ilynn's  majority  over  John  A. 
II<!nnessy,  whose  revelations  of 
'i'ammany  graft  did  much  to  defeat 
Murphy's  candidates  in  the  last  city 
election,  was  very  large,  probably 
110,000.  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  made 
a  b(!tter  showing  against  Cierard. 
Murphy's  control  over  the  state  com- 
mittee was  unshaken. 

Interest  in  the  Progressive  vote 
centered  in  the  attempt  of  William 
Sulzer,  impeached  and  deposed  rrnm 
\h(\  (Jovernorship  in  I!)i:'>,  to  cafitiire 
1h(!  noftii nation.  His  success  would 
have  meant  the  abandf)nment  of  the 
party  machinery  by  Roosevelt.  He 
f>r<!Ht  I)aven|)ort  hard  in  the  city, 
but  could  not  ov<!rtake  liirn. 


^  Praper  in  tKime  of  Wax 

BY     WALTER     RAUSCHENBUSCH 

OOID,  \DC  call  to  Cl)cc  out  of  tl)c  Davlmcj3)3.    Cl)c  l^cato- 

i  nsj  arc  blacli  \Ditl)  tl)c  jstormcloun^  of  wvatl).    I  lyaii  of 

Dcatl)  10  ciittuift  Dowiu  tl)c  l)av\)r0t  of  tl)c  agcjs,    ^c  l)aD 

liopcD  for  an  era  of  peace,  auD  bel)olD  tl)i)3  toari    Wt 

l)aD  trujsteD  tl)at  tl)e  nationjs  wnt  moDing  tuitl)  j3teaD^ 

steps  towarD  tl)e  brotl)erl)ooD  of  man,  anD  bel)olD,  l)umanitv  ij3 

tl)rust    bad?   to   sal^ager^.      Cl)e   sptrttual   aciytei^ementjs  tDl)icl) 

generations  toileD  to  builD,  are  beinft  jstoept  at»ar  aj3  b^  a  flooD. 

€)  LOEID,  our  jspints  are  jsicli  tDitl^  ptti?  for  our  brotl^erjSJ  tcl^o 
Die,  for  tlK  \T)o:uen  xdidoxdcd  of  tlieir  lobejs,  for  tl)e  fatl^erleiss 
cl)ilDren,  for  tl)e  unborn  \t)1)o  toill  be  jseareD  tDiti^  tl^e  curjse  of 
fear  in  tlieir  motl^er'js  tuomb*  Cl^e  mn  of  l^ope  fe  DarlieneD. 
}^c  )3tanD  before  Cl^ee  numb  anD  ]^elplej3j3.  Wt  can  Do  noticing 
but  prav  to  Cl^ee.  IMit,  £D  Cl)ou  (I30D  in  tol^om  our  fatl^erjs 
trujsteD,  toDa^  toe  pra^  toitl^  a  purpose,  Wt  asft  for  a  miracle 
of  €l)r  jsatoing  potoer.  Let  not  t]^e  enD  come  br  bleeDins  evl^austion 
but  bv  tl)e  jstern  protest  of  tl)e  people  anD  tl;e  rigl^teous  toill  of 
tl)e  leaDers,  Wt  ftnotx)  not  I^ovd.  Cl^erefore  toe  cr^  to  Cl^ee.  ^o 
Ci^ou  tcrest  gooD  out  of  ebiL  3lmiD  tl^e  clas^  of  battle  builD  C^ou 
up  tl^e  larger  unit^  of  nations*  cl^ibe  freeDom  to  tl^e  common  man, 
05^  tl^e  terror  of  t^is  ejrpertence  confirm  us  all  in  a  settleD  l^ate  for 
toar.  dispel  foreber  tl^e  liejS  anD  illusions  tl^at  l^abe  encl^anteD  tl^e 
maS)S.  jHafte  bare  Z^v  mtgi^t^  arm.  X^eat  tl^e  stoorD  anD  tl^e  cannon 
on  tl)e  anbil  of  l^istor^  till  tl^e^  are  forgeD  into  fools  of  peace  tl^at 
tDill  builD  up  lasting  institutions  of  international  justice  anD  reDresjS. 

we  Cl9aj5i^  Cl^ee,  0  mr^,  for  tl^e  firmness  anD  sagacity  of 
our  jaresiDcnt  anD  l^is  aDbisers  tDi^icl^  cooleD  our  o\t)n  lust  for  tnar. 
Wt  beseecl^  Cl^ee  to  sate  our  nation  from  being  ^ucfieD  into  tl^e 
present  flooD  of  pasjsion.  jHav  our  lanD  remain  an  isianD  of  peace 
in  tl)is  reD  sea  of  trouble,  (Drant  our  people  a  sober  anD  neutral 
minD,  fair  anD  frtenDl^  to  all  nations,  remembering  our  o\t)n  sins, 
anD  tDl^en  tl^e  l^our  comes  ma^  our  nation  be  fit  to  serte  all 
manfeinD  as  tl^e  jsipoftesman  of  peace  anD  tl^e  l^ealer  of  t»ounD0, 

^DOH  ifacf  €B,  let  Cl)v  liingDom  come  anD  Cl)r  unll  be  Done 
oneart]^!    forgibe  us  our  Debts!    J^eliber  us  from  ebili    i^men. 
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From  the  London  Upliere.  (c)  N.  Y.  H. 

THE  SUBMARINE   PERIL— IN  ROUGH  WATER  THE    PERISCOPE'S   WAKE  IS   INDISTINGUISHABLE 

THE   CHALLENGE   OF  THE   SUBMARINE 

CAN  THE   BATTLESHIP  AND  THE  BATTLE  CRUISER  ANSWER  IT? 
BY     PARK     BENJAMIN 

THE     INDEPENDENT'S     NAVAL     EXPERT 

THREE      12,000-ton      British  ish    navy,   one    of   the   most    distin-  fall  and  a  snare  invoking  only  dis- 

cruisers,   the   "Aboukir,"   the  guished     gunnery     experts     in     the  aster  and  loss  to  the  nation  which 

"Cressy"    and    the    "Hoguc,"  world,    publicly    affirmed    that    the  depends  on  it.  If  true,  it  seems  as 

while  on  scouting  duty  in  the  North  warship  which   floats   on  the  water  if    some   magic   finger    has    touched 

Sea,  were  successively  destroyed  last  is  of  no  further  use  and  should  be  these  leviathans  of  steel  and  fire  and 

week  by  the  enemy  in  about  an  hour,  abandoned.   The  sensation   produced  in  a  flash'  converted  them  into  float- 


The  German  Admiralty  announces 
that  the  work  was  done  by  a  single 
submarine  boat — the  "U-9" — which 
has  since  come  back  uninjured.  It 
has  been  expected  that  the  known 
skill  and  daring  of  the  German 
submarine  corps  would  show  itself 
before  long  in  some  sort  of  sub- 
marine assault  upon  the  British 
blockading  ves.sels,  but  nothing  like 


by  this  outgiving  among  the  nations 
which  were  feverishly  building  more 
and  more  floating  forts  at  a  cost  con- 
stantly increa.'^ing  and  now  nearing 
fifteen  million  dollars  each,  was  tre- 
mendous. For,  if  true,  it  means  that 
billions  have  been  and  are  being 
wasted  for  weapons  that  are  not 
weapons,  and  for  protection  that  is 
not    protection.    That    a    huge    navy 


this  exploit  is  to  be  found  in  the  his-  afloat  is  no  longer  a  warning  and  a 
tory  of  naval  warfare.  Its  impor-  shield  against  aggression,  but  a  pit- 
tance is  not  affected  by 
the  obsolescent  character 
of  the  lost  vessels  nor  by 
their  small  pecuniary 
value  after  fourteen 
years  of  service.  What 
was  done  to  them  could 
as  well  have  been — and 
as  well  may  be — done  to 
the  most  formidable  cap- 
ital ships  in  the  British 
line.  The  event,  further- 
more, is  not  only  epoch- 
making,  but  it  begins  the 
solution  of  the  gravest  of 
all  naval  problems:  is 
war  on  the  sea,  as  we 
now  know  it,  to  be  ended 
or  r  e  v  o  I  u  tionized  by 
under-water  attack? 

All  interested  fro  rn 
this  time  on  should  waU:h 
the  Huhmarines  of  the 
contending  navie«.  To 
help  to  a  viewpoint  and 
to  a  general  underHtarifl- 
iiJK  of  what  to  look  for, 
here  are  Home  data: 

F>a«t  June,  Admiral  Sir 
Percy  Hcott  of  the   Brit- 


/'«)/'  Tliom iiHon 

ONK   OK   THK    TMKKK    VICTIMS— H.    M.    H.    "HOOUE" 

'( h<'  "AlKiiiHr,"  '-'noKiif"  itn<l  ('r«->»Hv"  wiTi-  nil  IIkIiI  cnilHiTH  of  On-  mifrH' 
tyjx',  liiiilt  in  r»'i'l  Kiwh  hii<l  ii  ili^pliK'iTn'Tit  nt  12,00(1  Inrm,  410  fi'i't  Iciitrlli, 
B!t.r>  f«.«.l  ti"(im,  nrid  fircw  2<'.  fi-«i  of  wiitiT.  'I'hfy  rnrrii'il  'l!,T,  riii'ii  i-iirli.  willi 
two  (»  2  Iri'h  Kiinn,  twi'lv<'  fi-lncli,  twi-lvc  r<!-[ioiiii>l)-i'H.  iiriil  (Ivi-  M-iioiimiIith. 
Tho  lf>«  In  mi-n  Hn<l  ofPr«T>i  wiut  IlJtU.  Thi-  HlKfiHlcnnci'  of  (Ik-  fncoijuliT 
wild  mri  In  th*-  ImporlJinf*'  of  Itn-  VPd'W'lji  Involved,  hiil.  In  ll«  Uiri'iit  to  nil 
MrlllRh   "ihlim   of   v.hnti'ViT  Hi/*   iiriil   (•i|iil|iiiii'nl 


ing  scarecrows. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  denial  of 
Admiral  Scott's  conclusion.  Ship- 
builders and  gun  and  armor  makers, 
of  course,  disagree  with  him  emphat- 
ically. Conservative  as  naval  officers 
always  are,  he  has  fewer  opponents 
among  them  than  might  be  expected. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  if  submarines 
can  drive  surface  warships  away 
from  coasts  such  ships  cannot  suc- 
cessfully blockade  or  bombard  ports, 
or  convoy  troops,  or  cover 
the  disembarkation  of 
land  forces.  If  subma- 
rines can  keep  the  sea, 
surface  ships  must  leave 
it  and  seek  protection  in 
safe  harbors,  if  they  can 
find  any.  In  that  event 
future  sea  power  will  not 
be  decided  by  battles  be- 
tween major  fleets  wher- 
ever they  may  meet  in 
any  ocean ;  for  if  major 
fleets  are  shut  up  in 
friendly  harbors  major 
fleets  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  might  just  as 
well  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  And  even  if  a 
dear  road  be  offered  to 
major  fleets  to  depart 
from  safe  harbors,  the 
prospect  of  navigation  in 
the  midst  of  omnipresent 
movable  mine  fields  is 
more  inviting  to  reckless 
i'ourag(!  than  to  sober 
military  judgment. 

The  argiimcntH  against 
tli(!  submarine  are   many 
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and    to  uiads    fatal.    When 

uh.ill/  Ail. .^cd  she  is  blind.   For 

she   depends    upon   her  peri- 
■jcope,    an    arrangement    of    mirrors 

'   ' I  a  vertical  tube  which 

e  the  water.  At  night 
or  in  a  fog  or  if  the  seas  dash 
Mver  it  this  is  useless.  The  boat  must 
then  come  to  the  surface  to  enable 
her  helmsman  to  get  the  bearing  of 
her  prey,  to  which  after  again  div- 
ing he  can  direct  her  course  by  com- 
pass. But  while  awash  she  can  be 
sunk  by  projectiles  from  the  lightest 
guns.  This  is  exactly  what  happened 
to  the  German  submarine  "U-I5," 
which  not  long  ago  attacked  the  Brit- 
ish cruiser  "Birmingham"  about  UJO 
miles  from  the  German  coast.  The 
rtrst  shot  from  the  cruiser  destroyed 
the  periscope,  and  upon  the  emerg- 


ence of  the  submarine's  conning  tow- 
er a  shell  blew  the  structure  to  atoms. 
On  the  basis  of  peace-time  experi- 
ments it  is  denied  that  any  submar- 
ine has  ever  entered  a  harbor  when 
an  etfort  has  been  made  to  obstruct 
its  passage,  or  has  ever  landed  an 
under-water  shot  during  any  color- 
able reproduction  of  war  conditions. 
It  is  asserted  that  most  of  the  essen- 
tial factors  governing  the  submar- 
ine's uses  and  capacities  are  un- 
known; such  as  maximum  speed, 
limit  of  effectiveness,  how  long  it  can 
keep  the  open  sea,  to  what  extent  it 
must  depend  on  an  attending  vessel 
or  so-called  "mother  ship"  and  how 
many  submarities  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect a  given  extent  of  coast  line.  It 
Is  further  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
marine has  no  more  immunity  than 


from   the  London  Sphere.  ©  N.    Y    H. 

A   JULES   VERNE  EXPLOIT   IN   THE   NORTH   SEA 

The  =tory  was  (luoted  in  The  Independent  of  September  1-1  :  "The  'Defendei'.'  having  sunk  an 
enemy,  lowered  a  whaler  to  pick  up  her  swimming  survivore.  Before  the  whaler  prot  back  an 
enemy's  cruiser  cun-.e  up  and  chased  the  'Defender,'  and  thus  she  abandoned  her  whaler.  linaKiiu" 
their  feelinKs,  alone  in  an  open  boat,  without  food,  twenty-t'we  milts  fnm  the  nearest  land,  and 
that  land  the  enemy's  fortress,  with  nothing  but  fot:r  and  foes  around  them.  Suildenly  a  swirl 
alongside,  and  up,  if  y>u  please,  pops  His  Britannic  Majesty's  submarine  'E-4,'  oviens  his  conning- 
tower,  takes  them  all  on  board,  shuts  up  again,  ilives,  and  brinurs  them  home,  25il  miles.  Is  not 
that    magnificent'?    No   novel   would    dare    face    the   critics    with    an    eiiisode   'ike  that    to    it,    oxiept 

perhaps  Jules   Verne's  :  and  all  true" 


any  other  craft  from  being  blown  up 
Ijy  stationary  mines;  that  aeroplanes 
can  detect  it  and  drop  bombs  on  it; 
that  if  trapped  in  a  harbor  or  in  shal- 
low water  it  can  be  caught  by  drag- 
nets no  matter  how  (juietly  it  may 
"go  to  sleep  on  the  bottom." 

The  chief  objection  is  the  slow 
speed,  which  at  the  present  time 
ranges  from  eight  to  fourteen  knots 
under  water  and  up  to  twenty  knots 
on  the  surface.  The  battleships  make 
twenty-one,  large  cruisers  twenty- 
eight  and  light-armored  cruisers  up 
to  thirty  knots.  The  submarine, 
therefore,  cannot  reach  a  position 
from  which  she  can  launch  a  torpedo 
which  will  hit  by  overtaking  her 
(luarry,  but  must  depend  upon  stealth 
and  pure  chance  in  much  greater  de- 
gree than  upon  the  difficult  estima- 
tion of  intersecting  courses. 

The  recent  action,  as  well  as  the 
two  earlier  instances  in  which  during 
the  present  war  the  submarine  has 
done  successful  work,  meets  several 
of  the  objections  by  the  logic  of  dem- 
onstrated fact.  The  small  British 
cruiser  "Pathfinder"  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  400  miles  from  the  Ger- 
man coast.  Here  the  attacking  boat 
was  a  long  way  from  her  base,  be- 
sides invading  the  enemy's  waters. 
The  small  German  cruiser  "Hela"  is 
reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
British  submarine  while  in  the  har- 
bor of  Bremerhaven — an  almost  in- 
credible statement  in  view  of  the  ob- 
stacles offered.  In  the  late  encounter 
the  three  British  cruisers  when  at- 
tacked were  steaming  in  column — so 
that  their  speed  did  not  prevent  the 
assaulting  submarine  reaching  an  ad- 
vantageous firing  position.  In  fact, 
they  were  taken  entirely  unawares, 
and  the  loss  of  the  "Hogue"  and  the 
"Cressy"  was  besides  favored  by  the 
bad  judgment  of  their  respective 
commanders.  The  "Aboukir"  was 
sunk  first,  and  the  other  ships  were 
destroyed  while  endeavoring  to  res- 
cue her  people.  If  the  "Cressy"  and 
the  "Hogue"  supposed  that  the 
"Aboukir"  had  struck  a  stationary 
mine,  the  last  place  for  them  to  go 
was  directly  into  the  same  mine  field. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  recog- 
nized the  presence  of  a  submarine, 
they  knew  that  their  safety  lay  in 
their  superior  speed,  and  that  the 
worst  thing  possible  was  to  make 
themselves  into  stationary  targets. 
The  British  Admiralty  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  proclaim  that  rescue 
work  in  the  Royal  Navy  should  not 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  victory — a 
platitude  worthy  of  the  immortal 
Bunsby  even  if  applicable  to  present 
conditions  when  no  foe  was  in  sight. 

Submarine  warfare  has  been 
talked  about  for  centuries.  There  was 
some  of  it  in  the  Civil  War.  none  in 
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the  Spanish  War,  and  the  Russians 
had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  energy 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  any  wise 
effectively  against  the  Japanese.  The 
modern  rise  began  when  Greece 
bought  some  Nordenfelt  boats  in 
1887  and  appropriately  tested  them 
in  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  thereby  in- 
citing the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  make 
a  similar  purchase  and  to  emulate 
Xerxes  by  personally  directing  their 
trials  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  France 
built  her  first  submarine  in  1888,  and 
besides  France,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Austria  started  sub- 
marine construction  before  either 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
The  first  British  boats  were  identical 
with  the  six  Holland  submarines  au 
thorized  by  Congress  in  1900,  and 
they  seem  archaic  beside  the  submar- 
ines of  today.  They  were  but  sixty- 
three  feet  long,  of  120  tons  displace- 
ment and  had  a  speed  when  sub- 
merged of  seven  knots  for  a  four 
hours'  run.  On  the  surface  their 
range  of  action  was  about  400  miles. 
Germany  launched  her  first  boat  at 
Kiel  in  1905.  It  was  of  240  tons  dis- 
placement, 128  feet  in  length  and  it.^ 
submerged  speed  was  nine  knots  and 
surface  speed  twelve  knots.  Today 
Germany  has  twenty-seven  submar- 
ines built  and  twelve  building.  Her 
earlier  boats  range  in  tonnage  from 
240  to  800  tons,  her  later  ones  up  to 
1000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  twenty 
knots  on  the  surface  and  radius  of 
action  over  2:i00  miles.  Great  Britain 
ha.s  seventy-five  submarines  built  and 
twenty  building.  Her  latest  type 
fi-]")  has  a  submerged  disphiff- 
ment  of  ]'>()()  tons,  f)il  motors  devel- 
oping 0500  horsepower  and  giving  a 
surface  speed  of  twenty-four  knots, 
while  the  electric  motors  for  sub- 
merged rruising  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping 2400  horsepower  and  a  speed 
of  eighteen  knoty.  This  is  the  highest 
sub-surface  speed  yet  attained,  the 
next  being  15.0  knots,  for  which  the 
new  French  submarine  "Arfhimedi.'" 
ha«  been  designed.  The  greatest  en- 
durance HO  far  inflifjited  is  that  of 
the  two  new  submarines  just  com- 
pleted for  Aii'^tralia.  which  are  aairl 


to  be  capable  of  making  the  voyage 
thither  from  England  under  their 
own  oil  engines.  The  foregoing  will 
perhaps  sufficiently  show  that  the 
submarine  of  today  is  not  a  little 
craft  barely  able  to  protect  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  harbor,  but  a  powerful 
seagoing  submersible  cruiser,  in  some 
instances  over  200  feet  long  and 
much  larger  than  many  of  the  gun- 
boats and  small  cruisers  which  fig- 
ured in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars. 

Germany  has  a  very  highly  organ- 
ized submarine  corps  which  includes 
123  officer  specialists.  Her  submarine 
flotillas  have  constantly  been  engaged 
in  maneuvers  under  most  severe  sea- 
going conditions.  It  has  not  been  the 
German  policy  to  multiply  submar- 
ines to  any  such  extent  as  have  the 
British  and  French,  but  rather  to 
possess  a  smaller  number — as  one  of 
the  leading  German  experts  recently 
put  it — "all  ready  for  service  and  all 
successfully  constructed  for  use  in 
the  high  seas."  The  semi-official  Na- 
val Annual  published  in  Germany, 
which  is  a  fairly  reliable  exponent 
of  Germany's  naval  policy,  does  not 
concur  with  Admiral  Scott  in  his 
estimate  of  the  submarine's  powers, 
but  considers  that  it  will  always  re- 
main a  subsidiary  arm,  especially 
fitted  to  perform  by  day  what  the 
destroyer  can  do  at  night. 

Submarine  development  in  Great 
Britain  has  gone  on  with  even  great- 
er rapidity  than  in  Germany.  Espe- 
cial effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  radius  of  action  and  sea-keeping 
qualities  of  the  new  boats,  and  to 
augment  the  distance  out  to  sea  at 
which  they  can  attack  an  enemy's 
fleet  so  as  to  pr(!vent  the  latter  from 
getting  within  range  of  harbors  to 
be  defended.  Of  late  there  has  been 
some  discussjfjn  whether  harbors 
cannot  be  betlcr  protected  by  sub- 
marines than  liy  stationary  fortifica- 
tions, and  th«'  .ifrirmative  has  been 
maintained  ])y  distinguished  military 
authority.  There  are  also  rumrjrs  of 
Mritish  subnursible  cruisers  far 
larger  than  ariv  yet  built,  and  <!ven 
attaining  a  length  of  500  feet.  Nf) 
one  knows  tvh'-ther  these  reports  nrc 
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well  founded  or  not,  as,  of  course,  all 
information  regarding  such  ships  is 
secret  and  carefully  guarded. 

Great  Britain's  submarine  corps 
has  268  officers  and  3000  men.  Her 
boats  go  far  out  to  sea  without  any 
attendant  vessels  and  entirely  on 
their  own  resources,  and  have  rather 
a  predilection  for  doing  so  in  bad 
weather. 

The  task  of  keeping  th^  German 
fleet  shut  up  in  its  harbors  was  trou- 
blesome enough  as  it  stood.  It  will 
he  rendered  more  so  now  by  the  dem- 
onstrated imminence  of  submarine 
attack.  Nothing  is  more  nerve-rack- 
ing, nothing  more  wearing,  nothing 
mf»re  threatening  to  the  morale  of  a 
(•n!W  than  .such  work  as  this.  Not 
only  must  the  ship  keep  the  sea  be- 
fore a  hostile  coast  and  be  constantly 
in  motion,  but  there  is  no  instant 
night  or  day  when  she  mav  not  find 
herself  literally  blown  to  fragments. 
And  it  is  upon  the  strength  of  human 
nerves  rather  than  upon  the  strength 
of  armament  thai  naval  success  to- 
day depenrls. 

No  one;  has  yet  found  out  any  way 
Ity  which  vessels  at  sea  can  certainly 
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IHE  VULNERABILITY  OK  THK  SUBMARINE— HOW  A   BATTLESHIP  CAN  SINK   HER 

Til  ■  ler  between  the   British  cniiaer  "BirminBhiim"  and   the  German   liiibniarine   "U-15."   When   once  the  Kubmarine  came  within   effective   range 

»•  I  ahutb  sma^heil  the  iieridcope — th^  tube   fitted  with  mirrors  by    which   the  man   at   the  wheel  in   the   interior  of  the  boat  Hii^hts   his  course — 

whu n  1^  iiiout  four  inchea  in  diameter  and  projects  a  foot  above  the  surlare.  (No.  1)  Then  the  submarine  dive<l  (illicitly  to  lose  herself  (No.  2),  but 
waa,  of  course,  forceil  .sooiitr  ur  later  to  ri->e  hiiib  enoutih  to  brinK  her  conning  tower  above  the  water  so  thai  her  officer  could  lake  his  bearings 
I  No.  3).  The  "Birmintfham"  was  on  the  watch  and  as  soon  as  the  wash  from  the  t.ubmarine  was  noticed  they  opened  fire.  A  shell  struck  the  con- 
ning tower  and  wrenched  it  off,  leaving  a  ttreat  gap   thru   which  the   water    poured    (No.   4).   The  safety  of   the  submarine  depends   upon   its   ability   to 

keep   its    periscope   from   beini;  discovered  and  shot   away 


detect  the  advent  of  a  hostile  sub- 
marine. Nothing  can  be  done  but  to 
watch  unceasingly  the  adjacent  sur- 
face of  the  sea  for  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  oncoming  submar- 
ine's conning  tower  when  she  rises 
for  an  instant  to  get  the  bearings  of 
her  prey  and  then  shoot  at  it.  Or 
perhaps  one  may  glimpse  the  still 
smaller  top  of  her  periscope  and  the 
little  wake  it  makes  as  it  cuts  thru 
the  waves.  But  when  there  is  fog  on 
the  water  these  may  be  invisible  and 
at  night,  altho  the  beam  of  an  elec- 
tric light  may  be  used  to  sweep  the 
sea,  it  is  of  questionable  advantage, 
since  it  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  as- 
sailant. 

There  is  a  great  dearth  of  sugges- 
tions. One  distinguished  strategist 
recommends  that  the  blockading 
British  fleet  remain  out  of  sight  of 
the  enemy's  ports  during  the  day  and 
shift  their  positions  every  night  as 
the  only  possible  safeguard  against 
attack.  While  this  no  doubt  is  pro- 
foundly applicable  to  the  conditions 
attending  Nelson's  blockade  of  the 
French  fleet  in  Toulon,  it  is  now 
something  over  a  century  out  of  date. 
As  the  British  fleet  protects  the  Brit- 
ish coast  at  the  same  time  it  bottles 
the  German  fleet,  no  possible  reason 
suggests  itself  why  it  ever  should  be 
within  sight  of  the  German  coa^t,  or 
why  it  could  not  with  greater  effi- 
ciency patrol  the  North  Sea  some 
hundred  miles  therefrom. 

Two  mechanical  expedients  for 
neutralizing  torpedo  attack  are  under 
discussion,  one  old  and  the  other  new. 
The  old  one  is  the  division  of  the 
ship's  hull  into  many  small  compart- 
ments in  order  to  localize  the  de- 
struction, in  the  same  way  that  in- 
juries due  to  striking  a  rock  or  an 
iceberg  have  been  localized.  But  rocks 
and  icebergs  do  not  explode  and  cel- 
lular subdivision  is  no  safeguard  at 
all  against  a  2P2-inch  automobile 
torpedo  having  in  its  war-head  near- 
ly 300  pounds  of  so  frightful  an  ex- 
plosive as  T.  N.  T.  (trinitrotoluene) 
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and  capable  of  traversing  a  range  of 
al)out  four  and  a  half  miles  at  a 
speed  of  nearly  forty  miles  an  hour. 
That  is  what  the  new  German  tor- 
pedo can  apparently  do. 

Battleships  are  like  armadilloes, 
plentifully  sheathed  on  their  backs 
and  soft  underneath,  where  the  tor- 
pedoes mainly  get  them,  but  unlike 
armadilloes  they  cannot  roll  them- 
selves up  with  their  hard  side  out- 
side. One  of  the  foremost  naval  archi- 
tects, Sir  John  Biles,  after  admitting 
the  fallibility  of  multitudinous  com- 
partments, proposed  the  other  day  at 
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a  scientific  meeting  that  the  ships' 
bottoms  shall  also  be  armored,  even 
at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  speed 
two  knots  per  hour,  but  the  assem- 
bled scientists  who  formed  his  au- 
dience and  discussed  his  paper  firmly 
declined  the  suggestion. 

Our  Navy  Department  is  reported 
to  be  experimenting  on  detectors  de- 
pending on  sound  indications.  Peo- 
ple who  have  invented  other  things 
may  submit  them  if  they  like — and 
if  their  devices  are  adopted  their 
executors  may  collect  pay,  if  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  appropriate  funds 
therefor  after  a  judgment  has  been 
obtained  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Kaiser's  ships  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  under-water  work  since 
they  can  send  their  submarines  to 
sea  at  will,  while  it  is  excessively  dif- 
ficult, if  not  practically  impossible, 
for  British  submarines  to  get  into 
German  harbors  to  "dig  out  the  Ger- 
man fleet."  Even  if  they  could  elude 
the  thickly  planted  mines  there  are 
still  the  booms  closing  the  port  en- 
trances and  also  the  entangling  nets. 

When  the  fleets  meet  in  actual  bat- 
tle, the  submarines  will  play  their 
part  in  the  melee,  and  probably  a 
sinister  one  for  both  sides.  They  may 
cooperate  with  aeroplanes  and  use 
t;hem  as  their  eyes,  or  they  may  in 
assailant  flotillas  drive  the  enemy's 
escaping  vessels  upon  the  stationary 
mine  fields.  His  Britannic  Majesty 
has  no  lack  of  gallant  young  officers 
who,  to  the  bottoms  of  their  souls, 
will  envy  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
Weddingsen,  of  the  Imperial  German 
Navy  his  iron  cross  and  the  sure 
promotion  which  he  has  so  "brilliantly 
won,  and  who  will  clamor  for  oppor- 
tunity to  excel  him.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  The 
significant  thing  is  that  the  change 
from  naval  warfare  in  two  dimen- 
sions to  naval  warfare  in  three  has 
begun. 

To  see  it  develop,  watch  the  sub- 
marines! 

Nfir  \\>rk  City 
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'•  lit  "x  I  morfllriB  ry   inl<T»T<l  nt   lhi»  morrn-nt,   bTmio   it    nhown    a    IJrilish    Hulimiirinc    "tiicrpHBfulIy    t(irpf(l(iin>f    a     balllrship     of 

'Vhf   ri,iirmf   1,1   ih«'    t«rp»-flo   ran    >«■    rlcnrly   necn    l>v    the   white-  wator  churrnMl   up   by   itB   hctcwh,   iillhoiiKh   il    hiut   been   truvi-linK 

If.    Tb<'    torpMlo    In    th»'    picture    miKii'    '''•  RuppOHfd    to  hiivi-   ticcn    (Irrd    from   Homcwh'Tc    near   t  lie  hIci'ti   of   llii"  Hiib- 

>'■    triitn    which    il    Wfui    flrcrl    wa»    nt    ilic    Irfjw,    tuit    the    vchkcI    in    rininK    to    the    HiirfiK-c    haM    moved    a   nliort    dlslniice 

.,.\.    .....    i,,p,.,|_    f^   f,.y/   Hecondu   ftfl<r    tho   dhol,    the   Hiilimarine    bax    come    to    the-   Kiirface    to    inform    the    l)allleHhip 

'  op*-     the    tub*'    thru    which    »he    hci-m    when    under    the    waler-cnn    t>e    Heen    nlandinK    out    with    the 

he   lop  of    the    perincope.    would,    of    roiirne,    lie    iiidden    when    the    lorpe(lr>    whh    fired.    A    Htory    of    one 

l«»i    f(i(«n»>«'uvr«ii    wmi    recently   Hcnt  to  Sir    IVrcv    ScotI,   by  an    ofUcer   in   the   cruiHer   concerned.   "Duiiint    hiHt 

lima    nrmored   cruiiier  in    the   North   Hen.    We   bad    nn    iilea    thai   Hut)marlnr'H    were   aliout,    becuiiHe   Heveral    of  our 

• '■    we    bad    Ix-en    Ibe    prevl'iim    riny.    We   cotiHopieiit  ly    were    IteepiiiK    a    parlicularlv    liriitht     looluiut    for   them. 

ly    calm,    and   'piiie  clear.    'I  o   our   dinmay,    one    currie    lo    the   nurface    Ichh    than    a    bundled    yardH    from    uh. 

.1.^/1   you.    and    cinlrri    you   out    of  action.'"    In    actual    war    the    mdimarine    would    normally    not    xbovv    herHcIf 

Hut    when    the    Krilinh    nubmarfne    "K-!»  "   mink    the  "Mela"  Mhe  diHcoveretl   fier    within    ranife   uuile   unexpectedly,    diveil 
r'ia0   In   ■   >|uart*r  of   an    hour   and  naw   tho  "Helk"  alnkinic,   nme   auain    after   anolber  llfleen  minulen  iukI  found  ber  Kone 


VVHFRF  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  ARE  SUFFERING 


SPECIAL  COKKKSPONDKNCK   FROM   THK   WAR  ZONK  TO  TlIK    INDKPKNDKNT 
BY   MAJOR   LOUIS   LIVINCSTON   SEAMAN 


On  the  day  of  the  Zeppelin  ma.s- 
Hacre  at  Antwerp  Major  Seaman  aent 
the     fulUnviny     letter     to     I'reaident 
Wilson: 
"My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

"Freferriny  liberty  of  speech  to 
military  or  other  service  where  it  is 
denied,  especially  when  silence  would 
be  a  crime  ayainst  humanity,  I  here- 
with tender  my  resiynation  as  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army." 

The  followiny  correspondence, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
censorship,  hints  at  the  pitifid  suf- 
ferings of  which  Major  Seaman  has 
been  a  witness,  and  which  impelled 
him  to  take  this  action.  —  THE 
Editor. 

1AM  writing  from  the  Hotel  de 
la  Paix  in  Ghent,  the  city  whose 
people  for  two  thousand  years 
have  done  so  much  to  wring  from 
their  rulers  the  concessions  upon 
which  constitutional  government  is 
founded.  In  feudal  days  it  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  Free  Cities  of 
Europe,  and  its  historic  monuments 
bear  witness  to  the  part  it  played 
during  the  Reformation.  I  believe  no 
city  on  earth  has  contributed  more 
to  the  development  of  civilization 
than  Ghent.  Here,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember ne.xt,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  celebrate  in  the 
old  Convent  des  Chartreux  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
England  and  America.  Two  months 
ago  in  the  Royal  Casino  and  Palais 
de  Fete  the  international  exhibition 
of  flowers  was  held.  France  sent 
many  roses  of  rarest  hue  and  variety, 
many  of  which  still  adorn  the  exten- 
sive e.xhibition  grounds,  and  in  the 
Palais  de  Danse,  the  French  Opera 
Company  made  gay  music. 

But  what  a  change!  The  Palais  de 
Fete  is  now  a  Palais  de  Misere, 
transformed  almost  in  a  night.  Four- 
teen thousand  desolate  peasant  wom- 
en and  little  children,  refugees  from 
the  country  near  Louvain,  Malines 
and  Termonde  "  whose  husbands  or 
fathers  or  brothers  had  been  butch- 
ered or  driven  to  parts  unknown, 
their  homes  pillaged  and  burnt,  their 
crops  destroyed,  their  only  posses- 
sions the  clothing  on  their  backs, 
have  been,  or  are  now,  being  shel- 
tered h«re.  Could  the  reader  but  hear 
for  himself  the  tales  of  suffering  and 
horror  that  come  from  every  mouth, 
or  see  the  ghastly  wounds  of  many 
— even  among  the  little  children — 
that  bear  testimony  to  the  agonies 
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they  have  undergone,  his  indignation 
would  knt)W  no  bounds. 

/  have  participated,  as  an  officer 
or  observer,  in  eight  campaigns,  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world, 
but  in  none  have  1  ever  witnessed 
such  exhibitions  of  atrocious  barbar- 
ism as  this  war  is  furnishing. 

Thank  Heaven,  there  is  another 
side  to  this  dark  picture.  In  that 
Palais  de  Fete,  now  the  Palais  de 
Misere,  the  Red  Cross  is  doing  a  no- 
ble work  of  re.scue  and  mercy.  Refu- 
gees are  carefully  treated,  clothed 
and  housed.  Many  had  not  tasted 
food  for  two  days  preceding  their  ar- 
rival here.  M.  de  Bruyne,  who  so  ably 
represented  the  Burgomaster  at  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Peace 
Celebration  Committee  in  America, 
is  supervising  the  disposition  of  the 
victims,  some  fourteen  thousand  in 
number,  in  a  systematic  way,  send- 
ing them  to  suburban  villages  where 
houses  are  open  to  them,  shipping 
them  to  England,  and  so  distributing 
them  that  they  may  eventually  be  re- 
patriated. I  was  informed  at  Ostend 
that  children  under  fifteen  would  not 
be  received  in  England  as  refugees, 
but  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
Government  is  welcoming  all. 


THE   RED   CROSS   NEED 

The  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the 
countries  now  engaged  in  the  war 
are  among  the  strongest  and  most 
efficient  in  the  world,  but  the  best 
they  can  do  falls  hopelessly  short 
of  meeting  the  situation. 

Official  reports  give  little  definite 
information  of  losses,  but  the  num- 
ber ivounded  is  already  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  hospitals 
have  been  filled,  public  and  private 
buildings  have  been  taken  for  hos- 
pitals; and  still  they  come  in  ever 
increasing  numbers. 

Some  of  the  wounded  are  taken 
into  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  on 
the  battlefields.  But  still  other  thou- 
sands lie  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
bleak  battlefields,  or  crawl  into  the 
villages  in  such  numbers  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  for  them;  and  to 
these,  the  end  comes  from  thirst 
and  exposure  and  uncared-for 
wounds. 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  the 
Atnerican  Red  Cross  can  do  too 
much  or  eriough.  Nurses  and  sur- 
geons are  needed  more  and  more, 
and  ahvays  more  of  them.  And 
medical  and  hospital  supplies  in 
such  quantities  are  needed  as  we 
can  never  hope  to  exceed. 

The  help  ivhich  our  Red  Cross  is 
able  to  give  ivill  be  limited  only  by 
the  generosity  of  the  American 
people. 


The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
(Jhent  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
It  has  many  hospitals  (ambulances 
as  they  are  called  here)  under  its 
direction  and  is  working  most  effi- 
ciently and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  military  authorities.  The  most 
severely  wounded  are  sent  to  the 
military  hospital,  while  others  are 
distril)uted  to  the  hotels,  schools, 
convents,  private  houses  and  private 
clinics  whif'h  have  been  thrown  open 
for  them.  At  present  comparatively 
few  of  the  severely  wounded  remain, 
the  majority  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  cities  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  Thou- 
sands of  empty  beds,  with  attend- 
ants and  nurses  from  the  most  aris- 
tocratic and  highly  cultured  families 
of  the  land,  are  waiting  the  arrival 
of  more,  ready  to  care  for  them  with 
gentleness  and  skill,  German  and 
Belgian  alike,  in  surroundings  of 
elegance  such  as  the  majority  of 
them  never  dreamed  of. 

Many  of  the  shrapnel  wounds  are 
terrible,  shattering  bony  structure 
and  causing  extensive  laceration  of 
tissue.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
bullet  wounds  are  found  in  the  legs 
and  feet,  showing  that  the  Germans, 
who  shoot  from  the  hip,  are  firing 
low.  The  Belgian  shoots  from  the 
shoulder.  Dr.  Dulet  in  Anvers  has  a 
dum-dum  ball  which  he  extracted 
from  a  wounded  Belgian.  Many  of 
the  invalided  suffer  from  extreme  ex- 
haustion, after  their  three  days'  in- 
cessant fighting,  but  they  soon  rally 
and  beg  to  return  to  the  colors. 

The  three  characteristics  of  the 
Belgian  people  that  have  most  deeply 
impressed  me  during  the  past  month 
are  their  patriotism,  their  bravery 
and  their  gentleness.  In  the  military, 
civic  and  Red  Cross  hospitals  of 
Bruges,  .Ostende,  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp, over  forty  of  which  I  have  vis- 
ited, the  wounded  German  soldier  has 
always  received  as  careful  surgical, 
medical  and  nursing  care  as  the  Bel- 
gian whom  he  came  to  murder,  for 
this  most  unjust  war  was  deliberate- 
ly planned  for  conquest  and  exter- 
mination. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
this  monstrous  holocaust  the  justice, 
the  honors  and  the  humanities  be- 
long to  Belgium.  When  the  victorious 
allies  make  their  triumphant  entry 
into  Berlin  (and  I  believe  they  will)  I 
the  Belgian  should  have  the  line,  and  i 
royal  restitution  should  bo  made  for 
his  sacrifice,  in  memory  of  T.itV*. 
Malines  and  Louvain.  All  honor  to 
little  Belgium! 

Chcnt,  litlgium 


WHAT    IS    BEHIND    THE    ARMIES? 


A    CONSIDERATION    OF    THE    RESOURCES    OF 
THE  NATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  were  too  many  unknown 
quantities  for  any  one  to  be 
certain  of  his  ground.  Were  the 
dreadnoughts  to  fall  the  easy  prey 
of  the  submarines?  Had  the  airship 
made  fortifications  useless?  Had 
France  become  decadent  or  England 
slothful?  Was  the  untried  German 
war-machine  of  real  efficiency?  Might 
not  some  secret  invention  or  some  un- 
suspected weakness  on  one  side  or 
the  other  determine  which  was  the 
stronger  in  a  few  weeks? 

But  now  at  the  end  of  two  months 
some  of  the  doubtful  points  have 
been  cleared  up.  The  seven  nations 
have  been  tried  by  fire  and  none  of 
them  has  been  found  wanting.  No 
fatal  weakness  has  been  disclosed; 
no  country  has  been  disgraced  by 
cowardice.  The  Austrians  have  un- 
deniably been  badly  beaten  in  Gal- 
icia,  but  since  they  have  held  out  for 
many  weeks  against  a  greater  force 
in  an  unfortified  country,  it  would  be 
rash  to  charge  them  with  gross  in- 
competence. Thru  French  reports  we 
learn  that  some  of  their  troops  fled 
over-hastily  from  the  field,  but  cer- 
tainly the  army  as  a  whole  has  shown 
quite  another  temper.  The  German 
army  has  demonstrated  its  efficiency, 
but  France  was  not  taken  by  sur- 
prize. On  the  contrary  the  surprize 
was  that  the  French  put  up  so  strong 
a  resistance  and  that  the  English 
were  so  prompt.  Since  most  of  what 
we  hear  from  the  field  comes  from 
English  instead  of  the  French,  we 
naturally  get  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  British  contingent.  The  force 
coming  from  across  the  Channel 
probably  did  not  form  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  Allied  army,  and  altho 
the  moral  eff'ect  of  these  reinforce- 
ments must  have  been  great  and  the 
work  they  did  in  holding  the  left 
wing  was  fine,  yet  seeing  how  it 
turned  out,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  French  alone  might  have 
brought  the  German  army  to  a  stand- 
still long  enough  for  Russia  to  gather 
her  vast  forces  to  the  attack. 

Since,  then,  all  parties  have  proved 
their  courage  and  ability  and  there 
Ih  so  far  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  one  of  them  ha.H  a  concealed 
weapon  of  decisive  weight  to  throw 
into  the  Hcale,  the  war  seems  likely 
U>  become  a  test  of  real  strength, 
moral  and  physical,  active  or  poten- 
tial. In  1H78,  when  f-ord  Mefworisfifjld 
nc.nt  H  British  fleet  to  protect  'I'urkey 
against  flu.ssia,  the  feeling  of  the 
p»'Ople  found  expression  in  ffunt's 
rrni^ic.  hall  song: 


We  don't  want  to  fight,  yet  by  Jingo! 

if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men, 

and  got  the  money  too. 

England  is  on  the  other  side  now, 
but  her  position  remains  the  same, 
and  the  old  song,  that  gave  a  new 
word  to  our  language,  could  still  ex- 
press her  sentiments.  Earl  Kitchener 
coolly  talks  about  a  three-year  war 
and  asks  for  a  million  men  immedi- 
ately. "Never  mind  the  drilling  of 
them;  teach  them  how  to  shoot." 
Winston  Churchill  says  that  the  war 
will  be  fought  out  "with  silver  bul- 
lets." Now  Great  Britain  has  more  of 
these  silver  bullets  in  her  banks  than 
any  other  nation  has,  more  than  any 
nation  has  had  in  all  history  before. 
A  hundred  years  ago  she  financed  a 
continental  war  against  the  French 
emperor  and  she  is  today  vastly  bet- 
ter able  to  finance  a  similar  war 
against  the  German  emperor.  The 
average  Englishman  is  the  richest 
man  in  the  world ;  next  to  him  stands 
the  Frenchman,  and  third,  if  we  do 
not  include  the  American,  is  the  Bel- 
gian. The  wealth  of  Germany  has 
been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  any  other  in  recent  years,  but 
she  is  still  behind  her  antagonists  on 
the  west  tho  ahead  of  the  nations 
now  fighting  on  the  east,  Austria 
and  Russia.  Estimates  of  national 
wealth  are  variously  calculated  and 
cannot  be  exact  because  values  are 
largely  conventional  and  prospective, 
but  the  following  figures  are  proba- 
bly sufl^ciently  close  to  give  at  least 
the  relative  rank  of  the  nations 
named  in  individual  wealth: 

Wealth  Per  Capita 

United     Kingdom $1780 

1<"  ranee 1700 

United    States 1300 

fiolgium 1200 

Germany 920 

Austria   500 

Russia   250 

But  the  wealth  of  the  United  King- 
dom does  not  represent  the  wealth 
of  the  British  Empire,  for  in  the  do- 
minions beyond  the  sea  there  are 
nearly  half  as  many  more  subjects  of 
King  George  who  are  individually 
al^out  as  well  off  as  those  in  the 
iMother  (Country.  They  have  hitherto 
contributed  nothing  to  the  defense  of 
the  Empire  except  of  late  a  little  to 
the  navy,  but  in  this  emergency  they 
will  doubtless  be  as  ready  wit,h 
money  as  with  men. 

"We've  got  the  ships."  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Winston 
Churchill,  says: 

We  Htfirted  with  a  suhHtantiul  naval 
pr(!pond«;rance,  rnufh  more  like  2  to  1 
than  M't  to  10.  \n  the  next  twfrlvo 
monthH    wf   Hhsill    hav<-    twifc   uh    many 


battleships  completed  and  three  or 
four  times  as  many  cruisers  as  Ger- 
many. If  the  losses  were  even  equal,  our 
position  at  this  time  next  year  wouid 
be  far  stronger  than  it  is  today. 

Naval  warfare  is  more  a  matter  of 
chance  than  the  conflict  on  land.  A 
single  shell  or  torpedo  accidentally 
hitting  just  the  right  spot  will  sink 
a  dreadnought,  but  an  army  corps 
cannot  be  wiped  out  so  easily.  So  if 
the  war  is  a  long  one  the  ability  to 
build  ships  will  be  as  important  a 
factor  as  the  strength  of  the  fleet  in 
being,  and  here  again  England  has 
a  unique  advantage.  Every  year  the 
British  shipyards  have  turned  out 
more  vessels  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  Half  the  shipping 
of  the  world  sails  under  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  few  German  cruisers 
now  at  large  have  not  so  far  been  able 
to  make  any  serious  inroads  on  Brit- 
ish commerce. 

"We've  got  the  men."  Europe  is 
the  seat  of  war,  but  the  battle  is 
world-wide.  It  is  a  conflict  of  em- 
pires. Whatever  the  issue  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  maps  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  the  Pacific  will  be  changed  as 
much  as  Europe.  The  fate  of  every 
country  is  involved  except  the  Amer- 
ican republics,  protected,  as  they  have 
always  been,  by  the  egis  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  It  is  a  fight  about  col- 
onies, for  colonies  and  by  colonies. 
France  has  drawn  her  troops  from 
Algeria  and  Senegal;  Russia  from 
Siberia  and  Manchuria;  England 
from  India,  South  Africa,  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  Al- 
lies outnumber  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary six  to  one.  if  we  count 
the  population  of  their  territories, 
but  actually  the  odds  against  them 
are  greater  than  this,  because  such 
weak  and  scattered  colonies  as  Ger- 
many has  are  no  help  to  her,  while 
England,  France  and  Russia  are  able 
to  enlist  in  defense  of  their  cause 
the  alien  peoples  under  their  rule. 
Bismarck  shared  the  theory  of  the 
Little  Englanders  that  native  colo- 
nies are  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength.  Only  the  bold  im- 
agination of  Beaconsfiold  grasped  the 
possibilities  of  Asiatic  dominion,  and 
in  1H78  he  startled  Eur()i)e  by  order- 
ing the  Sepoys  to  Malta.  There  were 
only  a  few  thousand  of  them,  but 
when  it  was  realized  that  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain had  there  a  population  of  three 
hundred  millions  to  draw  upon,  the 
(•f)ngress  of  Berlin  listened  attentive- 
ly to  what  Tiord  Beaconsficld  had  to 
say. 

So  now  the  presence  of  the  Sikha 
in  Franco  has  a  value  far  above  their 
fighting  strength.  The  tncrc  fact  that 
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1.  Behjium.  The  Germans  conquered  all  Belgium  except 
Antwerp  early  in  August. 

'1.  France.  Germans  invaded  France  as  far  as  Paris  in  Au- 
gust, but  in  September  were  driven  half-way  back  to  the  Iielgi:iu 
frontier. 

■  I.  East  Prussia.  Russians  occupied  East  Prussia  as  far  as 
Konigsberg,  but  a  counter-attack  by  the  Germans  drove  them 
back. 

4.  Galicia.  Russians  defeated  Austrians  and  now  occupy 
eastern  half  of  the  pi'ovince. 

5.  Seriia.  War  began  by  Austrian  attack  on  Belgrade.  Ser- 
vians and  Montenegrins  invade  Bosnia. 

6.  North  Sea.     Three  British  crui.sers  sunk  by  submarines. 

7.  Baltic.  German  warships  attack  Russian  vessels  and  naval 
stations.  German  cruiser  "Magdeburg"  destroyed. 

8.  Cattaro.     French  fleet  repeatedly  bombards  Austrian  port. 

in  this  hour  of  distress  Great  Britain 
can  bring  native  troops  from  India 
instead  of  having  to  send  English 
troops  there  to  put  down  a  native  in- 
surrection is  worth  many  an  army 
corps.  Both  Mohammedans  and  Hin- 
dus, native  princes  and  nationalist 
leaders,  have  not  only  declared  their 
20 


THE   WOK 

THE  COUNTRIES  WHICH  ARE  INVOLVED  ANI 

9.  Off  African  Coast.  "Kaiser  Wilhclm  der  Grosse,"  a  North 
German  Lloyd  steamer  ct)nverted  into  a  cruiser,  was  sunk  by 
British  cruiser  "Hightiyer"  August  27. 

10.  Togoland.  British  trcwps  seize  the  German  colony,  Au- 
gust 26. 

11.  German  Southwest  Africa.  Fighting  on  Orange  River  and 
Walfish  Bay  between   Germans  and  South  African  Union  troops. 

12.  Oerman  East  Africa.  Several  engagements  between  small 
forces  of  Germans  and  English  along  I^ake  Nyasa. 

13.  British  East  Africa.  Invaded  by  Germans  from  German 
East  Africa. 

14.  Zanzibar.  British  cruiser  "Pegasus,"  while  repairing  in 
the  harbor,  sunk  by  German  cruiser  "Kiinigsberg." 

15.  Dar-es-Salaum.  British  cruiser  "Pegasus"  bombarded  the 
chief  port  of  German  East  Africa,  sinking  a  gunboat  and  tioatiiig 
dry dock. 


sympathy  but  proffered  their  serv- 
ices. It  does  not  now  seem  probable 
that  Japan  will  be  called  upon  to 
fulfil  the  obligation,  to  which  she  is 
bound  by  treaty,  to  protect  British 
interests  in  India.  Evidently  the  agi- 
tation in  India  has  had  for  its  aim 
not  so  much  the  throwing  off  of  Brit- 


ish sovereignty  as  to  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  industrial  and  political 
autonomy.  Certainly  the  English  peo- 
ple will  be  less  reluctant  after  the 
war  to  grant  these  legitimate  aspira- 
tit)ns  for  a  larger  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  tlie  developjuent  of  na- 
tive ii\dustries. 


\)K  WAR 

PLACES  WHERE   FIGHTING   HAS  OCCURRED 

16.  liau  of  /{cn(/al.     German   <ruinvr  "Emdcn"  <Mi»tiirc<l   o\kU\ 
'  ■  more   Hritinh   nti:itinHh\ii». 

17.  Kinuf:hnu.  .l!ii>Jiri<-H<-  find  UritiMh  attnfkinK  Uk-.  Goiiriiiri 
'w  III  'J'<<inj{-t(io  in  U-rrifory  I<-jih<'<I  hy  China  to  (iciiii.'iny  in   ]S!>8. 

-.     Liidronf.H.     Th»;w    islanflH,    whirh    vn-rc,    all    »'X<fi)t    'Jiuim, 
i  by  Hpjiin  to  <U:nu»i\y  in   ]S!><>,  have  hfi-n  Hc'y/.i'A  by   IJritJHli. 

19.  Carolini:  iHlnndn.  lioiiKht  from  Hpain  by  fJcrriuiny  in  iSOft, 
'•iwwj  by  Aimtniiian  <-xi»c<lition.   Yajj  iH  rabb'  and   wircb-HH  station. 

20,  ItiHmnri.k  Art hi/irlnf/o.  I'oirncrly  N<;w  I'.rifain  Aicliipf! 
'f.     A.,,,,,.^,.,1    f,y    ^;,.rrnany    18H4.    AuHtralian    i!Xpf«lition    <a|»turcK 

,Vcw   fornnicrn,  aftr;r  nbarp  fijcbt. 

-..  i,;,-,,.r  WHhr.lm'H  [jiind.  AiiMtralian  expedition  annexes  tbe 
'•iflljan  part  of  New  Guinea.  The  Moiitlifrn  part  already  bilonxed 
,  l\.,.  K      '-riljjin  erinirnonwealth. 

"'-  ''/.      New   Zeabind   expedition   wWa-h  Hnvnii   and    llpobi 

lai..-     I  ujiiibi  and  other  Samoan  iMJandK  beb.riK  to  United  States. 


2.'5.  Off  the  Brazilian  Coast.  The  G('iinan  cruiser  "Dresden" 
has  been  preyinjj  npon  tlie  IJritisii  steainsiiips  fi-om  Buenos  Aires, 
.Mriiiicvideo  ami  .New  /eabind.  Tiie  J'ritish  i'reiKht(!r  "Ilolinwood" 
was  siinJt   AiiKiist  '21   iind   ten   otiier   Hrilish   vessels  are  missing. 

'24.  Solomon  Jslaiid.i.  Aiisti'aJian  expedition  seizes  the  Gerniiin 
islands  of  this  Kroiip,   I'uka  and   IJoiUKainviile. 

'2^>.  Kiimcruii.  Frencli  Kii>il)()at  "Snrpris(("  <»n  September  21 
attacked  Coeo  J'.ea<'h  and  took  posHeHsion  <)f  tiie  (Jerman  territory 
in  eqiiatoi'ial  Africa. 

Jtumania.  'I'iie  Uiiiiianiiin  troops  are  ninbiliziiiK  iui<l  may 
mnm  take  the  field  on   the   Itiissiaii   siib-. 

'rurlcai/.  The  Turkish  Heet  in  (he  IShick  Sea  lias  b«!en  re- 
inforced by  a  (iernian  dr<'a(lnoiiKht  and  cruiser-  and  war  l)et\veen 
ICiiHsia    and  Turkey    is   thought   to   be   imminent. 

—  Italy.  'J'he  Italian  army  is  mobili/.ed  and  the  Gov<'r-riment 
seems  disitoHed  to  join   the  AllieH. 


In  F^jfypt  also,  v/hcrc  disafFoction 

';ign*;fj  a  f<;w  yf;ar.H  a;<o,  thor«;  is  no 

T'Parent  fJiwpoHition  to  take  advari- 

'       f    Erit^larid'H   strait,   and    it   in 

il  if  ^'ven  the  prfxJarnation  by 

Sultan   of  a   Holy   War  aKain.st 

^kI»;I   would  raijH*!  .H<!rioiJH  diH- 

■  ■■,....(  I-  in   Afrif.a.  Th«;  Hritinh  ad- 


ministrator has  not  an  iiiK^ratiatinj? 
manner  toward  the  nativrs  and  he; 
rarely  Hympathizew  with  their  feel- 
iripf.H  and  deHiren,  t)ut  he  is  on  the 
wholf;  jij.st  and  eflif^ient  and  so  earns 
the  respert  if  not  the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple he  rules. 

The    most   strikinj;   d«'rrionstratiori 


of  the  siU'ccHH  of  British  imperial 
I)oli(:y  is  the  attitude  of  South  Af- 
rica. Twelve  years  aj?o  the  Roers  were 
fiKhliiiK  with  dcHixiration  apfainst  the 
Kn^lish  with  the  op<!n  oncrmrajfe- 
ment  of  the  (Jerman  I<]mperor.  Today 
the  con(|U(!red  Boers  have  prreater 
Irrf'dom  of  Mcif-jjfoverrimenl  than  they 
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had  while  nominally  independent. 
.1    Botha   is  about   to  take  thts 

.slider  the  tlag  he  once  fought, 

and  Lleneral  De  Wet  goes  to  France 
to  reinforce  his  former  enemy,  Gen- 
eral French.  Are  the  Poles  of  West 
Prussia  after  120  years,  and  the 
French  of  Alsace-Lorraine  after 
forty-four  years  of  Prussian  rule,  as 
loyal  to  Prussia,  or  are  the  Serbs  of 
Bosnia  as  loyai  to  Austria  after 
thirty-six  years  as  are  the  Boers  to 
(.Jreat  Britain? 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
once  gave  the  French  consul  a  box  on 
the  ear,  the  French  began  to  acquire 
African  territory  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  the  final  partition 
— or  at  least  the  partition  completed 
in  1914 — it  turned  out  that  she  had 
the  lion's  share.  The  French  hold- 
ings in  Africa  amount  to  more  than 
the  British  in  area,  altho  less  in 
population,  for  the  Sahara  desert 
forms  a  big  part  of  it. 

Now,  the  French  method  of  admin- 
istration is  entirely  different  from 
the  British,  but  may  be  said  to  be 
equally  successful  in  its  own  way. 
The  conquest  of  Morocco  has  been 
effected  in  the  last  three  years  with 
surprizing  ease  and  there  is  no  such 
antip'athy  to  French  rule  in  Tunis 
and  Algeria  as  has  been  manifested 
against  the  English  in  Egypt  and 
India.  Unlike  the  British  colonies, 
Algeria  is  represented  in  parliament 
and  the  Mohammedan  population  has 
considerable  power  in  the  local  ad- 
ministration. 

The  French  are  free  from  the  race 
prejudice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  They 
fraternize  and  amalgamate  with  the 
natives  on  the  Barbary  Coast  and  en- 
list them  in  their  armies,  as  they  did 
in  America.  The  horror  which  the 
Germans  have  for  the  "Black  Le- 
gions" reminds  us  of  the  tales  we 
heard  in  childhood  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  A  Senegalese  trooper 
was  detected  concealing  on  his  per- 
son the  head  of  a  German  to  carry 


home  as  an  emblem  of  his  prowess 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Indians 
under  French  othcers  used  to  scalp 
the  women  and  children  of  New  Eng- 
land as  well  as  British  soldiers.  To 
keep  order  in  Senegal  since  the  male 
soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Europe, 
the  French  have  organized  a  force  of 
Amazons,  not  an  unusual  thing  in 
Africa,  where  militancy  has  always 
played  a  large  part  in  the  feminist 
movement. 

The  Belgians  have  in  the  Kongo  a 
territory  of  immense  value,  both 
present  and  prospective.  A  few  years 
ago  Germany  and  France  came  near 
to  blows  over  the  question  of  which 
should  be  the  residuary  legatee  and 
get  the  Kongo  if  or  whenever  Bel- 
gium relinquished  it.  But  Belgium 
will  hold  on  to  the  Kongo  as  long  as 
possible,  for  it  is  worth  nearly  two 
dollars  a  year  to  every  Belgian  man, 
woman  and  child.  In  1911  the  Kongo 
produced  ten  million  dollars  worth  of 
rubber  and  two  million  of  ivory. 

But  the  Belgians  can  expect  nei- 
ther aid  nor  sympathy  from  the 
natives,  for  their  rule  has  been  more 
oppressive  than  any  of  the  other 
European  powers  in  Africa.  Egypt 
under  the  English  and  Algeria  under 
the  French  have  prospered  immense- 
ly and  increased  in  population,  but 
the  Kongo  under  the  Belgians  has 
been  devastated  and  the  natives  in 
many  places  exterminated.  The  Inde- 
pendent, on  November  5,  1905,  pub- 
lished photographs  of  men,  women 
and  children  whose  hands  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  Belgians  because  they 
failed  to  bring  in  the  tale  of  rubber 
demanded.  In  England  the  public  in- 
dignation at  Belgian  tyranny  was  so 
strong  that  the  British  Government 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Kongo  until 
May  29,  1913,  five  years  after  the 
late  King  Leopold  had  signed  the  act 
of  annexation. 

Austria  has  no  colonies  and  Ger- 
many, surrounded  by  enemies,  can 
get  no  help  from  hers  in  this  emer- 


gency, so  they  cannot  be  counted 
among  the  resources  of  the  war. 
Her  Pacific  islands  have  been  picked 
up  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  Kiao-chau  enclave  is  being  at- 
tacked by  the  British  and  Japanese. 
Togoland  was  seized  by  a  British 
force  in  the  first  days  of  the  war. 
German  East  Africa  is  invaded  on 
the  north  from  Lake  Nyasa  and  on 
the  south  from  Kikiyu — which,  but 
a  few  months  ago,  was  a  theological 
storm  center.  The  railroad  which  the 
Germans  have  been  constructing  to 
open  up  this  great  territory  starts 
from  Dar-es-Salaam,  the  seaport  re- 
cently bombarded  by  the  British 
cruiser  "Pegasus,"  altho,  as  the 
Germans  point  out,  it  was  an  unfor- 
tified town  and  therefore  should  have 
Ijeen  immune  under  the  rules  of  war. 
The  French  have  annexed  the  Ger- 
man Kameruns.  The  British  have 
possession  of  German  Southwest 
Africa. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  Ger- 
mans as  colonial  administrators, 
since  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  carry  out  their 
ambitious  plans  for  the  development 
of  their  non-contiguous  territory.  So 
far  as  we  may  judge  by  what  they 
have  done  they  would  have  been  less 
sympathetic  than  the  French  and 
more  bureaucratic  than  the  British. 
The  German  colonies  have  not  yet 
paid  their  way,  but  they  would  have 
become  in  time  valuable  assets  to 
the  empire,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
Germany  put  forth  her  strongest 
efforts  to  gain  territories  of  any  kind 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  for 
lack  of  fortified  outposts  and  coaling 
stations  that  the  German  cruisers  at 
large  pass  back  and  forth  over  the 
face  of  the  waters,  like  the  birds 
sent  out  by  Noah,  without  finding  a 
resting  place.  The  lesson  of  the  war 
IS  the  value  of  colonial  possessions — 
when  they  are  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  promote  the  prosperity 
and  secure  the  friendliness  of  the 
subject  peoples. 


TO    A    PEACE    ADVOCATE 


BY  JOHN  FINLEY 

Your  work  will  not  be  vain ;  for  out  of  war 

Will  come  the  proofs,  the  ghastly,  hideous  proofs, 

Gathered  from  fortress,  trench  and  corpse-strewn  field, 

Witnessed  by  myriad  wounds  and  broken  hearts, 

Inscribed,  in  time,  on  sorrowing  shafts  and  tombs. 

And  writ  at  last  on  history's  calm  page, — 

Proofs  of  the  truth  you've  made  the  whole  world  hear, 

Proofs  of  the  truth  the  whole  world  yet  will  heed. 

When  the  red  strife  is  but  a  memory, 
On  new  foundation  will  the  nations  build, 
And  they  will  take  for  its  chief  corner-stone 
This  stone  rejected  by  the  purblind  kings. 
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THE  MOVING  WOPvLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
I  MP  O  KTA NT    MOTION     PIGTUKES 
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THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR  Some  of  the  horrible  pictures  purport-     early    Christian    sculptors    in    making 

E    hope    the    effort    now    being     ^"^    *°    show    Bulgarian    cruelty    were     statues   of   the  saints   and   angels   used 
made  to  suppress,  thru  the  cen- 


sorship or  special  legislation, 
the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  war 
scenes  which  are  beginning  to  come 
to  us  will  not  be  successful.  These 
views  will  constitute  the  most  effective 
form    of    peace    propaganda    and    will 


Vt    made  \o  suppress    thru  the  cen°  proved  by  the  Carnegie  Peace  Commis-  gilt  crescents  and  wooden  sunbursts  to 

'  -    -        -     ■  sion   to   have  been   fabrications  of  the  represent  radiant  light.  It  is  therefore 

Greeks.  If  the  motion  picture  claims  to  not  surprizing,  tho  somewhat  amusing, 

be  historical  it  must  be  accurate.  to   see  the   modern   film-maker  employ- 
ing   the    same    crude    method    for    his 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  SAVIOR  haloes  instead  of  utilizing  his  unequaled 

^_---    ,    -,-^ --    -  Churches   and   Sunday  schools   wish-  opportunity  in  the  manipulation  of  light 

tend  to  counteract  the  pictures  of  ing  to  exhibit  a  complete  Passion  Play  itself.  In  such  scenes  as  the  Transfig- 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  war  which  have  a  choice  between  two  films,  widely  uration  and  Ascension  the  effort  to 
are  being  shown  freely  everywhere,  different  in  character  but  each  good  in  cung  to  the  conventional  types  estab- 
A  charge  of  cavalry  across  the  its  way,  Kalem's  From  the  Mange?-  to  "shed  by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
screen  is  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  the  Cross,  from  which  we  reproduced  "^^  resulted  m  making  the  miracles 
sight  until  we  think  of  what  they  are  some  views  in  our  issue  of  February  13,  ^^ot  supernatural  but  merely  unnatural. 
going  to  do  and  what  is  going  to  hap-  1913,  and  Pathe's  The  Life  of  Our  ^^  ^he  other  hand,  where  the  film- 
pen  to  them  when  they  reach  their  goal.  Savior,  which  we  have  here  to  consider,  maker  has  allowed  himself  greater  lib- 
Without  the  final  scene  of  double  The  former  takes  what  might  be  called  ^rty  as  when  Christ  enters  Jerusalem 
catastrophe  the  charge  is  meaningless  the  realistic  or  Protestant  view  of  the  ^""  ^"^  ^^^^  "^^"  follow  the  star  very 
or  misleading.  Real  war  is  a  very  dif-  life  of  Jesus  and  the  latter  the  tradi-  attractive  effects  are  secured, 
ferent  thing  from  dress  parades  and  tional  or  Catholic,  but  both  are  suffi-  The  miraculous  element  in  the  gos- 
chessboard  maneuvers  and  we  want  ciently  free  from  sectarian  bias  to  make  P^^  story  instead  o^  being  minimized, 
people  to  see  for  themselves  just  what  them  usable  in  any  church;  in  fact  they  ^^  ^^  generally  is  nowadays,  is  here 
the  difference  is.  may  well  be  used  as  complementary  ^^^^  prominent  and  indeed  exagger- 
The  objections  raised  against  the  ex-  presentations  of  the  subject.  ^ted  by  thp  use  of  apocryphal  legends 
hibition  of  pictures  of  crime  and  vio-  The  Pathe  play  might  be  regarded  as  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  °^  ^*'-  Veronica's  napkin. 
lence  do  not  here  apply.  To  present  the  a  succession  of  beautiful  pictures,  many  ^"^  flight  to  Egypt  is  developed  exten- 
details  of  safe-blowing  might  possibly  of  them  familiar  to  us  from  famous  ^I'^^^y  because  of  its  pictorial  possibili- 
lead  some  impressionable  youth  to  be-  paintings,  but  instead  of  being  sud-  ^'^^  ^""  includes  the  extraneous  mira- 
come  an  amateur  yeggman.  But  war  is  denly  shifted  or  dissolved  into  one  an-  ^^®^  ^f  Joseph's  striking  water  from  the 
a  crime  that  no  man  can  commit  alone  other  thru  a  chaotic  blur  as  in  the  or-  ^'ock  m  the  desert  and  the  angel  who 
and  a  contemplation  of  the  seamy  side  dinary  lantern  slides,  the  transition  "^^<^^  ^^^e  Holy  Family  invisible  to 
of  soldiering  is  not  likely  to  increa.se  from  one  tableau  to  another  is  made  by  Herod's  soldiers.  Christ  walking  on  the 
the  youthful' longing  to  enlist.  The  suf-  the  natural  movement  of  the  charac-  sea  and  turning  the  water  to  wine  offer, 
fering  and  atrocities  of  war  as  depicted  ters.  The  film  is  colored  in  harmonious  "'  course,  no  difficulties  to  the  cinemat- 
in  such  books  as  Zola's  Downfall,  Tol-  and  tasteful  tints.  The  acting  is  digni-  oP:»"aph,  and  as  we  should  expect  from 
stoy's  Sehasfopol  and  the  Baroness  von  fied  and  decorous  and  will  not  offend  Pathe,  the  crowing  cock  is  not  omitted. 
Suttner's  Ground  Arwst!  and  such  any  except  those  who  object  on  prin- 
paintings  as  Vereschagin's  battle  scenes  ciple  to  any  form  of  the  Passion  Play, 
have  always  been  regarded  as  powerful  In  fact,  these  outdoor  scenes  have 
arguments    for    peace   and    the   motion  less  of  theatricality  than  the  stage,  but 

pictures  which  it  is  proposed  to  sup-  like  every  new  art  the  cinematograph  medium  is  shown  at  its  best  in  present- 
press  are  .still  more  effective.  imitates  its  elders.  The  Greek  archi-  ing  wild  life  in  remote  regions,  for  this 
But  one  thing  should  be  insisted  upon,  tects  shaped  their  marble  pillars  to  gives  something  that  can  never  be  ob- 
The  pictures  must  be  genuine.  If  any  look  like  logs  of  wood  and  we  paint  our  tained  from  the  reading  of  books  and 
more    legislation    is    needed    on    motion  steel  pillars  io  look  like  marble.  So  the  but    rarely    by    travel.    Captain    F.    E. 


ALASKA  AND  THE  ARCTIC 
OCEAN 

The  motion  picture  as  an  educational 


pictures  it  should  take  the 
form  of  a  "correct  labeling 
act."  This  would  tend  to 
protect  the  honest  meaning 
exhibitor  against  the  nu- 
merous fake  pictures  now 
being  shown.  It  is  appar- 
ently impossible  to  obtain 
the  pictures  of  actual  fight- 
ing and  Hcr^nes  at  the  front 
demanded  by  the  public.  In 
default  of  thene  it  ia  per- 
missible to  show  old  maneu- 
ver pictures  and  soldiers 
posed  for  the  purpose  in 
trenches,  firing  at  an  im- 
aginary fn*-my,  but  all  such 
scenes  of  mimic  warfare 
should  U;  clearly  designat- 
ed, and  every  «cene  of  the 
war'f^     havoc     and     misery 

should    \,i:   correctly    placed     , 

and  dated.  It  is  so  easy  to     ^,  Arr.ur.  Film  Co 

fake    pictures    of    atrocities  taking   a    MOTION    I'lf/rtJRK   IJNIXCK   i>ri'Ki(;i/r/rrKS 

or       ascribe        them        Ut       the  Whll«-  th*-  mnWttn    jilftnrf   mnn   In    turnlnif  the  crunk    of  IiIh   rnrncrii,   ii  hunter 

wrong        parties        that       this  Vn^fi'^n  Mm    wlfh    hU    rid'-   in  niMc  Wxe    t'oliir    lir'nr    nhoiilrl    Miirlili'nly    rnoliill/.n, 

„,,,'■  '        ,     ,         '      ,  HnH    N   ■Hll-lir<'   photojfriiph'-r   liiPcn   n    Mnnrmho)    of   nil    lhr<'<'    from    llio    rnHr. 

milSf.      Ne      gUnr<W-M      rtgainst,  Krorn   CmvUuu    Kl.in».rhml<ll'«   Arnl.ic    llu-nl 


Kleinschmidt's  Arctic  Hunt, 
of  which  a  new  series  has 
just  been  released,  is  among 
the  most  valuable  of  this 
class  of  films  because  of  its 
sincere  and  successful  ef- 
fort to  show  how  the  walrus 
and  the  seal,  the  reindeer 
and  the  Kadiak  bear,  the 
cormonuit  and  the  murre, 
behave  themselves  at  home. 
We  see  here  bull  moose  with 
horns  as  widespread  as  th(! 
ambitions  of  the  Progres- 
sive party;  polar  bear 
III  their  icy  bath;  birds  by 
i.hc  thousand;  Alaskan  and 
Siberian  natives  on  land 
and  wat,cr.  This  til  in  lias  a 
geological  as  well  as  zoolog- 
ical interest,  for  it  gives  us 
views  of  a  new  hatched 
island  of  the  Bogoslof 
groiii),  still  warm  from  the 
internal  fircM  of  tho  vol- 
cano. (Arclir  Film  Com- 
pany,   New    York. ) 
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(c)  Underwood  <&  Underwood 

MMK.    VANDERVELDE 


THE    WOMEN    OF    BELGIUM 


Mme.  Vandervelde  is  the  ivife 
of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  State, 
noiv  in  this  country,  ivho  voiced 
in  The  Independent  of  Septem- 
ber 21  Belgium's  appeal  to 
America.  She  also  has  come  to 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
her  suffering  countrywomen  and 
as  the  representative  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  wrote  to  her  "the 
best  wishes  of  the  Qtieen  accom- 
pany you  to  that  country  which 
loves  to  help  those  in  distress." 
Mme.  Vandervelde  told  the  Neiv 
York  ivomen  ivho  greeted  her 
that  she  hoped  to  take  back  for 
the  relief  of  Belgium  a  millio7i 
dollars. — ThE  Editor. 


W 


'E  must  be  patient 
and  encourage  those 
around  us — we  must 
not  weep  without  reason."  These 
words  are  taken  from  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from 
a  Belgian  friend  and  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  pre- 
vailing among  the  women  of  Bel- 
gium. A  wave  of  heroism  has 
spread  thru  the  entire  country 
and  the  women  are  doing  their 
part.  There  is  hardly  one  in  the 
country  who  has  not  a  near  rela- 
tion fighting  and  all  have  suf- 
fered in  some  way.  Even  the 
most  privileged,  those  whose 
relatives  have  not  been  killed 
and  whose  possessions  have  not 


BY   LALLA  VANDERVELDE 

been  looted  or  confiscated,  have 
intimate  friends  who  have  suf- 
fered and  see  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  the  people. 

Imagine  the  anguish  of  being 
in  some  town  like  Antwerp,  for 
instance,  not  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  being  absolutely  cut 
off  from  one's  friends  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Among  thou- 
sands of  others  that  one  knows 
of,  I  can  mention  the  case  of  a 
young  doctor  of  twenty-six  who 
volunteered  directly  war  was  de- 
clared, altho  he  had  been  mar- 
ried for  just  over  one  year  and 
had  a  baby  boy  a  few  months 
old.  He  was  sent  to  Liege  at 
once,  and  while  Brussels  was  not 
invested,  was  able  to  communi- 
cate with  his  wife  of  twenty-one 
and  to  receive  news  from  her. 
Since  the  occupation  of  Brussels 
these  poor  young  people  have 
been  without  any  news  of  one 
another.  Think  of  what  it  must 
mean  to  that  young  woman  to 
know  that,  whatever  may  happen 
to  her  husband,  she  can  get  no 
sort  of  news  from  him  or  about 
him,  and  he  is  in  the  same  case 
as  regards  his  wife  and  child. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation  it  appears  that 
all  the  milk  brought  into  Brus- 
sels by  the  peasants  was  requi- 
sitioned for  the  troops  and  there 
was   none   left   for   the   Belgian 


babies.  So  he  does  not  even  know 
whether  his  baby  is  alive. 

But  the  women,  who  have  to 
stay  at  home,  are  much  more  to 
be  pitied  than  the  men,  who  are 
fighting,  whose  every  moment  is 
occupied  and  who  are  so  wearied 
at  night  that  they  sleep.  A 
woman,  however  much  she  be 
occupied,  has  time  to  think,  and 
the  courage  that  is  required  to 
remain  calm  and  helpful  under 
such  conditions  is  really  super- 
human. 

Then  there  are  the  refugees, 
those — ^and  there  are  many — 
who  have  gone  to  England, 
where  they  are  being  taken  care 
of  most  generously.  Still  this 
means — especially  for  the  wom- 
en of  the  poorer  classes — a 
strange  country,  different  hab- 
its, an  unknown  language,  and 
in  most  cases  being  cut  off  abso- 
lutely from  all  relatives  and 
friends.  To  those  remaining  in 
Belgium  it  means  either  living 
among  the  enemy  or  else  being 
in  constant  terror  of  his  ap- 
proach. It  is  almost  impossible 
when  one  is  living  in  a  country 
which  enjoys  the  blessings  of 
peace  to  imagine  such  a  state. 

But  the  Belgian  women,  like 
their  husbands,  brothers  and 
sons,  prefer  every  sort  of  hard- 
ship to  dishonor. 

New  York  Citif 
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THE  summer  season  for  Chautau- 
quas  ends  this  month,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  bureaus  which 
supply  lecturers  and  entertainers,  it 
merges  into  the  winter  lyceum  business. 
The  line  of  demarkation  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  "outdoor"  daily  pro- 
gram of  events  lasting  a  week  or  ten 
days  and  an  "indoor"  program  of  de- 
tached features  stretching  over  several 
winter  months.  This  distinction  tends  to 
become  indistinct,  for  in  the  South, 
where  climatic  conditions  are  favorable, 
successful  circuits  of  winter  Chautau- 
quas  are  maintained,  and  the  winter 
Chautauqua  scheme  of  concentrated 
program  appears  to  grow  in  favor  in 
northern  towns  and  cities.  "Invasion" 
of  New  England  states  and  the  increase 
of  Chautauquas  held  in  eastern  states 
stand  out  in  the  record  of  the  current 
summer  season.  It  is  reported  that  the 
number  of  Chautauquas  held  in  1914 
past  the  3000  mark,  an  increase  of 
about  800  over  1913.  The  lyceum 
courses  in  the  United  States  for  1914- 
15  number  approximately  15,000. 


Hon.  William  B.  Wilson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary  of  Labor  in  President 
Wilson's  Cabinet,  is  the  star  speaker 
on  the  Pearson  Chautauqua  Circuit. 
His  topic  is  "Industrial  Peace."  Secre- 
tary Wil.son  says:  "I  regard  the  Chau- 
tauqua platform  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  acquainting  the  American 
public  with  the  work  of  my  depart- 
ment. The  Labor  Department  is  only 
sixteen  months  old.  I  hope  to  make  it  a 
potent  factor  in  our  industrial  life,  and 
to  do  that  the  people  must  know  our 
aim.s  and  work.  Chautauqua  is  giving 
me  this  wonderful  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing the  people  who  think  and  who  are 
interested  in  vita]  topics.  The  Chautau- 
qua platform,  at  least  a.s  Dr.  Pearson 
ifl  conducting  it,  is  doing  a  great  work 
in  arousing  public  sentiment  and  cry.s- 
tallizing  publir  opinion." 


The  character  of  Sunday  programs 
at  the  r^'irruit  Chautauquas  has  aroused 
vigorouH  discuHHion  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  One  bureau  announced 
a  religioUH  censorship  of  its  Sunday 
program--!  and  requc-^ted  the  public  "not 
U}  attempt  to  induce  musical  companies 
or  ent«rtainer«  Ut  change  the  program 
a«  arranged  under  H\irh  '-enyorship." 
Aft>;rnoon  or  evening  sacred  concerts, 
th«  ''Chautauqua  Vewper  Service,  and  an 
♦rvening  addre«B  of  ethical  import  have 
generally  t>een  provided.  (',h\ir(h  pulpits 
have  frequently  be<-n  filN-d  hy  <';hautau- 
qua  speakers  on  Sunday  morning.  On 
noma  circuits  no  admisnion  tickets  are 
v>ld  for  the  ''Ihautauqua  Sunday  pro- 
gram, but  a  free-will  offering  is  taken 
up. 


In  the  business  of  selling  Chautau- 
qua "talent,"  advertisement  writers  are 
responsible  for  the  following:  "I  be- 
lieve that  talent  should  give  their  best 
influence  and  endeavor  toward  main- 
taining the  lyceum  as  a  'free  and  inde- 
pendent force'  in  our  national  life;  one 
that  stands  in  no  need  of  being  helped 
or  directed  by  the  state  or  by  any  state 
institution."  "We  have  several  compa- 
nies that  do  not  play  the  'Sextet  from 
Lucia,'  the  'Quartet  from  Rigoletto'  and 
the  Prison  Scene  from  'Trovatore'  with 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,  but 
have  brought  out  .other  less  venerable 
and  less  frazzled  art  gems."  One  circuit 
system  announces  that  it  is  "operating 
De  Luxe  Chautauquas."  Among  the 
lecturers  are  "The  Verbal  Cartoonist" 
who  "delivers  the  new  commercial  gos- 
pel— with  a  smile";  "The  Community 
Builder  and  Business  Missionary"; 
"The  Young  Man  Eloquent";  "The  Cow- 
boy Humorist";  "The  Town  Doctor"; 
"The  Philosopher  of  Life";  "The  Man 
with  a  Message." 


The  Lyceum  Magazine  reports  that 
Edwin  L.  Barker,  former  editor  of  The 
Lyceumite,  now  in  the  service  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  of  Chicago,  has  worked  up 
the  industrial  lectures  of  the  company, 
furni.shed  with  pictures  to  lyceums  and 
Chautauquas,  to  the  point  where 
three  "International  ludustrialogs"  are 
being  given:  "The  Dawn  of  Plenty," 
which  is  the  story  of  bread;  "The  Dawn 
of  Power,"  the  .story  of  the  wheel;  "The 
Dawn  of  Commerce,"  the  story  of  busi- 
ness. 


Mrs.  Frances  Kellogg  Curtis,  a  Bos- 
ton society  woman,  is  lecturing  on  votes 
for  women  on  the  Pearson  Chautauqua 
Circuit.  Mrs.  Curtis  has  spoken  to 
street  crowds  in  Boston  with  a  soap- 
box for  her  platform,  but  that  is  not  us 
exciting,  and  strenuous  as  motor  rides 
cross-country  on  rainy  nights,  "jumps" 
which  allow  only  three  hours'  sleep  and 
no  time  to  wash  your  face  before  going 
on  the  platform.  Mrs.  Courtis  considers 
it  fun. 

At  Bedford,  Virrinia,  she  was  escort- 
ed to  the  tent  by  a  company  of  young 
men  drcst  in  white,  carrying  "votes  for 
women"  banners  and  a  "pure  food" 
transparency.  On  this  circuit  most  of 
the  prominent  Hpeakers,  including  Rev. 
<';hauncr-y  .1.  Hawkins,  Frank  Stephens, 
Judge  I'.en  Lind  ey,  Victor  Murdock, 
Rabbi  Levy  an<l  CongrcHsman  James 
Manahan  of  Minnesota,  have  (akrm  (>'■- 
ea-(ion  to  udvt)cale  woman  suffrage  in 
fheir  addressee;.  Frank  Dixon  urges 
every  t^)wn  to  a|)|i')irit,  a  woman  inspec- 
tor of  H  to  res. 


The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Lyceum  Association  was 
held  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  after 
the  close  of  the  regular  season  in  Sep- 
tember. This  organization  is  made  up 
of  about  one  thousand  persons  in  Chau- 
tauqua and  lyceum  work,  either  as 
"platformists,"  local  committeemen,  bu- 
reau managers  or  representatives.  A 
ten-day  I.  L.  A.  Chautauqua  program 
offered  to  the  public  included  Dr.  Caro- 
lyn Geisel,  James  Whitcomb  Brougher, 
Meddie  0.  Hamilton,  Louis  Williams, 
Frederick  Vining  Fisher,  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
Judge  George  D.  Alden,  Mrs.  Grace 
Wilbur  Trout,  Albert  Edward  Wiggam, 
Dr.  William  S.  Sadler,  Thomas  E.  Green, 
among  the  -  lecturers.  Special  I.  L.  A. 
convention  topics  announced  were: 
"What  Shall  We  Do  to  Be  Saved  in  the 
Lyceum?"  "Cooperation  vs.  Competition 
in  the  Lyceum,"  "What  Talent  Should 
Know  About  Railroad  Laws,"  "Talent 
as  Seen  Thru  Advertising,"  "Lyceum 
Courtesy." 

Officers  are:  President,  William  A. 
Colledge;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Belle 
Watson  Melville;  secretary,  Glenn 
Frank;  treasurer,  Arthur  E.  Bestor. 


The    new    year    of    the    Chautauqua 
Home  Reading  Course  opens  October  1. 


CHAUTAUQUA  PLATFORM   ECHOES 

"We  have  been  interpreting  Chris- 
tianity individualistically,  as  bringing 
salvation  to  the  individual  soul.  That 
is  all  right  to  start  with,  but  if  made 
the  end  it  is  a  woful  narrowing  of  the 
real  scope  of  salvation.  We  are  inclined 
to  regard  Christianity  too  much  from 
the  standpoint  of  intellectual  belief. 
There  is  too  much  orthodoxy  of  doctrine 
and  too  little  orthodoxy  of  life.  We  have 
laid  too  much  emphasis  on  the  belief 
that  if  a  man  is  of  another  denomina- 
tion than  yours  he  is  not  a  Christian. 
We  have  not  grasped  Christ's  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  have  been 
ihinking  of  it  as  something  in  the  far 
distant  future,  as  something  in  Heaven 
and  not  as  something  to  be  established 
here  on  earth.  Then,  finally,  the  Church 
has  lost  two  of  the  great  beliefs  of  the 
old  apostolic  Church:  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  love  of  enemies.  We  must 
gain  a  new  vision  of  ('hrist  and  his  doc- 
trines; of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
of  love  for  our  enemies.  We  must  get 
a  new  vision  to  understand  what  Jesus 
meant  by  the  Kingdom  of  (!od;  to  un- 
derstand that  (!od  has  no  favorite  race; 
to  see  that  there  must  bo  international 
justice.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  to 
f !hris(,ianiz(!  our  Christian  Church  be- 
fore wo  try  to  Christianize  the  rest  of 
the  world."  Dr.  Sldnry  |/.  (^hdjck^.U^ii- 
■iirj-Hlly  of  Tnlcin,  ./(ipini. 
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THE    NEW    BOOKS 


AN     APOLOGIA     FOR    GERMANY 

THE  rtiht  lileiary  output  uf  the 
iJreat  War  is  a  volume  on  The 
War  and  America,  by  the  well- 
known  psycholog:ist  of  Harvard,  Profes- 
sor Hutfo.  Miinaterberg.  In  birth,  train- 
ing and  wide  expeiieiife  a.s  a  teacher 
and  writer,  the  author  has  high  tiualiti- 
cations  for  the  task  he  undertakes  of 
defending  the  course  of  Germany  and 
winning  for  her  the  good  opinion  of 
Americans  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
book  is  a  plea  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Germany's  position. 

The  nation,  as  a  whole,  he  says,  has 
today  probably  overcome  that  blind, 
passionate  unfairness  of  the  first 
weeks,  but  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  listen 
to  both  sides  really  without  prejudice. 

Yet  this  judicial  position  is  especially 
desirable  because  every  day  makes  it 
clearer  that  America's  political  influ- 
ence in  the  war  is  of  the  highest  im- 
port. It  will,  he  declares,  ultimately  be 
"America's  gigantic  task  to  give  to  Eu- 
rope honorable  peace." 

Professor  Miinsterberg's  own  feel- 
ings and  views  of  life  are  much  in  evi- 
dence. He  has  been  in  a  quandary  over 
the  attitude  of  his  adopted  country  to- 
ward his  native  land.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand America's  sudden  reversal  of 
her  former  attitude  of  good  will  toward 
all  things  German  which  prevailed  be- 
fore the  war  began.  He  has  been  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  due  to  a  fun- 
damental lack  of  fairness,  or  the  eclips- 
ing the  intellect  and  will  by  the  wave  of 
emotional  excitement.  He  inclines  to  the 
latter  explanation.  We  suggest  a  sim- 
pler solution  which  would  also  be  less 
liable  to  offend  American  sensibilities : 
Facts  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  had  been  broken  by  those 
who  had  been  praised  and  regarded  as 
its  friends  and  guarantors,  and  the 
American  people,  whose  minds  are  set 
on  peace,  turned  their  praises  into  de- 
nunciations accordingly.  It  was  but  the 
natural  expression  of  disappointment 
and  just  indignation.  No  psychological 
investigation  or  analysis  can  remove 
the  cause.  Only  facts  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  inability  of  Germany  to  stay 
the  hand  of  violence  in  the  interest  of 
peace  will  reverse  the  judgment  against 
the  dual  alliance,  and  such  facts  are 
not  forthcoming  in  this  volume.  Indeed, 
Professor  IMiinsterberg  is  not  careful 
of  his  facts  and  frequently  exposes  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  misrepresentation, 
and  either  disregard  for  truth  or  ig- 
norance of  it.  His  unfair  treatment  of 
ex-President  Eliot  is  a  case  in  point. 
With  easy  dexterity  he  turns  Dr.  Eliot's 
felicitous  phrase  of  advice  "to  seize 
every  opportunity  that  may  present 
itself  to  further  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  of  peace  at  last,"  into  the 
astonishing  nhrase  "to  seize  every  jp- 
portunity  for  attacking  Germany.'' 
(The  italics  are  ours.) 

Professor  ^Miinsterberg  does  little  bet- 
ter in  matters  of  consistency  and  logic. 
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Germany  must  be  right  because  Amer- 
ica, forsooth,  has  more  than  once  com- 
mitted the  same  wrong.  The  author 
"cannot  share  in  the  indignant  senti- 
ment of  the  masses"  against  England, 
but  if  the  charges  and  insinuations  he 
makes  are  well  grounded  (as  usual  he 
gives  no  real  proof),  it  is  certain  that 
every  righteous  soul  should  thoroly  hate 
her  immoral  course  of  action  in  this 
war.  Verily,  some  great  psychologists 
would  fail  to  pass  an  examination  in 
sophomore  logic. 

But  an  impassable  gulf  which  neither 
facts  nor  logic  could  ever  bridge,  but 
only  make  more  deep  and  well  defined 
is  found  in  the  difference  of  moral  at- 
titude toward  force  and  war  prevailing 
in  Germany  and  America.  And  we  are 
warranted  in  thinking  that  Professor 
Miinsterberg  has  presented  the  gener- 
ally accepted  German  view.  Here  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  stand- 
ards of  judgment  are  not  the  same. 
This  war,  says  the  apologist  for  the 
Fatherland,  was  absolutely  necessary 
sooner  or  later.  It  had  to  come,  for  it 
was  strictly  in  accord  with  the  ethics 
of  development. 

There  may  be  no  moral  wrong  on  either 
side.  Every  one  of  the  great  nations  did 
that  which  was  morally  right  and  neces- 
sary to  its  historical  development. 

It  was  the  ethical  duty  of  the  Russians 
to  strain  every  effort  for  the  expansion  of 
their  influence,  and  it  was  the  ethical  duty 
of  the  Germans  and  Austrians  to  strain 
every  effort  to  prevent  it.  In  the  same  way 
it  was  the  moral  right  of  Fiance  to  make 
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Aiiicrican  Lahor  Unions,  hij  Helen 
Marat.  An  interpretive  summary  of 
labor  organizations  and  their  activity, 
by  a  union  executive.  Frank,  simple 
and  restrained. 

Holt.   $1.25. 

The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore,  hy  Jack 
London.  A  story  of  the  Cape  Horn 
voyage,  gruesome  and  \'ivid  as  one 
expects,  but  a  better  yarn  before  the 
mutiny  than  when  it  actually  occurs. 

Macmillan.   $1.3.5. 

Chnrlea  Stewart  Pnrnell,  by  Mrs.  Par- 
nell.  Katharine  O'Shea  gives  a  frank 
picture  of  the  "Chief"  and  tells  direct- 
ly and  occasionally  with  distinction 
the  story  of  their  love  and  his  political 

life. 

Doran.   $5. 

California,  Painted  hy  Sutton  Palmer. 
Described  by  Mary  Austin.  A  travel- 
book,  well  suited  to  war-time  over- 
seas, in  which  the  colorful  prose  lias 
rather  the  advantage  over  the  pleasant 
illustrations. 

Macmillan.    $4. 

The  Subterranean  Brotherhood,  hy 
Julian  Hairfhorne.  To  the  old  prob- 
leni  of  penology,  misefably  unsolved, 
this  vigoi-ous  description  of  existing 
coiiditions  in  a  Federal  prison  brings 
abundant  data. 

McBride,    Nast.    SI. 50. 

(lilJirrt  and  SuUiran  and  Their  Op- 
eras, by  Francois  Cellier  and  Cunnin;/- 
hani  liridacwan.  A  bulky,  gossipy  vol- 
ume about  the  first  performances  of 
those  unforgotten  fancies,  with  side 
glances  at  the  collaborators  and  the 
Savov  Theater's  history. 

Littlf,    Piown.    $3.50. 


use  of  any  hour  of  (icrnniu  eMd)arrasKnient 
for  recapturing  it.s  military  glory  by  a 
victory  of  revenge.  And  it  was  the  nior.il 
right  of  England  to  exert  its  energies  for 
keejfing  control  of  the  seas  and  for  de 
stroying  the  connnercial  rivalry  of  the 
(iermans.    .\(»  one   is   to   be   biametl. 

Thus  does  Profes.sor  Miinsterberg 
argue  for  a  neutral  mind,  and  bases  his 
plea  for  fair  play  on  such  a  construc- 
tion of  th5  rules  of  war  as  will  insure 
victory  to  the  strongest.  This  may  be 
(Jerman  ethics,  but  it  has  little  vogue  in 
America.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  not 
believe  that  war  is  necessary  to  pave 
the  way  for  higher  culture.  We  are  not 
ready  to  sneer  at  the  angels'  song  of 
"Peace  on  Earth"  as  an  impossible  chi- 
mera. We  believe  that  some  people,  gov- 
ernments or  conditions  are  to  blame  for 
this  crime  against  civilization,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  world  leaders  to  place 
the  responsibility  and  seek,  if  possible, 
to  remove  the  causes  which  lead  to  such 
calamities.  We  utterly  reject  the  doc- 
trine that  for  nations  "to  respect  the 
possessions  of  other  nations  as  individ- 
uals respect  the  private  property  of 
their  neighbors"  would  be  "the  grossest 
immorality."  Might  does  not  make 
right,  and  progress  in  human  affairs  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
strong  to  destroy  the  weaker  cumberers 
of  the  ground  by  force  of  arms.  Amer- 
ica, with  all  its  chase  after  the  dollar, 
has  never  wholly  replaced  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  Justice  with  the  idolatry 
of  Force,  and  we  are  far  from  ready 
to  adopt  the  blasphemous  parody  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  made  by  Germany's 
great,  mad   philosopher,   Nietzsche: 

Ye  have  heard  that  man  (sic)  hath  said. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  but  I  say 
unto  you.  Blessed  are  the  warmakers.  for 
they  shall  be  called,  if  not  children  of  Jeho- 
vah, then  children  of  Odin  [the  War  God 
of  the  North],  and  Odin  is  greater  than 
.lehovah. 

Our  attitude  toward  Germany  has 
changed  much  since  the  war  began,  and 
it  will  change  more.  We  shall  be  more 
tolerant,  more  patient,  more  sympa- 
thetic, and,  if  necessary,  more  forgiving 
toward  a  great,  burdened,  sorrowing 
and  misguided  people;  but  our  moral 
judgment  will  never  condone  the  choice 
of  way  of  war,  or  commend  the  prog- 
ress of  culture  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice, mercy  and  goodwill. 

The     War    and    America.    By    Huko 
MiinsterbevR.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $1. 

AMERICAN    NATURAL    HISTORY 

The  home  that  secures  the  new  edi- 
tion of  William  T.  Hornaday's  Aaieri- 
can  Natural  History  will  be  fortunate. 
In  four  handsome  volumes,  fully  illus- 
trated with  color  plates,  full-page  pic- 
tures, text  illustrations,  maps  and 
charts,  IMr.  Hornaday  takes  up  in  turn 
the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes 
of  America,  confining  himself  to  the 
more  familiar  and  useful  types.  Too 
many  Americans  otherwise  well  edu 
cated  are  lacking  in  knowledge  of  birds 
and  aninuils.  Those  people  not  only  de- 
prive   thtMnselvos    of    one    of    the    rt^il 
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pleasures  of  life,  but  by  their  indiffer- 
ence deprive  their  nation  of  that  public 
sentiment  which  is  needed  to  end  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  animal  life, 
which  has  grown  so  alarmingly  in  re- 
cent years.  So  Mr.  Hornaday's  books, 
besides  giving  us  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "best  people"  of  the  ani- 
mal world,  perform  an  important  mis- 
sion apart  from  the  pleasure  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  they  give. 

Avieriran  Natural  History.   By  Wil- 
liam T.   Hornaday.   Scribner"s.  ST. 50. 

ANOTHER  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 

If  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  its  opening  situation  Bajnbi, 
by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  is  an  enter- 
taining tale.  It  is  incredible  that  even 
a  genius  could  be  married  out-of-hand, 
as  a  baby  is  adopted,  without  being  con- 
scious of  what  was  going  on.  In  a  cata- 
leptic trance  of  creation  of  a  vision- 
play  some  things  might  be  possible,  but 
hardly  that.  The  vivacity  and  vitality 
of  Bambi  make  the  book  go,  as  such  a 
radiant  personality  must,  altho  her  easy 
success  in  authorship  is  a  further  strain 
on  the  reader's  credulity.  Marrying  a 
man  to  take  care  of  him  is  a  risky  ven- 
ture that  does  not  always  turn  out  so 
well  as  in  the  case  of  Bambi — the  most 
absurd  and  delightful  heroine  in  a  thou- 
sand. 

Tinmbi.   By  Marjorie  Benton    Cooke. 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.  $1.25. 

THREE  ENGLISH  POETS 
Three  new  volumes  in  the  admirable 
and  useful  "Home  University  Library," 
a  series  of  surprisingly  cheap  books 
which  continues  to  prove  its  value  to 
be  many  times  greater  than  its  price, 
are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  three 
English  poets:  Chaucer,  Shelley  and 
William.  Morris,  respectively,  each  of 
whom  differently  has  exerted  such  an 
influence  as  to  justify  the  saying  of  one 
of  them  that  "Poets  are  the  unacknowl- 
edged legislators  of  the  world."  Miss 
Hadow'.s  Chaucer  and  Hia  Tinies  is  a 
workmanlike  and  readable  little  treatise 
summing  up  all  the  known  facts  about 
the  poet's  life,  describing  hi.s  works,  an- 
alyzing his  treatment  of  his  .sources, 
studying  hi.s  character-drawing,  his  hu- 
mor, his  descriptive  power,  and  point- 
ing out  hi.H  influence  on  his  successors. 
In  all  the  Chaucerian  literature  there 
is  no  other  volume  of  exactly  the  samo 
plan  and  scope,  and  this  one  is  decided- 
ly worth  having. 

Of  Chaucer's  modern  disciple  .Mr. 
Clutton-FJrock  wnU-n  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  informing  way  in  his  Wil- 
liam Aforrix:  IHh  Work  and  Influenco, 
in  the  doing  of  which,  he  tells  us,  his 
purjione  wa.s  rot  to  produce  a  .short  lifo 
of  Morris,  but  to  explain  Morris'  im- 
portance to  his  own  time  and  to  ours. 
Art,  r-;aid  Morris,  is  thf;  natural  sola'-e 
of  m<;n's  lahor.  For  him  true  art  meant 
the  expression  of  man's  joy  in  his  work. 
He  saw  that  in  th*-  present  industrial 
and  economic  'onditions  man  had  no  joy 
in  his  work  and  ii,m\<\  not  possibly  have 
any.  .So  he  sa'Tififed  himself,  turnint^' 
from  the  making  of  works  of  art  to  the 
effort  V»  remake  society,  and  "devofed 
the  whole  of  his  extraordinary  pf»wers 
Wward  no  less  an  object  than   the  re- 


Important  New  Macmillan  Books 


NEW  NOVELS 

LONDON.     The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore.     By  JACK  LONDON.     A  great  novel  of  the 

liigh   seas,   fine   romance,  a   successor  to   the  author's   thrilling  story,   '"The   Sea   Wolf." 

Frontispiece  in  colors.     $1.35  net 

NORRIS.  Saturday's  Child.  By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS.  A  story  of  rare  worth,  a  new 
novel  of  iio'iic  life,  love  and  service,  by  the   popular  autiior  of  "Motlicr." 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

THEY"  WHO  QUESTION.  Anonymous.  A  dramatic,  skilfully  woven  and  fearless  story 
with  a   timely   world-wide  tlieme   of   universal  appeal.  $1.35  ne 

HAGEDORN.  Faces  in  the  Dawn.  By  HERMANN  HAGEDORN.  A  beautiful  love 
story  of   German-American  origin,   full  of  merriment  and  good  cheer. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

HEL5TON.  "Thracian  Sea."  By  JOHN  HELSTON.  A  poet's  rare  story  of  a  spirited 
rice   horse  and  its  relations  to  two   prominent  cliaracters.  Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

COLCORD.  The  Game  of  Life  and  Death.  By  LINCOLN  COLCORD.  Vivid  stories 
of  the  sea,  as   powerful  as   "The   Drifting   Diamond,"   by   this   fascinating   story-teller. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

GRISWOLD.  The  Winds  of  Deal.  By  LATTA  GRISWOLD.  Another  great  story  of 
school  life  by   the   favorite  author   of   the    "Deal"   series.  Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

ROBERTS.  Hoof  and  Claw.  By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS.  Another  of  the  popu- 
lar animal  story  books  for  which   Mr.   Roberts  is   famous.  Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  POETRY,  DRAMA,  BELLES  LETTRES,  ETC. 

TAGORE.  The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber.  By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  A 
new  play,   the  ir.ust   representative  expression   of  Tagore's  genius.  $1.25  net 

AIKEN.  Earth  Triumphant  and  other  Tales  in  Verse.  By  CONRAD  AIKEN.  Nar- 
rative poems   and   lyncs   of   disunct   originaht>    and   power.  $1.25  net 

CHAUCER.  The  Modem  Reader's  Chaucer.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer.  Put  into  Modern  English  by  J.  S.  P.  TATLOCK  a-nd  PERCY 
MACKAYE.      .\'ew  and  cheaper  edition.  Illustrated.     Cloth,  $2.00  net 

Leather.  Boxed.  $5.00  net 

LINDSAY.  The  Congo  and  other  Poems.  By  VACIIEL  LINDSAY.  Strikingly 
original  and   euphonious   verse  by   t!ie   new   American   poet.  $1.25  net 

SHELDON.       Romance.     By   EDWARD   SHELDON.      A   brilliant   and    unusual   pkiy    l)v 

tlie  author   of   "The  Nigger."  $1.25  net 

LUCAS'S  ANNUAL.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUC.\S.  A  bright  collection  of  contemporaneous 
Eiiglisli    litLt.itiire   by   leading   living  authors.  75  cents  net 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

AUSTIN.  C2difornia.  liy  .\L\KY  AUSTIN.  Illustrations  in  e.ilor  by  Sutton  Palmer. 
A  beautiful  and  charming  book.  An  incomparable  guide  in  te.xl  and  illustration  to  a 
lovely    region.      Colored    plates.  $4.00  net 

GRAHAM.      With  Poor  Immigrants  to  America.    By    STEPHEN    GRAHAM.      Pic 

lnrts(|iiL-,   rmjiantic   and    iiilcnsiiiii.;    travel,    vividly    and   skilfully    described. 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

KOLB.     Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming  to  Mexico     By    ELLSWORTH 

[,.    KOLI'..       Iiii  ro.liiciioii    liy    i>'.\(ii    Winter.       (  )iic    ni    ilic    iiiii^i     inlcresllMg    narratives   of 
a.!v>  riliiroiis    travel    ever    wrillrn.  Richly  illustrated.     $2.00  net 

BULLARD.  Panama.  The  Canal,  the  Country  and  the  People.  Mv  AU'IU  CK  nUL 
LAI<)>  (■Albcri  Edwards).  A  timely,  revised,,  enlarged  .nid  npi.id.iic  i-dlllun  dl  ihis 
standard  work.  Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE 

CROSS.    A  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain.  Hy  ARTHUR  LYON  CROSS,  Ph.  I) 

I  i.<-    li'   .1    ' 'i.M|.i .  Iicnsi  V-     mi'-  vnl'iinr    w'irl,    dh    llic    Uritish    Jiiiipire.       Maps.         $2.50  net 

FISHER".  Why  is  the  Dollar  Shrinking?  By  IRVIN'G  hlSllKK.  A  study  of  ih, 
causes   underlying   the  high  cost   uf   living.  $1.25  net 

GLADDEN.  Live  and  Learn.  By  WASHINGTON  (ILADDEN.  Wise  counsel  of  a 
lijaliirrd    iiiinil   '/n    sclf-ciilliii  c.  $  1 .00  net 

VEDDER.     The  Gospel  of  Jerus  and  the  Problems  of  Democracy.      i!y    |||.;nkv   ( 
\].\>\>\M.      Ai iiorl.aiil    pha    for    a    i  ecoiiali  iitlcd    theohmy-  $l.SOnet 

WALLAS.  The  C;reat  Society.     By    GRAHAM    WALLA.S.      A    keen,   i.adahh    analysis 

an'l    »oliitir<n    '>l     life'H    .rioderii    problciiiH.  $2.00  net 
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tyken    you    think    of    writing 
think  oj  ty kiting 


WHITING'S 
WOVEN    LINEN 

A  paper  iitaJe  especially  f^r 
tlie  use  of  men  in  their  pei 
icinal  letter  writing.  It  has  a 
urilc  substantial  quality  that 
^'ives  it  character  and  dignity. 
For  many  years  this  has  been 
a  favorite  paper  with  members 
'if  congress  at  Washington, 
.md  among  men  of  taste  the 
country  over.  You  can  get 
this  and  the  other  leading 
Whiting  Papers  at  any  tirsi- 
class  stationer's. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

NtW   YOKIC        PHILADELPHIA        CHICAOU 


WILL  THE  NATION'S  PRAYER 
BE  ANSWERED  ? 

October  4th,  the  day  set  apart  for  the  nation-wide  prayer  for 
peace,  will  mark  a  great  revivalof  faith  in  prayer. 
^  In  this  connection  many  will  find  inspiration  in 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANSWERED  PRAYER 

BY  JOHN  T.  FAUIS,  D.D. 

Price,  $1.00  net 

In  this  book  Dr.  Paris,  who  is  lulitorial  Superintendent  of 
the  Presb>terian  Board  of  Publication,  gives  simply  and 
without  argument  seventy  striking  instances  of  answers. 
These  have  Jieen  gathered  from  both  home  and  foreign 
sources. 

Alany  of  the  incidents  told  have  been  drawn  from  tlie  per- 
sonal experiences  of  friends  and  from  biographies.  Tlicse 
are  grouped  under  the  chapter  headings  :  "For  Daily  Needs," 
"In  the  Home,"  "Travel  Mercies,"  "The  Prayers  of  Four 
Students,"  "God  in  Everyday  Life,"  "Solving  the  Difficul- 
ties of  the  Pastor,"  "Soul-Winning,"  "Revival  Incidents," 
"In  Alission  Lands,"  "What  Prayer  Costs." 

THE  BOOK  OF  GOD'S  PROVIDENCE 

Price,  $1.00  net 

This  book,  also  by  Dr.  Paris,  w'ill  instantly  grip  the  attention  by  its  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  deepen  faitli  in  God  and  inspire  to  patient  endurance  and 
hopeful  endeavor.  The  Christian  will  tind  on  every  page  some  message  of 
comfort  and  encouragement  for  his  o\;n  soul  in  the  midst  of  life's  burdens 
and  perplexities,  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  Christian  worker  will  find 
many  usable  illustrations.  Its  short  helpful  chapters  taken  from  life  are 
grouped  under  such  lieads  as  the  following :  "God  in  History,"  "In  Every- 
day Life,"  "The  Sequel  of  Adversity,"  ".\ccidents  That  Proved  Blessings," 
"Sequels  of  Hardships,"  "Then  Do  Not   Worry." 

THE  PIIESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 


Headquarters:     PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 
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constitution  of  the  civilized  life  of  man- 
kind." 

Hut  more  valuable  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  and  more  vitally  and  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  at  the  present  mo- 
ment when  the  butcher-monarchs  of  Eu- 
lope  are  turning  a  whole  continent  into 
a  vast  human  shamble,  is  Mr.  Brails- 
ford's  Shellcjj,  (hxlivin,  and  Their  Cir- 
cle. This  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing, 
sparkling  with  epigrammatic  terseness, 
but  it  is  also  much  more.  "The  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  England 
begins  with  a  sermon  and  ends  with  a 
poem,"  is  its  opening  sentence,  and  the 
whole  book  is  a  lucid  and  glowing  epit- 
ome of  that  progress  of  thought  from 
Dr.  Richard  Price's  famous  discourse 
"on  the  love  of  our  country,"  delivered 
in  the  first  excitement  that  followed  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  to  the  publication, 
thirty-two  years  later,  of  Shelley's 
IlelUiH.  Only  the  final  chapter,  occupy- 
ing but  forty  of  the  book's  250  pages, 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  Shelley,  but 
the  author  justifies  himself  by  saying- 
that  "to  attempt  to  understand  Shelley 
without  the  aid  of  Godwin  is  a  task 
hardly  more  promising  than  it  would 
be  to  read  Milton  without  the  Bible." 

Chaucer  and  Hit  Times,  by  •  Grace 
E.  Hadow  ;  Willia7it  Morris;  His 
Work  and  Influence,  by  A.  Clutton- 
Brock  ;  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  'I'heir 
Circle,  by  H.  N.  Brailsford.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  50  cents 
each. 

SOURCES   OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  ponderous  volume,  A  Gramtnar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  Historical  Research,  by  A.  T. 
Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  a  sur- 
prize to  many  scholars,  who  have  not 
known  that  a  professor  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  could  accomplish  so 
enormous  a  work  of  German  painstak- 
ing labor,  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment grammar.  How  does  it  happen 
that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  achieve 
a  work  superior  to  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject that  has  gone  before? 

Professor  Robertson  was  a  young  as- 
sociate of  Dr.  Broadus,  who  assigned 
him  this  task,  in  which  he  was  encour- 
aged by  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Five 
years  ago  Dr.  Gudemann,  of  Munich, 
said  of  American  classical  scholars: 
"Not  a  single  contribution  marking 
genuine  progress,  no  work  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  opening  up  a  new  per- 
spective or  breaking  entirely  new 
ground,  nothing  in  fact  of  the  slightest 
scientific  value,  can  be  placed  to  their 
credit."  Perhaps  not;  there  are  very 
few  such  works  from  any  country.  This 
work  of  Professor  Robertson  is  not 
hahnhrechend,  but  it  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  most  laborious  and  careful 
study  in  a  field  that  affords  fresh  ma- 
terial  and   needs  development. 

Every  biblical  scholar  has  Professor 
Thayer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa- 
me)tt.  But  that,  based  on  Winer,  was 
written  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Greek  papyri  in  Egypt  which  prove 
that  the  koine  of  the  New  Testament 
was  the  common  Greek  of  popular 
speech  the  Greek  world  over,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  classical  Greek  of  lit' 
erature.  Many  scholars  are  now  at  worl; 
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on  this  new  treasui-y  of  material,  and 
they  find  that  what  was  thought  pecu- 
liar in  the  New  Testament  Greek  be- 
longed to  the  language  of  the  street  and 
the  trade.  The  Hebraisms  are  much 
fewer  than  was  supposed.  Indeed,  the 
new  material  adds  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  meaning  of  the  text. 

The  fulness  of  the  author's  treatment 
of  the  subject  appears  in  the  index, 
which  shows  nearly  every  verse  in  the 
New  Testament  to  have  been  noted.  The 
pages  are  sprinkled  with  Greek,  and 
the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages 
show  multitudes  of  references  to  au- 
thors consulted.  Indeed,  the  historical 
side  of  this  work,  showing  the  growth 
of  the  study,  is  very  full.  For  the  New 
Testament  student  this  volume  will 
take  the  place  of  any  that  has  gone  be- 
fore in  any  language,  including  the  au- 
thor's Short  Gramviar  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  By  A.  T.  Robertson. 
New    York :    Geo.    A.   Doran.    So. 


WAE  A  CENTTTRY  AGO 

The  reader  turns  with  a  certain  sense 
of  relief  from  his  newspaper  to  read  the 
story  of  the  two  tiny  wars  with  Great 
Britain  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
our  career  as  a  nation.  But  if  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812 
were  parochial  in  scope,  the  importance 
of  their  results  has  been  world-wide, 
and  even  now  they  are  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian.  Prof.  T.  C.  Smith's 
The  Wars  Between  England  and  Amer- 
ica (Home  University  Library)  sketch- 
es not  only  the  military  operations  of 
the  two  wars,  but  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  English  and  American  political  par- 
ties between  the  years  of  conflict.  Some 
of  the  author's  dicta  will  surprize  those 
brought  up  on  the  old  style  of  "patri- 
otic" histories;  for  instance  that  "there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Gren- 
ville  or  his  associates  dreamed  that  they 
were  in  any  way  affecting  the  colonists' 
rights  or  restricting  their  liberties," 
that  the  Americans  are  "an  es.sentiaiiy 
unmilitary  people,"  and  that  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  "wa.s  an  acknowledgment  of 
defeat,  a  recognition  that  the  war  was 
a  failure." 

H«Tiry   Holt.  &  Co.   50  cenU  net. 
riEST  AID  TO  THE  FARMER 

Those  intere.sted  in  modern  scientific 
farming  will  find  profit  in  the  study  of 
Manures  and  Fertilizers  by  Homer  J, 
Wheeler.  The  author  is  an  expert  in 
thiH  matter,  and  the  only  '(ue.stion  we 
rai«€  if)  whether  his  treatment  i.s  not 
if>o  chemically  technical  for  the  ordi- 
nary farmer.  Yet  careful  reading  will 
bring  out  the  leHsons  wished  for,  and 
the  Mtudy  required  i.s  worth  while.  The 
pictures  show  the  comparative  results, 
a«  of  a  crop  to  which  lime  has  or  has 
not  been  applied. 

Mnrmillan   Co,   $1.60. 

comrouwDiwa  thf  hckpticb 

Th«-  cxtrf-rrif  positions  of  Prof.  W.  I',. 
Smith,  Dr.  A.  iJrewH  and  J.  M.  Robert- 
»*>n  that  the  whole  ''Jospel  story  of 
Je«u«  in  a  myth,  and  that  no  such  per- 
«on  ever  lived,  is  sharply  and  conclu- 
•irely  ratuU-d  in  Th>-  IliMtorical  Christ 
by  F.  C.  <';onyU;are.  The  author  shows 
\hf  absurdity  of  thews  writers  and  also 
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RevelFs  Books  Worth  While 


A  Romance  of  Far  Formosa 


THURLOW  FRASER 


The  Call  of  the  East 

Here   is   a   jewel    in   romance — set   amid   the  blossom-laJcn    islands   of   the    Kastern    seas.      A 
love-story    as    old    as    Eden,  yet  as   fresh   as   the   dews  of   the   morning.      Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

White  Dawn  a  Romance  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  T^.^^PP^'^   ^^F'^rs       ^     - 

'»  "**-^  *'•*"**  ^ Aitthur     1  he  iu'oid  u!  Dundee 

A    real    romance,    redolent   of   love  and   war.      The   plot,   for   the   most   part,    is   laid   in   the 
beautiful   Champlain  valley,  in  the   days   when   the  British   were   storming  Ticonderoga. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Silver  Sand 


Crockett's  Last  Novel 


S.  R.  CROCKETT 


"Crockett    at    his    best.      He  gives   us   an   even    finer    display   of   his   powers   than   when    he 
first  captured  his  admirers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.       12ino,  cloth,  net  $1.25 


Author  of  "  The    Master   of 


the      Oaks, 


etc. 


Dr.  Llewellyn 
and  His  Friends 

CAROLINE  ABBOT  STANLEY 

Mrs.  Stanley's  new  book  is 
a  human  chronicle  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  Humor  and  pa- 
thos of  a  rare  order  alter- 
nate in  its  pages,  together 
with  some  astonishingly  good 
delineation  of  negro  life  and 
character. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Author  of  "The  Lure  of  the 
Labrador  Wild,  ' '  etc. 

The  Gaunt  Gray 
Wolf 

DILLON  WALLACE 

"L'ngava  Bob"  lure  makes 
a  welcome  reappearance,  and 
through  a  series  of  thrilling 
adventures  both  he  and  his 
companion.  Shad  Trowbridge, 
face  danger  and  hardship 
with  the  stiff  upper  lip  of 
"gentlemen  unafr.ii'l." 
Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Author  of  "Oh!  Christina!" 

etc. 

The  Misadventures 
of  Joseph  Redhorn 

J.  J.  BELL 

Another  "Bell"  book  alive 
with  the  fun  and  merriment 
that  has  made  "Wee  Mac- 
grecgor"  almost  a  household 
word. 

Illuarated.  net  $1.00 


EDWARD  A.  STEIN ER 

From  Alien  to 
Citizen 

The  Story   of   }ly  Life  in 
A  merica 

In  this  interesting  biography 
we  see  Professor  Steiner  press- 
ing ever  forward  and  upward 
to  a  position  of  international 
opportimity   and   influence. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.50 
The  "Red  God's  Call" 

Days  in  the  Open 

LATHAN  A.  CRANDALL 

Decorated  by  Louis  Rhead 

Here  is  a  book  which  has 
about  it  something  of  old  Izaak 
Walton,  of  Richard  Jefferies,  of 
Henry   van   Dyke. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.50 

Author   of  "Samantha  on   the 
Woman  Question 

Josiah  Allen  on  the 
Woman  Question 

MARIETTA  HOLLEY 

"Josiah  Allen"  has  at  last 
broken  into  print.  "Samantha's" 
opinions  about  suffrage  proved 
too  much  for  his  "peace  of 
rnind,"  and  he  believes  he  has 
riddled  her  argument  from 
stoke-hole  to  turret. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.00 


Author  of  "Doctor  Luke,  " 
etc. 

The  Bird-Store 

]yin|.   An  Old-Fashioned 
NORMAN  DUNCAN 

By  the  sheer  wizardry  of 
his  art,  the  author  illumines 
a  gray,  shabby  neighborhood 
with  genial  light,  and  makes 
of  a  dingy  bird  store  a  tem- 
ple of   high   romance. 

Illustrated,  net  75c. 

Author  of  "Everybody's 


^onesome. 


etc. 


Everybody's 
Birthrightf  ^'^'°n"?^ 

O        Jeanne  U  Arc 
CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

".\  tender,  heart-reaching 
and  heart-finding  story.  It 
should  add  another  to  that 
series  of  classics  for  girls 
which  have  made  Miss  Laugh- 
lin  the  friend  of  girls  and 
parents  as  well."  —  Norma 
lUiijht   Carson. 

Illustrated,  net  75c. 

Author  of  "!\1is'  Bassett's 
Matrimony  Bureau 

Little  Merry 
Christmas 

WINIFRED  ARNOLD 

From  the  moment  she 
alights,  one  wintry  night,  at 
the  snow-piled  station  at 
Oatka  Center,  little  Mary 
Cliristic  begins  to  carry  sun- 
shine and  liappiness  into  the 
frosty  homes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated,  net  60c. 


Author  of  " Marcia  Schuyler,"  etc. 

The  Man  of  the  Desert  grace  Livingston  hill  lutz 

The   love  story   of  a   daughter   of   luxury    and    .i    pl.iin    m.in    facing    his   duty    and    doing   his 
work    on    thf    hoinc    mission   field    of   the    West.        Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

The  Little  Angel  of  Canyon  Creek        cyrus  townsend  brady 

\  f  r.irkjng  u'li,']  slory  of  lln  b.i.|  olrj  d.iys  <if  the  Western  (lolorado  mining  camps.  A 
captivating  talc,  liniri  full  of  the  vim  .and  color  inriilitii  to  days  and  places  where  life  was 
cheap,    and    virtue   both    rare  and   dear.       Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

.Send  for  CoDiflctc  List  "Revell's  New  Books" 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 


NEW   YORK:    158   Fifth   Ave. 
CHICAGO:    125   No.    Wnbn.h   Ave 


MANUSCRIPT 

Sultahlr  for  M.OTII  l'.')i;NI)  HOOK  iMiic;  any 
fi'rid,  as.ooo  word*  arid  niiwards,  carrfullv  rrad 
and  coniidrred  WI'MIOrT  chargr.  I'ubli<ihr(l 
iind»T  our  itnpritit  -iril  nninagrinenl,  A  I  hIvI'-. 
if  arrrjitrd.  f'opv  iMut  be  forwarded  COM 
I'I.,KTK    to    warrant     '•xarnlnalion.  Kox.     I'lib. 

'  o..   Inc.,   Uo<iton,   Ma«». 


.SccnarioH  corrrclcd,  rpvi<ird,  Ivprd  and  plarrd 
on  lb-  market.     Plots  ciitieineil.    Short  Hlorios, 
novels,    etc.,    unliable     for     plioloplayH    rli:mia 
llzcd.      Corrr«poMdeMer   iiivitrd, 

»rx  TLilrrno'  iliurrnti 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V* 
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NEW  LONGMANS  BOOKS  - 


GEORGE  THE  THIRD  AND  CHARLES  FOX 

The  Concluding  Part  of  "The  American  Revolution" 

Uy  tlie  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,    Bart.,    O.M.    _'   V(j1s.    Hwi.    Vol.  II. 

I     v'llninj-    coiilains    n    narrative    of    the    events    in    England,    and    on    tlie    Conti- 
^'    upun   llie    struggle   in   America;   and   it  telLs   the  story   of 
,_,!  War  in  the  Carolinas,  of   Or.    Franklin  and  John  Adams   in 

,    and    the   Campaign  of    VorUown. 


The  Riddle  of  Mars:  The 
Planet 

ByC.E.Houiden.  Member  British  As- 
troiiuimcal  Association.  With  5 
Plates  (3  colored)  and  i  i-'igure. 
8vo.  i'p.  xii-|-tKj.  $i.JO  Hi't  (W'eiKht, 
IJ  oz.). 

An  endeavor  is  madb  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
Mars  (ot  what  is  possibly  happening  there) 
from  quite  a  new  direction.  This  result  will, 
it  is  hoped,  help  towards  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  artificial  nature  of  Mar>' 
can.ils  anil   oases  and  all  that   this  implies. 


International  Law: 

A   Treatise 

By  L.  Oppenheim,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  2  WjIs. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  War 
and    Neutrality.  Pp.    xxxvi-f7ll. 

$6.50  net  (Weight,  34  oz.). 
"The  second  edition  of  Professor  Oppen- 
heitn's  well-known  work  has  alieady  received 
a  cordial  welcome  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  appreciated  his  thoughtful  and  scholarly- 
treatise  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance. 
.  .  .  Nothing  short  of  the  highest  praise 
cm  be  given  to  this  simple  and  logical  method 
or  presenting  a  siibiec"." — Amcridin  Jottrtial 
•     ' '•.tcriiational   Law. 


Master-Clues  in  World- 
History 

By  Andrew  Reid  Cowan.      Crown  8vo. 

Pp.    viii+331-      ?i75    »ct     (Weight, 

22  02.). 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  rationalize 
world  history  in  terms  of  certain  concep- 
tions which  hitherto,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  have  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasized. 


Germany  and  the  Next  War 

Every  one  slioiild  read  tliis  book,  wbicli 
discloses  Cjermaiiy's  war  plans  lor 
the  crushing  of  luigland  and  hraiice. 
.A  remarkably  prophetic  and  illumin- 
ative- book  by  the  great  (ierman 
militarist.  General  F.  von  Bernhardi. 
New  l-^ditioii,  Crown  Svo.  ^i.oo  net 
(Weight,   16  oz.). 


The  Rise  of  South  Africa 

A  History  of  the  Origin  ot  South  African 
Colonization  and  of  its  Development 
towards  the  East  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  1857 

By  G.  E.  Cory,  M.A.,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  II.— From  1820  to  1834.  With 
38  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.  8vo. 
Pp.  xvi-(-489.  $5-50  net  (Weight, 
44  oz.). 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,&CO. 


Municipal  Life  and 
Government  in  Germany 

By  William  Harbutt  Dawson,  Author 
of  "Germany  and  the  Germans," 
etc.  With  Appendices.  8vo.  Pp. 
xvi-f507.  $375  "et  (Weight,  34  oz.). 

This  book  is  an  expression  of  municipal 
government  in  practice,  and  is  based  on  first- 
hand study  and  observation.  Beginning  with 
chapters  setting  forth  the  organization  of 
German  town  governments,  and  the  wide  and 
almost  lilnitless  administrative  powers  en- 
joyed by  them,  the  author  reviews  the  most 
important  departments  of  local  administra- 
tion, land  policies,  town  planning,  housing 
policies,  public  health  and  sanitation,  poor 
relief,  education  and  culture,  including  tlie 
schools  and  the  theatre,  social  wel- 
fare endeavors,  trading  enterprises, 
fininie     local    ta.xation,    etc. 


FourlhAve.&30lhSl.,N.Y. 


ORATIONS,  .^dJicSiCS,    Debates.  Essays,  ere.  prepared  to 
Older.     Maiiusciipis  revised  and   reconsirucied.      Out- 
lines turnishrd.     Twelve  years'  experience. 

P.  A.    MILLER  S     LITERARY    AGENCY,     DAYTON,     O. 


Books  and  Courses  of  Study 


in 


Religious  Education 
For  Sunday  Schools 

Write  today  for  a  list  and  de- 
scription of  our  Constructive 
Bible  Studies,  1914-1915. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Battle  of  Armageddon 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Christian  Workers 
Maeazine  James  M.  Gray  will  answer  a  ques- 
tion stirring  many  minds  as  to  whether  the 
European  War  is  the  battle  of  .\rniageddon 
spoken  of  in  Revelation.  Also  what  relation, 
if  any,  it  bears  to  the  end  of  the  age  and  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

Special  copies  of  the  October  issue  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  at  10  cents  each.  Throe  months'  sub- 
scription   for   25    cents. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 
No.  152  Institute  Place  Chicago 


Two  New  Catalogs  in  Press 

Ca'alojj  of  Books  Rrhiin^  )o  American  History.  Our 
Fall  Clearance  Calaloif  '/''it.\  7ft^'/  re  A>i*n</  ive^i  wof  ih 
the  conxidfratioH  ofatty  iihr.jriitu  or  book  buyer  who  is 
anxious  to  *nafce  their  book  tnoney  so  a  tonff  w<^y. 

THE   H.   R.   HUNTTINC   CO..   Booksellers  and  Publishers 
Springfield,  Masiachuietts 


criticizes  po.sitions  of  Dr.  von  Manen 
as  to  St.  Paul.  Dr.  (.'onybeare  is  him- 
.selt  an  advancotl  critic  and  does  not 
accept  the  miracles  of  the  (Jospels,  but 
lie  cannot  endure  the  e.\travat>ances  of 
these  wiiters.  lie  is  well  woith  the 
reading:. 

open    Court.    $1.5i(. 
CHAMBERS   AMONG   THE   INDIANS 

The  llkldcn  Children,  by  Robert  W. 
(  hand)ers,  is  a  novel  (jf  Revolutionary 
days,  and  of  Indian  folk-lore,  dapted 
very  prettily  to  an  out-of-doors  Cham- 
bers' love  story.  It  deals  with  the  break- 
ing? up  of  the  \KViiixl  Irociuois  Indian 
confederacy  by  Clinton's  army,  and  the 
forest  marche.s  and  battles  are  vividly 
pictured. 

Appleton'8.   $1.10. 

A  TITLE  THAT  IS  A  MISNOMER 

A  few  entertaining  pa^es — an  histor- 
ical setting  with  a  sketch  of  Bonaparte 
— a  dash  of  good  old-fashioned  blood 
and  thunder — with  a  sprinkling?  of  sen- 
timent might  be  sufficient  for  summer- 
time amusement.  But  there  is  a  good 
bit  that  is  unpleasant  enough  to  debar 
(Ircdt  Days,  by  Frank  Harris,  even 
from  that  category. 

Kennerley.   $1.35. 
TOLSTOY 

Edward  Garnett's  Tolstoy:  His  Life 
and  Wj-ifings,  in  the  "Modern  Biog- 
raphy" series  of  coat-pocket  volumes,  is 
a  brief  and  concise  but  sympathetic  and 
just  account  and  appraisal  of  the  great 
est  of  the  Russians  as  "a  revolutionary 
mind  and  evolutionary  force."  Save  for 
a  careless  haste  in  style,  which  affronts 
the  reader  with  repetitious  use  of  that 
lazy  and  abominable  abbreviation 
"etc.,"  the  sketch  is  surprizingly  well 
done,  and  it  should  prove  of  value  to 
many  as  an  introduction  to  the  many- 
sided   colossus   of   Yasnaya    Polyana. 

HouKhton   Mifflin.   75  cents. 
A  NEW  LAND  OF  ENTERPRISE 

Almost  the  only  good  thing  we  can 
see  about  the  war  is  the  opportunity  it 
brings  for  the  expansion  of  American 
commerce  into  the  inviting  fields  to  the 
south.  But  the  chief  obstacle  is  that  we 
do  not  know  these  countries;  we  have 
not  even  learned  the  A  B  C's.  Let  us 
begin,  then,  with  The  Ama~iug  Arge)i- 
tine,  for  John  Foster  Fraser  is  a  geo- 
graphic journalist  by  profession  and  is 
able  to  play  up  statistics  so  they  stand 
out  like  an  electric  signboard.  We  get 
a  vivid  impression  of  a  land  where  mil- 
lionaires are  made  by  magic,  and  there 
are  chances  for  many  more. 

Funk  &   WaKnalls.   $1.50. 
WORDS  YOU  HAVE  ALWAYS  NEEDED 

Mr.  Gelett  Burgess,  lexicographer 
and  neologist,  has  given  us  one  hundred 
new  expressions  for  the  hitherto  inex-  • 
pressible,  in  his  Burgess'  ^htabr:dge^L 
We  all  remember  how  he  planted  "bro- 
mide" in  the  dictionary;  will  he  hav.' 
equal  success  with  these?  iL 

17.  Flooijal) — .\n  apparent  compliment  with 
a   concealed   stinj?. 

L'6.  Golobvify — To  adorn  with  unmeanins  and 
exIravaKant   ornament. 

31.  Huzzlecoo — An  intimate  talk,  a  oontiden- 
tial  collouuy. 

6ti.  RiitKidKet — .-Xn  inability  to  make  up  one's 
mind,   an   indecision. 

74.  Sv>looch — One  who  doesn't  know  his  own 
business  ;   a    failuiv. 

8i).  Wijjide — A  perverse  household  article.  hI- 
ways   out    of   order. 

I''ivderick    .A.    Stok«\s    l\».    St>  cents    net 
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PEBBLES 

Alfred  Dreyfuss.  Jr..  officer  iu  the 
French  army,  has  been  i>r<)nioted  for  gal- 
lautry.  A  reminder  of  time's  changes. — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

Father — I  had  a  good  number  of  sealed 
[Moposals  at  my  office  today. 

Daughter — Oh,  pa,  were  any  of  them 
for   meV — Baltimore  American. 

Some  way  or  other  the  United  States 
just  can't  kee])  out  of  anything.  The  wife 
of  the  victorious  admiral  in  the  Heligolaud 
battle  is  an  American. — Troy  Times. 

"1  want  a  pair  of  button  shoes  for  my 
wife."  "This  way,  sir.  What  kind  do  you 
wisli.  sir?"  "Doesn't  matter,  just  so  they 
don't  button  in  the  back." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

Breathless  Would-Be  Passenger — Sta- 
tion master,  when  does  the  half-past  five 
train   leave? 

Station  Master — Five-thirty. 

Passenger — Well,  the  new  church  dock 
is  27  minutes  past,  the  post  office  clock  is 
25  minutes  past,  and  your  clock  is  K2 
minutes  past.  Now.  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness, what  clock  am  I  to  go  by? 

Station  Master — You  can  .  go  by  any 
clock  you  like,  but  you  can't  go  by  the 
train — it's   gone. — Pearson's    Weekly. 

Science  was  horrified  when  Statistics 
discovered  that  babies  to  the  economic  value 
of  $2(K).fK)0.0fKj  r>erish  each  year. 

"This  must  cease  I"  exclaimed  Science 
excitedly. 

"It's  up  to  you,"  rejoined  Statistic-s 
without  emotion. 

But  no  sfK»ner  had  Science  by  various 
devices  caused  the  babies  -to  stop  perishing 
than  Statistics  discovered  that  half  of  thf>.-e 
weie  girls  and  .$2W.W0.fK)0  wouldn't  begin 
to  dress  them. 

Science   ]fK)ked   rather   foolish. 

"The  laugh  is  on  you."  quoth  Statistics 
grimly. — Life. 

A  traveling  sales  agent  visiting  a  large 
factory  made  a  bet  with  the  manager  tliat 
he  woulfl  i»ick  out  all  the  married  men 
among    the    employees. 

Accordingly  he  stationed  himself  at  the 
dfK»r  as  they  came  back  from  dinner  and 
mentionefl  all  those  whom  he  believed  to 
be  married,  and  in  almost  everj'  case  be 
was    right. 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  asked  the  manager 
in   amazement. 

"()h,  it's  fjiiite  simple."  said  the  traveler, 
"fpiite  simple.  The  married  rii'-n  all  wip«- 
their  feet  on  the  mat  ;  the  single  men 
don't." — St.    Louis    I'ost- Dispatch. 

A  coh>tie|  wanted  a  man-servant.  s<')  he 
inverted  an  ad verti.-eriient  in  the  local  week- 
ly. (Htc  of  the  applicants  who  answered 
wax   an    Irishman. 

"What  I  want,"  explainer]  the  coloru'l. 
"is  a  useful  tnari  -  one  who  r'an  cook,  drive 
a  itiittur.  look  after  a  [>air  of  horses,  clean 
iKKitM  and  windows,  feerl  [Kiultry.  tnilk  the 
cow,  and  do  a  little  |iaintiiig  an<l  paix-r- 
hanging." 

"Kxciise  me,  sor,"  said  .Murfihy,  "but 
wliat   kind  of  wiil    have  ye   here?" 

"HoW'f"  snapped  the  r-r>lonel.  "Wh.'it's 
t!;at  got   to  do   with    it?" 

"Well.  I  thought  if  it  was  clay  I  inight 
make  hrick«  in  me  s[»are  time."  /'//er//- 
h'/dy's. 

Two  rtisulM  lead   out    from    jK.verty 

'Co  eane   and    wealth    galoie. 
And  one  of   them   )•<   Do   Without, 

And  one  )«  .Make  Some  ,M<ire  ; 
Olti-   t)T    the    other    each    muft    t;ike 
If  any   pathway    he   would    break, 

\'\K>n   the  rf<«d  <»f  Do  With^iut 
The  <>M    World   peiiMantM  plorl. 

And   N^orrien   walk   it«   narrow   way 
An'l    pre««    it«   cheerlexM    m»d. 

For    there    \n    little   bloom   or   Kliade 

In   all   the  windings  if   han  marie. 

T'f»/fri    the    rrinrj    r,f    .Vlakr-    •Sr/frir'    Mr(re 
'(  Worlrl   arniiex   frr-arl. 

Ari'i  '   men    walk    itx   iiixty    jr-nglh 

y\rirl    f»>rKe  thr-ir   Way  aheiirj. 

While    f|(,v  r-ru    grr/W    at    ev«Ty    ltr-(i(| 

And   Ir^aiitf   lirie«i  it   \it  the  enrl. 

Stii    York    Wo, 1,1. 


ECONOMIC    PRIZES 

ELEVENTH    YEAR 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relalinf?  to  commerce 
and  industrj',  and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the 
problems  of  a  business  career,  a  committee  composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan 
Horace  White,  Esq.,  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
of  Chicago,  to  offer  in  1915  four  prizes  for  the  best  .studies  in  the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  a  list  of  available  subjectG  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  undersigned.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the 
rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to  topics  proposed  in  the  announcements 
of  this  committee,  but   any  other  subject   chosen  must   first  be  approved  by   it. 

1.  A  Local  Study  of  the  Immigration  Problem. 

2.  A  Study  of  the  Protocol  in  tiie  Needle-Trade  Industry. 

3.  The  Economic  Validity  of  the  Single  Tax. 

4.  Price  Maintenance. 

5.  Reciprocity  and  Retaliation  in  Foreign  Trade. 

6.  Ship  Subsidies  by  Indirection. 

7.  The  Development  of  Trade  with  Latin  America. 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are 
undergraduates  of  any  American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Ameri- 
cans without  restriction  ;  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required  of  any  con- 
testant in  this  class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set. 

A  First  Prize  of   One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A. 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,!and 

A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.  The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  award  the  two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class 
B,  if  the  iTicrits  of  tiie  papers  demand  it.  The  coniuiittce  also  reserves  the 
privilege  of  dividing  the  prizes  offered,  if  justice  can  be  l)est  obtained  thereby. 
The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  tlie  amount  designated  until  lie  has  pre- 
pared his  manuscript  for  tiie  printer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

Thr"  ownerslilii  of  thr>  (^opjrldht  of  Biipcossfiil  studios  will  vest  In  tho  donors,  and  It  is  ex- 
p'-ftr-rl  ttiHt,  wllhniit  pri'dndlii);  the  use  of  tbi'Sc  pa|)t'rs  as  tliesis  for  IiIkIht  dcfjioos,  they  will 
cuuse    tliciu    to   Lie    issued    in  .soiui;    pei'iiiaiient    furm. 

rompetltorF  arf  advised  that  the  studies  sliould  lie  tluirouKli.  oxprcssi'd  In  gnod  Ensllsh, 
and  iilllKiiiirlt  not  llinlti'd  as  tn  Ic-iiclli,  tln-.v  sliould  not  lie  iicicllessly  cxniuidcil.  Tlii'.v  slioiild 
be  liiBcrltied  Willi  ;ni  assumed  name,  tin-  class  in  which  (lioy  <i;i'  piiscntcil,  and  a<couip.iiiii  li 
li.v  II  sealed  envlopo  ^Ivlnc  the  rial  name  and  address  of  llie  eonipetltor.  No  paper  Is  ollKihle 
wlilch  sliiill  hav  liien  printed  rir  piihlislied  in  a  form  to  discloso  the  idiMiilty  of  (ho  aullior 
lirfori'  till-  a«iird  hIhiII  have  heen  made.  If  the  oomiietllor  Is  in  ('I,.\SS  1!,  Iho  sealed  envolopc 
Hhoiilrl  oontaln  lie  name  of  the  institution  In  which  he  Is  studying.  Tlie  papers  should  be  sent 
on   or  before  Jum-   1,    l!ll.',   to 


J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Esq. 

The    University  of  Chicago 

*        Chicago,  Illinois 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  w  riiit  name  of 

Stewart  I  lart'.hom  on  lal>el. 
'  0«t'  Improved,"  no  tAcka  roqalred; 

Wood  Rollert  Tia  Rollers 


The  Best  Way 

I  III:   iiii<'   <>r  iIki  i.mm\  *i>. 

I  \  I,      OO.MMI MO.N      SI.HV- 

I I  I ;     li  II  M      I  (I  I-  r  (■  u  N  (*  rl      t  li  e 
M I  f  «'iiiliifi(M>     iif     till'     l.oril'n 

^ii(il»rr     In      t  h  o  ii  n  ii  ii  il  k       of 

.   »    .  <'liiir«'lii'i».     It     will   il  II    111    rill 

,'        yoiir  •'liiiri'h.       Hfiiil    for   llliiHt  riil«-il 
t-""  nrb'i   ll«l. 


^     IMilvirii  tl,  iiinniNION  HKIIVICE  CO. 
I70l-I7ft<l    llmlniilHIrK'l 


|-Iillailrl|>hla 


F.  M    H  O  I.  L  Y 

\      ■   liJi'.l.r.l    IWi', 

Aiithom'  nnri  I'lilillHliura'  RoprnsuritiLtl vo 
ir,n  KIKTH  AVKNl/K.  NKW  YORK 

/fnfft  nii-l  /iiU  ui/"  in,iti.'ii    \riit  ;//,#//   iif'f-lu  .ifitttt 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  cnn  I  know  \ 

it,  bei  Miise  1  h;ivfi 
reduced     li^.dOO 
Women     niirl      h;ivo  ^ 
built  up  MS  many  more 
— Bciiiitilic;illv,n,ilnr;illy,wilhr)iit 
druKs.  ill  (lie  privacy  of  llnir 
own  rooms;  I  can  build  up 

your  vilality  -  at  (lie  Miiino 
tiiMO  I  Htri'iitUl"'"  your  lirarl. 
iirlion;  mil  li'iicli  you  lo 
linntlio.  lo  Hliiiiil,  lo  wiilli  and 
lo  I'on-iM't,  Hui'li  nilinenlii  im 
iiirvoiiMiii'HH,  torpid  liver,  con- 
Btlpatloii,  iiidiweuliun,  otu. 

i}nr  iniju'l  if'ritm-    "t   wnlirll    Hit  llin. 

Ii'iin  I. II  I  I  liiiV'U'illK'il  w..i»l.'ilillli  III 
•  li.lirOi  "  Aiinlh.'i  niiiiii  l,«ill  M.r^ 
I  wfti'iii'it  mil  ll>n  IhlH  Miiy  1  wi'luli 
r/l>,  mill  Ohl  I  ri'iUii  wtill. 

Writr  loiltiy  for  my  friiv  biioklvt 

SU.SANNA  COCROFT, 

(It'pt   I'l.li^ilSu. MirlilKiinltiiiil.diKaiio 


m.) 


Aull,"t  fl 

■■  ....II  . 
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SCHOOLS 


FLORIDA 


WHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  ol  boyt  and  xirli  by  con- 
nneniciii    lit  >(utiy   ttid  aiiperheaied    school    roomt,  uriJ 
enpoiure  lu  acvere  weather,  when  »t 


ROLLINS 


Florida*a01d«*t  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  ol  dours,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  iei»  coat  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  E>- 
preasion.  Art,  Buiineii — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics,  Fres  U  .  K.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  D  ,  l.l.  I)  (Obet 
lio.  Yale,  CornelK  Berlin).     Reter  to  Hamiltoo  Unit,  TrutM. 

ILLINOIS 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

I,    .    1   .-,„.,■,?  lll.-,lr,ted  hand-tioolt  ;  lis  FHhK.      CiMiWrry,  diet, 
'  Irt-u;    hunic-sluiiy    l^fu.uc    S^ieHLe   cour!»ci.       1-or 

.U<:.u.,m  5chi^"^  U^^Ecod'i^s."'s29  West  69th  St..  Ckkago.  Ill 


SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

'   :11  li'  ,r'liu^'  S.  t-u.-.-.  f     r  ,.in:p,)  in  I'.   S. 
■_■  irct--.      Want  I'yf  ^tH  orl'O^s?     M^Jn- 

'  "-'  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 


FREE 


tallied  lur 


I0i2  Times  Bidg.,  New  York,  or  1517  Masonio  Temple.  Chicago 
lli 

The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  ofjers  also  instruc- 
tion  by  correapondence. 


For     detailed     in- 
formation   address 


23rd  Year       U.  ofC.CDiy.  M  )Chic»go,III. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
^^  SHORT  -  STORY  VVRITING 

r^^fj  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  lorni  stmc* 
A  Ju  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Shi)ri  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
^"^Jf    Kvr^  £sfnffi*in,  Ktlitnr  Lippiiicott's  MasaziDe. 
^^ZV  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THE  HOME  tOKKESPONDtlNtE   S(  HOOL 

J)>.  EmdwcIi:  Uept.  306i  Siiringneld.  llass. 


NEW  YORK 


Berkeley  Scliool 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Bovs 
72d  ST.  and  WEST  END  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
35TH  YEAR 
Offers  boarding^  pupils  all  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  me:r>polis.  with  contrenial  companions. 
Thorough  preparatio.i  for  college,  scientific  schools,  busi- 
ness and  government  academies.  Absolutely  modem  scien- 
tific equipment  and  curriculum. 

H'ustraied  Catalogue  Upon  AppHr.ni.^n 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street, 
New  York  City 

Open  on  Equal  terms  to  Students  of  All  Christian 
Bodies.  Seventy-ninth  Year  besin^  September  30th, 
1914,   at  the  new  site,   Broadway  and  120th  Street. 

For  catalogue,  address 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  R.  GILLETT,  D.  D., 

Dean  ot  Students, 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,         -         -  New  York  City 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoviile's  School  for  Girls 


Killing;    swiniiniiiK;    tennis, 
opens   October    7II1.      .Special 
dents  of    European   schools. 

2042   FIFTH    AVE., 


(julli  year.) 
Kesideiil  and 
Day  Pupils. 
Air  and  light. 
Recreation 
lawn.  Best  of 
h  I)  111  e  ,  school 
ami  social  priv- 
ileges. Physical 
lulture,  class 
training  in  art, 
imisic,  dancing, 
(1 1  a  mat  ic  ex- 
11  res  si  on  in-' 
eluded.  Practi- 
cal courses. 
Individual  care.  Ke- 
inducetnents   to   stu- 

N'EW  YORK. 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class. 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  includinfr 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New  York 


PU  can  be  a 


Nurse 


We  positively  guarantee  to  train  you 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  furnish  uniform 
and  assist  you  to  positions.  Earn 
while  learning.  We  have  traiiied 
hundreds  of  women  to  earn  $12  to  $25 
a  week.  Send  for  catalog  and  il  lus- 
trated  book  of  "National  Nurses." 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
122  Lake  Slreel,  Clmira,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JEESEY 


MOIVrCLAIR  ACADEMY  ^<?vl 

On  the  Orange  Mountains,  500  feet  elevation, 
13  miles  from  New  York.  Complete  equipment, 
including  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  ath- 
letic field.  Correspondence  (or  better,  a  per- 
sonal visit)  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best. 
Our  booklet,  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School,"  will 
interest  you,  no  matter  where  ycoir  son  is  edu- 
cateil.      Address 

JOHN  G.  MacVICAR,  A.M.,  Lock  Box  60,  Montclair,  N.  J 


\X^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

■       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
iechnique  of  t  le  p'totaptayt  t lU'Qt  by  -Atlbur  Lcetta,  Uliur, 
Ttik  Photoplay  Acruoa.     '2b'*-page  cat i\lt^t;ue  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
i  Department  103,  Springfield,  IMass. 


Miss   Bangs  and   Miss   Whiton's  Boarding   and  Day    School 

fl  The  onlv  school  for  girls  in  New  York  which  can  and  r'oes  give  the 
opportunities  of  the  city  with  the  advantages  of  country  lite  and  sports. 

The  following  features  make  il  a  leader  in  the  highest  type  of  School  far  Girls : — 

fl  It  is  small   enough  to  insure  a  real  home,  careful   personal   training,   and 

thoughtful  supervision  of  health,  manners  and  instruction. 

fl  It  is  largre  enough  to  give  the  proper  school  spirit. 

^  Its  pupils  enter  College  upon  its  on  n  certificate. 

C  It  has  a  brilliant  Music  Department. 

fl  Class  instruction  .in  Folk  and  Aesthetic  Dancing,  Elocution  and  Art    are 

included  in  the  general  fee. 

Jj  Special  Gvmnastic  Exercises  for  each  stvident  according  to  her  needs. 

m  There  are  upper  classes  for  Special  .^students. 

^  Slimmer  Tutoring  arranged  when  needed  or  desired. 

"A   REAL  SCHOOL" 


Riverdale  Avenue,  near  252d  Street,  West,  New  York  City 


Phone  Kingsbridge  61 


WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 
The  women  of  lloilaiul  have  stopped 
all  work  of  orj^anizations  toward  their 
own  aims  and  are  urKinf?  all  women  to 
devote  time  and  enerj^y  to  the  work 
abandoned  after  the  mobilization  order, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  all  public  services 
available. 

England's  corps  of  mounted  nurses 
will  be  of  incalculable  service  on  the 
battlefield.  It  is  compo.sed  of  fifty  picked 
women,  splendidly  trained,  many  of 
them  expert  shots,  and  was  formed  in 
1910  to  provide  mounted  detachments 
with  ambulance  wagons. 

Germany  is  now  almost  a  community 
of  women,  practically  all  business  being 
carried  on  by  them.  In  factory,  work- 
shop, post  office,  they  have  taken  the 
reins,  and  women  doctors  and  dentists 
are  in  great  demand.  Even  the  post  of 
night  watchman  is  frequently  filled  by 
a  woman. 

Women  vote  in  Chicago — and  the 
soaring  food  prices  resulting  from  the 
war  have  been  speedily  and  forcefully 
checked.  The  city  council  has  past  an 
ordinance  giving  the  city  of  Chicago 
power  to  punish  all  who  have  arbi- 
trarily raised  prices  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  re- 
cent peace  parade  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  the  division  composed  of 
women  of  foreign  birth.  Over,  a  thou- 
sand women,  each  carrying  a  peace 
pennant,  marched  thru  the  business  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  led  by  a  squad  of 
mounted  police. 

A  new  peace  organization  is  planned 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  re- 
cent peace  parade  in  New  York  City, 
which  will  protest  not  only  against  war 
but  against  armed  peace.  An  appeal 
will  be  sent  to  all  enfranchised  women 
and  those  organized  to  procure  the  vote, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Under  the  leadership  of  several 
prominent  Englishwomen  a  league  has 
been  formed  in  London  to  give  finan- 
cial or  other  aid  to  soldiers'  wives  and 
babies  who  are  in  need.  There  is  to  be 
no  confusing  red  tape  and  aid  is  to 
be  given  regardless  of  class  or  creed. 
A  valuable  feature  will  be  the  nursery 
where  mothers  may  leave  their  babies 
while  seeking  for  work. 

The  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance,  with  headquarters  in  London, 
have  given  efficient  service  since  the  war 
broke  out  by  converting  its  offices 
into  an  information  and  relief  bureau 
for  foreign  women  in  England.  Offers 
of  hospitality  and  assistance  were  made 
by  English  families  and  during  the  first  ^B 
two  weeks  120  foreigners  were  enabled  ^| 
to  return  home  thru  its  aid. 

The  Premier's  appeal  to  the  women 
of  France  to  save  the  harvest  and  take 
up  the  work  of  the  fields  was  not  itoc- 
essary.  Already  they  were  bearing  their 
double  burden,  gathering  the  crops  and 
picking  up  the  loose  ends  the  men  were 
forced  to  drop  at  the .  call  of  war. 
Wives  of  municipal  councillors  are  even 
allowed  to  vote  on  ntatters  ivf  imme- 
diate importance,  such  as  sanitation 
and  relief  funds. 
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NEW  JERSEY 


THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL. 
(00  mills,  finm  New  VmU,  M  inius.  from  Thite- 
di'lphiu.)  .Si'iid  for  buiidsomi'  Diamund  Aiiiiivir- 
sarj  Booklet  which  contains  oration  of  Si'crutary 
Bryan.  A  modfiate  uiiced  school  with  highest 
standards.  f'lcpaii'S  for  all  collegi's  and  technical 
schools.  E.\cellent  business  course.  Modern  sryin- 
Dasiiim,  with  swimming  pool.  Literary,  athletic, 
musical  org-aiiizations.  77th  rear  opens  September 
2:^.  Yearly  rate,  $4(X)  to  $(MH).  \\-rite  FR.\XK 
M.\CD.\X1EL,  D.D.,  Headmaster,  Pennington, 
X.   J.,    Bos   10. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  YEATES  SCHOOL 

Sixtieth  Year  opens  September  22,  1914. 

In  the  "Garden  County"  of  the  United  States. 
Limited  to  titty  boys.     Thorough   preparation  for  all 
Colleges.     Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  all  sports. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     NO  EXTR.AS. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE  HE.ADMASTER.   Box  524,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JXO.    WILLIAMS,    Inc.,   Bronze  Foundry.    ."oO  W. 
27th  St..  X.   Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


The  Truth  About  Poultry 

Get  the   Facts  by 
Reading  JJjg 

One- 
Man 
Poultry 
t 

SucasM  Metliods  of  Nei  oo  Farms  or  Small  Acreage. 

Compltle  in  IweJye  lurts;  pnoted  in  oat  voliune. 

By    DR.    N.    W.    SANBORN 

DEAI,  work.  wHh  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  Eneland 
*^  Farrn.  This  is  a  simple  story  o!  what  has  betrn  done 
Sy  a  man,  at  forrv-hve  yctn  oi  ajje.  town  bied  and  city 
rducatfd.   ^mr./  <,ut    of    pr;i_tife   of    medicine,    buying    a 

VI.;:.',  t  .r.u  .n  ■'.  ■  'I  i',. ■,■■.,  snd  ui-.Vr.'j;^  succesi  OI  I  he 
'■  ■  -tid  the  nianajfe. 

'  •   the  intrrestinjf 

'»-  ^.    ..    .  -.   :..,,..^  and  the  pro<lu*.- 

'"■"  '•-'  ■••r  e*t^t,ed  on  a  real  farm.      You 

St"    rui  oun  I  in  print.       The  truth  about 

P''*''*'"/ ir  on  a  one-rtian  poultry  f.irm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  TelU  Ho 


v/ 


OUa    SPECIAL   OFFER-The  One-Man 

Po.l-rv  I-.,,..',   I.,  1...1V-  i-.r',  i^xMk  foimi.  and 
'^  '■     *        '       '     '■  '  •  .    one    year  for 

''  three  years,  lor 


"H/  ir".     '... 


of  p.,  .I'ry  hi 


-al.  pro^esslve, 
■   1  l*/,;.    44  to  Hi 

1  JO  ''s     satnpir 
'  tr'-'-.     A'l'lr/-ss 


AMEUCAH  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  51 7Ho<i(liiuBlk..  SrraoicN.y. 


<f^^''^ 


REO  ur;  f'At  Office 

CELEBRATED 
HATS 

The  standard  of  perfection 
In  style  and  quality. 

NEW    YORK 
Chlca?/o      Philadelphia 

Af;«!Tir,i*;-.  »n  All  PrioolpfllCitl'?.-. 


POPULARIZING  GOOD 
OPERA 

ORGANIZED  and  maintained 
by  a  practical  subsidy  for  the 
popularizing  of  good  opera  in 
English,  the  Century  Opera  Com- 
pany, whose  first  season  barely  es- 
caped shipwreck  on  the  shoals  of 
mediocrity  and  incompetence,  began 
its  second  season  on  the  evening  of 
September  14  with  a  performance  of 
Gounod's  mellifluous  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  This  performance,  it  may  be 
said  at  once,  showed  a  great  and 
gratifying  improvement  over  the 
work  of  last  year. 

The  company  makes  its  fresh  start 
with  its  forces  augmented  and 
strengthened  in  all  departments. 
There  are  new  and  better  singers 
both  among  the  principals  and  in  the 
chorus,  while  the  best  of  those  in  the 
company  last  year  have  been  re- 
tained. The  orchestra  has  been  deci- 
dedly improved  by  the  elimination  of 
poor  players  and  the  addition  of 
many  musicians  of  training  and  ex- 
perience in  older  opera  houses.  There 
are  new  conductors,  headed  by 
Agide  Jacchia,  who  was  musical 
director  of  the  Montreal  Opera  Com- 
pany for  several  years  and  who  had 
won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  con- 
ductor in  European  opera  houses  be- 
fore coming  to  America.  And  an 
acquisition  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance is  a  new  stage  director, 
Jacques  Coini,  whose  masterly  stag- 
ing of  several  new  works  at  Oscar 
Hammerstein's  Manhattan  Opera 
House  a  few  years  ago  constituted 
an  artistic  achievement  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  opera  in  America. 

Notable  improvement  has  been 
made  also  in  the  quality  of  the 
English  texts  to  be  sung  this  year, 
new  translations  into  English  of  sev- 
eral opera  librettos  having  been 
made  specially  for  the  Century  Com- 
pany by  Algernon  St.  John-Brenon. 

In  the  current  season,  which  is  to 
run  for  twenty  weeks  at  the  Century 
Opera  House,  two  operas  will  be 
sung  each  week,  on  alternate  even- 
ings, and  at  matinees  on  Thursday 
and  Saturday.  The  repertory  for  the 
first  few  weeks  comprises,  in  the 
order  here  listed,  the  following 
named  works:  Rossini's  "William 
T(;ll,"  Verdi's  "Traviata,"  Wagner's 
"Lohengrin,"  Verdi's  "Trovatore," 
Wolf- Ferrari's  "Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna," c;ouno(l's  "Faust,"  Leonca- 
vallo's "ragliafci"  and  Ma.scagni's 
"('avallcria  Rusticana"  Cas  a  double 
bill),  Wagner's  "Tannhiiu.ser,"  and 
I)oni7,etti'H  "Ivucia  di  Lamm(!rmof)r." 
The  more  Huspicious  opening  of 
the  f Century  (lornpany's  new  season 
and  its  very  re;il  promisf!  f)f  musical 
eri.joyment,  sfioiild  be  of  interest  to 
many  '>f  The   Independent's  readers  i 


ever 
before  a 
IbuniaiiiPen  like  this 

IT'S  transparent.  You  look  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  pen  and  see  its  inner 
workings.  Hold  it  up  to  the  light  and 
watch  the  ink  chase  down  the 
barrel.  See  how  the  Lucky 
Curve  Ink  Feed  drains  hack 
the  ink  and  keeps  pen  from 
leaking.  ./  nczu  idea  in  foun- 
tain pots — for  folks  who  like  to 
"set  tlie  pace." — Geo.  S.  Parker 


TRANSPARENT 

FOUMTAIM  PEM 

So  lci-tol;illy  (lilfcrciit  from  ;itiy  oilier  fonitain 
pcti  tli.'it  you'll  waitii  tip  to  it  liUc  ;i  liutigry  hkiii 
to  a  S(|iiarc  meal.  /let  one  of  tlicsc  new  trans- 
parent  pens  iu>7ti  while  it  lins  the  special  charm 
of  novelty  .md  walch  your  neighbors  take  notice 
when  you  start  using  it.  Tlie  transparent  barrel 
tells  you  in  advance  when  the  pen  needs  refilling. 

Parker  New  Self-Filler  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety 

No    outtide    projections   or  Carried  in  a  man's  pocket' 

mechanism  -    no    openims  lady's     purse,    or    handbag 

Into    barrel.       '  Press  -  the  ■  williotif   dnnicer  of  leakinK 

button"    fillsin  Iwoseconds  -   a    vice  like    safety    lock 

at    any   ink   well.  shuts  back  the  ink. 

Parltpr  Prns  — Sl.ind.irfl,  Srif-rilliiiif,  Tr.inspnrent,  Jack  Knife 
Safrtv-.Trc  made  Iti  <  vcr  'JOO  st\'Irs.  I*i,noo  "live  wiif"  (Ji-a'trs 
M-li  tlipiii.      M  V'Jii  can  t  locate  a  <lralcr  write  for  illtis.iali-ti  (.ttaltn;. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY.   108  Mill  St.    Janesville.  Wis. 

.J.,.  4  St.  Iliiil'.- St.,  l.ouloii,  hiiulund.  No.  25  llrcdii.idc  Coiicn- 
liaKcii.  Ili'iiniiirk.  Cairo,  kKVpt.  New  York  Retail  Store.  Wool- 
wurlli  llldtf. 
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INFO    R    M   A  1    I    O   N     ! 


The  lent  invites  iiu|uiries  fruin  its  readers,  and  will  jjl'i'lly  answer 

all  i| 5   pertaiiiiny   tu    l  ravel    for   pleasure,   health   t)r  business;   tiie 

best  hotels,  large  aiui  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  ami  sea;  tours  domestic  and  ft)reign.  This  Department 
is  niuUr  the  supervision  of  the  BKIMilA  RUFFNKR  ilori".!. 
I  ly   and  '      '  i       ,,mt.  ,,f  t|i^>  personal  knowl- 

i  iiy  its  in. I  .        MMtels  everywhere.    ( )trices  at 

H  ul  McAlpJn,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
^arl  Francisco,  Lai.,  wliere  personal  inquiry  luay  be  made.  .Address 
imiuiries    by    mail    to    INFORM.XTION,   The    Independent,    New    Vork. 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North   Atlantic    Cuaai   Resorts 


TourB  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Rates 

Twill  s^rcw  8.  S    'I  \."   10.518  tuns  dis- 

placement.      !■;■  vl  ,ii  ,1  1  \        FueieBt. 

newest  and  only  >  ag  paSdeuKersat  the 

dock  in  Berqiuda  witlioui  itaiister. 

For  iUuiir:itc.!  paniplilets  with  iiifunii.'ition  apply  to 
A.    E.    OUTERBRIDGE&  CO.,  AkrentsQuebec  8.  8. 
Co.,  Ltd..  29  Broadway.  New  York.     THOS.   COOK 
A  SON,  246  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


MONOMONUt.k    ;\.\    .  ,      ..J. 

Ideal  Autumn  Retort.      20  miles  from  N.  Y.    Fine 
li  .kIs.      Ciuli.      Tennis.      Open    until  Oct.    15th. 

Aluert   a.   LeRoy,   Manager. 

SPA    SANATORIUM.    A.    I.    TItAYER.    M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA.    X.   Y. 

Refined,  bomelike,  well  cmiippcd.  Six  miles 
fi-om  New  York  State  Mineral  Springs  Reserva- 
tion.     Large   addition   and    g^ara^e.      Booldets. 

HOTEL    BRUNSWICK 

EUROPEAN     AND 
AMERICAN  PLANS 

BOSTON,        MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 

645  Beacon  Street 
Boston 

Situated  at  the  junction  of 
Beacon  St.,  Commonwealth 
and  Brookhne  Aves.,  over- 
looking the  Charles  River 
and  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the 
location  of  The  Buckminster 
is  unsurpassed,  either  for  a 
permanent  home,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists 
visiting  the  city  in  Summer. 

Apartments  of  Two  to  Four  Rooms  with 
Bath.       Either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

Every  Modern  Convenience   and   Luxury 

J 

GEORGE  R.  SANFORD,  Manager 

Tel.  Back  Bay  3350 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  sailings, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTours  in  India. 
Round  WorldTours.  Forfull 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 

F»II\fE   XREE^NIM 

THE  INN   IN   THE    PINES 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  8 

Albert  A.  Leroy,  Pi>Op. 

LAKEHURSX  .  ISJ.    J. 


EASTON  SANITARIUM 

For  treatment  of  Elderly  People  needing  sUJHed 
care  and  attention;  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.        I'hoiie    160.    Kaston,    Pa. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Craad  Ceotral  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 

New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 

"i  s^.^^'yil  il      First-Class 

J_3_|i^^5fl^|      Reasonable 
«H.-sgj_i.,      ^2. SO 
wilti 

and  up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 

H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers? 

Keep  your  Notes,   Mortg^ffes,   Insurance    Policies  and  valuable 
papers  in  a  Barler  New   Document  File.       Will  last  a  liietime. 


Made  ol  steel,  covered  with  chase  leather,  18  slrone  inanila  pockets. 
4'.j    X    10''i   in.,    «  th    nielnl  eyelrls.        Cord    allows    c\|>jusioa. 

A.  C.  BARLER  MFG.  CO..  60  W.  Lake  St..  Chlcac« 


NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 

H.  D.  Allbright,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  ;  Edv^in  A. 
Andrews,  Montreal,  N.  C.  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Arnold. 
T.ikoma,  D.  C. 

F.  \.  Baker,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  :  W  B.  Barrows, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  J.  R.  Bingham,  Carrollton. 
Miss.  :  Geo.  G.  Biscoe,  St.  Paul  Park,  Minn.  ; 
Henry  Blanchard,  D.D.,  Portland,  Me.  ;  Esther 
E.  Bishop,  North  Woodstock,  Conn.  ;  Box  38, 
Williamstown,  Vt. ;  Emily  H.  Butterfield,  Detroit. 
Mich.  :  Asa  L.  Brower,   Kansas,  Utah. 

Doris  CaflLsch,  Conifer,  N.  Y.  ;  Miss  H.  A. 
Carney,  Tonipkinsville,  N.  Y.  ;  Marion  Catline, 
South  Britain,  Conn.  ;  Dennis  Cook,  Hoboken, 
Pa.  ;  John  J.  V.  Cunningham,  Branford,  Conn.  : 
Bowcn  Curely,  Idaho  Falls,   Idaho. 

Annette  Denton,  St.  Smith,  Ark. :  Mrs.  T.  O. 
Douglass,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Catherine  Douglas. 
Saginaw,  Mich.  ;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Dunn,  Ardmore. 
Ok  la. 

Elizabeth   Ewatt,   Granville,  Ohio. 

Roy  S.  Fine,  Oilfields,  Cal.  ;  E.  H.  Fisher. 
Bozeman,  Mont.  ;  J.  D.  Foster,  McKeesport,  Pa.  : 
S.  W.  Frost,  Somerset,  N.  Y.  ;  T.  P.  Frost. 
Evanston,  111. 

F.  W.  Garvin,  Norfolk,  Conn.  ;  Francis  G. 
Griffith,  Cecilton,  Md. ;  F.  W.  Gutrub,  Mt.  Po- 
cono,    Pa. 

Mr.s.    Charles   Hastings,    Flint,    Mich.  ;    Charles 

E.  Hewitt,  Laidlaw,  Ore. :  W.  P.  Hews,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Grace  M.  Hill,  Mt.  Berry.  Ga.  : 
C.  B.  Hughes,  Keene.  Tex.  :  Rev.  F.  S.  Hume- 
well,   White   Plains,   N.   Y. 

A.  E.  Jahn.  Perham,  Minn.  ;  Franklin  N. 
Jewett,   Fredonia,  N.   Y. 

M.  P.  Ke.-xting,  Berkeley,  Cal.  ;  O.  A.  Kinney. 
Cortland.  N.  Y.  :  John  Kirby,  Adrian.  Mich.  ; 
Alice  KnoUenberg,  Richmond.  Ind.  ;  Julia  E. 
Knups,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  Evald  Kvam,  Minot, 
N.    Dak. 

L.  W.  DeLozier,  Duncansville,  Pa. ;  Mary  Cor- 
nelia Lee,  Manhattan,  Kan. ;  Robert  W.  Lytle, 
Hulfalo.   N.   Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Manning,  Waterloo.  N.  Y.  ; 
W.  D.  Maxon.  Detroit.  Mich. :  J.  M.  MacDougall 
and  wife,  Auburn.  N.  Y.  :  W.  C.  McClelland, 
Washington.  Pa.:  C.  E.  McLellan.  Helix.  Ore.: 
Irving  W.  Metcalf.  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Robert  Milue, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  :  C.  B.  Morrill,  Valrico. 
Cal.  ;    Mrs.   Olive   J.    Morrow.   Rochester.    Vt. 

J.  E.  Newton,  Rockland,  Me. 

F.   L.   Oaks,   Framinghani,   Mass. 

Mrs.  Ernest  F.  Paine,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  :  Anthony 
Peck,  Norwich,  Conn.  :  H.  Z.  E.  Perkins.  New- 
Orleans,  La.  ;  -Mmarin  Phillips,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  :  Wm.  C  Piper,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  :  J.  H. 
Post  let  hwavte.  New  York  Citv  :  Mrs  K  E. 
Po-tloth«aito.  New  York  City;  Charles  H.  Price. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Geo.  S.  Rolierts.  West  Liberty.  Ohio;  V.  E. 
Richardson.  Baltiniore.  Md.  ;  L.  K.  Roush.  M.f>., 
Pomeroy,  Ohio  :  Harrietta  L.  Rundel.  Alexander, 
N.   Y. 

Nannie  Sanders.  Georgetown.  Texas;  A  K. 
Sanderson.  New  Plynuuith,  Idaho  ;  Miss  M.  A. 
Schellingcr.  .Vniaganseit.  N.  Y.  ;  Mi<-i  I..  Fran" 
Shumanl.  Shelbvville.  Tenn.  ;  J.  1.  Siddall.  Chi 
cage.  111.:  J.  .-V.  Singmasler.  Gettysburg.  Pa,; 
Maitland  L.   H.   Smith,   Camden,    N,   J. 

Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington.  Tuskogtv  Insti- 
tute, Alabama;  Kobt.  Wutchovu.  l.*v»  .-Vnsele*. 
Cal.;  Mrs.  R.  Wntchorn.  l.iv)  .-\n«vl«>s.  OhI.  ; 
Mrs.  Williion  WsitsKU.  Paeitie  Grove.  Cal.  ;  Nellie 
Weed,  New  York  City  ■  S.  R.  W«HHt.  New  York 
City  :    Elisabeth   Wetherwa\,    F.jist   'l^awtks.   Miv-h.  ; 

F.  O.  Winaus,  Schaghticoko,  N  Y.  :  Julia  M 
Wort,  Lincoln,  Nob.  ;  R,  Olatide  Wrisht.  Wa.-il- 
ington,   n.   C. 


besides  those  who  conteinphite  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it  in  New  York, 
for  plans  are  making  to  have  the 
company  visit  ten  or  more  other 
Ameriian  cities  after  the  close  of  its 
New  York  run.  The  projected  tour, 
to  begin  on  February  1  ne.xt,  is  to 
cover  about  fifteen  weeks,  presenting 
in  each  city,  for  a  stay  of  from  one 
to  two  weeks,  six  or  eight  operas. 
The  itinerary  of  the  tour  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  among 
the  cities  likely  to  be  visited  are 
Koston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  ('hicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
Inasmuch  as  the  war  in  Europe  has 
broken  up  the  Chicago-Philadelphia 
and  Boston  opera  companies,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Century  forces  will 
be  the  only  ones  to  give  opera  in  the 
cities  of  the  interior  in  the  season 
of  1914-15. 
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T  II  E      I  N  D  K  PENDENT 


WAR  AND  THE   MINES 

The  sudden  oncoming:  cf  the  war 
produced  some  very  striking-  effects 
upon  the  American  and  other  mar- 
kets for  various  metals  and  min- 
erals. In  some  cases  the  war  resulted 
in  cutting  off  a  raw  material  supply- 
commonly  used  by  American  manufac- 
turers; in  other  cases  the  conflict  has 
borne  more  hardly  upon  competitors 
than  upon  our  own  industries. 

Among  mineral  products  whose 
importation  will  be  more  or  less  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  the  war  may 
be  mentioned  chromite,  manganese,  an- 
timony and  magnesite.  In  all  cases 
there  are  undeveloped  or  slightlj-  de- 
veloped American  deposits  which  can 
serve  as  temporary  sources  of  supply. 

ImmedTatelj"  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war  a  strong  demand  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, Sydney  and  other  American  ex- 
port coals  set  in.  France  promptly  re- 
moved her  import  duty  on  coal,  and  be- 
gan drawing  on  the  American  supply. 
This  European  trade  is  likely  to  prove 
an  important  factor  in  the  Ainerican 
coal  mining  industry  from  now  on. 

The  copper  market  experienced  the 
mo-st  sudden  and  temporarily  disastrous 
effect.  For  many  months  past  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  particularly  the  German, 
demand  for  copper  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  an  otherwise  deprest  market. 
With  German  buying  withdrawn  for  an 
indefinite  period,  copper  prices  reached 
new  low  levels,  and  the  mines  and  re- 
finers promptly  curtailed  their  output. 

With  regard  to  iron  and  steel  the 
effect  of  the  war  has  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent. About  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
.steel  output  is  ordinarily  produced  in 
the  area  which  lies  in  the  immediate 
battle  zone — the  country  along  the  bor- 
ders of  Germany,  France  and  Belgium. 
R«moval  of  this  tonnage  from  world 
competition,  and  the  certainty  that 
large  .steel  tonnage  will  be  required  for 
u.se  during  and  immediately  after  the 
war,  operated  to  .strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  American  and  f.'anadian  steel 
producers.  Prices  of  many  iron  and  steel 
products  have  already   advanced. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  prod- 
jfts  commonly  supplied  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  from  foreign  sources,  whose 
importation  has  been  made  either  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  by  the  war.  Chief 
among  these,  of  course,  is  potash:  for 
our  entire  supply  of  potash  salts  has 
come  during  recent  years  from  the 
srreat  depositH  at  .Stassfurt  and  other 
P'  '    Germany.  As  an  essential  in- 

in  f'Ttilizers,  and  an  impor- 
ant  factor  in  other  chemical  industries, 
the  cutting  off  of  the  German  potash 
rapply  will  be  ■'eriou-ly  felt  in  the 
United  .States.  For  many  years  past 
inventors  have  attempted  to  work  out 
pro"-  fH  for  produfing  potash  from 
'  -lirces,  but  so/ar  none  of  these 

('  has  been  able  to  supply  pot- 

■■■   '      ■>'■•■  in  competition   with   the  (U:r- 
"  ■■■  finder  "trevK  of  war  ron- 

'"ver,   it   ix   poxnible  enough 
domestic  supply  will  be     erured 
'    feldspar,  or 


Steinw^ 

AFTER  three-score  years  and  one  the 
Steinway  today  is  unexcelled  for  exquisite 
tone  and  singing  quality — recognized  by  master 
musicians  and  music  lovers  as  the  ideal  piano. 
The  enduring  fame  of  the  Steinway  rests  upon 
the  supremacy  of  its  basic  principles.  Four 
succeeding  generations  of  pianoforte  experts 
have  faithfully  adhered  to  these  principles,  and 
have  made  the  Steinway  the  standard  of  piano 
perfection.  Purchase  a  Steinway  for  your  home 
and  you  have  the  assurance  that  money  cannot 
buy  a  better  piano. 


If  you  are  about  to  buy  a  piano^  you  will  be  ititerested 
in  our  literature.  It  luill  be  sent  free  with  name  of 
Steinway  dealer  nearest  you.  Mention  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  sons' 

Steimuay  Hall 
107-109  East  14th  St.jNew  York     Subiuay  Express  station  at  the  Door. 


L\'s. 


o 
that 


by  t  reat  < 
other  p', 
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THE  BEGINNER'S  BOX " 

of  Oil  Colors  and  Materials 

I'oli.slicd  W'doil  Ilox,  si/f  111  iiiilii.'S  liJiiK.  <' 
itiiliis  wide,  J  inclic!*  deep. — ( Oiil.iitiinx  lo  siiiKle 
'I'llim  of  F,  W.  iJcvoc  8r  (>).'h  I'rcparod  Artists' 
Od  ('(iUiih;  llolllcB  I';ilc  Uryinn  Oil  and  'I'liipcn- 
tiiir;  Calrtlf  f'ii|>,  Mahogany  I'alcllc;  Hailwi'i- 
I'.li'iidfi,  I'alcllc  Knife,  i  Salilc  and  2  Itristle 
AiiislH'    Hi  iislieH.       ('(iniplclc,    $1.75. 

Oilier  rMI'il    IIOXKS  at  $.^.110,  $J.7S  and   up. 

VVe  m;\\tii  ,-i  Hpcci;illy  of  Oitldls  of  ni.ilei  ial.s 
for  Oil,  Water  f  Dior  and  China  I'aintiiiK,  I'a'ilil, 
(rayon  Urawii'Kj  TapiHlry  I'aiiitiiiK,  laallici 
Work,   KlcliMiK,   Kir, 

<  (il<i!iif;iif    on    nuiiirxl. 

I  .  W.  DF:V0E  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101    Fiillon  .S«r..«>»,  New   York 
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North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  I'loiii  the  constant 
thictiialiou  ol  j(t'neral  i  lass 
securities. 

f-'anii  Mortjjages  secureil  U|k)ii 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Kankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
liuestvnent. 

Aly  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warran.t 
and  guarantee  of  a])solute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


THE 


NATIONAL  BANK 

OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $45,000,000 

Resources 
over  $67,000,000 


BUSINESS    SOXICITED     AND     LIBERAL 
TREATMENT     PROMISED 


For  iove^rswe  have  been  paying  ourcustnm- 
eis  ttie  liighesr  return-  cunsisient  with  con- 
servative iiictnods.  First  mortgage  loans  of 
$1  '0  and  up  which  *vecan  recommend  atter  the 
most  tliorougli  personal  invesligat'on.  IMease 
a-k    lui    I. ..an    Ki-»t  No.    7lO.      $J5  Certihcaies 


(^ 


PERKINS   1L   CO.  Lawrence  Kd 


The  Merchants  NaUonal  Bank 

PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Surplus   Earnings 1,030,000.00 

M.   J.    B.\RDER.   Caslilcr. 

This  bank  will  rociMvo  direct  from  baiilvs.  iiiiiiiu- 
facturors  ami  lUi'naiitiU'  llriiis.  clicclis  iiml  time 
Iti'ius  drawn  On-  Trovitli-iu'i'.  and  remit  iipini  paj- 
nii'iil    ill    N.  w    ^■,,Tk    .vilunnje   at   u    reasniiniile    rate. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


mm 


BANKS   THAT    HOARD    CASH 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo 
last  week  published  a  list  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  national  hanks  which  he 
declared  are  hoarding  cash.  They  are 
all  carryinpT  reserves  far  in  excess  of 
the  k'Kal  requirement  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  It  is  interesting;  to  observe  that 
most  of  the  banks  thus  accused  of 
hoarding  are  in  the  rural  districts  and 
not  one  of  them  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
McAdoo  declared  that  if  the  largfe 
amount  of  loanable  funds  kept  from 
active  employment  was  inve.sted  in  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  paper,  or  loaned 
on  proper  security,  the  present  situa- 
tion would  be  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  McAdoo  further  asserted  that 
while  the  New  York  banks  were  not 
found  to  be  hoarding  cash  they  were 
demanding  higher  rates  of  interest  than 
the  situation  required.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  said: 

I  iiin  using  every  just  effort  to  persiiiide 
the  h.-uiks  thniout  tlie  country  to  extend 
roasoniible  credits,  and  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest  to  meet  the  existing  iiuusual 
conditions  created  by  the  European  war, 
which,  if  dealt  with  in  a  helpful  spirit  by 
all  concei  ne<l,  shoidd  quickly  ameliorate. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  New  York  banks 
take  the  lead  iu  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing moderate  rates  of  interest  for  accom- 
modations, as  their  example  always  has  a 
large  influence  upon  banking  action  and 
sentiment  in  the  country.  If  this  course  is 
pursued  by  the  leading  banks  in  New  York 
and  other  great  money  centers  a  real  public 
service  will  be  rendered  and  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  of  business  will  be 
quickened. 

The  President  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  asked  Mr.  McAdoo 
to  lay  before  him  any  evidence  that  he 
may  have  that  New  York  banks  are 
charging  unduly  high  rates  of  interest. 
He  assured  the  Secretary  that  if  the 
accusation  were  substantiated  the 
Clearing  House  would  use  its  influence 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practise.  Secretary 
McAdoo  later  informed  Mr.  Wiggin 
that  he  found  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed as  to  two  specific  cases  in  which 
New  York  banks  had  been  accused  of 
charging  more  than  six  per  cent  for 
loans.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  have  made 
publicly  an  accusation  which  was  based 
on  erroneous  information. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

Three  steps  have  already  been  pro- 
gressively taken  looking  toward  the  re- 
sumption of  trading  in  securities  and 
the  reestablishment  of  the  open  market 
which  was  hermetically  sealed  when  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  closed  on  July  30. 

The  first  step  was  the  permitting  of 
brokers  to  make  purchases  and  sales 
of  securities  thru  the  clearing  house  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  prices  not  lower 
than  those  ruling  when  the  Exchange 
closed. 

The  second  step  was  the  resumption 


John  Barrett,  Director  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  has  been  making  an  in- 
vestigation by  cable  of  the  possibilities  of 
extending  our  trade  with  liatin  Amerioa. 
As  a  result  of  his  inquiries  he  has  addrest 
a  wt>rd  of  warning  to  Aiueriean  business 
men.  lie  says : 

"These  advices  emphasize  that  what  is 
needed  at  this  hour  in  Latin  Auteriea  is  not 
so  much  a  supply  of  the  m!Uuifactur»Hl 
products  of  the  tinited  States,  altho  tht\«!* 
are  reqtiired  in  coitsiderable  quantities,  but 
money,  loans  tind  advatices,  credits  on  pur- 
chases, and  markets  at  reasonable  rates  for 
raw  products  which  usimlly  go  to  KvnviHV 
If  I.atiu  America  can  sell  at  a  fair  tvjfUr* 
her  accun\ulating  raw  products  and  buy,  In 
tun\,   thru   receiving   tin!>i\cial   help  ami  v>< 


of  l)ond  sales  at  prices  below  those  of    j 
July  30. 

The  third  step,  taken  last  week,  was 
the  resumption  of  trading  in  unlisted 
stocks  at  moderate  concessions  from 
the  quotations  when  the  Exchange 
closed.  This  will  permit  buying  and  sell- 
ing, not  in  an  open  market,  but  by 
private  dealing  between  brokers,  of 
what  may  be  called  Curb  stocks,  of 
which  the  various  Standard  Oil  securi- 
ties are  the  most  prominent. 

The  next  step  to  be  expected  is  the 
relaxation  of  the  regulation  requiring 
trading  in  listed  securities  to  be  done 
at  not  less  than  the  prices  on  July  30. 
It  should  not  be  long  now  before  that 
step  is  taken  and  then  nothing  will  re- 
main to  be  done  but  to  open  the  Ex- 
change. 

It  would  not  be  surprizing  if  a  plan 
for  a  partial  resumption  of  free  trad- 
ing on  the  Floor  were  to  be  devised 
which  could  be  put  into  effect  in  the 
not  far  distant  future.  The  Exchange 
might  be  opened  and  trading  in  only  a 
few  stocks  permitted,  stocks  which  are 
not  largely  held  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

Probably  the  most  urgent  necessity 
for  a  closed  Exchange  now  lies  in  the 
need  to  prevent  the  dumping  into  our 
market  of  the  American  securities  held 
in  Europe.  A  flood  of  foreign  held  se- 
curities pouring  into  our  market  would 
have  two  serious  effects.  It  might  easily 
depress  prices  to  the  panic  point.  It 
would  mean  a  dangerous  drain  upon 
our  gold  supply  if  it  came  before  we 
had  been  able  by  renewed  exports  to 
build  up  a  credit  balance  abroad. 

If,  however,  the  Exchange  were  to 
open  with  trading  in  only  a  few  securi- 
ties at  first,  and  progress  were  made  a 
step  at  a  time,  other  securities  being 
added  as  experience  showed  that  it 
could  be  safely  done,  the  threatened 
dangers  might  never  materialize. 

But  all  these  things  are  yet  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods.  One  thing  alone  is 
certain.  The  governors  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change will  do  nothing  rashly  or  prema- 
turely. The  Exchange  will  be  opened  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  but  not  until  the 
best  judgment  of  the  best  intellects  in 
the  financial  world  are  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come. 
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operation  in  the  form  of  advances  nml 
credits  from  United  States  exporters,  im- 
porters and  bankers,  the  situation  will 
speedily  be  remedied  and  a  new  era  of  Pan- 
American  commerce  and  comity  will  open. 

■•The  fact  that  twenty  Latin-American 
countries  last  vear  bought  imports  and  sold 
exports  to  the  vast  total  of  $3,000,000,000. 
<.f  which  $2,000,000,000  were  tran.sactions 
with  Europe,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
opportunity  is  there ;  but  it  is  subject  to 
conditions.  That  the  United  States  already 
has  a  good  start,  and  is  making  encourag- 
ing progress,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
exchange  of  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
grown  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  last  seven 
years,  or  from  $450,000,000  to  $850,000,000. 

■"Numerous  business  men  and  commer- 
cial agents  are  crowding  the  steamers 
lx)und  south  with  the  expectation  that  th^^y 
will  find  the  Latin  Americans  awaiting 
them  with  outstretched  hands  filled  with 
gold  and  ready  to  buy  everything  and  any- 
thing they  have  to  sell.  These  men  will 
presently  return  north  and  unfairly  con- 
demn and  criticize  the  markets  and  peoples 
of  the  countries  they  have  visited.  The 
Latin  American  market,  while  vastly  po- 
tential, is  at  this  moment  embarrassed  by 
a  serious  financial  stringency  and  disloca- 
tion of  commercial  conditions  for  which  it 
is  not  in  itself  to  blame.  The  opportunity 
of  the  hour  is  not  so  much  for  immediate 
large  sales  of  United  States  manufactured 
products  as  for  cooperation  and  mutual 
help,  together  with  careful  investigation  of 
commercial  conditions  and  preparation  to 
meet  future  competition  successfully." 


There  are  two  sides  to  every  shield.  The 
American  financial  world  has  had  its  eyes 
fixed  with  concern  upon  the  debts  to  Eu- 
rope which  will  fall  due  in  the  near  future 
and  the  consequent  efTer-t  upon  our  gold 
supply.  Meanwhile  British  financiers  are 
IfKtk'iDg  at  the  matter  from  their  own  iK>int 
of  view  with  apparently  equal  concern. 
The  Statist,  for  instance,  comments  upon 
the  situation  thus : 

"Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  lK)rne  in  mind, 
as  every  reader  no  doubt  is  aware,  that  the 
United  .States  crops  are  excellent  this  year, 
that  therefore  the  T'nited  Statf'«  is  likely 
to  export  to  us  on  a  great  sc-ale.  The  United 
States,  altho  it  owes  a  f'>nsiderable  amount 
to  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  .  .  .  will 
be  able  to  take  conxiderablf  sums  in  gold 
if  it  chfK>ses.  Whether  it  will  choose,  of 
course,  nolK>dy  can  yet  say.  The  United 
States  Treasury  has  an  immense  amount 
of  the  metal,  and  if  the  new  banking  sys- 
tem is  started  u\K>n  r'-ally  s^-ientlfie  bank- 
ing principles  there  ought  to  be  in  the 
United  State;^  not  only  enough  of  gold  for 
all  legitimate  purposew,  but  so  mufh  more 
an  will  enable  it  tf>  sft  free  a  good  deal  of 
what  it  now  holds.  Until  the  new  system 
in  in  working  order  and  we  ejin  judge  from 
*il>eri»'nfe.  it  i.s  imrK;««ibl"  to  say  what 
course  will  be  adopted,  but  this  at  all 
♦vents  is  clear,  that  the  Amerjeari  crops 
thi«  year  are  mo  largr-  that  they  will  enable 
the  United  Stat'-s  m'Tfhants  and  bank'-rs 
not  only  to  pay  ofT  all  the  debts  due  this 
OMJntry.  but  to  take  a  large  amount  of  gold 
If  they  de».m  that  d'-Hirable." 


T7ie  xpirit  of  ef;«)p«.pation  which  infuses 
the  Buy-fl-I'ale  mov<m<rif  "t'ould  find  play 
In  other  dlf''fions  as  well.  Whr-n  the  .Sfoek 
Kxchang*-  op«Tis  again.  I'uy-a-Hhare-of- 
flt/K'k  will  be  a  giftii]  rallying  ery  for  every 
potential  inve«f/,r  with  a  little  Hurr»luH 
mrrri'-y. 


Thfc     followiriK     dividcndB     are     an- 
nounced : 

'        '•■''■"'        '    MincR    O/mpany,    riunr- 
1*  M*.   fxtot^r   20. 

t-.,r    .',.„  ,«l  ti   HiirlMon   Rlv»r  Hull- 
any,  f|n«rf*rljr,    1%   wr  c<»T)t,   p«yabl« 

y,U-/HU,r   C'rmtiHnr,    ur'-f'-rrfA,    rpinr- 
r»»r   shdro  ;   rimtrnon,   (|iiHrt«Tly,    11.00 
J ^.'^.     '•»},»>,>-    (}rU,\^r     \T,. 

Vr.if^/i    F  r  ift    OfTnoanir,   fjrjnrt.^rljr,   2   pfr  rt-nf., 

t"  ■  ■■  '■■   ' -. 

A    M«n»fnr»iir)nr   Oim- 
''  ■  '\v,   1  H    p«r  crii,   p«r- 

»'  'utmiti,  t\MtKT\Mf\ft ,   1   p«r  r^nt, 
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Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  TrustCo. 


In  Active  Business  since  1875 

^  Assumes  the  care  ot  property  of  those  going  abroad, 
collecting  coupons,  dividends,  interest  and  rents. 

^  Pays  interest  on  deposits  subject  to  check. 

^  Transacts  a  General  Trust  and  Banking  business, 
acting  as  Transfer  Agent  for  Railroad  and  other  Cor- 
porations. Acts  as  Executor  and  Trustee  at  no  more 
expense  than  where  individual  executors  and  trustees 
are  appointed. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  CO. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson    Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


FMM 


YOU  HAVE  A  rIgHT  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

You  have  a  right 
to  independence,  but 
you  must  have  an 
honest  purpose  to 
earn  it.  Many  have 
purpose,  ambition 
and  energy,  but 
thorough  direction 
and  intelliKent  help 
must  be  supplied. 
My  instruction  sup- 
plies the  first,  and 
our  Co-oi)cr- 
ation  Bureau 
fulfills  the 
second. 
Large  num- 
bers have 
availed 
themselves  of 
bodi.  s  u  c  - 
reeding  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investigate 
without   prejudice,   this    opi)ortunity   to 

Learn  the  Collection  Business 

and  escape  saUry  drudgery  for  life.  H  you  luvc  an 
idea  tfjatlhe  collection  Inisincss  as  I  teach  it  is  not  safe, 
sure  and  digniHcd  as  a  l:ank,  or  any  other  profiuhlc  busi- 
ness, you  are  mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earn- 
estly desire  to  ut't  ahead.  No  essential  hranch  of  business 
is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded,  Ni  business  may  be 
built  so  iari^c  without  investment  of  capital.  I  will  glad- 
ly send  you,  fr)r  \m-  asking; 

"Pointeri  On  The  Collection  Business" 

ft  miiy  mean  comfort  f(}r  life,  if  not  a  ^rcaldral  mure. 
VN'rilc  for  it  now. 

W.  A.  SHRYER.  Pre.. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 

62.'>  State  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


piwimn™,\'(i; 


21  i  23  Barclay  5,(0  26  i^^iiH, 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

arc  used  nowadays  l)y  cvi'ry  niodiTii 
ii|)-tf)-datc  hiisiticss  man ;  tlicy  luiiijj; 
yon  in  constant  toncli  witli  all  pulilic 
aiifj  i)rivatc  wants,  and  snpijly  you  willi 
ticws  bearing  tii)on  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. Wc  read  for  f)ur  snl)scril)crs  all 
the  imi)orlant  i)a|)crs  puldislicd  in  tlie 
United  States  and  al)road.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  eJippiiiKS,  drop  us  a 
posl;d  aii'l  we  will  show  how  lliey  can 
lie  of  advatUaxe  to  you.  Write  for 
liooklct  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.        106  nOSnmlh  Ave,  Ntw  YorkCitr 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

AtUalic  ttuiUiBK,  a  1  Walt  St..  N«w  York 


losures  Afaiott  Marine  aod  lolaod  Traospartatloo 

Ruk  aod  Will  U>ue  foliciet  Maltinc  Lost  Pay- 

abla  ia  Eurog*  and  Orieatal  Counlciet 

I'l.  .;  I.  ..  .1   i.>    II  .•  Sf  ,1,    ,.r   \,.iv   York   In  1842, 

V    -.it  a   tiiuillar 

liilMii|Mt<-ll     Mild 

Lu    Uii.- 
.i«-|lt    of     I 
111     lllSUlu...  .       k      ..., ,,,..1 

ij  uud  luCerest  at  tbe  explra- 

^. 

huriiig  itii  exUtfuiv  tbe  i-om- 

[•uiiy    iiaa    tiiaiiivil    prupvrt; 

tu   tbe   value  ut |27,219.045.82ti  (tO 

|t>-i'flT>'il  i>i>'iiiliiiiig  tbereoo  tu 

r        2S2, '-•1)8,420  NO 

thut  period  141, 507, Sou. :iO 
;    of    prutlta 

to    dealers 89.74O,40O.uO 

or  wbk-b   there  bave  been  re- 
deemed      82,41)7.340.00 

I.euvlDg    outatariding   at   prea- 

eat     tliue 7,243,0110.00 

liitereat    puld    on    certitteates 

amounts    to 22,585,640  25 

Oil  December  31.   1013,  the  as- 

aeta       of        the        company 

amounted     to 13,259.024.10 

Thp    itroflfs    of    the   Company    revert    to    the 
if  divided  aiiniiiiUy  upon  the  pre- 
it.d    iliiiini;     the    year,     thereby 
......v..,f,    L...    cost   of   inauruui-e. 

For  aiich  dividends,  certlftcates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  Interest  until  ordered 
to  l>e  redeemed,  in  accordance  wUb  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.   RAVKN.   Pres. 
COR.N'i:i.U'S  KI-DERT.   Vlce-Pres. 
W.\LTI;R   wood  parsons,   ai  VIce-Pres. 
CUAKl-i:S     E.     I-'AV.    .Id     Vic.-Pres. 
G.    .-;tanton    FI.OYD-JONKS.    Sec. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

in  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN   P.  MUNX.  M.l).,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CL.NRENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.    PORTER.  Banker 

EinV.\RD  TOWNSEXD 

Pres,  Importers  and  Traders  .\'at.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if 
lii-sired.  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
ti'i-est  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
<lress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway.    New   York   City. 


GET    THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  be  may  be  concerned  simply  in 
accumulating  a  sullioiont  sum  to  support  him 
in  bis  old  age.  This  can  best  be  effected  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Y'ork.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larser  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  in- 
vestment.     For  a   sample   policy   write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


to  the 

Inventori 



who  reads  and 

/•i.e./.--  it. 

is  the 

possible  wortli  o!  the  book     | 

we  send  tor  oc* 

posiaee. 

Write 

us  at 

Mice. 

R.  S.  &A.  B 

Lacey, 

Depl 

.  I.,  Washington,  D 

C. 

LA  HOSE  CONSOLIDATED  MINES  COMPANY. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  tmlay  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2Vi%.  payable  Oc- 
tober 20,  1914,  to  shareholders  of  record  of  Sep- 
teml>er  30,  1914.  The  transfer  books  of  the  com- 
pany will  close  September  30  and  reopen  OctoU^r 
19,    1914. 

S.  J.  LeHURAY,   Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

and  the  plicinjr  of  over  ten  niilhon  dollars  for  investors  bv 
our  ofT.ri  Js  witlumt  loss  to  a  single  investor  makes  the  first 
morT  ^  .  c  sell  absolutely  the  best  6  per  cent,  invest- 

meir 

^■•  r  new  illustrated  booklet  and  state  m.tp  de- 

scribing  the  iiic.i'cs:    .If.dfa  and  whe.it  tvlt  in  the  N'or.hwcst. 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  In  Capital.  $500.CX)0.00 

Personal  Responsibility  of  Directors  over  111,000.000.00 

P.  O.  Box  D  Helena,  Montann 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY   W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


'^m 


PUBLIC  INDIFFERENCE 

Is  insurance  a  mystery  to  the  public 
who  buy  its  protection?  Perhaps  the 
word  is  not  carefully  chosen,  for  noth- 
inpT  can  remain  a  mystery  to  the  man 
who  may  solve  it  if  he  but  devote  five 
or  ten  minutes  of  his  time  to  the  task. 
Some  portions  of  the  machinery  are  a 
little  complicated,  but  they  are  not  in- 
comprehensible to  one  curious  enough 
to  investigate  them.  Few  Americans 
care  for  this  knowledf^e  and  upon  this 
popular  indifference  i.s  founded  some  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  with  which 
insurance  manan'crs  and  ajjents  have  to 
contend.  Many  unwise  laws,  restrictive 
in  their  character  and  expensive  in 
effect,  have  their  ori}>in  in  it.  If  they 
knew  the  truth  attainable,  it  would 
emancipate  them  and  their  insurers 
from  many  troubles. 

We  are  led  to  an  indulg^ence  in  these 
reflections  by  reading  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  an  able  casualty  underwriter, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Holland,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Casu- 
alty and  Surety  Underwriters,  to  his 
association,  which  recently  held  a  con- 
vention at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia. 

"The  business  of  insurance — one  of 
the  most  necessary  adjuncts  of  present 
day  commercial  life — is,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  enshrouded  in  mys- 
tery," observed  Mr.  Holland.  "The  ab- 
sence of  public  knowledge  of  our  af- 
fairs," he  continued  later,  "is  in  my 
opinion  responsible  for  the  major  part 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  ever  con- 
fronting us.  .  .  .  Never  would  any 
business  so  gain  by  the  'fierce  light  of 
publicity'  as  would  the  insurance  busi- 
ness; and  never  has  this  publicity  been 
so  necessary  to  us  as  it  is  today." 

How  and  by  whom  is  the  veil  to  be 
lifted?  Mr.  Holland  welcomes  the  recog- 
nition given  a  national  organization  of 
casualty  insurance  agents  by  inviting 
the  membership  of  the  latter  to  a  joint 
participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
companies'  association.  "The  recogni- 
tion and  support  of  our  companies  of 
the  National  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Agents,"  he  said,  "marks 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  throw- 
ing off  the  veil  of  reticence  and  privacy 
which  has  rendered  us  mysterious — and 
therefore  open  to  suspicion  in  the  past." 

The  cooperation  of  the  agents,  if  that 
can  surely  be  secured,  does  indeed 
promise  results  of  a  substantial  char- 
acter; but  the  fundamental  fault  will 
never  be  rectified  until  the  insuring 
public  themselves  contract  an  appetite 
for  insurance  information.  The  cgents 
can,  if  they  desire,  spread  information 
— become,  as  it  were,  evangelists  of 
profitable  facts;  but  like  their  indiffer- 
ent customers,  they  are  men  of  busi- 
ness, engaged  in  coining  time  into 
money  and  with  little  inclination  to  in- 
vest  any   ])ortion   of  the   profits   in   ad- 


vancing such  a  propaganda.  That  .<ui"h 
an  investment  would  yield  heavy  divi- 
dends to  companies,  agents  and  buyers 
of  insurance  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But  the  main  responsibility  rests  with 
the  public.  Until  they  shall  want  to 
know  all  that  is  knowable  about  insur- 
ance, until  their  curiosity  on  this  sub- 
ject becomes  active  to  the  point  of  mil- 
itancy, the  problem  will  remain  virtu- 
ally unsolved.  If  they  could  even  con- 
tract the  habit  of  reading  the  policies 
in  which  they  invest  their  money,  read- 
ing them  until  they  understood  the 
agreements  they  have  entered  into,  or, 
failing  in  that,  demanding  interpreta- 
tions from  their  insurers,  much  would 
be  gained.  But  they  generally  do  not 
know  what  they  want,  or,  rather,  what 
they  need  in  the  matter  of  insurance, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  protection 
in  some  form.  Instead  of  being  seekt- 
after  a  specific  thing  covering  their  n.- 
quirements,  they  assume  a  receptive  at- 
titude, listening  to  descriptions  present- 
ed Dy  solicitors,  perhaps  capitulating  at 
last  merely  to  a  stronger  personality 
and  accepting  policies  which,  at  the 
best,  but  partially  meet  their  needs. 

By  knowing  insurance  a  man  will 
learn  to  know  how  nearly  it  can  respond 
to  his  necessities  and  he  will  demand  of 
it  the  exact  service  he  wishes  it  to  per- 
form. It  will  always  respond,  for  there 
is  little  of  a  legitimate  nature  it  can- 
not furnish.  The  premium  can  always  be 
adjusted  to  the  hazard. 

DISABILITY    AND     OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS 

Workmen's  compensation  laws,  gen- 
erally, impose  an  indefinite  but  heavy 
liability  on  employers  for  occupational 
injuries  sustained  by  and  deaths  oc- 
curring among  their  workmen.  Of 
course,  the  burden  is  borne  by  em- 
ployers temporarily  only,  resting,  final- 
ly, on  the  users  and  consumers  of  man- 
ufactured products.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning this  liability  must  be  met  out  of 
the  employers'  capital  resources.  It  is 
therefore  only  natural  that  they  should 
endeavor  in  every  legitimate  way  to 
minimize  it. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
in  order  to  achieve  this  object  soma 
employers  are  resorting  to  physical  ex- 
aminations, thus  making  a  sound  body 
and  mind  one  of  the  qualifications  of 
employment.  If  this  custom  becomes 
general  it  will  be  difficult  for  even 
those  workers  but  slightly  impaired  to 
secure  ^iployment. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  which 
augments  the  employers'  liability,  and  i 
that  is  the  one  incurred  on  behalf  of  | 
a  workman's  dependents.  Again  the  im- 
pression prevails  that  single  men  will 
have  the  preference  over  their  married 
colleagues. 

If  employers  do,  or  will,  actu.nlly  di^ 
criminate     against     men     of     iinpaiivd 
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RCruIlT    l)F    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 

NEW  YORK 

at  the  close  of  business,  on  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
Umber,    rJl4: 

RESOURCES 
Stock  and  bond  investments,   viz.: 

Public      securities       ibouk      value, 
$1,111,250),    market    value $1,126,000.00 

Private      securities      (book      value, 

$0.9S>6.627.62).    market    value 10,016,885.00 

Real  estate,  banking  house,  and  other 

rv-al   estate    owned 1,150.0<X>.<X) 

Mortgages  owned .■5,38;i.ti25.oO 

Loans   secured   bj    collateral 42, 229,785. oO 

Bills    purchased    not    secured    by    col- 
lateral     : 11,907,264.85 

Due     from     trust    companies,     banks, 

aud  bankers 9,207. 150..'56 

Specie    (gold   certificates! 3,500,000.00 

United   .States   legal- tender   notes   and 

notes   of   national   banks 1,000,000.00 

Other  assets,    viz. : 

Accrued    interest   entered 451,468.30 

Total 183,972,179.01 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock $2,000,000.00 

Sarplas  ou  market  values: 

Surplus   fund $12,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits 2,:i02,048.90 

14,302,048.90 

Sorplns  on   book  values, 

$14,257,041.52. 
Deposits: 

Preferred,  as  follows: 
Due        New        York 
State       savings 

banks   4,019,943.50 

Other  deposits  due 
as  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, guar- 
dian, n'fi'ivt-r, 
trustee,  commit- 
tee, or  deposit- 
ary         3,129,664.27 

Other  deposits  se- 
cured by  a  pledge 
of  ass>-ts.  Board 
of  Trustees.  U.  S. 
Postal  Savings 

Sy«t<m    605,520_  41 

Not   preferred,    as   fol- 
lows: 
Dep</!!lt8,    subject   to 

check    32,449,054.63 

Time  i|e(K<9itg,  cer- 
tificates, and  other 
defj<;sit.<»,  the  pay- 
ment of  which 
cannot  legally  be 
reriulred         within 

thirty    days 14.228.976.96 

Other  ortlficates  of 

defK-sl  t     8,992.032.35 

Due  trust  companies, 
thanks  ajid  bank- 
ers           3..502.525.96 

Extend    total    depoglta 67,017,718.08 

Ofh'-r    I!.it,Illtles,    viz.: 
I'  for      taxes, 

<.     etc $.37,550.W 

.1.  .  ,  ..•  ■.      Interest      en- 
tered    on     l>fK<ks     at 

rlr.nn     r,1    bUllineSH    On 

'!ite r^„Ka.iz 

unearned 
t«     31.002.30        fi.')2,4I2.03 

Total $8.3.972.179.01 

American  Telephone  &  Telegfraph 
Company 

.\   Divi'Ifrifl  of  Two  Dollar.s  per  share 
ill    h«-    \)a\<\    on    Tliursflay,    October    15, 

f    retorfl    at    tlie 
Inesflay,  Scptcm- 
T  ,y),  1914. 

().  I).  Nfir.SK,  Trrasiir<r. 

THE  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

*     ilMI    .\  V    ,     ,-..      I  .    <   ..    ,-c-|.l.    ^^,     i'.tW. 
-I    ».f     1>\r-rt',r»    ut    The     Otl«     Klevnior 

'  .       <        ..       ,!    .  ,1,    .    1    .r,..\         .l..,l.,       ,||y|. 

MIoek 

dlrnr" 

.     both 

to    (lie 

-    •   .rrl    lit 

<•  of   trtiKln'-HK  on  ;s<),    ltM4. 

W,    ',  K.   Treimurer. 

WF.STINOHOI  ;SE 

'  '      "  '  ''mpany. 

A  ■  00    ii,e    vnv.- 

■'     "•■'     •  :■  ><,y     will     be     piild 

I 

...  r,.  r  f,.nf  oti  the  rVjMfMON 
f'rr  (be  /(imrdT  e(i(|liiK 
•  11    Of(<,(Kr  ■•At.    IftH. 

to    Ml/x'kholderii    of 

fff'TK,    TfPdiiiref. 
»*w    Xiitk,    'J'l.f     2!.    I'll  I 


bodily  vigor  and  men  with  wives  and 
families,  a  most  serious  condition  will 
be  set  up  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation.  A  number  of  employers  have 
denied  that  any  such  policy  had  been 
adopted  or  was  contemplated;  but  there 
are  superficial  evidences  which  indicate 
that  the  physical  test  is  being  more 
widely  applied. 

But  suppose  that  both  of  these  bases 
of  selection  are  resorted  to,  would  it  be 
cause  for  astonishment?  We  do  not 
think  so,  because  it  is  natural  and  ib 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  business — which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  always  humane. 

If  the  men  and  women  of  impaired 
physical  condition,  those  with  depend- 
ents, and  those  whose  productive  ca- 
pacities have  been  depreciated,  but  not 
destroyed,  by  age  may  not  secure  em- 
ployment, what  is  to  become  of  them? 
Will  the  answer  be  disability  and  old- 
age  pensions?  If  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  a  nation,  thru  legislation  and 
changes  of  customs,  crystallize  in  such 
form  as  to  deprive  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  privilege  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, will  it  not  become  the  dut"'  of  the 
state  to  support  them?  It  would  seem 
so.  Then,  we  say  that  it  would  be  better 
that  all — the  sound  and  the  infirm,  the 
married  and  single,  the  old  and  the 
young — be  given  equal  chances  in  the 
workshop.  Each  will  earn  in  proportion 
to  his  capacity  and,  what  is  more  valua- 
ble, retain  the  self-respect  which  is 
founded  on  self-support.  We  ought  not 
to  have  in  this  country  any  sort  of  dis- 
ability pensions  arising  from  physical 
depreciation  or  old  age  that  have  not 
been  previously  provided  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries themselves.  We  cannot  afford 
to  decrease  by  ever  so  little  the  big 
stock  of  self-reliance  which  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  pec  pie. 

NOTES  AND  ANSWERS 
L.  A.  X.,  Dallas,  Texa.s — Due  to  the 
so-called  Robertson  law,  which  requires 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  com- 
panies' Texas  premium  reserves  be  in- 
vested in  Texas  securities. 

R.  W.,  Chicago,  111. — The  objection  to 
tontine  forms  of  life  insurance  lie  prin- 
cipally in  the  fact  that  dividends  are 
forfeited  by  lapse  of  the  policy  or  death 
of  the  policyholder.  It  is  besides  a  gam- 
bling: contract. 

A  recent  examination  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America  (New  York  City) 
by  the  Insurance  Department  of  New 
Vork  places  the  admitted  assets  on  June 
■  ■A),  l!jl4,  at  $2,001,  lOr;;  the  liabilities 
(exclusive  of  capital  stock),  $1,892,- 
IHH;   net  surplus,  $258,678. 

Whatever  one's  view  of  the  value  to 
the  community  of  speculation,  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  at>out  b-t- 
tinjf  on  stock  f|Uotations.  Thru  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Stock  Kx'hanjfe  this  demfir- 
alizin^'  form  of  t'anibling  will  go  the 
way  of  race  track  gambling. 

Up  to  September  15,  the  Bureau  of 
War  Rink  InHurari'c  recently  estab 
li.shed  by  the  United  States  Covr^rnmetit 
had  JMHued  polirieH  on  eleven  vchhcIh  for 
a  total  sum  of  $.'{,2'z!2,000.  There  were 
then  pending  fipplii  atirms  for  $.'i,000,- 
000  innuruncc  on  eiflit  vpKflelK. 


IIKI'OUP   OF    Tin;    CONDITION    OF   THE 

CENTRAL  TRUST  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

at  the   close   of   bnsines.s,    on    the   12th   day   of  Sep- 
tember,   1914: 

IIKSOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,   viz.: 

Public       si'cuiitles       (book       value, 

.$l2,4SG,74r>.:il),    market    value.  .  ,.f  12,480,745.31 

Private      securities      (book      value, 

.'i!2:i,014,7:39.90),    market    value. ..   23,014,739.90 

Real    estate    owned 1,190,2KS,82 

Murtfiai^'es     owned l:iS,GU.75 

Loans   :nul   discounts   secured   by   bond 

and    Mortgage,    deed,    or   other   real 

estate     collateral 226,100.00 

Loans  and   discounts   secnred   bv  other 

collateral     ". 45,536,852.57 

Loans,    discounts,   and    bills  purchased 

not     secured     by     collateral 6,838,474.88 

Overdrafts     (secured) 5G8.(J6 

Due    from    approved    reserve    deposit- 
aries,   less    amount    of       onsets....    18,631,868.31 
Due  from   trust  companies,   banks  and 

bankers,    not   included    in    preceding 

item 650,850.37 

Specie     G, $23, 042. 70 

United   States   legal-tender   notes   and 

notes    of    national    banks 78,200.00 

Cash    items,    viz.: 

Other    cash    items 311.16 

Other   assets,    viz.: 

-Accrued  interest  entered  on  books 
at  close  of  business  on  above 
date    660,763.05 

Accrued  interest  not  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business  on 
above   date 134.428.52 

Advances   to   trusts    (secured) 90.943.3.") 

Total    $llG,502,S22.:i5 

LIABILITIES 

Capital     stock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus   on    market   values: 

.'Surplus    fund 15,000.000.00 

I'ndivided    profits -. . .  .  71.i,:!2S.!)9 

Surplus   on   book   values 15,677,569.32 

Deposits; 

Preferred,    as    follows: 
Due     New     York     State     savings 

banks    ^ 212,384.36 

other    deposits    due    as    executor, 
administrator.       guardian,       re-     . 
ceiver,     trustee,    committee,    or 

depositary     853.537.37 

Deposits  by  the  Superintendent 
of     Banks     of     State     of     New 

York      1.210.24 

Not   preferred,   as  fbllows: 

Deposits    subject    to    cheek 70,212,688.58 

Time  deposits,  certificates  and 
other  deposits,  the  payment  of 
which      cannot      lesallv     be     re- 

qiiiri-d     within     thirty    days 9.7ni,r.nG.5S 

Demand    certiticates    of    deposit.  .      5, 510,882. 64 
Cashier's   checks   outstanding,    in- 
cluding similar  cheeks  of  other 

officers    12,813.64 

V)\\f   trust   companies'    banks,    and 

bankers    10,307,567.77 
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J^or  uits   SPopu/an'iy 

is  the  known  superior  merit  which 
has  made  Pears'  Soap  famous.  It 
holds  its  fame  by  deserving  it — by 
a  continuance  of  highest  quality  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Another  reason  for  its  pop- 
ularity 

Ss  TJhat  everyone  Can  Afford 

to  profit  by  its  delightful  emollient 
properties.  Pears  is  absolutely  pure 
and  keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  health. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  common 
soaps  which  often  do  harm,  where 
at  an  equally  low   price  you  can 

purchase 
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..  ai  ■    \.  The  following  letter  from  a   promi- 

times  sufficient.  .        ui-  u      %  i^u     4.     j  c  u 

nent  publisher  of  the  trade  paper  field 

pre.sents  an  interesting  point  of  view  in 

relation  to  The  Independent: 

"For  a  great  many  years  I  had  heard 
of  The  Independent  Magazine,  but  I 
had  never  seen  it  at  close  quarters. 

"I  was  surprized  and  delighted  with 
what  I  found,  and  read  nearly  every 
word  in  the  magazine  before  I  had  fin- 
ished with  it. 

"There  are  always  interesting  articles 
in  such  magazines  as  the  (U'tilury,  Ilitr- 
per's,  Scribner'a,  and  the  Atlajitic  and 
the  North  American  Review  by  people 
who  are  masters  in  their  own  lines,  but 
there  is  also  in  all  these  magazines  a 
great  deal  of  matter  which  is  uninter- 
esting to  Mr.  Average  Man. 

"However,  in  The  IiHlciX'tident  Maga- 
zine, I  found  that  my  interest  grew  as 
I  went  from  page  to  page.  I  want  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  saying  that  I  have 
never  before  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing a  magazine  whose  every  page  grips 
the  reader  as  do  tho.se  of  The  Inde- 
p(rn(lent. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct entertaining  and  instructive  per- 
srjriality  speaking  to  me  as  I  rea<l  on. 
Th(!  subjects  treated  weci?  alive  with 
the  great  issuf-H  which  appeal  to  think- 
ing men   thruout  the  entire  world." 


After  reading  the  editorial  appear- 
ing in  The  Independent  of  September 
21st  under  the  caption  "The  Railway 
Crisis,"  the  Pas.senger  Traffic  Manager 
of  one  of  the  most  important  Western 
railroad  systems  commented  upon  it  as 
follows:  "I  have  read  it  with  keenest 
interest.  Coldly,  honestly  and  logically 
it  deals  with  every  phase  of  the  biggest 
subject  that  confronts  the  American 
people.  It  is  splendid  to  find  The  Inde- 
pendent among  the  'unprejudiced  ob- 
servers' lending  such  powerful  support 
in  a  good  cause." 


Much  the  larger  part  of  the  success 
of  The  Ind«;penflcnt's  first  campaign  to 
double  its  circulation  was  the  result  of 
cooperation  amr)ng  its  readers,  which 
was  the  best  possible  evidc^nce  of  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  new  Indc;- 
pendent  was  received.  The  increase  in 
circulation  has  lieen  an  accelerating 
one  .since  that  time.  The  S(!cond  (Jam- 
paign  for  Douliling  the  Circulatif)n  of 
The  Indep«!nfl«Til  has  been  inauguratcrl, 
and  the  prelifniii;i  ry  annouricerrient  sent 
to  our  readers.  W«f  are  confid«!nt  of  the 
result.  If  by  any  chance  you  have  not 
received  this  ammuncement,  and  the  at- 


Hi)   ."iteind   ariariiii  iiK  >u    uum    ine   Lonuon    "oiJliere."    (cj   N.     ).    H. 

THE  STIRRING  THINGS  THAT  STII.L  HAPPEN— EVEN   IN  SCIENTIFIC  WARFARE 

In  spite  of  the  huge  siette  guns  and  the  leviathan  battle-lines  the  sharp,  sudden,  hand-to-hand  skii-mishes  between  men  on  foot  and  men  on  horse's 
atill  occur.  The  London  Daily  Express  repeats  the  story  of  this  clash  in  a  village  of  northern  France,  as  told  by  a  wounded  Hritish  Hussar:  "We 
tame  plump  on  tin  ni  round  a  corner  in  a  little  village,"  said  he.  "Absolute  surprise  for  botli  of  us.  Before  you  could  wink  we  were  t1yin>r  «t  one 
another  as  hard  as  tln'  horses  could  go.  and  the  villagers  were  yelling  and  scrambling  into  tlie  houses  qj^  either  side  of  the  road.  Theiv  was  no  liriuu. 
it  was   absolutely  a   proper   cavalry  charge,   like   you  see    in    the   pictures — horses   going  bell-for-leather  and  every   man   sitting  huncheti   up   under  the 

No.   1  guard  and  hoping  he   wouldn't   get   hia   knees  crushed  by   the  fellows   on   each   side   of   him" 
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THE    ENFORCEMENT    OF    PEACE 


OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
article  by  the  Editor  of  The  Independent 
entitled  "The  Way  to  Disarm,"  published 
two  weeks  ago,  has  already  attracted  wide 
comment.  We  are  receiving  by  every  mail  newspaper 
clippings  and  letters  commending  or  criticizing  it.  A 
few  of  these  we  are  reserving  for  future  publication. 

In  the  meantime  it  seems  profitable  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  the  function  of  force  under  a  reign  of 
law,  for  that  is  the  core  of  the  whole  peace  problem. 

In  an  article  published  in  The  Independent  July  5, 
1906,  the  Hon.  John  Basset  Moore,  long  recognized  as 
the  leading  living  international  lawyer  in  the  United 
States,  wrote: 

The  great  problem  confronting  those  who  wish  to  do 
away  with  war  is  how  to  employ  the  force  necessary  to 
the  restraint  or  repression  of  evil  without  producing  the 
legal  condition  known  as  a  state  of  war.  The  most  striking 
imperfection  in  the  international  system  today  is  the  lack 
of  a  common  agency  for  the  enforcement  of  law.  If,  at  the 
present  time,  a  contest  by  force  breaks  out  between  two 
nations,  the  conflict  is  recognized  as  a  war,  and  other  na- 
tions assume  the  attitude  of  neutrals,  even  tho  the  cause 
of  the  conflict  be  the  flagrant  disregard  by  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  of  a  well-settled  principle  of  international 
law.  Such  a  condition  of  things  involves  an  obvious  incon- 
gruity, the  remedy  for  which  would  be  the  organization  of 
a  common  agency  for  the  enforcement  of  law;  the  addition, 
in  other  words,  to  judicial  and  legislative  power  of  what 
we  call  executive  power. 

IN  our  proposal  for  the  constitution  of  a  League  of 
I'eace  we  made  no  attempt  to  define  how  the  force  of 
the  League  shall  be  exerted.  That  was  left  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Assembly  of  the  League.  We  .simply  sug- 
gested that  "the  nations  shall  disarm  to  the  point  where 
the  combined  forces  of  the  League  shall  be  a  certain  per 
cent  higher  than  those  of  the  most  heavily  armed  nation 
or  alliance  outside  the  League."  This  implies  that  the 
forccH  of  the  League  shall  be  used  for  the  neutralization 
of  the  aggressive  force  of  nations  outside  the  League 
that  is,  for  defense.  As  the  Great  War  has  absolutely 
demonstrated  that  defense  in  a  necessity  as  long  as  war 
Jord.««  exist,  there  can  no  longer  he  any  doubt  of  the  im- 
portance of  defen.se  for  those  nations  who  prize  their 
•overeignty  and  independence.  But  shall  not  the  force  of 
the  League  be  al.HO  u.ned  as  police  power,  that  is,  to  main- 
tain aggressively  international  law  and  order?  A  League 
A^ith  power  to  exert  its  will  without  any  constitutional 
limitations  might  easily  become  a  League  of  Oppression. 
^   "ould  have  the  right  to  be  judge  and  sheriff  in  its  own 
e,  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
It  would  nfjt,  in  our  judgment,  be  over-sanguine  to  ex- 
pw-*-  that  the  Assembly  of  the  League  would  vote  that  the 
armaments  of  the  League  should  be  brf;ught  into  regn 
lar  and  ronrerted  artion  for  compelling  obedienff  to  th 
judicial    derisions    of    the    Court    of    the    League    botli 


among  members  of  the  League  and  those  outside  who 
have  agreed  to  this  method  of  settling  their  disputes. 
It  may  even  be  anticipated  that  the  force  of  the  League 
will  be  used  to, assist  one  of  the  members  of  the  League 
in  a  controversy  with  a  nation  outside  the  League  that 
has  not  previously  agreed  to  resort  to  arbitration  and 
that  refuses  so  to  agree  upon  request.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  tend  to  enthrone  law  and  suppress  arbitrary 
action.  Entering  a  League  with  such  a  policy  would  not 
subject  the  United  States  to  the  necessity  of  waging 
war  thru  the  erroneous  action  of  its  allies  in  an  "en- 
tangling alliance,"  but  only  to  extend  the  reign  of  law. 
This  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our  Government  and 
perhaps  the  United  States  is  now  ready  to  go  thus  far. 

BUT  the  question  of  the  proper  use  of  force  for  pre- 
serving peace  is  practical  only  after  the  nations  have 
federated  themselves  for  that  purpose. 

Given  a  World  Confederation  or  League  of  Peace,  the 
problem  of  the  establishment  and  exercize  of  an  interna- 
tional police  force  to  maintain  international  law  and 
order  and  to  neutralize  the  aggressive  force  of  any  na- 
tion outside  the  League  will  present  no  greater  difficul- 
ties than  the  similar  problem  which  confronted  the 
framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution  or  even  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  constitution  of  a  League  of  Peace  will 
differ  in  this  important  respect  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Our  Constitution  is  both  an  instru- 
ment for  federating  the  states  and  for  guaranteeing  each 
citizen  within  the  Union  certain  rights;  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Peace  has  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  any  so-called  "world-citizen." 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  League  of  Peace  re- 
.solvcs  itself  into  this:  The  League  follows  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  the  relationship  its  member.s 
hold  to  one  another  and  the  example  of  England  in  the 
relationship  it  hold,;  to  outside  nations.  Within  the 
League  danger  of  war  and  size  of  armaments  will  de- 
crease contemporaneously  as  happened  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Between  the  League  and  out- 
side nations  an  excess  of  armaments  will  be  maintained 
over  th(!  heavi(?st  armed  outside  nation  or  alliance,  as 
Kngland  maintains  a  navy  e(|ual  to  any  two  likely  lo 
be  b»"ought  against  her. 

In  urging  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  at  the 
(!nd  of  the  war  in  organizing  the  world  for  pc^ace,  we 
are  not  unmindful  that  such  a  proposal  cont(Mni)Iatiiig 
the  use  of  the  arm«-'d  forces  of  the  United  Stat(!S  under 
the  federal  authority  of  the  League  may  require  a  con- 
:djtutif>nal  amendment  for  its  adoption.  The  |)ower  lo 
declare  war  under  our  (Constitution  is  vested  in  f'on- 
fres  !  ,'ilori<!,  and  even  in  time  of  war  (Congress  is  for- 
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bidden  to  make  military  appropriations  for  more  than 
two  >ear3  ahead.  Neverthele.ss,  the  organization  of  an 
international  uovernment  is  essential  to  further  prog- 
gress  of  the  peace  movement.  All  obstacles  will  have  to 
give  way,  even  constitutional  ones.  The  monster  of  war 
must  be  dethr«>ned.  The  majesty  of  law  co-e.xtensive  with 
human  intercourse  can  alone  achieve  this  beneficent  and 
inevitable  result. 


THE   DIRECT   PRIMARY    IN    NEW   YORK 

THE  result  of  direct  primaries  held  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  State  last  week  will  doubtless  afford 
great  comfort  to  the  opponents  of  direct  nominations. 
And  this  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  the  number  of  voters  who  went  to 
the  primaries  was  lamentably  small.  Therefore,  the  ar- 
gument will  run,  the  direct  primary  is  a  failure,  since 
the  voters  will  not  use  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  organization  candidates  were 
successful  in  each  party.  Therefore,  it  will  be  contended, 
the  direct  primary  is  a  failure,  since  the  organization 
will  make  the  nominations  anyhow. 

The  arguments  are  plausible.  But  they  are  based  on  a 
complete  misconception.  No  sensible  person  maintains 
that  the  direct  primary  is  an  infallible  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  machine  politics.  The  direct  primary  does  not 
operate  ex  propria  vigore — by  virtue  of  its  own  strength. 
It  v'ill  neither  make  men  vote  if  they  do  not  want  to  nor 
make  them  vote  against  the  machine  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. But  it  does  provide  a  means  by  which  the  voters, 
when  they  really  want  to  do  so,  can  upset  the  machine. 

Under  the  old  caucus  and  convention  system  it  was 
easy  for  the  machine  to  wield  the  power  and  hard  for 
the  rank  and  file  to  snatch  it  away.  Under  the  direct 
primary  it  is  relatively  hard  for  the  machine  to  hold  the 
power  against  the  will  of  the  voters  and  relatively  easy 
for  the  voters  to  seize  the  power  whenever  they  care  suf- 
ficiently about  doing  so. 

But  they  must  care.  Evidently  in  New  York  State  this 
fall  most  of  the  voters  did  not  care  enough  to  go  to  the 
primary  and  vote;  and  those  who  did  go  did  not  want 
to  turn  the  organizations  out. 

This  election  proved  nothing  to  the  detriment  of  the 
direct  primary.  It  merely  proved  that  the  voters  of  each 
of  the  three  parties  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  to  accept 
the  candidates  endorsed  by  their  leaders. 


T 


ECONOMY  VERSUS  HOARDING 
HE  New  Y'ork  World  takes  a  humorous  slant  at  the 
Buy-a-bale  movement  when  it  says  on  its  editorial 
page : 

A  "buy-a-barrel-of-apples"  movement  has  been  started  in 
the  West,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  announces  its  readi- 
ness to  buy  cotton  in  return  for  a  buy-a-pound-of-tobacco 
movement.  Perhaps  wool,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  will  have  their 
turn,  and  in  the  end  general  prosperity  will  receive  a  boost 
thru  a  system  of  sentimental  barter  all  around. 

Humorous  and  at  the  same  time — as  the  best  humor 
generally  is — close  to  the  heart  of  the  truth.  If  everybody 
will  continue  to  buy — cotton  goods,  apples,  woolen  goods, 
corn,  wheat,  even,  if  he  have  so  depraved  a  taste,  tobacco 
— as  nearly  up  to  the  line  of  his  normal  purchasing  as 
he  can,  it  will  do  much  to  maintain  the  accustomed  level 
of  our  common  prosperity. 

A  man  of  comfortable  means  remarked  the  other  day 


that  he  had  been  going  thru  his  wardrobe  and  had  de- 
termiiit'd  to  buy  no  clothes  this  winter.  He  neglected  to 
consider  how  his  action  would  allect  his  tailor  and  his 
tailor's  family,  his  tailor's  workmen  and  their  families. 
If,  as  is  probable,  his  own  income  had  not  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  war,  he  was  not  playing  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen  in  refi'aining  from  his  normal  expenditure. 

A  time  of  war  is  of  necessity  a  time  of  scarcity.  It  is 
a  time  for  economy,  but  not  for  hoarding.  Economy 
means  careful  spending,  prudent  adjustment  of  expendi- 
ture to  income.  Hoarding  means  too  careful  saving, 
penurious  insistence  upon  a  wide  margin  of  income  over 
expenditures. 

Judge  Gary,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, has  used  an  excellent  phrase  in  describing  this 
deplorable  attitude  of  mind — "hysterical  economy."  He 
said: 

What  this  country  needs  now  more  than  ever  is  more 
courage.  This  is  not  the  time  for  Americans  to  be  "quitters." 
It  is  time  for  prudence  and  economy,  but  not  for  hysterical 
economy.  There  is  danger  that  some  of  our  business  men  in 
their  overcaution  will  wreck  the  mechanism  of  their  own 
organizations  and  injure  every  one  else. 

A  better  spirit  is  that  shown  by  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  He  said  the  other  day  with  unas- 
suming frankness:  "I  am  cutting  my  personal  expenses 
to  the  bone,  but  I  haven't  made  any  reduction  in  my 
office  force  yet.  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  look  myself  in  the 
face  if  I  kept  up  my  motor  for  my  own  personal  pleasure 
and  discharged  my  clerks." 

In  a  time  of  common  disaster  like  this  cooperation  and 
mutual  helpfulness  should  be  the  ruling  spirit.  Let  us 
all  keep  on  buying,  then,  with  wisdom  and  careful  econ- 
omy but  without  miserliness.  So  may  we  all  prosper  and 
hasten  the  return  of  a  season  of  abundance. 


CHURCH  UNION  AND  COMITY  IN  MEXICO 

THE  sad  civil  war  which  has  continued  in  Mexico 
for  over  two  years  has  played  havoc  with  all  re- 
ligious work  in  that  distracted  country.  Catholic  organ- 
izations have  protested  to  the  President  against  rec- 
ognizing any  government  there  which  shall  not  give 
protection  to  the  harassed  Catholic  activities;  and  the 
strife  soon  drove  out  of  the  country  all  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, under  orders  from  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador. 

So  all  these  missionaries  were  in  this  country,  and 
very  naturally  they  met  last  summer  in  Cincinnati  to 
consult  as  to  their  work  in  the  future.  Just  as  a  terrible 
fire  or  destruction  by  war  gives  opportunity  to  lay  out  a 
city  on  better  lines,  so  the  war  in  Mexico  suggested  to 
the  workers  a  complete -reorganization  of  their  mission 
work.  Nine  denominations  were  represented  in  that  con- 
ference: Northern  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Disci- 
ples, Friends,  Episcopalians,  Methodists  North  and 
South  and  Presbyterians  North  and  South. 

Just  one  great  question  was  before  them,  namely,  how 
they  could  unite  their  forces  to  prevent  wasteful  dupli- 
cation or  more  wasteful  rivalry.  The  agreement  between, 
them  was  complete,  and  their  conclusions  happily  unani-^ 
mous.  These  have  been  presented  to  the  several  mission- 
ary boards,  and  are  just  now  under  consideration,  with 
the  assurance  of  their  adoption  by  all  the  boards:  e\ct»pt 
that  the  conduct  of  its  missions  in  Mexico  is  by  the  Epis- 
copal General  Convention,  which  does  not  meet  for  two 
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years,  and  not  by  the  Board  of  Missions.  Also  the  South- 
ern Baptists  were  not  represented  in  the  conference 
and  their  board  may  refuse  to  join  the  other  bodies. 
Nevertheless  the  full  agreement  of  the  eight  boards, 
which  seems  assured,  will  give  one  work  and  one  domi- 
nant Protestant  Church  to  Mexico. 

For  this  is  the  first  great  conclusion  reached,  that 
there  shall  no  longer  be  denominational  lines  maintained 
in  Mexico;  no  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
but  one  body,  called  "The  Evangelical  Church  of  Mex- 
ico." The  time  had  come  when  no  other  decision  was  pos- 
sible. This  is  what  the  mission  churches  have  done  in 
Japan,  in  southern  India,  and  elsewhere.  The  report  of 
the  conferences  well  says  that  "our  denominations  are 
sufficiently  near  to  identity  with  each  other,  and  the  taste 
of  Mexicans  so  indifferent  to  the  distinctions  that  per- 
sist among  us,"  that  union  is  perfectly  feasible. 

Union  in  one  Mexican  Church  means  union  in  all  mis- 
sion work.  So  the  conference,  composed,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  active  missionaries,  men  and  women,  agreed 
to  parcel  out  the  whole  country  between  them,  allowing 
two  missions  to  occupy  the  same  field  in  cities  of  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants.  This  will  assure  better  distri- 
bution. Thus  there  have  been  thirty-nine  mission  high 
schools  in  fifteen  Mexican  states,  while  there  is  not  one 
in  the  other  fifteen.  Similar  unity  is  planned  for  edu- 
cation and  publications.  There  will  be  one  Bible 
school  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  evangelists,  at 
least  one  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  each  mission 
territory',  a  parish  school  with  each  church,  and  a  union 
college  for  men  and  women  in  some  central  place.  It  is 
proposed  that  all  present  Church  papers  be  united  in 
one,  and  a  joint  publishing  plant  and  depository  be  es- 
tablished in  Mexico  City. 

This  is  the  new  federation  in  religious  work  that 
breaks  down  sectarian  walls.  It  is  better  than  federa- 
tion; it  is  union.  Union  and  amity  in  mission  fields,  in 
Japan  and  India  and  China,  and  Kikuyu  in  Central  Af- 
rica, i.s  setting  valuable  precedents  for  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  home  land.  Why  do  we  raise  Southern  and 
Northern  Methodists  and  Presbyterians?  Why  over  a 
hundred  denominations  in  the  home  land?  It  is  wasteful 
folly.  Give  us  some  broad  ecclesiastical  statesmanship, 
and  let  the  young  men  demand  it. 


THE   PROHIBITION  OF  MATERNITY 

IT  is  a  curious  instance  of  contradictory  policy  that 
while  the  Government  of  France  is  striving  to  en- 
courage educated  and  self-supporting  women  to  have 
children,  certain  reactionary  officials  of  our  own  land  are 
fjxf.rting  their  power  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  have 
followed  the  history  of  the  test  case  in  New  York  court^ 
in  The  Independent  ("see  issues  of  March  20,  May  8,  and 
November  20,  1913)  because  we  believe  it  ranks  with 
the  Ored  Scott  case  as  one  of  those  defeats  which  mark 
the  progress  of  human  freedom. 

The  ca-.e  in  this.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Fduca- 
tion  dis^iharged  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Peixotto,  for  "neglect 
of  fluty"  be<;auHe  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  b<'aring 
a  child.  The  ra^e  was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state,  where  Justice  Seabury  decifled  in  favor  of 
the  tear.her.  This  decision  has,  however,  been  overruled 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  held  that  the  t)oarfl  harl 
a  legal  right  t/>  dis<;harge  a  teacher  on  that  grounrl.  The 
five  judges  who  gave  this  decision  based  their  fjpinior. 


solely  upon  the  technical  point  of  the  powers  of  the  board 
and  declined  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  two 
judges  who  did  take  into  consideration  the  justice  of  the 
ruling  of  the  board  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  on  the  ground  that  "maternity  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  potential  mothers  as 
teachers"  and  therefore  is  not  prohibited  by  law. 

It  is  announced  that  the  board  will  proceed  next  to 
the  dismissal  of  all  married  women  in  the  schools.  Such 
a  policy  not  only  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  injustice  to  the 
women  teachers  concerned,  but  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  schools  and  upon  future  generations.  It 
means  that  children  in  their  impressionable  years  may 
never  be  taught  by  wives  and  mothers,  but  instead  will 
be  -under  the  influence  of  women  who  by  reason  of  in- 
capacity, disinclination  or  unfortunate  circumstance  are 
not  fulfilling  the  functions  of  their  womanhood. 


DUM-DUM  BULLETS  AND  HUMAN  NATURE 

A  DUM-DUM  bullet  is  one  whose  nose  is  either  hol- 
lowed out  or  split  or  whose  steel  jacket  is  filed  thin 
at  the  apex.  The  bullet  striking,  mushrooms  out  and 
tears  a  great  hole  instead  of  the  cleanly  drilled  one  made 
by  the  ordinary  steel-jacketed  bullet  of  the  modem  high 
powered  rifle.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  arsenal  at  Dum- 
dum in  India,  where  it  was  first  made.  The  British 
officers  in  India  found  that  the  ordinary  bullet  would 
not  stop  a  fanatical  tribesman  in  his  rush,  not  having 
enough  shocking  power.  So  the  dum-dum  was  introduced 
for  use  against  the  natives  of  the  Indian  border. 

The  Hague  Peace  Conference  adopted  a  declaration 
against  the  use  of  dum-dum  bullets,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted either  by  Great  Britain  or  by  the  United  States. 

Already  there  have  been  hurled  back  and  forth  across 
the  frontiers  of  Europe  accusations  that  each  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Great  War  is  using  dum-dum  bullets. 
This  is  nothing  new.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in 
every  war  since  the  dum-dum  was  invented. 

It  were  well  not  to  take  these  charges  and  counter 
charges  too  seriously.  They  sound  too  much  like  the  bit- 
ter accusations  that  fly  about  wherever  boys  indulge  in 
the  mimic  warfare  that  makes  up  so  much  of  their  play. 
The  cry  of  "You're  another"  is  seldom  convincing. 

It  were  well  also  not  to  believe  implicitly  the  charges 
of  sporadic  cruelty  and  pillage  that  are  rife,  especially 
against  the  (Germans.  We  hear  more  of  those  made 
against  them  Ijecause  we  get  more  new.n  of  all  kinds  from 
the  Allies  than  from  the  other  side. 

Admirable  counsel  on  this  point  has  been  given  to  his 
countrymen  by  the  veteran  Lord  Roberts: 

May  I  Kivc  a  word  of  caution  to  my  rountrymen  against 
the  unsportsmanlike  practise  of  abusing  one's  enemies?  Let 
us  avoid  what  Kipling,  during  the  Boer  war,  described  as 
'killing  Kruger  with  your  mouth.'  Let  us  rather  devote  all 
our  ener^fies  to  defeating  our  foemen  by  the  superior  fight- 
ing of  adequate  numbers  of  Hritish  .soldiers  in  the  open  field. 

When  we  read  the  charges  against  the  German  troops,  let 
UH  remember  that  gross  charges,  absolutely  untrue,  were 
l)rou(^ht  against  our  own  brave  soldiers  fij;:hting  in  South 
Africa,  hut  whether  the  char^res  are  true  or  not,  let  us  keep 
our  own  hanfis  dean,  and  let  us  fi^ht  against  the  Germans 
in  Huch  a  way  as  toearn  their  liking  as  well  as  their  respect. 

War  is  brutal  business.  It  woidd  be  matter  fr)r  wonder 
if  in  great  armies,  made  up  of  ni(!r(!  men,  war  did  not 
brutalize  many  and  cause  (hern  to  revert  to  habits  of 
barbarism.  No  general  indictment  should  be  framed 
against  any  nation  in  the  Great  War  because  of  th(:  indi- 
vifliial  acts  of  cruelty  and  bestiality  r,f  individual  men. 
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ick  of   Louvaiii  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
L^.  1 1  at  Hheims  stand  on  a  different  footing.  These 

wti.  .u.. Iterate,  official  acts  not  of  individuals  but  of  the 
CJernian  Army.  For  them  the  German  nation  must  an- 
swer to  the  world.  But  news  of  sporadic  outrages  should 
be  accepted  with  reserve,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
inherent  cruelty  of  war,  ascribed  not  to  the  deliberate 
barbarity  of  a  nation,  but  to  the  pitiable  weakness  of 
individual  human  nature. 


TllK  TWO  SIDES  OF  TWO  SHIELDS 

GERMANY  and  England  stand  facing  and  fighting 
each  other,  and  each  defending  herself  with  the 
shield  of  her  own  complacency.  Each  sees  her  own  shield, 
pure  gold,  and  each  sees  the  opposing  shield  of  worth- 
less lead.  How  can  eyes  be  so  bewitched,  and  which,  if 
either,  sees  true? 

Each  nation  has  summoned  the  priests  and  doctors  of 
its  religion  to  tell  the  world  the  truth  of  its  just  cause. 
So  the  theologians  of  the  Evangelical  churches  of  Ger- 
many have  spoken.  They  are  supposed  to  know  better 
than  any  others  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong.  They  have  been  students  of  the  ethics  and  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  they,  if  any,  ought  to  see  clearly 
and  to  tell  truly.  They  have  all  the  facts  before  them. 

So  also  Great  Britain  has  bid  her  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal experts  speak  truly  for  her  before  the  world's  bar. 
They  have  spoken,  archbishops,  theologians  and  famous 
pastors.  They  too  have  told  the  truth  as  they  see  it. 

We  do  not  believe  they  have  meant  to  deceive.  They 
have  said  what  they  believe.  Invincible  is  prejudice.  And 
here  the  prejudice  is  that  most  mischievous  of  all  preju- 
dices, that  of  race  against  race — not  primarily  of  Eng- 
lish against  German  and  German  against  English,  altho 
this  is  not  wanting,  but  chiefly  of  Teuton  against  Slav. 
Germany  really  believes,  has  long  been  taught,  that  Mus- 
covy is  barbarous  and  wildly  eager  to  overrun  Europe. 
Germany  cannot  be  delivered  from  this  obsession.  She 
thinks  she  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  to  hold  back  the  breed 
of  the  Hun.  Hers  is  an  anticipative  war  of  self-defense. 

And  a  prejudice  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
born  out  of  commercial  rivalry  and  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  has  been  vastly  accentuated  by  this  war.  Germany 
is  jealous  of  England's  naval  supremacy,  and  England 
has  feared  Germany's  swift  commercial  progress,  and 
now  that  they  are  fighting  each  is  determined  to  crush 
the  other.  Patriotism,  which  is  too  often  national  selfish- 
ness, requires  the  nationals  to  see  only  good  of  their  own 
nation,  and  too  often  to  hate  and  injure  and  crush,  if 
possible,  those  of  another  nation  or  race. 

Because  we  are,  most  of  us,  of  English  stock  and  talk 
the  English  language,  do  we  cultivate  a  prejudice  in  this 
war  in  favor  of  Great  Britain?  We  must  guard  against 
it;  we  must  remember  the  warning  of  our  President 
against  the  infraction  of  neutrality  in  language  or  deed. 
We  love  and  honor  both  nations,  but  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous judgment  we  decide  that  Germany  was  wrong 
when  she  promised  to  support  Austria  in  making  war 
on  Servia,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  Russia  would  de- 
fend the  weaker  nation.  And  with  equal  unanimity  vve 
decide  that  England  was  right  when  she  stood  by  her 
promise  to  defend  Belgium  against  invasion  by  the 
strongest  military  power  in  the  world.  At  least  we  must 
try  without  prejudice  to  see  the  gold  or  the  lead  in  the 
two  shields. 


THE   WORTH   OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

IT  is  not  generally  realized  that  Germany  owes  to  her 
war  with  France  not  only  her  existence  as  a  nation 
but  also  her  commercial  prosperity.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment of  moderti  (Jermany,  which  has  amazed  the 
world  and  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  her  rivals,  rests 
upon  two  i)illars,  coal  and  iron.  She  had  the  coal  beds 
before;  she  got  the  iron  ore  to  go  with  it  in  187L  Bis- 
marck did  not  know  what  a  great  thing  he  was  doing 
for  his  country  when  he  extorted  Alsace-Lorraine  from 
France  as  the  spoils  of  war.  He  was  a  diplomat,  not  a 
metallurgist,  and  he  thought  only  of  the  superiority  of 
a  mountain  boundary  to  a  river.  In  fact,  even  a  metal- 
lurgist would  then  have  called  the  iron  ore  of  Lorraine 
of  little  value  because  it  contains  phosphorus  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  minutest  amount  spoils  steel. 

But  by  a  strange  circumstance  it  was  two  English- 
men who  put  into  the  hand  of  Germany  the  key  to  un- 
lock the  secret  treasure  vaults  of  the  annexed  provinces 
and  so  enabled  her  to  outstrip  their  own  country  in  the 
steel  business.  In  1878  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  invented 
a  modification  of  the  Bessemer  process  which  not  only 
removed  the  baneful  phosphorus  from  the  steel  but  made 
it  a  source  of  profit  by  selling  as  a  fertilizer  the  familiar 
"Thomas  slag."  With  this  the  German  steel  industry  and 
all  the  manufactures  dependent  upon  it  went  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  1906  Germany  had  distanced 
England  and  today  stands  second  only  to  the  United 
States.  Before  1871  Germany  produced  only  half  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel;  in  1911  she  produced  fifteen  million 
tons  and  about  one-third  of  the  ore  came  from  Lorraine 
and  Luxemburg.  Just  across  the  Rhine  in  Westphalia  is 
the  coal  and  the  combination  of  the  two  has  brought 
forth  the  new  industrial  towns  like  Essen  and  Dussel- 
dorf  that  are  the  admiration  of  the  sociologist  as  well 
as  the  metallurgist.  We  think  of  the  Krupp  works  chiefly 
as  makers  of  munitions,  but  in  recent  years  the  manu- 
facture of  ironmongery  of  a  peaceful  sort  has  been  ab- 
sorbing a  greater  share  of  attention  at  Essen. 

On  the  French  side  of  the  line,  in  the  region  occupied 
by  German  armies  are  also  coal  and  iron  in  close  prox- 
imity and  this  region,  too,  has  been  recently  trans- 
formed into  a  great  industrial  center.  This  is  the  great 
prize,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Great  War,  for  what- 
ever power  may  get  possession  of  Westphalia,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
northern  France  will  dominate  Europe  in  steel  and  have 
no  important  rival  except  the  United  States  in  the  whole 
world — until  the  day  when  China  enters  the  field. 


MR.  CARNEGIE   ON  THE  WAR'S  OUTCOME 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  will  contribute  to  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Independent  the  first  complete  statement 
he  has  made  since  the  Great  War  began  on  the  issut-s 
of  war  and  peace. 

We  are  particularly  glad  that  he  elaborates  therein 
his  idea  of  a  League  of  Peace  originally  suggested  in 
his  Rectoral  Address  given  before  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew  on  October  17,  1905. 

No  man  has  done  more  in  a  practical  way  for  the 
cause  of  peace  than  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  this  article  should 
command  the  earnest  consideration  oi'  all  nuM\  of  gvXHl- 
will. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

September  29 — Germans  destroy  the 
Frenrh  town  of  Albert.  Indian 
troops  landed  at  Marseilles.  German 
cruiser  "Emden"  sinks  five  more 
British  vessels  in  Bay  of  Bengal. 

September  30 — Three  forts  of  Ant- 
werp's outer  ring  reduced.  Two 
Italian  fishing  boats  sunk  in  Adri- 
atic by  Austrian  floating  mines. 

October  1 — Fighting  on  German  right 
extends  to  Arras.  Germans  fail  to 
cross   Niemen   River. 

October  2 — Germans  fail  to  cross  the 
Meuse.  British  and  Japanese  attack- 
ing German  port  of  Kiao-chau  by 
land  and  sea. 

October  3 — Russians  defeat  Germans 
at  Augustowo  near  East  Prussian 
frontier.  Russians  invade  Hungary 
thru  Carpathian  passes. 

October  .'f — Strong  attack  on  German 
advance  angle  at  Lassigny.  Bos- 
phorus  and  Dardanelles  closed.  Jap- 
anese squadron  in  possession  of 
Marshall  Archipelago. 

October  0 — Left  wing  of  Allies  falls 
back  in  neighborhood  of  Rove.  Jap- 
anese seizing  German  railroad  in 
Shantung    despite    Chinese    protest. 


_  _,.  .        Another  week  of  in- 

German  Right  *      u      i.      •     1 

.  ,  ^         cessant     but     mde- 

Advances  -   .         ^   ,  ..  „, 

cisive    fighting.    The 

battle  of  the  Aisne,  if  we  may  con- 
tinue to  call  it  so,  i.s  the  greatest 
battle  in  hi.story  in  duration,  extent 
of  operations,  ammunition  expended, 
numbers  engaged,  and  probably  also 
numbers  fallen.  Still,  the  end  is  not 
in  sight,  for  both  sides  have  been 
reinforced  and  are  in  the  main  hold- 
ing their  positions  with  undaunted 
firmness. 

The  chief  change  in  the  situation 
is  that  the  German  right  wing  under 
General  Kluck  has  resumed  the 
offensive  and  directed  a  counter  at- 
tack at  the  allied  army  under  Gen- 
eral d'Amade,  which  has  been  trying 
to  outflank  the  German  line  at  this 
end  The  troops  rerjuired  for  this 
movement  were,  it  is  said,  mostly 
drawn  from  the  center,  so  there  has 
been  a  slackening  in  the  activity  on 
the  line  between  Kheims  and  Ver- 
dun. The  German  force  concentrated 
in  th6  vicinity  of  La  Fere  in  the 
;ir/le  where  their  line  turns  north- 
-  rd  from  the  Aisne  River  to  the 
fielgian  boundary. 

The  allies  met  the  attar;k  with  an 
equal  concentration  of  troops  and 
Hucceeded  in  holding  their  line  un- 
'foken,  altho  they  were  obliged  to 
'nil  V;a/'.k.  The  Ti^rman  line  advanced 
'-i-'i'iut  twenty  miles  westward  in  ten 
'Iay«t.  By  September  24  the  Germans 
'  "!  been  driven  back  nearly  to  St. 
';  .'  ntin  and  f.a  F«tc.  Hy  GctoV>er  4 
*!'''■/  had  advanced  to  T^a-svigny, 
Rove,  rniaulnes,  Albert,  and  Arras, 


The  allied  armies  in  France  are 
now  being  reinforced  from  the  Far 
East.  The  first  contingent  of  Indian 
troops,  strength  unstated,  was  land- 
ed at  Marseilles,  September  26.  All 
the  continents  except  South  America 
are  now  represented  among  the  com- 
batants along  the  Meuse  and  the 
Aisne;  from  Africa  the  Turcos  and 
Senegalese  from  the  French  colonies, 
and  soon,  if  not  already,  the  contin- 
gent contributed  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Union;  from  Asia  the  Sikhs  and 
Gurkhas  in  the  English  service; 
from  America  the  Canadian  troops 
of  French  and  English  stock.  There 
are  renewed  rumors,  still  officially 
denied,  of  the  presence  of  Russian 
troops  in  France,  brought  from 
Archangel  by  way  of  Scotland. 


The  Siege 
of  Antwerp 

encircling 
capital    on 


The  Germans  began 
the  bombardment  of 
the  outer  ring  of  forts 
the  temporary  Belgian 
September  27,  and  the 
attack  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
Having  got  the  range  it  is  possible 
even  to  keep  up  the  bombardment  at 
night,  so  the  boom  of  the  heavy  guns 
is  almost  incessant.  The  German 
artillery,  however,  is  not  having  the 
sudden  success  which  it  had  in  the 
reduction  of  Liege  and  Namur,  part- 
ly, it  is  said,  because  many  of  the 
heavy  guns  are  being  used  in  France, 
or  have  been  put  out  of  commission 


in  the  course  of  the  two  months' 
warfare,  so  it  is  chiefly  Austrian 
guns  that  are  being  used  in  the 
siege.  The  main  attack  came  from 
he  south  and  the  fire  was  directed 
chiefly  upon  the  forts  of  Waelhem 
and  Wavre  St.  Catherine.  These  were 
soon  rendered  untenable,  so  the  Bel- 
gians were  forced  to  retire  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Nethe  River, 
between  Lierre  and  Boom.  The  at- 
tempts made  by  the  Germans  to 
cross  this  river  have  been  repulsed, 
but  the  forts  further  to  the  right, 
Konigshoyckt  and  Broechem,  have 
been  subjected  to  bombardment.  The 
map  given  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  shows  the  position  of  these 
points.  On  the  left  the  Germans  have 
advanced  from  Termonde  to  the 
Dutch  frontier  and  threaten  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Scheldt,  tho  here  as 
well  as  at  Waelhem  the  advance  has 
been  checked  by  the  inundation  of 
the  lowlands  by  the  defenders.  The 
country  round  about  has  been  devas- 
tated, the  towns  are  burned  and  the 
inhabitants  have  taken  refuge  in 
Antwerp  or  Holland;  thereby  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  famine. 

^       ,     ,     The    German    in- 
Germans  Repulsed     ^^^-^^    ^^    ^^^^-^ 

in  Russia  ^^^^    ^^^^    p^.^^^, 

sia,  whatever  its  object,  seems  to 
have  accomplished  nothing  except 
temporarily     to     free     the     frontier. 
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I'HK    RUSSIAN    CAMl'AICN 
Tht"   shaded    territory    is    held    l>y    the    Russians.    The    Germans    have   been    driven    back    into    East 

Prussia  after   fishtinK   their   way  to  the   Niemen 


They  reached  the  Niemen  River, 
which  here  runs  north  parallel  to  the 
East  Prussian  boundary  and  about 
twenty  miles  from  it.  If  they  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  at 
Grodno  they  could  have  cut  the  rail- 
road which  connects  Petrograd  with 
Warsaw.  But  those  who  crost  the 
Niemen  were  attacked  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  other  side  at  night  and 
lost  heavily  in  men  and  guns  in  their 
flight  back  across  the  river. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Kaiser  was 
directing  the  movements  in  this 
quarter,  and  even  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  from  being  involved 
in  the  rout.  The  Czar  is  also  report- 
ed to  have  gone  to  the  front;  Presi- 
dent Poincare  and  Premier  Viviani 


have  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  lines  on  the  Aisne,  and  King 
Albert  of  Belgium  has  been  more 
than  once  under  fire,  so  it  looks  like 
a  return  of  the  old  times,  when  a 
ruler  was  a  leader. 

The  hardest  fighting  in  this  re- 
gion took  place  about  Augustowo,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  canal  which  con- 
nects the  Vistula  with  the  Niemen. 
This  is  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
forest,  and  since  the  ground  had 
been  softened  by  the  torrential  rains 
the  Germans  were  not  able  to  make 
use  of  their  artillery  to  advantage. 
In  fact,  the  big  howitzers  which  the 
Germans  handled  with  such  remark- 
able celerity  and  effect  on  the  well 
metaled   highways    of   Belgium    and 


France  are  only  an  impediment  in 
the  swamps  and  woods  of  the  Rus- 
sian frontier.  After  an  engagement 
of  several  days,  culminating  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  the  Germans  were  decisively 
defeated  in  the  Augustowo  forest 
and  driven  back  to  East  Prussia. 
The  opposing  forces  in  this  region 
are  said  to  be  nearly  equal;  General 
Rennenkampf  and  General  Hinden- 
burg  are  both  supposed  to  be  in 
command  of  four  army  corps,  that 
is,  of  about  140,000  men. 

It  had  been  surmised  in  Petrograd 
that  the  German  invasion  was  de- 
signed to  take  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion after  crossing  the  Niemen  and 
to  invade  the  Germanic  province  of 
Courland.  Confirmation  of  this  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  squadron  of 
si)me  forty  ships,  including  trans- 
ports, appeared  at  Windau,  Septem- 
ber 24,  and  attempted  a  landing,  but 
were  driven  off  by  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  forts.  No  determined  effort, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  forts,  so  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  naval  demonstration 
was  a  feint  or  that  the  failure  of 
General  von  Hindenburg  (or  the 
Kaiser)  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
program  rendered  it  useless. 

The   Balkan   states,    which 

^^        formed  the  center  of  infec- 

Balkans     ^j^^^   ^^^^   which   the   war 

spirit  has  spread  thruout  Europe 
and  all  over  the  world,  have  been 
with  two  exceptions  more  peaceful 
than  usual  during  the  Great  War. 
There  seems  now  less  likelihood 
than  there  has  been  since  the  war 
broke  out  that  other  countries  be- 
sides Servia  and  Montenegro  will  be 
involved  in  the  war.  Both  sides  have 
been  striving  to  influence  the  neutral 
nations  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
pressure  and  promises  of  all  sorts, 
and  it  appears  that  Italy  and  possi- 
bly also  Turkey  have  found  these  in- 
ducements sufficiently  strong  to  keep 


©   International  Neivs 

A    KELIC   OF  THE   GERMAN   RETREAT    FROM   THE    MARNE 
A    German    motor    supply    train    ambushed    and    wrecked    by    a    patrol    of     Kreiioh   dragoons    in    the    Korvst    of    Villei-s-Cotteret    dtiiinji    (he   wish   of  t^»»^ 

invaders   to   I'aris  and  liaik   awain 
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by  special  arrangement   with  the  London  "Sphere."  ©  .V.    y.  //. 

SINGING   THEIR  REGIMENT   TO   VICTORY 
Many  of  the   Riissian    cavalry    regiments   have   specially   trained   singers   to   take   the   place    of    the 
customary  band   while  they   are  on   active  service.   Some  of  the  singers    cany  simple   hand  instru- 
ments on  which  to  accompany  their  songs.  Those  who  have  heard  Russian   melodies  sung   will   not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  music  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  soldiers 

them  from  entering  actively  into  the  cruiser  "Breslau,"  which  were  sold 

war.  The  sinking  of  an  Italian  fish-  to  Turkey  to  escape  capture  by  the 

ing  boat  in  the  Adriatic  by  a  float-  allies,  are  said  to  be  repaired  in  the 

ing  mine  caused  great  excitement  in  Black  Sea,  ready  for  action,  still  in 

Italy  and  seemed  likely  last  week  to  command  of  their  German  ofiicers. 
precipitate  Italy   into  war,  but  the 


prompt  action  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment in  denying  that  they 
had  turned  loose  any  unanchored 
mines  in  the  Adriatic  and  offering 


the  area  of  operations  to  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  German  city 
of  Tsing-tao.  No  attention,  however, 
was  paid  by  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
to  this  restriction  of  their  field 
operations.  The  Japanese  effected 
their  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Shantung  peninsula  at  a  new  port 
of  Lung-kau,  about  seventy  miles 
from  Tsing-tao.  The  Chinese  officials 
at  the  port  made  a  formal  protest  to 
the  commandant  of  the  expedition- 
ary force,  but  made  no  hostile 
demonstration. 

On  the  ground  of  this  failure  to 
protect  her  neutrality  China  was 
notified  by  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Peking  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  be  held  responsible  for 
all  losses  incurred  by  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion. In  reply,  China  pleaded  her  in- 
ability to  make  an  effective  resist- 
ance to  the  combined  forces  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
also  violating  Chinese  neutrality  by 
extending  her  operations  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Kiao-Chau  zone. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  Chinese 
were  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  brought  with  them  to  the 
continent  the  materials  for  railroad 
building  and  at  once  set  about  con- 
structing a  narrow  gage  line  from 
Lung-tau  to  the  southward  behind 
their  advancing  troops.  This  is  the 


When     Japanese 

Violation  of  troops        were 

Chinese  Neutrality      ^^^^^^     ^^     ^.j^.. 

nese  territory  to  attack  the  German 
compensation  to  the  families  of  the  enclave  of  Kiao-Chau,  the  Chinese  same  method  they  adopted  in  their 
seventeen  fishermen  drowned  re-  Government  protested  against  this  invasion  of  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
lieved  the  stress,  for  Italy  seems  dis-  violation  of  the  n  utrality  of  China,  The  Japanese  have  also  seized  the 
posed  to  accept  these  assurances  and  but  made  no  effort  to  oppose  the  in-  German  railroad  leading  from 
to  refer  the  question  of  compensa-  vasion.  The  only  action  taken  by  the  Tsing-tau  to  Tsi-nan,  the  capital  of 
tion  to  The  Hague.  The  ambition  of  Government  was  to  attempt  to  limit  the  Province  of  Shantung.  When  the 
Italy  is  being  directed  toward  the 
new  principality  of  Albania,  created 
by  the  powers  and  now  left  derelict. 
Prince  William  of  Wied,  who  was 
taken  from  a  F'russian  regiment  and 
put  upon  the  throne,  failed  to  gain 
the  good  will  or  respect  of  his  un- 
ruly subjects  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  Durazzo  as  soon  as  the  support 
of  the  powers  was  withdrawn.  In  his 
place  comes  pyssad  Pasha,  whom 
Mpret  William  expelled  four  months 
ago  because  of  his  intrigues  with 
Italy,  He  is  said  to  have  12,000 
trv^pH  linder  his  commarifl  and  will 
doubtless  be  supported  by  Italy. 
Italian  marine.s  are  .said  to  have  V>een 
already  land<;d  at  Aviona.  The  senate 
of  Albania,  after  the  flight  (A 
William  of  Wied,  offered  the  throne 
of  Albania  to  Prince  Burban-F^ddin, 
a  Hon  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  deposed 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Thft     Ottoman     r;overnment     has 
closed  the  [Dardanelles  on  the  ground 
that  the  Prus.Hian  fleet  is  interfering 
with    merchant    shipping.    The    two     /,„„/  rhom,„,„n 
v^Melfi   from  the  (Wrmnu  navy,  the  tnoi^v.  wrrif  whom  dkatm  walks 

Ari.r.A^,  ..,.v.^        '</■', -i  ,  _'»        ..A        iU,        ^   vriiin,  i,f   (iiiilriri'xi    wiirii'M   Kolntc  hom<'   (rum  the  ofliiiiil   bulluUii   buurdx   whuru  tliu   IIhIh 

nre,t(inougnt        (/oeoen        anri      t,n<-  mMU-m  urc  lumimi 
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Press  Illustrating  Co. 

THE  FATE  OF  A  RED  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

The  dtate  room  of  the  Cardinal  of  Malines  was  turned  into  a  Red  Cross  ward  ;  then  the  Germans 
b'>mbarded    the   town   and   this    is    the  condition   in    which   an    explodintj   shell   left   it 


Japanese  hatl  gol  as  far  as  VVei- 
hsien  along  the  railroad  they  were 
stopped  by  the  Chinese,  who  blew 
up  the  bridge  across  the  Tahu  River. 
An  army  of  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
been  mobilized  in  the  Shantung 
Province  to  prevent  further  Japan- 
ese aggression. 

Both  British  and  Japanese  troops 
are  taking  part  in  the  attack  on 
Tsing-Tao  from  the  land  side,  while 
the  allied  fleets  are  bombarding  the 
city  from  the  harbor.  Aeroplanes  are 
being  used  on  both  sides  to  drop 
bombs  on  troops  and  warships. 


Trust 


President     Wilson     has 
.  signed    the    Federal 

egis  a  ion     jj-^jg    Commission    bill, 

but  it  is  understood  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  will  not  be 
appointed  until  December.  The  con- 
ference report  upon  the  Clayton  bill 
(the  second  of  the  three  Administra- 
tion measures  relating  to  Trusts) 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  Senate,  where  it  is  opposed  by 
several  Democrats,  as  well  as  by 
prominent  Republicans,  who  hold 
that,  in  conference,  the  original  bill 
was  greatly  weakened. 

The  opposition  was  led  by  Mr. 
Reed,  who  spoke  for  the  greater  part 
of  two  days.  This  conference  report, 
he  asserted,  was  a  betrayal  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  complained  be- 
cause the  criminal  penalty  for  price 
discrimination,  tying  contracts  and 
holding  companies  had  been  stricken 
out,  together  with  the  provision  au- 
thorizing the  courts  to  appoint  re- 
ceivers and  sell  the  property  of 
convicted    corporations.    Mr.    Borah 


asserted  that  enactment  of  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  would  make  the 
Sherman  act  a  dead  letter. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions for  two  inquiries  concerning 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  One,  to 
be  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  will  relate  to  the  effect 
of  the  company's  ownership  of  pipe 
lines  upon  the  prices  paid  to  pro- 
ducers of  crude  oil.  The  new  Trade 
Commission  will  conduct  the  other 
investigation,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  company  has  obeyed  the  Supreme 
Court's  dissolution  decree.  So  much 
is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution that  the  work,  it  is  estimated, 
may  consume  a  year. 


A  Rockefeller 
Labor  Invest  gation 


Mr.  Wilson  has 
con  t  i  n  u  e  d  to 
urge  acceptance 
by  the  coal  mine  operators  in  Colo- 
rado of  the  basis  of  settlement  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  mediators,  but 
no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
panies has  been  reported.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  if  no  agreement  is 
reached  within  a  few  days  he  will 
order  a  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 

Possibly  on  account  of  the  Colo- 
rado controversy,  in  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  involved  by  reason 
of  his  financial  interest  in  a  promi- 
nent company,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, to  which  he  gave  a  fund  of 
$100,000,000,  has  undertaken  an 
investigation  of  industrial  condi- 
tions thruout  the  world.  This  will  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  formerly  Minister 
of  Labor  in  Canada,  author  of  the 
Canadian    Industrial    Disputes    Act, 


and  an  experienced  mediator  in  labor 
disputes.  He  has  acted  as  conciliator 
in  forty  strikes,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  seven  years  this  law  has  reduced 
the  iiuml)er  of  strikes  in  Canada  by 
DO  per  cent.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  he  was  for  a  time 
instructor  in  political  economy  at 
Harvard.  He  is  said  to  have  procured 
the  passage  of  Canada's  Trust  law, 
and  to  his  influence  is  ascribed  the 
enactment  of  many  Canadian  laws 
favorably  affecting  the  condition  of 
workingmen. 

Officers  of  the  Foundation  say 
that  in  spirit  and  method  the  iiKjuiry 
will  be  like  those  made  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
It  will  seek  to  ascertain  the  causes 
(jf  bitterness  in  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
moting harmony.  It  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  conditions  in  any  one  coun- 
try. The  Foundation,  regarding  the 
problem  as  "the  most  complicated 
and  the  most  urgent  (luestion  of 
modern  times,"  asks  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  employers,  labor  unions,  uni- 
versities and  governments. 

.  There     has     been     an 

Philippme        acrimonious  debate  in 

Independence     ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^_ 

ington  on  the  Jones  bill,  relating  to 
the  government  and  the  ultimate 
independence  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. An  amendment,  proposed  by  a 
Democrat,  which  would  provide  for 
neutralization  of  the  islands  by 
international  agreement,  was  reject- 
ed by  a  vote  of  14  to  58.  Twelve 
Democrats  voted  with  Speaker  Clark 
in  the  affirmative.  This  amendment 
exprest  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  "cease  to  exercise  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippine  people  as 
soon  as  may  be  with  justice  to  them 
and  with  honor  to  the  United 
States,"  and  requested  the  President 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  all  the 
great  nations  for  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  of  the  islands. 
Another  rejected  amendment  (also 
offered  by  a  Democrat)  required  the 
Philippine  people,  after  gaining 
independence,  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  all  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  islands  since  they 
were  acquired  from  Spain. 

The  next  sensational  contribution 
to  the  debate  was  made  by  Mr. 
Mann,  of  Illinois,  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  minority.  Philippine  in- 
dependence, he  asserted,  meant  sur- 
render of  American  strategic  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific,  "the  fighting 
ground  of  the  future."  A  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tht*  Far 
East,  "commercial  or  otherwii^e," 
was  inevitabU\  ho  dtvlarod.  "It  is  as 
certain  as  that  tht^  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow that  a  conflict  will  come  be 
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tween  the  Far  East  and  the  Far 
West  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  races  teaches  us  that  avoidance  of 
this  conflict  is  impossible.  A  fight 
for  commercial  supremacy  in  the  end 
leads  to  a  conflict  of  arms."  If  we 
should  now  let  the  Philippines  "go 
without  a  string  tied  to  them,"  he 
continued,  they  would  belong  to 
some  other  country  within  ten  years, 
and  even  if  they  should  retain  their 
independence  for  a  longer  time,  they 
would  eventually  be  used  against  us 
in  the  conflict  between  competing 
races.  He  would  keep  them  under  the 
American  flag  and  make  them  our 
friends.  At  the  same  time,  if  they 
were  really  capable  of  governing 
themselves,  he  would  give  them  the 
broadest  liberty  of  self-government. 


Villa  and 
Carranza 


An  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  warring  factions  of 
the  Constitutionalist 
army  in  Mexico  will  be  made  on  the 
10th,  at  Aguascalientes.  General 
Obregon,  representing  Carranza,  met 
General  Villa  at  Zacatecas  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  latter  proposed  that 
on  the  10th  there  should  be  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  Constitutionalist  Gen- 
erals and  Governors,  and  that  Zapata 
should  be  invited  to  attend.  His  prop- 
osition was  accepted  and  an  armis- 
tice was  declared.  This  agreement 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
ignored  by  Villa's  military  associ- 
ates in  the  north.  The  convention 
which  had  been  called  for  October  1, 
at  the  Capital,  wa.s  duly  held.  The 
delegates  were  twenty-four  Gover- 
nors, twenty-six  Generals,  and  a  few 
other  prominent  Constitutionalists. 
Carranza  had  promised  to  submit 
his    resignation    to   this   convention 


•^   Incernational  News 

NOT   IN  BELGIUM,   BUT   IN   EAST   PRUSSIA 

The   effect   of   an   artillery   duel  between   the    Russians   and   Germans   on    the   town    of    Hohenstein. 
Refugees  flee  from  the  approach  of  the  Russians   just   as  the   Belgians   from  the  Germans 


cepted  and  that  he  would  retire  from 
office,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. His  resignation  was  presented, 
only  to  be  rejected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  Addressing  the  con- 
vention, Carranza  asserted  that 
Villa's  attitude  was  due  to  a  plot  of 
the  Cientificos,  as  those  who  profited 
greatly  by  their  association  with 
President  Diaz  were  called.  But  Villa 
had  just  caused  the  trial  and  prompt 
execution  of  two  men  who  were  seek- 
ing to  make  him  an  ally  of  Felix 
Diaz. 

A   large  majority   of  the  conven- 


Aguascalientefe,  and  the  presence  of 
ail  of  them  is  expected.  It  is  said  that 
Carranza  will  have  eighty-nine  votes, 
and  Villa  only  seventeen.  Carranza, 
it  is  predicted,  will  have  the  support 
of  the  convention.  Unless  he  shall  in- 
sist upon  withdrawing  from  office. 
Villa  will  move  his  army  southward 
and  attack  him.  Carranza  has  about 
65,000  men.  Villa  had  a  little  more 
than  40,000  before  the  recent  defec- 
tion of  General  Herrera  and  General 
Hernandez,  who  took  with  them 
7000. 

The  armistice  agreement  was  ig- 
nored, as  has  been  said,  by  the  men 
whom    Villa    left    in    the    north.    In 


tion  delegates  were  in  favor  of  at- 
Some  expected  that  it  would  be  ac-  tending  the  proposed  convention  at  Sonora,  General  Maytorena  was  pur- 
suing General  Benjamin  Hill,  whom 
he  had  already  worsted  in  one  battle. 
San  Luis"  Potosi  and  Zacatecas  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Villistas, 
as  they  are  called,  without  a  fight, 
)ut  there  was  a  battle  when  Durango 
was  captured. 

Hill  retreated  to  Naco,  on  the  Ari- 
zona border.  There  he  was  besieged 
)y  Maytorena,  whose  tro(){)s,  unre- 
strained by  the  warnings  of  the 
United  States  patrolling  soldiers, 
sent  bullets  into  the  adjoining 
Ameri(-an  town.  Two  residents  were 
wounfled  l)y  them  and  then  the 
people  fled  to  a  safe  place.  This 
was  three  days  aftc^r  the  armis- 
tice agreement  had  been  made. 

Several  Catholic  l)ishopH,  i)()inling 
to  the  looting  of  Catholic  churches 
and  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  cler- 
gy, have  urged  Pr(!sident  Wilson  not 
to  recognize  any  Mexican  govern- 
ment wliich  docs  not  giiaranlfe  re- 
ligious freedom. 


'c)  Nrv    Yfirk  /htn 
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BATTLEFIELDS 

BY   PERCY   MacKAYE 


Uii  the  biittlftieicls  ui  birth, 
Lulled  from  pain  in  twilight  sleep, 

Languorous  in  calm  reliance 

On  the  Christ-like  soul  of  science, 
They  whose  {)atient  soldiership 
Bore  the  age-old  pangs  of  earth 
Till  the  patient  seers  of  reason  set  them  free — 

Volunteers,  whose  valiant  warring 

Ls  the  passion  of  restoring — 
Mothers,  gentle  mothers,  bless  you,  Germany! 


By  the  battlefield  of  death, 
Racked  by  prayers  that  never  sleep. 

Anguished  with  a  wild  defiance 

Of  the  Satan  powers  of  science, 
They  whose  loving  guardianship 
Knit  the  subtle  bonds  of  breath 
Till  their  sons  of  iron  tore  them  ruthlessly — 

Victims,  whose  heart-blinding  portion 

Ls  their  victory's  abortion — 
Mothers,  maddened  mothers,  curse  you,  Germany! 


SOCIALISM'S    MORAL    COLLAPSE 


The  author  of  this  article  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
this  country  for  more  than  half  a 
dozen  years,  and  has  written  exten- 
sively for  the  party  press.  His  views 
seem  to  foreshadow  an  internal  revo- 
lution in  the  ranks  of  socialism. — 
The  Editor. 

SOCIALISM  in  Europe  is  guilty 
of  a  monstrous  crime.  It  has 
swallowed  its  principles,  spat 
upon  brotherhood,  betrayed  the  class 
it  professes  to  represent,  everlast- 
ingly disgraced  the  red  banner  of  in- 
ternationalism. It  has  surrendered  to 
the  enemy;  it  has  joined  with  enthu- 
siastic abandon  the  capitalistic  and 
dynastic  butchers  who  are  turning 
Europe  into  a  people's  killing  bed. 

These  are  severe  charges  for  a  So- 
cialist to  make  against  Socialists.  I 
make  them,  and  I  know  that  hundreds 
of  my  comrades  in  this  country  are 
making  them  in  their  hearts,  tho 
they  may  not  have  yet  publicly  ex- 
prest  them. 

William  English  Walling,  writing 
in  The  Independent  of  August  24, 
1914,  treats  socialism  in  Europe  with 
mild  and  academic  tolerance.  He 
gently  blames  the  compromising  ma- 
jority of  German  Socialists  and  ap- 
parently rather  approves  the  attitude 
of  the  parties  in  other  lands.  It  will 
not  do.  Scientific  apology  for  Judas 
may  have  its  place.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  or  place  for  apology  or  ex- 
tenuation. Let  us  understand  the 
facts,  yes.  But  once  having  the  facts. 
we  are  forced  to  give  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  them. 

Algernon  Lee,  a  prominent  Amer- 
ican Socialist,  wrote  from  Amster- 
dam that  we  should  suspend  judg- 
ment on  European  socialism  for 
three  months.  Why?  The  evidences 
of  a  foul  and  frightful  betrayal  have 
been  mounting  up  for  six  weeks,  and 
we  could  not  learn  more  to  the  point 
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if  we  waited  for  six  years.  We  dare 
not  delay  judgment,  p] vents  are  mov- 
ing at  railroad  speed. 

The  cowardly  surrender  of  this 
false  army  of  peace,  eight  million 
able-bodied  and  "class-conscious" 
men,  has  already  had  terrible  results 
and  will  yet  spread  chaos  over  the 
whole  earth.  The  example  of  treach- 
ery has  been  set,  the  futility  of  so- 
cialism has  been  demonstrated.  If 
European  socialism  failed,  how  can 
American  socialism  succeed?  Our  or- 
ganization has  a  trifling  strength 
compared  to  theirs. 

I  am  not  a  sentimentalist.  I  do  not 
utterly  despair  of  the  world.  I  believe 
the  final  results  of  the  Great  War  will 
be  beneficent.  But  the  welter  and  loss 
of  attaining  to  beneficent  results  are 
chargeable  to  incompetent  and  crim- 
inal socialism.  Whatever  happens  in 
the  future,  whatever  socialism  yet 
accomplishes  toward  world  peace  and 
justice,  the  blot  upon  its  record  and 
the  stain  upon  its  banner  cannot  be 
wiped  out. 

Troelstra,  leader  of  the  Dutcli  So- 
cialists, says  that  after  the  war  the 
international  movement  will  have  to 
be  reconstructed.  He  is  right.  Social- 
ism will  have  to  vivisect  from  itself 
its  shining  apostles  in  many  lands — 
Vandervelde  of  Belgium,  Guesde  of 
France,  several  Englishmen  and  Aus- 
trians.  Deputy  Haase  and  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow  Judases  mas- 
querading as  Socialists  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag.  And  the  rank  and  file 
ol  the  Socialist  army  must  be  purged 
of  perhaps  half  its  members,  who  are 
perfectly  good  patriots  and  butchers 
with  a  sickly  tendency  toward  re- 
form. 

All  our  news  from  Europe  is  cen- 
sored. Is  it  not  possible  that  cunning 
military  authorities  have  invented 
the  patriotic  spasms  of  Gustave 
Tlorve,  the  fatherland  drivel  of  Ger- 
n;any,  the  motherland  wliine  of  Eng- 


land, and  that  appeal  of  German  So- 
cialists (God  save  the  name!)  to  Ital- 
ian and  Dutch  comrades  to  "come  on 
in,  the  blood  is  fine"?  Let  us  assume 
that  these  things  have  been  invented, 
that  the  military  authorities  are 
writing  and  publishing  the  Socialist 
newspapers  and  Socialist  manifestos 
of  Europe.  Assume  so  much,  and  yet 
we  can  hardly  doubt  the  equally 
monstrous  facts  that  Vandervelde,  a 
leader  of  the  international  party,  took 
a  job  in  the  war  cabinet  of  Belgium, 
that  Jules  Guesde,  the  once  venerable 
revolutionist  of  France,  became  a 
war  minister  of  the  French  republic, 
and  that  English  socialism's  best 
word  to  the  combatants  (excepting 
Keir  Hardie's  stalwart  but  vain  pro- 
test) has  been  to  use  the  bayonet  on 
our  foreign  comrades — gently. 

Renegade  John  Burns  and  aristo- 
cratic Lord  Morley,  quitting  their 
government  posts  in  protest  against 
war,  played  a  better  part  than  our 
Socialist  misleaders. 

But  the  fundamental  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  crime  of  Euro- 
pean Socialists  is  that  we  have  had 
no  disavowal  whatever  from  them  of 
the  multiplied  news  of  their  loyalty 
and  activity  in  the  capitalistic  slaugh- 
■  ter.  They  have  had  plenty  of  ch:ince 
to  send  out  word  past  the  censorship. 
They  have  uttered  only  a  few  pious 
wishes  and  have  scarcely  deigned  to 
ofl:'er  a  few  weak-kneed  apologies  for 
the  most  colossal  betrayal  in  history. 

Socialism  opposes  war,  on  the 
ground  that  war  is  due  to  the  clash 
of  economic  interests  of  the  master 
class  and  that  the  working  class  has 
no  reason  to  spill  its  blood  for  the 
sake  of  trade  and  markets.  This  has 
been  taught  for  half  a  century  as  a 
first  principle.  International  social- 
ism began  to  consider  years  ago  how 
to  exert  its  strength  prjicticnl' 
against  war.  At  Stuttgaj-t  and  Cope 
hagen  tho  subject  was  debated.    \\ 
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laughed  at  the  churches  and  the 
peace  societies,  knowing  that  we  were 
the  only  real  force  for  peace.  Did  not 
a  single  word  from  us,  at  the  time  of 
the  Algeciras  crisis,  bring  Germany 
and  France  to  their  senses?  We  were 
a  power  in  the  parliaments  of  Eu- 
rope, having  around  one  hundred  rep- 
resentatives in  each  of  the  chief  leg- 
islatures. We  controlled  the  army  of 
the  working  class,  we  could  call  a 
-general  strike.  .  .  .  Ah,  yes,  that 
general  strike.  It  needed  the  brains 
of  the  party  to  consider  it.  We 
couldn't  decide  that  question  in  a 
hurry;  put  it  off  to  another  congress 
and  let  a  special  committee  make  a 
.scientific  report  on  it.  Events  hur- 
.cied..The  Balkan  crisis  of  1912  came 
•on.  A  special  congress  of  the  Inter- 
-national  was  held,  in  Switzerland. 
There  were  eloquent  and  threatening 
speeches.  Was  it  Bebel,  the  German 
warhorse,  who  made  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  defending  the  Fatherland? 
Well,  of  course,  that  was  all  right. 
About  the  general  strike  and  practi- 
-cal  measures — talk  and  further  talk. 
Thank  heaven,  the  crisis  past.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  to  take  practical 
measures. 

The  Hardie-Vaillant  motion  for  a 
general  strike  to  oppose  war  was 
■scheduled  for  discussion  and  action 
•at  the  Paris  congress  of  August, 
1914.  We  must  admit  that  gen- 
eral strike  was  a  ticklish  subject.  To 
vote  for  that  measure  might  be  un- 
pleasant for  delegates  from  countries 
where  military  service  is  compul- 
sory; a  charge  of  treason  might  lie; 
immediate  prosecution  blocking  the 
grand  work  of  Socialist  growth.  Any- 
how, the  subject  would  be  discussed, 
scientifically  and  eloquently  dis- 
cussed by  the  brains  of  the  world's 
Socialists. 

Then  the  capitalistic  stage  man- 
ager let  the  drop  curtain  fall.  Mar- 
tial law,  no  ships  or  trains  to  Paris, 
no  congress  anywhere,  international 
•'.f/^uhUHTn  paralyzed,  gagged,  dumb, 
stowed  out  of  sight,  swept  aside  as  a 
feather  while  hell's  legions  marched 
blood-lustfully  to  the  front.  Millions 
who  had  been  singing 

The  International  Party 
Shall  be  the  human  race! 

took  up  the  refrain  of  "Deuisr-hiand 
uber  Alien!"  "Allons,  enfants  do  la 
Patrie!"  and  "C;o<]  Save  the  King!" 
And  shortly  thereafter  the  brilliant 
'" '' —  of  swialism,  who  had  made 
'  ches  against  war  to  be  spout- 
M  at  Paris,  were  joining  the  cry  of 
fathfrrland  and  moth^frland  ''not  sis- 
t«!rland  or  brrrtherland;  and  were  en- 
tering the  f;abinfrt«  of  governments 
th*"/  had  ever  denounced. 

Where  was  the  science  of  sorjalism, 
that  it  had  no  hint  of  impending  war 
and  kn^-w  no  more  of  thin  vast  social 


e\ent  than  a  native  of  Patagonia?  It 
had  not  only  scientific  theory,  but  ex- 
traordinary special  means  of  knowing 
the  inside  of  events.  Why  did  Social- 
ist leaders  talk  and  only  talk  so  long 
on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  whose  day 
of  eruption  was  near? 

The  Paris  fiasco  itself  proves  the 
sheer  incompetency  of  the  Socialist 
leaders.  If  a  band  of  low  grade  out- 
laws had  determined  to  hold  a  con- 
gress in  Paris,  they  would  have  held 
it,  police  or  no  police.  But  the  world's 
revolutionists  couldn't  get  together, 
anywhere. 

Not  an  apology  nor  excuse  ad- 
vanced for  European  socialism  will 
bear  examination.  "We  had  not  agreed 
on  a  practical  anti-war  program."  A 
dereliction  to  excuse  a  crime;  you 
violated  a  cardinal  principle,  the 
spirit  if  not  the  statutory  letter.  Cap- 
italistic England  stood  by  France, 
impelled  by  honor  and  interest,  de- 
spite the  absence  of  a  positive  agree- 
ment or  pledge.  "We  would  have  been 
shot  if  we  had  refused  military  ser- 
vice." Better  shot  for  the  Cause  than 
alive  for  Capitalism.  How  many  So- 
cialists were  shot  and  will  be  shot  in 
the  service  of  the  enemy !  For  betray- 
ing your  principles  you  gained  a  few 
weeks'  life  and  the  agony  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. For  example.  Dr.  Ludwig 
Frank,  Reichstag  deputy,  disgrace- 
fully killed  at  Luneville,  September 
3.  "Socialists  are  not  martyrs."  Then 
they  should  quit  mouthing  "revolu- 
tion." A  little  Socialist  martyfdom, 
a  few  thousand  Socialists  shot  for  re- 
fusing to  be  traitors,  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  horror.  "If  we  had 
not  gone  with  the  tide,  we  would 
have  lost  our  influence."  Your  influ- 
ence is  forever  gone  except  as  hench- 
men of  the  rul in;,'  class.  "We  had  to 
defend  our  country  against  the  in- 
ferior— "  Yes.  "Inferior"  and  "de- 
fend" are  the  most  lying  words  in 
language.  There  is  not  ten  cents' 
worth  of  choice  between  the  father- 
lands and  motherlands  you  are  of- 
fensively defending  and  defensively 
offending.  In  a  word,  you  jict  as  plain, 
honest  patriots,  tools  for  the  trading 
oligarchy,  murderers  in  the  interest 
of  the  world  market,  loyal  cannon 
fodder.  You  cannot  plead  ignorance. 
You  have  the  light.' You  act  deliber- 
ately. What  right  have  you  to  the 
name  of  Socialists? 

Krnest  Untermann  suggests  that 
wo  send  money  to  f)ur  European  com- 
rades to  show  solidarity.  Why?  So 
that  th6y  may  destroy  onie  another  on 
the-  battk-ficld  rn(ir(^  quickly? 

What  explanation,  not  excuse,  for 
u  colossally  lamfnlable  situation  may 
be  given,  consists,  firstly,  in  the  in- 
herent character  of  the  Socialist 
movement.  It  is  a  movement  of  the 
pro|frt,ariat  and  fjartakes  of  the  weak- 


ness, ignorance,  sentimental  enthusi- 
asm and  inefliciency  of  the  proletar- 
iat. It  especially  attracts  cranks,  fail- 
ures and  weaklings.  It  is  a  hospital 
for  cripples  and  a  haven  for  the  feeb- 
ly discontented  and  the  visionary.  It 
is  inflated  and  tainted  with  numbers 
of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  whose  griev- 
ance is  against  big  business  rather 
tlian  capitalism.  It  is  composed  large- 
ly of  those  who  by  age  and  tempera- 
ment have  not  an  ounce  of  real  fight 
in  them.  Dr.  Halpern,  returning  from 
Berlin,  says  that  anti-war  meetings 
on  the  eve  of  mobilization  were  at- 
tended by  serious  persons  of  middle 
age,  including  women,  while  patriotic 
meetings  were  attended  by  young 
hoodlums.  Yes;  such  Socialists  may 
talk  ably  against  war,  but  they  are 
outweighed  by  young  hoodlums  eager 
to  fight. 

A  weak  and  incompetent  proletar- 
iat has  produced  leaders  of  its  own 
sort,  politicians  of  the  first  water, 
dry  rotted  parliamentarians,  talkers 
of  great  brilliance  and  no  practical 
ability.  Always  orators,  never  prac- 
tical men.  American  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean Socialists  have  chosen  as  their 
leaders  the  best  and  noisiest  talkers. 
These  talkers  have  proved  worse  than 
worthless  in  a  great  crisis. 

Yes,  I  ascribe  importance  to  lead- 
ers. They  have  a  real  great  power  and 
responsibility.  Without  its  great  cap- 
tains and  commanders,  where  would 
capitalism  be  today?  Imperial  Ger- 
many has  great  leaders;  so  with  the 
other  nations.  If  socialism  is  mark- 
edly inferior  in  leadership,  it  is  part- 
ly due  to  a  fetish  worship  of  democ- 
racy— again  inherent  in  the  move- 
ment. Capitalism  also  pretends  to 
worship  democracy,  but  tempers  its 
adoration  with  tricks  and  devices 
whereby  fools  are  shoved  into  places 
Of  harmless  honor  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  capable  men  are  kept  in 
charge  of  the  vital  ccncerns  of  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  the  army 
and  navy.  Socialism's  eloquent  in-  ^ 
competents  immediately  rise  to  the 
top  and  stay  there,  for  there  is  no 
inner  circle  of  big  business  directors 
to  pull  them  down. 

A  MOW  kind  of  Socialist  leadership 
will  l)e  inevitable  in  the  near  future, 
a  loadcirship  loss  democratic  and  olo- 
f|Uont  but  more  practical  and  effec- 
tive. 

The  final  conclusion  is  that  social- 
ism will  yet  win  the  world,  but  at  a 
groat  cost  and  waste  and  loss.  It  will 
win  like  the  Cossack  hordes' invading 
Germany,  destroyed  like  ants  by  sci- 
ojililic  ollicioncy,  but  at  last  invincible 
thru  sh(!or  wc^ight  of  numbers  and  the 
momentum  of  social  forces.  It  will 
win  on  account  of  capituliMin's  hara- 
kiri  rath(!r  than  its  own  ability. 

Ncv>    York  (yily 


BENEDICT  XV    A  POLITICAL  POPE 


BY   SAI.VATOKE  COItTESI 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE   INUEPENUENT   AT   ROME 


THE  iiUKst  surprized  person  ut 
the  elettiun  of  Cjiaconiu  dflla 
Chiesa  as  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  Benedict  XV  himself, 
for  he  knew  his  disqualifications  as 
well  as  dill  his  colleagues,  and  so  had 
not  tonteniplated  the  supreme  dig- 
nity—  for  the  present.  To  begin  with 
he  is  only  sixty  years  old,  which  is 
quite  young  for  a  Pope,  and  means  a 
probable  pontificate  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years ;  he  has  only  been  a  Car- 
dinal three  months,  and  he  was  sent 
to  his  Archdiocese  of  Bologna,  if  not 
as  a  disgrace,  at  least  to  remove  him 
from  the  Vatican,  where,  as  Cardi- 
nal Kampolla's  most  faithful  disciple, 
he  was  not  persona  grata.  These  were 
the  disqualifications;  the  qualifica- 
tions were  less  on  the  surface.  Cer- 
tainly the  policy  of  Pius  X  was  not 
iooked  upon  with  favor  by  many  of 
the  Cardinals  nor  was  his  easily  in- 
fluenced character  considered  the 
best  for  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  a 
crisis,  and  in  turning  to  della  Chiesa 
they  found  one  who  supposedly  will 
follow  Rampolla's  policy,  and  who  is 
strong  and  firm  in  whatever  he  does, 
while  having  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
Church  affairs  thru  his  training  in 
the  time  of  Leo  XIII. 

The  new  Pope  is  small  in  stature 
even  for  an  Italian  (so  much  so  that 
the  tailor  had  to  be  called  immediate- 
ly after  his  election,  to  make  smaller 
the  smallest  of  the  three  suits  which 
are  always  prepared  beforehand  for 
the  new  Pontiff.  He  is  sallow,  with  a 
thin,  keen  face;  gesticulates  freely 
with  nervous  movements  of  the 
hands;  wears  spectacles  and  is  full 
of  energy  and  life;  and  with  it  all 
has  the  indefinable  "something" 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  de- 
note refinement  and  a  long  line  of 
ancestors. 

The  della  Chiesa  is  a  noble  family 
of  Genoa  originally  from  Milan,  and 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  St.  Am- 
brose, who,  having  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  government  of 
most  of  northern  Italy,  created  some 
Captains,  with  the  object  of  defend- 
ing the  Church  from  the  Arian  at- 
tack. Some  of  these  Captains  thru 
their  acts  of  valor  were  called 
"Champions  of  the  Church,"  in  Ital- 
ian, "Campioni  della  Chiesa,"  and 
the  founder  of  the  Pope's  family  was 
one  of  these  soldiers.  The  della 
Chiesa  family  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Church,  counting  two 
saints,  a  Cardinal,  several  bishops, 
and  now  a  Pope,  but  not  showing 
gireat  capacity  in  other  fields.  The 
father  of  Benedict  XV  was  Marquis 
Giuseppe,  while  he  has  a  brother 
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who  is  an  admiral  on  the  lytired  list 
of  the  Italian  navy,  and  is  related  to 
many  well  known  families  of  Rome 
and  Italy. 

Altho  noble,  the  della  Chiesa  fam- 
ily is  quite  poor,  so  that  the  rhany 
acts  of  charity  of  Benedict  XV  are 
all  the  more  to  his  credit,  as  they 
manifest  a  large  generosity,  and  to 
this  he  adds  faithfulness  and  grati- 
tude. He  undoubtedly  owed  the  first 
steps  in  his  career  to  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla,  who  took  him  to  Madrid  when 
he  was  Nuncio  there,  and  had  him 
as  his  substitute  when  he  himself 
was  Secretary  of  State. 

Delia  Chiesa  witnessed  the  fall  of 
his  patron,  saw  the  sycophants  drop 
away,  even  friends  finding  too  little 
to  be  got  out  of  it  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  visit  the  lonely  recluse.  But 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  della 
Chiesa  never  wavered.  No  matter 
what  his  cares  or  fatigue  he  paid  his 
daily  visit  to  Cardinal  Rampoila, 
bringing  a  wave  of  affairs  with  him 
and  brightening  the  declining  years 
of  his  old  friend  and  master,  while 
on  his  part  receiving  counsel,  and, 
more  remarkable,  acting  on  it.  When 
Cardinal  Rampoila  died.  Archbishop 
della  Chiesa  was  in  Bologna.  He 
rushed  to  Rome  and  showed  such  vio- 
lent and  sincere  grief  that  the  say- 
ing, "like  della  Chiesa's  love  for  Ram- 
poila," became  the  symbol  of  fidelity 
at  the  Vatican. 

So  much  has  happened  since  Gia- 
como  della  Chiesa  was  a  compara- 
tively young  man  at  the  Vatican  that 
looking  back  it  seems  thirty  instead 
of  fifteen  years  ago. 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  I 
climbed  the  innumerable  stairs  (at 
that  time  the  only  elevator  in  the 
Vatican  was  forbidden  to  outsiders 
and  especially  to  journalists)  leading 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  in  the 
Apostolic  Palace.  Once  arrived  one 
had  the  impression  of  being  in  a  gar- 
ret transformed  into  a  photogra- 
pher's gallery,  as  the  corridor  out  of 
which  the  rooms  of  the  office  open 
takes  its  light  from  a  skylight.  In 
these  modest  and  small,  but  historic 
rooms,  where  the  celebrated  Consalvi 
worked  at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and 
Cardinal  Antonelli  under  Pius  IX ; 
Vhere  Gioacchino  Pecci,  the  greatest 
Pope  of  modern  times,  began  his 
career,  and  where  his  powerful  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Cardinal  Rampoila, 
had  made  his  mark,  there  the  young 
Monsignor  della  Chiesa  was  then  su- 
preme. Those  rooms,  which  seem  to 
be  camped  in  the  sky,  so  high  they 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  Vatican,  are 
the  same  which  have  produced   the 


present   generation    of   Papal    diplo- 
matists; Merry  del  Val,  perhaps  the 
chief,   who  had  his  first  mission   in 
Canada;  Sbaretti,  who  went  to  Cuba, 
and  Ceretti,  who  after  having  been 
in  Washington  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  first  Apostolic  Del- 
egate to  Australia,  and  so  on.  Mon- 
signor della  Chiesa  was  always  to  be 
found  there,  or  walking  in  the  upper 
loggia,  on  which  his  own  apartment 
opened,  with  the  Eternal  City  at  his 
feet.    Even   then,   over   fifteen   years 
ago,   one    could    scarcely    call    him 
"young,"  for  he  is  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  are  never  young  and  never 
old,    this    appearance    being    empha- 
sized  by   a   slight  inequality    in   his 
shoulders,  the  habit  of  wearing  his 
spectacles    crooked,    and    using    his 
hands  continually   in  arranging  the 
sash  about  his  waist.   I  cannot  say 
that  he  liked  newspaper  men,  but  at 
a  time  when  the  suave  and  kind  Mon- 
signor Bisleti,  now  Cardinal,  had  not 
yet  risen  to  be  Majordomo,  and  his 
place  was  then  occupied  by  men  like 
della  Volpe  and  Cagiano  de  Azevedo, 
who  detested  journalists,  journalism 
and  writers,  and  took  no  trouble    to 
conceal     their     feelings,     Monsignor 
della    Chiesa    seemed   an    anchor   of 
refuge.  He  was  indeed  most  affable, 
very  witty  and  sarcastic  when  in  a 
good  humor,  as  he  usually  was,  but 
if  something  had  gone  wrong,  altho 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  person 
he  was  receiving,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  brusque  men  that  I  have  ever 
come   across.    I    remember   that   his 
face  was  entirely  transformed  and  it 
seemed   as   tho  a   dark,   threatening 
cloud  had  descended  upon  it.  We  knew 
the  signs  portending  the  storm,  and 
when  we  saw  him  thus  at  a  distance 
we  quickly  turned  and  literally  ran, 
waiting  for  a  more  propitious  mo- 
ment, which  always  came,  and,  as  is 
usual  with  men   of  his  nature,   the 
sunshine    repaid   for   the   preceding 
squall.  The  worst  time  to  approach 
him   was    in    the   last   years    of   the 
pontificate   of    Leo   XIII,   when    the 
trouble  with  France  began  and  the 
policy    of    the    great    Secretary    of 
State,     to    which     Monsignor    della 
Chiesa  had  contributed  such  strenu- 
ous labor,  threatened  to  fail. 

Such  is  the  man  at  sixty  years  of 
age.  At  ten  he  was  much  the  same — 
impatient  of  control  and  given  to 
fits  of  stormy  temper,  which  a  lov- 
ing mother  was  helpless  or  careless 
of  controlling,  followed  b\-  the  sun- 
shine of  a  most  attractive  repen- 
tance. At  thirteen  he  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  the  Church  and  d»^ 
veloped  a  love   of   study    which    has 
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,  Hum. VI. K    TO     THE    MA\     I'Ol'K 

The  camerlinKu  i>r  chamberlain.  Cardinal  Delia  Volpe,  on  his  way  with  his    quaintly   srarbed  retinue  to  pay   homaKe  to   Benedict   XV.   The   camerlinKO, 

always   a   cardinal,    is    the    Pope's    financial   secretary 


remainetl  thru  life.  His  mother  be- 
came so  worried  that  on  one  occa- 
sion she  presented  him  with  a  spade 
and  insisted  upon  his  digging  up  the 
garden.  At  that  time  he  planted  a 
palm  in  a  pot  which  became  his  chief 
treasure.  It  grew  so  great  that  it 
was  eventually  set  out  in  the  garden, 
and  will  now,  of  course,  be  the  chief 
sight  of  his  home.  His  father  insist- 
ed upon  his  taking  his  degree  as  a 
lawyer,  which  was  an  extreme  pen- 
ance to  him,  as  his  talents  did  not  lie 
in  that  direction,  but  he  persevered 
and  took  a  high  place  in  his  class. 
The  day  that  he  received  his  degree 
he  went  to  his  father  and  said,  "I 
have  obeved  vou  about  mv  .^.tudies, 


and  now  wish  my  reward.  1  must 
enter  the  Church."  This  he  was 
allowed  to  do  by  his  parents,  but 
reluctantly. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Benedict  XV 
is  most  abstemious  in  his  habits  and 
a  very  early  riser.  Half  past  five  or 
six  sees  him  at  his  altar,  and  at  seven 
he  has  already  breakfasted;  at  eight 
he  is  at  his  desk,  and  wo  to  the  clerk 
who  is  not  in  his  place. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Benedict 
XV  will  restore  the  pomp  of  the 
Papacy,  so  much  relied  upon  and  ap- 
preciated by  Leo  XIII,  and  so  much 
reduced  by  Pius  X.  His  traditions 
and  training  must  have  taught  him 
the   usefulness   of  pomp,  while    his 


personal  wishes  would  be  for  sim- 
plicity— time  will  tell.  Time  will  also 
reveal  his  policy,  of  which  it  can  now 
only  be  said  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
spicuously Germanophile;  but  he  will 
certainly  be  a  political  Pope,  belong- 
ing to  that  school  of  churchmen  who 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Holy 
See  to  make  itself  felt  in  all  possible 
ways  and  directions  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  and  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  influence  which  the 
Vatican  traditionally  and  historically 
has  exercized  over  the  destinies  of 
the  peoples  by  dealing  with  the  dif- 
ferent governments,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  alike. 
Rome 


THE   MEETING   PLACE   OF   THE    CONCLAVE   THAT    ELECTED   THE    POPE 

The    Sistine    Chapel,    where   the    cardinals    assemble    to    cast    their    ballots.   Over   the  place  where  Cardinal   dt>lUi   Chiosn  sat   the  canopy   is  still   r»is<i^< ; 

all   the   other  canopies  are   lowered   when   an   election    is   announced 


BOTH  SIDES 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  THE  WAR? 


t  <!tr 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:   That  Germany  is  the 
aggressor  in  the  Great  War. 


Some  have  questioned  the  policy  of 
any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
present  war,  especially  in  a  country 
which  is  morally  bound  not  only  to  com- 
plete formal  neutrality  but  to  relations 
of  friendship  with  all  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. But  since  those  who  follow  cur- 
rent events  are  almost  certain  to  form 
and  express  opinions  upon  the  present 
struggle,  it  is  well  that  such  opinions 
should  be  the  product  of  reading  and 
discussion  rather  than  of  whim  or 
prejudice.  Each  side  insists  that  it  is 
acting  purely  upon  the  defensive,  that 
the  other  is  responsible  for  the  war  and 
that  it  used  every  effort  to  avert  the 
impending  conflict.  That  no  nation  will 
admit  that  it  was  the  aggressor  is  en- 
couraging proof  that  a  war  is  now- 
adays regarded  as  a  calamity  and  its 
initiation  as  a  crime. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  AFFIBMATIVE 

I.  German     support    of    Austria-Hungary 
against  Servia  r-atised  the  war. 

A.  Germany  opfX)sefl  all  attempts  at  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  b'-- 
tween  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia.  As 
a  result  of  German  opposition,  the  Brit- 
ish attempt  to  prevent  war  between  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Servia  was  a  failure. 

B.  The  Austrian  r»oliey  was  ralr-ulated 
to  firnw  Europe  into  a  general   war. 

1.  The  fjemands  of  Austria-Hungary 
were  unusual  and   provor-ative. 

2.  Altho  Servia  granted  as  many  of  the 
demanfls  as  were  eonsist^nt  with  nation- 
al sovereignty  and  offered  to  submit  the 
rest  to  arbitration,  this  was  met  by  an 
immediate   declaration   of  war. 

.'?.  <'»ermany  an'l  Austria-Hungary 
must  have  kn'»wn  that  Russia  would  nr>t 
let  a  small  Slavic  king'lom  within  her 
own  sphere  of  jKdicy  \><-  crushed  by  a 
rival  power,  and  th;it  Tlussian  moliili- 
zation   wouhl   mean    a   general    war. 

C  Italy,  the  ally  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  left  the  alliance  on 
the  ground  that  the  war  in  which  tlicy 
invited  her  to  Join  was  not  one  of  de- 
fense but  of  aggression. 

II.  Germany   forced   th  •   war   ufKm    Fraiiee 
.'ind    Be|(;ium. 

1.  Germany  ma-ie  no  attempt  to  iriflucr' 
F'rance  to  stand  aside  from  the  Ilusso- 
German   war. 

2.  P'ven  before  Germany's  ulfirnatum 
to  France  expired.  German  tr'wips  uere 
rriobilizerl   on   the   french   l><)rder. 

'».  P'rance  made  no  move  ;ig!iinst  Ger- 
many u'ifjl  aefijjilly  invade<I  and  forced 
to  fighf    in   s<-If  defense. 

4.  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  wer«  not 
only  neutral  states  but  nrutriilizrd 
'fare»»;  that  is.  the  [irineipjil  fiowers,  in- 
cluding Prussia,  had  ple<|ged  themselves 
nt^pr  U>  use  th<-m  as  a  theater  of  war 
and   to   (iroteef    their   neutrality. 

.'.  <^'hancelIor  Vf»n  r.etbmnnn  Ifollweg 
admitted  in  tlie  f£eiflm»(ij(  that  <^;ermany 
had  wronged  Belgium  by  violating  her 
neiifralify. 

f'l.  Had  Belgium  aIlowe<j  the  Ciermans 
t<>  make  ii<ie  of  her  road*  and  railroads 
fhi"  would  have  been  (in  act  t,1  wnr 
agairiKt  France. 
Hf  Germany  forced  the  war  upon  Grent 
Britain. 

A.  The  British  White  I'ap<r  shown 
that  Fngland  strove  for  peaee  from  the 
f»eg(firiirig  to  the  enrl  of  tlie  crisis. 


B.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  involved 
British  intervention. 

1.  Great  Britain  had  promised  to  pro- 
tect the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Lux- 
emburg. 

2.  The-  occupation  of  Belgium  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  Great  Britain. 

C.  The  invasion  of  France  involved 
British  intervention. 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  military  pow- 
er of  France  would  have  left  Germany 
supreme  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

2.  Prance  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  in  friendly  agreement  {entente  cor- 
(liale)  with  Great  Britain,  while  Ger- 
many was  and  had  been  for  years  almost 
openly  hostile. 

IV.  The  Great  War  was  part  of  Germany's 
plan  for  world-domination. 

1.  The  present  German  empire  i* 
largely  the  result  of  wars  of  conq;u-st 
and   contains  subjugated  nationalities. 

2.  With  German  support  Austria  an- 
nexed Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

.3.  When  Great  Britain  proposed  a 
"naval  holiday"  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  scheme  came  from  Germany. 

4.  German  writers  on  foreign  policy 
(Treitschke.  Bernhardi)  advocate  ex- 
pansion at  the  expense  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  European   countries   and   colonies. 

AROUAtENT   FOB  THE   NEGATIVE 

I.  Russia  caused  the  war  by  mobilizing  in 
behalf  of  Servia. 

A.  Russia  should  not  have  intervened 
in  the  Servian  war. 

1.  The  Serajevo  murders  were  planned, 
or  at  least  approved,  by  Servian  officials 
and  this  fact  justified  tlie  (leinand  for 
special   methods  of  inquiry. 

2.  Servia  had  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  Austria-Hungary  by  stiri-ing  up 
rebellif)n   in    Bosnia    and   Hprzegovina. 

.'{.  Russia  h.'id  no  interests  in  Servia 
to    uistify   war   with   Austria-Hungary. 

4.  The  war  was  a  punitive  expedition, 
not  a   war  of  coiifjuest. 

B.  Russia  oi)posed  the  TJerman  efforts 
to  localize  the  vviir  by  medijifion  between 
Austria-IIung.-iry   and  Russia. 

('.  In  spite  of  repeated  protests  by  the 
German  Goveiiirnent.  Russia  moljilized 
her  army  not  only  against  Austria,  but 
also  in   the  north   against  Germany. 

II.  The  •■illiance  of  France  witji  Russi.-i 
forced  f^Jermany  into  war  with  Franee. 
France  lefused  to  remain  neutral  be- 
cause she  had  long  wanted  a  chance  to 
go  to  war  to  recapture  Alsace-Lorraine. 

III.  Germany  was  not  the  aggressor  in 
Belgium. 

A.  TIk'  invasion  of  Belgium  was  ji 
necessary  dr-fensive  move.  Becnuse  of  the 
odfls  ;igaiiist  her.  Germany  must  crush 
France  in  time  to  return  east  in  time;  to 
resiHl  the  Russi;in  advance.  A  fpiick  de- 
fejit  of  the  I'reri'li  army  was  only  pos- 
sible by  way   of   Belgium. 

B.  Belgium    \\;lm   not    really    n<'ulr-al. 

1,  I'.eigium  was  a  heavily  armed  nation 
for  its  size  iind  IukI  im|)ortanl  fortresses 
facing  Germany. 

2.  Belgian  [>iiblir  policy  was  |»ro-French 
and  Frencli  ofJieei  -  nnd  engineers  werr- 
active  in  organi/iiijc  the  I'.rdgian  army 
and    erecting    Bek'iati    fortidentiofis. 

.'{.   tJerman    rep., 'is   tell   of   British    and 
French   trootm  in    ISelgium   upon    Ihe  (»nl 
break   of  the   war 
IV'.      Great       Britain      Was      the      nggrc'sor 
agftinst   Germariv 

A.    Grejit    Biit:iifi    shrnilrj    nf,t    have    In 
tervened   in   belinir  of  I'.eigium. 

1.    Gerinanv    olfer'erl    U>   Hafegiiard    I'.el 
gian   ifideiienrlen' I-  iinri  to  compeiiMate  her 
for    all    lof'><e''    du'     to   her   arinv. 


2.  The  nations  of  the  coalition  have 
been  guilty  of  equally  flagrant  violations 
of  treaty  and  international  right :  Japan 
in  annexing  Korea,  France  in  annexing 
Morocco,  Belgium  in  annexing  the  "Con- 
go Free  State,"  Russia  in  absorbing  Fin- 
land and  Persia.  Great  Britain  and  Ja- 
pan during  the  present  war  in  landing 
troops  in  China  to  besiege  Kiao-chau, 
Great  Britain  in  acquiring  Egypt  and  in 
sending  troops  across  Portuguese  East 
Africa  to  attack  the  Transvaal. 

3.  Gladstone  declared  in  1870  that  a 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  would  not 
necessarily  involve   British   intervention. 

B.  Great  Britain  suould  not  have  in- 
tervened in  behalf  of  France. 

1.  The  "Triple  Entente"  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. France  and  Russia  was  not  a  tem- 
porary public  policy,  not  a  binding  alli- 
ance. 

2.  The  independence  of  France  was  in 
no  way  menaced,  and  the  downfall  of 
Frencli  military  power  could  not  have 
endangered  the  British  empire,  which 
was  safe  thru  its  command  of  the  sea. 

C  By  bringing  Japan  into  the  war 
Great  Britaib  showed  that  her  aim  was 
not  solely  defensive,  but  the  conquest  of 
German  colonies  and  trade. 
y.  The  German  empire  is  and  has  been  a 
power  for   peace. 

1.  Germany  spends  less  each  year  on 
her  army  than  Great  Britain,  France  or 
Russia,  on  her  navy  than  Great  Britain, 
France.   Russia  or  the  United  States. 

2.  An  adequate  army  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  (Germany,  located  as  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  between 
lK)stile  Russia  and  France. 

.").  Since  1870-71  (iermany  has  been 
engaged  in  no  important  war. 

4.  During  this  period  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russiii.  Jai)an  and  even  Bel- 
gium have  built  up  great  colonial  em- 
pires and  Germany  has  been  forced  to 
take  the   inferior  colonies  left. 

5.  Germany's  interests  lie  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  great  and  growing 
trade;  (Jreat  Britam's  in  its  destruction. 

0.  Germjuiy's  inter(>sts  and  those  of 
her  ally  demand  the  preserv.ation  of  tlie 
pi-esent  balance  of  ijowcr  !ind  distribu- 
tion of  territory.  It  is  France  and  Rus- 
sia thjit  have  desired  the  disintegration 
of  Austr'ia-Hiingiiry  and  of  (icrmany  to 
aggi-aiidize   themselves. 

ItKI'lOKKNCHS 

General 
■|"he  "White  PaporH"  of  EnRlanfl  and  Ger- 
rimny,  sent  free  by  (he  American  AHKociation  for 
1  tileiiriitional  Conciliation,  New  York.  "Orange 
Caper"  of  Ku.ssia,  with  "While  I'.mixth,"  Nhw 
York  TinifH,  10  cents.  'I'lie  War  Manual  of  the 
Wurltl'H  Work.  IIorlHlet,  K..  Map  of  Kuropi'  h;i 
Trialii.  Kull('rtf)ti,  M.,  I'rohlriiiH  of  I'oivvr.  Daw- 
son. W.  H.,  Th(  Kvoliilioii  of  Moilrrv  Oi'niiami 
(.ScritinerK) .  Saroica,  C,  The  Annlo-Oriiiiari 
I'rnhlvrn.  Slonn<>.  W.  M..  The  llalkniiH  (Kalon 
&  Mains).  The  /nilrprridrvl ,  Vol.  7S :  l)t).  M!*- 
.'iO,  ir,r>-7,  Autr.  a.  lOl);  yOO-2,  ^'05-10,  Auk  KI, 
Ktl/l;  228-30,  2!n-3,  2'1H.4,  Ainr.  17,  lOH;  2r)!)-6l. 
Aii(f.  2-1.  19H:  H2.1,  ;M(>-H.  Sept.  7,  1914;  Sfin-C, 
.S<'|>1.    M,    I!iM;   3!)f>.7,    Heiit.   21.    1014. 
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'I'he  (lime  of  l<<'lKiiim,  hy  Ihe  llelKian  dele- 
!fal<'M  lo  the  United  Stati-H  (Macrnillan).  (iHher, 
K.  (i.,  I'tiV'Clvrmavimn  ( iroiiKthton-MiUlin ) .  Thi- 
Ivtirvi-vrlivt,.  Vol.  7»  •  pp.  !l2:i-r>,  .'13!),  .148-'!, 
Sept.  7,  li»N:  WA,  »64-r,,  a«1.2,  Sept.  14.  1!»14; 
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iMiiny),  tniiirrial  (liimanu  (Doild.  Mend).  Trulli 
Alioiil  (Irriiiani/  'Ani-r.  NewH  ()o..  2ri  ceniM) 
liernhardi.  (Ifrtiiimif  iiml  llir  Nfrt  Win  (I.oiik 
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TURNING  from  the  latest  "special 
extra"     whose     tiainiiig     headlines 
fail  for  once  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance  of   the    news   beneath,    I    eagerly 
tear  open  the  wrappers  of  the  belated 
European  periodicals  only  to  be  shocked 
by   their  serene  unconsciousness  of  the 
storm  about  tu  break  over  their  heads. 
The    war    caught    one    of    the    leading 
French  monthlies,  La  Grande  Revue,  in 
the  midst  of  a  peace  movement,  a  serial 
symposium  on  "What  the  German  Elite 
Thinks  of  France,"  intended  to  secure 
a    better    understanding    between    the 
two  countries.  One  of  the  contributions 
to  the  July  number  is  by  Oscar  A.  H. 
Schmitz,  who  is  introduced  as  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  new 
generation,"   author  of   Das   Land   der 
Wirklichkeit,  "The  Land  of  Actuality," 
such    being   the     term     he     applies     to 
France  in  calling  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  commendable  virtues 
of  that  nation.  The  final  passage  of  his 
contribution  reads  strangely  now: 

We  aro  younger  and  consequently  more 
robu-st  than  you.  but  you  possess  the  in- 
comparable secret  of  savoir-faire.  What  a 
chance  for  an  intellectual  and  political  alli- 
ance !  Together  we  could  decide  the  fate  of 
this  old  Europe,  which  we  would  save  from 
the  fatal  assault  of  Americanism  and  An- 
glo-Saxonism  in  general.  Franco-German 
friendship  would  form  the  nucleus  of  this 
United  States  of  Europe  which  seems  so 
desirable. 

But  don't  forget  this :  The  door  of  the 
Vosges  must  remain  closed.  While  it  was 
open  the  French  armies  have  crost  the 
threshold  whenever  they  pleased.  Think  of 
the  campaigns  of  your  kings  and  Napoleon. 
Since  we  have  held  the  key  to  the  door,  we 
have  never  abused  it.  The  peace  of  Europe 
has  been  supported  upon  the  foundation  of 
our  armed  empire  and  we  ai-e  the  only 
great  nation  which  since  1871  has  never 
made  war  on  any  one  in  Europe  or  else- 
where. 

Very  well,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Kaiser  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  with  the 
key  to  the  door  than  Napoleon  the  Big 
and  the  Little.  The  publication  of  Herr 
Schmitz's  article  finds  the  Germans 
pounding  hard  on  "the  door  of  the 
Vosges"  which  for  some  reason  does  not 
open  so  readily  from  the  outside  as  they 
anticipated. 


comes.  If  only  (icorge  of  Britain  and  Wil- 
liam of  (Jeruiany  would  toss  for  tlie  two 
thrones,  and  the  winnei-  take  t)oth,  anil  the 
loser  be  made  an  Arclidukc,  and  the  two 
armies  and  navies  be  united,  and  the  two 
countries  agree  on  a  common  language — 
if  these  things  were  done  some  £,")(),(»()(»,( »(K) 
a  year  might  be  saved  in  the  joint  defense 
bill.  Quite  a  lieap  of  tlungs  mav  be  done 
with  £50,000,000  a  year. 

Since  this  was  written  the  expense  of 
Anglo-German  antagonism  has  become 
greater  but  the  ingenious  solution  here 
proposed  has  become  more  impractica- 
ble than  ever.  The  Australian  has  al- 
most the  American's  aversion  to  the 
entangling  alliances  of  the  European 
powers,  particularly  when  they  involve 
a  closer  association  with  the  dreaded 
Asiatic,  but  he  is  loyal  to  the  British 
Empire  and  in  the  present  crisis  he 
cheerfully  volunteers  to  fight  alongside 
the  Japanese  and  Hindu. 


remarked  that  if  the  day  should  ever 
come  when  the  American  people  stopped 
using  sugar-coated  pills  he  was  willing 
to  have  his  words  forgotten.  Since  then 
the  gelatin  capsule  has  largely  replaced 
the  sugar-coated  pill,  but  the  phrase 
still  remains  in  our  language.  Evident- 
ly Sir  Edward  Grey  places  a  like  con- 
fidence in  the  permanency  of  kodakery. 


This  is  the  way  it  looked  to  the  Brit- 
isher on  the  other  side  of  the  world — 
and  before  the  war,  I  quote  from  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  Bulletin  of  July  9,  1911: 

Great  Britain,  which  pays  the  biggest 
naval  and  military  defense  bill  in  the 
world,  and  also  the  biggest  in  all  history. 
finds  its  burdens  rather  heavy.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  next  year  the  income  tax  on 
incomes  derived  from  property  will  be  Is. 
4d.  in  the  £,  with  a  super-tax  on  big  in- 
comes and  an  extra  super-tax  on  bigger  in- 
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A  new  factor  in  the  development  of 
language  has  come  into  play,  the  adver- 
tisement. It  used  to  be  held  by  linguis- 
tic authorities  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  creation  of  a  purely  artificial 
word,  but  Mr.  Eastman  disproved  that 
when  he  invented  the  word  "kodak," 
which  has  by  lavish  advertising  become 
noun  and  verb  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  the  English  and  other  lan- 
guages. It  seems  then  that  etymological 
abiogenesis  is  not  an  impossibility  but 
merely  a  matter  of  money. 

The  publication  of  the  White  Paper 
in  a  British  Blue  Book  containing  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  preceding 
the  war  shows  that  a  phrase  emanating 
from  the  same  fertile  brain  or  corpora- 
tion and  popularized  in  the  same  man- 
ner has  been  admitted  to  court  circles. 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  telegraphed  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  on  July  29  that 
he  told  the  German  Ambassador  at 
London  that  "mediation  was  ready  to' 
come  if  only  Germany  would  'press  the 
button'  in  the  interests  of  peace."  On 
the  following  day  Sir  E.  Goschen  re- 
plied that,  the  German  Chancellor  "told 
me  last  night  that  he  was  'pressing  the 
button'  as  hard  as  he  could."  But  evi- 
dently Austria  was  not  willing  to  "do 
the  rest." 

This  unconventional  official  language 
reminds  one  of  the  time  when  Lincoln 
used  the  phrase  "sugar-coated"  in  a 
Presidential  paper.  When  it  was  read 
to  the  Cabinet,  Secretary  Seward  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  slang  of  "^he  day 
in  a  document  of  historic  importance, 
but   Lincoln   refused   to  change   it  and 


One  of  the  distressing  things  about 
this  destruction  of  historic  monuments 
is  the  lack  of  discrimination  shown  by 
the  bomb  shells.  If  now  a  German  air- 
ship should  drop  a  bomb  neatly  on  the 
oagoda  of  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
London,  and  at  the  same  time  a  British 
airship  should  demolish  the  row  of  Ho- 
henzollern  statues  "made  in  Germany" 
with  which  the  Kaiser  has  adorned  his 
capital,  the  world  would  shed  few  tears. 


August  24.  1814 — The  British  bum  the 
Capitol  and  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton. 

August  27,  1914 — The  British  denounce  t'e 
burning  of  Louvain  as  an  act  of  vandal- 
ism. 

Verily  the  world  do  move. 


On  my  desk  this  morning  I  find  the 
following.  I  did  not  write  it  even  in  my 
sleep,  for  it  is  not  in  my  typewriting. 
So  I  suspect  as  the  perpetrator  a  young 
chap  in  whom  I  have  a  one-half  undi- 
vided interest  and  who  sometimes  ac- 
cuses me  of  anachronistic  knowledge: 

THE   NEW   GEOGRAPHY 

A  little  lad  once  asked  his  Pa. 
■"Wliat  capital  has  Servia?" 
His  father  answered   to  his  wisli. 
"Belgrade,      of     course." — "Oh.       no.       it's 
Nish!" 

"What  is  the  Russian  capital : 
Wliat  city  lords  it  over  all 
Tlie  Slavic  realms  with  iron  rod?" 
"Saint  Petersburg." — "No,  Petrograd  I" 

"What  city  head  of  France  may  be?" 
"You  know  it  well ;  'tis  gay  Paris." 
"Dear  father,  you  are  iceeks  tix>  slow. 
That  famous  city  is  Bordeaux  !" 

"What  busy  port,  what  bustling  mart. 
What  city  now  is  Belgium's  heart?" 
"Brussels.  I  have  been  taught  to  say." — 
"But  Antwerp  now,  you're  miles  away  I" 

"Now.  fatlier  mine.  I've  got  you  beat ; 
Is  Tiemberg  still  Galicia's  seat?" 
"You  blazing  nuisance,  now  leave  off  I" 
"You've  hit  it  nearly  right — I..vo(Y." 

The  destruction  of  medieval  statuaiy 
and  architecture  in  Rheims  and  Lou- 
vain has  shocked  the  world.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  Germans  have  be<>n 
guilty  of  oven  greater  atrocities.  If  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers  aro  trvio  it 
looks  as  tho  they  had  boon  killing  liv- 
ing men. 


t 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


THE    SIEGE    OF    ANTWERP 

A   CONSIDERATION   OF  THE   STRATEGICAL  AND   DIPLOMATIC  QUESTIONS   INVOLVED 


appear 


ALL  good  Germans  when  they 
travel  in  foreign  lands  take 
along  Baedeker,  so  we  may 
assume  that  the  Germans  now  tem- 
porarily sojourning  in  Belgium  are 
so  armed,  and  have  placed  the  red 
bookmark  at  the  page  which  says 
that  "Antwerp  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  Europe"  and 
"would  require  an  army  of  260,000 
men  to  besiege  it  effectually,  and  at 
least  a  year  to  reduce  it  by  starva- 
tion." But  the  Germans  have  found 
a  quicker  way  of  disposing  of  a  gar- 
rison than  starving  them  to  death, 
and  they  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  demolition  of  the  fortifica- 
tions which  General  Brialmont  and 
the  French  engineers  constructed 
for  the  Belgians  at  Liege  and  Na- 
mur  as  well  as  at  Antwerp.  If  the 
Germans  really  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  it,  the  city  will  prob- 
ably not  hold  out  for  fourteen 
months,  as  it  did  in  the  siege  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  which  Motley  de- 
.scribes  so  vividly  in  his  United 
Netherlands. 

But  it  does  not  yet 
whether  the  Germans 
are  really  determined  to 
capture  Antwerp  or 
whether  they  are  merely 
keeping  up  a  bombard- 
ment in  order  to  ward 
off  the  Belgian  attacks 
on  their  lines  of  com- 
munication. In  either 
case  the  siege  of  An- 
twerp i.s  likely  to  involve 
the  Netherlands  in  the 
war,  for  if  the  Allies  are 
cut  off  from  reinforcing 
the  city  by  fand  from 
Ostend,  they  can  only 
reach  the  beleaguered 
city  from  the  sea  by  way 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  this 
mean.s  a  violation  of 
f>utf:h  neutrality. 

Glad.stone  in  1 870  ex- 
pre«t  the  opinion  that 
P^ngland  was  not  neces- 
Harily  bound  to  int'trvfne 
in  defense  of  Belgian 
neutrality  \i  n]  c,n  n  »he 
found  her  own  inierestH 
involved.  liu*  whether 
HJnce  then  her  obliga- 
tions to  fielgiurn  have 
become  stronger  or  not, 
her  interests  are  unde- 
niably involved  now  in 
the  fjuestion   of   Fi*'lgian 


neutrality,  and  this  chiefly  in  regard 
to  Antwerp.  Napoleon  said  that  An- 
twerp was  a  pistol  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Engiand.  The  English  have 
always  agreed  with  Napoleon  on  this 
point  and  have  accordingly  made  it 
their  concern  to  see  that  the  pistol 
was  in  the  right  hands — or  plugged 
at  the  muzzle  so  it  could  not  fire. 
The  muzzle  of  the  Antwerp  pistol  is 
the  Scheldt  River  mouth  and  this  is 
Dutch  domain. 

Holland  is  made  of  the  wash  of 
many  rivers  running  from  her 
neighbors'  territory.  The  Dutch  con- 
trol the  outlets  of  the  waterways  of 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  If  the 
French  want  to  go  from  Verdun  to 
the  sea  by  way  of  the  Meuse,  or  the 
Belgians  from  Antwerp  by  way  of 
the  Scheldt,  or  the  Germans  from 
Cologne  by  way  of  the  Rhine,  they 
must  go  thru  the  Netherlands.  This 
geographical  anomaly  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  conflicts  in  the  course 
of  the  last  four  centuries,  and  the 
trouble  is  not  over  yet. 

The  Dutch  have  always  claimed 
the  right  to  control  the  channels  of 
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the  Scheldt,  which  means  that  they 
would  have  the  power  to  choke  off 
the  trade  of  Antwerp  whenever  they 
chose.  England  supported  their 
claim  for  two  centuries  when  she 
was  friendly  to  Holland  and  not  to 
France.  But  recently,  since  Belgium, 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
virtually  in  alliance  and  Holland  has 
been  drifting  toward  Germany,  Eng- 
lish policy  and  opinion  has  inclined 
the  other  way.  This  became  so  de- 
cided that  Great  Britain  has  for  the 
last  three  years  opposed  the  Dutch 
Government  in  its  desire  to  erect 
fortifications  at  Flushing,  which 
commands  the  chief  channel  of  the 
Scheldt. 

This  desire  was  assumed  to  be 
instigated  by  Germany,  and  it  was 
even  rumored  that  a  secret  treaty 
had  been  signed  by  which  Germany 
had  agreed  to  provide  the  military 
force  necessary  to  defend  Flushing 
if  the  Dutch  would  put  up  the  forti- 
fications. However  that  may  be,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch 
parliament  in  December,  1910,  ap- 
propriating some  $20,000,000  for 
strengthening  the  navy 
and  naval  defenses, 
which  included  a  project 
for  making  a  strong 
naval  base  and  arsenal 
at  Flushing.  Since  the 
Scheldt  is  only  four  and 
a  half  miles  wide,  this 
meant  that  the  entrance 
to  Antwerp  would  be  as 
completely  commanded 
l)y  the  Dutch  as  Gibral- 
tar is  by  the  English,  or 
the  Bosphorus  by  the 
Turks.  The  English  took 
the  ground  that  this 
would  endanger  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  and 
that  the  sudden  impulse 
of  the  Dutch  to  fortify 
the  Scheldt  while  totally 
neglecting  their  land 
f  0  r  t  i  fications  on  the 
German  border  indi- 
cated that  irolland  was 
coming  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand, 
the  Dutch  asserted  lh(Mr 
right  40  fortify  any  part 
of  thciir  own  territory 
they  pl('a,M«'d,  and  Ihey 
resented  the  intei'veii- 
tion  of  Great  Britain  in 
their      inieni;il      affairs. 
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They  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Scheldt  was  already  closed  to  hostile 
ships  by  agreement  uf  the  powers, 
including  CJreat  Britain,  and  they 
inquired  why  Cireat  Britain  should 
object  tu  their  attempt  to  protect 
their  legal  neutrality  unless  she  her- 
self intended  to  violate  it.  A  writer 
in  BlackuHxHl's  Kdinburyh  Mmjazine 
pointed  out  this  inconsistency  in 
March,  1911,  and  argued  that: 

The  passage  of  our  troops  and  war- 
ships thru  the  lower  Scheldt  in  time  of 
war  would  be  just  as  much  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Netherlands  as  a  march  of  German 
armies  thru  the  Ardennes  would  be  an 
infringement  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium and  Luxemburg. 

If  the  Netherlands  were,  under  the 
supposed  circumstances,  to  assent  to 
our  using  the  Scheldt,  such  assent 
would  constitute  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Germany  and  would  justify  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of  that  power  and 
even  if  the  Dutch  declined  to  sanction 
the  arrangement  but  failed  to  prevent 
it  by  force  of  arms,  this  might  well  af- 
ford Germany  an  excuse  for  sending 
troops  into  Holland  to  sustain  that 
country  in  defending  its  rights. 

This  is  doubtless  the  correct  view, 
but  still  if  Antwerp  should  be  hard 
prest  England  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  go  to  the  rescue,  in  spite 
of  her  obligation  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
fact,  some  English  writers  have 
sneered  at  the  idea  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  in  case  of  war  be  kept  by 
"a  piece  of  paper"  from  crushing 
German  commerce  by  blockading  the 
Netherlands.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  anti-German 
movement,  J.  Ellis  Barker  {ne  Eltz- 
bacher),  in  discussing  the  idea  that 
had  been  advanced  in  Germany  that 
it  was  better  for  Germany  that  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  to  be  independent 
and  neutral,  for  they  would  provide 
channels  for  German  trade  in  case 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  should  be 
blockaded,  says  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  of  July,  1906: 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  a  su- 
perior naval  power  at  war  with  Ger- 
many will,  at  the  bidding  of  some  pro- 
fessor of  international  law,  leave  Ger- 
many's trade  via  Holland  and  Belgium 
unmolested.  But  that  hardly  seems  like- 
ly. No  sane  German  statesman  will  be 
influenced  in  his  policy  toward  Holland 
by  the  argument  that  a  superior  sea 
power  will  leave  Germany's  trade  thru 
the  Netherlands  undisturbed.  Germany 
trusts  for  her  security  in  war  to  her 
right  arm,  not  to  a  piece  of  paper  or  to 
the  dicta  of  her  professors. 

The  question,  which  was  merely 
hypothetical  when  this  was  written, 
has  suddenly  assumed  tremendous 
importance.  Great  Britain  is  not 
likely  to  take  su(?h  high-handed  ac- 
tion as  Mr.  Barker  intimates  and 
put  a  stop  to  all  German  commerce 
thru  the  Dutch  ports,  but  the  re- 
strictions she  is  imposing  upon  them 
have    already    called    forth    remon- 


strances from  Dutch  and  American 
shippers.  The  munitions  and  sup- 
plies needed  by  a  modern  arniy  are 
so  varied  that  almost  anything,  from 
c(»tton  to  copper,  nuiy  be  called  "con- 
ditional contraband  of  war"  and  as 
such  prohibited. 

The  fact  that  England  has  con- 
tinuously opposed  the  fortification 
of  the  Scheklt  gave  ground  for  the 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  some  of  the 
Dutch  that  she  intended  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  such  de- 
fenses. Why,  argued  the  advocates 
of  the  project,  should  England  ob- 
ject if  she  intends  to  respect  Dutch 
neutrality  anyway?  In  the  debates 
over  the  coast  defense  bill  in  the 
Dutch  parliament  during  the  last 
four  years,  similar  use  was  made  of 
criticism  by  the  British  press  of  the 
Dutch  colonial  administration,  and 
their  inference  that  these  colonies 
might  be  in  better  hands.  The  Lon- 
don Times  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  a  British  protectorate  over 
Dutch  East  India.  The  pro-German 
party  in  the  Netherlands  also  insinu- 
ated that  Australia  was  likely  to 
seize  the  Dutch  portion  of  New 
Guinea,  as  she  had  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  island. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  op- 
posed the  defense  bill  asserted  that 
it  was  imposed  upon  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment by  the  German  Kaiser.  In 
fact,  M.  van  Heeckeren,  former  Min- 
ister of  the  Netherlands  in  Sweden, 
published  quotations  from  a  letter 
which  he  said  the  Emperor  William 
had  written  to  Queen  Wilhelmina  in 
1904,  warning  her  to  fortify  her  sea- 
coasts  against  England,  and  hinting 
that  if  these  measures  were  not 
taken  he  might  find  it  necessary  to 
occupy  Holland.  The  Dutch  Foreign 
Minister  denied  that  any  such  letter 
had  been  received  by  Her  Majesty. 

It  is,  however,  no  secret  that  Ger- 
many ardently  desires  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  both  for  its 
commercial  and  naval  advantages 
and  for  the  tropical  possessions  it 
would  bring  with  it.  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  are  surpassing  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  as  shipping  centers, 
Antwerp  has  gone  ahead  of  London, 
and  their  growth  is  largely  due  to 
the  development  of  the  German  in- 
dustries in  the  hinterland.  The  Ger- 
mans naturally  dislike  to  see  the 
Netherlands,  thru  the  accident  of 
geographical  situation,  growing  rich 
thru  German  enterprize.  Professor 
Treitschke,  in  his  Politik,  the  Bible 
of  Pan-Germanism,  puts  it  in  his 
usual  outspoken  way: 

The  Rhine  is  the  king  of  rivers.  It  is 
an  infinitely  precious  resource  to  Ger- 
many and,  owing  to  our  own  fault,  the 
vei-y  part  of  the  Rhine  which  is  of  most 
material  value  to  us  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  It  is  an  indispensa- 


l)le  duty  of  (Jerman  policy  to  regain  the 
mouths  of  that  river.  A  purely  political 
connection  of  Holland  and  Germany  is 
perhaps  not  necessary;  but  an  economic 
union  of  lloliaiul  and  Germany  is  ab- 
solutely required;  and  we  are  all  too 
modest  if  we  are  afraid  to  say  that 
Holland's  entrance  into  the  German 
(Customs  Union  is  as  necessary  to  us 
as  is  our  daily  bread. 

Professor     Lexis,     of     Gottin^en, 

uses  more  persuasive  language: 

Germany  alone  can  defend  the  Dutch 
colonies  against  English  greed,  and  for 
that  reason  a  military  alliance  ought  to 
be  concluded  to  be  followed  by  a  cus- 
toms and  commeicial  union  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  x'emove  the  aversion  to 
this  connection  felt  by  the  prodigal  son 
of  the  great  German  family. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  aversion 
of  the  Dutch  people  to  incorporation 
into  the  German  empire,  the  Dort- 
mund-Ems canal  has  been  construct- 
ed, at  a  cost  of  some  thirty  million 
dollars.  This  brings  the  Rhine  traffic 
to  the  new  German  port  of  Emden, 
close  to  the  boundary  of  Holland, 
and  so  frees  it  from  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  passing  thru  foreign 
territory  in  order  to  get  to  the  sea. 
The  diversion  of  German  trade  thru 
this  outlet  will  endanger  the  pros- 
perity of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  and  make  these  cities 
realize  their  dependence  upon  Ger- 
many. 

The  foreign  trade  of  these  cities 
is   already  largely   in  the  hands   of 
Germans,  and  recently  great  excite- 
ment was  aroused  by  the  revelation 
that    the    Dutch    Government    had 
granted,  as  an  exclusive  concession 
to  a  German  syndicate,  a  large  basin 
near   Rotterdam,   on   such  terms  as 
to  make  it  virtually  a  German  har- 
bor. The  Government  and  the  finan- 
cial   interests    of    the    Netherlands 
have  shown  pro-German  proclivities 
in  recent  years,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are   determined   to   maintain 
their     historic     independence,     and 
would    be    as    discontented    to    be 
united  to  the  Germans  as  they  were 
when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  yoked 
them  with  the  Belgians.  In  the  pres- 
ent crisis  all  factions  recognize  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  Holland  to 
preserve  a  strict   impartiality,   both 
in  word  and  act.   So  far  the  effort 
has  been  successful,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ^,he  siege  of  Antwerp  will 
not   .introduce     any     complications 
which  would  involve  her  in  the  war. 
As  a  non-combatant  she  has  already 
suffered   severely    thru   the   ruin   of 
her  trade  and  industries.  The  fortifi- 
cation of  Flushing  on  the  elaborate 
scale  proposed  was  never  carried  out. 
owing   to   the   opposition   mentioned 
above.  But  the  port  has  been  doclarod 
in  a   state   of   siege  and   the   Dutch 
Government  is  prepared  to  close  the 
mouth   of   the   Scheldt    \vhei\ever    it 
seems  necessary. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  COLORADO 

A  PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SITUATION   IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS 
BY  WALTER  LAWSON  WILDER 


THE  main  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Colorado,  whether  in 
the  long  series  of  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  outbreaks  of  1913  and 
1914,  or  in  the  strike  itself,  or  in  the 
present     conditions     under     martial 
law,    are    not    matters    of    dispute. 
There  is  such  a  difference  of  state- 
ment regarding  particular  incidents 
as  is  always  found  in  similar  cases, 
but  as  a  result  of  numerous  investi- 
gations by  federal  and  local  authori- 
ties, the  testimony  of  unprejudiced 
observers,  and  the  admissions  of  par- 
ties  to   the   controversy   concerning 
their  own  acts,  the  main  facts  may 
be  said  to  be  universally  agreed  upon. 
One   of  these   facts,   which   is   of 
prime  importance,   is  this:   a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  state 
believe  that  law,  as  it  affects  the  re- 
lations between  the  coal  companies 
and  their  employees,  and  between  the 
big  corporations  and  the  general  pub- 
lic,   is    corporation-made   law.    They 
believe  that  government,  to  a  consid- 
erable   extent,     is    corporation-con- 
trolled  injustice.   They   believe  that 
every  citizen   of   Colorado  has   suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  past  from  extor- 
tion, injustice  and  usurpation  of  pub- 
lic authority  on  the  part  of  the  same 
group  of  powerfuh corporation  inter- 
ests again.st  whom  the  unlawful,  riot- 
ous and  rebellious  acts  of  coal  strik- 
ers and  their  sympathizers  have  been 
directed,  and  in  behalf  of  whom  other 
numerous    acts    of    lawlessness    and 
oppression  have  been  performed. 

Such   a   belief   is   doubtless   exag- 
gerated. It  results  in  part  from  long- 
continued  and  bitter  partizan  strife, 
in  part  from  "muck-raking"  articles 
in  local  newspapers  and  magazines. 
It  has  been  inculcated  in  all  the  chan- 
nels of  union  labor  activity.  But  it  is 
a  belief  that  has  a  very  real  founda- 
tion in  undenied  and  undeniable  cor- 
poration control  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, a  control  that  is  openly  ad- 
mitted and  often  defended  as  nece.n- 
nary  to  the   protection    of   property 
right.H  and  to  the  enforcement  of  law. 
The  years  from  If)04  to  1012  were 
the  period  of  popular  revolt  against 
the  alliance  of  the  partizan  political 
machines    and    the   corporations.    In 
that  period  Colorado  established  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall, 
'hrf^i  primarieH,  the  headless  ballot, 
the  commission  form  of  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  .HO-<;alled  recall  of  ju- 
di^ial  decisions.  These  radical  meax- 
liren  of  direct  legislation  were  reme- 
dial rather  than  experimental.  They 
were  the  people's  effort  to  cure  exiHt- 
in/  evil  J,,     the  evih  of  machine  poli- 
ti'^   find  corporation-controlled   gov- 


ernment. These  remedies  brought  the 
immediate  effect  desired  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  partizan  machines,  but 
they  caused  unexpected  troubles. 

In    destroying    the    political    ma- 
chines, the  people  destroyed  for  the 
time  being  the  solidarity  of  govern- 
ment. Their  immediate  effect  was  to 
break  down  the  party  organizations, 
to  destroy  party  responsibility,  to  in- 
crease the  susceptibility  of  public  of- 
ficials to  popular  clamor,  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  demagogs  and 
to  weaken  the  powers  of  government 
all  along  the    line.    The    corporation 
control  of  government  was  destroyed, 
but  the  party  in  power  failed  to  make 
itself  an  efficient  instrument  of  the 
people's    will.    Personal    rivalry    be- 
came the  mainspring  of  government. 
Had  the  state  government  under 
Governor  Shafroth  from  1909  to  1913 
dealt  fearlessly  and  effectively  with 
the  strike  situation  in  the  northern 
Colorado  coal  fields,  there  would  have 
been  no  outbreak  of  violence  under 
Governor  Ammons  in  1913.  For  three 
years  the  miners  of  Boulder  County 
pursued  their  lawful  occupation  and 
maintained  their  residence  under  an 
armed  guard  and    within    a   barbed 
wire  stockade.  The  stockades  of  Boul- 
der County  and  not  the  tent  colonies 
of/Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  coun- 
ties are  the  true  clew  to  the  tangled 
industrial  situation. 
.  The  typical  southern  Colorado  coal 
mine  is  remote  from  any  town,  and 
the   company    owns   the    houses     in 
which  the  miners  live  and  all  lands 
'  upon    which    houses   might   be   con- 
veniently built.  The  company    owns 
the  store,  the  school  house  and  the 
church  if  there  is  one.  It  pays    thf» 
school  teacher,  the  physician  and  the 
minister.  It  controls  the  sale  of  intox- 
icants, and  regulates  or  prohibits  the 
social  evil.  It  chooses  and  pays  the 
marshal  of  the  little  settlement,  and 
singly  or  togcthcT  the  coal  companies 
have  controlled   the   nomination   and 
election  of  county  officers,  including 
those   of   the    county     and     district 
courts.    These    statements    are     not 
made  a.s  an  accusation  against    the 
companies,  but  as  a  record  of  undis- 
puted facts,  admitted  by  company  of- 
ficers  and   agents,   and   defended    by 
them   upf)n   the  grounfl   of  practical 
necessity  for  Wx-  wctll-ljeing  of  their 
employees  and  lor  the  peaceful  oper- 
ation of  the  industry. 

The  compari>  ofTu^ials  always  pro- 
fessed thf;ir  willingness  to  treat  with 
any  of  their  «'rnj)loyees  who  were  dis- 
HatJHfied,  but  il  whh  always  a  part  of 
their  policy  to  retain  no  cmfjUjyce 
who  was  a  trouble  maker.  'I'hey  pro- 


fessed the  policy  of  the  open  shop, 
but  the  man  who  began  to  talk  union- 
ism soon  found  himself  out  of  work. 
There  being  no  other  employment  in 
the  vicinity,  discharge  by  the  com- 
pany was  equivalent  to  banishment. 
The  company  controlled  the  govern- 
ment of  the  camp  absolutely;  in  alli- 
ance with  other  corporations  and 
with  the  political  machine  it  con- 
trolled the  government  of  the  county ; 
and  for  many  years  previous  to  1913 
the  state  government  had  been  also 
under  control  of  the  corporation  in- 
terests. The  individual  miner,  or  any 
group  of  miners,  had  no  opportunity 
of  redress. 

Both  sides  in  the  strike  controver- 
sy have  admitted  that  their  sole  point 
of  irreconcilable  difference  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  union,  a  point  which 
the  miners  have  a  lawful  right  to 
demand  and  which  the  companies 
have  a  lawful  right  to  refuse.  So 
much  has  been  said  of  lawlessness  on 
both  sides  that  it  is  well  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  the  unrestricted 
exercize  of  the  full  lawful  rights  of 
either  party  would  bring  success  to 
its  cause.  The  lawful  rights  are  con- 
flicting and  irreconcilable.  Peace  now 
exists  only  because  lawful  rights  are 
suspended  by  military  force. 

The  outbreak  of  violence  that  fol- 
lowed the  withdrawal    of    the    state 
militia,  like  that  which  caused  their 
entrance  upon  the  field,  was  inevit- 
able under  the  circumstances.  Its  im- 
mediate  occasion   was   the   culmina- 
tion   of    bitterness  'and    hatred    be- 
tween the  residents  of  the  Ludlow 
tent  colony  of  strikers    and   a   small 
group  of  militiamen  who  had  become 
notorious   for  acts  of  violence,  law- 
lessness   and    injustice    toward    the 
unionists.    The    attack    of    unionists 
upon   the  small   force  of  militia  re- 
maining in  the  district  was  treason 
and  rebellion,  but  the  basic  cause  of 
this  attack  was  a  collapse  of  the  state 
government    for    which    the    miners 
were  in   nowise  responsible,  and    it 
was  provoked  by  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  a   few   militiamen   which    is 
openly  denounced  by  all  rightminded 
citizens,  but  for    which    no    punish- 
ment has  been  inflicted  by  the  state. 
Since    that   time    the    federal    sol- 
dier.s  have  enforced  peace.  The    in- 
evitable  result   of   their   withdrawal 
would  be  riot,  insurrection  and  anar- 
chy. An  extraordinary  session  of  the 
state  legislature  has  provided    a   war 
fund    for  the  payment    of    past    iri- 
d('l)t('(in(!SH  and  for  future  contingen- 
cies, but  it  has  made  no  settlement 
of  the  controversy. 

hcvvrr,  (!oloni(lo 
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A    MANSION    TURNED    PIOSPITAL 


I 


I'hotuijititjh.-i   fruiit    Tlit:   I nUt:pt:ndent'6  .Specia/   Correspondent 

THE    SOUTH     FKONT    OF    OLDWAY    HOUSE.   PAIGNTON.    DEVONSHIRE 


THE  home  of 
Mr.  Paris  E. 
Sinprer,  Oldway 
House,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  coun- 
try seats  in  En.?- 
land.  Transformed 
for  Red  Cross  ser- 
vice, it  is  now  the 
most  beautiful  sur- 
gical hospital  in  the 
world.  A  complete 
operating:  theater 
and  all  the  neces- 
sary armamentari- 
um of  an  up-to-date 
hospital  have  been 
supplied;  the  gym- 
nasium has  been 
converted  into  the 
"Mary  Ward";  beds 
line  the  splendid 
apartments.  There  is 
room  for '200  surgi- 
cal patients,  sol- 
diers or  sailors  of 
any  of  the  conflict- 
ing armies. 

The  American 
Women's  War  Relief 
Committee,  of  which 
Lady  Paget  is  pres- 
i  d  e  n  t,    administers 


IN    THE   WORLDS    MOST   BEAUTIFUL    SURGICAL   HOSPITAL 


the  hospital.  Sir 
William  Osier  is 
honorary  physician, 
and  Dr.  Ernest 
Lane,  F.R.C.S.,  well 
known  in  America, 
is  the  principal  med- 
ical officer.  The  ma- 
tron. Miss  Gertrude 
Fletcher,  served  in 
the  South  African 
campaign  and  is  as- 
sisted by  an  efficient 
staff  of  fully  trained 
nurses." 

Lady  Randolph 
Churchill  is  chair- 
man of  the  hospital 
committee  of  the 
American  Commit- 
tee; Mrs.  John  Astor 
is  vie  e-president; 
the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough     chairman. 

In  London  the 
committee  is  provid- 
ing work  for  the  un- 
employed wives  of 
men  at  the  front. 
These  women  are 
kept  busy  making 
garments  for  the 
Belgian    refugees. 


LOOKING  FROM  THE  HALL  ROOM  INTO  rHF  '  ALEXANDRA  WAKU 


THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS 

THEODORE  DREISER  did  not 
get  enough  of  his  financial  super- 
man in  The  Financier  and  takes 
Frank  Cowperwood  as  the  hero  of 
The  Titan.  The  pile-driving  style  of 
his  former  novels  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  brute  strength,  a  little  soft- 
ened by  an  aloof  sympathy  with  those 
to  whom  life  has  been  unkind.  Sister 
Carrie  and  Jennie  Gerhardt  are  piteous 
figures,  victims,  at  first,  of  fate  and, 
later,  of  habits  as  relentless  as  fate. 
But  no  one  can  care  about  Cowperwood 
or  what  becomes  of  his  ruthless  per- 
sonality. He  is  a  great  brute,  utterly  in- 
capable of  generosity  or  even  of  com- 
mon decency;  his  love  for  art  is  an 
alien  note  of  culture  in  his  otherwise 
barbarian  character;  his  treatment  of 
all  the  women  who  unaccountably  fall 
in  love  with  him  is  cynical  to  a  degree; 
"I'm  tired  of  you,"  he  says  to  the  wife 
of  this  book,  who  had  sacrificed  much 
for  him  when  he  served  his  prison  sen- 
tence in  The  Financier,  and  he  discards 
her  as  frankly  and  carelessly  as  one 
changes  a  glove.  Faithless  in  love,  dis- 
honest in  business,  corrupt  in  politics, 
he  is  a  portentous  figure  of  evil  power, 
but  not  all  Mr.  Dreiser's  skill  is  able  to 
make  him  interesting.  On  the  whole  it 
is  a  dull  book,  and  the  life  of  high- 
handed finance  it  depicts  is  heavy  with 
common placeness.  There  is  no  lift  to 
the  spirit  anywhere  in  it,  but  a  sodden 
and  sordid  depression.  At  the  clo.se  Mr. 
Drei.ser  says:  "The  world  is  do.sed  with 
too  much  religion,"  but  really  there 
are  worse  dose.s — such  as  this  satyr- 
cynicism. 

The     Titan.     By    Theodore    Dreiser, 
■iohn   Lane.  91.40. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
TRIPLE  ENTENTE 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay's  Thirty  Years' 
Anglo-French  RemintHcenceH  give  re- 
markable .sidelights  on  the  development 
of  Anglo-French  relation.s  during  the 
last  generation  and  the  consequent  ef- 
fects on  the  rest  of  FJurope.  Written  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  the  book  help.s 
it)  explain  some  of  thf;  fomplex  feelings 
that  precaded  and  led  up  Ui  the  Great 
War  now  raging  with  such  intensity. 
The  author  h>egan  his  residence  in  Paris 
as  a  correspondent  of  the  Tinun  in  1870. 
Srxjn  after  he  began  Ui  labor  for  the 
rapprof-hement  of  France  and  England. 
His  association  with  diplomats  and 
other  government  officials  and  his  work 
thru  various  Horieties  organized  pri- 
marily for  the  encouragement  of  hett<'r 
int'-rnational  lelationn  have  given  him 
unusual  opportunities  for  observing 
and  judging  the  course  of  events. 

In  a  fonversation  with  thf  c;<.rrnan 
Chancellor  in  \W)'>  Sir  Thomas  reports 
the  Kuhstanr-e  of  Prince  von  Biilow'/ 
ffrmarks  as  foHowii: 

All  fi'i^incKi  (iri'l  tr«v»'l<'»l  (U'Tmnttt  nrf 
Ar:-  'T\,i-    KriKlioh    tsn-    \\\c    <ifru\tiU<*' 

'"'"I  I   U-tifhi-vi.  In   f'/riKl'iri'l  Hn'V  h/iv*- 

l»»rnt     itpc     rrifth'xN     whi'ti     hiivf-     lii'mKhf 
ihfui    f.r'.«f,»rifv,    nriH    If     t,h«>y     hnv«-     been 


able  iu  some  cases  to  uutrace  thoir  teach- 
ers, they  honor  them  none  the  less  and  are 
none  the  less  grateful  to  them.  Among 
them,  in  your  efiforts  to  draw  the  two  peo- 
ples together,  you  will  find  only  friends  of 
England.  It  seems  at  first  sight  anomalous, 
but  the  anti-English  feeling  in  this  country 
is  strongest  among  the  professional  classes 
who  have  had  a  learned  education. 

We  Germans,  at  least  the  gchildete>' 
Stand  (the  educated  middle  class),  have 
history  on  the  brain.  It  is  an  intellectual 
disease  which  makes  Germans  see  current 
events  out  of  focus.  Far-off  happenings 
stand  out  in  their  minds  as  large  as  the 
nearer  ones.  We  see  them  without  the 
sense  of  perspective  that  fixes  their  true 
value.  The  professor  and  his  pupil  are  as 
indignant  at  wrongs  inflicted  on  Germany 
a  century  or  even  centuries  ago,  as  they 
are  at  what  happens  today,  and  publicists 
seriously  write  historical  books  to  show 
up  the  evil  ways  of  their  neighbors,  as  if 
they  were  might-be  precedents  for  action 
today. 

The  author  believes  that  the  way  was 
open  at  that  time  for  an  understanding 
with  Germany  that  might  have  given  a 
widely  different  course  to  events  that 
have  since  occurred. 

If  England  had  responded  at  the  time 
to  the  German  tender  of  friendship  instead 
of  treating  it  with  scornful  indifference 
there  might  have  been  no  German  rivalry 
today  in  naval  armaments.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  try  to  deal  with  international 
questions  on  abstract,  historical  or  geo- 
graphical princii)les  only.  Even  the  most 
undemocratic  of  governments  would  feel 
very  unea.sy,  if  [>ublic  opinion  did  not  move 
with    it.    and    tlie    feelings   of   a    nation,    as 


BOOKS    OF   THE    WEEK 

The  Poet,  hy  ^feredith  Nicholson.  In 
a  neatly  sketched  little  story,  a 
quaint,  wise,  old  dcu.s  cr  machina  has 
a  beautiful  time  demonstrating  the 
efficjicy   of   romance. 

Houjrhton    Mifflin.    %\.'M\. 

Thr  Little  Kin;/,  hy  Witter  Itynnvr. 
Kiiigliness  in  a  Capet  studied  against 
a  harshly  drawn  jdctiire  of  French 
plebeian  avarice  and  brutality,  in  dra- 
iiiatic  form. 

Mitchell   Kennerley.   60   comIh. 

Itritinh  Nhippino.  by  A.  W.  Kirkuldy. 
A  fliiinky.  fact-full  account  of  the 
creation  of  lOnglaiid's  maritime  su- 
premacy. I'seful  n<»w  when  we  ai'e 
trying   to   build   up  our  own   shipping. 

Dutton.    $2. 

'I'he  Anti-trunt  Ant  and  thr  Huiircmr 
Court,  hy  Williiim  If.  Tnjt.  A  clean 
Itill  of  health  for  the  .Sherman  law  and 
the  Court,  with  much  careful,  illnmi- 
niiting  analysis  and  some  criti<'iHin  of 
earlier   rleciHioiis. 

Harper.    $1.2r>. 

'I'hr  liiilkini  Warn,  hy  .hicoh  (loitld 
Sihiirinan.  Tlie  <Jreat  War  is  the  di- 
rect ont<'onie  of  the  Italkan  wars  of 
\U]2-\:i,  of  wliich  thiH  little  voIiimm' 
by  the  ((rcnideni  of  Cornell,  then  .Miii 
i'<tcr  at  Athens,  Kives  a  convetiienl  ac- 
count. 

I'riiii' ''rn    Unlvcmlly    I'tchh.    II 

(Jrrnitiny  tiii'l  the  Xr.rl  War.  hy 
(Jrnrriil  ion  ll'rnhardi.  A  popular 
eililioii  r»f  a  bool;  now  rriucji  in  deni.ind 
\>fi-ii\i-f  it  (C'vc--  frank  exprc'^Hioii  to 
the  idealH  of  I'ruNMJiin  rnllltniiMrn.  A 
remiirkiibic  finticifintion  ot  the  airriM 
iirid  nirHti'ity  "f  •'"'  prenent  war. 

IionKmnn*.   It,   rentii. 


only   too  many    recent   instances  show,   are 
apt  to  outrun  arguments. 

The  Jameson  raid,  the  Fashoda  inci- 
dent, and  Morocco,  as  well  as  other  in- 
teresting episodes,  are  discussed. 

Thirty  Years'  Anglo-French  Remi- 
niscences, by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay. 
Houghton    Mifflin    Co.    $1. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LOAFING 

One  afternoon  in  June,  1876,  three 
Princeton  undergraduates  were  lying 
under  trees  languidly  getting  ready  for 
an  examination,  when  one  of  them  sud- 
denly said,  "I  have  been  reading  an  old 
magazine  article  which  describes  a  fos- 
sil-collecting expedition  in  the  West; 
why  can't  we  do  something  of  the 
kind?"  This  chance  remark  was  taken 
up  seriously  by  the  others,  and  led  to 
the  first  of  the  Princeton  paleontologi- 
cal  expeditions  of  the  next  year.  Of  the 
three  Professor  Osborn  is  the  distin- 
guished zoologist  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  Professor  William  B. 
Scott,  of  Princeton  University,  is  au- 
thor of  A  History  of  Land  Mammals  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  is  as 
complete  an  account  of  the  subject  in- 
dicated by  the  title  as  can  well  be  com- 
prest  in  700  octavo  pages.  There  are  il- 
lustrations of  many  living  forms,  but  the 
main  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
extinct  fauna  of  the  two  Americas. 
Written  by  a  man  who  has  given  his 
life  to  the  study,  the  book  is  not  for 
children,  but  gives  the  necessary  data 
of  comparative  anatomy,  with  figures 
of  structure  and  dentition,  and  dis- 
cusses lines  of  evolution;  but  the  lay 
reader  will  be  interested  in  the  figured 
representations  of  a  multitude  of  ex- 
tinct animals  restored  from  their  skele- 
tons in  the  principal  museums.  Especial 
interest  attaches  to  the  last  chapter,  in 
which  the  author  very  conservatively 
discusses  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  effort  to  trace  the  line  of  descent  of 
the  various  species;  and  also  throws 
light  on  the  causes  of  variation  which 
have  led  to  the  creation  of  new  species. 

A  Hittlorji  of  l,(itnl  Mtttii mats  of  the 
Western  lleuiisiihere,  by  William  B. 
Scott.    Mncniilhiii.    $5. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  LIFE 

Having  been  brought  up  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  haggling  for  prices 
and  for  bargains  is  the  prevailing  mode 
of  life  and  of  thought,  most  of  us  will 
find  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Hob- 
son  in  his  Work  and  Wealth  either 
without  meaning,  or  a  challenge  of  what 
we  have  considered  most  worthy  and 
most  commendable  in  our  business  life. 

In  the  rnurket-|)Iace  we  measure 
everything  in  terms  of  dollars.  Mr, 
Hobson's  (luesLioii  here  by  no  mcaii.s  a 
new  one  is,  What  is  the  value  of  a 
dollar  in  terms  of  human  life?  How  can 
we  evaluate  a  dollar,  either  as  costing 
HO  miK  h  human  ('(fort,  or  as  producing 
HO  much  human  enjoytnent  or  utility? 

And  thiH  Ih  the  challenge  to  the  eco- 
nomic order,  that  wc  exchange  entirely 
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October  12,  1914 


Coningsby 

Dawson's 
New  Nove 


1  THE  RAFT 


An   even  better   story  than    Mr,    Dawson's 
THE  GARDEN  WITHOUT  WALLS 

(Illustrated,      ti.ij    lu't] 

"There    \»    no    gainaayinK    that    thit    is   one   of    the    moat    striking 
pieces  of  fiction  of  the  yaixt."—^piiny/:clj    Ucl'ubtican  . 


There  is  no    iiloom  in 

THE    ROSIE    WORLD 

BY  PARKER  FILLMORE 

It  is  akii)  to  '■Sentimental  Tommy,"  only  it 
has  a  grownup  love  story,  too.  It  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  know  such  a  trump  as  IJosie 
(CUrien,  and  to  live  for  a  while  in  her  brave, 
laughing   lilllc    univi-rse. 

"As  true  as  your  mother's  love.      Compound 
of  pure  laughter  so   easily  tuned  to  tears." — 

i.thcl    M.    i.\'Uon    111    the    Chuacjo    Herald. 

{Illustrated.      $i.ju   net.) 


The  author  of  THE  RAFT 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DECEIT 

(a.\().\vm()l;s) 

A    strong,   graceful    story    of    the    times    by    a 
writir   of   distiiuti.m.      $i.,iy    lu't. 

"The  whole  thing  is  masterly.  It  is  full  of 
cerebration  and  full  of  art.  The  character- 
studies  are  remarkably  fine.  I  found  every 
page  interesting.  One  of  the  best  novels  I  have 
read    this    year." — 

il  "I.    Ly.'H    t'helps.  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Yale  University. 


New  Non-Fiction 
AMERICAN  LABOR  UNIONS  (M^^^'er) 

\\  l:al    llic    AiiuriiMu    uiii.iii    thinks   aiul    believes   ;.iul   sa>  s  about    it.ielf. 


HELEN  MAROT 

?/..'5   lu-t. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  ch.mair 

I'roui  Chaucer  to  Syii^e,  Sha-.v  ami  Veats.  A  fresh  and 
engaging  book,  an  enlargement  and  expansion  of  Mr. 
Mair's  successful  book  in  "Tlie  Home  University  Library." 
'A'ith    portraits,      y.'.oo  net. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  ENGLAND  g.  h.  perris 


By    I  lie    Associate     Kditor    o 
brary."     $J.oo   net. 


f    "The    Home    University    Li- 


Ready  October  17th 


Let 


read 


the    coUcijc    hoy 

HABIT 

By  WILLIAM  JAMES 

50  cents  net. 

In  his  classic  two-volume 
"Psychology"  William 
James  devotes  a  cliaptcr  to 
habits  good  and  bad,  which 
is  probably  the  most  practi- 
cally lielpful  chapter  the  au- 
thor ever  wrote.  It  is  now 
reprinted  in  response  to  nu- 
merous requests. 


SIMEON  STRUNSKY 

SiiiiL-uii    Struiisky,   who   can   and  actually   docs   wiite   real    humor    which   is  wise  and   yet   not 
old,   which   is  new   and  yet    not    smart-alecky.      Sketches    of    American    city    life,    most    of 


BELSHAZZAR  COURT  (^Is^'fe^^V") 

Siiucuii    Struiisky,   who   can   and  actually   docs   wiite   real 

old,   which   is   new   and  yet    not    smart-alecky.       Sketches 

which    have    appeared   in    the   "Atlantic    Monthly."      By    the   author   of  "Through    the   Out 

looking  Glass."  $i.i$  net. 

MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN  dorothy  canfield  fisher 

By  the  author  of  ".\  -Montessori  Mother,"  etc.  Concrete  advice  and  a  simple  discussion 
of  the- underlying  principles  for  that  most  complicated  enterprise — Ihe  rearing  of  chil- 
dren!    $1.^5  net. 

THE  CHANGING  DRAMA  Archibald  Henderson 

Author  of  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Works,"  "European  Dramatists,"  etc. 
Discusses    significant    changes  in  the  drama  itself  rather  than  individual  dramatists.  $1.50  net. 


AS  FOR  THE  WAR — Recent,  Authoritative  Books  of  Permanent  Value 
EUROPE  SINCE  1815  charles  d.  hazen 

Library  Edition,  with  14  colored  maps,  ts.75  net.  "Comes  down  to  1909  and  has  easily 
the   field   in    English.      For   the   last   twenty-five   years   it   is   almost   without  a    competitor." — 

lliirvard   Graduates'   Moga:iiu\ 

RUSSIA  THE  COUNTRY  OF  EXTREMES  n.  jarintzoff 

Illustrated.      $4.00    net.     "A  valuable  study  of  a  fascinating  subject." — The  A'ation. 

GERMANY  AND  ITS  EVOLUTION  IN  MODERN  TIMES      lichtenIerger 

"As  safe  a-  guide  as  we  know  to  an  understanding  of  .the  inner  .workings  and  outward 
manifestations    of    Germany's  national   power." — Literary-  Digest.     J-'.^q   net, 

IN  THE  HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Brief,  Clear,  New  Books  by  Authors  of  World-wide  Reputation  Each  50  Cents  Net 

GERMANY  OF  TODAY  charles  tower 

Dcscrilics  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Empire  and  its  several  States,  and  the 
outstanding  features  of  social  and  intellectual  activity. 

THE  HiSTORY  OF  ENGLAND  a.  f.  pollard 

"One  of  the  most  brilliant  little  volumes." — Sl^rinijficld   Rrf'iibliian. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  AND  PEACE      c.  h.  perris 

The  Hon.  James  Bryce  writes:  "I  have  read  it  with  much  interest  and  pleasure,  admiring 
the  skill  with  which  you  have  managed  to  compress  so  many  facts  and  views  into  so  small 
a  volume." 


HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES  (1885-1911) 

A  "ii'.oving  picture"  of  the   wurld   since    1SS5. 


G.  P.  GOOCH 


■HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  '^  ^n'^V??.!™''^- 


without  re{>ard  either  to  cost  or  to  util- 
ity, cheatinf4'  the  worker  and  cheating 
the  consumer  under  the  pretext  that 
sliiilinKs  is  shillings.  Our  standards  of 
value  bear  no  consistent  relation  to 
human  welfare. 

Hut  accustomed  as  we  are  to  dealing 
jti  prices  and  wa^es,  how  are  we  to 
find  a  "human"  valuation?  Mr.  Hobson, 
iiifku'Mci'd  by  Ruskin  and  the  humanists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  biologists 
and  psychologists  on  the  other,  evolves 
as  a  standard  of  values  what  he  calls 
"organic  welfaie"  of  human  beings. 

The  true  measure  of  the  cost  of  any 
commodity,  from  a  human  social  point 
of  view,  should  be  not  how  cheaply  you 
can  get  a  hungry  or  a  desperate  worker 
to  duplicate  the  labor,  but  the  actual 
wear  and  tear  it  imposes  on  human  life. 
Human  valuation  must  take  cognizance 
not  only  of  different  strengths  and  ca- 
pacities for  work;  it  must  recognize  also 
different  interests.  What  is  a  burden  to 
one  will  be  a  pastime  to  another,  aiid 
the  human  costs  cannot  be  the  same,, 
altho  the  product  may  be  identical.  Thie 
same  principles  apply  to  utilities.  With- 
out regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  no' 
matter  how  measured,  luxuries  haVenrtt 
the  same  human  values  as  goods  that 
supply  organic  needs;  consumptioil  that 
debases  and  weakens  pahnot  have  the 
same  utility  as  Consumption  that 
strengthens  and  enlarges  the  personal- 
ity. -  ■ 

No  person  who  '  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  great  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  daiy  can  afford  to  ignore  Mr. 
Ilobson's  analysis,  unless,  indeed,  he  has 
already  gone  thru  the  process  himself. 
The  criticisms,  that  Mr.  Hobson  inci- 
dentally makes  of.  socialism  and  of  so- 
cialist doctrines  are  rather  subtle,  tho 
well,  taken ;  -  yet'  most  informed  So- 
cialists will  probably--  agree  with  the 
main  arguments  and  conclusions  of  this 
book.  •  . 

Work  arid  Wealth:  a  Huuian   Valua- 
tion,   by    John  .A.    Hobson.    Macmil- 
;  Ian.  $2. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  ALLIES 

The  Great  War  has  so  enormously 
stimulated  American  interest  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  that  the  public  will 
certainly  welcome  another  g'ood  account 
of  English  history  even  tho  it  contain 
little  new  material.  .4  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Greater  Britain,  by  Professor 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  fulfills  the  demand 
for  a  long  and  broad  treatment  of  the 
subject  brought  down  to  the  present 
year.  Like  most  histories  for  school  use 
and  general  reading,  Professor  Cross's 
work  is  essentially  a  political  and  Par- 
liamentary chi'onicle  and  relegates  the 
economic,  intellectual  and  social  history 
of  England  to  summarizing  chapters. 
In  spite  of  its  title,  moreover,  the  space 
and  emphasis  given  to  the  mother  coun- 
try is  very  much  greater  than  that 
given  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Macmillan    $2.50. 
A  NEW  GOLDEN  TREASURY 

Surely  any  one  who  owns  Palgrave's 
(loldi')i  Trvasiinj — and  who  does  not? — 
can  afford  to  buy  The  Nftr  (ioUien 
Treasury  of  Songs  and  Litrics.  tnlitod 
by  Ernest  Rhys.  It  is  meant  to  bo  a  se- 
quel  to  that    volume,    including    short 
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poems  of  a  period  earlier  than  those  in- 
cluded by  Palg-rave,  and  also  later.  The 
average  of  quality  is  not  equal  to  the 
earlier  volume,  but  there  are  included 
a  few  dear  Shakespeare  lyrics  and 
splendid  verses  from  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Rossetti,  Stevenson,  Swinburne, 
and  coming  down  to  Francis  Thompson. 
In  as  many  as  "CDXXIV"  (which 
means  424)  poems  there  must  be  many 
to  please  the  ear. 

Dutton.  35  cents. 
THE  HTTMAN  SIDE  OF  PLANTS 

The  Human  Side  of  Plants  is  an  at- 
tractively illustrated  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages  by  Royal  Dixon  which 
attempts  to  show  that  plants  are  very 
human  and  do  in  their  way  what  men 
do.  They  eat,  fish,  keep  a  standing  army, 
have  servants,  rob,  predict  the  weather, 
keep  a  diary,  carry  life  insurance,  and, 
indeed,  actually  think  and  reason,  love 
and  hate,  in  reality  after  the  fancies  of 
Erasmus  Darwin.  That  they  have  ac- 
tual mentality  we  do  not  believe;  but 
the  author  has  in  a  pleasant  way  gath- 
ered a  multitude  of  facts  that  greatly 
simulate  intelligence. 

Stokes.   $1.50. 
WZLL   ROUNDED   LIFE 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  written  an  admirable  book  en- 
titled What  Men  Live  By.  His  careful 
.studies  and  labors  in  the  sphere  of  his 
own  profession  have  revealed  some  of 
it.s  larger  relationships  and  have  led  the 
author  into  wider  fields.  He  views  life 
as  a  profound  unity  in  which  each  part 
has  its  distinctive  eflFect  upon  the  whole. 
Work,  play,  love  and  worship,  always  in 
due  proportion,  are  essential  to  physical 
health  and  social  effectiveness. 

Houghton   Mifflin.   %\.T,^. 
BA.rAHS  AND  PHEACHERS 

A  .stirring  and  unusually  well  writ- 
ten story  of  love  and  adventure  in  India 
just  before  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  is  Rung 
flo!  by  Talbut  Mundy.  The  author  pic- 
tures the  life  anrj  scenes  of  the  country 
with  the  vividne.ss  of  the  brush  of  Ver- 
e?;chagin.  A  young  English  subaltern 
wins  the  hearts  of  a  troop  of  Fiajput 
cavalry,  is  mixed  up  in  an  intrigue  be- 
tween a  rajah  and  his  brother  and 
rescues  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  missionary. 

Scribner'ii.    11.35. 
A  BTOEY  OF  IDAHO 

The  capable  heroine  of  Thn  Ramh  nt 
the,  Wol.i:('.rinc,  by  ]',.  M.  Bower,  ways  of 
the  brave  struggle  made  by  a  gaunt 
pioneer  woman  to  tame  the  wild  ranch 
he  had  selocted  in  thi-  mountains  of 
daho:  "It's  a  bigg<;r  thing  to  make  a 
home  here  in  this  wildernesH  than  to 
write  th*;  greatest  poem  in  th*-  world 
or  paint  the  greatest  picture,"  and  that 
very  well  may  be  taken  as  the  mes.sage 
of  the  novel. 

(,itll<-.    lirown   «   Co.    J1.30. 
BI.AVg  AT  WAR 

Th*-  story  of  7'h/-  lluHnilt'  Wnrn  is 
itM  in  detail  and  with  great  sympathy 
for  the  Boh<-mian  l<-ad<T.",  anrl  patriots 
\fy  <'.',Mr\i  f/ijtzow.  Altho  th<-  struggln 
wa«  prer-ipitatcd  \ry  the  life  an<l  tragic 
'l"af.h  of  ]Ui^  in  HI',,  and  w;in  inciu-d 
>'•/  the  anfji/oni'im  of  the  I'.ohemians  to 
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A  strong  novel  of  the  American  wilderness  that 
has  the  tang  and  flavor  of  a  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  tale. 

The  Ward  of  Tecumseh 

By  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT,  Author  of  "Sally  Cas- 
tleton,   Southerrer."     Illustrated. 

$1.25  net.    Postage  e.vtra. 

The  ward  of  Tecumseh  is  a  charming  French  girl  brought 
up  in  the  camp  of  the  Shawnee  Chief  and  loved  by  the 
young  warrior,  Wilwiloway.  The  heroine  unexpectedly  in- 
herits large  estates  in  France  and  in  consequence  is  wooed 
by  an  unwelcome  English  cousin.  Jack  Telfair,  an  old 
friend,  is  warned  of  the  girl's  plight.  She  disappears,  but 
Jack  goes  on  the  trail,  and  adventures  come  tliick  and  fast 
until  the  final  rescue.  One  reads  the  story  witli  the  same 
eagerness  that  tlie  hero  feels  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  lost  girl. 

A  Ripping  Adventure  Romance 

The  Duke  of  Oblivion 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT.     Frontispiece  in  color. 

$1.25  )ict.    Postage  extra. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES:  "There  are  plots  and  counter- 
plots, hand-to-hand  fights,  and  many  thrilling  adventures. 
.  .  .  Until  the  end  the  reader  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  all  escape  in  safety." 

A  Novel  of  Unusual  Distinction 

The  Three  Furlongers 

By   SHEILA   KAYE-SMITH.     Frontispiece. 

$1.25  net.    Postage  extra. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES:  "Her  story  is  written  with  such 
sincerity  of  feeling  and  appreciation  of  moral  l)cauty  and 
contains  so  much  human  trutli  that  tlic  author  deserves 
warm  commendation.  For  siic  has  given  it  also  dramatic 
moments  and  strong  emotional  tension.  .  .  .  An  achieve- 
ment worth  wliile." 

Betty's  Virginia  Christmas 

By   MOLEY   ELLIOT   SEA  WELL.     Illustrated   in  color, 
with  page  decorations,  artistic  cloth  binding. 

$1.50  net.    Postage  extra. 

A  captivating  picture  of  Southern  life  of  anti-bellum  days. 
Betty  wins  the  reader  on  the  first  page  and  holds  him  to 
the  last,  while  the  story  has  the  true  Cliristmas  spirit  of 
dancing,  merry-making,  song  and  sport. 

A  Timely  and  Important  Biography 

The  True  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Hy     f;ENI':RAL     CHARLES     KINCi.       24     illustrations. 
Crown   Octavo.        liuchram.     $2.00  net.     Half  Levant. 

$5.00  net.    Postage  extra. 

This  new  volume  in  the  true  Biography  and  History  Scries 
is  the  work  of  a  writer  iieciiliarly  (itled  to  deal  with  (iranl. 
.Mot  oidy  Ciraiit,  the  j^cncral,  but  (irant,  the  man,  and 
'^jrant,  the  prcsidcnl,  arc  treated  with  the  same  regard  fnr 
truth  that  cliaracterizes  all  the  volumes  in  llie  series. 

Bcrys  of  All  Ages  Will  Enjoy ~ 

Buf  f  alo  Bill  and  the  Overland  Trail 


i'.y    l-.lAVl.N'    L.    .^AlilN. 
and  white. 


Illiistrated    in    crilor    and    Mack 
$1.25  net.     Postage  extra. 

This  new  volume  in  tin  Trail  Illazer's  Series  in  a<Mili<iM 
to  being  a  llirillinvj  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  hoy  in 
the  dayt  of  the  '  Hirlan'l  Trail,  is  also  a  true  sketch  of  the 
great  pioneer  and  Itidian  fiKhlcr,  (  olori<  I  VVilliam  1'.  Cody. 


Essays  Political 
and  Historical 

By  CHARLEMAGNE 
TOWER,  LL.D.,  Former 
Minister  of  the  U.  S.  to 
Austria-Hungary,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50 
net.     Postage  extra. 

Essays  upon  vital  subjects 
by  one  of  our  greatest  fig- 
ures in  the  diplomatic  world 
will  demand  instant  atten- 
tion. The  book  will  be 
widely  read  for  its  impor- 
tant revelations  in  the  light 
of  the  present  disturbed 
conditions. 

The  Mystery  of 
the  Oriental  Rug 

Including  the  Prayer  Rug 
and  .'Vdvice  to  Buyers 

By  DR.  G.  GRIFFIN 
LEWIS.  Frontispiece  in 
color  and  21  full-page  plates. 
Octavo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 
Postage  extra. 

This  charming  volume  is 
compact  with  information 
and  no  one  should  buy  rugs 
without  its  aid.  Those  al- 
ready possessing  the  au- 
thor's "Practical  Book  of 
Oriental  Rugs"  shovild  not 
fail  to  secure  it  as  an  in- 
teresting  supplement. 

Heroes  and 
Heroines  of 
Fiction 

Modern  Prose  and 
Poetry 

By      WILLIAM      S. 

WALSH.  Crown  8vo.  Half 
morocco.  $3.50  net.  Post- 
.Hge    c.\tra. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  compiled 
the  famous  characters  and 
f.iinoiis  names  in  modern 
novels,  romances,  poems, 
and  dramas.  These  are 
classified,  analyzed,  and  crit- 
icised and  supi)lcmenteil 
with  citations  from  the  best 
authorities. 

A  Woman  in 
China 

l!y     MARY    G  A  IF  N  T. 

I'"ully  illustrate  d.  I  Iclavo. 
Clolli,   $.i.75    11(1. 

Till'  aullior  III'  "AliiMc  in 
West  Africa,"  which  was 
jirolialily  the  most  siicces.s 
fill  1 1  avc'I  liimk  of  I ')  I .?,  lias 
hi  1 1-  wi  illcii  a  linnli  iif 
tliiillitiK  iiilcrcst.  IJnkiiowii 
China  liven  in  her  p.iKcs  of 
vivid    iliM  I  i|il  inn. 
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Trousseau 
Booklet 

Free  on  Request  ,;.,,.  Trade  Mark 

Our    '*  Trousseau     Hookk't"    is    a    haiidsome    little 
■   painplilet.     illustrated     with    pictures    of     Ijeautiful 
Linens,   Liuj^a-rie  and  otlier  thinj^s  suital)le   for   tln' 
bride's  outfit. 

It  iiichults  also  dt'tail  lists  of  complete  and  well  halaiiced 
"Outtits"  at  various  prices,  raii^jing  from  $100  lo  ifs.ooo 

These  lists  greatly  simplify  the  purchaser's  task  and  pre- 
vent the  overlooking  of  imptjrtant  items. 

The  little  booklet  may  be  had  free  on  request. 

It  covers  '1  able  L'lotlis  and  Napkins,  Fancy  Tahle  Linens, 
Towels,  Bed  Linens  and  Ik-d  Coverings,  Handkercliiefs, 
Lingerie,  Knit  and  Silk  Undergarments  as  well  as  Hosiery 
and  N'eckvvear. 

Mail   Orders   rccvht'   our  f>roml>t   attrntiou. 

James  McCutcheon   &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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US  PAT  OFF 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

'  Are    now   displaying   the   latest 

imported  models  for  Fall 

and   Winter  wear 

Also    many   garments   original    in    style,    designed 
by  their  own  artists 

126    West    42d   Street 


]    New   York  City    [ 


HOME  FOLKS 


What  15c  Will  Do! 


You  have  wished  for  a  paper  that  gives  all  the 
news  of  the  world,  and  that  tells  the  truth  and 
— — — ^-^^^— ^—  only  the  truth.  The  Pathfinder  is  just  the  paper  you 
have  been  longing  for,  and  the  little  matter  ct  15c  in  stainj^s  will  brinj?  it  to  you  every  Sat- 
urday for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  printed  from  large,  easy  reading  type,  pub- 
ished  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation;  now  in  its  22nd  year  of  increasing  success.  This  paper  liils  the  bill  without 
empuing  the  purse;  it  costs  but$l  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  i*  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least 
^'^P^^se  of  time  or  money  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  hotne  whi^h  is  sincere,  reliaMe,  entertainini;:. 
wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  ever>*thing  clearly,  tairh'.  briefly — here 
it  IS.  Send  ISc  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
ISc  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends.   Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box  M,   Washington,  D.  C. 


TEACHERS 

^  We  have  prepared  interesting  literature  telling  how  The  Independent 
IS  being  iised  as' a  text-book  in  schools  thruout  the  land  in  coniuH-ti.Mi 
with  Lnghsh,  Current  History  and  Civil  Government  classes.  Mailed 
ire-  on  request.  jeE  INDEPENDENT,  119  WEST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


the  ('hurch  of  Rome,  it  was  also  the  re- 
.sult  and  expression  of  a  risinj^'  Slavic 
solidarity  and  the  awakening  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy. 

Dutton.   $4.5(J. 
FOR   COLLEGE   GIRLS 

The  advice  given  by  Helen  Dawes 
IJrown  in  her  Talks  to  Freshman  Girls 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  actjuisl- 
tion  of  true  culture  and  the  methods  of 
putting  it  to  the  highest  use. 

lloutjhton   Mifflin.   75  cents. 
PALEONTOLOGY   AND   PASSIOII 

It  is  an  event  to  find  a  book  that 
brings  the  unexpected  with  every  turn 
of  the  page.  Little  Eve  Edgnrtoii  has 
the  real  flavor  and  charm  of  Molly  Make- 
lieliere  and  it  needs  Eleanor  Ilallovvell 
Abbott's  skillful  touch  to  transform  the 
curious  heroine,  an  odd  mixture  of 
knowledge  of  paleontology  and  passion 
for  a  real  home,  into  a  fascinating  if  al- 
together impossible  little  person. 

("cntiiiy.    $1. 
FOR    REAL    HOtJSES    OR    DREAM    ONES 

Va lying  tastes  are  rarely  so  satisfied 
in  one  short  book  as  in  IIoKse  FurntHh- 
ing  and  Decoration  by  Abbot  McClure 
and  H.  D.  Eberlein.  Diagrams  for  the 
accurate,  decorative  hints  for  the  artis- 
tic, ingenious  suggestions  and  cut-and- 
dried  figures  for  the  practical,  are  all 
interesting  enough  to  delight  even  that 
hobbyist,  the  imaginary  house-builder. 

McBride,   Nast.   $1.50. 

BETTER  BEFORE  THEY  GROW  UP 

The  mischievous  small  boys  and  de- 
mure little  maids  of  the  first  half  of 
The  Copy  Cat  and  Other  Stories  are 
very  amusing  and  of  course  the  grown- 
ups in  the  last  half  suffer  by  compari- 
son. But  those  who  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  typical  New  England  atmosphere 
and  character  do  not  know  Mary  E. 
Wilkins-Freeman. 

Harper.   $1.25. 
AN    XTNFORTUNATE    MIGRATION 

After  viewing  the  world  thru  the 
blue-spectacled  eyes  of  a  discontented 
young  woman  in  Mary  Findlater's 
Tents  of  a  Night,  the  reader  is  rather 
indifferent  to  her  somewhat  purposeless 
conversion  after  an  escape  from  death. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  make  a  departure 
from  that  setting  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland  which  the  Findlater  sisters 
have  made  their  own. 

Dutton.   $1.35. 
A    WICKED   ANGEL 

Enter  Carmencita  with  elfin  wistful 
face,  a  pathetic  yet  merry  little  figure, 
persistently  dancing  away  the  tears. 
With  a  wisdom  beyond  her  twelve  short 
years,  she  straightens  out  the  tangled 
little  romance  of  Kate  Langley  Bosher's 
How  It  Happened  and  bring  it  to  a  hap- 
py end.  The  small  dea  ex  machina  is 
quite  as  lovable  and  delightfully  wicked 
in  spots  as  the  author's  well-remember- 
ed Mary  Cary. 

Harper.   $1. 

WHAT'S  IN  THEM? 

Professor  Ernest  Weekley  in  his  de- 
lightful disquisition  on  The  Romance 
of  Names  adopts  the  comparative  meth- 
od in  seeking  exnlanations,  and  he  has 
used  the  Domesday  Rook  and  the  Rolls 
as  main  sources  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  thousands  of  names  he  discusses. 
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GERMAN    RULE    IN    CAP- 
TURED   TOWNS 

The  proclamation  which  follows  was 
issued  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Germans  who  occupied  the  commune  of 
Grivegnee,  near  Liege.  As  a  specimen 
of  German  methods  of  administration 
in  conquered  territory  it  is  significant. 
We  quote  from  the  New  York  Times : 
"Commune  of  Grivegnee. 
"IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

"Major  Dieckmann  gives  notice  to  per- 
sons present  that : 

"1.  Before  6  p.  m.  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  6.  191-4,  all  arms,  munitions,  ex- 
plosives, and  fireworks  still  in  possession 
of  citizens  shall  be  given  in  at  the  Chateau 
des  Bruy&res.  Whoever  does  not  do  this 
will  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death.  He 
will  be  shot  on  the  spot  or  executed  unless 
he  can  prove  he  was  not  to  blame. 

"2.  All  inmates  of  inhabited  houses  in 
the  places  of  Beyne.  Hensay.  Bois  de 
Breux.  and  Fleron  must  be  indoors  by 
nightfall  today  from  7  p.  m.,  German  time. 
The  aforesaid  houses  must  have  lights  kept 
burning  as  long  as  any  of  the  inhabitants 
are  still  about.  Doors  must  be  shut.  Any 
one  not  obeying  these  orders  exposes  him- 
self to  severe  penalties.  Resistance  to  or- 
ders entails  the  penalty  of  death. 

".3.  The  commandant  must  not  meet  any 
difficulties  when  domiciliary  visits  are 
made.  All  rooma  must  be  thrown  oi>€n  on 
summons.  All  opposition  will  be  severely 
punished. 

"4.  From  9  a.  m.  on  September  7  I  shall 
permit  the  houses  of  Beyne,  Hensay, 
Grivegn<^?e  and  Bois  de  Breux  to  be  occu- 
pied by  their  former  inmates  as  long  as  no 
formal  prohibition  to  stay  in  them  has  been 
pronounced  against  the  aforesaid  inhab- 
itants. 

"">.  In  order  that  it  may  be  certain  thiit 
no  abuse  is  bad  of  this  f>ermission,  the 
burg<*masters  of  Beyne,  Hensay,  and  <Jriv- 
6gn<*e  must  draw  up  at  once  a  list  of  per- 
wmn  who  will  be  kept  as  hostages  and 
changed  every  twenty-four  hours  in  l-'oit 
¥\(Ttni,  the  first  list  to  b*-  drawn  up  for  the 
hours  of  fj  P.  M..  Septemb<>r  0,  to  fj  P.  M., 
SeptJ-mlKT  7.  The  lives  of  these  hosta;,'es 
are  at  stake,  if  the  ix>[>ulation  of  the  above 
named  communes  does  not  keep  quiet  under 
all  eirfiuiistanees.  During  the  night  it  in 
Ktri'tly  forbidden  to  make  any  sij^nals  with 
lights.  Biryeles  may  only  be  used  between 
7  A.  M.  and  O  P.  M.,  (ierman  time. 

"6.  I  shall  (wdect,  outside  of  the  lists  giv- 
en me,  perH<>nM  who  from  noon  on  one  day 
U>  luxm  on  the  next  will  have  to  stay  as 
hostages.  If  the  relieviiij;  hostage  «|oes  not 
appear  punctually  the  first  hostage  will  be 
defiiined  for  another  twenty-four  houis  in 
the  fort.  After  the  second  twenty-four 
hours  he  may  be  *hot  if  his  Kubstitute  does 

Il'>t  ai>pe;ir. 

"7.  In  the  first  class  among  the  hoHtages 
will  be  placed  (iriests,  burgomasters,  :incl 
m'TfilxTH  of  the  udminiHtraticm  of  the  com- 

l/jiims. 

"H.  I  recpiire  that  all  civilians  moving 
about  in  my  sphere-  of  comriiand.  anci  espcr- 
ci;illv  those  of  Heyne,  Mensay.  I'xiJH  de 
Ili'iix,  and  (iriv^'tfti^-f,  shall  siir,w  rr-si»e<-t 
to  (jerman  oflic-ers  by  taking  off  their  hats 
and  bringing  their  hands  to  their  heads  in 
ffiilit.'iry  salute.  In  case  of  doubt  whether 
HI,  .fri'<r  is  in  cpietition,  any  fJernmn  sol- 
'•'  'I   Ix*  saluterl.   Any  one   failing    in 

"•  'xpect  a  fierinan  M<»ldier  li>  exact 

rfniffit  fr';ni  hirn  by  any  methctd. 

"9.  (ifrjiuiii  soldiers  may  search  c-nrts  and 
biifidleM  belonjcing  tc»  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dixfrict.  All  disobc-dience  will  Iw  severely 
puntHfiird. 

"10.  Atiyoni-  who  knows  that  a  gretiter 
cjuantify  than  ](H)  |itr«-s  of  petrol,  benzine, 
Ik-tizoI,  or  ximilar  licjuors  in  Mtor<c|  in  any 
Hace  in  n,^  iil^.ve  named  comniuneM  and 
fails  t.c,  (five  notice  to  the  military  c<,m 
tliHUiinnt  when  there  Im  nc,  rloubt  al»oiit  the 
place  or  cjPiadfitv.  inciirx  the  iHfiiiity  of 
(\i-nth.  ttuly  'fiiantitieH  nU/ve  KK*  jitren  are 
in  rpi«^ti'/n. 

"II,  Any  iffrmni  nc,t  (,\n-y\hK  without  d<- 


Perfect  Hearing! 

for  sufferers  ifoin  dt-;ifncss.  Write  today  for  our  l)ig  Introduc 
tory  Offer  on  tlic  scientittc  hearing  instrument— the  Perfected 
19U  Diploma  Model 


New  Mears         T"!  T^l 

Eight-Tone  JiiaF  P  fione 


Positive,  perfect  hearing'  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness.  This  scientific 
hearing  instrument  li.is  eight  different  sound  strengtlis.  instunlly  cliangod  l)y  a  touch  of  tlie  linger 
on  a  tiny  switcli.  Eight  times  as  powerful,  eight  times  as  effitient,  eight  times  as  convenient, 
eight  times  as  helpful  as  our  former  One-Tone  model. 
/^,,_  f\CC^^  We  have  discontinued  all  our  American  Agen- 
KJUr  verier  cios.  The  N-jw  j-Tiine  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  sold 
only  direct  from  the  New  York  o^ffices  at  the  special  laboratory 
price — no  dealers'  orjc  jbers'  extra  profits.  A  few  dollars,  payable 
on  easy  terms,  if  desired,  secures  you  relief  from  your  afnict  on, 


Write  today  for  this  offer  that  saves  you  more  than  one-half  the  retail  prici 
Postal  brines  free  Meara  Book  on  "restored  he^ring.  ' '  Send  UP  wour  adurcs; 


FREE  TRIAL 


Ask  about  our  15  Days*  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Nothinji  to  pay  for  a  thorough  trial  on  your 
own  ears  in  your  own  home.     Don't  ('elay  - 

.''end  at  once  for  the  valuable  Moars  booklet  f  re- :  ncj 
details  of  our  libera)  Free  Trial  Otfer.  Write  luday. 


MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 


Deot,    '-"S? 


45  West  34th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


l*jvia.cle  in  Aineric ec 

^•^^Internatienal 
Ijicyclopaedia 
•  2nd  Edition- 

Dodd-  Mead  6  Company-  Publish^ers 


REVISED 


Editors  of  the 
Second  Edition 


RE- WRITTEN 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

Director,   School   of  Journalism,  tolunibia   University 


ENLARGED 


You  Need  An 
Encyclopaedia 


NOW 


Tlic  War  raises  unusual  questions  daily. 


What  is  a  Mitrailleuse,  Maxim, 
Machine  Gun,  .Mortar,  Siege 
Gun,    Howitzer? 

What  is  Shrapnel,  an  Army 
<'orps.  Division,  Regiment, 
Battalion,  Company? 

What   are   Uhlans,    Cuirassiers, 

L.inccrs,    Walloons? 


What  are  Moujiks,  Turcos,  Al- 
gerians,  Senegalese? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Mora- 
torium, Landwchr,  Land- 
sturm,  Armageddon,  Cata- 
clysm, Vodka,  Verst,  Kilo- 
meter, Pc-'n-Gernianism,  Bal- 
ance of  Power,  Foreign  Ex- 
chanKf,    Reichstag? 


More  Than 
Ever   Before 

For  instance : 

What  are  the  "Rules  of  War," 
and   who   signed   them? 

What  are  the  commercial  cen- 
tres of  Latin  America;  wliat 
Roods  linve  these  cnmilrics 
been   buying  from   Europe? 

How     do     you     pronounce 

!•  R  z  F.  m.y-s-l:> 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  wiH  answer  satisfactorily  the  above  questions. 

It  contains  30,000  more  articles  tlieui   any  other  standard  encyclopaedia. 

It  is  the  Most  Recent  Reference  Work  in  existence. 

Its  great  mass  of  new,  exclusive  information  will  necessitate  at  least  three  additional 
volumes,  makinj?  "J I  volumes,   instead  of  'Ji,  as  in  tlie   I'^ir.sl   iCdiiion.     It  will  present 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  WAR 

anri  all  other  siil)jects  of  hmnan  iulire^l.  Tlic  revision  K"es  sleadily  forward,  despite 
current  excitement  and  readjustments.  It  coiddn't  liave  been  more  opportune.  This 
great  .Secon<!  i'.dition  will  contain  new  mai)s  and  new  illustrations  as  well  as 
momentous  new  facts.  Its  stories  will  lie  accurate,  imp;irti;i!,  dear,  concise,  complete, 
and  written  in  the  entertaining  literary  style  wliich  added  so  materially  to  the  popu- 
larity oi  the  l'"irst  Mdition.  It  will  contain  the  most  modern,  conipreiiensivc  and 
authoritative   bibliography  ever  presented. 

24  Volumes  80,000  Articles  20,000   Pages 

New   Maps  New   Illustrations  New  Type  Throughout 

Additional  Volumes  Ready  in  December 


Printed  on  I  hin  /'af'er  made  espcrially  for 
thin  edition — light,  opaque,  strong.  It  won't 
crumple. 

/Inrl  a  Special  [.ihrarv  Rdilinn  on  regular 
l)or)k  paper,  bound  in  library  buckram,  prac- 
lif.illy  ill  HI  I  i,r(\:iui  I-  with  the  Hpcciticalions 
of  the  Bindiiit;  '  oiiimitlcc  of  the  American 
Library    Ahh'.' l;ilion. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 
TODAY 

for  full  information  regarding  ■^' 
this  sjilendid  offer,  the  at-  ^O  / 
tractive  terms  of   payment,        ^ 


/ 


/ 


O'/ 


Ind. 

1  1  1  I 


THE  COST  LOWEST  NOW 


I  '       Hiib»crlbi  I  s      can      sci  ure      this 

work  al   lli'-   lowcut  price   at  which 

II  Alii   I  vir    be   nob!       The   price    MUST   be 
advanced    in   piibli'  iiion    pro((rcNiteN. 

T)i«  Mo«l  LibernI  Terms  of  Payment 
can   be  arr.inKrd  if      •  '  do  nol  wiiili  to  pay c-.iHb 

Fra*  Reftenrch  Bureau 
Kach  fubsriibrr  lo  ii  in  S'f oiul  Kdition  will 
\,rtr,mr  a  iiwiiibrr  '^i  our  Inlet  national  Kc- 
B'.ir'li  I'.iirraii  aii'I  inav,  willinut  rxpnine, 
"iMi'ilf  Hill  bureau  (reefy  on  any  mibjci  |  of 
iiitrrrit    found    in    re.iding   or  con  vernal  ion. 

DODD.  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

440  KHIHIH  AVhNtJK,  NKW   YORK 


the     cash     discount,     liie  s^' / 
character    and    \    ^ 


/ 


Second 


Dodd,  Mead 

&  Company 

Publishers, 

449  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  City 


uinr|ue 

scf)pe    of    the    great  ^^ 
•    ■•dition.       ^^/ 

.\)    /  .Scud     iiic     full     iiifiiniia- 

y^ /  tioii    reprdiiiK    your    Sec- 

,     v/  'iiid  liililwit  of  tlw  New  In- 

-•v  /  IciiKilioniil  liitr\ilol)(edia,with 

Q^->^  details  of  sl>rriiil  l<rue,  etc. 

/ 


/ 


/ 


*y    /        Name. 
\^y  Ocriipafion. 
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LISTERINE 

{/■«  it  every  day 

bottle  of  Listerine, 
ha  iiife  antiseptic, 
lioulJ     be    included 
inuny  the  traveler's 
•  ilet      retjuisites. 
here  is  nothing  like 
as  a  mouth-wash — 
rotects  the  teeth  and 
weetens  the  breath, 
is  soothing  to  the 
in  when  used  asatoi- 
c  wash  after  shaving. 
Many  other  uses 
given     in    folder 
wrapped    around 
the  bottle.  Don't 
risk  using  imita- 
tions— they  may 
be  unsafe. 

All  DruggUh  sell 
Lhttrine 

Lambert   Pharmacal   Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Yamanaka 
&  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


OSAKA 
KIOTO 


SHANGHAI 
PEKING 


LONDON 
BOSTON 


^  Artistic  flower  dishes  in  plain 
white  and  famous  crackle  wares 
for  Japanese  artistic  flower  ar- 
rangement. 

Catalo([ue  on  application 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  ::5,ooo  words  niui  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Publislic.l 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  stvlc 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Puli. 
Cp.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


lay  the  order  'Hold  up  yuur  baodH,'  in  liable 
l>*  \)f  [Kit   to  ileatli. 

"X'l.  Kiilry  of  tlie  Chuteuii  deH  Hriiy^reB 
and  its  aveiuieM  ix  forhiddeii  oii  |>aiii  uf 
death  from  dusk  to  dawn  at  |)reseiit  from 
si\  1*.  M.  to  six  A.  .M.,  (ieriiiau  time  ~(o  all 
save  .soldiers  of  the  (iei'iiiaii  ai'iny. 

"LJ.  Dining  the  day  the  chateau  may 
only  lie  entered  hy  the  northwest  gate,  and 
only  by  persons  with  tickets.  All  assemlily 
in  the  iieixhborhtHid  of  the  KiianI  house  is 
forbidden  in  the  interest  uf  the  |Mi|iiilatioii. 

"\A.  Any  one  who  circulates  false  news 
which  miKlit  injure  the  inoi'ale  o'.'  the  (ier- 
niaii  troops  and  also  any  one  who  in  any 
way  tries  to  take  measures  injurious  to  the 
(ieriiian  army  is  held  sus|iect  and  may  '**- 
shot   on   the  spot. 

"Ifi.  While  by  the  above  directions  the 
inhabitants  of  the  re;;ioii  around  Fort  H 
are  menaced  with  severe  penalties  if  they 
break  these  rules  in  any  manner,  these  same 
iiiliabitants  nia.N',  if  they  conduct  themselves 
peaceably,  count  on  benevolent  protec- 
tion and  siici'oi-  on  all  occasions  when  they 
may  be  wroiified. 

"Ki.  A  re(|uisition  for  a  fixed  (luantify 
of  cattle  will  be  made  daily  between  ten 
and  twelve  and  two  and  three  at  the  Cha- 
teau des  I{ruy6res  at  the  oflice  of  the  Cattle 
Commission. 

"17.  .\ny  one  who  under  the  ae^is  otn- 
blem  <if  the  Swiss  Convention  of  the  Red 
Cross  liiirms  or  tries  to  harm  tlii'  (lernian 
army  will  be  hanK<'d  on  discovery. 

(Signed)      "Dii^cK.MANN, 

"Major  ( "ommandant. 

"Correct  <'o|)y.     Vktok  Hodkige, 
"Hurgomaster  uf  (}rivegu6e." 


THE   OTHER   FRANCO  PRUSSIAN 
WAR 

From  The  Independent,  October  l.'J,  INTO 
We  disdain  the  pitiful  talk  of  shal- 
low-brained philosophers  who  say  that 
France  is  not  fit  for  a  republic.  There  i.s 
no  nation  in  Europe — not  even  Russia 
— which  is  not  at  this  hour  more  fit  for 
a  republic  than  for  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe 
which  is  so  fit  for  it  as  France.  If  Prus- 
sia lifts  her  kinp:'s  p:auntlet  to  strike 
down  democratic  liberty  in  France,  may 
her  king:  never  return  to  Berlin  except 
behind  muffled  drums! 

If  Prussia  meets  with  no  reverses,  if 
"the  miracle  of  1792"  cannot  be  repeat- 
ed, it  is  not  only  France  that  will  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  pow- 
er. Eng-land  will  be  struck  down  to  the 
same  level  by  the  very  wind  of  the 
sword  that  has  laid  low  her  ancient  en- 
emy and  modern  ally. 

As  yet  the  Prussians  have  made  no 
important  demonstration  ag-ainst  the 
fortifications  of  Paris.  They  have  been 
busily  engaged  getting  their  siege-guns 
and  mortars  in  position  and  preparing 
for  an  assault. 


WARAWOCKY 
'Twas  Przemysl.  and  the  Handelsblad 

Did  liheims  and  Combles  in  the  Pau  ; 
All  Soissons  was  the  Petrugrad, 

And  the  Tsi-nau-fn-Kiao-Chau. 
— F.  r.  A.  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Senator  La  Follettc  was  talking  about 
corruption. 

"The  public  is  to  blame  for  this  corrup- 
tion." he  said.  "The  iiublic  accei>ts  the  cor- 
ruption in  [lolitics  and  finance  t<H>  calmly. 
Tiie  jiublic,  in  fact,  reminds  me,  in  this 
connection,  of  the  old  lady. 

"An  old  lady  .sat  knitting  in  her  arm- 
chair when  a  .\()ung  girl  bin-st  in  on  Ikm-. 

"  'Oh,  grandma,'  she  said,  "father  has 
just  fallen   olT  the  roof!' 

"  'I  know,  my  child,'  the  old  lady  an- 
swered iilacidly.  '1  saw  him  pass  the  win- 
dow.' " — I'liihidrl/iliid    liiilh'tin. 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For  the 
Complexion 


TO  give  vour  skin  .i  siiiootli, 
transp.ireni    r.idiaiuf    like 
N.iliirc's    own    clianii,    use    only    this  —  the 
powder    that   clings   and    beautilies. 

JtigtQm's 

Soiivcrawc 

Face  Powder  50c 

At  druK  stores  or  by  mall  postpaid 

Four  tints :  pink,  wliilr,  llesh,  I)riinrllt*.  Many  keep  two  tints 
Ilan'Jy.  I-or  cvriiinif.  wlutt- or  briinrlle  powder  is  best.  I'or  (i.iy- 
li;;lil.  list*  llfslt  or  pink.  I-or  nctk  and  arms,  use  white.  Send  ns 
Jt  posUigf  and  rc-crivc  free  asainidc  ol  Irit^ninrs  Milkweed  Creani, 
\'eUeoU  Souveraine,  Inifram's  Rousfc  and  2odenta  Tooth  Powder. 

In  FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 

Every  Established  IHtiX 

Jar     Windsor.  Can.  54   Tcnib  Si.,  Uctroil,  U.S.A. 

Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream 

There  Is  Beauty  in  Every  Jar 
Preserves  Good  Complexions 
— Improves  Bad  Complexions 

Price  50c  and  $1.00  at  druKn'sts'. 
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HERE  are  now  two 
Richard  Wightman 
books.  "Soul -Spur"  is 
just  out.  "The  Things 
He  Wrote  to  Her"  was  pubHshed 
in  March.  Both  are  books  for 
everybody.  Both  are  vital  with 
life,  love  and  power.  The  author 
has  been  hailed  as  "the  herald  of 
a  new  day."  Get  these  books — 
and  quickly.  They  build  heart  and 
brain,  efficiency  and  fortune.  At 
booksellers,  $1.25  ea.,  mail,  $1.35. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 


DEPARTMENT  J— 1 


NEW  YORK 


IVt  invite  tvery  IN  DEPENDENT  rtadrriunadtt  to 
get  these  books  tocaity  )  to  send  ta  us  tor  either  or  both 
af  these  Richard  IVinhtman  books  —  wtthout  send- 
ing any  money.  It  ■will  be  time  enough  tor  joM 
to  pay  lor  them  alter  you  have  seen  thetn.  read 
them,  and  knoiv  that  you  want  to  keep  them  anionic 
the  fe-w  rare  books  which  you  mark  and  ehertsh. 


Lord  ROBERTS  says  of  Prof.  Crambs 

Germany  and  England 

"Nowhere  else  are  the  forces 
which  led  to  the  war  so  clearly 
set  forth." 

Set  Sl.tH)     Published  by 

E.  P.  DUTTON  X  CO. 


SB  I   ^TM  *VI.,   N.  Y. 
TtL.    PL  At  A  r400 
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ENGLAND 

IN 

War  and  Peace 

Events  in  the  Foreground 


Concise  and  timely  "Story  of  the  Week"  and  special  war  correspondence 
given  by  The  Independent,  which  "forward  looking"  weekly  has  become  the 
magazine  element  of  the  Chautauqua  course. 

Conditions  in  the  Background 

Democratic  England,  by  Percy  Alden,  a  Liberal  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons      ----------      $1.50 

Among  English  Hedgerows,  by  Clifton  Johnson,  artist  and  journalist,  show- 
ing not  only  the  picturesqueness  of  lanes  and  villages,  but  the  social  impatience 
of  rural  and  industrial  life         ---------    1.50 

Through  England  with  Tennyson,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Huckel.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  and  the  newer  ideals  of  justice  as  well  as  the  purely  esthetic  quali- 
ties in  the  great  poet's  work         --------        2.00 

Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Gruenberg.  A  good  book 
in  any  year  for  those  who  look  toward  the  coming  generation         -         -     1.25 

The  Independent.  Story  of  the  Week.  War  correspondence.  Eight  articles 
on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  quarrels.  Monthly  special  articles 
by  Sydney  Brooks  on  Home  Rule,  Suffrage,  the  Land  Problem,  Labor,  Impe- 
rialism, etc.       -.-_--------   3.00 

CHAUTAUQUA 
READING  COURSE 

Always  worth  while.  Incomparably  interesting  and  timely  in  English  Year, 
1914-15. 

SET  OF  FOUR  BOOKS  WITHOUT  THE  INDEPENDENT  -  $4.00 
FULL  SET  OF  MATERIAL  AND  C.  L.  S.  C.  MEMBERSHIP ^5  QO 

Chautauqua  Institution,  Cliautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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IN  FORMATION  ! 

The  Imlependeiit  invites  inquir- 
ies from  its  readers,  ami  will 
yladly  answer  all  questions  per- 
taining to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
licaltli  or  business ;  the  best 
hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the 
cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours 
domestic  and  foreign.  This  De- 
partment is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  BKRTHA  RUFF- 
XKR  HOTEL  BURFAU,  wide- 
ly and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  its  management  re- 
garding hotels  everywiiere. 
Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broad- 
way and  34th  street,  New  York, 
and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francis- 
co., Cal.,  where  personal  in([uiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquir- 
ies by  mail  to  INFORMATION, 
The    Independent,    New    York. 


F»irME   TREE    IMIM 

THE  INN   IN   THE   PINES 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  8 

Albert  A.   Leroy,  Prop. 

LAKEHURSX  .  IM.    J. 


MONOMONOCK   INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Ideal  Autumn  Reiort.      20  miles  frnm   N.  Y.     Fine 
Uja.ls.      Goli.      Tennis.      Open    until   Oct.    13th. 
Albert   A.   LeRoy,   M.inager. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Craad  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clats 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. SO 
with 
Bath 

and  up 

10  Minutet 

Walk  to  40 

Theatrei 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Infiperial 


CHAUTAUQUA 

C;hautau(iua  i.s  doirif^  more  to  nouri.sh 
the  intellect^i  uf  the  masse.s  than  any 
other  system  of  education  extant,  ex- 
cept the  public  schools  of  the  common 
country.  GKoiuiK  W.  Atkinson. 

(Governor  of  West  Virginia) 

The  Chautauqua  Idea  comprehensive- 
ly .stated  is  reii^-ion  realized  in  life,  and 
culture  in  practise,  not  merely  in  theo- 
retical ways  or  barren  creeds.  Chau- 
tauqua cultivates  faith  and  works. 
IlKKBEin'  U.  AUAMS. 

If  you  have  not  spent  a  week  at 
Chautauqua  you  do  not  know  your  own 
country.  There  and  in  no  other  place 
known  to  me,  do  you  meet  Baddeck  and 
Newfoundland  and  Florida  and  Tiajura 
at  the  same  table,  and  there  you  are  of 
one  heart  and  one  soul  with  forty  thou- 
sand people  who  will  drift  in  and  out 
— people  all  of  them  who  believe  in  God 
and  in  their  country. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

If  I  understand  Chautauqua,  this  is 
what  it  means:  It  finds  value  in  the 
vitality  of  its  students.  ...  It  sum- 
mons those  who  are  alive  with  true 
human  hung-er  to  come  and  learn  of 
that  R-reat  world  of  knowledji^e  of  which 
he  who  knows  the  most  knows  such  a 
very  little,  and  feels  more  and  more, 
with  every  increase  of  his  knowledge 
how  very  little  it  is  that  he  knows. 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Nowhere  else  have  I  had  such  a  vivid 
sense  of  contact  with  what  is  really  and 
truly  American.  The  national  physiog- 
nomy was  defined  to  me  as  never  before; 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  not  only  instinct 
with  intelligence,  earnestness  and  inde- 
fatigable aspiration,  but  that  it  re- 
vealed a  strong  affinity  for  all  that 
makes  for  righteousness  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  race.  The  confident  optimism 
regarding  the  future  which  this  discov- 
ery fostered  was  not  the  least  boon  I 
carried  away  with  me  from  Chautau- 
qua. H.   H.    BOYESEN. 

Chautauqua  is  a  place  "beautiful  for 
situation,"  where  Nature  and  Art  unite 
to  bless  all  who  land  on  its  shores,  wan- 
der among  its  forests,  float  on  its  wa- 
ters, enter  its  hall,  and  enjoy  its  fel- 
lowships. 

Chautauqua  is  an  idea,  embracing 
the  "all  things"  of  life — art,  science, 
society,  religion,  patriotism,  education 
— whatsoever  tends  to  enlarge,  refine 
and  ennoble  the  individual,  to  develop 
domestic  charm  and  influence,  to  make 
the  nation  stronger  and  wiser,  and  to 
make  Time  and  Eternity  seem  to  be 
what  they  are — parts  of  one  noble  and 
everlasting  whole. 

Chautauqua  is  a  force,  developing  the 
realities  of  life  in  the  consenting  per- 
sonality; applying  to  the  individual  the 
energies  fhat  make  for  character-wis- 
dom, vision,  vast  horizon,  ever-bright- 
ening ideals,  strength  of  resolve,  se- 
renity of  soul,  rest  in  God,  and  the 
multiplied  ministries  that  enable  the 
individual  to  serve  society. —  (From 
BisJiop's  Vincent's  introduction  to  a 
Reading  Jo^irney  thm  Chautauqua  by 
Frank  Chapin  Bray.) 


Peiiintuiar  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Cu.  frequei.t  sailing^i, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. Winter  Tours  in  India. 
Ruund  World  Tours.  Forfull 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


T§Bcrmuaa 


Toiiiperiiture  cooler  than  nt,  tho 
North   Atlantic    Count   BuuortB 

TourB  Inc.  UotelH,  Shore  Exciirbtons.  Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Strew  S.  B.  "BKRMUDIAN,"  10,618  tons  dis- 
placement.       I'.lcLlriL    [ana,   wiirlrs^  trl- ifLiphy.       KUBteut, 

newest  ii  ud  only  Steamer  landintc  paBuenKers  at  the 
dock  In  Bermuda  without  traUBter. 

l''(>rilliistralf(l  p.ilitphlt;ts  witli  liiiurnidtlun  apply  to 
A.   B.   OUTERBRIDOE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  S.  S. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York.    TH08.  COOK 
&  BON,  24B  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

J.\0.   WILLIAM.S,   Inc..  IJion/.o  Foundry,  050  W. 
:;7th  St.,  N.   V.  Write  for  lllustrutfd  hooklct.  Free. 


PATENTS 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 

Patent  secureti  or  no  Ice.  Search,  rrpurt,  .uid  advite  Irrc.  Srinl 
skrtcli.  Contiitt-nti.-il.  I  .atcst  .iml  niosi  *.oiiiplcte  l>uuk  on  patents 
cvt-r  pulilishctl  tor  ficc  (listriliutioii. 

0E0R6E  P.  KIMMEL.  Attornuy.  635  F  St. .N.W.. Washington, O.C. 

THE    .T.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 

CORPORATION, 

43    Exchange    Place,    New    York. 

.\1.VNA(;KKS 

ASSOCIATED    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

Tlic     r..i:ir-(l    (if     Directors    nf     AS.S(  H'l  ATIOI)    (JAS 

A.M)    KM'XTUIC    CO.Ml'ANY    hjis   di'chnr.l    a   iHvl- 

iliiid   of   (Hie   ;ni(l   oiic-half   piT  cent.    (1'/^%)    (in    tin- 

I'rcfcrnMl    .Stuck    of   the    Coinpan.v    for    f)i<>    (iiuirtcr 

ciMJlnp;   Si'ptcinhcr  .'10.    1!)14,    payahlo   Thnisilu.v,    Oc- 

tdlicr    1."),    lilll.    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the 

close    of     h\isiness    on     Wednesdnv,     Si'pti'niher    .'SO, 

1914.  T.    W.   'MOFi'WT.    Secretary. 


IMPORTANT 
TO  TEACHERS 


It  is  letters  like  this  below  that 
show  how  teachers  regard  The 
Independent.  We  have  more  than 
one  hundred  similar  letters  in  our 
files,  and  they  show  us  that  The 
Independent  rr.akes  good  with 
good  teachers. 

Altho  it  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
structor to  keep  in  touch  with  a  half 
dozen  standard  weeklies,  the  motives 
which  led  to  a  selection  of  The  Inde- 
pendent for  our  work  are  these:  This 
magazine  presents  a  positive  and  sane 
discussion  of  vital  matters,  yet  one  from 
which  we  can  occasionally  fairly  dis- 
sent. It  presents  detinite  information, 
and  trustworthy,  imenciunbered  by  dis- 
cussion. Its  articles  are  brief  enough  to 
fall  within  tlie  compass  of  high  school 
pupils.  It  is  devoid  of  nonsense  and 
casuistry.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
current  history  in  concise  form.  It  is 
comprehensive  and  cosrnopolitan  in  its 
contents.  Now  this  looks  very  much  as 
if  I  were  writing  an  advertisement  for 
the  magazine,  but  I  mean  it  simply  as 
a  statement  of  facts  which  formed  otir 
judgment.  I  esteem  certain  other  maga- 
zines very  highly,  but  I  regard  The  In- 
dependent as  peculiarly  adapted  to  our 
needs. 


Send  for  booklet  "How  To  Use 
The  Independent  In  The  Teaching 
Of  Civics. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street 

New    York 


October  12,  1914 
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Filing  Efficiency 

at  Low  Cost 


$1325 

Freight 

Paid  in 

Eastern 

and 

Central 

States 


*ff^  Solid  Oak  Letter  FUe 

li  bi-ii.t  ;or  iftrvice.  You  will  admire  its  unique, 
lah/or-and-material-saving-  constructional  features. 
All  vital  parts  are  amply  strong. 

Files  20,000  Letters  on  Edge 

forquickestreference.  Lfcttersheld  vertically  by  self- 
locking  follow  bio'-ks.  Drawers  roll  freely  on  in- 
destructible Roller  bearings.  Drawers  are  dust- 
proof.  The  thirty  frame  joints  are  interlocked, 
glued  and  secured  with  60  screws.  Almost  wear- 
liX'ifA.  Handsomely  finished.  Golden,  Natural  or 
Weathered  Oak.  3-DrawerSize$11.25 — 2-Drawer 
Size  $8.00. 


Swinging 
Desk  Stand 


for  tyi^ewriter,    card    index, 

adding machines.etc.  Attachable 

to  either  side  of  any  st>le  desk. 

''    Oak  top,  14  X  18  in.,  on  strong,  black 

enarij'd'ra  frame.      Swing's  or  locks 

with  one  twist  of  lever. 

delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

' i*X  CataloK^  and  B'Kjlclet— "Filing  SuiuEcstioiu" 

-heJpfijl  in  any  office. 

le    *f0i^    Manufacturing    Co. 

61  Union  Street  Monroe,  Michigan 

Nkv!  V'rrh  Offlrr, — 7n  .l„lin  St  rift 
laid*  tana<<a  h;  th>.  knclittl  Forn.  Oi.,  \,\A.,  Hanover,  Orit. 


HTATKMKNT  OV  TMK  fAVNKR.HMII'.  M,\N 
AOKMK.VT,  fli-.,  r<f|iilr<(|  by  the  \i\  i,t  AiiKimt 
24,  )CM2,  of  Th»'  UiiUfi-uiii-ut,  puMliiM-d  WM-kljr 
at    S'-v.     York,    .V.     V. 

KtUtor,  Hamllfon  Molt:  A»«o'lat<-  K'lltor.  Ilnr- 
oM  4,  fi/iwland.  Hijiilri<-i(ii  Maunic'-r,  Fri<l<Tlc  K. 
r»l'klrm/.ri;  J'uMl.fKT.  Karl  V.  .*<  Mowiafi.I.  all 
of   lUi    W<«f    (-'.rtlifh    «trf<-f.    ,Vcw    York,    .\     Y. 

Owner,  Tf;<-  lii')''iX'n»l<-nf  W<fkly.  Ifi'v  .Varn<-ii 
•ml  artrir'-ww-a  of  «to<-khol>l"rii  l>ol'llriK  1  f»-r 
<r»iit.  or  mor*-  of  total  atnoiint  of  ato'-k : 
fharl'-a  K.  AI<'X;ifi'l<-r.  )f'..'»  f'.roa'lwav,  Sfw 
Y'rrU.  S.  v.;  Jntiu-n  (»oi)icl««.  !»'.(  .lohii  «lri<'t. 
?r.-w  York,  V  Y  ;  llarnllfor.  Holt.  ll!»  W<«» 
Cortl'fh  atrK-f.  .V«.w  York,  N.  Y.;  William  B. 
Itowlan'l.  lift  W'«l  Kort|..»h  afr<-«-f,  N.w  York. 
r  Howlanrl,  lift  W<)il  Kortl.lli 
.V.  Y.;  Karl  V.  H  Mo«lii'i/l, 
!h  «fr<-..t.  New  York,  N  Y  ; 
Mart.o'tf,  II  M».  V<-rnon  pl«<'<'.  Half  I 
.(ohti  1'  \tiinn.  277  Uroadway,  N<-w 
Y  ;  Kdward  (».  ('bk<-,  -''.I  .Vaaaau 
atr»».f,  N»w  York.  N  V.;  l.itr/Iaar  Kiiaa<ll.  IC.'. 
»!r<..(l»!.,      v,.w    York.     N.     Y 

'Il<'il'I<r«.    rnorlifaK'-'-a   anrt    oth<T   a<-- 
'  ,-  a.    lioMiriK     1     (xr    »•<•»»,    /.r    tnoro    of 

total     ir^.'.K.f    of    tK.tida,    fnort((8({''a    or    oltir-r    w- 


."«,     V   ;     I' 
atf»<-t. 
119    W'  , 
Tt.<<-,<1or<- 
rri'.r<-.    .Vfd 
York.      ,N 


cfirltl'a      fior 
>•     V. 
•<w»rn    t'. 
<1ar    '»f    K/-t»t. 


f'.tialn<-aa   Manaiffr. 
iK-for*-   me   tlila   24th 


ir^fl 
wri/f-iAVf  r.  o'NKfT.r,. 

Jf'ffary     V<it.Uf.      Wow     York     f-'.iinty,      No      2Wi«. 
^•w    York    K»-»l»t»r    Vo     <"/il.'. 

(T'-rrr.   <-«i.lr^a    Mar'h   *>,    Ittlr,  ) 


RED  CROSS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

FROM  READERS  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollar.s  or 
more  constitutes  the  p^iver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership   and  a  Red  Cross   Button. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week.  The  total 
amount  thus  far  received,  including 
these  contributions,  is  $1,574.26. 

W.  S.  Alger  and  Marv  B.  Alger.  Villis- 
ca.  la.,  $2.5 ;  Cora  F.  Ames.  R.  F.  D.,  North 
Haven.  Me..  .S2 ;  Henry  A.  Atkin.s.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I..  $2. 

Geo.  T.  Bartlett.  Cape  Cottage.  Me..  $0 : 
Miss  Rae  Belcher.  Chico.  Cal..  $2:  Mrs. 
Geo.  R.  Borum.  Barron.  Wis.,  $4 :  Mrs. 
David  Brown.  Albany,  Ga..  $2 :  D.  B.  Bur- 
ton, Woodbury.  Conn..  $1. 

George  C.  Campbell,  Bowers  Mill,  Mo., 
S2:_H.  G.  Campbell,  Sioux  City,  la., 
.$18.50 :  Citizens'  Banking  Company,  Bax- 
ley.  Ga.,  $2;  W.  B.  Cooley.  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
!?2 ;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Cummings,  Clayton.  N.  Y., 
$2. 

Miss  Faye  Dame.  Dover.  N.  H..  .$2 ;  Ed- 
ward J.  Davis,  Zuni.  N.  Me.-c..  .$2 :  Geo.  P. 
Denison.  IIf)nolulu.  Hawaii.  .'?2r>. 

Dudley  Emerson.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  $2. 

Miss  Annie  T.  Gilohrist.  Melrose.  ^Vlass., 
$10;  Miss  Lucv  Milton  Giles.  Westminster. 
Mass.,  .$2:  A.  D.  Glenn.  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
.$.'>:  G.  M.  Gordr.n.  Amsterdam.  X.  Y..  .'?2  : 
('.  C.  Green.  WiHow  Springs.  Mo..  .$2.ir>; 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Gundy,  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  $2. 

.T.  A.  Hamler.  Snmmerfield.  Kan.,  .'S2 ; 
Miss  Emma  Han<c.  Washington.  D.  (\.  $2; 
William  Hart.  Wharton.  Tex.,  .$2.r,0  ;  (Jeo. 
V.  H.iyes.  Palo  Alto,  Gal.,  $2:  Rev.  H<,yt 
H.  Henrif|ues,  Park  Gitv.  Utah,  .$2;  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Hofmaver.  A]l)any,  Ga..  $2:  Miss 
Polly  R.  Ho]  lings  worth.  South  Hadlcv, 
.Mass..  .1:2:  A.  K.  Hubbard,  Steidjciu  iUe. 
Ohio,  .$."). 

.Miss   Aiiiif  H.    Iiifk,  Vinoentown,  N.  .1., 

.■!;•",. 

.Miss  Myrtle  li.  .lolinston.  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
> 

H.  H.  Ketfham.  Springfield,  Mo.,  $2. 

\Vm.  A.  r.andeis.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $2; 
Alb<Tt  A.  r.eRoy.  CaJdwell.  N.  .J..  $\P..7r,  ■ 
.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  .Morgan  Ijjewcjiyn,  MaryviHc. 
Tfiiii..  Hf^f,  .Miss  Ijiima  Barrett  r>othri>|). 
Chicago.  III.,  ,$.->;  ]].  W.  Liittrejl,  Keatchio, 
r.a.,  $2. 

A.  F;.  .Marichesli-r.  fJeorgetown,  Tex.,  $2; 
.Mrs.  ,f()hn  Martin,  WrMxlbiirv,  Gonn.,  .$1  ; 
H.  \V.  .Mil.M,  Reno.  .\ev.,  $2  ;"  !>.  I'..  .Miller, 
Rushville.  Iiifl.,  .$2;  MIhs  Teresa  Morell, 
Riverli.-ad.  S.  Y.,  .$4;  J.  K.  Morgan,  I»ii- 
hith.  .Minn.,  ^2.rA) :  .MrR.  J.  S.  Mnller,  Rieh- 
rnonfl,  V'a.,  $2. 

Asenath   H.  ParkinHf)n,  Adrtja, 
Ranvoiii    Pcjircc,    F.ake    raiidt'ii, 
.M.  H.  IMiilliiMA-.   i;i  (Vnlro,  Cal. 
P.OX    112.",    Atlanta,   Ga..  ^2;   A 
CarlHbafi,    \.   .Me.x..  ^2. 

.Tf»H.    Rainage,    Ooiizalr-s.    Tex., 
and   .N'aitiiie   Rumsi'I.  Glarcmont, 

Alburn  E.  Skiimr.r,  WestOebl,  N.  Y, 
*H»:  .Mr.  Geo.  C.  Storking,  Seattle,  Wash 
$10. 

MrH.  ('.  \V. 
MiHM      Ruth 
2.2n;   .VI rH.  .[ 
2. 

The 


.S2. 


Ohio,  li;2; 

.Mi eh.,   .1!.'". ; 

$2;   P.  0. 

N.   Pratt, 

$2; 
GhI., 

Alii- 

$r,. 

Taylor.  Sherman.  Wyo..  $2; 
Tliorti|>Hon,  liKliaiiola,  la. 
.  J.  'I'lniMen,   I'illings,   .Mont. 


if     Nehraskii,     I.infohi, 
<■    E.    Ulrieh,    IIartf..r.l, 


1,'nl  verMJt  V 
Npb.,  $2:  MiMM  Olivr. 
Conn.,   !f!2. 

WaMhifigtf>n,  D.  ''., 
WuUh,  I'ortliind,  SU-. 
Way,     ()ri:(i>r(i,     I'm., 

Wheeler,   Oaklari'l.    <'u].,    $2;     Kdward 
VVIIIiamM,    .S'orlhlrO.I,    Minn.,    %r^> ;    VV, 


$2; 


MUm 

.Mi  MM 
VjJHH 


Kllen 

.Vliiry 
Mary 


VVilMi.ii,    I'.rvHon    City.    N.    ('.,    $5.75; 
KIIh   N.   Winter.   WeMton.  G(,|o..  )^2. 


<'. 
II. 
L. 
.VI. 
M. 


Mih 


For  a  Gorgeous  Spring  Display  PLANT  NOW 

KRELAGE'S  WORLD-RENOWNED 

DARWIN  TULIPS 

A  collection  of  250  choice  bulbs  of  10  standard  varieties 

will  be   sent  on   receipt  of  five  dollars  by 

J.  A.  DE  VEER,  100  William  St.,  New  York 

Sole  Agpnt  for  United  States 


idljotoplapturigljt^ 

Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  th^  market.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  suitable  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

jRcx  I.iterarp  JBurtau 

57  Stockton  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Mr.l- 


Vl^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  "^ 

A  praLticiil  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

tec/ii'UfU^  of  t'i<!  ji'i'-fopiay,   tiu^iit  l-y    .Arthur   i.rt?eaa.  iiditur, 
TiiK  I'mutopijvt  AiJTiiuR.      -b^-paije  cat (iluguc  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

*  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED— ^''cilli'Ki'  President  for  old  ostnblishod 
\>nmaM's  collet'e.  Middle  West;  liir^e  nluiunae 
l<i"ly.  .Mini  iilde  to  Invest  severnl  tliiuisaiid  dol- 
lars aniiily  Henired.  Carte  hlatiehe  Klveii  as  to 
iiiiiiuiceiiient  I.I  right  man.  KDtlC.VTIONAL,  604 
Sr.'arritt    HiillilliiK,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 


AUTOGRAPHS  """"^"^ 

COKKBSPONDENCB   SOLICITED 


&  SOLD 

TED 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,   Boston,  Mass. 


"WHAT  THINK   YE   OF  CHRIST?" 

I'.v  Rev.  i:,  i;.  II.\I,i;.  D.D,  and  (illicr  lliillarlan 
lll.raluri-  .SIONT  KUKE.  Ad.lress  1'.  O.  M.,  Ar- 
liiiKloii    SIri'el    Cluirch,    HoHtoii,    Mass. 


I  Saw  Your 

BOOKLOVER'S 

SHAKESPEARE 

Advertisement 

in  The   Indepriulf-iit   of   Oclolirr    S.   niul   yrm   mav 
trnri  mr  lor  frrr  iimprclion  und  approval,    charuc* 

rrrpnirl.     n     (omplctc     irt     lioiind     in     limp     Fird 
.rnlKrr.    tourilirr    with    the    "Art   Poitfolto"   of 
\(t   (ifrtviirr    prinli. 

If  int iiifiK  tory  I  will  irnd  the  firit  payment 
of  *Sl.()()  fivr  ftnvi  nfirr  rxuminnlion,  and  make 
monthly  paymcnti  of  ii.^.O()  until  the  balance  it 
pAJrj. 


Name 


Addr 


I  (t    'I  he    f/uvi't'rnt  v  Society, 

77   i'.nxt  Jjd  Street,  New  York. 
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Btf».iKl   i>b   TUt  ti)Nl)irU)N   «il-    llIK 

N£W  YUHK  LIFE   INSUBANCE  ANU  IHUitl 
COMPANY 

at   llic  (.luac  ui   L)ii3iiita»  uii   tUc    1  jth  liuy   of   Sep 
teiuber,    1914: 

RESOURCES 

Stuck  and   bund   iiivebtinents,    viz.: 
I'i;'  '  '  '       I.     value, 

.lue....     ?j.445,ii5.oo 

i'l : k    value, 

Jij,2oti,i7j.jyj,  market  value.     13,108,9.39.00 

Real   estate  owued i,878,it)j.3B 

MortgaKcti    otwncd     4i947>44--<ju 

Loaii:>    .iiiiJ    UisLouiita    secured    by 

01:  "  '    3.^37,476.39 

Luuj  and     bills    pur- 

lied  by  collateral    10,8^6,505.30 

^U)    75.>47-4i 

I  ived    reserve    de- 

^uakiaiica,  Icaa  ainount  of  offsets      ^,453,467. 8-' 

Specie    3,00^,050.00 

L  nited     States     legal-tender     notes 

and   notes  of  nationa'.  banks....  lou.ooo.ou 

Dther   assets,   viz.: 

Accrued      interest      entered      on 
books   at   close   of    business   on 

above   date    490,180.59 

Accrued   interest   not   entered   on 
books  at   close   of   business   on 

above  date    56,825.07 

Suspense  account    451 ,790. '>  1 

Total    $43,463,093.09 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock    $  1  ,ooo,uoo.ou 

Surplus     on     market 
values: 
Surplus     fund.  .  .  ,     $3,433,394-45 
Undivided  profits.  173,754.21 


3,607,148.66 


$444,702.62 


Surplus     on     book 

values    $3,673,080.47 

Deposits: 

Preferred,    as    fol- 
low*: 
Due    New    York 
State     savings 

banks    

Other  deposits 
due  as  execu- 
tor, adminis- 
trator, guar- 
dian, receiver, 
trustee,  com- 
mittee, or  de- 
positary           3,236,410.60 

Not    preferred,    as 

follows: 
.    Deposits   subject 

to   check 25,724,700.48 

Demand     certifi- 

catesof  deposit         771,750.00 
Other  certificates 
of  deposit   (on 

todays' notice)      4,929,853.90 
Due    trust    com- 
panies,   banks, 
and   bankers..  221.734.84 

Extend   total   deposits 35.329. > 5 2-44 

Other  liabilities,  viz. : 

General  account  in- 
terest     

Annuities    

Life  insurance 

Reserved  for  taxes, 
expenses,   etc.  .  . 

Accrued  interest 
entered  on  books 
at  close  of  busi- 
ness on  above 
date    

Accrued  interest 
not  entered  on 
books  at  close  of 
business  on  above 
date    

Contingent  account 

Estimated  unearn- 
ed   discounts.  .  . 


$400,475.15 

2,3/6,1  11.37 

367.735.42 

5,400.00 


316,426.38 


46,356.30 
19.69 

14,267.68 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


3.526,791.90 

Total   $43,463,093.0) 

DIVIDENDS 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company 

A  Dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  October  15, 
1914,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  tlie 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1914. 

G.  D.  AIiLNE,  Treasurer. 

DTVinF.ND     NO.     1.12. 
THE  HAiroVER    FIRE    INSlfRANCE    CO. 

Now  York.  OctoVior  1,  I'.tH. 
\t  a  meeting  of  the  Boanl  of  Dirt'ctors,  licld 
this  day,  a  Quarterly  Dividend  of  Two  and  One- 
Hulf  (2%%)  Per  Cent.  Was  d.>elarpd,  paynlde  ;it 
the  Office  of  the  Company,  H.\NOVER  BUILD- 
ING, Nos.  34  and  30  Pine  street,  to  stoeUholders 
of    record    at    close    of    business    this    diite. 

J()sr:i>II    MeCORD.    Sciietaiy. 


THE     REPUTATION     OF     AMERI- 
CAN   RAILWAY    SECURITIES 

THE  question  of  the  opening  of  the 
Stock  Exchanfjfe  is  receiving  .seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  Gov- 
ernors. This  is  a  distinct  sign  of  prog- 
ress toward  the  return  of  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  financial  world.  Any 
intimation  as  to  a  possible  date  for  open- 
ing would  still  be  entirely  premature. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  (luestion  is 
under  actual  discussion  by  those  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  for  decision 
rests  would  indicate  that  the  fateful 
day  is  nearer  than  the  financial  world 
dared  to  hope  a  short  time  ago. 

One  of  the  most  vitally  important 
factors  in  the  problem  still  remains — 
the  question  of  European  holdings  of 
American  railway  securities.  There  is 
a  strong  conviction  among  the  most  in- 
fluential and  far  sighted  in  Wall  Street 
that  if  the  opening  of  the  Exchange  is 
not  to  bring  a  devastating  avalanche  of 
selling  orders  from  Europe,  railway  se- 
curities must  meanwhile  be  made  more 
attractive  to  foreign  investors. 

Attention  is  therefore  concentrated 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  will  begin  its  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  railway  rate  decision  on 
October  16.  The  first  decision  in  the 
case  was  rendered  the  day  before  the 
Exchange  closed,  so  that  no  test  wa«? 
possible  of  the  effect  of  the  decision  on 
prices.  The  moment  the  Exchange  opens 
again,  the  test  will  come,  accentuated 
by  the  conditions  of  war  time. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
a  reconsidered  decision  favorable  to  the 
contention  of  the  railways  would  do 
much  to  encourage  the  holding  on  of 
European  investors.  If  they  were  given 
evidence  that  the  railways  are  to  re- 
ceive not  only  fair  but  generous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
in  this  critical  time  in  their  history, 
they  would  be  much  less  likely  to  throw 
their  railway  securities  over. 

During  the  month  that  is  elapsing 
since  the  Commission  announced  the  re- 
opening of  the  case,  those  in  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  railways  are 
preparing  their  presentation  of  the 
case  under  the  new  conditions.  The 
problem  will  be  approached  this  time 
from  the  point  of  view  exprest  by  an 
eminent  publicist  the  other  day  when 
he  said,  "It  is  no  longer  a  railway  ques- 
tion, it  has  become  a  national  ques- 
tion." 

When  the  case  is  reopened  by  the 
Commission,  the  case  for  the  railways 
will  be  presented,  not  chiefly  or  even 
orimarily  by  railroad  executives  and 
operators,  but  by  representatives  of  the 
real  owners  of  the  roads,  the  holders 
of  railroad  securities.  As  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  these  pages  rail- 
road securities  are  largely  held  in  this 
country  by  those  who  are  in  effect  trus- 
tees for  large  groups  of  the  public.  It 


is  accordingly  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  own  the  roads  should  be  set  forth. 

THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  FUND 

The  first  instalment  of  the  $100,- 
000,000  gold  fund  has  been  collect- 
ed and  forwarded  to  Ottawa.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  fund  has 
notified  the  banks  who  are  subscribers 
to  the  fund  to  be  prepared  to  pay  in 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  respective 
contributions.  The  first  ten  millions 
was  contributed  by  banks  in  New  York 
City,  the  National  City  Bank  putting  in 
$2,000,000;  the  Chase  National,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  the  First  Na- 
tional, the  National  Park,  the  Hanover 
National,  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company, 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  the 
Central  Trust  Company  a  million  dol- 
lars each.  It  was  natural  that  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  country,  which  is  to 
contribute  fifty-five  of  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  fund,  should  make  the  first 
contribution. 

We  suspect  that  the  exact  purpose 
and  working  of  this  fund  are  not  per- 
fectly clear  to  all  who  would  naturally 
be  interested  in  its  purpose.  The  best 
explanation  that  we  have  seen  has  been 
given  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  reproducing  it: 

Put  in  the  simplest  way.  the  plan  for  a 
pro-rata  contribution  of  that  sum  of  gold 
from  the  hoardings  of  banks  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  was  adopted  because 
the  chaotic  conditions  prevalent  in  foreign 
exchange  made  careful  and  concerted  action 
necessary.  Our  immediately  maturing  in- 
debtedness at  London  was  larger  than  the 
acci'uing  supply  of  commercial  drafts  on 
London  could  meet.  The  Bank  of  England 
had  consented  to  accept,  as  a  cash  payment 
in  London,  gold  shipped  from  here  to  Ot- 
tawa. Canada,  and  deposited  there  in  trust. 
But  some  of  our  banks  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  gold  at  all  for  export  under  ex- 
isting circumstances ;  others  were  willing 
to  do  their  part  in  such  a  process,  but  ob- 
jected to  bearing  the  whole  burden,  while 
other  banks  refused  to  touch  their  own 
gold  reserves.  As  a  consequence.  Europe 
got  the  impression  that  our  market  had 
virtually  suspended  gold  payments  on  in- 
ternational account. 

This  condition  placed  the  foreign  ex- 
change market  in  an  almost  unworkable 
I)osition.  It  handicapped  very  seriously  our 
foi'oign  trade,  because  both  exporters  and 
importers  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
ai-rauge  for  international  payment.  Tliat 
was  the  reason  for  the  raising  of  a  pro- 
visional $100,000,000  fund  in  gold,  to  be 
paid  over  if  and  when  required  by  all  the 
reserve  city  banks  in  pronortitni  to  their 
individual  gold  holdings.  Yesterday.  $10,- 
000.000  of  this  gold  was  sent  to  Ottawa, 
where  a  credit  is  now  established  agaiiist 
which  exchange  bills  to  that  amount  may 
be  drawn,  such  bills  being  valitl  .ns  drafts 
in  the  London  market.  IIow  much  move 
gi)ld,  if  anv  more,  will  have  to  be  sent  de- 
pends on  circumstances  yet  to  bo  developed. 
The  obvious  adv.iiitago  of  the  issuing  of 
such  exchangt^  by  a  t-eutraliised  iviumitttH' 
is  that  a  dolinite  and  rouctM-ted  indicy  has 
i-ephiced  completo  uucertaiiity  of  purpose. 
No  doidit.  tiie  ditlicuUies  of  the  »vnuuittoe 
ill    (HsiTiiniiiatiiig    hi^twctMi    ;ippHca»ts    for 
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drafts  on  London  has  only  begun.  The 
whole  undertaking  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  experimental.  Its  high  practical  value. 
however,  is  that  it  asserts  and  vindicates 
our  international  credit.  In  accordance 
with  usual  experience,  the  fact  of  this 
readiness  to  meet  required  payments  in 
Europe  should  reduce  the  number  of  ac- 
cruing liabilities  on  which  extension  is  re- 
fused and  immediate  payment  demanded. 

In  a  word,  the  fund  is  a  measure  for 
paying  our  international  debts.  It  is  a 
get-together  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  banks  of  the  country  to  maintain 
by  collective  action  our  common  credit 
before  the  world. 


During  the  past  week  an  important  step 
was  taken  by  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
which  should  be  a  distinct  help  to  the  sit- 
uation here.  The  general  committee  in 
charge  of  affairs  there  have  adopted  a  rule 
that  no  trades  in  American  securities  shall 
be  made  by  members  of  the  London  Ex- 
change at  prices  lower  than  the  closing 
prices  in  New  York  on  July  30.  This  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  mean  that  the  British 
market,  which  forms  the  best  index  of  sen- 
timent abroad  on  American  securities,  will 
not  flood  our  market  with  liquidation.  It  is. 
further,  only  one  more  instance  of  that 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  the  best  pos- 
sible guarantee  of  ultimate  safety  that  the 
financial  world  can  have. 


A  prominent  leader  among  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  said  the  other  day  :  "One 
good  effect  of  the  war  will  be  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  demands  from  the  cotton 
growing  regions  for  legislation  directed 
against  the  Cotton  Exchange.  The  planter 
realizes,  now  that  it  is  shut  off,  the  service 
which  the  Exchange  does  for  him.  And  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  Stock  Exchange." 
It's  an  ill  wind — 


The  Buy-a-Bale  campaign,  whose  pur- 
jK)se  is  to  induce  each  of  us  who  has  fifty 
dollars  or  so  to  spare  to  buy  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton and  hold  it  in  storage  until  there  is  :i 
market  for  cotton  again,  is  an  admirable 
one.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  helpfulness  whicli 
ought  to  rule  in  times  of  stress  like  these. 
The  war  has  hit  the  cotton  planter  a  blow 
between  the  eyes.  Strangely  enough  the 
blow  lands  in  a  year  when  the  South  i.s 
likely  to  have  the  w;cond  largest  crop  in 
its  history.  The  price  of  cotton  would  have 
been  low  enough  in  any  ease.  But  when  to 
low  prices  is  added  a  sharply  narrmved 
market,  the  case  of  the  planter  is  serious 
indeed.  It  would  be  gry^d  neighborliness  to 
buy  a  bale." 


In  times  f>f  stress  men  as  well  as  condi- 

ti',•i^  eaMJly  revert  tt>  the  primitive.  In   the 

•<v  of  a   pofjiilar  New  York   hotel  stanrls 

■I    hale   of   cotton,    with    this    notiee    [losted 

'  oriKpicuouxly    aljove    it:    "Cottf»n    good    as 

Cott/in    Warehouse    Ueeeii»tH   are   ae- 

'■'I    by    the    in    payment   of    room 

'   This   is   barter   jmri;   nnil   simple.    It 
'    JfH»ks    like    j»retty     gfK>d     advertising, 
A'hir'h    is   de^-if|edlv    mor<;   modern. 


The   in/lex    number  of  the  cost   of  living 

;>  '  r.are<|  by  the  New  York  Timrn  Annnlixl 

',4  (I    steady   deeline   during   Heiitembei-. 

Huririg  Aiigii'-f   the  average  wh'ilesale  pri<e 

'if    fhe    twenty  five    eomrtioditjeH    selected    to 

'II    family's   foo<l    budget,   on   which 

<    iHunber   it    hawed,    nhot    up   like   a 

""  k<t.   from    )4'J  to   lf'».';.   I»iirifig  Septembe 

it   receded   to    l.V}.    fjy   v,  mueli,   then,   is   the 

wolf  pushed  back   from    (he  door. 


Thft     foliowinic     dividfindR     are     an- 

••<\    I'tHA    li    K\-ri  r'w  CiirtiifUiiy.  iirfffrrv)] 
,  I  14    |,«r    t-utii,    (>HyMt>l<-   ()fti,\n-r    If.. 

7  ti*    UHfi'iv-r    y\r-    \nn»ritfifi-    Oifnpnny,    <(i)»ir 
'Tlr.    'i'A    per   cffit. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GERMANY 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE 

WAR 

The  above  notable  Pamphlet,  which  is  now  exciting  worldvide 
interest,  and  which  gives  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflict  from  the  viewpoint  of  Germany's  most  eminent  men, 
issued  under  the  patronage  of  rnen  Vke  Fuerst  Buelow,  Albert  Ballin, 
Prof.  Dr.  von  Harnack,  Prof.  Dr.  Lamprecht,  Dr.  Kaempf,  has  just 
been  published  in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  an  American 
committee. 

This  Pamphlet  can  be  secured  from  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers 
generally  and  from  the  following  Booksellers  in  New  York  City: 

BRENTANO'S,   Fifth  Ave.  &  27th  St., 

DUTTON'S,  681  Fifth  Ave., 

GIMBEL  BROTHERS, 

H.  MALKAN,  42  Broadway, 

PUTNAMS,  West  45th  St.,  Just  West  of  5th  Ave., 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER'S,  5th  Ave.  &  48th  St., 

LOESER  &  CO.,  Brooklyn. 

Trade  supplied  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  and  American  News 
Co. 

Price  25  cents 


SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA.    Los  Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  -without  ex- 
pend in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  liar  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  voung  men  (High  School  graduates) 
admitted  to  a  two  years'  course. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  Ladies'  and  chil- 
dren's bainirrssiiiK,  manicuring,  etc.  Refined, 
profitable,  congenial  vocation  for  women,  all  ages. 
Illustrated  booli  mailed  FREE.  Elizabeth  King 
Institute,    67  A     Station  F,  New  York  City. 


^•^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

r:^fl  A  course  of  forty  |f.-;sons  in  the  history,  form  strao* 
\  J%  ture,  and  writing;  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J« 

^^Xv  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  TIIK  HOME  tOKRKSPONDKNCK   SdlOOL 

Dr.  Ew&weln  Dept.  aoot  SprlDsntld,  Sflass. 


UNION   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120lh  Street. 
New  York  City 

Oppn  on  Equal  IrrmH  to  Studentn  of  All  ('hriMtinn 
nodien.  Sevpniy-ninlh  Year  bo^inn  Spptrmhrr  30th, 
19J4,  at  th«;  new  ttiii*,   Hroudway  and  120th  Street. 

For  ralalojiur*,  adflrenfi 

the:  ke:v.  chakles  r.  gillett,  d.  d., 

Df-un  f»t  Sludenta, 
Broadway   at    120th   Street,  •  -  New    York    (Jity 


11/HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  tirls  by  con- 
''  hnement    in  stuffy  j:  d  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  wcath<-r,  when  at 

ROLLINS 

Florida'*  Oldeii  CoIIabb  At  Winter  Park 

(hey  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  belt  instruction  jnd  c;irr. 
al  leM  con  than  at  home?     College,  Academy,  Music,  i;  > 
pretsion.    Art,     Bunincsi  —  rrnnii,  Kolf,  hoatiti^,   f^ymriasiiin. 
athletici.       Prei.  W.  K.  HI.ACKMAN.  I",    I)   ,  I  I,    I)  (oi„r 
lin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Rrrlin).     Refer  to  Hamillon  Holt,  Truilce. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For     detailed     In- 
formation  address 


HOME 
STUDY 

^23r(l  Year      U.ofC.(DiT.  M.)aic«8o,lll 

Prepare  for  College 
s.    at  Home 

You  can  prepare  for  College  or 
complete  your  hig^h  school  work  at 
htniiebyoursimphfiecicorrcspond- 
'  Ticc  inctluids.  Our  courncs  meet 
nil  enlrntice  requirements;  they 
are  written  by  inembers  o(  the  fac- 
ultics  of  Columbia,  Cornell,  Penn- 
sylvania, Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Michi- 
g.in  anil  other  le.i'lin^  universities.  The  American  School  is 
one  of  the  hirifest  educational  institutions  in  the  world  and  ein- 
pl()vs  no  aernts,  solicitors  or  collectors.  Write  lor  special 
College  Preparatory  liooklct. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

5789  Drexel  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


50  Monthl>iiiiHH 


I  toftch^T.t.  clcrkfl.mlrilstor*,- 


vtho  wIhIii'H  to  ini'i 


I  his  Incomo.    Now  tli'ltl.    Clients  ouellj  secured. 
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THE  VEITIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Numl>er  of  |>upiU  limited  to 
twelve  ill  each  clan*. 

Rreproof  xchool  building 
thoroiiqliiy  equipped 

IftO  niid  1(>2  Went  71th  Street 

Connnrtiriif    with  And    iiif  IiifJinif 

1«5  Wrst  7:tr«l  Street 
New    York 
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STUDY   A   FOREIGN   LANGUAGE!!! 

lMiro[)<-*s  W.ir  has  crc.ited  niiliniiiciKninnurt  i.il  (n.por- 
tunities  lor  thr)sc  who  knttw  Spaniah,  Gei'liiatl, 
French  or  Italian.  Mcttcr  your  position  or  iiurcase 
yourbusiness.  Learn  a  foreign  languavfc.  at  home,  in 
sp.irr  iMiiirifiits.  easily.  (|iii'klv,  im  x'otir  own  talking 
_^  111  1'  III h'.    <  .r.is[>tlMs  '■|ni'>i-1iiiiit\'.    Write  lor  i.iirlii  II l.iri. 


,/. 


The  hnKuat;e  Phone  Method,  975  Putnam  Building,  2  W.  45lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  nil  tln'  ItiVf'Htmcnt  opportiiiiltlcs  offcrtMl 
tliiTc  lire  fi'W  liifli'i'd  iKit  (iiicii  to  crltli'lsin. 
AliMi.ltili-  Hiifi'ly  Ih  llic  llrHt  riM|iilHltc  iiiiil  iidi-- 
i|iiiili'  nij(l  iiiiir»(tii  t'l-fiii'ii  i'i|iiiilly  liii|i<ii'|aiil, 
iinil  llirK"  Hi'i'iii  lii(''iliii>nl  Mill'.  AhIcIc  fidiii  uiiy- 
irnirii'lit  lioiiiU,  llii'  n'liini  iiiiiIim'  uIiIcIi  Im 
Mrriiill,  IhiTc  In  iirillilrn;  iiiuii'  Hiirc  miiiI  ccftii  In 
lliMPi  III!  ininiilly  wllli  lli.-  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  l.y'wlilcl,  (lio 
Incoiiic  (.'iiniiiriliTd  ('nr-  n  rrri/ilii  I  ll'cl  lirii'  In 
liiit'iT-  liy  fill-  lliiiii  WDiilil  III'  ciiriic'd  on  iin 
I'lfiinl  niririiiiil  di'iMmlli'd  In  nil  liiMllhillnn  r<ir 
HiiylnifH,  iir  liivcKlcd  In  hcciiiII  Ii'H  tlvln(£  im 
miiIimIpIi'  Mllfi'ty.  'rilllM  11  iniyiiiPiil  of  $ri.lHM(  hy 
n  iiiiiii  iiiri'd  117  vviiillil  jiiiivldc  nn  miimiimI  In 
ri. ini'  i.f  !^t(IIH.;l.^  nliM.dii|<dv  licvunil  iim-illnn  or 
'lould,  'I'll.'  Aniiidly  l»(|iMii  iihmiI  .  MIOTRO- 
POLITAN  LIFE  INHURANCE  COMPANY, 
Ni'W  \i<y\i,  «lll  t'lv..  iiilvlic  nft  to  lln.  ridniii 
lit  liny  liKi-,   iinili'  nr   ri'imiln. 
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The  Most  Costly  War' 

that  has  involved  the 
whole  human  race  for 
all  time  is  the  conflict 
between  Nature  and 
Disease.  The  first 
move  in  the  warfare 
against  Disease  is  to 
clear  the  alimentary 
canal  of  all  the  toxins  of 
past  food  follies  by  eat- 
ing Nature's  food — 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

the  food  that  keeps  the 
bowels  healthy  and  ac- 
tive by  stimulating  peri- 
stalsis in  a  natural  way 
and  at  the  same  time 
supplies  all  the  tissue- 
building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain  pre- 
pared in  a  digestible 
form. 

"War  prices"  need  not  dis- 
turb the  housewife  who 
knows  the  nutritive  value 
and  culinary  uses  of 
Shredded  Wheat.  It  con- 
tains the  maximum  of  nutri- 
ment at  smallest  cost.  De- 
licious for  breakfast  with 
hot  or  cold  milk  or  cream, 
or  for  any  meal  with 
sliced  pears,  sliced  peaches, 
or  other  fruits. 

"It's  All  in  the  Shreds'' 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 
Niagsura  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE   CHARWOMAN 

1  have  an  office  in  one  of  the  more 
etitnfoitable  and  less  modern  dowii- 
lowii  buildings,  it  is  one  of  the  solidly 
built  old-fashioned  brick  and  stone 
.structures  so  common  thirty  years  a^'o, 
of  but  eleven  stories,  with  wide  tile- 
paved  halls  and  roomy  hijjfh-ceilinffed 
ottices.  1  like  it  because  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  its  accommodations  and  the  uir 
of  fifenerosity  which  everythinj^  about  it 
exhales.  So  I  stay  on  year  after  year, 
resisting  every  spring!:  the  seductive  of- 
fers made  by  the  .solicitinj>:  afjents  of 
more  pretentious  buildin{?s. 

In  the  years  1  have  been  here,  char- 
women have  come  and  pone  on  my 
floor,  as  doubtless  they  have  on  the 
other  ten  floors.  I  have  known  them  all. 
Most  of  them  have  been  very  ordinary 
persons,  quite  unfitted,  I  believe,  for  any 
but  such  work  as  that  in  which  they 
were  then  enp^aped.  There  has  been  an 
occasional  exception,  one  that  would 
stimulate  my  imajjination  in  an  effort 
to  account  for  the  misfortune  which 
reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of  wield- 
ing: scrubbing:  brush,  duster  and  broom 
in  such  a  place  as  this. 

You  may  be  sure  that  all  these  wom- 
en are  selected  principally  on  the 
qualification  that  their  physical 
strenp:th  is  equal  to  the  drudgery  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform  and  endure. 
No  weakling'  would  long  survive  this 
wearing:  labor. 

Among:  these  women  came  one  who 
excited  my  curiosity^  and  sympathy.  I 
felt  instinctively  when  I  first  saw  her 
in  the  hall,  sleeves  rolled  to  the  elbow, 
a  pail  of  warm  suds  in  one  hand  and  a 
broom  in  the  other,  that  she  was  one 
of  the  dramatis  personae  in  one  of  the 
innumerable  trag:edies  —  lived  thru 
rather  than  acted — so  common  to  hu- 
manity. And  I  was  sure  of  it  on  a  later 
occasion  when  I  heard  her  say  in  well 
modulated  tones  to  her  work  com- 
panion, as  if  commenting:  on  some  state- 
ment made  by  the  other:  "Yes,  if  it 
were  true."  Perhaps  it  was  only  my 
fancy,  but  it  pleased  me  to  think  that 
the  exactitude  of  the  Eng-lish  of  this 
tall  handsome  woman  of  forty  was  not 
an  accident.  The  form  in  which  the  re- 
ply was  couched  seemed  to  modify  what 
was  doubtless  a  dogmatic  assertion  of 
the  other  woman — always  a  gracious 
thing.  There  were  other  small  evidences 
of  superiority- — a  shapely  head  and 
forehead,  hair  simply  but  becomingly 
arranged,  erect  posture  and  graceful 
carriage. 

This  is  one  of  the  charwomen  we 
have  had  on  our  floor  to  whom  I  never 
spoke.  She  went  about  her  duties, 
averting  her  eyes  whenever  she  met 
one  of  the  tenants  in  the  hall,  and  un- 
less one  of  them  had  good  reason  to 
speak  to  her  on  some  matter  connected 
with  her  work,  and  there  are  few  such 
reasons,  it  seemed  an  imposition,  a  tak- 


ing advantage  of  her  position,  to  ad- 
dress her.  So,  of  course,  I  never  knew 
in  the  remotest  degree,  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  had  brought  her 
fortunes  so  low.  But  1  felt  that  some 
man  was  mainly  responsible,  and  that 
life  insurance,  wisely  employed  at  the 
right  time,  would  have  saved  her.  This 
applies  to  the  fathers,  sons  and  hus- 
bands of  all  women,  whether  they  have 
or  have  not  been  trained  to  earn  their 
own  living. 

There  is  a  small  picture  on  a  card 
which  comes  into  my  hands  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  has  been  coming  for  some 
years  past.  In  the  foreground  is  the  sit- 
ting figure  of  a  worn  and  weary  wom- 
an with  uprolled  sleeves,  her  head 
resting  against  the  base  of  a  marble 
column,  her  right  hand  grasping  a 
scrubbing  brush;  by  her  side  on  the 
tiled  paving  is  the  pail  of  water  and 
the  wiping  cloth.  In  the  background  is 
another  column  and  the  broad  sweep  of 
a  flight  of  marble  steps.  Underneath  the 
latest  of  these  pictures  received  i  find 
the  following  legend: 

MOTHER 

Yet  He  Failed  to  See  the  Value  of 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

When  my  eyes  fell  on  that  card  this 
morning,  my  mind  immediately  went 
back  to  the  charwoman  I  have  so  halt- 
ingly described.  Intelligent,  perhaps 
well  educated  and  refined,  there  was  no 
service  she  could  so  readily  render  in 
exchange  for  bread  and  shelter  as  that 
which  lay  within  the  compass  of  her 
superb  physical  endowments.  The  wom- 
en of  the  home,  those  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  some  business  occupa- 
tion, are  peculiarly  helpless  when 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  especial- 
ly if  they  have  reached  or  past  the 
age  of  forty.  There  are  few  wage- 
earning  places  open  to  them.  Whatever 
their  intellectual  qualifications  may  be, 
their  lack  of  experience  and  training 
serve  as  gates  that  shut  them  out  of 
positions  in  which  the  labor  is  light  and 
the  pay  fair.  Thus  many  of  them  must 
enlist  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
the  world's  drudges — who  do  its  hard, 
dirty  and  poorly  paid  work. 

These  are  the  people  for  whom  life 
insurance  performs  its  noblest  service 
— these  women  and  their  helpless  little 
ones.  It  preserves  their  homes,  keeps 
them  together,  and  provides  education 
and  training  for  the  children,  enabling 
the  boys  in  a  few  years  to  fit  themselves 
as  home-keepers  and  defenders. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  charwoman  of 
whom  I  have  written  deserved  a  better 
fafe  than  that  I  witnessed.  I  imagine 
she  was  the  mother  of  children  and,  of 
cour.se,  I  conclude  that  their  father  was 
dead.  Certain  it  is  ho  loft  them  t»o  in- 
surance. 

How  many  prospective  charwomen  do 
you  know? 
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AN    INTERESTING   COMPARISON 

Here  is  a  curious  and  interesting- 
fact:  Each  soldier  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg had  the  same  chance  of  sur- 
viving that  bloody  engagement  as  a 
man  now  forty-nine  years  old  has  of 
reaching  the  age  of  fifty-three.  A 
writer  in  Field  Notes,  publishc"  by  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  after  studying-  the  question, 
concludes  that  the  chances  of  death  in 
battle  are  not  so  great  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. He  uses  the  experience  at  Get- 
tysburg, cited  above,  and  continues: 

"But  what  a  difference  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  these  chances.  We  are  such 
slaves  to  our  emotions  that  no  one  can 
contemplate  entering  battle,  with  all 
its  shocks  to  the  feelings,  except  under 
a  keen  realization  of  the  probability  of 
death.  We  would  pay  almost  any  pos- 
sible price  for  life  insurance.  But  elimi- 
nate the  imag-ination  of  battle  pictures, 
take  out  the  emotional  factor,  and  we 
pass  age  forty-nine  with  the  most  se- 
rene confidence  that  we  shall  live  to  be 
fifty-three.  Yet  our  chances  of  doing  so 
are  no  better  than  the  chance  of  sur- 
viving this  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Civil 
War." 

He  brings  it  closer  home  when  he 
asks  the  insurable  man:  "You  know 
something  of  the  horrors  of  battle.  If 
you  knew  that  this  week  you  would 
have  to  fight  thru  a  bloody  battle,  like 
Gettysburg,  would  you  sign  the  appli- 
cation for  insurance  to  protect  your 
family?" 

A  li.st  of  twenty-one  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  has  been  prepared  showing 
the  death  rate  per  1000  of  those  en- 
gaged alongside  a  column  showing  the 
equivalent  risk  in  life.  Here  it  is: 


Equivalent 
risk  in  life 


Death  rate 
Battle  per  1000 

Fi rat    Bull   Run 40.7  Age  26  to  31 

='"'"*'    • : 42.2  ••  30  to  3.5 

Seven   Pines    26.1  "  48  to  .50 

Seven   fJays 27.1  "  36  to  39 

Second    Bull    Run 45.4  "  3.5  to  40 

Antietam     39.7  -  40  to  44 

^^■"7^'"*   25.6  "  32  to  35 

Fredenf:k«hurK     18.1  ••  55  to  56 

Ohancellorsiville    20.3  "  42  to  44 

Oettyf,bur(f     55.5  -  49  to  53 

Virkn\,Mrie     (Cam.)     42.0  "  42  to  46 

Stored    River    50.0  "  47  to  51 

ChirkannaiJtra    47.6  "  23  to  29 

Chattunr^ifca    20.5  "  42  to  44 

WiM<Tn«(«     31.2  •■  42  to  45 

Spottaylvania    44.3  "  83  to  38 

O.Ul    HarU.r    33.O  "  28  to  32 

Atlanta    fCam.)    59.2  "  39  to  45 

W,nrh«.ter    26.9  "  35  to  38 

C*dar    Creek     27.9  "  37  to  40 

''""hville      14.g  ".  62  to  53 


A.  R.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C— You 
doubtleH.s  mean  the  New  York  Life  Jn- 
■urance  and  Tru.st  Company.  It  has  not 
tran.Hactftd  a  life  in.furanrf;  huHine.ss  for 
many  years,  and  there  remain  in  force 
but  two  policieH  for  |r,000.  ft  Ih,  how- 
ever, a  large  and  prosperous  trust  com- 
pany. 

J.  W.  W.,  Cincinnati,  Ohlf>— Roth  are 
IC't^if]  forripariier-t  and  equally  entitled  to 
your  'onfider.re.  You  must  decide  the 
fjuestion  yours«;lf, 

T.  ,;.,  Hi.  Paul,  Minn.— According  to 
an  examination  recently  made  by  the 
New  York  Insurance  rn;partment  as  of 
June  t'.O,  lf>H,  the  net  surplus  of  the 
company  mentioned  was  %2:,H,(\1H.\',. 


Fair  Play  in  Tdephone  Rates 


IT  is  human  nature  to  resent 
paying  more  than  anyone  else 
and  to  demand  cheap  telephone 
service  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
providing  it. 

But  service  at  a  uniform  rate 
wrouldn't  be  cheap. 

It  would  simply  mean  that 
those  making  a  few  calls  a  day 
w^ere  paying  for  the  service  of 
the  merchant  or  corporation 
handling  hundreds  of  calls. 

That  w^ouldn't  be  fair,  would 
it?  No  more  so  than  that  you 
should  pay  the  same  charge  for 
a  quart  of  milk  as  another  pays 
for  a  gallon. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness, the  telephone  should  reach 
every  home,  office  and  business 
place.  To  put  it  there,  rates  must 
be  so  graded  that  every  person 
may  have  the  kind  of  service  he 
requires,  at  a  rate  he  can  easily 
afford. 

Abroad,  uniform   rates  have 


been  tried  by  the  government- 
owned  systems  and  have  so 
restricted  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone that  it  is  of  small  value. 

The  great  majority  of  Bell 
subscribers  actually  pay  less 
than  the  average  rate.  There  are 
a  few  who  use  the  telephone 
in  their  business  for  their  profit 
who  pay  according  to  their  use, 
establishing  an  average  rate 
higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers. 

To  make  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  increasing  the  price 
to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

All  may  have  the  service  they 
require,  at  a  price  which  is  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  use  each 
makes  of  the  telephone. 

These  are  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service  and 
the  largest  number  of  telephones 
in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


CHARTKRED    1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  ot  IVcw  York 

4r5-4T    WALL    ."S  IKLLT 

CAPITAL,  «2,000.000  SlRPiX'S  AND  LNDIVIDI-D  PROIITS,  $11,151944  23 

THK    '-•^^'W'-AN^j^ACTH   A»  KXK^UTO^^^^  TRU8TKK.  OUARniAN,    DKPOS- 

IXAKY  O*  OOURr  M0NKY8.  and  In  oIIk.t  roooKtiiz.id  ti  nut  oiipiicltliiH 

•'""*»,•''"•"•;'•■'•    '^'"'■'■•"l    rates  or.   -IrposiU    .m.l  l.oMs,  ,„;,„;,«,•«  ,n,.liMvsl.H  MH.ncy,  Hrcinitics 
,.nf|    r,tl,rr    p.op.  ,ty,   real    or    personal,    /or    inrlivi.hials.    c.sl:it<-»   an,l    corporations. 

EDWARD  W.   SHET.nON     Prraldont 
WIl'IJiMHOW  Vv.V^l  '^     Vlo«.P:..,i,|.nt  Wir.I  RED  J.    WORCESTER.   Soorotary 

WILLIAMSON   PLLL,   /\    ,  ,tant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS.   2(1  A.«i.tant  Sooretary 

TRUSTEES 

JOMN  A.  STIWAkT.CIwlimaii  ol  ll.r,.r<l 
I  I  WIS  CASS  I.I  I, VAKI)       (,l'OI((,l'.   [      KIVIS 

I  ^/'A^J,-.!'^''"  Ai<iiii;i<  (jin<ri'.i 

){^1\  y",""<"'V  Wd.l.lAM  M.  KIN-,SI  IV 

;i^^vV,'i^-J'"'' '•'""*        will  lAM    SI  I  WAK  1 
•   IIMJS'  IV   Kl  IM-  llt.m  H  Mill    ; 


WM.  KorKi'f'i'i.r.i'i! 

Wll  I  lAM   I.    SI.OANI 
I  I'AMK    IVMA-. 
(AVI|.  ,  SIM  I.MAN 
1"HS   I,   I'lll'l    (•  , 


rci'KTON  I..  WINTIIKOP 
'■iiKNM.MIs  N.   III.ISS.    IK. 
[AMI'S     III  NKV  W.  .Ir  I'OKl'Sr 
Kiil'.l.    I,  (,AMMII  1, 
I'll)     VM     VIN(  I  NT  AMiPK 

'  HAS     I  Kill  K    nm  jiMAN 
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The  ANGELUS  Player-Piano 
Is  Your  Royal  Road  to  Music 

THE  ANGELUS  provider.you  with  all  the  skill— the  technique  bt  tht>  most  accona- 
plishcd  piarasL  Moto  than  this,  it  gives  you  a  simple  Ruidc  to  the  way  each  piece 
should  be  interpreted  and  a  marvelous  means  by  wliich  you  yourself  can  acconipUsh  JL 

THE  WAY  i-i  through  the  Artistyle  roU  markinKS.  The  three  characterB  "A"  (Accel- 
erando), "R '  (Ritard),  "T  (Tempo),  spell  art  lor  you  in  the  laiiguage  of  music  as  well 
ai>  conversation.  The  correct  tempo  or  phrasing  of.  every  note  te  indicated  for  you— 
while  the  change  of  the  line  of  characters  from  left  to  right  indicates  the  varying 
degrees  of  loud  and  soft. 

THE  MEANS.  The  marvelouB  Phrasing  Lever  (patented  and  uxclu.sive  to  the 
ANGELUS!  is  the  "means"  by  which  you  may  follow  the  "viray"  indicated  by  the 
Artistyle.  The  slightest  piessure  on  this  marvelous  device  will  affect  all  tlic  variations 
of  tempo,  all  the  delicate  nuances  that  go  to  make  up  artistic  piano  playing. 

THE   HUMAN   TOUCH 

Tb«  ANGELUS  U  tke  Ooly  Player  That  Comparei  With  Hand  Playiog 
because  it  is  the  only  complete  and  perfect  player.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  Melodant  that  accents  the  melody,  and  the  Su.staining 
Pedal  Device,  both  self-acting— while  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics 

give  exactly  the   same   touch  as  the   human  finger. 

* 

(Caab«.Angcliu — Qrun^  904  lipriichts        Li&d«aMa  &  Son*  AngoKi* — Upri^hL 

EjBvnoo  An^cltu — GrarMfA  Ai\d  Uprights.     An««lu«  Pkuo^ An  Upright  txult  CJiprcMly  (or  the  Angeluv. 
In  C*nailu — The  GoorJay-AoseUu  an<i  Ans'tuA'Piana 

Any  of  t/tmte  iiiMtrumnnU  can  b*  piaytd  by  hanJ  in  tht  umai  manntr. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 


233  Reg«nt  Street,  LONDON 


i&7? 


A^eoocs  ftH  over  th«  worW. 


T^h 


•^t\i^h  at  'Tw  • 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 


PRICES  OF  LAND  CUT  IN  HALF  FOR  FIRST  50  BUYERS 
22  1-2  CENTS  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 

OR  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  HOUSE  LIVE  IN  IT 

for  6  Months  or  a  Year  to  See  How  You    Like  It.      The  House,  Location,  the  Character  of 
t/ie /'eo/>ie  around  you,  etc.,  and  avoid   tlie   risk  of  dissatisfaction.     This  is  the  plan  we  have  at 


Price  $4  700. 

ent  cut  in  price  and  save  one-half — ihen  have  built  a  house  to  suit  you. 
details. upon  request. 


LITTLE  NECK 
HILLS 

on  the  North  Shore  Hills  of 
Long  Island,  27  minutes  ('om 
the  Pennsylvania  Station 
where  we  have  1  new  bunga- 
low and  1  attractive  house 
that  can  be  rented.  Others 
for  sale  only — on  very  easy 
terms.  All  the  rent  you  have 
paid,  less  your  carrying 
charges  is  credited  to  you. 
Or  buy  your  land  at  the  pres- 


Office  on  property 
open  every  day 


cMij 


Price  isb/bu. 
We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further 

31   Nassau  Street,  N.   Y. 


PEBBLES 

.\iiih«isl  ('i.llt'{;f  is  lo  t'slahlisli  11  "chair 
•  il  rtiiiiiiion  .si'iiM'."  It  inii.v  piiivf  (lilliciilt 
l<»  liil  it.     L'hitilvHtun  \eus  and  (htitriir. 

.Vjjf  <<iiii('s  on  as  ini|»cic«'|)tibly  as  a  cake 
of  soap  ilisappfurs ;  l)iit  liiially  tin-  ciikf  of 
.soap  (lisa|>i)cars.-    N.    W.   JJoue'n   Moiitiilif. 

Aland  Is  (ii-rtif  Siiiillicrs  a  fricnil  of 
i  oiiisV 

lU'itlia  Yi's.  What  lia.s  slic  hccn  sa.viiin 
about   ineV — Life. 

Iliiirifd  Strann;<'r  (accostiuK  K<'lf<'i'  in 
the  stri'ct)  Would  yon  mind  Idling  mt- 
liow    far   it   is   to   tin*  station? 

(itdf  Kntlinsiast-  Oh,  iihoni  a  full  drive, 
llirc'c   bra«8ie«,   and  a  putt. — Golf. 

TiHcillc — Karl,  I  wtint  to  ask  yon  one 
ijiu'stion. 

Karl  Why,    what    is   it,   swcctiicart  V 

Lniiilc  Karl,  if  yon  had  iicvci-  met  nic, 
would    you    have   loved    me   just   the   saineV 

Ijddicti'   Home  Journal. 

"Pwiis   a   siimnipr   hotel, 

|{(M)nis   all    taken,    for.sootb. 
Mnt    I    dill    pretty    well 

In    the    telephone    booth. 
It    was   stuffy,    I    know. 

Hut   I   ovei'looked   that. 
It    I'eminded   me   so 

Of  my  own   little  Hat. 

—  Lousirillc    Courier- Journal. 

LE     .MOT    JUSTE 

I  may  add  that  not  only  the  shooting  of 
prisoners  but  the  burnluK  of  them  alive  has 
l)eeu  commended  b.\-  a  portion  of  the  (Jer- 
man  press,  tlio  it  is  fair  to  say  that  other 
portions  consider  these  measures  excessive. 
-Dcs/Kitck  from  Copenhagen  to  the  Lon- 
don Timc.i. 

This  characterization  of  burning  alive  is 
hardly  "excessive." 

"Wasn't  King  John  a  wioked  man?"  said 
tlie  professor's  little  diiughter  the  other 
evening.  "He  used  to  run  over  jH'ople  with 
his  motor-cars." 

The  professor  was  puzzled.  "Haven't  you 
made  a  mistake?"  he  iiKiuired  doubtfully. 
"Surely  your  tesicher  didn't  tell  you  that?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she  did.  She  told  us  that  King 
.lohn  ground  down  the  people  with  his 
t.ixis." — Town  and  Country. 

A  girl  who  saw  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
the  fii-st  time  was  standing  on  the  betich 
gazing  dreamily  over  the  expanse  of  foam- 
ing water. 

"So    this    is    the    first    time    that    you've 
ever  seen  the  oceiin."  said  her  escort. 
"Yes,  the  very  first  time." 
"And   what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"Ah  I"   she   sighed   in   ecstasy,    "it   smells 
just   like   oysters." — National   Food   Maga- 
zine. 


I 


'red  tape"  is 


feelings  on  his 
wrote    to    his 


have 


suffered. 

f 


dis- 
late 

von 


A  story  of  the  wonders  of 
told   by   the   "Regiment." 

In  giving  vent  to  his 
charge,  an  old  soldier 
colonel : 

"Sir— After   what   I 
c:ui  tell  the  Army  to  go  to 

In  due  course  he  received  the  following: 

"Sir — Any  suggestions  or  intpiiries  as  to 
iiiovt>ments  of  troops  must  be  enter"d  on 
Army  F'orm  12.'>XYZ.  a  copy  t>f  which  I 
enclose." — Army  and  Nary  Journal. 

NEWS   FROM   THE   FRONT 

The  Allies  at  the  Germans  lunged 
And  won  ji  fight  .it  Name-Kxpunged. 
Hut  swiftly  reiiiforcentents  came 
From    (lerman-t^ensor-t^aumvl-the-Ntinio. 
And  French's  armv  was  defeated 
Fptm  the  field  of  IMace-Peletetl. 
From  Town-Hlue-l'encilleil.  lovely  sihU. 
The  IHilans  galloped,  fierce  and  hot. 
Hut  hundreds  bit  the  dust  and  grass 
In     IMttce  Tress- Hureau\Vouhl-Not-r)M!S. 
The  hottest  work  in  all  the  field 
Hurst  round   l.ocality-Concejiled. 
To  understand  these  frightfvil  scraiKs. 
Pray,  reader,  please  consult  the  maps,      mm 
—  Don    \taniuiit    in    the    A  tic     YorW^ 
tU'vninji  Nh»». 
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JUST 


WORD 


The  first  of  the  series  of  eight  arti- 
cles describing  the  difficulties  of  the 
past  hundred  years  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  this  country  and  the  manner  of 
their  peaceful  settlement  will  appear  in 
the  Christmas  Number  dated  Decem- 
ber 21 — the  nearest  issue  to  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814.  The 
articles  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Pres- 
ton W.  Slosson,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  each  is  compact,  comprehensive, 
and  of  very  timely  interest  in  this  time 
of  the  Great  War.  The  Independent  of- 
fers to  every  school  in  the  United  States 
a  Chautauqua  Peace  Centenary  Medal, 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  based 
on  the.se  articles.  Full  details  as  to  this 
Prize  Contest  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication. 

This  is  the  kind  of  letter  we  like  to 
see.  It  comes  from  Honolulu:  "During 
your  campaign  to  increase  the  subscrip- 
tion list  it  was  my  privilege  to  add  the 
names  of  several  friends.  It  may  inter- 
est you  to  know  that  during  one  after- 
noon a  few  days  ago  three  of  these 
friends  thanked  me  for  having  remem- 
bered them  and  txprest  their  admira- 
tion of  your  publication.  Enclosed 
plea.se  find  check  covering  ten  'To  the 
F]nd  of  the  War'  subscriptions." 

The  President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
says  in  a  personal  letter:  "I  have 
been  intending  to  write  you  to  express 
my  own  appreciation  of  the  strength, 
bread* h  and  wisdom  of  The  Independent 
as  it  now  appears.  I  trust  it  will  abun- 
dantly advance  and  greatly  prosper." 

Hrief  Bits  from  Recent  Letters:  "My 
freshman  boy  at  Harvard  writes  that 
he  doesn't  see  how  he  can  jjossibly  get 
along  without  The  Independent.  .  .  ." 
"I  am  a  stewardc  s,  more  on  ;.ea  than 
on  land.  I  finrl  TIh!  Indefxfidcnt's  arti 
cles  the  most  ro\\n\>](:,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  the  best  written  of  any  mag- 


azine that  I  read,  indeed  .so  much  so 
that  I  get  six  extra  copies  to  lend  out, 
that  I  may  have  my  personal  copy  for 
filing.  .  .  ."  "You  conduct  a  newspaper 
and  you  have  done  well  to  let  all  speak. 
Truth  never  suffers  in  this  way.  Your 
illustrations  also  have  been  excellent: 
in  short,  in  the  language  of  the  street, 
'you  have  done  a  good  job.'  " 

"It  is  very  clearly  recognized  in  Eng- 
land," writes  Sydney  Brooks,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  The  Independent, 
in  an  article  to  be  published  October  26, 
"that  there  is  reserved  for  the  United 
States  in  this  war  a  part  that  will  test, 
as  it  has  never  been  tested  before,  the 
capacity   of   American   statesmanship." 

CALENDAR 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  October  22  and  2S. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Col- 
lege Settlement  at  05  Rivington  street,  New 
York  City,  is  to  be  celebrated  on  October 
31.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  testimonial 
fund  of  $100,000. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  will  meet  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  December  9-12. 

Barnard  College,  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary on  JSiovemher  5. 

World's  Ttemperance  Sunday  will  be  ob- 
served on  November  8  in  most  of  the  states. 

The  twelfth  annual  Philadelphia  Water 
Color  exhibition  wUl  be  held  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  jVo- 
vemhcr  8  to  December  IS. 

From  November  9  to  13  will  be  held  the 
fourth  American  Road  Congress,  at  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  J.  S.  Pennybacker,  Colo- 
rado Building,   Washington,  D.  C,  is  sec-- 

retary. 

The  niiiuial  convention  of  the  National 
Sufl'rage  Association  will  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville, November  12  to  It. 

A  Business  Efficiency  Exposition  is  to 
be  lield  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  November 
I  'i  to  21,  by  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the 
American   Institute  of  Banking. 

The  sixth  annual  Methodist  Missionary 
Conference  will  be  lield  at  Battle  Creek, 
Micliigaii,  November  17-20. 

A  Colonial  lOxliihition  at  Samarang, 
.Java,  will  continue  to  November,  191^.  It 
is  to  "give  a  conipreliensive  picture  of  the 
I>ut<-li  Indies  in  their  present  prosperous 
condition  .-ittained  since  the  restoration  of 
Dutch  rule  in   1814." 

All  international  horse  show  is  sched- 
uled at  Ciiicago  for  November  28  to  Decem- 
ber f). 

The  fifth  International  C^ongress  of  tho 
American  Ilei)ui»lics  will  hold  its  opening 
session  on  November  29  at  Santiago,  (.hile. 
It  will  be  in  session  for  several  weeks,  ad- 
journing aiiout  New  Year's,  1915. 

The  American  rui)lic  Ilealtli  Association 
hohls  its  forty-second  annual  convention  at 
.IiK'k.sonvilie,  Florida,  November  SO-Dcccm- 
hcr   (l. 

The  l<'rith  iiiiiiual  convention  of  the 
Ainrrican  Civic  AKsociatioii  will  lie  h(>I(I  nt 
VVasiiington,  I).  C.,  on  Ihirinber  2,  3  and  //. 

The  march  of  the  new  form  of  city  gov- 
erniiii'nt  is  so  ra|)id  that  a  City  Managers' 
Convention  is  to  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  on  Drrember  2,  3  and  //.  C.  10.  Ash- 
iHiriM'r,  r-ily  manager  of  Springfield,  is  in 
charge. 

The  National  .Snciety  for  the  Fromotlon 
of  Indiislriai  Education  will  be  liekl  at 
llichniond,    Virginia,   December  9-12. 

TIk-  clr-vcnth  aiiiiuM)  coiiventioii  of  the 
Aincrjcaii  Uoa<l  lluilderH'  AHHocinlion,  the 
filth  (Jond  Ifoads  < '(inference,  arnj  the  sixth 
urnnial  exhibit  ioti  of  machinery  and  tnii 
tciiiils  will  take  |>hic<*  in  the  International 
Amphitheater,   ('hicago,    December   I >i  17. 
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FORSWORN! 


ONCE  more  the  brave  little  land  of  Belgium 
writhes  beneath  the  blows  of  the  invader.  A 
ceaseless  hail  of  destruction  beats  upon  the 
ancient  and  well-loved  city  of  Antwerp.  The 
skies  redden  with  the  flames  of  burning  homes,  the  air 
shudders  with  the  wailing  of  the  wounded  and  the  moan- 
ing of  the  homeless. 

Out  of  the  city  by  a  narrow  way  stumbles  and  stag- 
gers a  pitiable  host,  women,  children,  the  aged,  the  sick, 
the  crippled.  The  hideous  explosions  of  the  shells  from 
the  giant  guns  behind  them  galvanize  their  weakness 
into  spasmodic  effort.  Homeless  and  harried  they  face  a 
menacing  fate.  Their  hands  are  empty,  their  mouths  cry 
to  be  filled.  Their  minds  are  palled  by  a  black  mist  of 
terror  and  despair.  Their  souls  call  upon  the  God  of 
mercies  for  succor. 

Antwerp  is  falling — has  already  fallen. 


And  why,  forsooth? 

Because  Germany  "could  not  wait."  Because  the  War 
Lord  and  his  counsellors  had  long  since  chosen,  for  the 
assault  upon  his  ancient  foe,  this  path  over  the  pros- 
trate body  of  the  people  he  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
to  protect. 

When  the  Great  War  is  over,  the  cold,  calm  mind  of 
history  will  weigh  out  the  measures  of  responsibility 
and  apportion  them  among  the  nations.  Today  men  may 
only  prophesy  what  that  apportionment  will  be. 

But  when  the  day  of  reckoning  shall  come  there  will 
be  found  indelibly  written  on  the  page  against  the  Ger- 
man nation  a  fateful  list:  Liege,  Louvain,  Termonda, 
Malines,  Namur,  Alost,  Mons,  Antwerp. 

And  the  page  will  bear  the  ineffaceable  stain  of  a  bar 
sinister,  inscribed  with  a  motto  of  faithlessness  and 
contempt,  "A  scrap  of  paper." 


WHAT     MIGHT     MAKES     RIGHT? 


WHEN  the  Great  War  is  over  the  world  will  be 
staggered  to  discover  how  much  has  been  de- 
stroyed besides  life  and  property.  Already  there  is  some 
realization  of  the  irreparable  loss  of  art  possessions  of 
the  race.  Here  and  there  no  doubt  individuals  have  re- 
flected also  upon  what  it  means  to  cut  off  scientific  in- 
vestigations in  progress,  creative  impulses  that  never 
will  find  realization.  But  it  will  be  when  the  work  of 
recreating  civilization  is  taken  up  that  the  full  extent 
of  the  devastation  wrought  will  fall  with  appalling  force 
upon  the  human  mind. 

The  world  can  never  be  what  it  was  beginning  to  be 
when  the  conflict  began.  Thruout  history  social  evolu- 
tion has  proceeded,  as  Lester  F.  Ward  was  fond  of  in- 
sisting, not  along  straight  lines  of  growth  like  the  main 
stem  of  a  pine  tree,  but  irregularly,  like  a  vine  which, 
finding  its  progress  one  way  impossible,  buds  and 
branrhe.H  in  any  other  line  of  least  resistance.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  have  come  to  one  of  these  fateful  checks 
in  their  development.  In  directions  that  were  not  thought 
of  five  years  ago  the  new  collective  life  of  mankind  must 
now  go  on.  Plans  that  were  alive  with  hope  and  promise 
have  gone  into  the  wreckage  of  the  past.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  imagination  to  picture  the  extent  to  which  the 
ways  of  a  world  now  to  be  reshaped  will  difl'er  from  th" 
ways  of  the  world  that  is  gone. 

One  clue,  one  indication  only,  affords  guidance  to 
our  Hpeculation.H  upon  the  general  direction  that  the 
new  trial  and  error  experiments  of  the  nations  will  tal". 
It  has  become  clearly  evident  that  one  of  th<;  higj'<"'* 
things  at  stake  in  this  war.  perhaps  the  biggest  thinj/, 


is  the  system  of  moral  ideas  and  practises  upon  which 
civilized  society  has  hitherto  securely  rested.  The  en- 
lightened and  decent  part  of  mankind  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  assuming  without  argument  that  moral  right 
and  temporary  expediency  are  different  things.  It  had 
become  confident  in  the  feeling  that  truth,  straightfor- 
ward dealing,  personal  and  national  honor  are  of  su- 
preme value,  to  be  defended  under  all  circumstances  and 
at  any  cost.  This  scheme  of  morals  has  been  assailed. 
Already  for  many  years  it  had  been  referred  to  now  and 
again  as  "the  old  morality,"  and  here  and  there  one  met 
with  the  assertion  that  a  "new  morality"  grown  out  of 
our  newer  science,  and  altogether  superior,  was  to  take 
its  place. 

When,  however,  a  lunatic  named  Nietzsche  formulated 
the  new  moral  philosophy,  his  cardinal  thesis  was  not  at 
first  taken  seriously  by  sane  people.  The  contention  that 
"mi^ht  makes  right"  did  not  seem  to  offer  anything  new. 
Machiavelli  and  his  political  disciples,  it  had  been  sup- 
posed, had  presented  uljout  all  that  could  be  offered  in 
defense  and  exposition  of  that  doctrine.  This  proved  to 
be  a  mistake.  Nietzsche  had  heard  of  Darwin,  and  he 
believed  that  he  discovered  ip  the  teaching  that  evolu- 
tion proceeds  thru  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the 
strong  survive  and  the;  weak  perish  a  new  and  impreg- 
nably  scientific  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Mach- 
iavellian view.  The  idea  of  strength,  brutal,  conciuering, 
and  uncon()uerable  took  full  po.'isession  of  his  insane 
mind.  Hut  his  was  a  mind  of  g(;nius,  as  many  an  insane 
mind  has  been,  gifted  with  powtjrs  of  expression  that 
fascinated  minds  by  no  means  insane  or  contem[)Ml)le. 
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His  arguments  began  to  receive  attention,  and  presently, 
AA  we  now  knitw,  to  win  adherents  not  by  thousands 
merely,  but  by  hundreds  ot  thousands  and  niHlions. 

One  party  tu  the  awful  struggle  now  going  on  rests 
its  case  frankly  on  the  Nietzschean  philosophy.  The  con- 
quering nation,  this  side  declares,  is  the  only  moral  na- 
tion. It  only  has  the  power  to  live,  to  do  things,  to 
achieve.  The  weak  individual  must  go  down  before  the 
superman.  The  small  states,  the  weak  nations,  not  only 
have  no  rights  that  the  strong  are  bound  to  respect;  they 
are  essentially  evil;  they  cumber  the  ground;  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  either 
to  destroy  them  or  to  subjugate  and  regenerate  them. 
Therefore  treaties  that  obstruct  the  designs  of  the  val- 
iant are  scraps  of  paper.  Words  of  honor  are  children's 
prattle.  Suffering  has  no  claim.  Pity  is  the  only  original, 
essential  and  unforgivable  sin. 

This  is  the  morality  that  we  are  frankly  and  somewhat 
stridently  warned  is  to  supersede  the  "old"  morality 
when  the  collective  superman  has  subjugated  Europe  and 
America  and  has  entered  in  full  swing  upon  the  God- 
commanded  task  of  imposing  a  superior  culture  upon 
the  human  race. 

In  view  of  the  industry  with  which  this  new  morality 
is  being  preached  just  now  in  America  we  may  be 
pardoned,  we  trust,  for  calling  attention  to  an  examina- 
tion of  its  claims  that  was  made  some  years  before  thi.s 
war  loomed  as  an  immediate  possibility,  and  which 
therefore  was  uncolored  by  the  partizan  feeling  which 
now  inevitably  mingles  with  fresh  argument. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Professor  Giddings  in  a 
study  of  the  forces  that  make  for  war  and 
peace,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  De- 
mocracy and  Empire,  made  a  critical  examination  of 
the  claim  of  the  Nietzschean  morality  to  acceptance  as 
scientific,  and  legitimately  derivative  from  evolutionist 
doctrine.  The  major  premise  from  which  Nietzsche's 
conclusions  were  drawn  Professor  Giddings  held  must 
be  conceded.  There  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  it 
does  doom  to  nervous  disorder  and  ultimate  extinction 
those  family  and  racial  stocks  that  are  persistently  weak 
or  unsound  in  a  purely  physiological  sense.  "Beyond  any 
doubt,  physiological  power,  physiological  vigor,  is  the 
only  enduring  basis  of  human  excellence.  Any  contrary 
doctrine  is  a  form  of  the  self-destructive  philosophy  that 
existence  is  an  evil."  The  error,  then,  of  Nietzsche  and 
his  disciples  is  not  in  their  assumption  of  this  major 
premise.  It  lies  in  a  totally  inadequate  conception  of  the 
myriad  forms  in  which  physiological  power  may  mani- 
fes  itself  thru  that  process  of  differentiation  which 
is  an  essential  phase  of  all  true  evolution.  And  because 
differentiation  is  an  essential  phase,  the  maxim  that 
might  makes  right  in  the  abstract  form  in  which  wo 
commonly  hear  it  quoted  is  neither  true  nor  untrue,  but 
only  meaningless.  Might  makes  right  or  makes  wrong 
according  to  the  form  of  the  might.  "Might  differenti- 
ated, physiological  power  manifesting  itself  thru  un- 
numbered different  channels  duly  coordinated — this 
might  makes  right  and  is  right.  Might  crude,  undiffer- 
entiated, contending  against  might  differentiated  and 
organized,  makes  for  wrong  and  is  wrong." 

For  example,  without  quite  saying  so,  Nietzsche  un- 
critically assumes  the  savage  to  be  a  stronger  man  than 
an  intelligent  business  or  professional  man  or  compe- 
tent artizan  in  a  civilized  community.  Actually,  how- 


ever, the  investigator  would  have  to  search  long  and  far 
to  find  a  savage  who,  day  after  day  for  ten  hours  a  day 
and  SIX  days  in  the  week  could  strike  the  number  of 
blows  on  an  anvil  regularly  struck  by  an  ordinai-y  black- 
smith in  an  American  country  village.  And  the  amount 
of  mere  physical  energy,  irrespective  of  skill,  that  is  ex- 
pended night  after  night  by  an  average  violin  player  in 
a  good  modern  orchestra  not  one  savage  in  ten  thousand 
would  be  capable  of  storing  up  and  giving  forth.  Or, 
once  more,  it  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  the  savage  could  be  found  whose  power  to  ab- 
sorb and  give  forth  energy  in  the  slightest  degree  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  business  manager  "of  a  great  mod- 
ern railway  system. 

How  far,  then,  does  the  distribution  and  differentia- 
tion of  might  extend?  Obviously  in  the  higher  civiliza- 
tions to  all  the  activities  of  intellect  and  of  emotion,  to 
art  and  to  science,  to  compassion  and  to  mutual  aid,  to 
the  creation  of  ideals,  to  the  passion  for  justice  and 
equality.  For  into  all  of  these  things  has  the  might  of 
the  human  race  been  projecting  itself  thru  the  centuries 
of  historical  evolution.  They  have  not  impaired  power 
but  have  increased  it.  This  evolution  and  this  alone  has 
been  the  development  of  might  into  right. 

The  issue  is  clearly  drawn,  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind is  in  the  balance.  Is  the  world  to  be  given  over  to 
the  might  of  savagery,  ruthless,  crude,  regarding  neither 
mercy  nor  obligation,  or  is  it  to  go  on  building  ever 
fairer  creations  by  might  converted  into  right? 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR  AND  THE   RIGHTS 
AND  PERILS  OF  NEUTRALS 

THE  diplomatic  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States — already  in  a  fair  way  toward 
harmonious  settlement — over  shipments  from  this  coun- 
try to  Holland,  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  contra- 
band of  war.  It  is  a  long  and  much  vext  question.  No 
complete  codification  of  the  rules  of  contraband  has  ever 
been  accepted  by  all  the  great  powers.  On  this  matter  of 
contraband  there  is  continuing  conflict  between  the  in- 
terests of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers.  It  is,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  difficult  for  a  nation  to  take 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  when  it  is  belligerent  that 
it  inevitably  takes  when  neutral. 

Trade  between  neutral  nations  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  go  on,  in  spite  of  war,  without  molestation.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  belligerent  nation  has  an  unquestion- 
able right  to  prevent  its  opponent  from  receiving  from 
neutral  nations  materials  for  use  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
Each  warring  power,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  enemy 
can  compel  it  to  do  so,  must  fight  it  out  on  its  own 
resources.  But  the  warring  powers  must  not  damage,  by 
any  overt  act,  the  rest  of  the  world  that  remains  neutral. 

Contraband  of  war  consists  of  goods  which,  in  fur- 
therance of  these  principles,  neutral  states  are  forbidden 
by  international  law  to  supply  to  a  belligerent.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  contraband,  absolute  and  conditional. 

Absolute  contraband  includes  materials  of  direct  ap- 
plication in  naval  and  military  armaments — guns,  cart- 
ridges, projectiles,  powder,  military  clothing  and  equip- 
ment, saddle  and  draft  horses,  warships,  armor  plate. 

Conditional  contraband  includes  articles  which  are  tit 
for,  but  not  necessarily  of  direct  application  to,  hostile 
uses.  Into  this  class  fall  foodstuffs,  forage,  money,  boots 
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and  shoes,  boats,  railway,  telegraph  and  telephone  ma- 
terial, fuel,  barbed  wire,  horse-shoes,  and  other  articles 
of  similar  character. 

The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  classes  of 
contraband  shifts  from  time  to  time,  either  because  of 
new  developments  in  inventions  and  the  art  of  war  or 
because  of  the  changing  point  of  view  of  a  particular 
power.  In  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  for  instance,  no 
such  item  as  armor  plate  would  be  found  in  the  list  of 
contraband.  On  August  5  Great  Britain  notified  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  it  has  transferred  flying  ma- 
chines from  conditional  to  absolute  contraband. 

In  1909  the  leading  naval  powers  came  together  at 
London,  on  the  invitation  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  codify  the  international  rules  in  regard  to  con- 
traband. The  Declaration  of  London  was  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  but  unfortunately  Great  Britain 
itself  has  not  ratified  this  important  document. 

In  the  Declaration  there  are  included  not  only  the 
two  lists  epitomized  above,  but  a  third,  of  articles  which 
may  not  be  declared  contraband  of  war.  This  list  in- 
cludes articles  used  exclusively  for  the  sick  or  wounded 
or  for  the  vessel  whereon  found,  raw  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
jute,  flax,  hemp  and  other  raw  material  of  textiles;  rub- 
ber, resins  and  gums;  manures,  including  nitrates  and 
phosphates;  ores,  clays,  marble,  bricks,  slates  and  tiles; 
china  and  glass,  paper  and  paper  stock,  soap,  paint  and 
varnish;  sundry  chemicals;  agricultural  and  industrial 
machinery;  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  and 
watches;  fashion  and  fancy  goods;  feathers,  hair  and 
bristles;  articles  of  household  or  office  furniture  or 
decoration. 

Two  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  London  describe 
the  fate  that  awaits  contraband,  absolute  and  condi- 
tional, when  the  neutral  ship  in  which  it  is  being  car- 
ried toward  one  belligerent  state  is  met  by  an  armed 
vessel  of  the  other  belligerent.  They  read: 

Article  30. — Absolute  contraband  is  liable  to  capture  if  it 
is  shown  to  be  destined  to  territory  belonging:  to  or  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  the  carriage  of  the  goods  is  direct  or 
entails  transshipment  or  a  subsequent  transport  by  land. 

Article  S3. — Conditional  contraband  is  liable  to  capture 
if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined  for  the  uses  of  the  armed  forces 
or  a  government  department  of  the  enemy's  state,  unless  in 
the  latter  case  the  circumstances  show  that  the  goods  can- 
not in  fact  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  progress. 

An  example  or  two  will  make  the  matter  clear.  In  con- 
.sidering  them  the  ba.sic  principle  should  be  kept  in  mind : 
Xeutrals  attempting  to  give  aid  to  a  belligerent  by  sup- 
plying him  materials  for  carrying  on  war  do  so  on  peril 
of  capture  and  confiscation  by  the  other  belligerent.  In 
this  connection  it  .should  be  remembered  that  no  re- 
."iponsibility  rests  upon  a  neutral  nation  to  prevent  the 
.shipment  of  contraband  from  its  ports  to  a  belligerent. 
The  ship  carrying  the  contraband  merely  does  so  at  its 
peril. 

A 1  American  vessel  carrying  to  a  German  port  a 
cargo  of  agricultural  machinery,  or  raw  hides,  or  paper, 
or  watches,  mu.st  remain  unmolested  by  the  British  fleet 
in  the  North  Sea,  unless  a  blockade  of  the  German  ports 
«hall  have  been  declared  by  the  British  and  maintained 
by  their  fleet. 

If  an  American  vessel  were  to  attempt  to  carry  to  a 
''/erman  port  a  cargo  of  gunpowder,  or  mules,  or  mili- 
tary uniforms,  or  armor  plate,  she  and  her  cargo  would 
be  .Hubjf,'<;t  to  capture  by  any  British  cruiser. 


If  an  American  vessel  should  sail  from  New  York  for 
Hamburg  with  a  cargo  of  barbed  wire  and  horse-shoes 
and  harness,  she  could  be  taken  into  port  by  a  British 
cruiser,  but  the  ultimate  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  confiscate  her  cargo  would  depend  upon  the  de- 
termination in  a  prize  court  of  the  question  whether  the 
cargo  were  in  fact  destined  for  the  use  of  the  German 
army. 

If  an  American  vessel  were  to  sail  from  Philadelphia 
with  a  cargo  of  coal  which  it  was  intended  to  transship 
to  a  German  warship  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  her 
cargo  would  be  subject  to  capture  by  British  cruisers; 
but  the  fact  that  the  coal  was  intended  to  be  so  trans- 
shipped must  be  definitely  established  in  the  prize  court. 

These  cases  are  simple.  There  would  probably  be  no 
room  for  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  application  to  them 
of  the  basic  principles.  For  in  each  of  these  cases  the  im- 
mediate destination  of  the  goods  is  beyond  question 
either  the  territory  or  the  armed  forces  of  a  belliger- 
ent. But  there  is  great  room  for  disagreement  as  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  and  the  respective  rights  of 
bell'gerent  and  neutral  when  the  immediate  destination 
is  a  neutral  port  but  the  ultimate  destination  an  enemy 
port 

It  is  this  question  which  is  involved  in  the  present 
diplomatic  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  had  tentatively  asserted 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  shipments  of  foodsuffs 
and  copper  from  this  country  to  Holland  on  the  assump- 
tion that  their  ultimate  destination  was  Germany  and 
their  ultimate  purpose  the  feeding  of  German  soldiers 
and  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of 
the  German  forces.  Against  this  view  the  United  States 
protested,  with  complete  success  in  regard  to  the  grain 
and  other  food  supplies  and  with  probable  success  in 
regard  to  the  copper. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  a  doctrine  whose  application 
had  been  largely  extended,  against  the  will  of  other 
nations,  by  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
doctrine  is  known  as  that  of  "continuous  voyages." 

This  doctrine  declares  that  it  is  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  contraband  goods  which  determines  whether  they 
are  subject  to  capture  or  not,  and  not  the  immediate 
destination  of  the  neutral  ship  on  which  they  are  being 
carried.  The  doctrine  was  enunciated  by  England  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  meet  the  acts  of  Amer- 
ican ship  owners  who  were  trying  to  get  around  Eng- 
land's prohibition  of  trade  in  neutral  vessels  between 
the  colonial  and  home  ports  of  England's  enemies.  It 
was  elaborated  by  the  United  States  in  1863  to  permit 
the  capture  of  contraband  being  carried  in  British  ships 
from  England  to  neutral  ports  in  the  Carribean,  but  in- 
tended, in  the  belief  of  the  American  Government,  for 
the  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  189G,  the  Institute  of  International  Law  adopted  a 
rule  embodying  the  doctrine,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Destination  to  the  enemy  is  presumed,  where  the  ship- 
ment is  to  one  of  the  enemy's  ports,  or  to  a  neutral  port,  if 
it  is  unquestionably  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  neutral 
port  was  only  a  state  towards  the  enemy  as  the  final  des- 
tination of  a  single  commercial  operation. 

But  in  the  Declaration  of  London  a  compromise  was 
effected.  The  doctrine  was  affirmed  in  relation  to  abso- 
lute contraband,  as  set  forth  in  Article  80  quoted  above. 
In  relation  to  conditional  contraband  the  doctrine  was 
affirmed   only   in   relation    to  a    nation   having   no  sea- 
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boaril.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer  oii  interna^ 
tional  law:  "Few  compromisea  are  popular  at  the  time, 
but  Home  Work  admirably  in  practise.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  fate  of  the  particular  compromise  we 
havw  just  considered." 

Great  Britain's  first  position  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
.shipments  from  this  country  to  Holland  was  a  direct 
reversal  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of 
London.  Her  yieldijitf  to  our  protest  was  a  recognition 
of  that  principle. 

It  should  be  inconceivable  that  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  allow  any  serious  (juarrel  to  arise  be- 
tween them  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War.  Both  countries 
are  lo  be  congratulated  at  the  prompt  removal  of  this 
first  cause  of  controversy. 


ON   KEEPING   A   BAROMETER 

THE  Irishman  "keeps  a  pig."  The  old  maid  "keeps 
a  cat."  It  is  much  more  fun  to  keep  a  barometer. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  more  fun  if  you  are  interested  in 
the  weather.  And  you  are.  If  you  will  not  admit  it,  you 
are  either  an  untrustworthy  witness  or  a  lusus  naturx, 
a  jest  of  nature. 

Weather  is  one  of  the  three  great  universal  experi- 
ences of  mankind.  All  men  are  born,  all  men  die,  all 
men  are  "weathered."  The  rain  falls  alike  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  or  would  if  it  were  not  that  the  unjust 
have  the  umbrellas  of  the  just.  In  winter  we  all  shiver,  in 
summer  we  all  sweat.  And  all  the  time  we  all  talk  about 
the  weather.  There  is  no  other  perfectly  common  topi<" 
of  conversation ;  because  there  is  no  other  perfectly 
common  experience.  Men  talk  to  their  fellows  about  the 
weather  not  because  they  cannot  think  of  anything  else 
to  talk  about,  but  because  it  is  the  one  thing  about  which 
they  know  that  their  fellows  have  thoughts  ready  for 
exchange. 

Since  you  will  talk  about  the  weather,  you  should  keep 
a  barometer.  It  is  better  than  a  pig,  in  that  it  produces 
nothing  that  you  can  sell,  and  you  may  therefore  know 
that  your  motives  in  keeping  it  are  unsullied  by  greed. 
It  is  better  than  a  cat  in  that  it  drinks  no  milk,  yowls 
no  yowls,  sheds  no  hair.  It  is  better  than  a  dog  in  that 
— but  no,  we  cannot  admit  it.  Nothing  is  better  than  a 
dog. 

Keeping  a  barometer  is  a  peaceful  occupation.  It 
hango  silent  on  the  wall,  demanding  nothing,  asserting 
nothing,  merely  recording  an  impalpable  fact — the  pres- 
sure of  the  air. 

But  keeping  a  barometer  is  an  exciting  occupation. 
When  you  come  down  to  breakfast  to  find  its  needle 
hovering  thru  a  narrow  arc  away  up  in  the  fair  region 
above  the  thirty  mark,  a  gentle  thrill  runs  thru  you  at 
the  thought  that  the  wonderful  weather  we  have  been 
having  is  to  continue.  When  the  needle  executes  a  two- 
inch  swoop  in  a  few  hours,  as  it  did  one  day  last  win- 
ter, you  tingle  with  the  expectation  of  the  "big  wind" 
that  is  surely  coming,  and  hurry  down  to  stoke  up  the 
furnace.  And  when  the  storm  is  still  roaring  and  the 
cheerful  little  needle  begins  to  climb,  you  know  with  a 
rebound  of  the  spirit  that  the  worst  is  over.  An  exciting 
occupation  in  its  own  quiet  way. 

An  absorbing  occupation  no  less.  The  last  thing  at 
night  when  you  have  locked  up,  put  out  the  cat,  set  the 
screen  before  the  embers  in  the  fireplace,  and  are  all 


ready  for  the  ascent  to  bed,  you  turn  to  the  faithful 
disc  on  the  wall  and  set  the  index  finger  fair  over  the 
needle.  So  when  morning  comes  and  you  stop  on  the 
way  to  the  front  porch  for  the  morning  paper  to  see 
what  the  elements  have  prepared  over  night  for  you,  the 
discrepancy  between  finger  and  needle  tells  the  tale.  An 
absorbing  occupation  indeed. 


WESTWARD  THE   COURSE  OF  TOURISM 

A  MAN  from  Chicago  once  visited  New  York  and 
was  invited  to  dinner,  one  of  those  big  talky  din- 
ners that  New  York  is  so  fond  of.  The  toastmaster,  se- 
selected  as  usual  for  that  position  by  reason  of  his  pow- 
ers of  sarcasm  and  ability  to  make  a  speaker  uncom- 
fortable in  advance,  roasted  the  Westerner  to  a  turn 
by  jibes  on  the  youth,  crudity  and  egotism  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  lake.  The  speaker  took  it  calmly  and  be- 
gan: "It  is  true  I  am  from  Chicago.  It  is  true  I  am 
proud  of  it.  However  strange  it  may  seem  to  you  Chi- 
cagoans  are  just  as  proud  of  Chicago  as  New  Yorkers 
are  proud  of  London." 

But  London  has  just  now  more  serious  business  on 
hand  than  entertaining  American  visitors.  This  is  not 
a  good  time  to  make  a  tour  of  the  cathedral  towns  of 
northern  France.  The  Riviera,  the  Alpine  lakes  and  those 
quaint  Dutch  towns  with  their  wooden  shoes  are  not 
easily  accessible.  The  bains  and  the  bads,  the  spas  and 
the  springs  are  not  suitable  resorts  for  nervous  patients. 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  expect  that  the  eyes  of  East- 
erners may  be  tempted  to  turn  westward  and  even  that 
some  of  them  may  get  sufficient  courage  to  plunge  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  hinterland  and  see  what  they  can 
there  discover.  If  so,  they  will  learn  that  the  United 
States  extends  several  miles  west  of  Chicago,  that  there 
are  mountains  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  Alps 
if  sufficiently  reduced  in  size,  and,  if  they  surmount  this 
barrier,  they  will  find  themselves  staring  at  the  Pacific 
with  a  wild  surmise  that  it  is  quite  a  sizable  ocean  com- 
pared with  the  Atlantic.  They  will  discover  that  the 
natives  in  this  region  hold  the  curious  beliefs  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  front  door  instead  of  the  back  door  of 
the  continent,  that  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  are  not 
to  be  settled  exclusively  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Atlantic 
and  that  opportunity  still  points  toward  the  setting  sun, 
toward  the  new  lands  and  old  peoples  of  the  islands  and 
the  continents  beyond. 

We  understand  that  these  Pacific  Coast  tribes  are 
to  open  on  February  20  some  sort  of  an  exhibition  of 
their  arts  and  crafts  which  will  doubtless  contain  much 
of  interest,  but  nothing,  we  are  sure,  so  interesting  and 
enlightening  to  the  confirmed  Easterner  as  the  people 
and  the  country  he  will  find  there.  If  he  delights  in  a 
foreign  atmosphere  he  will  find  among  these  country- 
men of  his,  much  that  is  more  foreign  to  him  than  Paris 
or  Berlin.  He  will  find  himself  among  a  people  who  look 
upon  the  world  thru  spectacles  different  from  those  that 
grew  upon  his  nose;  people  who  do  not  admire  the  things 
he  most  admires  and  who  do  not  fear  the  things  he  most 
fears.  He  will  learn  much  from  a  trip  across,  clear 
across,  the  continent  unless  of  course  his  education  is 
completed  and  the  lid  nailed  on  before  he  starts.  It  will 
pay  him  to  become  acquainted  with  these  partners  of 
his  in  the  Uncle  Sam  Mutual  and  who  are  likely  it^  time 
to  acquire  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

October  6 — Germans  carry  Nethe 
River  defenses  of  Antwerp.  Belgian 
Government  removes  to   Ostend. 

October  7 — Bombardment  of  city  of 
Antwerp  begins.  German  cavalry 
fighting  with  Allies  near  Lens  and 
Lille.  German  destroyer  sunk  by 
British  submarine  off  mouth  of  Ems. 

October  8 — Inner  ring  of  Antwerp  for- 
tifications reduced.  Russians  again 
invading  East  Prussia.  Japanese 
take   Tap   and  Jaluit  islands. 

October  9 — Antwerp  surrenders.  Ger- 
mans defeated  near  Arras. 

October  10  —  Besieged  fortress  of 
Przemysl  relieved.  Hard  fight  north 
of  Soissons. 

October  11 — Two  German  aeroplanes 
drop  bombs  in  Paris.  Russian  cruis- 
er sunk  by  German  submarine. 

October  12 — Germans  take  Ghent. 
Ferdinand  becomes  King  of  Ru- 
mania. 


The    capture    of    An- 

Antl^fr^         ^^'^^P  °"  ^^®  eleventh 
^^^        day    after    the    attack 

began  is  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  warfare,  considering  that 
the  city  had  not  been  surrounded, 
but  was  receiving  reinforcements 
from  the  rear  up  to  the  last,  and  that 
for  forty-five  years  all  the  resources 
of  military  engineering  had  been 
employed  to  render  the  place  impreg- 
nable. In  1859  General  Brialmont 
constructed  the  enciente  immediately 
surrounding  the  city  and  the  chain 
of  detached  forts  about  two  miles 
out  numbered  1  to  8  on  the  accom- 
panying map.  After  the  Franco- 
German  war  it  became  evident  that 
the  lines  of  defense  must  be  placed 
further  out,  so  in  the  eighties  an- 
other ring  of  Brialmont  forts,  of  the 
type  described  in  the  article  on  "The 
Duel  Between  the  Gun  and  the  Fort" 
of  this  issue,  was  constructed  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  city.  These 
have  been  supplemented  and  mod- 
ernized in  recent  years,  and  by  the 
winter  of  1913  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  expected  attack  ex- 
cept that  some  of  the  big  guns 
ordered  from  the  Krupp  firm  had  not 
yet  been  received  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  Belgians  accuse  the 
Krupps  of  delaying  the  delivery  at 
the  behest  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. This  deficiency  was,  however, 
remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
heavy  artillery  from  the  British 
navy.  The  defenses  at  Lierre,  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  German  attack, 
were  manned  by  British  marines,  of 
whom  8000  were  in  Antwerp. 

The  Germans  began  the  bombard- 
ment of  Forts  Waelh»;m  nrifl  Wavre 
■St.  Catherine,  of  the  outer  ring,  on 


September  29,  and  by  the  following 
day  these  defenses  had  been  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  ruins  by  their  eleven- 
inch  howitzers.  The  reservoir  near 
Waelhera  was  demolished,  so  the  city 
was  deprived  of  water  except  for  the 
artesian  wells,  and  could  not  put  out 
the  fires  that  were  started  by  the 
shells. 

The  Belgians  and  British  then  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  Nethe  River  at 
Lierre,  but  were  shelled  out  of  this 
line  by  the  morning  of  the  6th  and 
fell  back  upon  the  inner  line  of  forti- 
fications. The  Germans  succeeded  in 
getting  their  guns  across  the  river, 
altho  losing  terribly  in  the  opera- 
tion. This  brought  them  within 
range  of  the  city  itself,  and  a  formal 
notice  of  bombardment  was  sent  to 


the  burgomaster  and  at  the  same 
time  the  people  were  warned  of  the 
dangers  by  circulars  showered  down 
upon  the  city  from  aeroplanes.  Altho 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  successful  de- 
fense, the  authorities  refused  to  sur- 
render, so  for  forty  hours  the  city 
was  subjected  to  bombardment.  The 
King  and  Queen  left  for  Ostend  and 
40,000  refugees  tried  in  vain  to  find 
a  way  of  escape  into  Holland.  The 
fire  of  the  German  howitzers  was 
directed  by  three  Zeppelins  which 
hovered  over  the  doomed  city  and 
occasionally  added  to  the  destruction 
by  dropping  bombs.  It  is  estimated 
that  five  thousand  shells  fell  in  the 
city.  In  the  southern  quarter  and 
suburbs  many  buildings  were  demol- 
ished and  burnt,  but  the  rest  of  tho 
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THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 

Attention   has    been    concentrated    upon    that    part    of   the    German    line    which    extends    from    the 

Aisne   to   Antwerp.   The    Allied    troops    have   pushed   northward    beyond    Lille   in    the    vain    attempt 

to   turn   the   German    right   or   to   reach    Antwerp    before    its   fall 


city  suffered  comparatively  little. 
The  Germans  had  been  provided 
with  maps  showing  the  location  of 
the  cathedral,  hospitals  and  famous 
buildings,  and  took  pains  to  avoid 
hitting  them. 

The  Belgian  and 
The  Surrender  g^itish  troops  aban- 
of  Antwerp  ^^^^^  ^^^  fortifica- 
tions and  city  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  and  retreated  to  Ostend,  leaving 
Antwerp  so  empty  of  military  th?t  it 
devolved  upon  the  police  to  turn  over 
the  city  to  the  Germans  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning 
the  Belgian  flag  was  lowered  from 
the  cathedral  tower,  and  the  white 
flag  raised  in  its  place.  At  2.30  p.  m. 
the  German  infantry  marched  into 
the  city  with  bands  playing  and  took 
possession  of  the  public  buildings. 
General  von  Beseler,  who  had  been 
appointed  military  governor,  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  city  hall  with 
Burgomaster  Jan  de  Vos  as  his  aid. 
A  proclamation  was  posted  announc- 
ing that  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
citizens  would  be  protected  so  long 
as  they  refrained  from  hostile  acts, 
which  might  "lead  to  the  demolition 
of  your  beautiful  city." 

The  Belgians  and  British  as  they 
retreated  blew  up  the  magazines  of 
the  northern  forts  and  exploded  the 
boilers  of  thirty-two  German  vessels 


in  the  harbor,  some  of  them  large 
and  valuable  steamships.  The  four 
oil  reservoirs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  had  been  set  on  fire  the  night 
before,  and  the  vast  volume  of  flame 
and  smoke  had  added  to  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants.  Two  thousand  of  the 
British  marines  were  cut  off  by  a 
German  attack  north  of  Lokeren  and 
retreated  into  Dutch  territory, 
where  they  were  obliged  by  the  laws 
of  neutrality  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
There  are  said  to  be  over  half  a 
million  Belgian  refugees  now  in  the 
Netherlands,  men  women  and  chil- 
dren, mostly  without  any  money  or 
food,  thus  adding  to  the  distress 
caused  in  that  country  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  industry  and  commerce. 


The  Campaign 
in  France 


The  capture  of  Ant- 
werp releases  the 
German  troops  which 
have  been  keeping  guard  over  that 
city,  and  they  can  now  be  sent  into 
France  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
right  wing.  The  Germans  have  taken 
Ghent  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  next  move  on  Ostend  and  at- 
tempt to  clear  the  coast  of  the 
French,  British  and  Belgian  forces. 
Ostend  is  not  a  fortress,  but  Dun- 
kirk and  Calais  are,  and  all  the  coast 
towns  will  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  fleet,  which  controls  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea. 


Before  the  fall  of  Antwerp  the 
(iermans  had  already  begun  such  a 
movement  by  sending  cavalry  across 
the  Scheldt  just  south  of  Ghent,  and 
raiding  the  country  as  far  south  as 
Ypres  and  Lille.  This  was  doubtless 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
Allied  forces,  which  were  trying  to 
inake  their  way  northward  in  time  to 
relieve  Antwerp.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  got  beyond  Arras  and  Lens 
in  this  direction.  The  German  cav- 
alry have  approached  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  North  Sea  coast  behind 
Ostend  and  Dunkirk.  Arras  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  after  a  bom- 
bardment which  destroyed  most  of 
the  town.  Lens  changed  hands  three 
times. 

Further  south,  near  the  angle  in 
the  German  line,  there  has  been  hard 
fighting,  but  with  no  important 
change  in  the  situation.  Roye  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  and  a  few 
days  later  recaptured  by  the  Allies. 

Along  the  rest  of  the  line  the 
fighting  has  languished.  The  bom- 
bardment of  Rheims,  which  has  now 
lasted  more  than  a  month,  is  kept  up 
in  a  perfunctory  manner  by  drop- 
ping one  or  two  shells  into  the  city 
every  day  about  noon.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  have  fled;  those  who  re- 
main are  living  in  the  champagne 
cellars.  At  St.  Mihiel,  on  the  Verdun- 
Toul  line  of  barrier  forts,  the  Ger- 
mans claim  to  have  made  progress, 
but  there  is  very  little  news. 


A  Typical 
Bombardment 


Owing  to  the  almost 
com  plete  exclusion 
of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents from  the  field  of  opera- 
tions the  public  gets  very  few  first 
hand  descriptions  of  actual  fighting 
to  relieve  the  aridity  of  the  scanty 
official  announcements,  and  the  more 
or  less  competent  commentary  that 
accompanies  them.  For  that  reason 
we  quote  the  following  vivid  descrip- 
tion by  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  of  the  bombardment 
of  the  town  of  Albert,  eighteen  miles 
northeast  of  Amiens,  on  the  after- 
noon of  September  29: 

We  were  warned  along  the  road  to  be 
careful  and  saw  a  vast  column  of  people 
coming  away  from  the  town,  but  noth- 
ing happened  until  just  after  five,  when 
we  heard  a  deep  boom,  quite  unlike  the 
noise  made  by  an  ordinary  field  gun, 
and  a  shell,  evidently  of  much  greater 
force  and  size,  fell  in  the  town. 

We  thought  it  must  be  an  accident  of 
misdirection,  and  then,  to  our  indigna- 
tion, the  shells  began  to  fall  rapidly. 
They  came  in  bunches.  There  were  sev- 
eral batteries  at  work  and  their  aim 
was  excellent.  I  saw  only  three  shells 
burst  outside  the  town. 

The  place  collapsed  literally  like  a 
pack  of  cards  that  had  boon  built  up 
into  houses,  and  every  moment  some- 
thing fresh  went.  Now  it  was  the  Town 
Hall,  now  a  group  of  cottages.  at\d  then 
a  hii'-h  wall. 
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It  reminded  one  of  a  scene  in  a  Drury 
Lane  melodrama.  One  could  not  believe 
without  an  effort  that  one  was  seeing 
a  real  town  shelled.  It  was  just  as  if 
some  inventor  had  made  a  new  kind  of 
explosive  and  had  invited  his  friends  to 
see  it  demolish  a  model  of  a  town.  1 
stayed  there  an  hour  fascinated. 

At  6:30  o'clock  a  number  of  fires, 
lighting  up  the  whole  countryside, 
were  visible.  Looking  toward  Albert, 
they  appeared  to  be  hayricks  which  had 
been  set  alight  by  shells.  The  largest  of 
these  red  glares,  however,  was  Albert 
on  fire.  Against  the  flaming  background 
the  tall  spire  of  a  church  stood  out  un- 
injured up  to  eight  o'clock,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  enter  the  town,  as  the 
heat  was  too  great  and  the  streets  were 
too  unsafe. 


The  War 
with  Russia 


The  news  from  the 
eastern  seat  of  war  is 
scanty  and  conflicting. 
According  to  Berlin  accounts,  the 
Germans  have  repulsed  the  Russians 
in  East  Prussia,  have  advanced  to 
the  Vistula  in  southern  Poland,  and 
have  relieved  the  besieged  garrison 
at  Przemysl  in  Galicia.  Both  the 
Germans  and  the  Russians  claim  a 
victory  and  the  capture  of  thousands 
of  prisoners  at  Augustowo  on  Octo- 
ber 1  and  2.  According  to  Petrograd 
accounts,  the  Russians  are  advanc- 
ing into  East  Prussia,  have  driven 
the  Germans  from  northern  Poland, 
have  taken  five  of  the  Przemysl 
forts,  and  are  making  their  way 
thru  Hungary  toward  Budapest. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
this  exactly  what  is  happening,  but 
it  appears  evident  that  General  von 
Hindenburg,   who   was   recently   put 
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Colonel   von    Hoen.   commander   of   an   Austrian   division,    dictating   war    news   to   jousnalists    ai    Uie 

headquarters  of  the  Austrian  army 
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in  charge  of  the  German  armies  in 
the  south  of  Poland,  is  having  the 
same  success  as  he  did  in  his  former 
field  of  operations.  East  Prussia.  A 
fortnight  ago  it  was  expected  that 
the  Russians  would  soon  attack 
Cracow,  or  even  invade  Germany  in 
the  direction  of  Breslau.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  both  these  dan- 
gers are  averted  and  instead  War- 
saw is  threatened  by  Hindenburg's 
forces. 

Rumanian  King     The  death  of  King 
Dies  Charles  of  Rumania 

on  October  10  may 
have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  war,  for  that  country  is  in  a 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium  and 
has  been  undecided  whether  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict,  and  if  so,  on 
which  side.  The  late  King  was  a 
Hohenzollern,  belonging  to  an  older 
branch  than  the  Kaiser,  and  his 
sympathies  naturally  inclined  him 
toward  the  side  of  Germany.  Ru- 
mania gave  valuable  aid  to  Russia  in 
her  war  against  Turkey  in  1876,  but 
Russia,  instead  of  rewarding  hor, 
seized  the  liumanian  territory  in 
f-Je.ssarabia.  In  con.sequence  of  this 
ingratitude  Rumania  became  virtu- 
ally an  ally  of  Austria,  but  ofl^ended 
Austria  by  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  linlgaria  in  the  second  Balkan 
war,  and  diiririK  the  last  two  years 
has  been  drawn  into  closer  relations 
with  RuHsia.  The  Rumanians  claim 
to  be  a  Latin  pfoplc  and  have  made 
of  Hur;harr!st  a  miniature  Paris. 

The  King  died  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year  of  age,  and  forty-eight  years 
after  he  had  been  made  Prince  of 
Rumania  by  the  powers.  He  married 
Kli/,ab<;th,  PririceHS  of  Wied,  better 
known     to     th<'     literary     world     as 


"Carmen  Sylva."  Under  this  pen 
name  she  contributed  to  The  Inde- 
pendent for  many  years  poems  and 
stories  of  Rumanian  folklore.  Their 
only  son  died  in  infancy,  and  the 
new  occupant  to  the  throne  will  be 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollern. 
brother  of  the  late  King.  The  new 
Queen,  the  Crown  Princess  Marie,  is 
a  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Changes  made  by 
The  New  Taxes  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  the  war  rev- 
enue bill  recently  past  by  the  House 
caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  a  caucus  of 
Senate  Democrats.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee's changes  was  a  reduction  of 
the  House  bill's  tax  of  two  cents  a 
gallon  on  gasoline  to  one  cent,  and 
the  addition  of  a  tax  of  fifty  cents 
per  horse-power  on  new  automobiles. 
This  new  tax  was  to  have  been  paid 
by  the  sellers  and  would  have  yield- 
ed about  $15,000,000  a  year.  A  high- 
er tax  on  automobiles  had  been  pro- 
posed by  a  subcommittee,  and  the 
manufacturers  had  sent  to  Washing- 
ton a  protest,  saying  that  the  war 
had  cut  down  their  export  trade  and 
that  the  tax  might  close  several  fac- 
tories. 

The  caucus  struck  out  the  proposed 
taxes  on  gasoline  and  automobiles  by 
a  vote  of  20  to  17;  increased  the  beer 
tax  to  $1.75  per  barrel;  added  a  new 
tax  of  five  cents  a  gallon  on  whisky; 
reduced  th(!  tax  on  bank  capital  from 
$2  to  $1  per  $1000;  eliminated  the 
House  bill's  tax  of  $50  on  brokers; 
cut  down  the  tax  on  Pullman  car  tick- 
(fts  from  two  cents  to  one  cent,  and 
graduat(!(l  the  tax  on  cigarette  man- 
ufacturers from  $24  to  $96.  The  bill, 
as    reported    to    the    Senate,    carrieM 
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harried  the  German   rear.   The   photoi;raph  shows  the  wreck  of  a  railroail  line  running  out  of  Brussels 


stamp  taxes  on  proprietary  medi- 
cines, cosmetics,  perfumery  and 
chewing  gum,  which  were  added  by 
the  committee  just  before  the  cau- 
cus. There  are  also  stamp  taxes  on 
negotiable  instruments,  stocks,  bonds, 
deeds,  bills  of  lading  and  ocean 
steamship  tickets.  Life  insurance  pol- 
icies are  exempt,  but  there  is  a  tax 
of  one-half  of  a  cent  on  every  dollar 
of  premium  for  property  insurance. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  bill  as  it 
stands  will  yield  $105,000,000  addi- 
tional revenue. 


Passage  of  the 
Clayton  Bill 


In  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on 
the  Clayton  anti-trust 
bill  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  35  to 
24.  Three  Democrats — Messrs.  Lane, 
Reed  and  Martine — voted  against  it. 
The  opposition  had  been  led  by  Mr. 
Reed,  who  said  that  in  conference  the 
bill  had  "degenerated  from  a  raging 
lion  with  a  mouth  full  of  teeth  to  a 
tabby  cat  with  a  plaintive  mew."  He 
moved  that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to 
the  conference  committee  with  in- 
structions for  the  restoration  of 
criminal  penalties  Which  had  been 
cut  out.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  35.  Six  Democrats  voted 
for  it,  with  all  the  Republicans  ex- 
cept Mr.  Root.  Mr.  Reed  predicted 
that  passage  of  the  bill  would  split 
the  Democratic  party. 

The  vote  in  the  House,  three  days 
later,  on  the  conference  report,  was 
244  to  54.  In  favor  of  it  twenty-two 
Republicans  and  five  Progressives 
voted  with  the  Democrats.  Opposing 
the  bill,  Mr.  Mann,  the  Republican 
leader,  urged  the  House  not  to  pre- 


vent American  manufacturers  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  war  in  Europe.  They 
should  be  encouraged,  but  Congress 
was  doing  all  it  could,  he  asserted, 
to  menace  and  demoralize  trade,  and 
to  hold  the  penitentiary  over  those 
who  should  not  be  restrained  from 
investing  capital  in  manufactures. 

The  bill,  a  very  long  one,  forbids 
price  discrimination,  limits  inter- 
locking directorates,  and  prohibits 
holding  companies  when  the  effect  is 
to  destroy  or  substantially  lessen 
competition.  It  declares  that  the  la- 
bor of  a  human  being  is  not  a  com- 
modity or  an  article  of  commerce, 
exempts  labor  unions  and  farmers' 
organizations  from  the  operation  of 
the  Sherman  act,  and  revises  the  law 


regulating  contempt  of  court  pro- 
ceedings and  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes.  The  addition  by  the 
Senate  of  the  word  "lawfully"  in  pro- 
visions relating  to  labor  unions  es- 
sentially modifies  the  original  exemp- 
tion. Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  said  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  bill  in  its  final 
form. 

^  ^    The      President     has 

Congress  and     ^^^    ^.^-^   ^j^^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

Adjournment      ^^    ^j^    ^^^-^^^    ^^^^^ 

legislation  are  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  adjournment  of 
Congress  on  or  about  the  15th,  if  by 
that  time  the  War  Revenue  bill  shall 
have  been  past.  An  agreement  as  to 
the  Alaska  Coal  Land  bill  has  been 
reached  in  conference,  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  Railroad  Se- 
curities bill  shall  not  be  taken  up  at 
present.  It  may  not  be  considered  at 
the  next  regular  session,  which  must 
be  a  short  one.  In  that  session  Mr. 
Wilson  will  not  ask  for  legislation 
concerning  presidential  primaries. 
His  program  for  the  session  ending 
on  March  4  includes  the  Philippine 
Government,  Ship  Purchase  and 
Conservation  bills,  and  the  annual 
appropriations. 

So  far  as  he  can  learn,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  call  a  special  session 
after  the  approaching  adjournment 
and  before  December,  nor  does  he 
think  that  a  special  session  after 
March  4  will  be  required.  Some  op- 
position to  adjournment  is  shown  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  who 
earnestly  desire  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  cotton  growers.  There  are 
members  also  who  say  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  situation  in  Mexico  and 
of  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  Europe,  there  should 
be  no  adjournment,  but  a  recess  un- 
til the  middle  of  November.  It  is  gen- 
erally expected  in  Washington,  how- 


©  tnternationai  I\tu.. 

DUMDUM  BULLETS  FOUND  AT  LIEGR 
English,  French,  Germans,  Austrians  and  Russians  have  eai-h  been  accused  by  their  opponents 
of  using  these  barbarous  projectiles  and  all  these  accusations  have  b»HM>  otVicially  ivpvidiHtetl.  The 
Kaiser  supports  his  charge  with  the  exhibit  of  unused  bullets,  as  shown  above,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  packages  of  si.x  or  eight  wraviped  in  stout  green  paper  on  French  and  Uritish  soldiers 
at  Longwy,  Liege  and  elsewhere.  The  cuttincr  ot'  a  hole  or  notch  in  the  enil  of  a  bullet  causes  it 
to  spread  out  like  a  mushroom  as  it  enters  the  body  and  to  tear  a  large  and  irivgular  hole  thru 
the  flesh.  The  bullets  get  their  name  fi-oin  the  British  arsenal  at  Uurnduu\,  near  Oalcvitta,  where 
they  were  firi-.t  maile  (o  stop  the  desperate  onrush  of  the  natives,  (treat  Britain  has  alw«i,vs  in- 
sisted  that    they   were    nece.ssary    for   this    purpose,    but    denies   ever   using   them    against    Ku<\»pe*n» 
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Paper   money    issued    by   the   town    of    Epernay 

when  the  specie  had  been  carried  off  by  German 

soldiers   as   a  war  levy 

ever,  that  adjournment  will  be  or- 
dered before  October  20. 


The  New  Haven 
Railroad 


For  several  days  a 
special  Federal 
grand  jury  in  New 
York  has  been  making  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  criminal  aspects  of  those 
acts  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Company  which 
were  recently  the  subject  of  a  nota- 
ble report  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  which  have 
led  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take 
action  for  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
bination of  New  England  railroad, 
trolley  and  steamship  companies. 
The  investigation  relates  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  officers  and  directors. 
At  the  beginning  of  it  four  directors 
— William  Rockefeller,  George  F. 
Baker,  Charles  F.  Brooker  and 
James  S.  Elton — resigned.  The  only 
witness  thus  far  has  been  Charles  S. 
Mellen,  formerly  the  company's  pres- 
ident. He  was  indicted  two  years  ago 
for  conspiring  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  a  competing  road  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Company.  He  now  files 
a  plea  for  immunity  in  that  case  on 
account  of  his  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  company,  by  direction  of  its 
board,  brought  suit  on  the  6th,  at 
Hartford,  against  John  L.  Billard,  of 
Meriden,  Conn.;  K.  D.  Robbins,  of 
New  Haven,  formerly  the  company's 
general  counsel ;  Charles  F.  Linsley, 
of  Meriden ;  Samuel  C.  Morehouse, 
Mr.  Robbins'  assistant;  Henry 
Whipple,  of  New  Haven;  Samut;! 
Hemmingway,  of  the  same  city,  and 
ex-Presidcnt  Mellen,  to  recover  $3,- 
828,147,  the  profit  juiquired  by  Mr. 
Billard  in  those  dealings  in  Boston 
and  Maine  «tfx;k  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  official  reports  and  con- 
demnation. Several  of  the  defend- 
antH  were  directors  of  the  Billard 
Onnpany,  a  corjjoration  organized  in 
ronne^;tion  with  the  tranHartions  in 
question.  It  is  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint that  Mr.  Billard  was  a  trustee 
a/-ting  for  the  company,  and  that  he 
held  the  money  in  ser.ret  trust.  Th« 


property  of  the  defendants  has  been 
attached.  The  company's  annual  re- 
port, published  a  ^ew  days  ago,  sets 
forth  the  terms  of  the  dissolution 
agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  says  that  a  court  decree 
to  carry  the  agreement  into  effect 
will  soon  be  filed. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


Carranza's  generals 
and  Villa  started  on 
the  6th  for  Aguasca- 
lientes  to  attend  the  conference  or 
convention  to  be  held  there  on  the 
10th.  Zapata  had  decided  to  send 
three  delegates.  The  civilian  dele- 
gates who  had  taken  part  in  the  con- 
vention at  the  capital  voluntarily 
withdrew.  Their  presence  had  been 
opposed  by  the  military  officers.  But 
Luis  Cabrera,  as  the  agent  of  Car- 
ranza,  was  permitted  to  speak  at  the 
conference,  altho  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  not  vote.  Carranza's 
friends  said  that  the  selection  of  a 
provisional  President  could  not  be 
considered  at  the  meeting  in  Aguas- 


calientes,  because  Carranza  had  been 
chosen  when  his  resignation  was  re- 
jected at  the  capital.  Villa  had  asked, 
however,  that  all  questions  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  country 
should  be  taken  up  at  Aguascalien- 
tes,  and  he  was  still  insisting  upon 
the  retirement  of  Carranza. 

Richard  H.  Cole,  a  friend  of  Car- 
ranza, who  came  to  Washington  ask- 
ing for  recognition  of  Carranza's 
government,  predicted  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  factions.  He  asserted 
that  Carranza  was  weary,  desired  to 
retire,  and  had  promised  to  give  five 
months  to  a  tour  thru  the  United 
States.  In  New  Orleans,  Felix  Diaz 
and  several  exiled  Mexican  generals 
were  plotting  against  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, openly  expressing  their  in- 
tention to  overthrow  it,  and  saying 
they  could  quickly  assemible  a  force 
of  20,000  men.  They  were  willing  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Villa.  But 
Villa  had  put  to  death  two  of  their 
agents.  These  were  Jose  Sandoval 
and  Augustin  Perez.  According  to  a 
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ERASING  THK  COLOR  LINE   IN    WAR 
So    the    Lundun    Times    chararlfrizes    the    employment    of    the    Indian    expeditionary  force  in    l-'rance.  These  infantrymen   are  marching   to  camp,  prob- 
ably  on   their   way   from   Maraeilleii,    where   the   troopa    were   landed,    to   the    front.   The   number  of  these   troops    is   not   known.   The   native   Indian   army 
in  made   up   chieHy   of   the   Sikhji,   or  Singhs,   members  of  a   tightint;   brotheriiood,    into    which    select    recruits    are    initiated    with    religious    ceremonies; 
the    I'uiijabi    Mussulmans,   only   leas   numerous    than   the   Sikhs    in   the   army,   and    Mohammedans    of    mixed   descent  ;   and   the    Gurkhas,    members   of   the 

army    of    the    native    kingdom    of    Nepal,    and    particularly    companionable   and  efficient 


statement  signed  by  Villa's  secre- 
tary, they  were  court-martialed  and 
shot  in  Chihuahua  because  in  their 
possession  were  found  papers  show- 
ing that  they  were  "envoys  of  Felix 
Diaz  and  other  Cientificos,"  seeking 
an  alliance  with  Villa. 


Villa's  Forces 
in  the  North 


Governor     Maytorena 
continued    to    besiege 


General  Hill  and  his 
soldier.'',  who  were  defending  them- 
selves in  Naco,  which  touches  the 
Arizona  boundary.  There  was  noth- 
ing decisive  about  this  fighting,  but 
many  bullets  fell  in  the  streets  of 
that  part  of  Naco  which  is  in  Ari- 
zona. Two  United  States  soldiers  and 
one  civilian  were  wounded  by  them, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  cavalry- 
man, died.  The  people  of  the  town  in 
Arizona  sent  a  protest  to  President 
Wilson,  and  demanded  protection. 
Our  patrolling  force  was  increased, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  fire 


upon  Hill's  men  if  they  should  cross 
the  boundary  in  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  besiegers. 

Villa's  force  was  affected  by  deser- 
tions and  additions.  He  suffered  a 
considerable  loss  by  the  secession  of 
Gen.  Monclovio  Herrera.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  induced  Herrera 
to  return,  but  later  dispatches  said 
that  Herrera  was  attacking  a  part  of 
Villa's  army,  having  been  made  a  bit- 
ter enemy  by  the  execution  of  his 
brother  Luis  in  obedience  to  Villa's 
orders.  Gen.  Manuel  Chao,  recently 
Governor  of  Chihuahua,  was  another 
deserter.  He  went  over  to  Carranza 
after  Villa  had  sent  him  to  fill  the 
place  held  by  Herrera  at  Parral.  It 
was  said  that  Chao  and  Herrera  had 
cut  the  railroad  and  thus  checked  a 
southward  movement  of  Villa's  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Natera 
was  said  to  have  joined  Villa  and  to 
have  surrendered  San  Luis  Potosi  to 
him.  Natera  was  the  cause  of  Villa's 


first  quarrel  with  Carranza.  Some 
months  ago,  after  Villa  had  won  a 
series  of  battles  and  was  about  to 
attack  Zacatecas,  Carranza  suddenly 
displaced  him  and  gave  the  task  to 
Natera,  with  promotion.  Natera 
failed,  and  when  Carranza  ordered 
Villa  to  help  him.  Villa  refused  to  do 
so  and  resigned.  He  was  heartily 
supported  by  his  army  and  by  a 
signed  protest  from  thirty  of  his 
subordinate  commanders.  After  the 
quarrel  had  been  temporarily  adjust- 
ed, Villa  captured  Zacatecas. 

Carranza  is  beginning  to  punish 
supporters  of  Huerta.  By  his  order 
Javier  Cuevas,  the  son-in-law  of  a 
wealthy  American  residing  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  shot  as  a  traitor. 
Javier's  brother  Luis,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  San  Luis  Potosi,  was  put  to 
death  a  few  weeks  ago.  Both  were 
condemned  as  traitors.  Carranza  has 
canceled  all  the  mine  titles  and  con- 
cessions granted  by  Huerta. 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE-NOT  "PREPARATION  FOR  WAR" 

BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 


THE  writer  has  not  failed  to 
read  with  intense  interest 
what  has  been  published  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  upon  the 
present  lamentable  conditions,  cre- 
ated by  the  greatest  war  known  to 
history,  embracing  nine  countries, 
six  of  these  among  the  greatest  na- 
tions— Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria  and  Japan,  engulf- 
ing in  their  train  Belgium,  Servia 
and  Montenegro.  That  the  former 
conditions  can  ever  be  restored  seems 
improbable.  Some  part  of  the  civilized 
world  may  have  to  undergo  recon- 
struction. 

Among  the  forthcoming  results 
there  is  to  be  proven  once  again  the 
fallacy  that  world  peace  can  be  se- 
cured thru  preparation  by  each  na- 
tion for  war.  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  no  possible  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  war  can  be  abolished 
only  thru  a  union  of  powerful,  peace 
nations,  resolved  to  preserve  the 
peace  themselves  and  also,  if  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  enforce  it  upon 
others. 

The  present  war  gives  us  upon  a 
small  scale  an  illustration  of  the 
forthcoming  union  of  nations  to  pre- 
serve peace,  in  the  agreement  ex- 
ecuted by  the  allies,  Britain,  Russia 
and  France,  which  binds  them  to  act 
only  in  unison  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing peace.  No  one  separate  nation 
has  power  to  act,  only  the  three  na- 
tions united  have  all  power. 

Preparation  for  war  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  peace  has  been  proven  a 
failure.  It  has  been  tried  for  2.500 
years  and  has  always  precipitated 
war,  since  one  nation  "preparing" 
compels  her  neighbor  to  do  likewise 
— one  fears  the  other,  and  both  in- 
crease "preparation"  until  the  inev- 
itable struggle  bursts  forth.  Not 
long  since  gentlemen  went  prepared 
against  personal  war,  and  this  "prep- 
aration" resulted  in  continual  danger 
of  attack.  Gentlemen  actually  prac- 
tised shooting  at  dummies,  that  they 
might  become  better  marksmen, 
hence  more  likely  to  kill  than  be 
killed.  The  more  they  "prepared"  to 
meet  this  private  war,  the  more  likely 
they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  meet 
it.  The  present  Emperor  of  Germany 
found  upon  hin  elevation  to  the 
throne  an  average  of  120  duels  per 
year  in  his  army,  which  he  has  re- 
duced to  ten.  Only  last  year  he  took 
another  step  in  favor  of  personal 
pea<';e  and  "ofHcern  having  religious 
objections  to  the  duel  were  'ordered' 
hereafter  to  be  treated  with  the  ut^ 
most  forbearance."  One  officer  had 
ittHiT]  dismissed  from  the  army  upon 
refusing  to  fight  a  duel,  having  re- 
ligious srruples.  fiut  so  great  waw  the 


remonstrance  that  he  was  promptly 
reinstated.  In  France  the  duel  cre- 
ates laughter,  so  rare  and  ineffective 
it  has  become.  It  is  now  introduced 
successfully  in  comedy.  So  personal 
war  fades  rapidly  away  as  men  learn 
wisdom — national  war  must  follow, 
as  night  follows  day.  So  steadily 
grows  public  sentiment  against  war, 
national  or  personal.  Against  intem- 
perance, likewise,  the  Emperor  never 
ceases  both  by  precept  and  example 
to  wage  war  with  decided  success. 
And,  above  all,  he  has  secured  for 
Germany  twenty-seven  long  years  of 
unbroken  peace. 

In  this  day  of  hostile  criticism 
against  him  as  favoring  the  present 
unholy  war,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  another  side  to  this. 
Not  seldom  the  hereditary  ruler  has 
to  yield  to  the  permanent  officials,  for 
such  they  practically  become  under 
permanent  crowned  heads,  a  caste 
which  in  Germany  is  composed  sole- 
ly of  military  and  naval  officials  who 
surround  the  throne.  No  one  ignor- 
ant of  its  power  can  properly  esti- 
mate its  malign  influence.  The  lead- 
ing Germans  of  world-wide  fame, 
who  give  their  country  high  place  in 
the  world  in  the  realms  of  knowl- 
edge, invention,  discovery  and  sci- 
ence, are  of  secondary  rank  and  out- 
side of  the  Court.  To  assume  that 
the  Emperor  has  all  power  when  war 
and  peace  are  involved  is  a  sad  mis- 
take. No  country  has  today  so  com- 
manding a  military  and  naval  caste. 
When  peace  or  war  is  the  question 
this  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind. 

We  have  seen  that  "preparation 
for  war"  by  one  nation  begets  sim- 
ilar preparation  by  those  nations 
which  feel  themselves  endangered. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  evidently  one 
world-wide  organization  of  as  many 
peaceful  powers  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent war  and  insist  that  differences 
between  nations  shall  be  peacefully 
adjusted  by  the  Hague  Conference, 
or  other  tribunal  satisfactory  to  the 
contendents.  In  the  last  resort,  if 
necessary,  the  World  Peace  Court 
could  deliver  judgment  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  which  would  be  binding 
upon  the  powers. 

Without  separate  armies  and  na- 
vies there  could  be  no  war,  the  world 
would  be  at  peare.  This  fact  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  It  is  therefore  in  this 
direction  that  men  of  peace  should 
labor.  One  greaf  ;tep  toward  this,  as 
I  have  saifl,  han  i)een  made  l)y  fhe 
following  annf)(jncement;  here  licss 
the  germ  whifh  r)r)Iy  needs  develof)- 
rnent  to  banish  war  from  civili/.cfl 
natif/ns: 

The  flritiHh,  ['"rench  and  RuHHJnn 
fJovernmentH,   on    .Saturday,   .September 


5th,  mutually  agreed  not  to  make  peace 
separately  during  the  present  war,  and 
no  one  of  them  shall  demand  conditions 
of  peace  without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  others. 

Here  the  allied  nations  combine 
and  act  as  one.  After  the  present  bel- 
ligerents agree  upon  peaceful  settle- 
ment, Germany  and  Austria  should 
be  the  first  invited  by  the  Allies  to 
join  in  forming  a  League  of  Peace. 
Should  they  accept,  then  some  of 
the  other  nations  might  be  invited. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  League 
some  general  principles  might  be 
formulated:  First,  one  general  World 
Peace  Commission  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  which  each  member  shall 
contribute  toward  expenditure  in 
proportion  to  its  population  and 
wealth.  Their  respective  fleets  shall 
be  merged,  controlled  and  operated 
under  such  management  as  the 
League  may  direct  from  time  to  time. 
No  war  policy,  or  attack  upon  any 
nation  or  fleet  shall  be  made  except 
by  a  majority  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  men^bers  of  the  World  Peace 
League,  and  then  only  after  timely 
notice  to  the  nations  threatened.  The 
Commission  shall  exercize  undisputed 
authority,  always  provided  it  is  sus- 
tained and  its  action  approved  from 
time  to  time  by  two-thirds  of  the 
total  membership. 

An  executive  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Commission,  a  separate  vote  being 
taken  upon  each  candidate.  This  com- 
mittee shall  elect  a  president  and 
vice-president  by  a  majority  vote 
who  shall  each  serve  four  years,  but 
the  vice-president  shall  serve  six 
years  for  the  first  term,  and  his  suc- 
cessor be  elected  for  four  years,  thus 
preventing  the  simultaneous  change 
of  both  the  former  high  officials. 

The  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed Commission  and  the  present 
situation  in  regard  to  peace  and  war 
is  fundamental.  For  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  tribes  and  nations  have 
warred  with  each  other,  inflicting 
such  barbarities  as  make  the  flesh 
creep  as  one  reads,  and  all  these  years 
it  has  been  held  by  many  that  "prep- 
aration for  war"  prevents  war,  yet 
today  we  have  the  greatest  outburst 
of  war  that  this  long  history  re- 
counts. We  submit  that  the  day  is 
past  when  we  shall  longer  tolei-ate 
this  inhuman  sacrifice  of  human  be- 
ings. The  civilized  world  has  tried 
"preparation  for  war"  long  enough. 
We  now  propose  to  render  war  im- 
possible, at  least  between  the  best  of 
those  nations  classed  as  civilized. 
When  these  lead,  others  can  be  com- 
pelled to  follow,  or  ostraciH(Ml,  if  this 
ever  becomes  necessary.  The  League 
would  act  upon  the  high  moral  stand- 
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ard  of  world  peace,  determined  to 
maintain  it  when  necetiaary  in  the 
judgment  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
of  itii  members.  Kven  if  success  be 
delayed,  sooner  or  later  ita  triumph 
would  be  certain. 

This  slight  sketch  may  serve  to 
awiiken  interest  which  of  itself  is 
most  desirable  in  this  phenomenal 
crisis.  If  there  be  a  surer  way  to 
petice,  so  much  the  better.  Whenever 
and  however  the  killing  of  men  by 
men  under  cover  of  war  can  be  pre- 
vented, let  all  promising  modes  be 
submitted  and  tried,  for  war  is  the 
world's  greatest  ffrime.  One  thing  is 
certain,  peace  upon  earth  can  never 
come  from  "preparation  for  war," 
hence  let  us  discard  that  fallacy  and 


try  other  means.  It  is  submitted  that 
a  League  of  Peace  embracing  the 
chief  nations  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

War,  as  the  guardian  of  interna- 
tional peace,  after  twenty  centuries 
of  trial,  has  proved  a  traitor  thereto, 
waging  as  it  is  today,  the  greatest  of 
all  wars  that  ever  devastated  the 
earth  and  sacrificing  thousands  of 
men  weekly  to  death  in  this,  the 
Twentieth   Century  of  Christianity. 

I  submit  that  we  have  tried  this 
enemy  of  the  Peaceful  Brotherhood 
of  Men  too  long.  Now  the  hosts  of 
blest  World-Peace  should  be  sum- 
moned to  perform  their  stern  duty, 
which  shall  cease  only  when  the 
I)roi)hecy  is  fulfilled,  "Men  shall  beat 


their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more." 

Any  platform  short  of  this  fails 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  Peace 
and  War.  We  must  span  the  roaring 
torrent  from  side  to  side — and  never 
rest  until  the  day  of  blest  peace  re- 
turns. 

We  have  abolished  slavery  from 
civilized  nations,  the  owning  of  man 
by  man.  The  next  great  step  that  the 
advanced  powers  of  the  civilized 
world  should  take  is  to  abolish  war, 
the  killing  of  man  by  man.  God  speed 
that  day! 

New  York  City 


WHEN  THE  ARMIES  HAVE   PAST 


international  News 

REBUILDING    A    BUSINESS   IN   A   RUINED   STREET 

A  shopkeeper  in  a  frontier  villagre  of  East  Prussia  who  has  opened  a  street  stand  after  his  shop  has  been  destroyed  by  shells 
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WHAT  I  S..W  IN  GERMANY 

A  WONDERFUL  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  WORKING  AS  SMOOTHLY   AS   IN  PEACE 

BY  GEORGE  W.   NASMYTH 


Mr.  Nasmyth  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  younger  element 
in  the  American  peace  movement.  He 
has  been  especially  identified  with  the 
educational  end  of  the  propaganda. 
When  he  was  a  student  at  Cornell  he 
and  Louis  P.  Lochner  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  were  the  prime 
movers  in  organizing  the  Cosmopol- 
itan Clubs,  which  have  already  exert- 
ed a  wide  influence  thruout  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities.  He  has 
recently  spent  two  years  in  Germany 
doing  postgraduate  work  at  the  Ger- 
man universities.  No  man  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  students  of  the 
world  into  the  international  move- 
m,ent.  He  was  president  of  the  World 
Students'  Conference  that  met  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  of  Boston. — The 
Editor, 

BEFORE  I  could  begin  to  see 
anything  in  the  right  propor- 
tions in  Germany,  I  had  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  new  atmos- 
phere. Passing  out  of  the  partial 
vacuum  of  the  English  censorship,  I 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  free  air  in 
Holland,  which  receives  news  from 
all  sources,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
partial  vacuum  of  the  German  cen- 
sorship. 

At  the  frontier  town  of  Goch  the 
German  customs  officials  asked  me 
politely  if  I  had  any  English  news- 
papers in  my  possession.  I  thought 
this  rather  strange  at  the  time,  but 
ascribed  it  to  Prussianism  in  gen- 
eral, until  on  my  return  to  free,  lib- 
erty-loving England  I  was  searched 
at  Folkestone  and  all  my  copies  of 
the  German  newspapers,  the  German 
White  Paper  and  other  official  docu- 
ments were  confiscated.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Prussianism  in  England 
which  the  war  has  caused  should 
make  it  easier  for  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  to  understand  each 
other  after  the  war,  at  least. 

From  the  accounts  of  Germany 
which  I  had  read  in  the  English  pa- 
pers I  expected  to  find  everything  in 
confusion,  the  whole  economic  basis 
of  the  country  broken  up,  a  half- 
starved  population  on  the  verge  of 
revolution,  the  railway  service  sus- 
pended, cholera  rampant  in  Berlin, 
and  various  r/ther  interesting  mani- 
festations of  a  general  demoraliza- 
tion. 

Rut  I  could  discover  none  of  the.se 
things.  In  outward  appearance,  at 
least,  the  Germany  whifh  I  saw  was 
the  same  Germany  that  I  had  seen  at 
the  end  of  July  before  war  was  de- 


clared or  at  any  time  during  the  past 
three  years.  A  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  soldiers  was  visible  in 
the  streets,  perhaps,  and  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  streets  were  a  little  quiet- 
er and  even  a  little  more  immaculate 
than  usual,  a  tense  air  of  solemnity 
and  resigned  sorrow  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  usual  expressions  of 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  on  the 
faces  of  the  people,  but  otherwise 
life  was  going  on  much  as  usual.  In- 
stead of  a  suspended  railway  service, 
I  traveled  in  the  greatest  luxury  and 
comfort  on  one  of  the  four  express 
trains  which  are  running  daily  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Berlin,  as  be- 
tween the  other  important  cities.  In- 
stead of  unemployment,  I  found  a 
temporary  scarcity  of  labor,  so  that 
women  and  boys  had  to  be  employed 
temporarily  as  ticket  collectors  in  the 
subway  and  conductors  in  the  street- 
cars. Instead  of  a  scarcity  of  food,  I 
found  the  whole  available  population, 
women,  boy  scouts  and  old  men,  en- 
gaged in  bringing  in  one  of  the  larg- 
est crops  in  the  recent  agricultural 
history  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
cholera  and  disease  raging  every- 
where, I  found  the  most  perfect  sani- 
tary arrangements  and  the  highest 
medical  ability  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
disease  than  for  many  years  past. 
Instead  of  revolution,  I  found  an 
absolutely  united  people,  resolved  to 
stand  together  until  the  last  against 
the  whole  world  full  of  enemies,  who, 
as  the  Germans  believe,  are  resolved 
to  crush  the  German  people  and  their 
civilization  and  to  dismember  the 
German  empire.  Instead  of  hunger 
and  bread  riots,  I  found  that  the 
v/onderful  social  organization  of  the 
country  had  been  still  further  per- 
fected thru  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  with  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  women's  organizations, 
so  that  not  a  single  man,  woman  or 
child  of  the  whole  65,000,000  wa." 
suffering  from  hunger.  The  school 
children  were  being  provided  with 
nourishing  food  and  5000  people, 
largely  refugees  from  East  Prussia, 
were  being  supplied  with  nutritious 
meals  at  ten  pfennige  (about  two 
cents  each)  or  free  of  charge  if 
they  were  without  means.  The 
soldiers  of  families  at  the  front 
were  being  paid  promptly  and 
the  prices  of  food  were  normal. 
During  my  three  years  of  study  in 
Germany  I  had  nevf^r  been  able  to 
find  any  slums,  I  had  never  seen  a 
beggar  or  a  drunken  man,  and  the 
wonrlerful  sfK'ial  organization  which 


had  produced  this  condition  has  been 
extended  and  perfected  to  meet  the 
crisis.  The  war  means  a  long  step 
toward  socialism,  of  course,  for  the 
rich  must  voluntarily  or  involuntar- 
ily supply  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
From  what  I  saw  in  Germany,  how- 
ever, I  would  judge  that  the  war  wili 
produce  there  less  actual  suffering  in 
the  form  of  hunger  and  poverty  than 
in  any  of  the  other  countries  en- 
gaged. 

No  moratorium  has  been  declared 
in  Germany,  the  banks  have  not  been 
closed  for  a  single  day,  and  people 
were  re-depositing  in  the  savings 
banks  the  money  which  they  had 
withdrawn  in  the  first  days  of  panic. 
Some  persons  were  even  paying  their 
taxes  for  1915  and  1916  in  advance 
in  order  to  help  the  Government  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the  four  per  cent 
discount  which  was  offered.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  surface  indications 
correspond  or  fail  to  correspond  with 
the  economic  realities  is  very  difficult 
to  judge.  When  I  asked  business  men 
in  Germany  about  the  underlying 
conditions  they  shook  their  heads  and 
looked  thoughtful,  just  as  business 
men  do  in  England.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  armament  industries,  it 
is  certain  that  in  Germany,  as  in  all 
the  other  countries  concerned,  no- 
body is  going  to  reap  any  economic 
gain  from  the  war. 

I  talked  with  many  of  the  English- 
men who  had  been  held  in  Germany 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
brought  back  with  me  a  score  of  let- 
ters from  them  to  their  friends  in 
England;  all  testified  without  excep- 
tion to  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
with  which  they  were  being  treated 
in  Germany — another  blow  to  the  im- 
pression which  I  had  gathered  from 
the  English  press. 

For  the  prisoners  of  war,  especial- 
ly the  French,  there  had  been  such 
an  outburst  of  humanitarian  feeling, 
especially  on  the  part  of  women,  that 
the  Government  was  compelled  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  which  I  saw  post- 
ed up  in  Cologne  and  other  cities  for- 
bidding the  giving  of  flowers,  cham- 
pagne, or  other  luxuries,  and  stating 
that  all  the  prisoners  of  war  were  be- 
ing well  cared  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  saw  the  whole  international  situ- 
ation suddenly  turn  upside  down 
wh(!n  I  past  from  England  into  Ger- 
many. Thru  English  eyes  I  saw  the 
war  as  an  attack  V)y  Germany  upon 
F'Vance  and  Belgium,  with  Russia  al- 
mf)Ht  entirely  beyond  the  horizon; 
thru  (Jerman  eyes  I  saw  the  war  as 
an  attack  by  Russia  upon  Germany, 
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with  almotit  all  the  other  countries 
outside  the  horizon.  In  England  1 
traveled  in  the  train  with  Belgian 
refugees  rteeing  before  the  German 
invasion;  in  Germany  I  traveled  in 
the  train  with  German  refugees  flee- 
ing before  the  Russian  invasion  along 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  balance  of  power, 
which  I  saw  in  England  as  a  defen- 
sive alliance  against  the  aggressive 
intentions  of  Germany,  became  there 
a  plot  compounded  of  the  Russian  de- 
termination to  break  up  Austria,  the 
French  "revanche"  and  the  English 
determination  to  smash  the  German 
fleet  and  German  commerce.  In  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  I  saw  the  war 
lord  as  the  new  Napoleon,  determined 
to  bring  all  the  world  into  subjec- 
tion; in  Germany  I  saw  him  as  the 
representative  of  a  united  people,  de- 
fending themselves  against  a  ring  of 
enemies  who  had  long  been  planning 
to  divide  the  German  empire,  but 
who  had  been  forced  by  the  assassi- 
nation in  Sarajevo  to  embark  on 
their  course  of  dismemberment  a  lit- 
tle earlier  than  they  had  intended. 

A  few  things  remained  right  side 
up.  In  Germany  I  found  among 
the  leaders  of  the  four  million  So- 
cial Democrats  a  hatred  of  Imperial- 
ism and  Militarism  more  bitter  and 
more  intense  than  in  England  or  in 
America  (it  was  strange  to  talk  with 
men  after  reading  the  reports  that 
they  had  been  shot) .  "But  militarism 
is  the  worst  possible  way  in  which  to 
fight  militarism,"  they  said.  "It  has 
forced  us  to  make  this  choice ;  either 
we  must  temporarily  join  forces  with 
militarism  or  we  must  stand  by  and 
■«ee  our  country  overrun  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Prussianism  is  bad  enough, 
but  we  prefer  it  to  Russianism."  The 
Social  Democratic  party  had  almost 
attained  to  power.  It  secured  thirty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  votes  at  the  last 
election,  in  1912.  and  has  been  gain- 
ing at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  votes  a  vear.  for  the 


past  twenty  years.  In  cooperation 
with  the  next  most  radical  party,  the 
I'rogressive  People's  party,  the  So- 
cial Democrats  were  looking  forward 
to  victory  and  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  next  election,  in  1917. 
What  will  be  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  crude  instrument  of  military 
force  no  one  can  tell,  but  from  what  I 
saw  in  Germany  I  should  say  that  if 
Germany  is  crushed  and  humiliated 
in  this  war,  the  overthrow  of  Prus- 
sianism and  militarism  in  Germany 
will  be  set  back  for  a  generation. 
Prussianism  must  be  destroyed,  but 
the  only  people  who  can  destroy  it 
are  the  German  people. 

I  heard  everywhere  in  Germany, 
as  I  have  been  hearing  everywhere  in 
England  and  from  America,  "as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible,  this  must  be 
the  last  war."  From  all  the  scores  of 
Germans  with  whom  I  talked  (busi- 
ness men,  leaders  in  religion  and  ed- 
ucation) I  received  the  same  reply 
to  my  question  in  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man demands  in  case  of  German  vic- 
tory. "In  case  of  victory  we  will  not 
ask  for  one  foot  of  territory  in  Eu- 
rope" was  the  almost  unanimous  re- 
ply, "Alsace-Lorraine  and  Prussian 
Poland  have  been  a  lesson  for  us, 
and  it  is  against  the  German  prin- 
ciple to  have  an  alien  population 
within  our  borders."  "We  are  fight- 
ing a  war  of  defense,  and  our  chief 
concern  is  to  secure  the  integrity  of 
our  country." 

In  England  and  all  the  outside 
world  I  saw  Austria  and  Germany 
looked  upon  as  the  aggressors  and 
their  policies  as  the  sole  cause  of  this 
war.  In  Germany  I  found  that  Rus- 
sia and  England  were  considered  the 
aggressors  and  the  cause  of  the  war : 
Russia  because  of  her  intrigue  with 
Servia  to  break  up  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, and  England  because  without 
assurance  of  her  support  Russin 
would  never  have  embarked  upon  her 
career  of  aggression.  I  believe  that 
if  delegates   from   all   the  countries 


concerned  could  be  gathered  together 
each  one  would  declare:  "We  have  no 
desire  for  aggression;  we  are  fight- 
ing only  in  self-defense."  A  wise  man 
presiding  over  this  conference  might 
say:  "This  is  a  war  of  mutual  fear. 
None  of  you  know  what  you  are 
fighting  for;  you  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles  from  understanding  each 
other.  Return  to  your  governments, 
tell  them  to  call  back  their  armies 
into  their  own  countries,  and  order 
the  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  go  back  to  their  families  and 
their  workshops." 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have 
been  in  all  the  European  countries 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  I  have 
found  militarists  and  imperialists  in 
all  of  them.  Each  has  its  own  nation- 
al type  of  Bernhardis,  Treitschkes 
and  advocates  of  Nietzsche's  philoso- 
phy. But,  I  thank  God,  I  have  found 
in  each  of  them,  also,  men  who  have 
recognized  that  the  whole  philosophy 
of  force  is  false,  that  militarism 
must  be  destroyed,  and  that  all  so- 
cial progress  in  the  future  depends 
upon  the  union  of  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy and  progress  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  international  problem, 
and  the  establishment  of  those  ideas 
which  will  give  the  secure  basis  for 
a  permanent  peace.  For  the  present 
need  these  men  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Any  solution  of  the  present 
conflict  which  does  not  depend  upon 
an  intellectual  revolution  and  which 
does  not  radically  alter  the  present 
relations  of  the  states  of  Europe 
must  necessarily  be  a  temporary  one. 
I  have  found  an  increasing  number 
of  men  in  Germany,  as  in  all  the  other 
countries,  who  realize  this.  Call  it 
Utopia,  if  you  will,  they  say,  but  the 
only  alternative  to  another  forty-four 
years  of  frenzied  armament  competi- 
tion leading  to  another  Armageddon 
is  some  kind  of  a  concert  or  federa- 
tion of  Europe,  leading  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  World. 

Londov 


A  MOOD  OF  AUTUMN 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 


Ah,   Autumn,   now   that  you   and   I   must  part. 

You  linger,  goldenly,  your  footstep    slow, 
Even  as  a  friend,  beloved  of  the  heart. 

Seems  doubly  dear  just  ere  he  turn  to  go. 

You  pause  by  noon,  deep-sighing  thru  the   trees 
And  in  the  spangled  sunset  hold  your  breath. 

That  I  may  note  your  splendid  symphonies 
Of  color,  that  the  night  shuts  in  to  death. 

Your  leaves  rain  down  and  prank  the  forest  ways 
With  tapestries  of  yellow,  red  and  brown, 

And  thru  the  glooming  glory  of  your  haze 
I   glimpse   the   dreaming  towers  of  the  town. 


October  odors  between  sod  and  sky 

Remind  me  of  the  faith  of  earthly  things. 

As  if  you  murmured,  "Surely,  by  and  by 

I  shall  come  back,  with  birds  and  errant    wings." 

The   sweet   and    strong   communion    'twixt    us  two 
Is  more  than  all  the  mouthings  among  men ; 

You  are  not  beautiful  alone,  but  true; 
I  bide  the  season  till  you  come  again. 

And   O   be   sure   of   one   fond   heart,   that   wait.s. 
Loving    and    longing,    midst    of    wintry    fear. 

Until,  once  more  aglow,  you  one  the  gato.>< 
Of  harvest,   and   fulfil   the   fruitful  yoar. 
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THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


GERMANY'S    NAVY-A    THORN    IN    THE    FLESH 

b  Y      PA  K  K      H  i:  N  J  A  M  I  N 

THE     independent's     NAVAL     EXPERT 


IT  IS  now  known  that  the  German 
submarine  which  destroyed  the 
three  British  cruisers  was  helped 
by  a  dirigible  airship  which  had 
previously  discovered  them  and  told 
the  submarine  where  to  find  them. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  direct 
cooperation  between  an  airship  and 
an  underwater  ship  allied  together 
against  surface  ships.  Thus  another 
epoch-making  feature  is  added  to 
the  extraordinary  episode  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  new 
naval  warfare  on  the  ocean. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  forecast  the 
consequences  of  this  strange  league 
of  the  fighters  in  three  dimensions 
against  the  fighters  in  two;  but, 
from  this  time  on,  the  appearance  in 
the  sky  of  a  hostile  aeroplane  will 
become  a  new  source  of  apprehen- 
sion to  the  battleship  commander, 
for  its  very  presence  will  always 
suggest  the  proximity  of  the  dread- 
ed submarine.  Proximity  only — not 
the  whereabouts — not  the  quarter 
from  which  the  attack  is  to  come. 
Conceive  the  paralyzing  uncertainty 
of  such  a  warning.  Precipitate  flight 
is  the  only  safeguard;  but  flight  in 
what  direction?  No  matter  which 
one  is  selected,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  running  toward  instead  of 
from  the  danger.  It  may  be  almost  a 
relief  at  last  to  discern  the  periscope 
of  the  assailant  protruding  above 
the  waves,  and  to  set  the  guns  spit- 
ting their  steel  hail  at  it.  Yet  still 
there  is  no  certainty.  Such  things 
exist  as  decoy  periscopes — short 
lengths  of  pipe  held  upright  on  a 
rtoat  and  looking  exactly  like  the  real 
periscope.  The  submarine  sets  them 
adrift  for  you  to  find — sometimes 
scatters  several  of  them.  When  one 
is  sighted  you  cannot  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  the  little  object  danc- 
ing on  the  sea  half  a  mile  or  so 
distant  does  or  does  not  mean  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  high 
explosive  coming  straight  at  you. 
Maybe  you  will  see  the  aeroplane 
maneuvering  over  it  in  a  way  that 
carries  conviction  that  it  does.  You 
don't  dare  to  take  any  chances  and 
so  you  train  all  the  guns  at  it.  Then 
the  real  submarine  slinks  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ship  and  with  the 
swift  rush  of  her  torpedo,  the  latest 
of  sea  tragedies  comes  to  an  end. 

There  is  a  note  of  almost  compla- 
cent optimism  in  the  outgivings  of 


the  British  journals  concerning  the 
future  prowess  of  the  feet.  That  it 
will  crush  the  German  armada  is 
treated  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  there  is  even  a  growing  restive- 
ness  at  the  delay  in  beginning  the 
crushing  operation  which  has  found 
expression  in  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill's gasconade  about  "digging  out 
the  Teutons  like  rats." 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  (having  no  fear  of  inter- 
rupted food  routes  and  overhanging 
Zeppelins)  are  not  so  sure  that  the 
task  of  clearing  the  German  infested 
North  Sea  will  be  altogether  an  easy 
one  even  for  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
super-dreadnaughts.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain appreh  ision  that  the  marine 
artillerist  and  mechanic  who  chiefly 
mans  the  modern  naval  battle  line 
may  not  be  quite  the  same  indi- 
vidual as  the  British  sailor  whom 
Jervis  and  Rodney  and  Nelson  led, 
and  of  whom  Marryat  wrote  and 
Dibdin  sang.  Ninety-nine  years  is  a 
long  time,  and  it  measures  the  inter- 
val since  Trafalgar — England's  last 
fleet  action;  and  besides,  out  of  ^he 
twenty-one  fleet  engagements  v/hich 
established  her  mastery  of  the  sea, 
beginning  with  Keppel's  fight  off 
Ushant  in  1778,  no  less  than  thirteen 
were  indecisive  and  one  was  won  by 
the  French. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  recalled  that  it 
is  since  Trafalgar  and  before  he 
gave  place  to  the  modern  artillerist 
and  mechanic  that  the  British  sailor 
encountered  so  much  that  was  sur- 
prizing in  the  behavior  of  certain 
fir-built,  over-sparred  and  long- 
gunned  craft  called  the  "Constitu- 
tion" and  the  "United  States";  that 
in  despite  of  their  being,  in  his 
opinion,  marine  monstrosities,  he 
nevertheless  imitated  them  and  kept 
on  imitating  them  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  until  another  monstrosity 
called  the  "Monitor"  startled  him 
into  first  imitating  that,  and  then 
heaping  one  thing  after  another  on 
top  of  it,  until  he  now  has  the  Super- 
Dreadnaught  - —  combined  with  a 
burning  desire  for  something  dif- 
ferent, which  aeroplanes  and  sub- 
marines can't  -sink. 

This,  however,  is  digression,  the 
present  question  being  in  what  pro- 
portion does  the  British  seaman  of 
the  modern  Dreadnaught  mix  the 
British  tar  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,     imbued     with     Nel.snnian 


traditions,    with   the   artillerist   and 
mechanic   of  the  twentieth  century 
who,  as  such,  possesses  no  traditions 
at  all.  If  the  latter  largely  predom- 
inates, then  what  is  there  to  choose 
between    the    men    who    handle   the 
floating  fortresses  of  Germany  and 
the   men    who   manage   the    floating 
fortresses    of    Britain?    As    techni- 
cians, as  builders  and  designers  and 
operators    of    great    machines,    the 
Germans  yield  nothing  to  the  Eng- 
lish. In  fact,  if  you  tie,  metaphor- 
ically speaking,  a  German  to  a  ma- 
chine, he  becomes  very  much  more 
a   part   of    it   than   an    Englishman 
does.    The    chief    indictment    today 
against  him  is  that  his  army  is  noth- 
ing but  a  too  perfect  machine.   In 
battles   of  the  past,   wherein   ships 
were    maneuvered   for   the   weather 
gage,  wherein  the  guns  were  aimed 
at  sails  and  spars  to  destroy  the  mo- 
tive power,  and  wherein  no  captain 
could  do  wrong  who  placed  his  ship 
alongside    the    enemy    and    settled 
matters  with  cold  steel,  the  British 
sailor     vanquished     the     Latin     six 
times  and  the  Slav  and  Scandinavian 
once  out  of  twenty-one  battles.  Does 
that  prove  that  the  British  artillerist 
is  surely  going  to  win  against  the 
Teuton  artillerist — his  own  cousin  in 
the     Germanic     family  —  in     ships 
which  lie  ten  thousand  yards  apart? 
No  one  save  the  British  Admiralty 
knows  where  the  British  battleship 
fleet  is  just  now,  further  than  that 
most  of  it  is  in  the  North  Sea  anci 
that    it    is    blockading    the   German 
fleet  with  a  greatly  superior  force. 
The  Germans  recognize  this  by  re- 
maining for  the  present  probably  in 
the    peaceful    basin     of    Wilhelms- 
haven,   where  they   have   made   the 
greatest  naval  arsenal  in  the  world. 
This    is    in    accordance    with    lone 
established  strategic  principles,  anrf 
implies  no  "skulking"  whatever,  a< 
the  irate  British  editor  is  prone  to 
insist.  It  is  exactly  what  the  British 
themselves  would  do  were  the  condi- 
tions reversed,  and  exactly  what  the- 
Germans  said,  before  the  war.  thru 
von  Bernhardi  and  others,  that  they 
were    going    to    do.    It    is    merely 
"watchful   waiting"   for  the  friend- 
ly   winter    gale    which    may    scatter 
the     British     line,     or    the    detach- 
ment   of    a    part    of    it    to    defend 
Belgian   or   French    ports    inconven- 
iently near  to  England  or  to  try  its 
fortune    in    the    Baltic.    A    superior 
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force  can  be  defeated  if  you  can 
overwhelm  it  piecemeal,  and  for  that 
opportunity  the  "Prussian  generals" 
will  continue  sedulously  to  look  out. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  cobweb  of  shoals 
around  Heligoland,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe  and  far  to- 
ward the  Dutch  dunes,  mines  and 
mines  and  more  mines  are  planted,  a 
proceeding  denounced  by  Great  Brit- 
ain as  iniquitous  and  then  copied  by 
herself  all  the  way  from  Goodwin 
Sands  to  Ostend.  And  in  the  places 
around  Heligoland  Bight  where 
there  are  no  mines,  and  amid  sand- 
bars and  breakers,  lurk  the  subma- 
rines and  the  destroyers  and  the 
small  fast  cruisers  screening  the 
great  ships  in  the  quiet  harbors  and 
bays.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  dig  the 
"rats"  out,  and  when  they  do  come 
out,  which  will  not  be  until  condi- 
tions suit  them,  we  shall  learn  much 
about  "the  incontestable  supremacy 
of  the  mistress  of  the  seas." 

This  is  speculative,  of  course,  and 
the  present  refusal  of  the  German 
fleet  may  be  open  to  an  interpreta- 
tion so  widely  different  as  never  to 
involve  any  Dreadnaught  battle  at 
all.  Germany  has  steadily  insisted 
that  she  went  into  this  war  to  pre- 
vent Europe  from  being  overrun  by 
the  Slav,  and  that  ultimately  Great 
Britain  must  join  her  in  opposing 
the  Russian  hordes.  That  function 
seems  necessarily  to  refer  to  the 
British  navj',  for  the  "Prussian 
Camerilla"  and  other  "Huns"  have 
never  neglected  a  chance  to  call  the 
British  army  "contemptible."  In  that 
event,  the  last  thing  Germany  might 
desire  would  be  any  destruction  of 
either  the  British  capital  ships  or 
her  own,  for  their  combined  power 
in  seacoast  operations  against  Rus- 


sia would  be  colossal.  A  few  cruisers 
or  destroyers  blown  up  or  sunk 
would  preserve  appearances,  or  in 
any  event  the  debate  might  be  re- 
stricted to  how  long  Germany  can 
keep  half  a  dozen  "Alabamas"  going 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  South  Pa- 
cific. The  "Emden,"  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  war  reported  sunk  by  the 
Russian  "Askold,"  seems  to  have 
raised  herself  from  the  deep,  in  or- 
der to  make  endless  trouble  sweeping 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  shooting  at  the 
shipping  in  Madras,  upsetting  the 
steamer  service  between  Calcutta 
and  Burma,  and  sinking  British  mer- 
chantmen galore — regardless  of  all 
that  has  been  solemnly  written  by 
the  strategists  as  to  the  utter  futil- 
ity of  that  sort  of  commerce  destruc- 
tion. The  "Scharnhorst"  and  the 
"Gneisenau"  and  the  "Nurnberg" 
continue  their  apparently  unob- 
structed efforts  to  transplant  Ger- 
man culture  into  the  flower-laden 
islands  of  the  summer  seas,  and  the 
"Leipsic,"  the  "Dresden"  and  the 
"Bremen"  are  demonstrating  in  the 
Atlantic  how  to  dodge  neutrality 
laws  and  get  coal  and  supplies  from 
nowhere,  while  unavailingly  pursued 
by  a  couple  of  French  cruisers  which 
have  escaped  from  Toulon. 

And  in  Toulon — peaceful  retreat — 
saevis  tranquillus  in  undis — still  con- 
tinues the  French  navy,  oblivious  of 
the  alarums  and  excursions  which 
rack  unhappy  Europe.  In  its  maneu- 
vers of  a  year  or  so  ago  its  subma- 
rines attacked  its  battleships  and 
showed  the  vulnerability  of  the  latter 
perhaps  better  than  had  ever  before 
been  done,  except  by  the  battle- 
ships themselves  which  had  been 
automatically  blowing  up  at  ir- 
regular    intervals     for     some     time 


past ;  but  some  one  apparently  neg- 
lected to  send  the  submersibles 
after  the  "Goeben"  and  the  "Bres- 
lau"  while  these  vessels  were  shell- 
ing the  French  bases  on  the  Al- 
gerian coast.  Occasionally,  it  is  ru- 
mored, French  assistance  is  given  to 
the  British  cruisers  which  have  been 
languidly  bombarding  Cattaro,  off 
and  on,  ever  since  the  war  started, 
and  spreading  dismay  among  the 
Austrian  battleships,  which,  safely 
ensconced  in  Pola,  have  been  inter- 
spersing sarcastic  comments  on 
French  enterprise  with  spreading 
mines  in  the  Adriatic,  until  the 
gorgeously  sailed  feluccas  of  Venice 
no  longer  dare  to  go  outside  of  the 
Lido  and  the  market  by  the  Rialtn 
bridge  is  asking  unconscionable 
prices  for  fish. 

Three  British  cruisers  have  gone 
to  catch  the  "Emden,"  if  they  can, 
for  a  stern  chase  is  a  long  one  and 
there  is  much  room  for  needles  of 
her  type  in  the  haystack  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Two  more  are  just  out- 
side of  New  York  Bay,  hoping  that 
something  will  turn  up  to  induce  the 
"Vaterland"ito  come  out,  or  that  the 
winter  ice  will  hurry  in  driving  the 
"Princess  Cecilie"  from  her  enforced 
refuge  in  Bar  Harbor.  Old  liners 
converted  into  auxiliary  cruisers  are 
policing  successive  beats,  three  hun- 
dred or  so  miles  long,  all  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  So  comes  about 
the  clean  swept  sea  which  lets  the 
"Lusitania"  continue  her  regular 
trips,  until  some  of  Germany's  28- 
knot  third-class  flyers  manage  some 
stormy  night  to  dodge  the  blockaders 
in  what  they  call  the  German  Ocean 
— and  then  the  "Lusitania"  will 
probably  wtop. 

New  York  City  ■      < 


THE    DUEL    OF   GUN    AND    FORT 


A  CRITICAL   POINT   IN  THE   LONf;   CONTEST   F,ETWEEN  THE   OFFENSIVE  AND   DEFENSIVE 


1*^  ONS  before  man  appeared 
{  upon  the  earth  and  began  to 
i^fight  his  fellow-man  the  rival 
policies  of  attack  and  defense  had 
been  engaged  in  the  contest  for  su- 
premacy. Our  limestone  beds  are  mu- 
Heums  of  prehistoric  armor.  The  first 
instinct  of  life  was  to  seek  protec- 
tion. The  primordial  mollusk  shel- 
tftrfj]  himself  behind  thick  stone  walls 
of  his  own  construction,  but  his 
search  for  safety  was  in  vain.  The 
starfish  came  and  with  his  soft  ten- 
tacles forced  open  the  valves;  the 
whelk  came  and  bored  a  hole  thru 
the  shell.H.  From  the  Cambrian  Period 
U>  the  present  the  strife  of  marine 
animals  has  taught  the  lesson  exprest 
by  the  homely  proverb  "Don't  be  a 
clam." 


But  each  new  form  of  life  had  to 
learn  for  itself  the  lesson  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  sacrifice  mobility  to  in- 
vulnerability. The  fortified  fishes  fell, 
victims  to  their  thin-skinned  antag- 
onists. The  giant  tortoise  of  the 
Galapagos  may  live  for  hundreds  of 
years  as  an  individual,  t)ut  as  a  spe- 
cies it  is  perishing.  The  stegosaur 
sank  in  the  mud  of  the  Jurassic 
swamps  from  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mor plates.  The  reptilian  dread- 
noughts of  the  ('retaceous  seas  have 
vanished.  The  last  of  the  mammoths 
were  slain  by  thf;  weakest  and  live- 
liest of  their  enemies,  man. 

But  when  man  tor)k  uf)  ihc  sp(!,ir 
in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  shicild 
in  his  left,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
he  was  tempted  to  depend  more  upon 


his  left  than  his  right.  The  shield 
grew  bigger  and  heavier  from  year 
to  year  until  it  had  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  warrior  by  a  slave.  Each 
new  material  was  employed  for  pro- 
tection, leather,  wood,  bronze  and 
iron,  until  at  length  the  knight  stood 
forth  fully  clad  in  steel,  cap-a-pie, 
and  invulnerable  to  arrow  or  spear 
proi)eIled  by  human  hands.  But  then 
the  assailant  Called  outside  energy  to 
his  aid  and  with  the  advent  of  gun- 
powder on  the  battlefield  the  medi- 
eval armor  went  to  the  scrap  heap 
with  the  clamshells. 

Altho  the  individual  soldier  has  for 
the.  last  four  ccnliirics  discarded  ail 
armor  that  itnpedcis  his  mobility,  th<' 
custom  of  community  armor,  the  for- 
tification of  towns,  has  continued  to 
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the  present  in  npite  of  the  increasing 
dirticulty  of  keeping  up  with  the 
rapid  advance  in  otTensive  power  due 
to  the  discovery  of  new  explosives. 
Nowhere  has  the  art  of  fortirtcation 
been  more  highly  developed  than  in 
Belgium  and  ntjrtheni  France,  and 
here  the  Uernmns  have  won  their 
greatest  victories.  The  CJerman  in- 
vasion swept  over  the  fortresses  of 
Li(^ge  and  Namur,  of  Lille  and  Mau- 
beuge,  of  Laon  ujid  La  Fere,  and  was 
finally  checked  back  of  the  last  of 
these  barriers  by  the  impromptu 
earthworks  and  lines  of  living  men 
on  the  bank  of  the  Marne.  F\)r  forty 
years  the  French  have  lavished  their 
money  and  expended  their  engineer- 
ing skill  on  the  problem  of  rendering 
Paris  impregnable,  and  yet  when  the 
time  came  for  which  they  had  pre- 
pared they  saved  their  capital  by 
abandoning  it,  and  the  baffled  Ger- 
mans had  to  turn  aside  to  seek  their 
enemy  in  the  open  field.  A  movable 
government  is  safer  from  capture 
than  a  government  intrenched  behind 
the  strongest  bastions. 

No  better  crucial  experiment  in 
the  value  of  fortifications  could  be 
devised  than  that  of  Belgium,  for 
here  were  three  modern  fortresses 
designed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  for  the  express 
purpose  of  resisting  a  German  at- 
tack. It  happened  that  just  at  the 
time  when  the  long-range  guns  were 
compelling  a  revolution  in  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  fortification,  a 
military  genius  arose  in  Belgium, 
Gen.  Alexis  Henri  Brialmont,  who 
died  at  Brussels  in  1903,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  His  treatises  on  forti- 
fications,   comprizing    six    volumes. 
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Lunilon    Tiintd    ttialtiry  of   the    War 

A   TYPICAL    imiALMONT   FORT 
Li"Ke,   Namur   and  Antwerp   were  surrounded   by   rings  of  such   fortifications,  but   they   have  been 

speedily  demolished   by   the  Gei7t)an   siege  guns 

Since    then    the 


were  recognized  as  authoritative  in 
all  countries,  even  by  those  who  con- 
tested his  theories  most  strongly. 

When  it  became  plain  that  France 
was  determined  upon  a  war  of  re- 
venge for  the  humiliation  of  1871 
and  that  Germany  was  likely  to  at- 
tack France  thru  Belgium,  two  poli- 
cies were  open  to  the  Belgians; 
should  they  submit  to  the  German 
invasion  of  their  neutrality  with 
only  a  formal  protest  and  a  show 
of  force,  or  should  they  make 
their  country  a  real  barrier  for 
the  protection  of  France?  It  was 
largely  due  to  Brialmont's  influ- 
ence and  lifelong  exertions  that 
the  Belgians  decided  upon  the  latter 
course  and  were  induced  to  expend 
the  immense  sums  necessary  to  put 
the  country  in  a  state  to  offer  stub- 
born resistance  to  the  anticipated  in- 
vader. Between  1888  and  1892  Liege 
and  Namur  were  fortified  under  his 
direction,  and  Antwerp  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  constant  attention  from 
1859  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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AN     EARTHQUAKE     MADE     IN     GERMANY 
The    11-inch   shells   of   the   Krupp   siege  guns   demolished  the    Brialmont-Gruson   cupolas  of   Nnnuir 

in  a  few  hours 


defenses  of  the 
three  strongholds  have  been  expand- 
ed and  reconstructed  until  by  No- 
vember of  last  year  they  were  de- 
clared ready  for  action,  altho  it  was 
not  then  expected  that  the  war  would 
come  until  1915  or  1916.  By  the  army 
bill  of  1909  universal  conscription 
was  introduced,  and  by  1913  the  Bel- 
gian army  had  been  more  than 
doubled.  Antwerp,  with  its  outer 
ring  of  twenty-four  forts  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  to  ten  miles  from  the 
old  city  wall,  was  pronounced  by 
British  authorities  to  be  "practically 
impregnable." 

The  Brialmont  system  of  defense 
consisted  in  surrounding  the  city 
with  a  chain  of  detached  forts  and 
minor  fortifications  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  prevent  its  bombardment. 
The  ring  about  Liege  consisted  of 
six  forts  and  six  f ortins  or  redoubts ; 
that  about  Namur  of  four  forts  and 
five  fortins.  Liege  had  400  guns 
ranging  from  4.7  inch  to  8  inch  cali- 
ber, and  Namur  had  350. 

The  typical  Brialmont  fort  as  used 
in  the  defense  works  of  these  places 
consists  of  a  triangle  or  polygon  so 
contrived  as  to  offer  the  utmost  pos- 
sible resistance  to  an  assault.  The 
assailants  who  succeeded  in  passing- 
over  the  open  ground  in  the  face  of 
the  fire  of  the  machine  guns  and 
ascended  the  slope  of  the  parapet 
would  find  at  the  crest  a  barbed  wire 
entanglement,  perhaps  charged  with 
an  electric  current  of  high  voltage, 
and  beyond  this  a  deep  ditch  with 
perpendicular  walls  of  masonry.  This- 
ditch  is  under  fire  from  the  guns 
above  as  well  as  from  the  loopholes 
of  the  escarp  and  counterscarp  gal- 
leries on  each  side.  Beyond  this  there 
may  be  a  second  ditch  and  an  inner 
fort  or  keep,  partly  roofed  with  con- 
crete. Here  are  mounted  most  of  the 
larger  guns  in  armored  cupolas  or 
rotating  turrets.  These  W'ere  origin- 
ally made  of  the  chilled  cast  iron 
produced  in  the  Gruson  works  of 
Magdeburg,  but  later  the  Knipps 
took  over  the  works  and  substitute!' 
nickel    steel    for    the    Gruson    motat 
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in  the  cupola  cover.  The  curve  of 
this  top  is  so  shallow  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  shell  to  strike  it  at  an  ef- 
fective angle,  and  there  are  no  vul- 
nerable points  except  the  two  open- 
ings from  which  protrude  the  muz- 
zles of  the  big  guns,  and  these  are 
usually  turned  away  from  the  enemy. 
The  steel  cupola  rests  upon  a  collar 
of  the  hard  Gruson  cast  iron  12  to 
15  inches  thick,  and  this  is  embed- 
ded in  thick  concrete,  reinforced  in 
the  latest  construction.  The  iron  and 
concrete  is  stripped  of  its  earth 
cover  because  it  was  found  that  this 
tamped  the  explosive  and  so  in- 
creased its  downward  blow. 

The  Brialmont  fort  and  Gruson 
cupola  in  their  perfected  form  stood 
for  the  final  word  in  fortification. 
They  could  scarcely  be  carried  by 
assault  if  competently  defended.  The 
slow  and  sure  method  of  attack  by 
trenches  advancing  by  angles,  in- 
vented by  Marshal  Vauban  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  used 
by  him  in  the  siege  of  Lille,  Namur 
and  Mons,  is  almost  impracticable. 
Horizontal  and  low  angle  fire  are  in- 
effective, because  but  little  is  visi- 
ble above  ground.  There  remains  the 
possibility  of  dropping  shells  upon 
the  steel  and  concrete  roofs,  but  this 
was  thought  so  difficult  as  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  Sir  George  Clarke 
(Lord  Sydenham),  in  his  work  on 
Fortification,  published  in  1907,  cites 
the  experiments  made  at  Bucharest 
in  1885  on  high  angle  fire  directed  at 
a  cupola  whose  exact  position  was 
known,  and  says:  "It  must  have  been 
evident  to  the  least  instructed  ob- 
server that  to  attempt  to  group  six 
or  eight  shells  on  an  invisible  area  of 
two  meters  square  would  have  been 
absolutely  futile."  Another  English 
authority.  Colonel  Jackson,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Fortifications  in  the 
War  Office,  said  a  few  years  ago: 
"The  probability  is  that  cupolas 
would  hold  their  own  against  both 
direct  and  indirect  fire  for  a  long 
time." 

English  opinion  has,  however, 
long  been  skeptical  of  the  value  of 
the  elaborate  and  expensive  fortifi- 
cations which  the  continental  engi- 
neers were  fond  of  designing  and, 
when  they  could  get  some  country  to 
pay  for  them,  constructing.  The 
P^nglish  experts  argued  that  conceal- 
ment JH  a  better  protection  than 
armor  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  put 
money  into  more  guns  than  mere 
masonry.  We  can  now  see  that  they 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  for 
the  French  and  fieigian  deffjnses 
have  not  justified  the  faith  that  was 
put  in  them.  The  offensive  has  again 
got  ahead  of  the  defensive,  hh  it  did 
when  the  cannon  was  firHt  aimed  at 


the  castle,  and  the  musket  at  the 
armored  knight.  It  is  a  victory  of 
dynamics  over  statics. 

The  Germans  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field  bigger  guns  than  those 
in  the  cupolas  and  they  succeeded, 
Sir  George  Clarke  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  in  dropping  shells 
on  this  invisible  target  from  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  or  more.  And 
when  they  struck  these  shells  would 
crack  a  steel  cupola  thru  the  middle, 
break  up  a  mass  of  concrete  twelve 


and  probably  more,  altho  the  forts 
were  mostly  demolished  by  the  24  and 
28  centimeter  howitzers  (8.4  and  11.2 
inch).  At  Maubeuge  the  Germans 
are  said  to  have  employed  eight 
howitzers  of  42  centimeter  caliber. 
At  Namur,  according  to  a  Belgian 
account,  shells  of  various  sizes  fell 
on  the  fortifications  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  per  minute,  and  a  bombard- 
ment of  twelve  hours  was  sufficient 
to  reduce  most  of  the  batteries  to 
silence.  Then  when  the  commandant 
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THE   WINNER   IN   THE   GREAT    DUEI- 
A  German   mortar  siege  gun  of  a  type  probably  used  before   Antwerp.   Manned  by  Austrians 


feet  thick  or  dig  a  twenty-foot  hole 
in  the  ground.  Their  present  ene- 
mies, the  Japanese,  taught  them  how 
to  do  it,  for  it  was  at  the  siege  of 
Port  Arthur  that  eleven-inch  guns 
were  first  brought  into  the  field 
against  fortifications.  The  Germans 
have  beaten  their  example  by  em- 
ploying seventeen-inch  (42  centi- 
meter) howitzers,  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Krupps  so  secretly  that  the  outside 
world  did  not  suspect  the  existence 
of  such  a  weapon  until  it  learned  of 
the  havoc  they  had  wrought.  These 
require  good  ro.ids  for  tra;isporta- 
tion  and  em])lacement  upon  solid 
concrete  foundations  for  action,  so 
they  are  not  readily  brought  for- 
ward or  removed.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  seventeen-inch  guns  used  in  the 
siege  of  Namur  and  Mauljeuge  were 
placed  upon  foundations  built  for 
them  by  the  Krupp  employees 
months  before  the  war  l»rokc  out  on 
property  leased  by  German  agents 
some  five  miles  from  the  forts  they 
were  designed  to  attack.  The  fall  of 
Liegf!  cam(!  so  quifkly,  only  .six  days 
after  mol  ilization  had  bec^n  orrlered, 
that  it  iH  doubtful  if  uny  of  the  42 
centimeter  howit/ers  were  brought 
into  artion.  At   N'nmur  there  w;ih  nne 


tried  to  bring  his  troops  together 
for  a  final  stand  to  cover  the  retreat, 
he  found  that  the  underground  tele- 
phone lines  to  the  outlying  forts  had 
been  cut,  so  half  the  garrison  of 
25,000  men  were  lost. 

The  Belgians  have  defended  their 
three  fortified  cities  with  unques- 
tionable courage  and  skill.  That  they 
have  lost  simply  proves  that  the 
strongest  defenses  can  be  rapidly  re- 
duced by  modern  artillery.  The  evi- 
dence is  plain ;  the  dates  speak  for 
themselves : 

LifcGE. 

Bombardment  began,  August  4. 
City  surrendered,  August  7. 

— 3  days. 
Namur. 

Hombardmcnt   began,    August    19. 
(^ity  .surrendered,  August  23. 

— 4  days. 
Antwkri'. 

I'.omlmrdrncnt    began,    September   29. 
(;ity  .surrendered,  October  9. 

— 10  days. 

Antwerp  has  suffered  many  sieges, 
but  never  one  so  swift  as  this.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  citadel  held  out 
for  fourt(!en  months  against  the 
Spanish.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
it  held  r)ut  for  two  years  against  the 
Belgians.  In  the  twentieth  it  suc- 
cumbs in  fen  rlays  to  the  Germans, 


HOW  THE   UNITED  STATES  CONSUL  GOT  OUT  OF  ANTWERP 

llllS  IS  THE  ACCOUNT  BY  HKNRY  DIEDEFUCH,  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CONSUL  AT  ANTWERP.  OF  HIS  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  CITY  DURING 
THE      SIEGE.        IT      IS      FROM      THE      LONDON      DAILY      CHRONICLE 

FOR  days  we  heard  the  suund  of  heavy  gun  rtre  and  were  told  of  the  fall,  one  after  another,  of  the  outer 
forta.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  nothing  lould  avail  aj^ainst  the  great  German  cannon,  and  in  conjunction 

with  the  other  neutrals  we  endeavored  to  mediate  with  the  Germans  to  spare,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  buildings  of  worldwide  interest.  But  the  tiegotiations  failed  to  lead  to  a  successful  result. 

I  had  intended  to  remain  in  Antwerp  throughout  the  bombardment,  which  we  saw  was  now  inevitable,  but  I 
was  told:  "For  God's  sake,  clear  out  of  the  city,  as  its  destruction  is  inevitable." 

I  did  not  realize  till  almost  too  late  the  horror  which  was  coming.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  were  going 
to  bed  when   we  were  roused  by   frightful  noises  in   the  air,  reminding  us  of  previous  visits  of  a  Zeppelin. 

Soon  we  realized  that  the  bombardment  had  commenced,  and  then  I  had  the  most  horrible  experience  of 
my  whole  life. 

1  went  with  my  family  to  the  basement,  and  we  crouched  there  all  night.  The  shells,  falling  every  few  min- 
utes, came  with  a  di'eadful  whistling  sound,  followed  by  a  thunderclap  of  explosion  and  the  collapse  of  some 
buildings. 

Opposite  the  consulate  is  a  home  for  old  folks.  Its  front  was  torn  out  by  a  shell.  Some  of  the  debris  was 
scattered  over  my  house,  and  then  a  shell  came  over  our  roof  and  fell  on  a  two-story  building,  crumpling  it  up 
entirely  and  setting  it  on  fire. 

After  this  another  shell  blew  out  the  facade  of  a  house  lower  down  on  our  street.  As  the  dawn  came  we 
were  wearied  out  and  my  family  collapsed   utterly  from  fright  and  the  strain. 

So  we  decided  to  endeavor  to  leave  the  city.  I  succeeded  in  communicating  with  my  chauffeur  and  got  my 
car,  but  I  did  not  know  where  to  go,  being  left  with  nothing  but  what  we  had  on  and  exposed  every  moment 
to  exploding  shells. 

With  my  wife  and  daughter  and  two  servants  and  a  refugee's  child  I  crost  the  pontoon  bridge  over  the 
Scheldt.  It  took  us  four  hours  to  do  this,  the  street  being  filled  with  every  kind  of  vehicle  and  a  dense  crowd 
of  fugitives.  The  scene  was  indescribably  dreadful,  everybody  being  moved  by  the  same  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  awful  horror. 

From  Antwerp  to  Ghent  the  roads  are  a  mass  of  fleeing  humanity.  As  we  left  we  saw  vast  volumes  of  smoke 
arising  from  Antwerp  from  the  burning  buildings  and  blazing  petroleum  tanks.  Instead  of  two  hours  to  Ghent 
it  took  us  three,  owing  to  the  traffic.  One  of  the  German  big  guns  situated  near  Vilvorde  and  a  large  number 
of  comparatively   smaller  guns  have  joined   in   the  bombardment. 


GUIDED      EVOLUTION 

WHAT   I   BELIEVE  AND   WHY— THIRTEENTH   PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


IT  would  seem  impossible  to  ex- 
plain how  the  parental  instinct, 
and  particularly  the  paternal, 
could  have  come  by  any  sort  of  evo- 
lution in  the  case  of  certain"  of  the 
lowest  vertebrata,  toads  and  fishes. 
Says  the  German  naturalist,  Dr.  Wil- 
Jiam  Berndt: 

Among  the  toads  there  are  fathers 
which  apparently  swallow  their  young, 
that  is,  the  spawn;  but  the  paternal 
gullet  is  the  babies'  cradle  in  which 
they  merrily  develop  (Rhinoderma  dar- 
wini)  ;  in  the  case  of  others  {Pipa 
.americana)  the  young  pass  their  ten- 
derest  youth  in  honeycomb-like  cavities 
on  the  mother's  back,  in  which  the 
spawn  is  supposed  to  be  placed  by  the 
father.  In  others  still  {Alytes  obstetri- 
.cans  the  well-known  obstetrical  toad  or 
nurse-frog) ,  the  father  acts  as  mid- 
wife. He  twines  the  chain  of  eggs  about 
his  hind  legs  and  buries  himself  alive 
for  nearly  two  weeks,  until  they  are 
ready  to  hatch. 

Another  one  of  many  remarkable 

.cases  of  parental  care  is  that  of  the 

Siamese   "fighting-fish."   They  build 

for  the  eggs  a  nest  of  foam-bubbles, 

.and  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  it  to 

hatch.  When  the  young  fry  appear 

jt    is    the   father    first   that   devotes 
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himself  to  their  protection  against 
even  the  mother,  and  attacks  with 
fury  any  intruder.  All  this  is  what 
we  call  instinct,  far  above  reason,  a 
sacrifice  and  care  which  no  science 
can  explain.  If  it  is  "creative  evolu- 
tion" it  has  needed  intelligence  to 
guide  the  evolution. 

Passing  now  from  the  parental  in- 
stinct to  that  intuitional  clairvoy- 
ance which  has  been  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  solitary  wasps,  we  may 
take  the  case  of  the  Philanthus  api- 
vorus,  which  has  the  same  power.  It 
feeds  on  bees  and  its  story  is  told  by 
Fabre.  It  meets  the  unsuspecting  bee 
perhaps  on  a  flower.  With  its  weapon 
it  stabs  the  bee,  not  anywhere  it  may 
happen,  but  at  one  spot,  just  under 
what  may  be  called  the  chin,  just 
where  the  head  ganglia  are,  and  the 
blow  instantly  paralyzes  the  bee,  so 
that  it  can  make  no  resistance  with 
its  more  powerful  sting.  Then  the 
brigand  holds  the  bee  for  a  minute 
or  two,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  the 
blow  was  effective,  and  then  crushes 
the  bee  and  forces  out  of  it  the 
honev  it  had  swallowed,  and  makes 


its  meal  from  it.  This  is  not  reason, 
it  is  instinct;  but  could  that  instinct 
have  been  reached  by  a  slow  process 
of  reason  and  experience,  after 
millions  of  trials  by  millions  of  bee- 
hunters  which  had  struck  their  vic- 
tims wherever  it  might  happen,  and 
had  finally  learned  to  choose  the 
right  spot  for  the  deadly  blow?  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable.  That 
knowledge  goes  beyond  the  directive 
agency  of  chance. 

One  or  two  further  illustrations  of 
almost  incredible  instinct  I  take 
from  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thompson. 
The  liver-fluke  consists  of  only  a  few 
cells  altogether.  It  has  no  nervou.^ 
system.  "It  is  covered  with  cilia, 
and  has  energy  enough  to  swim 
about  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  water- 
pools  of  the  pasturage.  It  comes  in 
contact  with  many  things,  but  it  re- 
sponds to  none  until  haply  it  touches 
the  little  fresh  water  snail,  the  only 
contact  that  will  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue its  life."  Here  it  enters  the 
breathing  aperture  and  goes  thru 
various  modifications  and  mult  impli- 
cations   until    it    is    taken    up   bv    }\ 
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sheep  and  completes  its  metamor- 
phoses. The  response  to  the  one 
stimulus  of  this  very  simple  organ- 
ism cannot  be  explained  mechan- 
ically nor  easily  by  evolution.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
Jiver-fluke. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  fresh 
water  mussel.  She  carries  her  young 
in  her  outer  gill-plate,  and  does  not 
set  them  free  unless  there  is  a 
stickleback  or  the  like  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  "Then  she  liberates  a 
crowd  of  pinhead-like  larval  mus- 
sels," "who  rush  out  into  the  water 
like  boys  from  the  open  school  door." 
"They  are  aware  of  the  stickleback; 
they  fasten  on  it  to  begin  another 
chapter  of  their  life."  This  is  in- 
stinct somehow  imposed  on  the 
mother  mussel  and  her  infant  brood. 
How  came  they  to  possess  it?  The 
best  explanation  I  can  find  is  that  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  gave  this  in- 
stinct where  reason  could  find  no 
place  to  abide. 

Yet  one  final  illustration  must  be 
added,  which  I  take  from  Bergson, 
following  Fabre.  There  is  a  little 
beetle  called  the  Sitaris.  It  chooses 
to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  underground 
passages  of  a  certain  sort  of  bee. 
But  why  does  it  seek  that  of  all 
places?  It  is  a  long  and  intricate 
.story,  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
accidental  strivings  of  evolution. 
The  young  larva  hatched  from  the 
beetle's  eggs  springs  upon  the  male 
bee  as  it  emerges  from  the  passage, 
clings  to  him,  is  carried  on  his  nup- 
tial   flight,    when    it   passes    to   the 

female    bee,    and    re-      

.  mains  attached  to  her 
until  she  lays  her 
eggs  in  the  honey.  It 
then  leaps  on  an  egg 
floating  on  the  honey, 
flavours  it  and  de- 
velops, rests  on  the 
^hell  and  undergoes 
its  first  metamomho- 
MH.  Now  it  eats  the 
honey  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  grub 
of  the  bee,  and  de- 
velops into  the  per- 
fect beetle.  I  fail  to 
make  it  seem  possible 
that  such  a  complex 
of  apparent  purpose, 
which  .seems  to  sur- 
pass reason,  which 
amazes  the  biologist, 
could  have  come  to  he 
because;  one  Sitaris 
out  of  a  million  hap- 
pened in  an  accident 
'>f  nature  to  have  laid 
;tH  egg  in  the  tunnel 
of  a  cert,ain  bee,  and 
the  worm  when 
hatr-h'd    happened    to 


jump  on  a  male  bee  as  it  came  out, 
and  then  happened  to  jump  on  the 
female  bee,  and  then  happened  to 
light  on  the  bee's  egg  floating  on  the 
honey,  and  that  this  happened  often 
enough  in  its  posterity  until  a  sort 
of  memory  of  this  success  was  inher- 
ited in  all  the  worms  of  the  species. 
Am  I  told  that  this  was  not  all 
achieved  in  one  generation,  or  all  at 
once?  Then  I  ask.  What  was  the  use 
of  inheriting  any  of  it  until  the 
whole  was  combined  in  one  achieve- 
ment; and  what  likelihood  that  the 
second  generation  would  inherit  any 
of  it?  Here  is  a  purpose  which  to  my 
mind  is  more  easily  explained  theis- 
tically.  Bergson  refuses  to  explain  it 
on  Darwinian  principles,  and  is 
driven  to  the  extraordinary  assump- 
tion that  in  a  sort  of  mysticism  the 
invading  insect  has  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  insect  it  has 
invaded.  That  means  that  one  insect 
has  an  intuition  of  the  habits  and 
intentions  of  another  species ;  that 
an  insect  which  has  but  a  feeble  con- 
sciousness of  itself  has  an  astound- 
ing consciousness  of  the  mental 
workings  and,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  the  wasps,  even  of  the  finest 
anatomy  of  other  sorts  of  insects. 
The  explanation  is  more  amazing 
than  the  facts  observed.  To  me  it  is 
more  difficult  to  refer  such  mysteri- 
ous intelligence  to  the  insects  than 
to  God. 

I  do  not  in  this  discussion  deny 
evolution,  for  to  my  mind  it  is 
proved  beyond  question.  But  in  evo- 
lution I  see  what  biologists  can  see. 
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and  all  they  can  see,  the  orderly 
progress  of  higher  and  higher  form.> 
of  life,  and  of  new  accessions  of  in- 
stinct and  reason.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
such  progression  we  must  consult 
philosophy,  and  the  philosophy 
which  thinks  it  discovers  intelligent 
guidance  of  evolution  cannot  be 
peremptorily  excluded.  Darwin's 
philosophy  rested  on  "gemmules," 
tho  without  denying  guidance,  and 
others  have  put  "biophors"  and 
determinants,  as  many  as  may  be 
needed,  in  the  compass  of  the  blasto- 
mere  of  the  ovum  and  sperm.  But 
this  does  not  make  it  clear  how 
ancestral  knowledge,  memory,  in- 
stinct, are  transmitted  to  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  birds  and 
fishes  and  insects.  It  is  one  thing, 
and  a  comparatively  easy  thing,  diffi- 
cult tho  it  is,  to  conceive  of  the  phy- 
sical elements  of  a  bird's  or  animal's 
body  concentrated  as  gemmules  in 
the  spermatic  or  ovarian  cell  to  de- 
velop into  the  body,  for  they  are 
physical.  But  the  memory,  the  pre- 
genital  habit,  the  parental  foresight, 
the  wasp's  surgical  skill,  the  neuter 
bee's  architecture — can  we  suppose 
that  these  can  be  broken  up  and 
transmitted  by  "determinants"  and 
"biophors"?  Or  is  it  conceivable  that 
Darwinian  "gemmules"  in  the  chro- 
matin of  the  egg  can  carry  a  habit, 
an  ancestral  memory,  which  has 
been  conceived  of  not  as  inhering  in 
and  dependent  on  cells,  but  as  im- 
material activities?  To  me  it  ap- 
pears quite  legitimate  and  very 
reasonable  to  seek 
outside  of  the  aim- 
less and  casual  move- 
ments of  physical  and 
vital  forces  for  the 
intelligent  guidance 
of  some  Superior 
Power.  When  we  con- 
sider the  realm  of 
mentality,  of  instinct 
and  reason,  we  may 
recur  to  the  untaught 
wisdom  of  the  man  of 
Uz  and  say  with  him: 

Ask  now  the  beasts 
and  they  shall  teach 
thee; 

And  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  they  shall  tell 
thee; 

Or  speak  to  the 
earth,  and  it  .shall 
teaoh    thee ; 

And  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  shall  declare  unto 
t-hop; 

Who  knoweth  not  in 
all   these 

That  (ho  hand  of  tht 
I/onI  hath  wrought  this? 

In  whose  hand  is  the 
sou]  of  every  livinjr 
f  hinfr. 

Aim!  Ihe  hrealli  of 
a'l    mankinii. 


A  BRITISH  BERNHARDI 

THE  moat  surprizing  thills  about 
the  Ureat  War  is  that  it  surprized 
3o  many  of  us;  seeinf?  huw  nu- 
merous were  the  prophets  who  predict- 
ed it.  Of  the  many  Cassandra  books 
whit'h  have  appeared  of  late  years  in 
B]nj,'laMd  and  (iermany  one  of  the  most 
interestinj?  has  been  compiled  from  a 
series  of  lectures  pfiven  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Cramb  at  Queen's  College, 
London,  fifteen  months  before  war  was 
declared,  and  now  published  under  the 
title  Germatiy  and  England.  Professor 
Cramb  writes  with  an  eloquence  and  a 
burning  sincerity  that  reveals  more 
plainly  than  his  words  themselves  how 
imminent  and  menacing  he  considers 
the  German  peril.  Curiously  enough,  he 
does  not  find  his  chief  evidence  for  the 
coming  attack  in  the  usual  data  of  the 
English  alarmist:  the  growth  of  the 
German  navy,  the  mailed-fist  diplomacy 
of  the  Kaiser  or  the  army  of  German 
waiters  in  London.  He  calls  as  his  chief 
witness  an  old,  deaf  Saxon  historian 
unread  outside  of  Germany  and  for  the 
most  part  still  untranslated. 

"Foreign  critics  do  not  like  my 
books,"  said  Treitschke  when  re- 
proached with  his  indifference  to  the 
non-German  reader.  "That  is  natural. 
I  write  for  Germans,  not  foreigners." 
Since  the  great  German  historipn  thus 
neglected  an  audience  wider  than  that 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  extent  of  his 
influence  in  Germany  is  unknown  to 
other  nations.  He  has  become  the  Bible 
of  modern  Germany  and  his  teaching 
has  been  spread  and  popularized  by 
many  ardent  disciples  of  whom  General 
von  Bernhardi  is  only  one,  tho  probably 
the  best  known  to  British  and  American 
readers.  Treitschke's  philosophy  of  his- 
tory is  simply  an  apologia  for  Pan- 
Germanism.  The  Germans  are  the  no- 
blest people  on  earth,  the  bearers  of  the 
only  true  culture,  and  it  is  their  des- 
tiny, led  by  the  organizing  and  military 
genius  of  Prussia,  to  spread  this  cul- 
ture over  the  world.  To  this  great  am- 
bition there  is  only  one  essential  ob- 
stacle, vulgarminded,  selfish,  jealous 
Britain,  which  unhappily  controls  the 
most  desirable  parts  of  the  earth.  When 
the  Germans  were  winning  spiritual 
freedom  for  mankind  in  the  name  of 
Luther  and  of  Kant,  while  France  and 
the  other  continental  powers  were  fight- 
ing among  themselves  for  European 
dominion  the  British  seized  India  and 
North  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  Instead  of  civilizing  the  earth,  they 
used  empire  as  a  means  for  enrichment. 
In  India  the  British  are  despised  be- 
cause they  have  entered  the  caste- 
system,  not  as  Brahmins  or  philoso- 
phers, not  as  Kshatriyas  or  warriors, 
but  as  despised  Vaisyas — traders — a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers!  What  they  have 
won  by  luck  and  fraud  and  diligent 
lying  they  now  hold  by  power  of  bluff 
and  empty  prestige,  and  it  remains  for 
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(Jermany  to  end  this  false  situation  for- 
ever, lirltiinnia  delenda  est  is  tho 
moral  that  is  to  be  read  on  every  page 
of  Treitschke. 

We  fear  that  Professor  Cramb  has 
studied  his  subject  too  much.  Not  only 
does  he  tend  to  overestimate  Treitsch- 
ke's influence,  but  he  is  deplorably  im- 
bued with  his  spirit.  Indeed,  (iermany 
and  England  has  exactly  the  same  an- 
gry contempt  for  the  pacifists  that  ap- 
pears in  Bernhardi's  Cierinany  and  the 
Next  War,  as  a  few  quotations  will 
show: 

Cliristian  morality  in  personni  and  s(><-ial, 
Mild  ill  its  nature  cuunot  be  political.  ( Hern- 
liardi.) 

.Vnd  the  peace  which  Christ  came  to  ino- 
claiin  was  not  tin'  peace  of  the  (■iidinK  of 
liattles ;  it  was  tli(>  pence  within  the  hoiil, 
the  spirit  at  one  with  itself,  Ishiiii,  in  the 
sense  that  Mohammed  used  it.  a  metaphys- 
ical peace  altoRether  apart  from  political 
peace,    (('ramb.) 

The  individual  must  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  liJKher  coftimiinity  of  which  lie  is  a 
membei- ;  but  tiie  state  is  itself  the  liiKhest 
c<nicei)ti(>n  in  the  wider  community  of  man. 
(  Herniiiirdi.) 

The  litigant  appeals  to  somethiiiB  hifjlier 
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\diri\tures  of  MiKmoiinrii  K-riilorrrs. 
by  1\\  A.  M.  Ihhotxon.'  'VwcnXy-i'w'i' 
stories  of  darinR.  graphically  tohl  and 
hideously  illustrated.  l)(>sifjned  to  iu- 
culoate   heroism    in   the  youiiK. 

Lippincott.    SL.'ill. 

Harper's  Erery-Dny  Elpciricifi/.  hi/ 
Don.  Cameron  Shaffer.  Practical  di- 
rections witli  many  diaRrams  for  mak- 
ing and  using  lighting,  he:itiug  and 
motor  apparatus,  tjseful  in  almost  any 
household. 

Harpers.   $1. 

I'rohUnna  of  Royhood.  hi/  Franklin  W. 
Johnson.  Twenty-two  practical  studies 
planned  for  the  use  of  boys'  clubs  or 
classes  of  high  school  ag(>.  Material  for 
round  table  conferences  on  c-onduct 
and    moral   ideals. 

University   of   ChicaKo.   $1. 

The  Encounter,  by  A  nne  Douf/Ias 
Sedr/wick.  The  story  of  a  self-exiled 
American  woman  and  her  daughter  in 
Germany,  told  with  all  the  subtle  psy- 
chology and  exquisite  workmanship 
that  marked  "Tante." 

Century.    $1.30. 

What  Can  I  Know?  by  Georfje  Trum- 
bull Ladd.  A  discursive  examination  of 
some  of  the  elementary  questions  about 
the  acquisition  and  limits  of  knowl- 
edge, the  reality,  value  and  application 
of  truth.  Popular  and  interesting. 

Longmans.  $1.50. 

The  Women  of  Ef/ypt.  by  Elizabeth 
Cooper.  Intimate  descriptions  of  the 
present  customs  and  characteristics, 
the  economics,  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  Egyptian  women.  Glimpses 
of  the  confusion  of  change  toward 
Western  modes. 

Stokes.   $1.50. 

Mirabcau,  from  the  French  of  Louis 
Barthou.  A  conscientious  analytical 
biography  of  the  renowned  orator  and 
leader  of  the  French  Revolution,  writ- 
ten with  literary  skill  and  ixditical 
discrimination  by  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  France. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $a 


tliaii  himself,  wiiiie  no  free  slate  sees  any- 
lliiiig   higher   than   itself.    ((Iramb.) 

'I'iie  love  which  a  man  showed  to  another 
country  as  such  would  imiily  a  want  of  love 
for  his  own  countrymen.    ( lieriiliardi.) 

1  never  can  iinderstand  what  meaning 
that  kind  of  talk  has — "friendly  rivalry," 
"generous  emulation."  For  the  friendship 
of  nations  is  an  empty  name;  peace  is  at 
best  a  truce  on  tiie  battlefield  of  Time;  the 
old  m.yth  or  the  old  history  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  behind  us,  but  the  struggle 
for  power — who  is  to  assign  Ixtunds  to  its 
empire,  or  inveiit  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring its  intensity.   (Cramb.) 

But  whether  universal  peace  be  a  day 
dream  or  a  prophetic  vision,  one  thing 
is  certainly  true,  that  it  is  better  not 
to  gain  the  world  if  it  means  the  loss 
of  one's  souL  It  is  well  that  the  British 
did  not  listen  to  Professor  Cramb,  true 
tho  his  warnings  were,  as  the  Germans 
did  to  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi,  for  it 
would  be  far  better,  if  the  choice  had 
to  be  made,  for  Great  Britain  to  have 
been  conquered  outright  by  Germany 
than  by  the  worst  thing  in  Germany, 
the  domination  of  the  state  by  a  mili- 
tary machine,  a  militarist  caste  and  a 
militaristic  spirit. 

Grr-mnmi    avd    England,     by    J.     A. 
Cramb.    K.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.   $1. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  FORGETFULNESS 

Psychologists  had  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  why  we  remember  things  for 
many  years  before  it  occurred  to  them 
that  the  question  of  why  we  forget 
needed  explanation  just  as  much.  Then 
the  Viennese  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Sigmund 
Freud,  came  forward  with  the  startling 
theory  that  we  forget  things  because 
we  do  not  want  to  remember  them.  He 
believes  that  whenever  we  fail  to  re- 
member a  number  or  a  name  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  some  secret  association 
with  it  that  makes  it  distasteful  to  us, 
usually  something  that  we  are  ashamed 
to  admit.  In  his  Psychopathology  of 
Everyday  Life,  now  translated  by  Dr. 
Brill,  he  endeavors  to  account  in  this 
way  for  all  our  peculiarities,  the  trifling 
tricks  of  the  hands,  the  misplacing  of 
objects,  the  reading  of  wrong  word.<5, 
failure  to  carry  out  intentions  and  the 
like.  His  explanations  are  often  fantas- 
tic and  incredible,  his  symbolism  is 
sometimes  absurd,  but  the  exaggerated 
emphasis  he  has  laid  upon  the  influence 
of  unconscious  desire  upon  our  thoughts 
has  served  the  purpose  of  directing  at- 
tention to  a  very  real  and  much  neglect- 
ed factor  in  our  mental  life. 

Ptfychopathologij    of   Everyday    Life. 
by  Sigmund  Freud.  Macmillan.  $8.50. 

THE  OCEAN  LINK 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  celebrate 
— by  going"  to  San  Francisco  or  other- 
wise— the  completion  by  the  United 
States  of  the  undertaking  that  baflled 
Spain  and  France,  there  should  be  re- 
newed demand  for  Panama  literature. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  tho  manv 
books  that  have  been  published  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  is  that  by  .\r- 
thur  Bulla  id,  better  known  as  ".-Vlbort 
Edwards."    He   describes   vividlv    what 
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nurt  7'J  y  jii 


Hnnw   Olliic  (Coupon) 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I'lra.r  unid  me,  (rceol  nil  oliliuali""  "r  rxpnisc,  a 
nfw  V\  ar  Map  in  colom,  al»"  "Knl  I'acsiinilc  Bi>oklcl," 
wilh  «pr(imrii  paurt  (<l  India  anil  titular  paprr  and 
iprcial  irniis  un  your  Independent  h<n  Allan  iillcr  tin 
ilic  "  Wcbilcf'K  NEW  Irucriiallonal  Uicllonary." 


Nami- 

Addreii  . 
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BmUUJiiB 


BOB 


SOUL-SPUR 


SOUL- SPUR  (the  new  Richard 
WIghtman  book)  is  a  sort  of 
mr  -swift  and 

eai.^  ^       .     -ii  tal>^es  you 

around  among  nnany  of  the  beau- 
tiful piacesyou  have  been  long- 
ing to  see,  including  Peaceful 
Valley,  the  City  of  No-Care  and 
the  Prosperity  Mountains.  The 
originalcost  is  $  i .  25,  the  upkeep 
nothing;  there  are  no  accidents. 
Demonstrations  at  all  book- 
stores.   Innmediate  deliveries. 


The  Century  Co. 

DEPARTMENT  J-2       ({J^,(j^ 
NEW  YORK  ^    -^ 


ly  t  invif  €Vtn  IS  DEPES  DENT  rtadtr  (unaUt  10 

g£t  then  books  totalh  )  to  tend  tout  for  SOUL-SPUR 
—  wtthout  iendtngany  money.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  pay  for  it  when  you  have  aetuat/y  seen 
ft,  read  it,  and  know  that  you  want  to  keep  tl  among 
the  few  rare  boaki  which  you    mark  and  cherish. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOIC  issue;  any 
field,  j;,ooo  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  chaig.e.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Pub. 
Co.,   Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 

F.  M    HOLLY 

Established  1905 

Authors'  and  Publishers'  Representative 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Kiites  and  fu'i  tn/^rntaCi^n  sent  upon  applualioyt 

"WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST?" 

By    Rev.    E.    E.    HALE,    D.D.,    and   othiT   Unitarian 
literature    SENT    FREE.      Address    1'.    O.    M. 
llngton    Street    Church,    Boston,    Mass. 


Ar- 


CIVICS  TEACHERS 


"How  To  Use  The 
Independent  In  The 
Teaching  Of  Civics"  is 
the  name  of  a  booklet 
prepared  by  an  instructor 
of  a  large  High  School  in 
this  city  where  300  copies 
of  The  Independent  are 
used  every  week. 

Send  for  this  booklet. 
It  is  free. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  40th  Street 
New  York 


111'" 


hu  has  found  on  his  visits  to  the  Isth- 
mus and  gives  a  good  deal  of  its  roman- 
tif  history  from  the  days  of  Ualboa  to 
i)e  Lesseps.  Two  new  chapters,  "Finish- 
ing the  Job"  and  "The  Profit,"  bring 
the  volume  up  to  date. 

llaskin's  I'anama  Canal  is  a  more 
.serious-minded  and  impersonal  work, 
confined  to  the  Canal  itself,  and  giving 
all  the  facts  and  figures  necessary  to  a 
.orrect  understanding  of  the  engineer- 
ing and  the  sociological  features  of  the 
enterprise.  This  volume  is  even  more 
abundantly  illustrated  than  the  preced- 
ing and  has  besides  a  colored  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  completed  Canal. 

Pnvama;  the  Canal,  the  Countrij, 
the  I'eople,  by  Arthur  lUdlurd. 
N.  w  York  :  The  Macniillun  Co.  $V!. 
Till-  I'itiiuma  Canal,  by  Krederick  J. 
Haskins.  New  York  :  Doubleday, 
Page   &   Co.   $I..S5. 

UNSETTLED   MEXICO 

Another  "inside  story"  of  Mexican 
affairs  is  given  in  Edward  Bell's  The 
Political  Shame  of  Mexico.  The  author 
pictures  very  vividly  the  corrupt  and 
hollow  Diaz  regime,  redeemed  only  by 
the  financial  genius  of  I.imantour;  the 
tragic  administration  of  Madero,  living 
in  the  midst  of  plots  and  conspiracies, 
and  the  rise  of  Huerta,  "vicious,  un- 
reliable, treacherous,  bespattered  with 
the  blood  of  his  predecessor,"  to  the  dic- 
tatorship. The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book  tells  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Madero  administration  with  the  active 
connivance  of  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador, Henry  Lane  Wilson.  In  the 
author's  opinion  the  Government  at 
Washington  could  have  prevented  all 
the  subsequent  bloodshed  by  giving  firm 
and  decided  support  to  Madero  when 
he  most  needed  our  friendship.  Of  Car- 
ranza  and  Villa  he  has  little  hope. 
With  some  regret  he  concludes  that 
since  the  failure  of  Madero  Mexico  has 
lost  its  chance  for  self-government  and 
that  at  least  a  temporary  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  United  States  will 
be  inevitable. 

McRride.    N.isl.    Sii 
HOMELY   ADVICE 

The  Science  of  Success,  by  Julia  Sea- 
ton,  M.D.,  is  a  book  for  growing  men. 
It  does  not  point  out  a  royal  road  to 
success,  nor  does  it  attempt  to,  but  it 
does  present  some  thoughts  that  help  to 
set  one's  brains  in  order.  In  clear,  direct 
words  it  gives  some  very  sound  rules 
for  "playing  the  game."  Two  phrases 
will  illustrate:  "Have  a  plan — then  day 
and  night  live  in  full  realization  of  this 
plan."  "Do  not  hurry- — take  your  time, 
and  live  each  day  for  all  there  is  in  it." 
Homely  advice,  to  be  sure,  but  sound. 

Edward   J.    Clode.   SI. 


J    RAMBLES  WITH  A  CAMERA 

■  That  amateur  photography  may  pro- 
J  mote  as  invigorating  exercize  as  golf. 
H I  is,    according    to    Mr.    Charles    S.    Ol- 

■  cott,  only  one  of  the  minor  advantages 
^  gained  by  yielding  to  The  Lnre  of  the 
m  Camera.  The  search  for  worthy  subjects 
I  takes  one  far  and  wide  in  rambles  thru 
H  nature's    choicest   scenes    and    into    the 

haunts     made     famous     by     the    great 
spirits  of  the  past.  It  is  certain  that  the 
M    camera  or  some  subtler  force  has  given 
J    to  Mr.  Olcott  a  sure  sense  for  artistic 
quality   in   the   pictures  he  secures  and 


SCHOOLS 


UNION  niKOIUillCAl,  SKMINAHY 

Broudwuy  at  l'2Ulli  Street, 
New  York  City 

(>|iKU  uii  iujuul  leniia  in  SliKti'iiu  of  All  CliriallsD 
lloclies.  .Sevuiiiy.iiiiiiii  Yuitr  begiim  SK|iI«iuiier  30tb, 
1414,  ul  llie  new  aile,   Itruadway  anil  12Ulli  Slreel. 

l*'ur  Cttlulugue,  uiltlrtittM 

THE  HEV,  t;ilAHI.i:S  H.  CII.LK'IT,  U.  D., 

Dt'dii  ul  Siiiileiiu. 
llruuilwuy  at   IL'Ulb  Suki-I,  -  -  Now   York  City 


IX^HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  o(  boys  and  eitis  by  con- 
**  liiicniciii  in  siullt  uijtl  uperhcatcd  <chool  rooms,  and 
ezposuie  lu  sevcic  wcaihct,  when  i\ 


ROLLIINJS 


Florida's  Oldest  Colleife  At  Winter  Pork 

Ibey  can  live  out  of  duurs,  and  have  best  Instruction  and  care, 
al  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business— tennis.  k'>II.  boatini;,  cynmasium, 
aihlciics.  Pres.  W.  p.  ULACKMAN,  I'h.l)  ,1.1.  I)  (ober- 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hunilloo  Holl,  Trutlee. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  aUo  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For     detailed     In- 
formation   addreaa 


23rd  Year       U.ofC.(Div.  IVI.)Cbicafo,lll. 


Yl^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

tech'iiijue  of  t',0  /lU-fupiar/,   t  m/iu  I'Y     Arthur   Intuit,  t'lii.^r, 
'I'liK  i'iior«)i'LA»  AuTiiou.      !.'&  >-j>ii;/€  eat nlojue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.UedB  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  h.mdbook — it's  FREH.  Ilomestudy  Domestic 
Science  couises.  I*or  hoine-niakinjr,  tf.'ubinif  and  wcll-p.iKl  posi- 
tions.       Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  W.  69th  Sl,  Chicago,  III 

bu  can  be  a  Nurse 

We  positively  Ruarantee  to  train  you 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  furnish  uniform 
and  assist  you  to  positions.  Earn 
while  learning.  -  We  have  trained 
hundreds  of  women  to  earn  $12  to  $25 
a  week.  Send  for  catalog  and  illus- 
trated book  of  "National  Nurses.' 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
122  Lake  Street.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


|S\W  FREE 

#    Read  our  80-pR?e  book  before  enrolling  for  any  law  eourae.l 

"Tells  how  to  juilte  the  claims  ol  correspondence  schools.  1 
.ilso  explains  the  Amerifao  Sehool's  simple  new  method  of 
home  law  i  struction.  Prepared  by  56  o!  America's  ercattst  [ 
legal  authorities— 28  more  subjects  and  30  more  authors  than 
any  other  correspondence  law  course.  13  volume  Law 
Library.  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Cise  Books  furnished  lr<r. 
Dont  fail  to  investigate  before  takine  up  the  study  of  law. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  book. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Depl.  2517, Orexel  Ave.  and  58th  St..  Chicago.  U.S.  A. 


Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  thj  market.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  suitable  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

3Re.\  ILiterarp  JJurtau 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


The  Precious 
Promise  Testament 

WITH  COMPLKTK  IN^KX 
The  most  helpful  Teslaiuenl  puMishr^l.     It  hn»  all  the  juT<.iouv 
promises  in  Bed.     It  also  has.uOMVl  I'Tl'  INPVX  to  cwi  v 
sul-iri  t  in  the  New  IVsi.iment.     Desiiiplive  Psmpkld  Flee. 
Besr  Lenther  Bindiits  only  $L      .\(;<'tvta  \V:u\t<Hl 

GLAD  TIDINGS  PUB.  CQ..  602  Lakeside  Blil»..  Chlc^Jio,  HI 
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has  directed  his  steps  to  places  of  spe- 
cial literary  interest.  His  leisurely  trips 
thru  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the 
Wordsworth  country  and  the  vale  of  the 
Esk,  and  his  tour  of  the  Italian  lakes 
are  no  less  charmingly  portrayed  by 
pen  and  camera  than  are  his  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  literary  landmarks  of  New 
England,  his  day  with  John  Burroughs 
and  his  glimpse  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Grand  Caiion. 

Houghton    Mifflin.    S3. 
EAST  OE  WEST 

A  start  in  the  drab  workaday  world, 
a  whirl  thru  days  crowded  with  gayety 
and  excitement — and  Saturday's  Child 
finally  slips  contentedly  into  the  Great 
.\dventure — home-making.  For  with  the 
author  of  Mother  all  roads,  however  de- 
viating, lead  home,  and  it  is  in  the  pic- 
tures of  everyday  life — even  in  its 
homeliness  delightfully  adventurous — 
that  Kathleen  Norris  really  proves  her 

art. 

Macmillan.   $1.50. 

A  GODDESS   OF   THE  HILLS 

There  is  something  of  elemental 
ooetry  in  Tickner  Edwardes'  picture  of 
Tansy,  the  shepherdess  of  Fair  Mile,  to 
•vhom  the  freedom  and  breadth  of  life 
on  the  hills  have  given  a  suggestion  of 
the  heroic  womanhood  of  mythology. 
Sentiment,  frequently  so  all-pervasive 
with  Tickner  Edwardes,  is  somewhat  re- 
pressed and  the  more  unique  qualities 
of  his  characters  given  a  fair  chance. 

Dutton.   $1.35. 
tJHPLEASIKG   ASPECTS  OE  MARRIED  LITE 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  to  be  spared 
nothing  of  August  Strindberg.  In  Fair 
Haven  and  Foul  Strand  we  have  an- 
■>ther  batch  of  tales  based  upon  his  own 
varied  but  always  ujihappy  conjugal 
experiences.  The  worst  thing  about  the 
.Scandinavian  misogyni.st  is  that  he  oc- 
'■asionally  says  something  that  has  an 
'jgly  rcsernVjlance  to  the  truth. 

McIJride.   Nast.   $1.25. 
DATA    TTP-TO-DATE 

In  times  like  these  we  most  appre- 
ciate the  Statesman's  Yearbook,  for  it 
answers  more  of  the  que.stions  arising 
from  the  war  and  in  shorter  time  than 
any  other  reference  work.  It  gives  for 
every  country,  the  rulers,  population, 
area,  army,  navy,  fortifications,  com- 
merce and  finance  up  to  the  spring  of 
1914. 

Marmillan.    t'-' 
TEACHnrO   HEW   TESTAMENT   HISTORY 

The  difficult  task  of  writing  a  satis 
factory  volume  on  Nevj  Testament  Ilis- 
fory,  that  could  be  u.sed  as  a  class  book, 
has  been  accomplished  by  President, 
Ffarris  V.  Rail,  of  the  Iliff  School  of 
Theology.  The  modern  view  of  the  New 
Testament  i:^  accepted,  and  the  maze  of 
critical  problem.n  i.s  threaded  with  dis- 
cretjon  and   in.qight. 

Al.ini^flon    Premi.    $1.50. 

wainwo  roR  the  movies 

Not  all  the  playwright  needs  to  know, 
but  a\>f/ut  all  he  can  be  taught,  \h  con- 
tained in  the  little  volume  on  The  Photo- 
drama,  by  Henry  Alf;*;rt  PhillipH.  The 
directions  V>r  writinfc:  plays  for  the  film 
are  clear  and  illustrated  by  practical 
examples. 

Kfiinh"ri*-(;ri<lv»   O,.,    (.arr-hmont,    N     Y.    12. 


A    DELIGHTFUL    BOOK  TO    READ-AN   IDEAL    BOOK  TO   GIVE  A   FRIEND 

Nancy  the  Joyous 

By  Edith  Stow 

Simple  and  clean  and  true — natural  and  sincere — its  optimism,  its  win- 
some simplicity,  its  intrinsic  merit  will  win  the  love  of  readers.  Here  is 
"character"  and  heart  interest  and  local  color  that  is  genuine,  with  a  love 
interest  that  satisfies  because  it  is  the  moving^  force. 


read       Pp'n, 

NancylheJoyous 


Nancy  is  a  real  girl,  a  likable  girl,  and  the 
love  she  inspires  in  her  fellow  creatures 
of  the  story  is  a  real  afifection  that  shines 
outside  the  pages  of  the  book  and  seizes 
hold  of  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

Standard  novel  size.  Beautiful  cover  and 
wrapper;  frontispiece  in  color,  decorative 
chapter  headings,  .         .         $1.00  net 

(Second  large  printing.) 


If  you  want  to  read  a  fine,  strong,  entertain- 
ing story — one  that  will  liold  your  interest  from 
start   to    linish — buy   a   copy   of 


The  $10,000  Prize  Novel 
DIA.IME:   OFTHEGREErM  VAN 

By  Iieona  Dalrymple 


PUBLISHERS 


REILLY  &  BRITTON 


CHICAGO 


Are  We  Facing  The 
End  of  The  World  ?^ 


Is  the  present  European  struggle 
the  Battle  of  Armageddon  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation?  What 
relation  does  it  bear  to  the  end  of  the 
age  or  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ? 
These  questions  which  have  been  stirring 
the  minds  of  the  people  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  are  clearly  answered  in  a  recent 
lecture  entitled 


JAMES  M.  GRAY.  U.  D..Dean 

The  Battle  of  Armageddon 

By  DR.  JAMES  M.  GRAY,  Dean 

of  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago 

Ever  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  fit^uratively  spoke  of  the  1912  Progres- 
Bive   Party  Campaitjn   as    "The   Battle  of   Armageddon"    considerable 
interest  has  hijcn  aroused  regarding  the  subject  in  its 
true  sense  as  a  statement  of  Biblical  origin  which  is 
to  have  its  fulfillment  on  earth.  Dr.  Gray's  1 
has  bf'cn  printed  in  pam[)hlet  form  and  w 
mailed  for  a  short  time  only  with  a:  three  mon 
subscription  to  the  Christian  Workers  Magaz 
for  25  cents.     Dr.  James  M.  Griry  is  editor 
The  Christian  Workers  Magazine.  Itcontair 
his  notes  on  current  events  in  the  light  oi 
rcvf.'l;itir)n  and  notes  on  Bil>le  study.     AIho  other 
contributionH  from  ChriBiian  l<-;«lcr8.    Sunday  Bchool. 
IcHHon  noU-a  and  niiMBionary  nolea.    Sinxlu  c<j|iy  10c. 

This  Offer  Will  Not  Appear  Again 
Write  Today — Use  the  Coupon  liL^  " 

Tho  ahovf:  ofT(T  is  good  for  ashorttimo  only. 
ThJH  ad  will  nol  :i[)pear  a(;;iin,  ho  act  promj)!  ly 
and  obtain  a  cony  of  i>r.  Gray's  "Battle 
Armacoddon.        Thin  article    in  both   into 


ari'l  innlriirlivo.     It.  HPtM  forth  Iho  farlH  rcKnrdintr 
h«;t.w<;(:n  th«'  Kuroixjun  troublo  and  HihW-  prophecy  in  n  clear 
and  conrludive  rn.u.ner.   It  in  RomcthInK  well  worth  readinK. 
Kend  ^'i  ctii.  wit fi  tiiu  attached  coupon.     Wo  will   mail   tho 
pamphlet  find  enter  your  threo  months'  Buhscriplion  for 
th»  ChriHtian  Wot  l;ora  MaKa/.ino. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 

I  fS.'J  IfiMtltuto  PInce.  ChicnKo 


Christian 

Workers 

Magazine 

;**'I53lnsliluteFI.Clilcago 

'  Room  F  , 

KncloHcd  find  250, 

pli.'iHO  Bend  a  copy 

of  Dr.  Cray'H  "Buttio 

^•*     of    Armnifoddon"   uIho 

»•     f>nt<'r  my  3  monlhw'  huIi- 

^♦*     Rcriplion     to    th«  Chriatian 

.*     Workers  Mauozinc. 


/  Name . 


■**  Address. 
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IN  FOR  MATION  ! 

The  Independent  invites  inquir- 
ies from  its  readers,  and  will 
gladly  answer  all  nuestiuns  per- 
taining to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  business ;  the  best 
hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
ruutes  to  reach  them,  and  the 
cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours 
domestic  and  foreign.  This  De- 
partment is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  BERTHA  RUFF- 
NER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  wide- 
ly and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  its  management  re- 
garding hotels  everywhere. 
Orticcs  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broad- 
way and  34tli  street,  New  York, 
and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francis- 
co., Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquir- 
ies by  mail  to  INFORMATION, 
The  Independent,   New  York. 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  sailing's, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTours  in  India. 
Round  World  Tours.  ForfuU 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET        -         BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED    E.   JONES        .        -        -        .        Proprietor 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Aveoae  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clati 

Ratei 
Reasonable 

$2.50 
with 
Bath 

and  up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


ART   AND  ARTISTS 

Leunard  Crunelle,  a  .sculptor  asso- 
ciated with  Lorado  Taft  in  (^hicafjo, 
has  completed  a  colossal  .statue  of  Dr. 
Mayo  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  the 
father  of  two  eminent  suij^eons  of  to- 
day, which  is  to  be  set  up  in  a  public 
park  in  that  city. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the 
mural  painters  of  the  I'anama-Pacifie 
Exposition  has  been  makiri{i^  a  circuit 
of  the  Pacific  coast  cities.  It  comprises 
works  by  Frank  Hranj^wyn,  Frank  Vin- 
cent DuMond,  Jules  Guerin,  Childe  Has- 
sam,  Robert  Reid,  Edward  Simmons, 
and  others. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
with  the  cooperation  of  several  friends, 
has  put  in  circulation  anionf?  the  set- 
tlement houses  of  that  city  a  collection 
of  fifty-eifjht  prints  interestinf>-  to  chil- 
dren by  Edmund  Dulac,  Maxfield  Par- 
rish,  Randolph  Caldecott,  Walter  Crane 
and  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  The  prints 
are  in  color  and  in  many  cases  illus- 
trate favorite  stories.  They  are  a  selec- 
tion cho.sen  by  a  jury  of  children  from 
a  "Children's  Exhibition"  recently  held 
in  the  print  rooms  of  the  museum. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
which  was  formed  at  a  convention  held 
in  Washington  five  years  ago,  among 
other  noteworthy  achievements  has  in- 
troduced a  new  feature  in  art  educa- 
tion in  the  form  of  illustrated  lectures 
which  can  be  circulated  and  effectively 
given  wherever  a  good  reader  and  stere- 
opticon  are  obtainable.  These  lectures 
have  been  put  to  much  service,  one  of 
late  having  made  the  journey  by  par- 
cel post  to  Honolulu;  others  being 
freely  used  by  schools,  colleges,  study 
clubs  and  other  groups  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Among  the  indications  of  an  unmis- 
takable reawakening  of  interest  in  the 
art  of  etching  is  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
ond annual  exhibition  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Etchers  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  the  keen  competition 
of  art  shows  in  New  York  that  it  was 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Print  Gallery 
at  707  Fifth  avenue  (Ehrich  Galleries) 
for  double  the  length  of  time  originally 
allotted  to  it.  This  exhibition  is  now 
on  a  tour  of  the  inland  cities,  and 
should  be  seen  by  all  print  lovers  who 
have  the  opportunity,  for  it  contains 
many  beautiful  plates,  chiefly  by  young 
men  of  fresh  outlook. 

Art  museums  desirous  of  securing 
plaster  casts  of  important  works  of 
American  sculpture  should  communi- 
cate with  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  New  York  City.  Orig- 
inal plaster  casts  of  important  works 
are  occasionally  available  as  a  perma- 
nent loan  to  such  museums  as  would 
care  for  them,  and  this  amounts  prac- 
tically to  a  gift  under  copyright  re- 
strictions, the  conditions  of  their  ac- 
ceptance being  merely  the  cost  of  box- 
ing, shipping  and  careful  installation. 
The  National  Sculpture  Society  also 
offers  enlarged  photographs  of  notable 
works  by  American  sculptors,  at  cost, 
to  art  museums,  public  libraries  and 
educational  institutions. 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlautic   Coast  Reaorta 


Tour*  Inc.  Hotel*,  Bhore  Kxcuralona.  Lowest  Rate* 
Twill  S.rcw  8.  8.   "BBRMUDIAN."   10,618  tune  dla- 

pluculliunt.  I'IcllIU     Ijli!..    Wlirlr^a    lrl-|li.>|.liy  FllBteut, 

newHut  tind  only  BteHiiiur  Ittntlinu  paeaenKereat  the 
dock  In  Bermuda  without  trauater, 

I'ur  lllustralcd  |iaiii|ililtfis  wiili  inturniatlon  apply  tu 
A.    K.    OUTKaBRIDOK&  CO.,  Amenta  Quebec  8.  8. 
Co..  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York.     TH08.   COOK 
&  BON,  846  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Ayent. 


F»I1NJE   TREE    IIVN 

THE  INN   IN  THE   PINES 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  8 

Albert  A.  Leroy,  Prop. 

LAKEHURSX  .  N.    J. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  trt'utmi'iit  of  Eldfily  I'i'()|)li>  iici'dlng  sklUi'd 
care  and  uttfiitloii;  iilso  for  nervous  uiid  nii'iitally 
III.  Superior  locution.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing u  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Or.  KInuey  for 
particulars.        I'hoiie    166,    Kastou,    I'a. 

SPA    SANATORIUM,    A.    I.    THAYER.    M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA.   N.   Y. 

Refined,  honiiUUi',  well  ecpilpped.  SU  miles 
from  New  York  State  Mineral  Sprltius  Reserva- 
tion.    Large  addition  and  g'arage.      Booklets. 


The  Best  Way 

The    u«e    of    the    INUIVIU. 


CAL      COMMD.NION      8KUV- 
ICE    has     Invreaeod     the 
attendance    at    the    Lord 'a 
Huppcr    In     thousandii      or 
churches.     It    will  do    ho  for 
your  phurch.      Send  for  Uludtrated 
price  list. 
r'IDLAL  COJIJICNION  SERVICE  CO. 
1701-1T08  Chentnut  Street  fhlladelphU 


GET  THE  BEST  SELLING  80KG  BOOK 

"Make  Christ  King" 

Selling  at  the  rate  of  Half  a  nillion  a  lear 

Edited  by  E.  O.  Excell, 

Dr.  W.  E.   BiKDEltWOLF 

and  about  60  leading  Evangelists. 
Regardless  of  expense  they  tried  to 
niaUetliisTheOrottteHt  8onE  Hook 
Ever  Pubilfthcd.  Containint?  best 
eopyripht  songs  and  old  familiar^ 
hymns  from  every  source. 

Send  only  15  cents  for 
Biedenoolf  Sample  Copy  Excell 

THE  6LAD  TIDINGS  PCR.  CO.,  Lilx-slde  BIdr-.CHIClGO,  ILL. 


Giant  Heater 

Will   Make  a   Stove   of 

yo\ir  round  wick  lamp, 
gas-jet  or  mantle  burner. 
Requires  no  more  gas 
or  oil  than  for  light; 
does  not  lessen  the  vol- 
ume of  light;  utilizes 
the  waste  heal.  Heat 
and   light  at   one  cost. 

Will  Heat  Ordinary  Room 
Comfortably  in  Zero  Weather 

A  river  will  run  mills  by  corcentrat- 

ing  its  powei — your  l.imp  oreas-)el  will 

heat  a  room  by  concentrating,  intensity-         ~     Gas- Jet 

ing  and  radiating  the  waste  heat  with  a 

GIANT  HEATER.    This  heater  causes  a  circulation  of  the 

air,  giving  a  uniform  heat.  Noodor.dust.  ashes  or  trouble. 
You  can  heat  any  room,  otfice  or  den ; 
warm  baby's  food  or  your  shaving 
water;  make  tea  or  cofiee,  and  you 
can  do  these  things  quickly,  for 
the  heat  is  intense. 

You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  heal  .^ 
room  from  a  stove  or  radia'or  in  a  cou- 
nectinc  room.  The  CoUl  air  drives  the 
warm  airlwck.  Ttie  giant  Heutei  will 
not  only  hcanhecoldro>iiii.  Inn  « ill  mix 
and  ( irculaie  the  air  in  the  two  r\H»uis, 
securing;  unitoriii  heat  in  l>oth. 


Black  Inn 


f»  .        luacR  iroo      -    -    -  ji.OO 

rrif  P  MsJw'l  B"ss     -    •  *'^ 
Nickel  PUled  onBriss  $iOO 

Send  toii.iv  tor  a  heatei — »r  will 
send  it  In  tiist  mail  or  rxvurss.  all 
I  barges  preiviid.  I'se  it  In  >  our  tvx.MU  ; 
if  not  satisrici.1  return  it  in  10  vUy*  ami 
ttet  money  l>ack.  Seud  Iw  Sree  UH>k 
anyway. 

767  Temyile  Strr>ot 


On  Kuiuid  Wk'k  Lamp 

G.     u     _.„^    C^       767  Temple  St 
lant  Heater  k^o.,  simus^neid.  m 
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NEW  RED   CROSS  MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership  and  a  Red  Cross   Button. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week. 

H.  J.  Barton,  Champaign.  111.,  $2;  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Beckwith.  La  Jolla,  Cal..  $5;  J.  R. 
Bingham,  Carrollton,  Miss..  $14.50;  Miss 
Marv  Bronson.  Columbus.  Ohio,  $2 ;  H.  C. 
Burr.  Alliance.  Ohio.  $2:  Robert  Dussey, 
Centralia.  Kan..  $2.2.5;  H.  G.  CampbeU, 
Sioux  Citv.  Iowa,  $36;  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Clark,  Carthage,  Iowa.  $2;  Rev.  Henry 
Colman.  Milwaukee,  Wis..  $6 :  F.  W.  Deck- 
er. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  $2 ;  H.  G.  Den- 
ison.  Lake  Alfred.  Fla.,  $6;  C.  J.  Finster, 
Rockford.  Mich..  $3;  H.  P.  Folsom.  Ma- 
chias.  Me.,  $2 ;  First  Presbyterian  Church 
collection,  Galesburg,  111.,  $28;  First  Pres- 
bvterian  Church  collection.  Salina,  Kan., 
$17.38;  Miss  Eleanor  Foose,  Sharon,  Conn., 
$2;  A.  S.  Galer,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  $4; 
Rev.  C.  C.  Green,  Willow  Springs,  Mo., 
$2.50;  Miss  Emily  Hedgecock.  La  Jolla. 
Cal.,  $5;  G.  M.  Holden,  Hackettstown,  N. 
J..  $2 ;  Miss  Lucile  James,  N.  Yakima, 
Wash.,  $2;  J.  T.  Johnson,  Cuba,  Mo..  $2; 
Fredick  P.  Keppel,  Columbia  Univ.,  $15 ; 
H.  B.  Laberteaux.  Niles,  Mich.,  $2 ;  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Lee.  Evanston.  111..  $2 ;  Amy. 
G.  Lewis,  Hamburg,  N.  T..  $4 ;  C.  G.  Lit- 
tle, Holdredge,  Neb.,  $5;  Rev.  T.  McClel- 
land, Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  $4 ;  May  C.  Mc- 
Knight,  Indiana,  Pa.,  $4 ;  Miss  May  E. 
McLain.  Concord,  N.  H.,  $2;  Miss  J. 
Adele  Mann,  Millville,  Mass.,  $5;  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Nettleton,  Newark,  N.  J.,  $2;  Philo  G. 
Noon,  Islington.  Mass..  $10 ;  C.  J.  W.  Otto- 
lander,  Springfield,  N.  J.,  $2;  D.  R.  Over- 
holt,  Favetteville,  Ark.,  $2 ;  Homer  M. 
Price.  Marshall,  Tex.,  $4 ;  Homer  M.  Price, 
Marshall,  Tex.,  $44.75;  Homer  M.  Price, 
Marshall,  Tex.,  $20.-50;  Homer  M.  Price, 
Marshall,  Tex.,  $9 ;  Presbvterian  Church 
collection,  Goshen,  N.  Y..  $120:  Mr.  D. 
N.  Raymond,  Helena.  Mont.,  $10;  W.  C. 
Reed,  Austin.  Tex.,  .$3;  A.  C.  Rogers,  Sar- 
anac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  $20;  Rev.  C.  S.  Rvman, 
Elizabeth.  N.  J..  $11;  Bertha  J.  Taylor, 
Monroe,  N.  Y.,  $4  ;  Mrs.  .lames  P.  Tillman, 
Fayetteville.  Tenn.,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Tom- 
linson.  La  .lolla,  Cal.,  $5;  Miss  F.  Tonilin- 
»on.  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  $2;  Norman  Triplett, 
EmrK^ria,  Kan.,  $2;  (I.  K.  Vierhus,  Brock- 
et, N.  Dak.,  $4;  E.  G.  Wait,  Antwerp,  N. 
T.,  $2;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Warner.  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Col.,  $2..V);  T.  D.  Warren,  .Mohawk, 
N.  y.,  $5;  F.  M.  Washburn,  Suis.in,  f:il., 
t2 ;  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Webber,  Portlan'l.  .Mifh., 
«2 ;  Miss  Afldie  E.  Weston,  Ixjgtown.  MIhr., 
f2;  W.  .M.  Wilwn,  Brys^.n  City,  N.  C, 
$6.2.5;  .Mrs.  Emily  B.  Williams,  Rio  Pi.^ 
dras,  P.  It.,  $.5;  Miss  Elizabeth  Rowlands, 
Portland,  <^>re.,  $.'5;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sfhermer- 
horn,  Hiflney,  Mont.,  $6;  William  M.  Sfott, 
lone,  Cal.,  |2 ;  Mi.ss  Olga  Solhig,  Wilkins- 
burg.  Pa.,  $5.  

THE   OTHER   FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 

WAR 

From  The   Independent,   October  20,   1870 

STANDING  ARMIES  DOOMED 

It  may  b*;  hoped  that  out  of  the  mani- 
fold mi.Hchiefs  and  miserieH  which  this 
Gallo-Gemnan  war  has  caused  to  abound 
one  jfood  result  may  come.  .  .  .  Prussia 
haR  proved  that  an  army  composed  of 
the  p^^pujation  of  a  country,  and  taken 
from  the  various  industries  of  life,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  any  standing 
-•imy  of  mercenarie*.  .  .  ,  It  is  safe  to 
7.- ■-  "^-,t  no  dynastic  wars,  no  wars  of 
'>n  or  of  family  compacts,  will 
b*-  poamble  when  all  the  people  are  the 
Kddiers. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


— entrancing  sweets 
which  are  always 
and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer 
confections  cen- 
tered with  delicate- 
ly flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accom- 
paniment for  every 
dessert.  In  ten-cent 
tins ;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 


w 


.1  P'l'-'^ 
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— a  new  concep- 
tion in  chocolate- 
flavored    sweets, 
txquisite  wafers  of 
crisped  baking  with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream   nest- 
11  n  g    be- 
tween. 
Anola    has 
achieved  a 
new  delight 
which  only  taste  can  tell 
—  a  flavor   which  gives 
immediate  pleasure.     In 
cent  tins. 
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>»-v           .SHORT  -  STORY  AVRITING 
l'*A  ''•  '"'"  ■■  "'  '"r'y  hi  •.111  jri  th<!  hiHlory.  form  iitnie- 
I  JU  tur.-.  Hiiil  wrrtinit  of  Ih.-  Mi..rl  Hlory  taiiuht  by  Dr.  i. 
^^T   llrrg  K.rnwrln,  KHIlor  I.lpplnroll'a  Mnrazlnr. 

A  Fortune  to  the  Inventor^— 

who  reads  and  AiCii.i  it,  is  the  possible  worlli  oi  the  Ixjok 

w<-  scikI  for  6c'  posUicc-     Write  us  at  once. 

R.  8.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  I..  Washington,  D.  C. 

^r                    TIIK  IIOUK  rOIIKt '■r<l<II)K\l  K    HdlUOL 
Si.  Zm»«Id                    UrpU  au;,,    -    rlucflrld.  flua. 

- 

REAL  ESTATE 

^A,        I  Saw  Your 

PTID     Uf'^'MT     ai   Ormond.  Florida,  next    o  the 
*  vr«%.     S%.J^1.1  A      HoirlOrmondo    the  Flagler  EaM 
Coail  tritrm;  complrlely  (urninhril,  linen    itilvrr  and  china : 
0  mailer't  bed-roomi;  Hhnhf.   5  lervania    bcd-roomi  and 
balh;  laundry,  and  Karate.     AUo  one  imallcr  houac.     Dr. 
lll'STISfiTON.  Ormond  Beach,  Ha. 

^  BOOKLOVER'S  | 
(^  SHAKESPEARE 

^T^    Advertisement 

in  The   Independent   of  C)«  loher   S.    and  yon   may 
•  end  me  \itT  Iree  inipection  and  approval,  cliaruen 
prepaid,    a     iitm\>\rAr.     let     Itoimd    in     limu     Red 
I.eallier.    lowellicr    with    the    "Arl  Portfolio"   of 
16  Graviirn  prints,                                                                     ^ 
If    laliifaclory    1    will   lend   the  firat   payment      J 
of   $1.00   five  dayi   after   eimnination.   and    tnalie      , 
monthly  paymcnta  of   2i2.UU  until  tho  balance  is     1 
paid.                                                                                          J 

A  SILVER  QUARTER  sent, 
at  our  risk,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  a  friend,  will  secure 
ei^^lit   consecutive   isfrues  vf 
Till-:    INDEPENDENT  for 

Inin.     Introduce  your  ac(|iiaint- 
ances    to     Till".    INDEiM^:N- 
DENT  if)  its  iK.-w  foriTi. 

Id   The    Unwersity  Smiety,                                  i 
77   i:ast  13d  Street,  New  York.                    | 
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"For  the  rest 
of  your  life'* 

The  comfort   and 
durability  of  this 
inattrciis 


are  proved 
today  in  hun- 
dreds   of    thou- 
sands of  homes.     Do 
you  want  an 

OSTERIiOOlt 

MATTRESS  $|  C 

"BuUt—Not  Stuff td ■•  Jl ^jl 

You  will  never  know  the  truth  about  all 
mattresses  until  you  send  for  our 

Free  Book  and  Samples 

Send  a  postal,  and  this  144-page  Book 
and  Samples  will  reach  you  promptly. 

A  bandiomr,  full-size  Ostermoor  oiattrcss,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide   and  6  fi.   J  in.    Ion?,    elegantly    finished,  will 

be  sent  to  you. 


MATTRESSES  COST 

Express  Prepaid 

4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  3  in.  long — 

A.C.A.  Ticking.  45  lbs $15.00 

Satin  Finish  Ticking.  45  lbs  ....  16.50 
Mercerized  Art  Twills,  45  lbs .   18.00 

Special  Hotel  Style,  50  lbs 23.00 

Extra  Thick  French  Edge,  601b3. 30.00 
Special  Imperial  Edge.  60  lbs  ..  3S.C0 
Ex.ThickImperialEdge,701b3.  4$.00 
Imperial    Double    Stitched 

French  RoU.  80  lbs.  55.00 

Mattresses  in  two  parts,  50c  extra. 
Smaller  sizes  cost  SI  less  each  size. 


express  pre- 
paid, same  day 
we  get  your 
check  or 
money  order. 
Your  money 
will  be  re- 
turnedwithout 
questionifdis- 
saiisfied  at  end 
of  30  days. 
Mattresses 
packed  in 
leatherette 
paper  and  bur- 
lap, fully  pro- 
tected. 


Oar  Trade  Mark  is  Totir 
Qaarantee 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 
117  Elizabeth  St.,  NewYork 

r*nidi*n  Arenojr  Alaska  Feather  & 

^  DowD  Co.,  Ltd., Montreal 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CL.ARENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM  H.   PORTER.  Banker 

ED\V.\RD  TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  an^  Traders  .\at.  Bank 
Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  teriltory  if 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  flrst  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest iiisurinE  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  Its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway,    New   Vorls   City. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


mm 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  KING  COTTON 

In  the  piituresque  words  of  Will 
I'ayiie  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
"The  South  had  sonne  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  almost  in  its  pocket 
when  War  suddenly  leaned  over  its 
shoulder  and  laid  a  .nailed  fist  on  the 
pile." 

A  week  before  the  end  of  July  cotton 
was  sellinf?  at  thirteen  cents  a  pound. 
Today  it  is  selling — what  littlfe  of  it  Is 
being  sold — at  seven  cents.  There  is  a 
fifteen  million  bale  crop,  next  to  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  At 
the  present  price  the  South  will  lose 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 

It  is  a  portentous  problem  for  the 
American  nation  to  solve.  It  bears  most 
heavily  upon  the  South,  for  there  the 
effect  is  direct  and  immediate.  The 
planter  who  has  spent  his  money  and 
his  labor  in  making  his  crop  of  cotton, 
and  what  is  more,  borrowed  money  to 
do  it,  faces  bankruptcy,  if  not  destitu- 
tion. He  and  his  family  must  eat  and 
be  clothed  thru  the  winter  and  until  the 
next  crop  can  be  marketed.  He  must  get 
somehow  the  seed  for  next  year's  crop 
and  money  for  all  the  expense  involved 
in  growing  it. 

What  are  the  factors  in  the  problem? 
What  can  be  done  to  meet  each  of  them? 

The  first  is  the  financial  situation  of 
the  planter.  The  cotton  crop  is  pre- 
eminently a  crop  raised  on  credit. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  planter  lives 
thru  the  year  on  credit  and  pays  the 
bill  when  the  cotton  is  sold.  The  planter 
owes  money  at  the  bank,  the  small 
planter  owes  money  at  the  store  as  well. 
The  average  size  of  a  farm  in  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  shrank  in  the 
years  from  1860  to  1910  from 
488  acres  to  77,  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  farms  are 
worked  by  tenants,  largely  in  small 
parcels;  so  that  the  small  planter  is  the 
exception  rather  the  rule.  The  planter, 
then,  must  be  helped,  if  he  cannot  mar- 
ket his  crop  at  normal  prices,  to  carry 
over  his  loans  and  to  make  new  ones. 

Prompt  action  was  taken  by  Congress, 
just  after  war  began,  to  meet  this 
factor  in  the  situation.  A  bill  was  past 
permitting  the  issuance,  to  banks  who 
should  form  currency  associations,  of 
emergency  currency  based  upon  the  se- 
curity of  promissory  notes  secured  by 
warehouse  receipts  for  cotton.  By  this 
means  it  was  made  possible  for  the 
banks  to  help  the  planters  in  their 
financial  emergency  without  detracting 
too  much  from  the  ability  of  those  in- 
stitutions to  make  other  loans. 

The  next  question  is  the  marketing 
of  the  crop  and  the  price  it  is  to  bring. 
Only  the  closing  of  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change has  kept  it  from  breaking  fur- 
ther. But  the  Exchange  must  open  some 
time. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  a 


rommodity  like  cotton,  is  inexorable. 
The  South  has  fifteen  million  pounds 
of  cotton  to  sell.  The  world's  market  for 
cotton  is  curtailed  by  the  rude  hand  of 
war  to  perhaps  ten  million  pounds,  per- 
haps eleven  million,  perhaps  only  nine. 
If  fifteen  million  pounds  are  to  be 
thrown  upon  a  market  which  is  pre- 
pared to  absorb  only  ten  million,  a 
smashing  effect  upon  the  price  is  in 
evitable.  The  equation  is  irresistible — 
lessened  demand  plus  increased  supply 
equals  low  prices. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  de- 
mand this  year  is  remote.  Violent  and 
sudden  changes  in  economic  conditions 
such  as  this  would  mean  are  little  like- 
ly to  occur.  How  then,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself,  can  the  supply  be  cur- 
tailed? The  answer  is  obvious  and  sim- 
ple. By  storing  the  surplus  until  next 
year;  for  raw  cotton  can  be  kept  in- 
definitely without  deterioration.  But  the 
planter  cannot  afford  to  store  his  sur- 
plus. He  "needs  the  money."  So  the  an- 
swer does  not  look  quite  so  simple. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed 
which  will  bring  about  this  desirable  re- 
sult— the  storing  of  cotton  and  its  con- 
sequent exclusion  from  the  market.  One- 
such  scheme  is  Government  valoriza- 
tion. It  has  been  tried  with  the  coffee 
crop  in  Brazil  with  admirable  results. 
The  plan  is  in  effect  for  the  Government 
to  buy  the  surplus  and  hold  it  until  a 
future  time  when  because  of  changad 
conditions,  whether  of  increased  de- 
mand or  diminished  demand,  it  can  be 
released  upon  the  market  without  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  price. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  the 
plan  of  Government  valorization  which 
render  it  little  likely  that  it  will  receive 
serious  consideration  in  the  present 
crisis.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  that 
suggested  by  Secretary  McAdoo  in  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Henry,  of  Texas, 
commenting  upon  the  latter's  plan  for 
a  quasi-valorization  scheme.  The  Secre- 
tary said:  "Is  it  wise  to  issue  $400,000,- 
000  of  Government  bonds  and  greenr 
backs  merely  to  lend  on  cotton?  Tobac- 
co, naval  stores,  copper,  silver,  lumber 
and  other  things  have  been  hurt  by  the 
European  war.  All  have  applied  to  the 
Treasury  for  relief.  If  we  disregard  ev- 
ery suffering  interest  except  cotton  and 
make  it  the  sole  beneficiary  of  govern- 
mental favor  what  becomes  of  the  dem- 
ocratic principle  of  'equal  rights  for  all. 
special  privileges  to  none'?" 

A  sounder  and  more  feasible  proposal 
is  that  which  originates  in  St.  Louis 
for  what  may  be  termed  "private  val- 
orization." It  is  proposed  that  a  cotton 
loan  fund  of  $150,000,000  be  raised  in 
those  parts  of  the  cotmtry  whore  the 
grain  and  other  crops  are  being  mar- 
keted at  good  prices.  Loans  would  be 
made  from  the  fund  at  pvovniling  rates 
of  interest  to  enable  the  planters  to 
carry  over  their  stocks  of  cotton  to  a 
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more  convenient  season.  State  valoriza- 
tion is  also  proposed;  but  the  obstacles, 
constitutional  and  otherwise,  in  several 
of  the  cotton  states  are  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. 

But  even  if  such  a  plan  can  be  wisely 
made  and  effectively  carried  out  another 
difficulty  will  soon  present  itself.  Sup- 
pose that  four  million  pounds  of  cotton 
are  kept  off  the  market  now  until  next 
year.  And  suppose  that  next  year  an- 
other fifteen  million  pound  crop  is 
grown.  Under  any  conditions  of  re- 
stored peace  and  reviving  industry  the 
demand  for  cotton  will  hardly  reach 
■nineteen  million  pounds  in  a  year's  time. 
The  crisis  will  return.  The  thing  will 
be  to  do  all  over  again. 

The  apparent  remedy  is  a  curtailment 
of  production,  a  cutting  down  of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  cotton. 

Brazil  found  such  a  curtailment  of 
coffee  production  by  legislative  decree 
a  necessary  part  of  its  valorization 
project.  It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that 
if  more  cotton  is  raised  than  can  be 
used  every  producer  will  suffer  in  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  crop.  If,  on  ',he 
other  hand,  less  cotton  is  raised  than 
the  world  will  use,  every  planter  profits 
by  the  enhanced  price.  It  is  the  only 
logical  outcome  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  curtail- 
ment of  acreage  be  enforced  by  gov- 
ernmental action,  either  state  or  fed- 
eral. But  it  would  seem  well  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  solution 
of  the  matter  does  not  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  banks.  Since  cotton  is  raised  on 
credit,  and  the  credit  is  obtained  from 
the  banks,  a  concerted  move  by  those 
institutions  ought  to  have  peculiar  ef- 
ficacy in  bringing  about  the  adjustment 
of  the  supply  to  the  demand.  If  the 
bank  will  not  lend  money  to  the  plant- 
er except  upon  condition  that  he  cut 
down  his  cotton  acreage  in  a  cerain 
definite  proportion,  the  good  work  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  being  done. 

Such  a  movement  would  have  an  add- 
ed advantage.  It  is  an  indictment  often 
drawn  against  the  Southern  farmer  that 
he  .sticks  too  closely  to  cotton  and  re- 
fuses to  raise  anything  el.se.  With  all 
his  eggs  in  one  basket,  he  is  peculiarly 
su.sceptible  to  the  fluctuating  conditions 
that  afTect  that  ba.sket.  Anything  that 
would  encourage  the  cotton  planter  to 
add  other  crops  to  his  output  would  help 
to  put  his  prosperity  upon  a  surer  base. 

He  should  leam  a  lesson  from  his  ex- 
perience in  the  present  crisis.  He  will 
learn  it  more  quickly  and  more  surely  if 
he  is  persuaded  to  it  by  those  who 
Gnancc  his  operations. 


The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced: 

Wtmtintehr.iinf  KU-'trir  He  ManufiirturinK  Com- 
(»(»fi/,  r-'tmrrton,  '(uart'-rly,  I  w^r  r.onl,  payfthlo 
O'  ",t^  r    ?,0. 

'■'     "I    Cidrar    nUiTPn    CompHny    of    America, 
f|uart<Tly.     %\.fi<)     ptrT     <ihare,     pnynhU- 

-r    1«. 

•     -'ii    Ik    Truri'ion    O/mpany,     Uf- 

t»r  W-t    pT    "Tit'.    '•oTnmrtTt,    fjiiar- 

I''  -    ,•    .         /''  •   «!«'»  2'/%    iihar<ii   of  common 

»v"ry   I'lO   iihar*-^  of  rommon   Htock   o«t- 

/■.    all    payaM*    No'/cmfcr    2. 

J.   <■;.    Whit*   *   (>>.,    tn  :,,   prftfrrftl,  quarterly. 

l'/4    t^r   r»mt,   payable    S'tv^^mii-r    I. 

F'»f1<.f«|  Hotetir  llffininti  fVimpany,  pr'-f'Trw!, 
f|ii«rtyr!y,     1 '4     I'-r    '••■ot      ii$,vntiif    f^llVfTn^f•r    2. 
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TRADE  MARK 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Are   now   displaying   the   latest 

imported  modeli   for  Fall 

and  Winter  wear 

Also    many  garments   original   in   style,    designed 
by  their  own  artists 

126   West   42d   Street 
I   New  York  City   1 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company 

A  Dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  October  15, 
19 14,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1914. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


AIVIERICAN   LIGHT  AND   TRAaiON   COMPANY 

40    WALL    STREEyr,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

October   0,    1914. 

The  Board  of  Directors  this  day  dPclart'd  froiu 
thp  iii-t  carniiifjrg  of  th'-  Compuiiv  tlic  rcKular 
quart-rlv  dividend  of  ONK  .VXD  ONE-HALF  PER 
CENT.  Cl'A%>  on  tin-  riM;rF5RBElD  stocl{  of  this 
f'ornji.'in.v,  inyiilde  Nuvi'mluT  2,  1914,  to  Btoci<- 
boidirs  of  neord  of  I'KEFERREI)  stock  at  the 
eioMe    of    ImHliieHH    October    IT,,    1914. 

The  Hoard  alHo  depjiirr'd  from  the  undivided 
profltx  of  the  (Viiupany  ii  (|uurterlv  dividend  of 
TWO  .\NIl  ONE-MAI.K  I'lIR  CENT.  (2%%)  "n 
the  ('f».\l.\IO.N'  Htoek  of  tills  Compiiny,  jia.valdi'  No- 
verntxT  2,  11)14,  to  Mloeliliolders  of  reeord  of  CO.\I- 
.MON  Htock  at  the  cloge  of  biislneSH  October  15, 
1914. 

Th<-  ISoard  nlso  deelarcd  from  the  undivided 
[iroOlK  of  till'  Conii'fiii.v  a  dividend  of  TWO  AND 
ONE  HALF  (2'^i  .silAlti^S  OK  COMMON  STOCK 
on  <vir.v  ONE  lir'NI>KEI)  (100)  Htmr.H  of  COM- 
MON Htock  outHtandintf,  paymblc  N<iveml>er  2,  1914, 
to  HtoekholrlerH  of  neord  of  <'OMM'0.\  Htock  at  (he 
eloHo   of    liuxini-KH  Oi'trdier    l.l.    1014. 

Tb.-  TrauHfiT  Uookn  for  botli  IMtEFEIlRED  and 
Cf).MMON  Htoek  will  -low  October  I.'!.  1914.  at  .'. 
o'clock  I'.  .\I.,  and  will  rr'open  November  2,  1914, 
at    10   o'clock    A.    .M. 

C.   N.  JELLIFFE.  Secretary. 


UNITED   CIOAE   STOKES  COMPANY   OF 
AMERICA, 
COMMON  .STOCK    DIVIDEND   NO.   8. 
A    reifular  rpinrterly   dividend  of  One   Dollar   and 
Fifty    CentH     (*l..V)i     IniN     lldN    day    been    di'clan-d 
upon   iiich  Hharc   of   Coninion   ."Jlock    IhhmciI    anri   onl- 
Htiindlnif,    payalih'    Novetnbcr   1(1,    1914,    to  Hlorkliold- 
crn     of     ricorrl     .Vovcinlicr     2.     1914.       Tlii'     Coriiiiion 
Htock    TraoHfer    liookH    ulli    be    eloMr'd    al     I  be    clone 
of    liuHlneMH     November    2,     1914,    and     will     rernniii 
elowd    until   tlie   o|ieiilri|;    of   biiHlneHN    November    17, 
1914.  (;Eolt<!i;    WVITLEV,   TreaHurer. 

Dated,   October  7.    1914. 


North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  general  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

IVIy  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  (killar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


J.    O.    WHITE    &    COMPANY.    INCORPORATED. 
43  Exohanjfo  Pin'.  .   Now  York. 

Tho      rcKuliir     'pinrterly      dividend      (forty-Mlxth 

fiiiarfer)    of    \  >y/,.    hnN    I n    decland    on    tlie    pre- 

ferred    dlock    of    thin    Coinpnny.    t>n>nlile    Novetnlier 


I,  IbM, 


to  Htoi'kboldem 

ir.  H 


rf   record  Odolier  22,    1914, 
COI.I,ETTE.   Herrelary. 


FEDERAL    SUGAR    REFINING    CO, 

Ocloher  rt.  1011. 
Tlie  re){iilar  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
ONE-IIALK  I'EU  CENT.  (l'X,%)  on  the  I'ref.^rred 
SharcH  of  tlilH  Comimny  will  lie  paid  .Nov.  2,  1914, 
to  HlocklioIderH  of  reeord  iil  cloHe  of  liiiHlnefia 
Octot,er  :i(),  I9I4.  TraiiHfer  ItooliH  hIII  not  cbiHo. 
A.    II.    I'LATT,  .Secretary. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

EInctric     &     Mnniif'acttirinK     Company. 
A    dividend    of    one    per    cent,    on    the    COMMON 
Htock     of    tlilH    Companv     for    the    tpiarter    endtiiK 
Sept.     .'to,      1914,     will     be     jiaid     Oct.     :)0.     1914.     to 
Hlockholderti  of    reeord   iiM   of   Setil.    'M,    1914. 

II.     I).    .MiniTE,    TreaHiirer. 
New    York.    Hept.    Zi,    1914, 


"A    half    a    loaf    i.s    bettor    than    no 
bread"   in  Mic   Iruiiip'.s   i)roverb. 
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AU-Weather 

nn  1      Should  be  on 

1  reads  Every  Fall  Tire 


Here  is  a  tread  which — when  you 
kiU)W  it— you  will  adopt  for  all 
wliccls  at  all  strasous.  lu  fall  and 
winter   it's  particularly  essential. 

It  is  an  exclusive  Goodyear  fea- 
ture. The  tread  is  tt)ugh  and  tloublc- 
thick.  Tiiat  makes  it  enduring  and 
dithcult  to  puncture. 

It  is  Hat  and  regular,  so  it  runs 
like  a  plaio  tread.  It  causes  no  vibra- 
tion. Vet  it  grasps  wet  roads  with 
deep,  sharp,  resistless  grips. 

In  these  important  ways,  no  other 
anti-skid  on  the  market  compares 
with  this  Goodyear  All-Weather 
tread. 

Other  Things 
That  Go  With  It 

Here  are  three  other  features — all 
exclusive  to  Goodyears — which  you 
get  in  No- Rim-Cut  tires. 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature,  which 
we  control.  It  completely  wipes  out 
rim-cutting. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure  to  save  blow- 
outs. We  alone  employ  that,  at  an 
extra  cost  of  $1,500  daily. 

Our  patent  method  for  combating 
loose  treads.  It  reduces  this  danger 
by  60  per  cent. 


Goodyears  are  more  than  quality 
tires — more  than  the  utmost  in  fabric 
and  formula.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  combat  your  four  chief  tire 
troubles  in  these  four  exclusive  ways. 

That's  why  more  men  buy  them 
than  buy  any  other  tire.  And  legions 
of  new  users  now  adopt  them  every 
month.  You  will  always  insist  on 
them  when  you  know  their  advan- 
tages, and  any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


GOOD^YEAR 


AKRON.OMIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,    Ohio 

Toronto,  Canada         London.  England 

Mexico  City.  Mexico 

Brandies  and  Asendes  in  103  Principal  Cities 
Dealers  Everywhere 
Write  Us  «  Anything  You  Want  in  Rukker      (issj) 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDEKWOOD 


WHO  DOES  THE  PAYING? 

Occasionally  there  ro  into  the  of- 
fice of  Insurance  Commissioner  in  a 
few  of  the  states  public  servants  of  a 
statesman's  proportions.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, most  of  them  ate  the  products 
of  party  politics  and  totally  devoid  of 
insurance  knowledge.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  astonishing  that  they  per- 
form their  duties  as  efficiently  as  they 
do.  Their  average  records  are  a  credit 
to  the  intelligence  and  versatility  of  the 
American  public  man. 

In  the  front  rank  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  now  in  office  is  the  Hon. 
Robert  J.  Merrill,  head  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department  of  New  Hampshire. 
On  most  insurance  subjects  Mr.  Mer- 
rill has  the  rare  faculty  of  "thinking 
straigfht."  As  an  example  of  this,  we 
quote  from  his  latest  annual  report 
what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
taxation.  Very  few  people,  in  public  or 
private  life,  realize  the  source  from 
which  the  tax  money  exacted  of  insur- 
ance companies  flows.  Mr.  Merrill  has 
a  clear  conception  of  the  situation  when 
he  asserts  that  it  is  supplied  by  the 
citizens  "who  are  thrifty  enough  to 
insure  their  future  independence  in 
some  degree."  He  says: 

This  departmoiit  liiis  turned  into  the 
state  treasury  during  this  fiscal  year  up- 
wards of  one  luniilrod  tliousand  dollars. 
The  Legislature  appropriated  for  its  inaiii- 
tenauoe  $6S00,  a  clear  profit  of  more  than 
.^!)4,()()().  This  statement  is  not  made  for 
the  |)iirpose  of  asking  that  any  particular 
credit  be  given  on  account  of  this  showing. 
The  revenue  was  collected  because  the  law 
provided  it  should  be.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  state  should  exact  these  large  sums 
each  year,  exacted  not  from  the  insurance 
companies,  but  really  from  the  citizens  of 
our  own  state  who  are  thrifty  enough  to 
insure  their  future  indepeud(>uce  in  some 
degree.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
for  expecting  any  change  in  this  particular 
as  long  as  taxation  continues  to  be  based 
upon  the  idea  of  securing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  convenient  and  defenseless  res- 
ervoirs of  funds,  the  tapping  of  which  does 
not  apparently  interest  the  man  with  the 
vote.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  taxation  of  insurance  premiums. 
Practically,  the  present  methods  will  con- 
tinue until  the  public  can  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  pays  the  tax. 

Entirely  aside  from  taxes  paid  by  insiu'- 
ance  companies,  they  contribute  Ix-tween 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  dollars  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state  in  the  shape 
of  the  excess  of  fees  collected  over  the  ex- 
penses of  the  department.  For  this  there  is 
absolutely  no  justification.  Fi-om  this  ex- 
cess there  should  be  appropriated  a  suf- 
ficient amount  so  that  the  department  may 
be  able  to  render  its  proper  service  to  the 
state,  the  insured,  and  the  insurance  coin- 
I)anies.  With  its  best  endeavors  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  service  is  not  now  be- 
ing rendered. 

These  are  truths,  boldly  proclaimed. 
They  charge  the  state  with  rapacity  in 
taking  money  without  justification  and 
of  niggardliness  in  making  return  of 
service.  Let  us  examine  the  details. 
There  are  two  sources  of  revenue  men- 
tioned: taxes  on  premiums  and  insui-- 
ance  department  fees.  We  find  that  in 


r.)i;{    the    state    received    from    these 
sources  the  following  aggregate  sums: 

Taxes  on   premiums $89,28.'! 

For  licenses  and  fees 19,150 

Total    $108,4;}3 

The  administration  of  the  Insurance 
Department  cost  $()811.  The  Commis- 
sioner's salary  is  but  $2000,  and  his  en- 
tire force  consists  of  a  clerk  at  $1000 
and  a  stenographer  at  $(500.  The  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  were  $3211.  So  that 
balancing  the  receipts  of  the  New 
Hampshire  department  against  its  ex- 
penses, we  find  that  it  yields  a  net 
profit  to  the  state  of  $101,622.  Is  the 
making  of  profits  one  of  the  functions 
of  any  department  of  government?  Why 
should  those  who  protect  themselves 
with  insurance  be  compelled  to  bear  this 
unnecessary  burden? 

The  state  does  not  even  render  the 
service  it  should  in  return  for  the  mu- 
nificent rewards  it  exacts.  The  Commis- 
sioner tells  us  that  the  work  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  he  intimates 
that  it3  volume  surpasses  the  facilities 
to  be  purchased  for  $6800  a  year. 

In  this  respect.  New  Hampshire  is 
but  representative  of  the  other  states. 
All  of  them  collect  from  two  to  ten 
times  as  much  money  from  the  insur- 
ance companies  as  it  costs  to  conduct 
their  insurance  departments.  Last  year 
New  York  received  in  taxes,  fees  and 
licenses  from  these  companies  $728,894; 
its  insurance  department  cost  $386,582. 
In  fees  alone,  Massachusetts  had  a  to- 
tal of  $112,251,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tax  receipts  (a  statement  of  which  is 
not  accessible  as  we  write)  ;  while  its 
department  expense  was  $89,557.  For 
taxes  on  premiums  (no  statement  of 
fees  obtainable)  from  October  1,  1911, 
to  October  1,  1912,  Connecticut  received 
$186,535  and  spent  on  its  insurance  de- 
partment $32,999.  North  Carolina  col- 
lected a  total  of  $344,546  and  expended 
less  than  $20,000  on  supervision.  Maine 
received  in  fees  alone  $25,555  and  its 
total  expenses  were  $7576.  For  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1912,  Wisconsin 
collected  $951,867  from  the  companies 
and  spent  $36,525  on  its  department. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
North  Carolina  naively  observes  in  his 
1914  report  that  his  department  "is  not 
run  for  revenue"  and  that  the  state 
should,  "with  a  collection  of  over  $300,- 
000  annually  from  insurance  compa- 
nies, spend  more  money  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  efficiency  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment," adding,  "This  certainly  can 
be  done  to  advantage." 

But,  in  a  way,  we  have  drifted  from 
the  main  theme — the  hard  sense,  the 
"straight  thinking"  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Commissioner,  who.  upon  the  au- 
thority of  his  investigations  and  his 
experience,  asserts  that  "there  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification"  for  taxing  the 
people  "who  are  thriftv  enough  to  in- 
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A    Bridge    Between    Hope 
and  Accomplished   Results 

/^UR  new  policy  which 
^^ provides  for  monthly 
payments  to  dependents  in 
event  of  death  of  the  insured. 
It  is  ideal  protection.  Its 
rates  are  low,  but  its  bene- 
fits are  many. 

BERKSHIRE 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  ' 


W.  D.  WYMAN,  President 

W.  S.  WELD.  Supt.  of  Agencies 


GET    THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  be  may  be  concerned  simply  In 
accumulating  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him 
in  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  eCfected  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Yorli.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  In- 
vestment.    For  a  sample   policy  write  to 

HOME  UFE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 

256  BROADWAY  NEW   TOHK 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Baildiog.  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 


lotartt  Ataioit  Marine  aod  Inlaod  Traniportatioo 
Riik  and  Will  loae  Policies  Makioc  Loii  Pay- 
able in  Enrooe  and  Oriental  Coontriei 

Chartered  by  the  .State  of  .New  York  In  IS42. 
was  prec'ded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  Himllar 
name.  Th«r  latter  com(>any  was  llqiildat'-d  and 
part  of  Its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 
was  used,  with  rons<-nt  of  the  Htockhold'-rs.  by 
the  Atlantic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
refold  with  a  (.'hiuh  and  Interert  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   two  yeara. 

Daring  It*  eilatence  the  com- 
pany has  Insured  property 
to  the   value  of $27,219.045.82«.fK) 

Received   premium*  thereon  to 

the  extent   of 2«2,2!(H,«2» >0 

F'ald  losiMS  durlnic  that  perlofl         141,ri<i7..V.O.:;0 

ItKued    cerliricate*    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,74«,400.'iO 

Of  whl^-h  tb<;re  have  b<"en  re- 
'i.<fr,..d   H2,i',)7,::i».iX) 

I/>  :  .r K  outstanding;  at  prea- 
<i,t     time 7,24.'i,fH'/).0<> 

Interest  pairi  on  certlflcatea 
amounts    to 22,.')h.'i,f}40,2r> 

fn>  iJecemU-r  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 1.'{,2.'.U,024.10 

Th»  profits  of  the  '•ompany  revert  to  the 
assured  and  ore  dlvld''d  annunlly  upon  the  pre- 
roiuim  terrnlnat'<l  'luring  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the    cost    of    limorance. 

fur  such  dlvld<-nd».  rerlldcBtes  are  lusu'd 
aohjeet  to  divld'-nds  of  Interest  until  orderi-d 
to  tm  redeemed.  In  accordance  with  the  chsr- 
ttr. 

'  -      -       •     p^,., 

f.I>KltT.    Vlce-f'res. 
.    ,'i1t  I'AItXON.H.   2<l    Vlce-I'res. 
K.     FAV,     .'VI     Vlce-I'res. 
ION     tl/)YU  JDSKH.    «ec. 


sure  their  future  independence  in  some 
decree."  These  exactions  will  average 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  premiums  per 
year.  So,  reader,  every  time  you  should 
pay  $100  on  a  policy,  the  state  compels 
the  company  to  collect  $102. 

NOTES  AND  ANSWERS 

According  to  the  report  of  Fire  Com- 
missioner Cole,  of  Boston,  forty-one 
persons  were  killed  and  a  loss  of  $3,- 
225,000  incurred  by  fires  in  that  city 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
December  31,  1913.  He  estimates  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  fire  loss  was  pre- 
ventable. 

A  number  of  Baltimore  employers 
of  labor  have  formed  the  Maryland 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  to 
undertake  on  the  mutual  plan  the 
hazards  incurred  under  the  recently  en- 
acted workmen's  compensation  law  of 
that  state.  It  is  the  first  mutual  com- 
pany of  its  kind  in  Maryland. 

West  Side,  Chicago,  111. — The  term 
generally  used  in  the  department  re- 
ports is  "unearned  premiums,"  and 
fairly  describes  the  liability.  The  term 
"reinsurance  reserve"  is  not  accurate.  It 
is  a  liability  arising  under  the  unex- 
pired policies,  the  premiums  on  which 
have  been  paid  in  advance  for  one,  three 
or  five  years,  and  represent  the  aggre- 
gate sum  due  if  all  the  policies  were 
cancelled  on  a  pro  rata  basis  on  the 
day  the  statement  was  made. 

R.  W.,  Manhattan — The  Prussian 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  is  the  only  foreign  life  insur- 
ance company  actively  transacting 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
does  a  reinsurance  business  only.  It  has 
a  ca.sh  deposit  of  $200,000  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  its  financial  condition  (United 
States  branch)  on  December  31,  1913, 
as  .shown  by  the  inisurance  report  of 
that  state  was:  Total  admitted  assets, 
$.586,047;  total  liabilities,  $465,329;  net 
surplus,  $120,718. 

The  Automobile  Protective  and  In- 
formation Bureau  of  Chicago  has  be- 
gun an  organized  campaign  thru  40,000 
agents  to  compile  a  census  of  uncalled 
for  cars.  Agents  are  to  visit  their  local 
garages  and  make  a  list  with  de.scrip- 
tive  information  of  all  cars  on  hand. 
and  send  this  information  to  the  head 
office.  Thru  this  method  in  a  small  way 
many  cars  have  been  traced,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  thru  this  ex- 
tension of  the  work  a  grand  round-up 
of  stolen  cars  will   be  effected. 

The  V.)14  report  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York,  covering  the 
condition  and  affairs  of  the  assess- 
ment and  fraternal  life  insurance  as- 
sociations under  that  jurisdiction, 
closed  the  year  1913  with  $6,200,064,879 
insurance  in  force,  a  gain  of  $.'57,044,- 
327.  The  total  assets  of  the  fraternals 
was  $132,961,600,  and  of  the  a.ssess- 
ment  life  and  accident,  aHHociations,  $.3,- 
787,170.  The  total  liabilities  were,  re- 
spectively, $17,464,131  and  $2,078,093. 
The  fraternals  received  from  their 
memhers  $88,790,9  17  and  paifl  death 
claims  of  $6r>,721,l!)2.  The  total  fra- 
ternal insurance  iti  ft>rce  in  New  York 
state  decreaserl  $8:;r.,i;;;{  unti  the  asses.'^- 
rnent  kind  $62J,3o(i  durinjf  the  year. 
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Havana  CiKars. 
ping  expenses. 
Dark  Cigars. 
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Smoke 
Five  Free 


I  make  this  offer  espe- 
cially to  men  accustomed 
to  smoking  loc  and  two- 
for-2Sc  cigars. 

For  these  are  the  mfn  who 
most  appreciate  the  exquisite 
flavor   of   luy   private    Havana. 

The  leaf  is  from  a  mountain- 
ous district  in  Cuba.  It  is  se- 
lected for  mo  by  a  resident  ex- 
port. Then  made  up  especially 
for  me  under  my  monogram 
band.  In  40  years  of  smoking  I 
have  never  found  so  mild  and 
sweet    a    smoke. 

I  want  you  to  know,  as  thou- 
sands already  do,  what  a  de- 
lightful smoke  this  is.  If  you 
don't  say  that  these  cigars  at 
,$5  per  hundro(\  are  the  peer  of 
any  10c  elgar  you  ever  smoked, 
the     trial     will     have    cost    you 


JMMJ 


\JllCl  .    toward      ship- 


nothing. 

My 

l)inK  expi  uses  and  I  will  send 
you  trial  cigars.  Then  ynu  can 
get  future  supplies  at  my  low 
I)rlce — .$.5  per  hundred,  .$2.00  for 
fift.v,  all  charges  prepaid.  1  of- 
fer other  cigars,  too,  for  those 
who  like  heavier,  stronger 
smokes.  You  will  liiul  them  de- 
scribed in  my  booklet.  Hut  s(>nd 
for  the  trial  ,T.  Rogers  Warner 
Panetelas  now.  Th<'  eouiHin 
abov<'    Is    for    your    convenience. 

(4,-!) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

914  Lockwood  Bldg.      Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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EXPANSIBLE 

BOOKCASES 

provide  for  yfuir  increasing  stock  of 
b()t)ks  ami  harmonize  with  your  home 
oroiriccfiirnishiriiis.  Add  sections  as  you 
need  them.  Metal  frame<l  k'-iss  doors 
slide  horizontally  in  steel  lined  ifrooves. 
J*;x(  hide  (lust,  do  nut  sti*  k  or  sl.im. 
C^SThlB  Solid   Oak  Bookcase  has  8 

fret  (»i  Iji.nk  Spate  and  rootiiy  drawer. 
( .ol.leu,  ]■  iiiiu'd  or  other  popular  tinishes. 
Id iuiin.it ion  o(  supcrlhioiis  parts,  not 
"(  heapness"  of  material  or  manufacture, 
makes  the  prices  low.  $12.80,  frciijht 
paid  —  see  note. 

INCREASED  DESK  SPACE 

V/ifd"  Swinitlnif  St.inils  arc  all. u  li.ilileto  clllicr  sfdc  of  <k'sks, 
ciL.     I'Or  tviH'wrllrr,  hooks, 
eic.     o.ik  'I'"!)  14  X  in  In.  on 
slrfdiif  iiifUA  fr.itnr.    Swinifs 
.TW.'iv  vr'lirn  nr)l  nrri]ril,     I,o(kswlwrf 
,    .  <.-     ..  ^''*u  w.uil  it.  l-r.itiie 

I'l  Ilk  cn.unrllcd. 
:  II  lit   liy    I'.in  (1    Post. 

EASY  FILING 
Quick  Finding  s.ivrs  Uie 
limr  ot  \oiir  lii^ilicsl  p.'ild 
lull).  Voiir  I.rllirs,  Caliiliiifs, 
Ordrrs,  ell  .,  fire  lilfii  on  rt\^t:  for 
<|iii.  k  r'-liTiiii  I-,  In  tills  Solid  (l.ik 
lilinifl  .iliiii.l.  III. iwrrsiimlusl  proof. 
(HI  rollrr  I.iarlii^s  and  ciiiilpiircl  wllh 
follow  liloi  ks. 

I'  lie  Is  viTv  Kiroiiif — almost  wpar  proof. 
Tlioiiff.iiiits  ol  Ihciii  now  serve  s.illslicd 
llv  rs.  Idr.iw.f.f  I  l.;"i-;Mr.iwrrstH.OO— 
(.old>ii,  N.iliii.il  iir  Wr.illirrril  (inlslii's. 
Helpful  Bookliit,  "I  illiiK  Siiifucs- 
lions,"  sent  wllh (  .il.iloif  "I'"— Wi  p.i,frs 
<  Mill  r  ilrvli  is.    (  .ll.llou   "  II  "  two  lines 

Si'i  lion  il  Itiiiiki  .isr's. 

NOTE— IrrlKhl    p,ili|   ,m    ,|uotrd    t() 

I'.ti.lrrn  .iiid  Oiilr.il  Sl.ilrs.     Consktrnl 

iilli. 


42T  y$i32s 


litlir  .  In    W.sl   .Mid  ' 

The  '//JyJ^  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  Ifnloii  Htrnnt,  Moriron.  Mloh. 
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War  and  Peace 


Events  in  the  Foreground 


Concise  and  timely  Story  of  the  Week"  and  special  war  correspondence 
given  by  The  Independent,  which  "forward  looking"  weekly  has  become  the 
magazine  element  of  the  Chautauqua  course. 

Conditions  in  the  Background 

Democratic  England,  by  Percy  Alden,  a  Liberal  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons      -         -         -         -         -         -         -'i-         -         -      $1.50 

Among  English  Hedgerows,  by  Clifton  Johnson,  artist  and  journalist,  show- 
ing not  only  the  picturesqueness  of  lanes  and  villages,  but  the  social  importance 
of  rural  and  industrial  life         _-._-----    1.50 

Through  England  with  Tennyson,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Huckel.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  and  the  newer  ideals  of  justice  as  well  as  the  purely  esthetic  quali- 
ties in  the  great  poet's  work         --------        2.00 

Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Gruenberg.  A  good  book 
in  any  year  for  those  who  look  toward  the  coming  generation         -         -     1.25 

The  Independent.  Story  of  the  Week.  War  correspondence.  Eight  articles 
on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  quarrels.  Monthly  special  articles 
by  Sydney  Brooks  on  Home  Rule,  Suffrage,  the  Land  Problem,  Labor,  Impe- 
rialism, etc.       ------------   3.00 

CHAUTAUQUA 
READING  COURSE 

Always  worth  while.  Incomparably  interesting  and  timely  in  English  Year, 
1914-15. 

SET  OF  FOUR  BOOKS  WITHOUT  THE  INDEPENDENT  -  $4.00 
FULL  SET  OF  MATERIAL  AND  C.  L.  S.  C.  MEMBERSHIP $5.00 

Chautauqua  Institution,  Cliautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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WORD 


If  the  reader's  eye  has  by  any  chance 
fallen  upon  a  little  announcement  with 
the  heading  "Teachers,"  hidden  by  the 
cunning  hand  of  the  make-up  artist 
among  other  adveitisements,  he  may 
have  noted  the  statement  that  throe 
hundred  schools  had  placed  orders  with 
The  Independent  for  classroom  work 
during  the  past  month.  This  is  certainly 
a  gratifying  record,  and,  fine  as  it  is, 
the  daily  orders  indicate  that  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  th(!  shower. 


The  Independent  of  November  30 
will  be  an  Efficiency  Number.  Among 
the  contributors  will  be  Judge  Elbert 
If.  Gary,  C^hairmari  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation;  Frank  A.  Vanflcrlip, 
President  of  the  National  City  Hank; 
Louis  D.  I'.raridci:;,  Kflicicncy  (Jounsej 
for  the  Great  liaihfjad  Systems;  [>r. 
f'harUm  W.  P^liot,  Former  Pnjsident  of 
Harvard  nniversily;  Harrington  Emer- 
son, President  of  lix'  Efficiency  fJounsid 
for  the  United  States  Navy;  F.  G.  Ilen- 
rlersfhott,  F-'oundcr  of  th(!  National  As- 
sociation of  Gorf)oration  Schools;  John 


Wanamaker,  Former  United  States 
Postmaster-General;  William  Russell 
Wilcox,  President  of  the  Efficiency  So- 
ciety. This  issue  will  also  introduce  to 
the  readers  of  The  Independent  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Earle  Purinton,  whose  writing  on 
this  general  topic  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  millions  of  people.  Further 
details  concerning  this  number  will  be 
given  later. 


Week  before  last,  on  this  page,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  receipts  from  sub- 
scriptions for  the  month  of  September 
exceeded  the  receipts  of  the  same  month 
a  year  ago  by  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  per  cent.  This  was  the  hasty  re- 
port which  came  to  the  Publisher's 
Desk  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  proves 
to  have  been  a  mistake.  The  official  fig- 
ures since  transmitted  show  that  the 
gain  was  five  hundred  and  ten  per  cent 
— which  it  need  hardly  be  added  is 
equally  satisfactory! 


WAR  TIME  ADVENTURES 

The  newspaper  correspondents  have 
had  varying  experiences  in  Europe, 
many  of  them  tragic.  It  is  a  relief  to 
read  something  in  lighter  vein  concern- 
ing these  ablte  and  tireless  personalities. 
From  the  special  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  by  Herbert  Corey,  we 
venture  to  make  an  extract  or  two  on 
this  page,  to  take  the  place  of  some  of 
the  arid  facts  that  are  usually  present- 
ed here: 

.Tolui  Mf'Giitcliccu,  the  cartoonist,  tried 
to  start  for  P.i'lK'iuin  one  morning  on  an 
S  .-.'iO  train.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  tho 
Savoy  II(>t(>l  to  serve  breakfasts  to  por.sons 
wlio  get  up  at  sucli  plebeian  hours.  So  Mc- 
("utclieon  clamoi-ed  in  tlie  breakfast  room 
until  lie  liiuiliy  extorted  a  little  mess  of 
iiam  and  eggs  from  tlie  head  waiter,  and 
tlien  fell  upon  a  ta.xi  and  scooted  for  bis 
train.  A  friend   went  witli  him.  > 

"I'll  put  your  bags  aboard,"  said  tile 
friend.   "You   get  your   ticket." 

Hut  at  one  minute  of  train  time  Mc- 
GntclH'on  bad  not  app(>ared.  Tlie  fi-iend  bur- 
i-ied  back  to  see  what  bad  iiappened.  lie 
found  McCutcbeon  in  tlie  chitclies  of  tbe 
two  fattest  door  porters  of  tb(>  Savoy.  He 
was  nervously  searching  bis  pockets. 

"I  forgot  to  i)ay  my  bill,"  lie  explained, 
"while  I  was  worrying  over  not  getting 
breakfast.  These  fellows  traced  me  here  and 
bave   iieb!   me   up." 

"I'll  i)ay  tbe  bill,"  said  tbe  friend,  "now." 

"No,  sir."  said  tbe  fattest  porter.  "This 
gentb'inan  here  owes  tlie  bill,  sir.  He  must 
pay  it,  sii-." 

It  was  so  ordered. 

I{iciiai-(1  Harding  Davis  of  tbe  New 
^'ork  'J'rilnnic  got  into  Hrusseis.  It  cost  iiim 
all  (be  money  be  bad  to  get  tliei-e,  and  in 
accordaiHc  witb  the  invai-iable  custom  he 
was  Ibcn  detained  by  tiie  Geriimns  wiiilo 
they  marcbed  Ibrii  (be  (own.  He  got  a 
<'oiirier  out  witli  a  pleii  for  funds.  Tlie 
courier'  reacbed  Davis'  connection  in  Ijon- 
don. 

"Maybe  tbe  American  I'lmbassy  can  get 
some  money  in  (o  bim."  said  iiis  coiinec- 
(ioii.  The  American  lOmbassy,  on  being 
ipicrii'd,  said  i(  certainly  could.  So  tbe 
courier  was  disiiiisHed. 
ncction  Went  to  the 
moni'y   for   Davis. 

"Very  good,"  said  tin 
in    your    coui-ier    and 
money   (o   Davis." 

"Tbe  courier  liiiw  gone  back  to  lielgium." 
said  (be  connection.  "We  don't  know  bim, 
anyhow." 

"Then  we  can't  help  yon,"  Haid  the  ern- 
biiMHy. 


Next   day    tbe   coii- 
emhasHy     witli     the 


'  embassy, 
we    will 


"Now  cidl 

send     this 
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An  invaluable  work  of  reference 
which  no  library  should  be  without 

The  Standard  Library 
of  Natural  History 
is  Unique 

Over  3000  illustrations,  from 
actual  photographs,  taken  in 
all  parts  of  the  world 

Two  hundred  of  the  World's  leading  Naturalists 
contribute  to  the  interest   compelling  stories 

The  ordinary  Natural  History  is  usually  dry,  often  full  of  technical  details  and  generally  illustrated 
by  hand  drawn  pictures  which  give  no  real  idea  of  what  the  animals  actually  look  like  when  they  are  at 
home. 

Therefore^  many  people   are  deterred  from  the  idea  of  buying  such  a  work  because  they  feel  they  have  no  use  for  it. 

In  planning  the  STANDARD    LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL   HISTORY   a  very  different  idea  has  been  followed. 

The  Difference 

Here  is  a  collection  of  actual  photographs  which  could  not  be  duplicated  for  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, beautifully  reproduced  by  the  finest  ])rocess  of  photo-engraving. 

The  wild  parts  of  the  work!  have  been  ransacked  to  gather  the  portraits  of  their  inhabitants— often  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  the  life  of  the  operator. 

The  descriptions  arc  the  work  of  men — each  one  a  recognized  authority  on  his  subject — and  they  are 
written  in  a  chatty,  attractive,  readable  form,  free  from  all  technicalities  such  as  make  most  scientific  works  so  dry  and 
unattractive.  The  result  is  such  a  work  as  has  never  before  been  published — a  real  live  Natural  History. of  real  live  ani- 
mals. 

Full  of  real  interest 

Something  is  always  happening.  We  are  introduced  to  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  of  strange  forms  from 
all  parts  of  the  World,  meeting  them  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  in  their  native  haunts. 

The  gradual  march  of  civilization  has  driven  many  of  these  animals  into  almost  inaccessible  wilds.     There  they  have 
been  tracked  and  followed,  sometimes  for  many  days,  until  a  favorable  opportunity  arose  of  taking  a  photograph. 

Never  again 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  many  of  these  animals  will  probably  become  extinct,  as  has  our 
own    Buffalo.      Then    such    records   as    the    STANDARD    LIBRARY    OF    NATURAL  HISTORY     will   become   of 
priceless  value. 

Although   the   original  cost  of  assembling  this  material  was  many  thousands  of  dollars,   the 
STANDARD    LIBRARY  F  ONATURAL    HISTORY    is  being  offered  today  at  a  bare  profit  on  the  cost  of 
printing  and  binding.     In  other  words,  you  get  an  extraordinary   set   of   books   at   an   exceedingly   reason- 
able price. 


Ind. 

10-26-14 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY,  Inc. 
44-60  L  23rd  St,  N.Y, 


The  reasons  for  this  are  many.     The  principal  one  being  our  unique  resources  for  the  publica- 
tion of  such  works — a  business  we  have  been  connected  with  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

OUR  ATTRACTIVE   FREE  BOOK    will  tell   you    all  about    this  wonderful 
library. 
Please  send  me  with-       \'-J|/\  This  beautiful  book  of  Specimen  pages,  many  in  colors,  together  with  a  set  of  splen- 

out  charge,  the  book  of  X  >\.  (jjfi  Duogravure  reproductions  of  real  Nature  Photographs,  will  be  sent  FREF!  OF 
pK«"andTuTi  details  of  \V\  CH.\RGE,  if  you  will  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  Every  Nature  lover  will  be  glad 
the  Library  of  Natural  His-       \  ^N.      to  have  these. 

TORY. 


Name 


Address 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD  IN  1920-AS  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 


AT  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  Ger- 
many was  in  a  critical  position.  France  was 
mustering  her  forces  to  recapture  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Great  Britain  was  jealous  and  timid, 
Russia  was  expanding  toward  the  China  Seas  and  in- 
creasing her  population  with  a  rapidity  which  had  no 
historical  precedent.  Germany  had  no  true  ally  except 
Austria-Hungary  and  even  in  that  nation  barely  a  quar- 
ter of  the  population  was  German  in  race  or  sympathy 
and  less  than  half  favorable  to  German  policy.  Had 
militarism  and  imperialistic  bureaucracy  continued  to 
dominate  the  country  not  fifteen  years  would  have  past 
without  a  domestic  revolution,  or,  more  probably,  a 
great  foreign  war  with  an  exasperated  and  terrified 
Europe  in  which  the  German  power,  so  beneficial  to 
civilization  in  so  many  ways,  would  have  disappeared 
from  Welt-politik. 

FORTUNATELY  the  Emperor  chose  as  his  Chancellor 
a  second  Bismarck  in  policy  but  animated  with  more 
liberal  views  and  more  generous  aims.  Herr  Schmidt,  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  had  been  a  close  student  of  inter- 
national relations  and  he  formulated  a  plan  with  the 
thoroness  and  mastery  of  detail  characteristic  of  his 
nation  and  held  to  it  in  the  face  of  popular  misrepre- 
sentation and  opposition  with  all  the  stanchness  of  his 
famous  predecessor.  From  the  first  he  regarded  the 
Russian  despotism  as  the  great  enemy  of  German  cul- 
ture and  indeed  of  all  the  free  peoples  of  Europe.  The 
Chancellor  first  made  public  his  views  on  the  floor  of  the 
Reichstag  while  Russia  was  busy  with  the  Japanese  war. 
"Whom  do  we  fear?"  he  said.  "Frankly,  is  it  not  France 
and  Ru.ssia?  But  France  has  a  specific  quarrel  with  us, 
while  the  Russian  peril  i.s  a  limitless  ambition.  Let  us 
sacrifice  our  pride  and  make  peace  on  our  western  bor- 
der because  the  Fatherland  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
defend  both  frontiers  and  to  the  east  is  a  foe  whose 
claims  are  too  indefinite  to  be  compounded  without  war." 
Before  the  astonished  Reichstag  he  outlined  a  new 
constitution  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  which  that  prov- 
ince was  to  be  made  an  independent  nation,  neutralized 
by  the  powers,  a  member  of  the  Zollverein  and  pledged 
to  make  no  discrimination  against  either  the  French  or 
the  German  languages.  "Let  us  solve  the  problem  of  our 
French  frontier  by  abolishing  it,"  he  continued.  "At  one 
«troke  we  will  abolish  the  only  essential  reason  for 
French  enmity  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  will  con- 
done and  we  will  build  up  a  barrier  of  neutralized  na- 
tionH:  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Alsatia  and  Switzerland, 
which  the  French  would  have  to  violate  to  reach  us.  We 
cannot  yield  the  Reichsland  tr;  France,  for  there  are 
many  Germans  there  and,  besides,  that  would  still  leave 


us  a  common  frontier  with  France  whenever  she  chose 
to  invade  us.  But  if,  in  pure  revenge  for  1870,  with  no 
grievance  of  the  present  day,  France  should  attack  us 
she  would  have  to  do  so  across  a  barrier  of  broken 
treaties,  of  armed  buffer-states  and  of  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world." 

Chancellor  Schmidt  found  it  the  hardest  task  of  his 
life  to  persuade  German  pride  to  the  sacrifice.  He  played 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  country  and  the  court  with  war 
scares  and  threats  of  revolution,  he  subsidized  the  press, 
he  even  resigned  for  a  while  to  show  the  Kaiser  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  have  such  a  capable  politician  in  the 
opposition.  Finally  he  was  recalled  to  office  and  carried 
his  measure.  But  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  he  demanded  of  France  as  a  condition  of  pressing 
the  measure  that  "France  pacify  German  public  opinion 
by  abandoning  the  Russian  alliance."  This  done,  he  or- 
dered the  bulk  of  the  army  moved  over  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  Russia,  recovering  from  the  Japanese  war, 
watched  with  anger  and  amazement  the  grant  of  local 
autonomy  to  Prussian  Poland  which  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  her  own  repressions.  Schmidt  did  not  stop 
here.  He  restored  Danish  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  exact- 
ing in  return  a  military  alliance  with  Germany.  He 
threatened  Austria  with  a  repudiation  of  the  Dreibund 
if  the  Slavs  were  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Germans  and  Magyars  in  the  dual  empire.  As  Austria, 
isolated,  would  have  been  helpless  against  Panslavism, 
his  demands  were  granted,  tho  not  without  grumbling. 
Finally,  Schmidt  brought  Norway  and  Sweden  into  the 
alliance  by  deftly  playing  upon  their  fear  of  Russia. 

SIDE  by  side  with  his  foreign  policies,  Schmidt  built 
up  a  far-reaching  program  of  internal  reform.  This 
he  did  primarily  because  he  was  a  good  Liberal,  but  also 
because  he  found  it  necessary  to  win  immense  favor  with 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  offset  the  opposition  of  the 
military  aristocracy  and  the  appeals  of  chauvinistic 
demagogs  to  the  mob.  The  example  of  German  freedom 
to  the  west  and  the  open  and  secret  encouragement  given 
by  Schmidt  to  the  nationalist  movements  in  Poland,  Fin- 
land and  northern  Persia,  placed  the  Tsar  in  a  position 
where  he  was  compelled  to  choose  drastic  reform,  revo- 
lution or  war.  Egged  on  by  the  Panslavists,  he  chose  the 
last  of  these  courses  and  moved  suddenly  on  Germany 
and  Austria.  But  a  surprize  awaited  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. France  and  lOngland,  altho  commercially  hos- 
tile to  Germany,  dared  not  openly  flout  Liberal  senti- 
ment by  Huppf)rting  Russia  againsl,  a  nation  dominated 
by  the  ideals  of  Chancellor  Schmidt.  The  Balkan  states 
and  Italy  remained  neutral  b(!cause  with  the  cessation 
of  the  Austrian  policy  of  expansion  to  the  south, they 
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hull  u"  ..-a..,ii  to  hate  or  fear  the  German  nations. 
Poland  ro.se  aa  one  man  to  realize  the  promise  of  nation- 
ality which  Schmidt  had  years  ijefore  announced  would 
he  the  result  of  a  victory  over  Russia  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  Swedish  troops  occupied  Finland.  Thus,  within 
a  space  of  a  few  months,  Russia  was  ready  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  full  strt'iik'th  of  the  magnificent  German 
army  had  been  hurled  upon  the  half-mobilized  Russian 
troops  and  supporting  it  came  waves  of  Austrians, 
Magyars,  Bohemians,  Croats,  Bosnians,  Polish  rebels 
and  Scandinavians.  And  the  peace  which  followed  this 
great  war  of  1914  made  repri.sal  impossible. 

The  victorious  war  raised  the  prestige  of  Chancellor 
Schmidt  to  the  highest  point  of  hero  worship.  He  prac- 
tically dictated  the  terms  of  peace  without  oppo.sition. 
Poland  was  made  an  independent  nation  with  a  military 
and  commercial  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany, 
under  a  pledge  not  to  discriminate  against  the  German 
language  or  restrict  German  immigration.  This  gave 
Germany  not  only  a  friendly  buffer-state  to  the  east,  but 
room  to  grow  in,  industrially  and  culturally.  The  Ger- 
man speaking  Baltic  provinces  were  joined  to  the  Gar- 
man  empire  with  local  autonomy,  and  Finland  was  cre- 
ated a  republic  under  the  protection  of  Scandinavia.  The 
Zollverein  and  Alliance  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland, 
Denmark.  Finland,  the  German  federation,  Austria, 
Hungary.  Bohemia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land is  impregnable  from  its  size,  its  population  and  the 
enthusiastic  patriotism  of  the  people  both  for  their  own 
immediate  Fatherland  and  for  the  Confederation  of 
Central  Europe  to  which  they  all  belong. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Confederation,  it  has  been 
joined  by  the  Balkan  States,  by  the  neutralized  nations 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Alsatia  and  Switzer- 
land, and  in  no  long  time  the  present  negotiations  for 
merging  this  invincible  power  with  the  Latin  Confed- 
eracy, the  British  empire,  the  Chino-Japanese  union  and 
the  Federation  of  All  the  Americas  will  be  completed 
and  the  last  tariff  walls  and  fortifications  will  disappear. 
Even  the  Russian  empire  will  join  in  the  World  Friend- 
ship if  the  present  revolution,  which  came  as  an  imme- 
diate result  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  autocracy  in 
1914,  is  successful. 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

THE  indefatigable  administration  has  added  to  its 
legislative  achievements  in  the  tariff  and  currency 
and  banking  reform,  the  completion  of  two-thirds  of  its 
trust  program.  The  Trade  Commission  bill  and  the  Clay- 
ton anti-trust  bill  have  been  past  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President,  Next  week  we  shall  return  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  acts;  it  is  the  first  that  we  here  consider. 

The  Trade  Commission  act  does  five  things: 

First,  it  establishes  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  sim- 
ilar to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Second,  it  transfers  to  this  Commission — and  elabo- 
rates— the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations in  relation  to  the  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  corporations,  and  of  business  methods  and  practises 
in  general  and  in  particular. 

Third,  it  makes  the  Commission  an  accessory  to  the 
courts  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  their  de- 
crees in  anti-trust  cases. 

Fourth,  it  empowers  the  Commission  to  make,  thru 


the  Attorney  General,  recommendations  for  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  business  of  any  corporation  in  order 
that  the  corporation  may  not  violate  the  anti-trust  law. 

Fifth,  it  entrusts  to  the  Commission  the  prevention 
of  unfair  competition. 

The  creation  of  a  Trade  Commission  is  good.  In  so  far 
as  it  avails  to  substitute  administrative  regulation  of 
business  for  regulation  by  lawsuit  it  is  a  substantial 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  provision  for  more  thoro  publicity  in  relation  to 
big  business  is  a  recognition  of  the  right  principle — the 
corporation  which  is  not  willing  to  conduct  its  business 
under  the  full  light  of  day  has  little  claim  to  public 
consideration. 

The  attempt  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  suits  under  the 
anti-trust  act  by  enabling  the  Commission  to  suggest 
methods  of  reorganization  thru  which  a  corporation 
may  cease  to  violate  or  remain  from  violating  the  act  is 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  thing  in  the  present  measure. 
But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  should  be  made  possible 
for  the  officer  of  corporations  who  have  every  desire  to 
obey  the  law,  but  who  are  uncertain  just  what  they  may 
lawfully  do  and  what  they  must  not  do,  to  seek  of  their 
own  motion  the  assistance  of  the  Commission  with  the 
certainty  that  they  will  get  it. 

Most  business  men  are  law  abiding  citizens  not  only 
in  their  private  but  in  their  corporate  capacities.  But  it 
has  long  been  subject  for  complaint  that  there  is  a 
broad  twilight  zone  about  the  region  where  the  Sherman 
act  reigns  in  which  even  the  most  law-abiding  corpora- 
tion is  likely  to  lose  its  way.  Such  a  corporation  should 
be  able  to  secure  from  the  Commission  suggestions  as  to 
the  modification  of  its  business  methods  and  practises 
wit'i  a  view  to  compliance  with  the  law.  The  adoption  of 
those  suggestions  by  the  corporation  should  create,  in 
the  event  that  the  corporation  were  proceeded  against 
under  the  anti-trust  law,  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
the  corporation  was  not  guilty  of  violating  the  law. 

The  number  of  corporations  whose  operations  tend  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  thru  the  stifling 
of  competition  and  the  fostering  of  monopoly  is  but 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  way  of  the  well- 
intentioned  corporation  should  be  made  as  smooth  as 
the  way  of  the  evil-purposed  corporation  should  be  made 
rough.  Encouragement  and  cooperation  should  be  the 
portion  of  every  corporation  that  is  honestly  seeking  to 
do  the  right.  Without  that  cooperation  it  cannot  prosper ; 
and  unless  business  prospers  we  all  are  bound  to  suffer. 

Lastly,  the  provision  against  unfair  competition  is 
sound.  Competition  is  a  natural  force  in  the  economic 
world,  fast  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  man  himself. 
Mei.  compete  because  they  seek  prosperity.  So  long  as 
they  compete  fairly,  honorably,  and  with  a  decent  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  competition  is  eminently  de- 
sirable. It  is  perfectly  possible  to  compete  fairly.  But 
when  men  begin  to  ignore  the  rules  of  the  game,  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  fair  play  and  honorable  dealing, 
competition  quickly  tends  to  become  an  instrument  of 
oppression. 

Recent  events  in  the  realm  of  trust  development  have 
shown  how  unfair  competition  may  be  used  by  the 
strong  to  put  down  the  weak,  by  the  unscrupulous  to 
trample  upon  the  honorable.  Where  could  a  man  be  found 
anywhere  so  unabashed  as  openly  to  defend  unfair  com- 
petition? Not  even  those  who  practise  it  in  secret  would 
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dare  to  commend  it  openly.  Excellent  as  it  is  to  have  a 
giant's  strength,  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

With  the  categorical  prohibition  of  unfair  competi- 
tion no  right-minded  man  can  quarrel.  With  the  plan 
for  enforcing  the  prohibition  thru  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion every  one  who  wants  efficiency  of  regulation  in  the 
business  world  and  deprecates  the  laborious  processes 
of  administration  thru  the  courts  will  find  himself  in 
accord. 

On  the  whole  the  Trade  Commission  act  is  a  sound 
addition  to  the  body  of  federal  law  dealing  with  cor- 
porate activities.  It  is  conceivable  that  time  will  show 
directions  in  which  it  has  gone  too  far.  We  are  certain 
that  it  will  presently  appear,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, that  in  at  least  one  direction  it  has  not  gone  far 
enough.  But  in  its  general  tenor,  it  is  a  good  act. 


OUR  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

IT  is  a  great  thing  for  the  country  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  women,  deeply  interested  in  our 
national  problems,  working  earnestly  for  their  solution, 
selected  from  the  whole  country  and  its  possessions,  can 
come  together  for  four  days  to  discourse  and  discuss, 
and  then  present  their  conclusions  to  Congress  and  the 
people.  Such  a  company  held  last  week  its  thirty-second 
annual  meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk  to  talk  with  each  other 
about  our  Indian  and  Philippine  problems. 

One  would  think  the  Indian  problem  ought  to  be  set- 
tled long  before  this  time,  and  the  Indians  happily  ab- 
sorbed in  the  total  population.  There  are  only  some  three 
hundred  thousand  of  them,  what  seems  an  almost  neg- 
ligible number,  but  they  have  been  so  robbed  and  cod- 
dled in  turn,  that  it  will  yet  be  more  than  one  generation 
before  we  can  let  them  alone.  At  present  the  glaring 
evils  that  most  need  to  be  corrected  are  those  that  ap- 
pear among  the  wealthy  so-called  civilized  tribes  of 
Oklahoma,  where  shark-lawyers,  both  white  and  Indian, 
are  with  too  much  success  cheating  them  of  their  indi- 
vidual lands,  while  the  white  sentiment  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  aid  given  by  their  protectors  and  by  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  It  is  easy  to  fill  an  ignorant  Indian  with 
liquor  and  persuade  him  to  sign  away  his  possessions 
for  a  most  inadequate  consideration.  Such  cases  have  oc- 
curred by  the  thousand.  Of  course  it  is  illegal  to  give  the 
Indians  liquor,  but  what  cares  a  swindler  for  law?  Yet 
another  evil  closely  related  to  that  of  liquor  is  that  of 
the  comparatively  new  intoxicant,  called  the  mescal 
bean,  the  use  of  which  is  spreading  immensely  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  cactus,  and  itn 
effects  may  be  compared  with  those  of  morphine;  it  pro- 
duces at  first  delightful  hallucinations,  but  later  ruins 
the  constitution.  The  Indians  have  made  a  religion  out 
of  it,  and  worship  the  bean  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  sale 
an!  use  ought  to  be  prohibited  as  well  as  that  of  alcohol. 

But  much  larger  questions  are  involved  in  our  re- 
Hpon.sibilitieH  for  the  Philippines;  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  entered  into  politics  makes  the  discussion  somo- 
wha*,  delicate  in  such  a  conference  in  which  both  par- 
ties are  represented,  and  members  of  Congress  on  both 
wides,  and  this  year  particularly  the  Demwratic.  A 
leading  Democratic  Congressman,  a  defender  of  ihf 
Jones  bill,  was  chairman. 

That  bill  in  on  the  whole  a  pretty  good  on<r.  It  is  r'- 
f»ort,ed  that  it  came,  except  the  preamble,  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  The  preamble  makes  the  false  statement 


that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  intention  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  give  independence  to 
the  Philippines  as  soon  as  they  are  fitted  for  it.  This  is 
not  true.  They  have  not  meant  to  clear  our  skirts  of 
them  when  fitted  for  self-government,  unless  they  wish 
it.  It  is  not  clear  that  they  ever  will  wish  it.  They  may 
and  they  may  not.  Mr.  Quezon,  their  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, said  they  do  wish  it,  and  the  elements  now  in  con- 
trol doubtless  do.  So  did  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  wish 
a  few  years  ago  to  be  free  from  Great  Britain,  but  they 
do  not  wish  it  now.  Native  India  does  not  wish  to  throw 
off  the  British  rule.  The  new  Jones  bill  does  not  set  any 
date  for  independence,  and  if  the  Democratic  party  sim- 
ply wishes  to  give  independence  when  the  people  are 
fitted  to  create  a  stable  government,  then  we  need  have 
no  quarrel  over  the  matter,  for  that  time  is  not  near. 

Beyond  this  what  needs  to  be  done  is  to  understand 
that  our  rule  of  the  Philippines  ought  to  know  no  parti- 
zan  politics.  No  man  from  Governor-General  dovioi  ought 
to  be  removed  for  party  reasons,  and  each  official  who  is 
honest  and  eflftcient,  who  is  working  first  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  should  be  allowed  to  make  for  himself  a 
career.  Officials,  teachers  and  missionaries  should  unite 
to  create  a  civilization  based  on  intelligence  and  sound 
moral  character.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  the 
uncivilized  tribes  to  reduce  them  to  order.  Meanwhile 
it  if.  incumbent  on  Congress  to  absorb  something  of  that 
human  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Philippine  people 
which  appears  in  so  marked  a  degree  in  the  American 
officials,  teachers  and  missionaries  in  the  Islands.  It  is 
a  shame  that  our  financial  legislation  of  Congress  has 
been  directed  to  the  benefit  of  American  tobacco  and 
sugar  interests  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  Islands. 
We  ought  to  treat  the  Philippines  at  least  as  well  as  we 
treat  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 


LOANS  TO   BELLIGERENTS 

ON  April  17,  1907,  in  an  address  before  the  First 
American  Peace  Congress  held  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Bryan  said: 

There  is  nothing  logical  in  saying  that  a  neutral  nation 
shall  not  furnish  powder  and  shot  but  shall  furnish  the 
money,  or  may  furnish  the  money,  with  which  to  buy  the 
powder  and  shot.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  include  money  as  contraband  of  war  and  thus 
make  it  impossible  for  the  citizens  of  a  neutral  nation  to 
grow   rich  by  encouraging  wars  between  other  nations. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  was  the  first  time  that  any 
such  doctrine  has  been  enunciated  by  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  position  and  standing.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  con- 
tinuing to  advocate  it  for  the  past  half  dozen  years. 

Accordingly  when  Mr.  Bryan  issued  his  statement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  loans  by  American  bank- 
ers to  any  foreign  nation  which  is  at  war  are  "incon- 
sistent with  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality,"  we  rejoiced 
that  at  last  he  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting 
into  practise  what  he  had  preached  and  that  the  United 
States  was  to  take  this  advanced  position. 

Last  week  Mr.  Lansing,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Bryan,  received  certain  inquiries  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  neutral  nations  in  trad- 
ing with  belligerents.  In  reply  he  quoted  the  perfectly 
recognized  rule  of  international  conduct:  "A  citizen  of 
the  United  States  can  sell  to  a  belligerent  or  its  agent 
any  arfich;  of  commerc<!  which  he  i)leasos.  .  .  ."  ITc 
furth(!r  afjplied  this  rule  to  the  (juostion  of  loans  to 
belligerents.  On  that  i)oint  he  said: 
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;      .'     ;  -tnele  to  loAnis  being  made  by  bank 
r  lily  (it)]t'ciii)M  wu-i  Ltial  vvhu-h  fnjin 
a                          poirii   u(  view   mi^'ht   lit'  aj^aiiisl  such  transac- 
ts     ,.ie   ground    that    by    enabling    nations   at    war    to 

prolong  th«  contlict  they  were  not  in  strict  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  neutrality. 

In  this  Mr.  Lansing  was  perfectly  right.  Hut  what  ht 
has  said  has  been  taken  in  some  quarters  to  mean  thai 
the  Administration  has  changed  its  attitude  and  will  no 
longer  use  its  influence  against  loans  to  belligerents. 
This  we  cannot  believe.  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  the  man  to 
retreat  after  having  established  such  a  splendid  prec- 
edent in  the  practise  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  fore- 
shadowing, as  it  does,  the  day  when  neutral  nations  will 
automatically  cease  all  intercourse  with  those  who  break 
the  peace.  He  should  receive  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
can financiers  in  his  advanced  i)olicy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY 

IT  has  been  suggested  that  fighting  cease  all  over  the 
world  during  Christmas  Day  in  honor  of  the  advent 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  nineteen  centuries  ago.  That 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  provided  that  the  armies 
did  not  resume  their  deadly  work  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th.  Otherwise  it  would  merely  give  both  parties 
a  breathing  spell  so  they  could  fight  harder  next  day. 

The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed,  and  if  these 
millions  of  men  are  all  doing  God  service  in  killing  one 
another  they  certainly  could  not  conscientiously  relax 
their  efforts  on  this  most  holy  day.  That  this  war  is 
really  a  crusade  for  God  and  humanity  is  attested  not  by 
one  but  by  all  religious  faiths.  The  ruler  of  Protestant 
Prussia  says  it  is  and  the  rulers  of  Catholic  Austria 
and  Orthodox  Russia  say  the  same.  The  Christians  of 
Belgium,  France  and  England  are  equally  convinced  that 
this  is  a  holy  war.  The  Sikhs  and  the  Shintoists,  the 
Mohammedan  Gurkhas  and  Turcos  agree  upon  this  one 
dogma,  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  right.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  consensus  who  would  have  the  presumption  to 
call  a  halt  in  the  name  of  religion  even  for  a  day? 


FREE  SPEECH  AND   LICENSE 

ON  another  page  the  Reverend  Bouck  White  pre- 
sents his  view  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  imprisonment  in  jail.  He  believes  that  he  has  been 
unjustly  treated. 

A  restatement  of  the  events  which  led  to  his  arrest 
will  show,  if  not  to  Mr.  White,  at  least  to  the  unpreju- 
diced observer,  the  fallaciousness  of  his  contention,  even 
if,  as  we  believe,  his  sentence  was  excessive. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  He  is  also  a  prominent  owner 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bouck  White  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Social  Revolution.  Mr. 
White  and  his  associates  disapproved  of  the  actions  of 
the  coal  companies  in  connection  with  labor  troubles  in 
Colorado,  which  had  culminated  in  the  killing  of  a 
number  of  strikers  and  women  of  their  families. 

Mr,  White  went  with  several  of  his  associates  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  and  claimed  the  right  to  inter- 
rupt the  service  in  order  to  present  to  the  congregation 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  other  owners  of 
the  Colorado  mines.  For  so  interrupting  the  service  He 
was  arrested  and  punished. 


Mr.  White's  contention  is  based  upon  false  premises. 
He  confuses  freedom  of  speech  with  licentiousness  of 
action.  He  demands  as  a  right  what  if  it  were  admitted 
would  make  the  holding  of  church  services  impossible. 

The  members  of  a  congregation  come  together  for 
worshij).  If  any  one  at  any  time  could  with  impunity 
interrupt  the  service  in  order  to  present  to  the  congre- 
gation his  personal  criticism  of  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation chaos  would  be  the  result. 

A  church  is  a  public  institution.  Any  one  may  use  it. 
provided  he  uses  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended—worship. Hut  when  he  insists  upon  stopping 
others  from  worshipping  in  order  that  he  may  use  the 
edifice  for  his  own  (juite  different  purpose,  he  puts  him- 
self without  the  law. 

The  right  of  free  speech  does  not  mean  that  one  may 
say  whatever  he  please  whenever  he  pleases  wherever 
he  pleases.  No  blow  was  struck  at  free  speech  when 
Mr.  White  was  arrested.  But  a  serious  blow  was 
launched  at  decency  and  good  order  and  the  rights  of 
others  when  Mr.  White  demanded  the  right  to  interrupt 
their  worship. 


THE   PARTIES 

IN  his  campaign  letter  President  Wilson  predicts  vic- 
tory in  the  coming  elections  for  the  Democratic  party. 
With  characteristic  literary  skill  he  thus  sets  forth  the 
grounds  of  his  prediction:  "The  Democratic  party  is 
now  in  fact  the  only  instrument  ready  to  the  country's 
hand  by  which  anything  can  be  accomplished.  It  is 
united,  as  the  Republican  party  is  not;  it  is  strong  and 
full  of  the  zest  of  sober  achievement,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered confident  by  carrying  out  a  great  constructive 
program  such  as  no  other  party  has  attempted.  ...  A 
practical  nation  is  not  likely  to  reject  such  a  team,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  public  service,  and  substitute,  in  the 
midst  of  great  tasks,  either  a  party  upon  which  a  deep 
demoralization  has  fallen,  or  a  party  which  has  not 
grown  to  the  stature  that  would  warrant  its  assuming 
the  responsible  burdens  of  state." 

Whether  or  not  he  is  a  true  prophet,  he  is  a  keen 
analyst.  The  Republican  party  has  yet  to  recover  from 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  Chicago  convention  and 
what  came  after.  The  Progressive  party  has  yet  to  do  a 
deal  of  growing.  The  Democratic  party  sails  on  a  flow- 
ing tide  of  success. 

And  war  time  is  a  good  time  for  the  party  in  power. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  RECORD 

THE  President  is  perfectly  justified  in  feeling  grati- 
fication over  the  legislative  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  whose  session  of  unprecedented  length 
is  at  last  coming  to  a  close.  His  campaign  letter  sums 
up  the  results  of  eighteen  months  of  conscientious  work 
on  three  subjects  of  commanding  importance  and  many 
others  that  are  overshadowed  only  because  the  three 
loom  so  large. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Democrats 
have  shown  unusual  and  unexpected  ability  in  construc- 
tive work  and  in  team  play.  For  this  achievement  the 
President  gives  great  credit  to  his  associates  in  Con- 
gress. The  country,  we  suspect,  will  be  inclined  to  give 
the  lion's  share  to  Mr.  Wilson  himself. 


The  Germans 
at  Ostend 


Relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  screening  Ant- 
werp, the  Germans 
can  now  rest  their  right  upon  the 
North  Sea  and  so  occupy  a  stronger 
position  than  since  the  war  began, 
for  they  are  free  from  the  danger  of 
being  outflanked  on  this  end  of  the 
line.  They  are  therefore  marching 
down  the  coast  toward  Dunkirk, 
which  is  the  first  fortress  in  their 
way.  The  Belgian  army  from  Ant- 
werp succeeded  in  making  its  escape 
into  France  by  way  of  Ostend  with- 
out being  intercepted,  but  the  Ger- 
mans followed  them  close  and  were 
permitted  to  occupy  Bruges  and 
Ostend  without  opposition.  The  only 
point  in  Belgium  now  held  by  the 
Allies  is  Ypres.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, have  possession  of  Courtrai, 
Menin  and  Lille  to  the  east  and 
south.  They  have  also  acquired  Zee- 
brugge,  the  port  of  Bruges,  which 
may  prove  as  valuable  to  them  as 
Ostend. 

Sixty  thousand  fugitives  had 
assembled  at  Ostend,  and  there  was 
a  panic  when  they  learned  that  the 
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October  IS — Germans  occupy  Ghent. 
Belgian  Government  moves  from 
Ostend  to  Havre,  France.  Boer  le- 
volt  in  northwest  part  of  Cape 
Colony. 

October  11^ — Ypres,  Belgium,  taken  by 
Allies.  Germans  occupy  all  Poland 
west  of  Vistula.  Germans  take 
Bruges.  Austrians  regain  Jaroslav 
in  Galicia. 

October  Id — Germans  occupy  Ostend. 
Russians  drive  back  German  lines 
from  Warsaw.  Portuguese  army 
mobilized   to  join   the  Allies. 

October  16 — British  cruiser  "Hawke" 
sunk  by  German  submarine.  Mar- 
quis di  San  Giuliano,  Italian  For- 
eign  Minister,   dies. 

October  11 — British  cruiser  sinks  four 
torpedo  boat  destroyers.  Japanese 
cruiser  "Takachiho"  sunk  in  Kiao- 
chau   Bay  by  mines. 

October  18 — Allies  holding  Germans 
back  at  Belgian  frontier.  Austrians 
and  Russians  fight  along  San  River, 
Galicia. 

October  19 — Germans  preparing  for 
siege  of  Belfort.  Austrian  submarine 
destroyed  by   French  cruiser. 


Germans  were  approaching  and  that 
the  Allies  would  make  no  attempt  to 
defend  the  city.   Boats  of  all  sizes 


were  hired  to  carry  the  refugees 
over  to  England,  but  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  to  accommodate  the 
throngs.  Thirty  thousand  men,  wom- 
en and  children  camped  all  night  on 
the  docks  hoping  to  get  away,  but 
the  Taube  sailing  overhead  next 
morning  found  them  still  there. 

As  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  com- 
ing to  a  close  the  Germans  made  a 
strong  effort  to  drive  westward  from 
Arras  and  Lille  toward  Calais,  with 
the  object  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Belgian  army,  and  of  the 
Allied  forces  which  had  advanced  to 
the  Belgian  frontier.  This  attempt, 
however,  was  frustrated  thru  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  French  and 
English  forces.  Arras  and  Lille  were 
lost  by  the  Germans  and  a  few  days 
later  regained.  Both  these  cities  have 
suffered  seriously  from  this  repeated 
bombardment. 

On  the  Meuse  the  Germans  still 
hold  St.  Mih^el,  but  the  French  are 
making  such  a  strong  attack  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  lines  connect- 
ing with  this  exposed  position  that 
the  Germans  will  soon  either  have  to 


ft)/    'yr-^nl    nrrnriii'  rnrr>t    uiih    the    LnwUirt    l,riii,hir.    and    LtnliK'H     Wii'klu 

■yUK   fJKKMAN    MNK.S 
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wiii....c..v  or  to  gain  other  pointa 
alung  the  line  between  Verdun  and 
Toul.  But  instead  of  pushing  the  at- 
tack un  this  line  they  are  said  to  be 
getting  their  siege  guns  into  posi- 
tion for  the  bombardment  of  Belfort, 
the  strongest  and  moat  southerly  of 
the  barrier  fortresses. 

Antwerp  After     ^^''^^     ^«'-"^"»     head- 
the  Fall  quarters   report   that 

in  taking  Antwerp 
they  got  four  or  five  thousand  pris- 
oners, five  hundred  cannon,  four 
thousand  tons  of  grain  and  other 
booty  of  great  value.  These  prisoners 
must  be  added  to  the  number  which, 
according  fo  the  official  German  esti- 
mates, had  been  taken  up  to  Octo 
ber  1  as  follows:  British,  180  officers 
and  8600  men;  Belgian,  470  officers 
and  30.850  men;  French,  2050  offi- 
cers and  123,000  men;  Russian,  2150 
officers  and  92,000  men;  total, 
259,300.  There  escaped  into  the 
Netherlands  after  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp 2000  British  and  28,000  Bel- 
gians. They  were  obliged,  under  the 
rules  of  neutrality,  to  surrender 
their  arms  and  remain  interned  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  rest  of  the 
British  naval  brigade  which  took 
part  in  the  defense  of  Antwerp, 
more  than  5000,  were  transported  to 
Deal,  where  they  were  received  with 
wild  enthusiasm  by  the  English. 

The  German  governor  of  Antwerp 
is  trying  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
who  fled  into  the  Netherlands  to  re- 
turn :ind  resume  their  business,  by 


promising  them  protection,  and 
ihreaienmg  lo  seize  the  goods  of 
shopkeepers  who  do  not  open  up 
within  twelve  days. 

The  city  did  not  suffer  much  from 
the  bombardment,  as  the  Germans 
abstained  from  using  their  heavy 
guns  and  avoided  hitting  historic 
ouildings.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  was  in  danger  of  burning  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender,  but  the 
German  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they 
entered,  stopped  the  spread  of  the 
riames.  According  to  German  esti- 
mates, no  more  than  twelve  civilians 
lost  their  lives  thru  the  bombard- 
ment. 

The  conduct  of  the  Germans  who 
occupied  Bruges,  Ghent  and  Ostend 
is  commended  by  their  enemies.  The 
troops  are  quartered  in  the  public 
buildings  and  the  hostages  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  their  homes. 
Strict  orders  have  been  issued 
against  looting  and  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  soldiers.  The  schools  of  Ghent 
have  been  reopened. 

The  German  Government  has  no- 
tified the  Netherlands  that  the  status 
of  the  Scheldt  will  be  maintained, 
and  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
use  it  for  naval  purposes. 

Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  has  been  severely 
criticized  in  Parliament  for  his  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  Antwerp.  He  should 
not,  say  his  opponents,  have  encour- 
aged the  Belgians  to  resistance  when 
by  surrendering  they  might  have  got 
better   terms   and   saved   their   city 
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THE   RUSSIAN   CAMP.\IGN 
The    Vistula   and   San   IMvers   now  mark   the   front   of  the  Russian   armies  except   before   Warsaw. 

The  shaded  territory  is  held  by  the   Russians 


from  bombardment,  but  having 
promised  them  support,  he  should 
have  sent  enough  reinforcements  to 
defend  the  city.  Mr.  Churchill's  reply 
was  that  any  military  movement 
must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  and  that  it  seemed  worth  while 
under  the  circumstances  to  delay  the 
German  advance  even  a  few  davs. 


Germans  Advance 
on  Warsaw 


For  some  time 
past  both  Berlin 
and  Petro  g  r  a  d 
have  been  silent  about  the  great  mili- 
tary operations  known  to  be  going  on 
in  Russian  Poland,  but  now  that  the 
battle  has  begun  the  curtain  has 
been  raised  and  we  can  get  a  clear 
vision  of  the  position  of  the  contend- 
ing forces  and  something  of  the 
significance  of  the  strategy. 

It  is  obvious  that  General  von 
Hindenburg's  aim  was  nothing  less 
than  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Poland. 
His  invasion  of  Russia  from  the 
eastern  end  of  East  Prussia  was 
apparently  either  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  the  railroad  between  Petro- 
grad  and  Warsaw,  which  here  passes 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  frontier,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention 
away  from  Warsaw,  against  which 
his  main  attack  was  directed.  If  the 
former  he  did  not  succeed,  for  he 
could  not  get  beyond  the  fortress  of 
Osowiec  or  the  River  Niemen.  If  the 
latter  he  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful, for  apparently  the  German 
armies  invading  Poland  met  with 
no  serious  opposition  until  they 
were  within  gunshot  of  the  Polish 
capital. 

The  invasion  of  Poland  was  made 
along  three  lines  converging  upon 
Warsaw,  up  the  Vistula,  down  the 
Vistula,  and  straight  in  from  Bres- 
lau.  The  first  or  northern  army  is 
under  the  personal  command  of  Gen- 
eral von  Hindenburg.  The  second  or 
southern  army  is  in  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Dankl,  one  of  the  few  Austrian 
generals  whose  reputation  was  not 
lost  in  the  disasters  of  Galicia.  The 
third  or  center  army  is  led  by  Kinjr 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 

The  forward  movement  all  along 
the  line  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  was  begun  on 
October  4,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  all  of  Russian  Polanl  lying 
east  of  the  Vistula  River,  with  the 
exception  of  the  environs  of  Warsaw, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
Their  attempts  to  cross  the  Vistula 
were,  however,  foiled,  for  the  Rus- 
sians had  destroyed  the  bridges  and 
the  river  was  too  wide  for  the  use  of 
pontoons.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  however,  another  force  of  Ger- 
mans is  reported  to  be  making  its 
wav  down  the  railroad  from  Mlawa. 
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on  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  to 
approach  Warsaw  from  the  north. 

According  to  the  official  statement 
of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  the 
German  force  invading  Poland  con- 
sists of  eight  army  corps,  or  about 
400,000  men,  and  their  advance  col- 
umns had  come  within  six  miles  of 
Warsaw  and  were  already  getting 
their  siege  guns  into  position  for  the 
bombardment  of  that  city,  when  they 
were  attacked  and  driven  back  to 
their  entrenchments,  twenty-three 
miles  to  the  west.  On  account  of  the 
miry  roads  the  Germans  were  unable 
to  take  their  big  guns  with  them  on 
their  retreat,  and  the  Russians  cap- 
tured forty-two.  They  claim  that  the 
Germans  lost  30,000  men  in  trying  to 
cross  the  Vistula  near  the  fortress 
of  Ivangorod. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  the 
Russian  lines  of  defense  in  Poland 
lying  along  the  Vistula  and  Narew 
rivers  come  to  a  salient  angle  at 
Warsaw,  or,  more  exactly,  at  Novo 
Georgievsk.  The  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas is  in  charge  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  Poland,  which  are  said  to 
number  a  million.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  able  to  hold  this 
strongly  fortified  position  against 
any  attack  that  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  are  capable  of  making,  so 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  opposing 
armies  will  keep  substantially  their 
present  positions  along  the  Vistula 
all  winter. 

In  Galicia  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Russians,  after  the  capture 
of  Lemberg,  had  invested  Przemysl, 
and  passing  around  had  approached 
to  within  forty-five  miles  of  Cracow, 
at  Tamow.  Now  the  tide  has  turned, 
and  the  Au.strians,  reinforced  and  in 
part  officered  by  the  Germans,  have 
driven  the  Russians  back  beyond  the 
San  River,  recaptured  Jaroslav  and 
relieved  the  siege  of  Przemysl.  To 
the  south  of  Przemy.sl  and  in  the 
pasHes  of  the  Carpathians  the  Rus- 
•!ian.<5  are  also  reported  to  have  been 
Ifff-ated. 

Portugal  Enters  ^^"^  '•^PU^^lic  of 
the  War  Portugal  has  mobil- 

ized its  army  in 
readiness  to  aid  Great  Britain  in 
-rdance  with  the  treaty  between 

:.'  .f;  f;ountrieH.  The  part  assigned  to 
the  Portuguese  is  presumably  to 
'I  st  the  South  African  Union  in 
>!•.'■  conquest  of  the  African  posses- 
-won.H  of  Germany,  and  two  expedi- 
tionary forces  have  already  left  Li.s- 
bon  for  Africa,  one  of  them  con- 
veyed by  Knglish  transports.  The 
German  f-/>lonies  on  both  coasts  lie 
bet,ween    the     Portuguese    and    the 

Kngii-<h,  HO  the  two  can  cooperate  in 
a  HirnultaneouH  atta/k  from  north 
find  south. 
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WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  BOMBARDED 

The   effect   of   a  single   shell   on   a   dwollinu   house  in    Rheims.    During  the   week    the   cathedral   has 

Mtrain   been   under   fire 


The  War 
on  the  Sea 


The    German    policy    of 
equalizing  the  fleets   by 


keeping  their  own  ships 
safe  in  harbor  and  reducing  the  naval 
strength  of  Great  Britain  by  sub- 
marine sniping  has  scored  anoth- 
er success.  The  British  cruiser 
"Hawke"  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  on 
October  15  and  sank  in  eight  min- 
utes without  having  a  chance  to  fire 
a  shot  at  her  unseen  enemy.  One  boat 
got  off  with  twenty-one  men  and  a 
Norwegian  trawler  picked  up  fifty- 
two  floaters,  but  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
387  men,  were  lost.  The  British 
cruiser  "Theseus,"  which  was  close 
by,  was  attacked  by  the  same  sub- 
marine, but  escaped  harm.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  new  Admiralty  order.^, 
she  did  not  attempt  to  rescue  any  of 
the  survivors  of  her  sister  ship  lest 
she  should  share  the  fate  of  the 
"Ilogue"  and  "Cressy,"  which  in 
coming  tf)  the  aid  of  the  "Aboukir" 
were  sunk  by  a  single  submarine. 
The  "Hawke"  was  launched  in  1801 
and  so  belongs  tf)  the  older  vessels 
of  the  I'ritish  navy,  which  are  not  of 
great  value,  but  the  latest  dread- 
nought ru\y.\i\  well  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  Hubrriarin"  if  it  had 
been  in  its  place.  From  the  fnct  that 
the  survivors  wen-  landed  at  Aber- 


deen, it  is  inferred  that  the  disaster 
occurred  not  far  from  Scotland  and 
that  no  part  of  the  North  Sea  is 
safe  from  the  German  submarines. 

The  British  got  revenge  two  days 
later  when  the  light  cruiser  "Un- 
daunted" sank  four  German  destroy- 
ers off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  drowned  and  thirty-two 
taken  prisoners.  The  "Undaunted"  is 
one  of  the  new  fast  cruisers  of  the 
"Aurora"  type,  designed  expressly 
for  patrol  duty.  She  has  a  speed  of 
thirty  knots  an  hour  and  was  put  into 
commission  this  year. 

The  Russian  cruisers  "Pallada," 
"Makarov"  and  "Bayan"  were  at- 
tacked in  the  Baltic  by  German  sub- 
marines, and  the  "Pallada"  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  on  October  10. 
She  sank  with  all  on  board,  over  five 
hundred  men..  The  Russians  claim  :o 
have  destroyed  two  of  the  submar- 
ines. 

It  was  announced  on  October  \r> 
that  th(!  British  cruiser  "Yarmouth" 
sunk  the  II;iniburg-American  steam- 
er "Markotnaiinia"  in  Ihc.  vicinity  of 
Sumatra. 

A  dreadnought  and  six  dcfstroyers 
whir-h  were?  under  construction  by 
the  Austrian  (Jovernment  at  TrUinte, 
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The  force  includes  about  500  cavalry 
and  a  camel  corps  of  500.  The  Ger- 
mans are  said  to  have  sixty-six  bat- 
teries of  machine  guns. 

Against  these  the  Union  Govern- 
ment can  bring  into  the  field  over 
70,000  experienced  troops.  Martial 
law  has  been  declared  over  the  whole 
I'nion  and  the  pro-German  propa- 
ganda will  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand. 


©  Internattunal  Newa 

THE   RU'NS  OF   PARIS 

But  this    Paris   was  a  cafe  on  the  Rue  de   Rivoh  in    Papeete,   the  capital  of  the  French  island  of 

Tahiti.   The  town   was   bombarded   by  two  Gtrman   cruisers  on   September  22 


on  the  Adriatic,  have  been  burned, 
doubtless  by  incendiaries. 

The  British  Admiralty,  which  has 
hitherto  refrained  from  laying  mines 
in  the  open  sea,  has  announced  that 
the  continued  attacks  of  German  sub- 
marines have  compelled  it  to  change 
this  policy.  A  mine  field  has  been  es- 
tablished which  covers  most  of  the 
area  between  Ostend  and  the 
Thames.  The  free  channels  thru  the 
proscribed  area  are  known  only  to 
the  Admiralty  and  the  British  pilots. 
The  Germans  have  laid  mines  north 
of  a  line  drawn  between  Harwich  and 
Hook  of  Holland. 


A   Boer 
Revolt 


The  British  public  had  been 
so  greatly  gratified  at  the 


loyalty  manifested  in  this 
emergency  by  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  by  the  attitude  of  the 
South  African  Government,  that 
they  were  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Boers  were  not  as  unanimous  in  this 
sentiment  as  had  been  supposed. 
When  Premier  Botha  and  General 
Smuts  proposed  that  the  South  Afri- 
can Union  should  take  part  in  the 
war  by  invading  German  Southwest 
Africa,  he  was  opposed  in  the  parlia- 
ment by  General  Herzog,  who  argued 
that  the  fate  of  the  German  colonies 
in  Africa  would  be  settled  by  the 
war  in  Europe,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  useless  for  the  Union  to 
enter  upon  this  difficult  and  expen- 
sive war.  When  the  vote  was  taken 
the  Government  was  supported  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  12. 

General  Beyers  resigned  from  the 
command  of  the  Union  forces  rather 
than  take  action  against  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  given  no  provocation. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  regard  the  war 


Canal  Closed 
by  a  Slide 


being  waged  by  England  as  the  de- 
fense of  civilization  against  barbar- 
ism, for  he  could  not  forget  the  bar- 
barities perpetrated  by  the  English 
against  the  Boers,  when  they  made 
a  Louva'in  of  every  farm. 

Christian  de  Wet,  instead  of  going 
to  France  to  aid  his  former  enemy. 
General  French,  as  was  reported  to 
be  his  intention,  declared  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  determination  of  the 
Botha  government  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Gen- 
eral Beyers,  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion were  manifested  by  Lieut-Col. 
Solomon  Gerhardus  Maritz,  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  the  Northwest 
Cape  Province,  and  when  an  officer 
was  sent  to  remove  him  he  declared 
his  intention  of  re-establishing  the 
Boer  republic  with  the  help  of  the 
Germans.  He  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Governor  of  German 
Southwest  Africa,  who  had  promised 
to  provide  him  with  all  the  guns, 
ammunition  and  money  necessary, 
and  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
the  republic.  Most  of  the  Boer  troops 
under  Colonel  Maritz  went  with  him 
over  to  the  German  side,  and  those 
who  were  unwilling  he  arrested  and 
sent  as  prisoners  into  German  South- 
west Africa.  Colonel  Maritz  was  sent 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  aid 
of  the  Germans  of  this  colony  in 
1904,  when  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  massacred  by  the  Hereros. 
Now  both  the  Germans  and  British 
are  arming  the  natives  and  encour- 
aging them  to  attack  the  whites. 

The  Germans  of  the  Southwest 
African  colony  have  an  army  of 
about  5.000  regular  troops  and  as 
many  more  reservists  and  volunteers. 


The  passage  of  ships 
thru  the  Panama  Canal 
was  prevented,  on  the 
14th,  by  a  slide  at  the  Culebra  Cut 
that  filled  a  thousand  feet  of  the 
channel  with  a  great  mass  of  trap 
rock  and  loose  earth.  There  were  two 
or  three  ships  in  the  Canal.  Two  days 
later,  fourteen  were  waiting  at  the 
terminals.  Colonel  Goethals  says  he 
expects  to  have  the  channel  open 
again  on  the  27th  for  a  width  of  100 
feet.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there 
must  be  months  of  dredging  before 
the  full  width  of  300  feet  and  a  depth 
of  forty-five  feet  can  be  regained. 

Before  this  unfortunate  interrup- 
tion, the  traffic  of  the  first  month  and 
a  half  had  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  Colonel  Goethals,  altho  it  must 
have  been  affected  by  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  interference  of  war- 
ships with  the  merchant  vessels  of 
the  belligerents.  On  October  7  {he 
number  of  ships  that  had  past  thru 
the  Canal  was  100. 

In  the  House,  last 
Government  of  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  Philippine 
the  Philippines  Government  bill  was 
past  by  a  vote  of  211  to  59.  No  Demo- 
crat was  counted  against  it,  and  it 
was  supported  by  seven  Republicans 
and  four  Progressives.  All  the  amend- 
ments offered  were  rejected.  Among 
these  was  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Town- 
er, of  Iowa,  providing  that  the  terms 
of  the  bill  should  not  apply  to  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Moros  and 
other  non-Christian  tribes;  also  that 
the  Moros  should  be  permitted  to 
maintain  a  tribal  organization  and 
government  under  the  supervision  of 
a  commission.  With  the  bill  was  past 
the  preamble,  which  virtually  prom- 
ises independence  "as  soon  as  a  sta- 
ble government  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished." In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate Philippine  Commissioner  Que- 
zon warmly  commended  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor-General  Harri- 
son, which,  he  said,  was  economical, 
just  and  sympathetic.  He  read  a  ca- 
blegram showing  that  50.000  Filipi- 
nos had  taken  part  in  a  parade  in 
Manila  on  the  11th.  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Harrison's  ar- 
rival. 

The  bill  will  not  be  taken  up  in  the 
Senate  at  the  present  session.  It  pn'*- 
vides    for   an    elective    Senate,    thu!» 
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making  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture elective,  gives  a  qualified  veto 
power  to  the  Governor-General,  and 
an  absolute  veto  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  Washington.  It  has  always 
been  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  preamble  says,  co 
withdraw  their  sovereignty  over  the 
islands.  The  bill,  says  the  author  of 
it,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  "creates 
such  a  degree  of  autonomy  as  will 
enable  the  Filipinos,  by  demonstrat- 
ing their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, to  hasten  the  date  of  final  sep- 
aration." 


Alaska's  Coal 
Fields  Unlocked 


The  Senate  and  the 
House  accepted,  last 


week,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Alaska  Coal  Land 
Lease  bill,  which  was  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  "Eight 
years  ago,"  said  Secretary  Lane,  "the 
coal  lands  of  Alaska  were  locked  up. 
Now  they  are  to  be  opened  under 
conditions  that  will  prevent  monop- 
oly and,  I  trust,  insure  development." 
The  Bering  River  and  Matanuska 
coal  fields  will  be  the  first  to  be  sur- 
veyed. In  the  first  the  Government 
will  retain  5120  acres,  and  in  the 
second  7500,  with  one-half  of  the 
coal  area^  in  other  districts.  It  re- 
serves the  right  to  mine  coal  for  the 
army  and  navy,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  railroads  which  are  soon 
to  be  built.  Leases  to  bidders  will  be 
made  for  blocks  of  40  acres  or  for 
multiples  of  40,  but  one  lease  cannot 
cover  more  than  2560  acres,  and  its 
term  is  not  to  exceed  fifty  years. 
Royalties  must  be  at  least  2  cents  a 
ton,  and  the  money  thus  received  will 
be  used  in  reimbursing  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  the  new  rail- 
roads. 


War  Taxes 
in  the  Senate 


When  the  Senate  took 
up  the  War  Revenue 
bill  it  was  known  that 
there  would  be  a  .sharp  contest  over 
an  amendment  for  the  relief  of  the 
cotton  growers.  This  amendment,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia,  pro- 
vided for  an  issue  of  .$250,000,000  in 
bonds,  to  be  used  by  the  Government 
in  buying  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  the  cotton  to  b« 
held  a  year  or  two  and  then  to  be  sold 
at  a  price  not  below  eleven  cents. 
This  was  to  be  accompanied  bv  a 
tax  designed  to  reduce  the  planted 
area  and  the  crop  by  one-half.  lOight 
Democrats,  it  was  said,  had  agreed 
to  join  the  Republicans  in  voting 
against  the  hill  if  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected.  It  was  known  that 
the  President  would  veto  the  bill  if 
this  cotton  relief  project  should  be 
added  to  it.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to 
forty.  There  were  twenty-two  Dc.mo- 
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crats  in  opposition.  When  the  defeat- 
ed Senators  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table,  they  were  checked  by  a  rul- 
ing on  a  point  of  order.  A  motion  to 
postpone  action  was  then  lost,  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty-two,  only  five  of  the 
group  of  eight  supporting  it.  The 
bill  was  past  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four 
to  twenty-two.  In  the  negative  were 
counted  all  of  the  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats. 

The  Senate  made  ninety-eight 
changes  in  the  House  bill.  Several  of 
those  which  were  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  caucus  were  mentioned 
here  last  week.  In  the  Senate  the  tax 
on  proprietary  medicines  was  strick- 
en out.  The  tax  to  be  paid  by  manu- 
facturers of  tobacco,  cigars,  or  cigar- 
ets  is  graduated  in  the  Senate  bill 
from  $3,  $6  and  $12,  respectively,  to 
a  maximum  of  $2496.  In  the  House 
bill  the  maximum  was  $24.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  graduated  tax  on 
theaters  will  yield  $1,000,000,  and 
that  $750,000  of  this  will  be  paid  by 
moving  picture  houses. 


Mexico's 
Peace  Convention 


The  convention  of 
Mexican  Constitu- 
tionalist Generals 
and  Governors  at  Aguascalientes 
was  organized  on  the  10th,  when 
General  Antonio  Villareal,  Governor 
of  Nufvo  L(!on,  was  made  permanent 
chairman,  but  it  had  taken  no  de- 
cisive and  final  action  when,  on  the 
15th,  it  adjf)ijrn(d  for  five  days  Lo 
await  the  arrival  of  tw(!nty-two  rlelc- 
gates  who  Wfire  to  represent  Zapata. 
Upon  motion  of  General  Kduardo 
Hay,  both  (^arran/a  and  Villa  were: 
dirfrcted,  or  orflcrcd,  to  release  their 
political  prisoners.  Villa's  associutes 


and  agents  insisted  that  he  controlled 
the  convention.  They  caused  to  be 
published  a  false  report  that  Car- 
ranza's  resignation  had  been  present- 
ed and  accepted,  and  that  Villareal 
had  been  nominated  for  the  provi- 
sional presidency,  without  serious  op- 
position. This,  they  said,  was  a  vic- 
tory for  Villa,  because  Villareal  had 
been  one  of  his  two  candidates, 
Calderon  being  the  other.  But  it 
soon  became  known  that  Carranza's 
resignation  had  not  been  considered 
by  the  convention  and  that  there 
had  been  no  definite  movement  for 
the  selection  of  a  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. 

It  had  been  decided  by  vote  that 
"the  convention  was  the  supreme 
power"  in  Mexico.  Some  thought  that 
there  should  be  government  by  a 
commission  of  seven  until  the  elec- 
tions, and  a  considerable  number  pre- 
ferred Villareal,  but  a  decision  as  to 
the  form  of  government  was  post- 
poned until  after  the  20th.  There 
were  reports  after  the  adjournment 
that  Villa,  who  had  recently  received 
$800,000  worth  of  ammunition, 
would  fight,  because  Carranza  had 
not  })een  retjuired  to  withdraw.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  convention  dele- 
gates, it  was  said,  and  would  seek  a 
peace  agreement,  but  was  not  confi- 
dent of  success.  His  ally  in  the  North, 
(Governor  Maytorcna,  continued  to 
attack  the  Carranza  garrison  at 
Naco,  ignoring  the  formal  notice  sent 
l)y  the  convention  that  an  armistice 
had  been  agreed  upon,  to  be  in  force 
during  the  sessions.  On  this  account 
the  cfjnvention  appointed  a  commis- 
sif)n  to  nuike  an  in(|uiry  into  condi- 
tions at  Naco. 


faul    Thompaun  . 
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At  Naco  and 
Vera  Cruz 


Maytorena,  with  3500 
men,  a  majority  of 
tliem  Yaqui  Indians, 
was  besieging  General  Hill  and  2500 
Constitutionalist  soldiers,  intrenched 
in  the  town,  which  lies  half  in  Mex- 
ico and  half  in  Arizona.  Bullets  and 
shrapnel  and  cannon  balls  have  been 
falling  every  day  in  the  Arizona 
half,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
that  is  not  marked  by  them.  To  gain 
some  advantage,  the  Indians  have  re- 
peatedly crost  the  boundary.  Many 
of  them  have  been  arrested  and  dis- 
armed. On  one  occasion  the  United 
States  troops  fired  about  100  shots 
at  them.  Thus  far,  seventeen  Amer- 
icans in  Naco,  Arizona,  have  been 
wounded.  Eight  of  these  were  caval- 
rymen, one  of  whom  has  died  of  his 
injuries,  while  the  wounds  of  two 
more  are  fatal.  Not  far  away,  an 
occasional  attack  upon  the  Carranza 
garrison  at  Agua  Prieta  has  men- 
aced in  the  same  way  the  residents 
of  the  adjoining  town   of  Douglas, 


Arizona.  Owing  to  the  protests  of  the 
people,  Governor  Hunt,  of  Arizona, 
ordered  his  militia  to  be  ready  for 
service.  The  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
been  published.  Mr.  Garrison  assured 
the  Governor  that  there  were  already 
at  Naco  and  Douglas  as  many  sol- 
diers as  could  be  used.  "We  are  do- 
ing all  we  can,"  said  he,  "short  of 
invading  Mexico  and  driving  the 
combatants  away."  He  pointed  to  the 
complications  that  might  follow  the 
interference  of  state  troops.  Where- 
upon the  Governor  let  it  be  known 
that  he  had  decided  not  to  send  the 
militia  to  the  boundary.  The  incident 
recalls  the  belligerency  of  Governor 
Colquitt. 

Some  time  ago  President  Wilson, 
having  in  mind  a  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vera  Cruz,  asked  Car- 
ranza several  questions,  virtually 
demanding  guarantees  that  he  would 
not  collect  a  second  time  the  taxes 
?nd  customs  dues  already  paid  to  our 


forces,  or  seek  to  recover  a  customs 
fund  of  $1,000,000,  on  which  France 
has  a  lien,  or  punish  the  refugee.;, 
the  clergy  and  the  foreigners  in  the 
city.  Carranza  failed  to  answer.  Bui 
General  Aguilar,  in  command  near 
Vera  Cruz,  has  now  assured  Mr.  Sil- 
liman,  the  President's  representa- 
tive, that  his  action  with  respect  to 
the  subjects  of  the  questions  will  be 
what  our  Government  desires.  Gen- 
eral Herrera,  who  recently  turned 
against  Villa,  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, urging  all  Mexicans  to  assist 
him  in  driving  the  Americans  at 
Vera  Cruz  into  the  sea.  Carranza's 
army  has  seized  the  property  of  the 
street  railway  company  at  the  capi- 
tal, because  the  cars  were  idle,  owing 
to  a  strike  by  the  employees,  who 
demanded  that  their  pay  be  doubled. 
The  company  is  associated  with  a 
great  light  and  power  company,  and 
in  the  two  corporations  about  $100,- 
000,000  has  been  invested  by  foreign 
capitalists. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  IS  SOUND 

BY  JOHN   BASSETT   MOORE 

THE  Utmost  space  that  could  be  al- 
lotted to  a  mere  comment  on  your 
editorial,  "The  Way  to  Disarm:  A 
Practical  Proposal,"  would  not  suffice 
for  the  expression  of  a  full  and  reas- 
oned opinion  upon  that  very  interesting 
and  able  paper.  The  tendency  and  gen- 
eral objective  are  altogether  commend- 
able; the  principle  is  sound.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  some  of  the  passages 
in  your  argument  may  be  interpreted 
more  broadly  than  perhaps  was  in- 
tended. 

You  remark: 

Peace  follow<j  ju.stice.  justice  follows  law, 
law  follows  iKjlitical  organization.  .  .  .  The 
world  has  already  achieved  peace  thru  jus- 
tice, law  and  political  organization  in  ham- 
lets, towns,  fities,  states  and  even  in  the 
forty-six  sovereign  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  peace  problem,  then,  is 
nothing  but  the  problem  of  finding  ways 
and  means  of  doing  hetvceen  the  nations 
what  has  already  been  done  within  the  na- 
tions. 

If  thi.s  means  that  political  organiza- 
tion and  the  regular  administration  of 
justice  have,  by  creating  legal  peace 
within  the  state,  diminished  the  use  of 
violence  and  tended  to  prevent  war,  we 
all  must  concur;  but,  if  we  are  asked  to 
go  farther,  and  to  assume  that  the  im- 
position upon  nations  of  a  central  au- 
thority or  their  entrance  into  a  league 
will,  besides  creating  legal  peace,  effica- 
ciously assure  the  maintenance  of  ac- 
tual peace,  we  ought,  before  answering, 
to  reckon  with  certain  obvious  facts. 
Altho  municipal  law  furnishes  within 
the  .state  the  most  ample  safeguards  of 
organization,  conditions  not  of  legal  but 
of  actual  warfare,  such  as  the  killing 
of  men,  the  destruction  of  property  and 
the  prostration  of  legal  administration, 
now  and  then  disturb  our  hamlets, 
towns,  cities  and  states.  In  reality. 
when  we  come  to  consider  war  and 
peace,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  softer  fact  that  the  tendency  of 
large  magses  of  men  fas  lately  illus- 
trated, shall  we  say,  in  the  progreKsive 
community  of  '^'olorado  and  the  ancien*. 
f-ommunity  of  Ulster?)  to  oppose  thr- 
law,  whether  because  they  believe  it  to 
h»c  xxn'yi'Ai,  because  they  reject  its  offi- 
'  ial     interpretation,    or     because    ih^-.y 

i<<h  to  effect  some  quick  or  radical 
change,  is  a  human  element  of  funda- 
mental importance,  which  has  cau-ed 
civil  war-./,  to  o^-ur  during  the  past  cen- 
tury with  remarkable  frequency.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  mo«t  neriouH  in  that 
'vhich  bffell  our  own  "League  of  Peace" 

a  conf1i<^t  f'Tierally  believed  to  have 
r/etTi  '!   by  a  judicial   deciwion 

and  -ibiy    precipitated    at    :i 


moment  when  we  had  substantially 
neither  army  nor  navy.  Only  last  year 
we  recognized  with  many  congratula- 
tory phrases  the  Republic  of  China,  in 
whose  origin  and  maintenance,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  many  other  revolutions, 
military  force  has  been  an  appreciable 
factor.  The  same  tendency  or  impulse 
of  large  masses  of  men  to  gain  "their 
ends  by  force  likewise  produces  inter- 
national wars. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  best  assurances 
against  the  indulgence  of  this  propen- 
.sity  is  a  regulated  governmental  con- 
trol, and  for  this  reason  I  applaud  your 
advocacy  of  a  practical  step  toward  in- 
ternational federation  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end,  without  intending, 
however,  to  countenance  the  supposition 
that  we  may  slumber  upon  any  con- 
trivance, parliamentary,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  municipal  or  international, 
as  an  all-sufficient  safeguard  against 
outbreaks  of  violence.  In  a  small  vol- 
ume which  I  published  two  years  ago  I 
exprest  my  profound  conviction,  which 
reflection  and  subsequent  events  have 
served  only  to  confirm,  that  questions 
of  war  and  of  peace  must  continue 
chiefly  to  depend  "upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit  and  habit  of  justice,  of 
self-control,  of  reciprocal  recognition  of 
rights  and  of  forbearance,"  and  that 
"outside  the  state,  just  as  within  the 
state,  peace  will  be  permanently  pre- 
served only  by  carrying  into  our  deal- 
ings one  with  another  the  sentiment  of 
fraternity  and  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion." 

Neir   York  City 

UNION   AGAINST    WAR 
BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN 

1HAVE  read  with  great  interest  and 
sympathy  Mr.   Holt's  proposition  of 

a  I>eague  of  Peace  against  war  and 
against  armament.  No  one  can  tell  what 
the  future  will  bring,  but  it  is  not  im- 
rioHsible  that  soine  such  scheme  will 
'ome  within  the  range  of  practicable 
fiolitics. 

The  people  of  the  civilized  world  have 
been  roughly  dividr-d  intf)  two  classes, 
the  Imperialists  and  the  Democrats  - 
tho.se  who  believe  that,  force  is  the  foun- 
flation  of  government,  and  those  who 
believe  that  that  government  .should  be 
a  form  of  cooperation  of  the  peoojf 
concerned.  FJoth  classes  are  rcprescnU-d 
in  every  civilizcrl  nation,  with  a  laigf 
resirliiurn  of  a  third  rlass,  those  who 
take  what  comes  and  a.sk  no  fiuestion*, 
becoming  thereby  the  allicB  or  the  tools 
of  the  first  of  thrsc  froups. 

In  the  movement  of  history,  the  sec- 
ond clans  has  i^rown  Icarlily  at  the  ey- 
pense  of  the   third,    for   popular  eduf-n- 


tion  means  democracy.  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  potent  in  the  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe,  and  it  is  supprest  only  for 
a  time  in  the  others. 

In  the  imperial  nations  the  man  is,  in 
theory,  the  chattel  of  the  state.  The 
existence  and  the  righteousness  of  priv- 
ilege is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
authority  which  does  not  spring  from 
the  people  must  arise  thru  privilege. 
If  government  rests  on  force  as  the  ex- 
pression of  imperial  will,  this  force 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  armies. 
If  armies  are  the  foundations  of  gov- 
ernment, they<must  be  inherently  right- 
eous and  their  activities  a  necessary 
function  of  the  state.  The  only  func- 
tion of  an  army  is  war.  Hence  a  state 
founded  on  imperial  will  must  be  at 
war,  active  or  passive,  all  the  time. 

Passive  war  is  the  threat  of  active 
war.  By  such  threat,  the  will  of  the  im- 
perial state  is  enforced  on  all  other 
states,  which  thru  weakness,  prudence 
or  fear,  may  fail  to  assert  themselves. 
And  as  the  essential  features  of  the  im- 
perial state  is  the  absence  of  checks 
and  limitations,  the  condition  of  war 
may  be  reached  suddenly,  almost  auto- 
matically, if  unexpected  resistance 
should  arise. 

The  philosophy  of  the  imperial  state 
has  been  in  recent  years  brilliantly  ex- 
pounded by  the  historian,  von  Treitsch- 
ke,  and  by  his  many  recent  echoes  and 
dilutions.  The  resultant  action  finds  re- 
cently cold-blooded  exposition  in  Gen- 
eral von  Bernhardi,  and  in  hundreds  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  propaganda  of 
Pan-Germanism.  The  events  of  the  last 
two  months,  from  the  attempted  seizure 
of  Servia  to  the  desecration  of  Rheims, 
are  all  part  of  a  program  pre-arranged 
on  the  theory  of  the  right  of  imperial 
overlordship,  and  of  the  expansion  of 
Germanic  culture  thru  the  force  of  Ger- 
man military  efficiency. 

In  the  democratic  nation,  the  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  needs  of  the  people 
concerned.  The  people  possess  the  gov- 
ernment and  whatever  machinery,  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  the  government 
may  find  necessary  for  its  own  contin- 
uation of  security.  A  democracy  cannot 
consistently  make  war,  either  activ<'  or 
passive  war,  cixcept  in  self-defense, 
against  the  menace  of  uncontrolled 
neighbors.  It  cannot  exult  in  war  for 
war's  sake,  nor  can  it  cringe  before  a 
special  military  caste,  privileged  above 
other  citizens. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  out  of  the 
havo(!  of  the  pre.scnt  war,  there  mav 
arise  cf)nditif)nH  favorable  for  the  estab 
iishment  of  a  League  of  Peace.  This 
hopeful  (loHsibilitv  bas  been  adrnirnblv 
stated  bv  Mr.  HoK.  It  is  the  <liil,y  of 
(ivery   friend  of  deinocracy  to  work   for 
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all  movemerita  which  favor  permanent 
peai-i-. 

Th«re  are  many  aide  currents  in  the 
preeient  war,  for  no  war  was  ever  free 
-  even  at  ita  inception  from  selfish  in- 
rtueiues.  Hut  in  its  essence  it  has  be- 
come a  revolt  against  the  rule  of  force, 
a  rebellion  against  all  divine  right  of 
kings  or  of  armies,  of  all  devices  de- 
signed to  uphold  privilege  against  free- 
dom and  of  personal  will  over  law. 

It  was  once  said  that  our  "Union 
could  not  endure  half  slave,  half  free." 
In  like  fashion,  Euro|)e  could  not  exist 
half  democracy,  half  autocracy;  the  di- 
vine rights  of  kings  and  of  armies, 
alongside  of  the  diviner  "right  of  man, 
the  million  trained  to  be  free." 

It  is  natural  for  the  people  who  do 
not  want  war,  neither  active  war  nor 
passive  war,  to  combine  against  those 
who  do.  Their  formal  union  for  peace 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  the  federa- 
tion of  Europe,  for  the  benefit  of  Eu- 
rope's own  people.  In  such  a  federation 
IJermany  should  be  an  honored  member 
whenever  the  time  shall  come  for  the 
German  people  to  take  charge  of  the 
administration  of  Germany. 

Stanford  University 
NOW   IS  THE  APPOINTED  TIME 

BY    THEODORE    MARBURG 

THE  world  will  be  especially  ripe 
for  Mr.  Holt's  suggestion  of  a 
League  of  Peace  after  the  pres- 
ent disastrous  war.  Unfortunately  it 
seems  that  each  generation  must  learn 
anew  its  lesson  of  war.  After  the  pres- 
ent struggle  so  many  lands  will  have 
had  that  bitter  experience  that  we  may 
naturally  look  for  a  long  era  of  peace 
such  as  followed  the  protracted  and 
widespread  Napoleonic  wars.  But  it  is 
while  the  picture  of  this  cataclysm  is 
still  throbbing  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
action  should  be  had  on  the  subject  of 
setting  up  institutions  which  promise  to 
make  wars  more  difficult.  Mr.  Holt  has 
aptly  pointed  out  that  "Peace  follows 
justice,  justice  follows  law  and  law  fol- 
lows political  organization."  It  is  there- 
fore organization  of  various  kinds  for 
which  the  world  should  strive  when  this 
awful  contest  is  stilled.  His  suggestion 
of  a  group  of  nations  organized  for 
peace  might  prove  fruitful  if  the  group 
in  question  should  represent  a  combined 
power  sufficient  to  overawe  the  lawless- 
ly inclined. 

When,  after  blocking  in  various  ways 
the  movement  for  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  of  nations,  Germany 
disdainfully  brushed  aside  Mr.  Church- 
ill's proposal  for  a  "naval  holiday,"  a 
suggestion  which  brought  forth  a  reso- 
lution of  hearty  approval  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  with 
which  other  powers  syrnpathized,  some 
of  us  began  to  feel  that  perhaps  the 
only  way  to  stop  militarism  and  the 
armament  craze  was  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  combine  against  Germany  and 
if  necessary  overthrow  the  system  by 
overthrowing  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
military  class  of  Germany.  It  is  this 
task  of  putting  down  the  law-breaker 
which  England  and  her  allies  have  now 
set  themselves. 

England  saved  Belgium  in  1870  by 
notifying  both  France  and  Germany 
that- she  would  take  up  arms  against 
the  country  that  violated  Belgium's 
neutrality.  When,  in  response  to  Eng- 
land's inquiry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  struggle,  France  declared  her 
intention  to  respect  that  neutrality  and 
Germany  declined  to  do  so,  England  de- 
clared war  on  Germany.  Where  would 


English  honor  be  and  where  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  woild  if  Germany  had  been 
Buffered  to  trample  Belgium  to  death 
without  a  proteat? 

If  we  could  secure  a  promise  now 
from  the  allies.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Uussia,  Japan,  Belgium  and  Servia,  to 
join  a  League  of  Peace,  formed  some- 
what on  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Holt, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  our  doing 
what  we  ought  to  do  anyway,  namely, 
vent  our  righteous  indignation  at  the 
wav  in  which  Germany  has  outraged 
Belgium  and  has  trampled  under  foot 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  moral  law 
alike,  we  should  be  accomplishing  the 
ilouble  object  of  helping  to  crush  mili- 
tarism and  of  setting  uj)  an  institution 
which  might  bring  about  a  marked  de- 
cline of  war. 

Are  we  not  again  at  a  turning  point 
in  history?  And  will  it  not  be  for  good 
or  accentuated  evil  accordingly  as  the 
right-minded  nations  see  their  duty? 

lUdt'unore,   Maryland 

A   TANGIBLE   GOAL 

BY  KICHAKU  OLNEY 

THE  disarmament  required  of  the 
members  of  the  suggested  League 
of  Peace  must,  I  think,  be  a  condi- 
tion of  the  League's  becoming  opera- 
tive at  all.  The  parties  to  it  will  be 
nations  armed  and  equipped  for  war 
against  all  enemies.  Their  good  faith  as 
Leaguers  should  be  evidenced  by  their 
simultaneous  disarming  as  required  by 
the  provisions  of  the  League.  They  can 
do  so  by  disposing  of  all  excessive  arma- 
ment, either  to  the  League  itself  or  in 
some  other  proper  and  effective  method. 
They  will  do  so,  of  course,  only  if  first 
satisfied  that  their  action  will  not  im- 
peril national  safety. 

By  what  process  will  they  reach  a 
conclusion  on  that  point?  They  will  no 
doubt  give  due  effect  to  logic  and  theo- 
retical reasoning.  But  the  governing  in- 
fluence, I  think,  will  be  the  practical 
results  shown  by  the  operation  of  that 
international  League  of  Peace  which  in 
its  nature  and  scope  comes  nearest  to 
the  proposed  League.  That  League  is 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  League  universally  deemed 
to  be  the  best  devised  and  the  most  im- 
portant and  successful  of  all  similar 
leagues.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter.  What  is  its  rec- 
ord as  a  preventive  of  war?  It  did  not 
prevent  the  war  of  secession,  the  longest 
and  bloodiest  of  civil  wars.  On  the  other 
hand,  but  for  the  Constitution  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  since  1789  would 
probably  have  been  a  continuous  chron- 
icle of  incessant  wars. 

But  a  Constitution,  or  international 
League  of  Peace,  which,  during  125 
j'ears  has  caused  the  parties  to  it  to  be 
at  peace  with  one  another  with  a  single 
exception,  has  a  right,  even  tho  that 
exception  be  a  momentous  one,  to  be 
deemed  a  most  powerful  conservator  of 
international  peace.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  merit  of  your  proposal  is 
affirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  under  their  na- 
tional Constitution — not  as  being  a  cer- 
tain preventive  of  war  but  as  clearly 
tending  in  that  direction.  As  compared 
with  the  League  of  Peace  established 
by  our  national  Constitution,  a  League 
embracing  all  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  presents  enormous  difficulties. 
But  enormous  difficulties  are  not  neces- 
sarily insuperable,  and  it  is  an  addi- 
tional merit  of  your  proposal  that,  leav- 
ing the  realm  of  mere  aspirations  and 
dreams,  it  presents  something  definite 


and  tangible  as  a  goal  which  the  peace- 
lovers  of  all  countries  may  unite  in 
seeking  to  reach. 

liotiton,  Maaaachuaetta 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT, 
BACKED  BY  FORCE 

HY  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

IT  does  not  seem  to  me  that  universal 
disarmament  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  present  European 
war.  Possibly  the  world  may  get  out  of 
it  the  conversion  of  the  standing  armies 
of  Europe  into  well-trained  militias  of 
the  kind  which  Switzerland  maintains. 
Speculations  on  that  subject  seem  to  me 
premature.  An  International  Court, 
backed  by  an  International  Force,  does 
seem  to  me  a  possible  issue  of  the  pres- 
ent catastrophe.  The  only  results  of  the 
war  I  venture  to  hope  for  now  are  con- 
stitutional government  all  over  Europe, 
with  the  military  power  subject  to  the 
civil,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
states  of  moderate  size,  whose  terri- 
tories are  guaranteed  by  treaties  not  to 
be  broken  on  grounds  of  military  neces- 
sity, or  for  any  other  reason,  and  the 
abolition  and  invalidity  of  all  secret 
treaties  and  understandings,  every 
treaty  to  be  discussed  and  acted  upon 
by  a  representative  body,  as  in  the 
United  States. 

At  present,  it  seems  to  me  highly  un- 
desirable even  to  discuss  peace  pro- 
posals. No  peace  ought  to  be  talked 
about  either  by  the  combatants  or  by 
outsiders  until  Germany  expresses  a 
desire  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Tn  particular,  America  and  Americans 
should  be  careful  how  they  intrude  into 
the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace. 
They  are  taking  no  part  in  the  actual 
struggle,  and  are  entitled  to  no  share 
in  the  conference  which  shall  invent 
terms  of  settlement.  It  will  be  for  the 
nations  that  shall  have  done  the  fight- 
ing to  settle  the  terms  of  the  peace. 
The  main  influence  of  America  will  be 
exerted  thru  the  force  of  its  example, 
and  of  its  candid  goodwill. 

Asticou,  Maine 

DYNAMITING     THE     PEACE 
PALACE 

BY  ARTHUR  T.   HADLEY 

1HAVE  read  with  great  interest  your ' 
article  on  "The  Way  to  Disarm."  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  proceed  in 
the  manner  suggested ;  and  I  am  consol- 
ing myself  for  the  evils  of  the  present 
war  by  the  thought  that  at  the  end  of 
it  we  may  see  something  of  the  kind 
put  into  effect. 

Frankly,  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
the  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  matter  will  promote  the 
result  desired;  but  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  that  question  after 
the  war  is  over  and  we  know  what  are 
the  feelings  of  the  different  parties  to- 
ward us.  As  a  rule  belligerents  who 
have  fought  a  contest  to  a  finish  dis- 
like to  have  people  who  have  not  been , 
fighting  interfere  in  the  negotiations; 
and  if  there  is  anything  which  is  hated 
all  thru  Europe  just  now,  independently 
of  national  affiliations,  it  is  the  Hague 
Conferences.  You  would  be  surprizod 
to  know  how  many  men  say  that  the! 
first  step  toward  the  establishment  of) 
peace  is  to  blow  up  tho  Peace  Palace! 
with  dynamite.  They  nuxy  chanj^v  their 
mind  in  a  year,  and  pretty  certainly 
will  change  it  in  ten  years;  but  the 
name  "Hague  Conference"  is  just  at 
present  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull, 

Yale  Ihiiversity 
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WHAT  IS  KIAOCHAU   WORTH? 

BY  TOYOKICHI  lYENAGA,  I'h.U. 


Ur.  Itjtiuiija  Id  an  Ubtriin  gradu- 
ate huldiuy  a  Juhnts  Hvykina  I'h.  L). 
He  was  for  Jive  years  professor  of 
political  science  in  Wasada  Univer- 
sity, then  becoming  a  secretary  for 
the  Japanese  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  served  as  professorial 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
from  1901  to  IVI'2,  and  has  since  lec- 
tured at  Columbia.  Dr.  lyenaga  vis- 
ited Kiaochau  an  a  recent  trip  to  the 
Orient. — The  Editor. 

KIAOCHAU  lies  on  the  south- 
ern const  of  the  Shantung 
Peninsula,  which  juts  out  be- 
tween the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Chih-li.  The  name,  Kiaochau, 
stands  for  the  entire  German  leased 
territory,  including  the  Bay  of 
Kiaochau  and  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  entrance  and  shore  of  the  bay, 
with  an  area  of  about  117  square 
miles,  where  Germany  has  complete 
control  of  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration. It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Paisho  River.  But  be- 
yond the  river  there  is, "  further,  a 
neutral  zone  of  some  thirty-two 
miles,  measured  from  any  point  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  over  which  the 
Chinese  Government  cannot  issue 
any  ordinances  without  the  consent 
of  Germany. 

The  so  called  lease  of  the  terri- 
tory, nominally  for  ninety-nine 
years,  was  secured  by  Germany  in 
1898.  Her  pretext  for  advancing 
such  a  claim  was  the  murder  of  two 
German  missionaries  by  a  Shantung 
mob  in  1897,  but  the  real  cause  and 
motive  must  be  sought  elsewhere.* 
In  brief,  it  was  Germany's  desire  to 


.lecure  a  good  naval  base  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  Far  Eastern 
policy  that  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Kiaochau. 

The  Bay  of  Kiaochau  is  a  broad 
and  well-sheltered  sheet  of  water. 
Unlike  the  restricted  Port  Arthur,  it 
has  room  enough  to  accommodate 
any  Heet  of  the  world.  The  entrance 
to  the  bay  is,  however,  narrow,  tor- 
tuous and  treacherous,  which,  while 
a  drawback  in  time  of  peace,  makes 
it  in  time  of  war  almost  impossible 
for  any  hostile  fleet  to  force  it. 
Within  the  harbor,  therefore,  the 
German  warships  are  secure  from 
direct  attack  by  any  hostile  fleet, 
however  formidable.  The  destruction 
of  some  of  the  warships  within  the 
harbor  already  reported  has  only 
been  effected  by  the  field  guns  of  the 
Japanese  army  operating  from  the 
land  side. 

The  water  of  the  bay  is  not  so 
deep  as  Dairen-Wan  (the  Russian 
Dalny)  and  is  silt  laden.  To  mend 
this  drawback  and  make  it  a  splen- 
did naval  base,  Germany  has  under- 
taken a  vast  scheme  of  harbor  con- 
struction at  great  cost.  The  Shan- 
tung Railway  comes  near  the  great 
stone  piers,  so  that  cargo  can  be 
expeditiously  handled.  Within  the 
harbor  an  immense  floating  dock, 
with  the  lifting  capacity  for  a  vessel 
of  16,000  tons,  is  moored. 

About  a  mile  from  the  wharf 
there  spreads  out,  abutting  the  bay, 
the  beautiful  city  of  Tsingtau.  It 
needed,  indeed,  all  the  magic  wand 
of  the  Kaiser  to  create  this  town,  for 
everything  is  adverse  to  such  an 
enterprise.  The  land  is  sterile,  unin- 


THE   HARBOR   OF   KIAOCHAU 
The  Bay  of   Kiaochau  is  a  broad   and   well-sheltered  sheet  of   waler,   with   room   enough  lo  shelter 

any   fleet   of   the  world 
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viting,  and  there  are  no  rich  com- 
munities near  by  upon  which  the 
city  can  feed  and  grow.  It  Is  a  typi- 
cal German  town,  built  and  run  in 
the  pure  German  fashion — "pure 
West  thrust  upon  pure  East  without 
compromise."  Its  streets  are  broad 
and  lined  with  noble  edifices.  There 
i.s  a  fine  block  of  government  offices. 

In  and  around  the  city  fruit  cul- 
ture has  been  encouraged,  afforesta- 
tion attempted  on  a  large  scale,  and 
many  industrial  establishments  built. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  have 
both  established  facilities  for  oil 
storage  not  far  away  from  the  har- 
bor. A  number  of  local  enterprises 
have  also  been  started,  such  as  a  silk 
filature,  saw  mills,  brick  and  tile  fac- 
tories, and  breweries.  The  population 
of  the  city  was,  in  1907,  35,441,  of 
whom  31,509  were  Chinese. 

The  fortification  of  Kiaochau  kept 
pace  with  the  harbor  construction 
and  the  building  of  a  model  city.  The 
writer  can,  however,  describe  with 
no  authority  the  Tsingtau  forts.  It 
is  said  that  "German  engineering 
genius  at  its  best  is  shown  in  the 
fortification  of  Tsingtau."  When 
Germany  acquired  by  the  Kiaochau 
Convention  the  right  to  fortify  the 
place,  she  proceeded  with  the  work 
methodically  and  thoroly,  expending 
annually  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
on  it.  It  was  her  intention  to  make 
it  the  German  Gibraltar  of  the  Far 
East.  And  this  much  is  certain,  that 
Kiaochau  is  now  the  best  fortified 
place  owned  by  any  European  power 
in  the  Far  East.  Two  or  more  lines 
of  fortification,  consisting  altogether 
of  twelve  forts,  guard  the  leased  dis- 
trict on  the  land  side. 

Indeed,  Kiaochau  may  easily  prove 
a  second  Port  Arthur,  if  not  more 
formidable.  The  operations  of  the 
Japanese  army,  hitherto  conducted, 
are  nothing  but  skirmishes  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  main  defense  line. 
The  storming  of  the  fortress  will, 
therefore,  entail  heavy  losses  or 
both  sides,  unless  the  garrison  sur- 
renders early.  It  is  now  defended  by 
a  force  of  7000  to  10,000  men.  Vari- 
ous barracks  for  housing  the  sea- 
battalion,  the  marine  artillery,  the 
mounted  and  colonial  infantry,  and 
the  fortress  artillery,  were  long  ago 
constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsing- 
tau, some  four  or  five  miles  away. 
For  all  these  undertakings  above  de- 
scribed. Germany  must  up  to  dato 
have  expended  a  sum  of  nearly  $100,- 

•The  history  of  the  German  seizure  of  Kiaoch»u 
and  the  cauiiea  that  led  Japan  to  participate  in 
the  present  war  are  ^iven  in  the  writer's*  art) 
elo,  "Why  Japan  Went  to  War  with  l5ern\any," 
in  Europe  at  ^Var.  just  publishtHl  hy  the  Re- 
view  of   Review.s   t''on\pany. 
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THE   GERMAN    FOOTHOLD   IN   CHINA 
Behind  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochau  lies  a  neutral  zone  stretching  thirty-two  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Kiaochau  Bay,   and  behind  that  in  turn  the  province  of  Shantung,   whose  rich   mineral  and   agri- 
cultural    resources     German     trade    is    tapping    thru    the    Shantung    Railway,    which     connects    at 
Chinar.-fu    vnth    the   trunk    line    from   Tientsin    to   the    Yangtse 


000,000.  In  addition  to  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  for  fortification 
and  harbor  construction  that  extend- 
ed for  years,  the  Reichstag  has 
« proved  itself  to  be  an  exceedingly 
generous  godmother  to  the  protege 
of  the  Fatherland,  voting  annually 
the  sum  of  two  and  one-half  to  three 
million  dollars  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Tsingtau. 

Side  by  side  with  the  work  of 
building  up  Tsingtau,  Germany  has 
spared  neither  money  nor  trouble  to 
develop  its  hinterland.  The  province 
of  Shantung,  marked  as  the  German 
zone  of  influence,  has  an  area  of 
about  56,000  square  miles.  It  is, 
therefore,  one-third  the  size  of  Japan 
proper.  The  physical  features  of 
.Shantung  are  plainly  marked,  its 
center  and  eastern  part  being  moun- 
tainou?*,  while  its  western  and  south 
ern  portions  form  part  of  the  great 
deltaic  plain  of  North  China.  Be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges  ther*- 
lie  extremely  rich  and  fertile  valleys 
and  plains.  The  chief  wealth  of 
Shantung  consists  in  its  minerals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  crjftl.  T^ut 
the  main  <'K;cupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  agriculture.  The  products 
are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize, 
Horghum.  cotton,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Seri- 
culture in  also  an  important  indus- 
try. Whfit  has  made  "Shantung"  silk 


famous  is  the  product  from  the  oak- 
fed  worms,  which  is  known  as  pon- 
gee or  Chifu  silk,  a  fabric  remark- 
able for  its  solidity  and  cheapness. 

The  estimated  population  of  Shan- 
tung is  .37,500,000,  about  the  same 
population  Japan  had  at  th^  time  of 
Perry's  advent.  Shantung  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  densely  inhabited  part 


of  China,  with  600  inhabitants  per 
square  mile. 

Shantung  is  again  noted  for  its 
antiquity  and  as  the  native  province 
both  of  Confucius  and  Mencius. 
Numerous  noted  figures  in  Chinese 
history  from  the  Chin  Emperor, 
Shih-Huang-ti,  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  third  century  B.  C,  the 
Builder  of  China's  Great  Wall  and 
its  first  unifier,  to  Genghis  Khan  and 
down  to  Yuan  Shih-kai — who  began 
his  career  as  a  policeman  in  an  in- 
significant district  of  Shantung — 
have  left  their  footprints  there. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Shan- 
tung, because  of  its  long  existence, 
has  stored  a  great  amount  of  wealth. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment as  a  treasure  house. 

The  resources  of  Kiaochau's  hin- 
terland Germany  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  tapping.  She  obtained  by  an 
appendix  to  the  Kiaochau  Conven- 
tion valuable  railway  and  mining 
concessions  in  the  province.  The 
railway  from  Tsingtau  to  Chinan-fu 
for  a  distance  of  246  miles  was  built 
between  1899  and  1904.  It  has 
branch  lipes  to  the  Poshan  and 
Fangtse  coal  mines.  It  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  54,000,000  marks,  out  of 
which  53,000,000  marks  have  been 
expended  on  the  existing  lines, 
which  have  standard  equipment.  At 
present  it  is  worked  largely  for  what 
can  be  drawn  from  Chinese  travel- 
ers. So  far  as  freight  is  concerned, 
it  consists  chiefly  of  the  output  of 
the  Poshan  and  Fangtse  coal  mines. 
These  are  valuable  mines  and  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of 
Tsingtau.  The  yield  in  1910  of  the 
Poshan  mines  was  223,400  tons, 
while  that   of  the   Fangtse   reached 


"I'URK    WKST    TJIKIISI     DI'ON     rUICI';    KAST" 

A    Hirwl    In    Ihf    n-Kidpnpp  Kccllon   of   'fninKliiii.    'Ihi'   rity   Ih   much    fnv(irfil   iih   ii   Hiiiiiiiicr    rcHorl    for 
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250,U00  tonH.  Thene  cual  mines  are 
I  1  tu  have  i)eeii  rtouded  or  de- 

sL.  .  ^a  an  the  Cieniiaus  abandoned 
theni  on  October  Dth.  These  railway 
and  mining  enterprises,  altho  worked 
under  the  names  of  private  con- 
cerns, were  initiated  by  the  Oer- 
man  Government,  and  their  conces- 
sions formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Kiaochau  leasing  agreement. 

The  growth  of  Oerman  trade  in 
China  has  been  phenomenal.  Within 
the  last  three  decades  Germany  in- 
creased her  Far  Eastern  trade  from 
practically  nothing  to  one  billion 
marks  in  value.  Since  1905  Germany 
has  increased  her  exports  to  China 
fifty  per  cent.  "For  the  three  years 
following  1873  the  annual  average  of 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  German 
ships  which  entered  into  and  cleared 
from  the  Oriental  ports  beyond  In- 
dia were  only  forty-eight  and  25,000 
tons."  In  1910,  5496  German  vessels 


of  6,585,671  tons  entered  and  cleared 
Chinese  ports.  The  intense  commer- 
cial activity  of  tJermans  in  Hankow, 
Shanghai,  and  other  Vangtse  ports, 
as  well  as  in  Tientsin,  is  patent  to 
those  who  have  visited  those  places. 
As  to  Tsingtau,  after  its  short  life  of 
a  decade  and  a  half,  it  enjoys  today 
a  trade  of  $45,000,000  or  so. 

Kiaochau,  then,  is  the  center  and 
base  of  German  activity  in  China, 
politically  and  commercially.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  vast  imperial-colo- 
nial-commercial program  which  Ger- 
many has  doubtless  formulated  to 
carry  out  in  China.  Already  the 
Shantung  Railway  connects  at  Chi- 
nan-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
with  the  trunk  line  from  Tientsin  to 
Pukou  on  the  Yangtse-Kiang.  By  its 
northern  half,  Kiaochau  is  in  touch 
with  Peking,  and,  via  the  Manchu- 
rian,  Trans-Siberian  and  home  rail- 
ways, joins  hands  with  Berlin.    By 


the  southern  half  of  the  trunk  line, 
the  Chinaii-fu-l'ukou  line,  Kiaochau 
can  exert  its  influence  upon  South 
China.  To  quote  the  author  of  The 
R(skapiny  of  the  Far  h'ast:  "The 
(ii'rman  program  is  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day.  In  a  few  years  another 
naval  base  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  Swatow  will  be  required,  and, 
then,  linked  by  a  system  of  German 
railways,  a  huge  slice  of  Northern, 
Central,  and  Southern  China  will  be 
practically  ruled  from  Berlin.  It  may 
seem  nebulous  and  vague  to  those 
who  sit  in  the  darkness  of  iblissful 
ignorance  far  away,  but  it  is  patent 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  fol- 
low audacious  empire  plans.  Tien- 
tsin will  mark  the  extreme  northern 
limit  of  these  ambitions;  Kaifengfu, 
the  northwestern;  Hankow,  the  cen- 
tral west,  and  Swatow,  the  extreme 
south." 
New   York  City 


GUNFIRE    AND    TRENCHES 


THE  diagram  below  pictures 
the  way  in  which  the  oppos- 
ing forces  deadlocked  along 
the  Aisne  made  military  use  of  the 
river  banks.  On  the  north  bank  are 
the  Germans,  with  three  lines 
of  trenches.  The  open  advance 
trenches  of  the  French  on  the  south 
bank  are  just  visible.  Of  the  Ger- 
man works  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail  writes : 

"They  are  very  elaborate,  these 
German  trenches.  ....  They  are 
floored,  many  of  them,  with  ce- 
ment; they  are  roofed  over  with 
boards,  covered  with  sod  that 
serves  both  to  keep  out  the  rain 
and  to  hide  them  from  French  or 
British  aeroplanes.  They  are  divid- 


ed into  chambers  communicating  by 
doors.  .  .  .  There  is  a  most  ad- 
vanced trench  in  which  the  out- 
posts mount  guard  at  night,  then 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  be- 
hind that  the  main  line  of  en- 
trenchment and  behind  that  again 
are  great  pits  dug  out  of  the 
ground  to  serve  as  kitchens  or  dor- 
mitories." 

The  first  diagram  on  the  op- 
posite page  illustrates  the  effect  of 
shrapnel  fire.  Shrapnel  is  a  shell 
filled  with  bullets  and  carrying  a 
bursting-charge  which  explodes  it 
at  a  certain  predetermined  distance 
from 'the  gun.  Bursting  in  the  air, 
it  rains  bullets  and  fragments  of 
shell  on  its  mark,  in  this  case  an 


advancing  body  of  infantry.  The 
same  effect  on  a  larger  and  dead- 
lier scale  is  produced  by  the  "ra- 
fale" or  "shell-storm"  of  French 
field  guns.  This  is  a  method  of  fire 
favored  by  the  French  artillery  as 
a  check  to  the  enemy's  infantry.  A 
number  of  shells  are  fired  at  a  high 
angle  to  burst  well  above  the 
ground,  so  that  the  air  is  filled  with 
a  wide-spread  deluge  of  missiles. 

The  field  gun  sends  its  shell  with 
a  relatively  low  trajectory,  while 
a  shell  fired  from  a  howitzer  rises 
high  in  the  air  and  drops  after  de- 
scribing a  great  curve.  Hence  the 
latter  is  particularly  useful  against 
well-built  entrenchments.  The  field 
gun    throws    its    shell    against    the 
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earthen  parapetn  of  the  trenches 
and  rloeft  little  rJamaf^e,  while  the 
howif/.er  flropH  Khrapriel  or  hi(i;h 
explo«iv»:K  on  the  hea'ln  of  the  men 
^>ehind  the  parapet,  making  fear- 
fal  havoe  in  the  trenchen.  The  Hams 


difference  in  lire  makcH  the  how- 
itzer necCHsary  ajfainnt  cupola 
fortreHHftH  like  thone  at  Liejfe  and 
Namur.  The  field  ku"  Hhell 
striken  a  KlartcinK  h]ow  on  the  steel 
turret,  but  the  howitzer  Hhell  may 


he  made  to  fall  s(|uarely  on  the  Lop 
an<l  so  demolish  the  steel  and  con- 
crete; .structure.  The  lyddite  shell 
explodes  only  on  contact,  and  when 
it  is  accurately  fired  the  effect  is 
terrific. 
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rHE       MESSAGES 

BY    WILFRID   WILSON   (UBSON 


"I  cannot  quite  remember.  .  .  .  There  were  five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  me.s.sages  to  me  .  .  ." 

Back  from  the  trenches,  more  dead  than  alive, 
Stone-deaf  and  dazed,  and  with  a  broken  knee, 
lie  hobbled  slowly,  mutteririK'  vacantly: 


"I  cannot  quite  remember.  .  .  .  There  were  five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  me  .  .  ," 

"Their  friends  are  waiting,  wondering  how  they  thrive — 

Waiting  a  word  in  silence  patiently.  .  .  . 

But  what  they  said,  or  who  their  friends  may  be 


"1  cannot  quite  remember.  .  .  .  There  were  five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  me  .  .  ." 


WHEN    NICHOLAS    ANSWERED    WILHELM    IN    FRENCH 

BY    POULTNEY    BIGELOW 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GERMAN   EMPEROR  AND  HIS   EASTERN    NEIGHBORS,"    "THE   BORDERIAND  OF  CZAR  AND  KAISER," 

•'HISTORY    OF   THE   GERMAN    STRUGGLE   FOR  LIBERTY" 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the 
present  Czar  of  Russia  was 
guest  of  the  present  German 
Emperor  during  the  imperial  ma- 
neuvers near  Hanover.  To  be  more 
precise,  it  was  in  September  of  1889. 
Another  guest  was  there  who  also 
made  many  mental  notes,  the  then 
Major  Fukushima,  who  was  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  Chinese 
war  of  1894,  who  was  chief  of  staff 
in  the  war  against  Russia,  and  who 
at  this  moment  is  probably  directing 
the  operations  whose  object  is  to 
hand  back  to  China  her  bay  of  Kiao- 
chau  and  her  authority  in  the 
sacred  Province  of  Shantung. 

The  German  Emperor  had  a  par- 
ticularly brilliant  court  in  Hanover. 
It  made  me  think  of  that  glittering 
Congress  of  Erfurt  in  1808,  when 
Napoleon  ordered  his  favorite  actor 
to  come  from  Paris  and  perform  be- 
fore a  parterre  of  kings! 

There  would  have  been  havoc  in 
royal  families  had  some  anarchist 
treated  the  Court  Theater  of  Hano- 
ver in  1889  as  the  German  guns  did 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  in  this  year 
of  peace  conferences  and  suffragistic 
effeminacy.  There  were  two  gala 
performances,  wearisome  to  all  but 
those  capable  of  securing  immunity 
thru  sleep.  Each  was  intended  as  a 
glorification  of  H^ohenzollern  ances- 
tors. The  characters  had  none  but 
military  characteristics,  the  stage 
was  like  a  barrack  yard,  and  the  par- 
terre not  much  better.  Shall  I  name 
these  plays?  You  may  already  have 
guessed  that  one  was  called  Das 
Testament  des  grossen  Kurfiirsten 
and  the  other  Prinz  Friedrich  von 
Homburg.  At  any  rate,  I  managed 
to  sleep  thru  the  better  part  of  both, 
and  my  waking  moments  were  occu- 
pied in  studying  the  extent  to  which 
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royal  and  diplomatic  training  can 
for  a  season  overcome  the  natural 
effect  of  spiritual  and  physical 
weariness. 

Among  the  illustrious  sufferers  on 
these  two  classic  occasions  were 
Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  then 
governor  of  this  conquered  province; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hessen,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  Prince 
George  of  Saxony,  Prince  Charles  of 
Sweden,  Prince  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxony,  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Baden,  the  Prince  of  Lippe,  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg;  but  most  important  of 
all — Nicholas  of  Russia,  then  ally 
and  honored  guest  of  William  II, 
now  in  battle  against  him,  and  so 
personal  in  his  warfare  that  he  has 
even  forbidden  his  officers  to  retain 
any  German  decorations. 

Yet  in  1889,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, came  a  written  order  to  all 
guests  at  the  grand  banquet  that 
only  Russian  or  Prussian  decora- 
tions were  to  be  displayed. 

Nothing  was  omitted  on  the  part 
of  William  II  to  show  his  alfection 
for  Russia,  so  far  as  official  acts  are 
concerned.  But  the  important  things 
of  this'  world  rarely  reach  the  news- 
papers, which  is  one  reason  why  war 
generally  comes  as  a  surprize. 

At  the  grand  banquet  ■  in  the 
Palace  of  Hanover  my  seat  was  at 
the  same  table  as  that  of  the 
Romanoff  Crown  Prince,  and  I  could 
see  without  assistance  that  there 
was  between  the  imperial  host  and 
his  august  cousin  Nicholas  a  some- 
thing that  was  far  from  reassuring 
to   the   apostles    of  peace.    Nicholas 


was  conspicuously  bored — he  was 
obviously  yearning  for  Paris.  All  the 
others  present  exercized  the  military 
self-control  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  royal  nursery  and  is  proof 
against  every  test,  even  a  gala  ballet 
at  the  Berlin  Opera. 

Nicholas  found  fault  perhaps 
with  the  imperial  menu,  which  was 
not  only  in  German,  but  in  the  offen- 
sively obscure  script  affected  by 
latter  day  Prussian  patriots.  The 
well  known  Printaniere  soup  was 
printed  as  „grul)Iinoi5  2uppe  mil 
,UIi3'5'?H-tjen."  No  wonder  Nicholas 
looked  cross  and  remained  so  thru- 
out  the  meal.  Prussia  has  not  yet 
invented  a  patriotic  equivalent  for 
salade  or  mayonnaise,  but  on  my 
menu  of  September  13,  1889,  both  of 
these  were  so  disguised  under  their 
cacographic  garb  of  patriotism  that 
none  but  those  of  Spree  water  bap- 
tism could  tell  what  was  to  come  ^ 
next. 

Nicholas  looked  bored — there  was      _ 
no  Russian  or  French  dish  for  him.     ■ 
The    music    played    incessantly    and     m 
correctly,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
Russian  or  French  composer  in  the 
list,  nothing  but  German  names  and 
these  all  zigzagged  across  the  card 
in  running  long  hand  script! 

Finally  the  host  arose  with  a  full 
glass  and  said  some  lofty  words  f 
touching  his  illustrious  friend  and 
ally  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose  son 
Nicholas  he  was  vastly  happy  in 
toasting  at  this  moment.  The  words 
rang  out  bravely  in  German,  but  in 
order  to  reach  a  forensic  climax 
commensurate  with  the  love  he  bore 
to  Nicholas,  he  suddenly  burst  forth 
with  a  peroration  in  Russian  and 
concluded  with  the  usual  "Hurrah! 
hurrah!  hurrah!" 

What  was  tlio  import  of  that  t\nal 
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phrase  in  the  Slav  tongue?  Was  it 
rather  a  Parthian  shot?  It  was  offi- 
cially calculated  to  call  forth  Rus- 
sian reciprocal  effusiveness.  The 
banqueting  hall  hummed  with  well- 
disciplined  semi-tone  exclamations 
of  praise  for  the  master  stroke  of 
Demosthenic  diplomacy  which  should 
forever  separate  Russia  from  the 
French  Republic  and  hold  her  for- 
ever the  fast  and  firm  support  of 
Prussian  military  ambition. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Nicholas  to 
rise  and  reach  if  he  could  the  hights 
to  which  his  imperial  host  had 
triumphantly  soared.  But  Nicholas 
declined  to  soar.  He  may  have  felt 
so,  but  he  utterly  declined  to  share 
in  any  attempt  to  lift  this  banquet 
above  the  level  of  the  orthodox  offi- 
cial ceremony,  which  is  deadly  dull 
save  to  the  waiters  and  caterers.  So 
Nicholas  arose  and  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  chief  mourner  at  the 
funeral  of  a  relative  whom  he  did 
not  particularly  dislike,  he  recited  a 


few  memorized  paragraphs  that  had 
probably  been  composed  in  the  Pe- 
trograd  foreign  office  and  approved 
by  his  august  father,  Alexander  III. 
In  what  language  did  Nicholas  seek 
to  honor  his  host  of  Hohenzollern? 
G  rman,  of  course,  you  say !  Not  at 
all.  Not  even  in  Russian,  for  which 
the  Emperor  himself  might  have 
been  deemed  constructive  encour- 
agement! No,  neither  Russian  nor 
German  crost  the  lips  of  Nicholas  on 
that  fateful  evening.  He  spoke  only 
the  language  of  France! 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  evening. 
There  was  not  a  dull  moment  after 
that!  Of  course,  the  outward  be- 
havior was  conventionally  correct 
and  uninteresting,  but  little  groups 
whispered  and  compared  notes ;  and 
German  officers  close  to  the  imperial 
person  could  not  restrain  expres- 
sions of  indignation  at  the  audacity 
of  a  guest  so  grossly  insulting  to 
an  amiable — a  long-suffering — host 
and  kinsman. 


After  the  dinner  Nicholas  saun- 
tered thru  the  saloons  which  before 
1866  were  the  property  of  the  blind 
King  of  Hanover.  He  no  doubt  took 
mental  note  of  many  things,  for  his 
mother,  was  she  not  sister  to  the- 
rightful  Queen  of  Hanover,  then  ex- 
iled in  the  Austrian  Alps  at  Gmun- 
den?  These  two  sisters  loved  each 
other  dearly  and  they  never  forgave 
Prussia  this  act  of  usurpation.  So 
Nicholas  made  notes  in  the  palace 
of  his  aunt,  but  they  were  not  the 
notes  to  please  his  host,  who  wished 
him  to  note  the  ladies  of  the  court 
who  had  assembled  in  his  honor.  But 
Nicholas  stared  over  the  heads  of 
these  Brandenburg  beauties  after 
the  manner  of  one  who  says:  "We 
have  better  looking  ones  at  home!" 

It  was  a  sad  rejoicing  for  those 
who  had  builded  high  hopes  on  the 
new  Invincible  Germany,  whose 
strong  foundation  was  Russian 
friendship. 

Maiden  on  Hudson.  New  York 


SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT    IN    WARFARE 

HOW  THE  EFFICIENCY   OF  THE  SOLDIER  IS  MAINTAINED 


SUPPOSE  Mr.  Garrison,  of 
Washington,  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  convey  the  entire 
population  of  New  York  City  into 
Canada  and  support  them  there  for 
four  months  or  more.  Americans 
pride  themselves  upon  being  equal 
to  any  emergency,  but  we  may  im- 
agine that  such  an  undertaking 
would  prove  a  severe  strain  upon  our 
resources  and  ingenuity,  and  would 
not  be  carried  on  without  great  con- 
fusion and  delay.  Yet  this 
is  something  like  what  ha.? 
devolved  upon  General  von 
Falkenhayn  of  Berlin,  M. 
Millerand  of  Paris,  and 
General  Suchomlinow  of 
Petrograd,  and  has 
been  accomplished  with 
marvelou.s  celerity  and 
smoothness.  The  tourists 
returning  from  Germany 
tell  of  their  astonishment 
at  finding  all  the  railroads 
suddenly  monopolized  by 
the  mobilization,  and  how 
day  and  night  the  troop 
train»  would  rumble  by 
every  f]fU-f-rt  minutes  with 
clfx:k-like  regularity,  ft  i.i 
•aid  that  3,000,000  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  cm- 
j>'\rc  were  transported  to 
the  frontiers  within  the 
first  ten  day«  without  an 
'"  '  '  A  month  later, 
'^  TK'  f.r  thene  troop  i 


were  being  rushed  from  France  to 
East  Prussia  to  check  the  Russian 
invasion,  one  of  the  trains  did  run 
off  the  track,  and  it  was  commented 
upon  by  the  German  press  as  a  sur- 
prizing and  deplorable  affair,  altho 
in  the  United  States  it  would  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
incidents  of  railroad  travel. 

The  detraining  of  the  troops  at  the 
Belgian  frontier  was  accomplished 
without  glut  or  confusion.  As  each 
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train     arrived     the     soldiers     were 
served  with  hot  soup  and  marched 
off  to  their  predestined  station  be- 
fore the  next  arrived.  This  difficult 
operation  had  all  been  planned  out 
long  before,  and  the  necessary  termi- 
nal   facilities    provided.    For    some 
years  the  German   Government  has 
been  developing  the  railroad  lines  to 
the  Belgian   border  and   furnishing 
them    with    more    sidings    than    the 
traffic  demanded,  and  it  was  chiefly 
this  that  made  their  ene- 
mies aware  of  their  inten- 
tion to  enter  France  thru 
Belgium.     The     Allies 
underestimated,    however, 
the  completeness  of  these 
preparations.   It  was  cal- 
culated    by     the     French 
military  experts  that  the 
Germans  would  be  ready 
to    begin     the    siege    of 
Liege  on  the  twelfth  day 
after   mobilization.    As    a 
matter    of    fact,    the   city 
was  rai)tured  on  the  sixth. 
Consequently,  the  French 
troops  who  were  expected 
U)    support    the    Belgians 
did    not   get    to    Li^ge    in 
any     consi(l('ral)lo     force, 
and  only  reached  Namur 
in  time  to  take  part  in  th" 
retreat.  A  similar  misoiil- 
culation  was  made  in  the 
case   of   Antw('r[).    In   the 
L  o  n  (I  o  n     Tiims,     under 
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BAKING  BREAD  IN  THE  FIELD   FOR  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 

The  employment  of  skilled  cooks   and  the  use  of  camp   kitchens   have  made  a  great  improvement 

in   camp   life 


date  of  September  26,  the  statement 
is  made  that: 

It  is  computed  by  the  authorities  that 
the  Germans  caji  only  obtain  access  to 
the  city  at  the  expense  of  losing  100,000 
men  killed  and  six  times  that  number 
of  wounded.  The  Germans  probably 
know  how  formidable  is  the  task  oe- 
fore  them,  but  they  have  decided  to  try 
and  occupy  the  capital  even  at  enor- 
mous sacrifice. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  men  the 
Germans  lost  in  the  capture  o*  Ant- 
werp, but  it  was  considerably  under 
the  700,000  estimate,  since  the  entire 
force  engaged  in  besieging  the  city 
is  thought  to  be  less  than  100,000. 

That  the  European  railroads  were 
adapted  to  military  purposes  is  evi- 
dent to  the  tourist  who  has  noticed 
that  every  freight  car  is  marked 
with  the  number  of  soldiers  or 
horses  it  can  hold.  The  reason  why 
the  German  Government  has  been 
rather  slow  in  substituting  electric 
traction  for  steam  is  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  steam  engine  would 
be  more  reliable  in  war  time. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
stage  of  civilization  that  in  every 
government  the  war  and  navy  de- 
partments are  the  most  efficient  and 
progressive.  None  other  has  been  so 
ready  to  listen  to  science;  none  so 
quick  to  take  up  new  appliances 
calculated  to  promote  efficiency.  The 
man  who  had  invented  something  of 
benefit  to  humanity  might  knock  in 
vain  at  the  door  of  every  branch  of 
the  government  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce,  industry  or 
sanitation,  but  as  soon  as  he  turned 
his  discovery  to  the  harm  of  huri^an- 
ity   the    governments    of   the   world 


would  bid  against  one  another  to  get 
hold  of  it.  What  would  aeroplanes, 
dirigibles,  wireless  telegraphy  or 
protection  against  yellow  fever,  mal- 
aria and  typhoid  fever  have  amount- 
ed to  if  it  were  not  for  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  military?  The 
civil  engineers  of  France  and  the 
United  States  failed  to  complete  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  the  first  army 
officer  called  upon  succeeded.  General 
Funston's  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz 
has  doubtless  saved  more  lives  than 
were  lost  in  the  capture  of  it.  The 
Germans  claim  that  the  towns  they 
have  taken  in  northern  France  are 
cleaner  and  better  protected  from 
disease  than  they  ever  have  been  be- 
fore. An  army  is  one  of  the  safest  of 
places  in  time  of  peace,  and  even  war 
is  hardly  to  be  classed  among  the 
extra  -  hazardous  occupations  The 
death  rate  among  the  recruits  in 
France  before  the  war  was  less  than 
half  that  of  young  men  of  the  same 
age  outside. 

So  far  all  the  armies  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Austrian  has 
kept  free  from  the  cholera,  typhus 
and  other  pestilence  which  formerly 
were  more  fatal  than  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy.  That  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  comply  so  completely  with 
the  injunctions  of  medical  science  in 
the  chaos  of  a  campaign  shows  what 
might  be  done  for  public  health  in 
times  of  peace  if  the  authorities 
were  equally  efficient  and  the  people 
equally  obedient.  The  Japanese  were 
the  first  to  attempt  such  field  sanita- 
tion, and  in  this  way  they  avoided 
the  disgraceful  conditions  of  our 
concentration    camps    in    the   Cuban 


war.  The  Germans  have  been  still 
stricter  in  their  precautions  against 
the  microscopic  enemies  of  man.  A  ■ 
bacteriologist  goes  forward  with  the  | 
scouting  party  and  selects  a  hygienic 
cami)ing  place,  the  water  is  exam- 
ined for  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  so  .j 
far  as  possible  no  soldier  is  allowed 
to  drink  water  until  it  has  been 
boiled,  filtered  and  cooled.  When  a 
town  is  occupied  a  supply  of  bottled 
waters  is  among  the  first  things  de- 
manded. The  amount  of  water  lost 
l)y  evaporation  from  the  skin  and 
lungs  has  been  calculated  to  be  a 
(juart  for  every  six  miles  marching, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that 
the  troops  are  furnished  with  germ- 
free  water  at  this  rate. 

An  old  Belgian  who  had  been 
drafted  in  to  serve  as  assistant  to 
the  camp  cook  to  the  Germans  was 
greatly  surprized  at  their  sanitary 
precautions.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
wash  potatoes  in  any  but  germ-free 
water,  and  after  every  meal  all  the 
dishes  and  utensils  were  cleaned  in 
boiling  water  and  packed  ready  for 
instant  departure,  even  when  there 
was  no  prospect  of  changing  camp. 
The  stew  pans  were  of  aluminum, 
nested  so  as  to  occupy  little  more 
space  than  the  largest  of  them. 
Every  noon,  as  a  rule,  the  cook  made 
a  meat  and  vegetable  stew  which  he 
heated  up  again  for  the  evening 
meal.  Beef  were  slaughtered  and 
carved  up  scientifically. 

The  introduction  of  skilled  cookery 
and  camp  kitchens  has  made  an  im- 
mense improvement  in  campaign 
life.  When  we  get  a  veteran  of  our 
civil  war  to  talking  he  is  sure  to  tell 
us  of  the  squabbles  in  his  squad  over 
who  should  use  the  frying  pan  and 
coffee  pot,  and  how  often,  after  a 
hard  day's  fighting  or  marching,  he 
had  eaten  his  rations  raw  because  he 
was  too  tired  to  cook  them.  In  the 
present  war  it  is  the  intention  to 
provide  every  man  with  a  hot  meal 
before  he-  starts  out  in  the  morning 
to  fight  or  march,  however  early  that 
may  be,  and  the  men  in  the  trenches 
have  their  food  brought  to  them  as 
regularly  as  if  they  were  harvest 
hands.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  the 
culinary  department  the  soldier  can 
fall  back  upon  his  "iron  ration"  of 
canned  food,  his  pea  sausage,  his 
evaporated  potatoes  and  his  tea 
cubicle,  which  consists  of  tea  com- 
prest  between  two  dominoes  of 
sugar.  But  no  doubt  these  admirable 
arrangements  sometimes  break  down 
in  the  rush  and  tumult  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  a  gigantic  game  of  hide  and 
seek  that  is  being  played  in  the  hill^ 
and  dales  of  northern  France.  Invis- 
ible men  are  firing  uoon  invisible 
enemies    from    invisible    fastnesst\^. 
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Shells  may  be  dropping  out  of  clear 
sky  upon  a  given  position  for  days 
before  its  defenders  can  ascertain 
even  with  their  aeroplanes  from 
which  of  the  innocent  looking  groves 
or  ravines  within  a  radius  of  eight 
miles  these  projectiles  proceed.  The 
steel  Taube,  the  German  dove  of 
war,  is  colored  a  sky  blue  so  that 
it  can  fly  unseen  in  the  day  time.  In 
days  of  old  the  warrior  borrowed 
from  bird  and  beast  their  gaudiest 
feathers  or  furs  in  order  to  make 
him.self  as  conspicuous  and  imposing 
as  possible.  Today  he  still  imitates 
the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  world, 
but  chooses  other  species  for  his 
models.  He  has  discarded  the  plumed 
helmet  and  leopard  skin  targe,  and 
adopted  the  protective  coloration  of 
the  quail  and  the  hare.  The  British 
soldier  is  clothed  in  the  dust  colored 
khaki;  the  German  in  the  feldgrau 
said  to  be  still  more  elusive  to  vision. 
The  French  alone  use  the  uniform  of 
the  gorgeous  days  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, and  their  blue  coat  and  scarlet 
trousers  can  be  seen  half  a  mile 
farther  than  the  field  gray  of  the 
Germans.  The  French  Government 
made  an  attempt  some  years  ago  to 
put  the  army  into  a  uniform  of  neu- 
tral tint,  but  the  first  soldiers  to  ap- 
pear on  Paris  streets  in  the  new  rig 
were  so  laughed  at  that  most  of  the 
troops  still  wear  •  the  old  costume. 
Every  German  soldier  as  he  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  arms  found 
ready  a  new  suit  made  to  his  meas- 
ure, with  his  name  stitched  on  it. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  footwear,  formerly  a  weak  point 
with    the    German    armv.     Now    a 
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THE   SOUP   LINE   IN  THE  GERMAN   ARMY 

Sterilized  water,   aluminum   utensils,   scientific   preparation,   make   the   rations   of   the    Germans   as 

safe  as   is  humanly  possible 


serviceable  shoe  has  been  made  and 
a  new  pair  will  be  furnished  every 
month  to  troops  in  active  service. 
According  to  the  German  papers  the 
bill  appropriating  money  to  buy 
shoes  for  the  French  army  did  not 
pass  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  until 
after  war  was  declared,  and  the 
prisoners  captured  by  the  Germans 
have  on  ordinary  shop  shoes  and 
even  patent  leathers. 

Another  thing  on  which  the  Ger- 
mans pride  themselves  is  the  cut  of 
the  collar  on  their  new  service  uni- 
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forms.  This  leaves  the  neck  free,  but 
the  nape  can  be  protected  from  the 
sun  by  the  loose  neckcloth,  which 
may  also  serve  as  a  sling  to  support 
a  wounded  or  a  tired  arm.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  bandanna  of  our  cowboys, 
and  possibly  the  Germans  got  the 
idea  from  the  Wild  West  movies  of 
which  they  are  so  fond.  Certainly  it 
is  a  great  gain  in  freedom  and  effi- 
ciency to  get  rid  of  the  tight  collar 
which  constricts  the  vital  link  be- 
tween brain  and  body  at  its  weakest 
point,  and  perhaps  we  may  live  to 
see  the  fashion  spread  outside  the 
army,  as  has  often  happened  in  the 
history  of  costume. 

True  efficiency  cannot  be  attained 
by  trying  to  make  men  into  ma- 
chines. Soldiers  are  not  in  good 
health  unless  they  are  in  good  spir- 
its. There  must  be  song  and  laugh- 
ter in  the  most  tragical  situations. 
Our  Rough  Riders  carried  San  Juan 
Hill  to  the  tune  of  "Fair  Harvard," 
"There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  Tonight."  The  author  of  "It's 
a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary"  has 
added  strength  and  elasticity  to  the 
march  of  the  British  troops.  We  can- 
not imagine  (Jermans  anywhere 
without  "that  little  German  band" 
and  we  don't  have  to  now.  The  band 
is  there  in  the  firing  line  and  gives 
daily  concerts  between  bombard- 
ments to  the  men  lying  in  the 
tnmches.  And  in  their  dugouts  back 
of  the  trenches  th(!  German  soldiers, 
as  we  learn  from  their  lett(!rs,  mixmkI 
their  leisure  studying  French  gram- 
mar and  listening  to  phonograj)h  rec- 
ords. It's  hard  to  crush  the  human 
spirit. 
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THE  LATEST  LEADER  OF  MEXICO 

General    Antonio    I.    Villareal,    president    of    the    Agruascalientes    convention,    which   has   assumed   control   of   Mexico,    and   probably   a 

candidate   for   the   provisional   presidency.    General    Villa  on    the   loft 


Paul  Thompson 

THE    NEW   KING   OF   RUMANIA 

Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  late  King  Charles,  who 

died  on  October  10 


l^aul  Thompson 

THE     -MIRACLE  MAN"   OF   BASKHALL 

George   Stallings.   who  drove   the   Boston    Nationals    from   last    place   in    the 
league  to   a    world's   championshiv).    With  him   is   Captain    "Johnny"    Kvors 


WHY    I    AM    IN    PRISON 

BY  BOUCK  WHITE 


The  Rev.  Bouck  White,  author  of 
"The  Call  of  the  Carpenter,"  "The 
Mixing"  and  "The  Immorality  of 
Being  Rich,"  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard and  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. On  Sunday,  May  10,  19 lU, 
accompanied  by  members  of  his 
"Church  of  the  Social  Revolution," 
he  interrupted  the  morning  service 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
in  New  York,  of  which  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  a  member,  with 
an  attempt  to  discuss  certain  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  Colorado 
strike  situation.  He  was  ejected  and 
arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  and 
subsequently  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  Comm.ent  on 
this  article  will  be  found  in  our  edi- 
torial pages. — The  Editor. 

ISSUES  of  some  magnitude  were 
involved  in  my  visit  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  (the  Rockefeller) 
Church,  and  for  which  I  am  now  in 
prison  stripes. 

The  exemption  of  church  property 
from  taxation,  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic in  a  tax-exempt  church,  the 
status  of  absentee  landlordism,  in 
the  light  of  our  country's  official 
ethics,  were  some  of  the  questions 
interwoven  with  the  affair. 

Yet  Magistrate  Campbell,  in  a 
New  York  police  court,  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  competency  of  his 
tribunal  to  pass  upon  these  issues. 
He  devoted  the  whole  of  nearly 
twenty  minutes  t©  the  trial.  He 
found  me  instantaneously  and  hein- 
ously guilty;  pronounced  me  "a 
dangerous  man"  because  I  had  dared 
to  raise  these  questions  into  the 
glare  of  publicity. 

I  have  V^een  sloughed  into  a  prison 
cell.  Appeal  to  a  superior  court  has 
been  hilariously  denied  me.  My 
finger  prints  have  been  taken.  I  am 
numbered  with  the  felons.  For  the 
space  of  185  days  I  am  being  fed 
with  the  bread  of  affliction  and  with 
the  water  of  affliction. 

Some  passages  from  the  letter  I 
sent  Dr.  Woelfkin,  the  pastor,  pre- 
paratory to  my  visit  to  his  church, 
will   he   informative  to  the   reader: 

I  am  .sending  you  thin,  my  dear  Dr. 
Woelfkin,  in  order  U»  a.ssure  you  of 
the  very  real  fricndlinesH  with  which 
we  are  coming  to  you.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  a  visitation  from  a  rhurrh 
to  it«(  ni-U/hUor  \h  a  bit  unuHual.  And 
that  •'  '-ntation   of  a  greetintr  in 

open  i-f    out    of    the    ordinary. 

But  we  Hubmit  that  the  times  juHt  now 
are  extraordinary  and  demand  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  meeting  the  i«Hues 
pr^'sent  for  solution.  The  topic  in  our 
meeting  .Sunday  aft'-rnoon  is  to  be 
"Galilee  and  T'olorado."  That  will  open 
nn  the  entire  question  of  richer  and  the 
industrial  situation  in  our  country.  You 
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will  agree  with  me  that  the  findings 
of  the  Congressional  Investigation  Com- 
mittee connect  some  in  vour  church 
membership  in  a  quite  intimate  way 
with  the  Ludlow  massacre. 

I  am  one  that  holds  that  the  arbitra- 
ment of  this  entire  revolutionary  up- 
heaval should  be  lifted  into  the  religious 
realm.  There  alone  can  it  find  construc- 
tive treatment.  To  that  end  the  church 
of  which  I  am  pastor  was  formed.  The 
Carpenter  of  Galilee  was  never  more 
needed  in  the  world  than  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  We  are  organizing  with 
the  purpose  of  making  him  the  avowed 
leader  and  inspiration  of  this  labor  agi- 
tation. Inasmuch  as  your  church  and 
ours  together  bow  before  the  same  Mas- 
ter, it  surely  would  be  advantageous  if 
we  could  establish  a  fraternal  relation- 
ship one  with  the  other.  It  is  not  at  all 
true  to  say  that  the  industrial  troubles 
of  our  time  are  due  to  the  personal 
cruelty  of  the  masters  in  control.  At 
our  Church  of  the  Social  Revolution  we 
proclaim  that  the  pre.sent  deplorable 
situation  is  not  due  to  individuals,  but 
to  the  system  wherein  individual  rich 
men  are  hopelessly  enmeshed.  We  feel 
that  if  they  could  be  made  to  see  the 
situation  from  this  point  of  view,  to- 
gether with  the  economic  message  of 
the  Galilean,  it  might  be  the  means  of 
winning  them  to  the  cause  of  social  re- 
construction. Not  all  of  them  are  wed- 
ded to  their  dollars.  And  these  would 
prefer  the  riches  of  fellowship  to  riches 
of  silver,  if  persuaded  that  the  Master 
unconditionally — and  for  statesmanly 
reasons — demands  it. 

This  friendly  visitation  of  our  church 
to  yours  mijfht  be  the  means  of  a  con- 
ciliatory work  of  far-reachin^?  conse- 
fiuences.  We  ar^  very  near  neit'hbors. 
Our  church  holds  divine  service  at  West 
Fourty- fourth  street;  yours,  at  West 
f'"ifty-seventh  street.  We  represent  the 
downmost  man;  your  church  represents 
the  wealthiest  of  the  world.  Thereforr' 
in  this  social  crisis  that  is  gathering  its 
thundf-r  so  mf-nacintfly,  it  is  entirely 
thinkable  that,  by  some  relationshifi 
that  will  permit  an  intrjrchang*!  of 
views,  a  friendliness  of  fettling  couM 
be    brought    about    that    might    be    the 


means  of  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  our 
social  afflictions. 

We  are  bold  to  go  to  you  this  Sunday 
morning  for  a  further  reason.  Words 
have  reached  us  from  more  than  one 
source  that  some  of  the  wilder  spirits 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  are 
planning  some  kind  of  concerted  affront 
to  you  and  your  church.  We  of  the  So- 
cialist Church  deeply  regret  these  tur- 
bulent committees  that  so  evilly  ob- 
scure the  large  principles  and  drag  the 
issue  into  the  mire  of  personal  animos- 
ities and  vituperations.  We  are  offering 
you  our  assistance  in  quelling  any 
wildness.  The  Socialist  movement  has 
everything  to  gain  by  being  kept  in  the 
realm  of  orderliness  and  constitutional 
procedure. 

We  come  to  you  in  all  comity.  The 
hand  we  hold  out  bears  no  weapon;  but 
is  open  in  an  earnest  desire  to  clasp 
that  of  a  sister  church  in  all  friendli- 
ness and  courtesy. 

It  was  necessary  to  quote  here  the 
letter  in  some  fulness.  For  it  is 
alone  the  evidence  in  the  case — in 
the  church  I  was  permitted  to  utter 
not  more  than  five  words  before  be- 
ing arrested.  I  sent  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Woelfkin ;  the  daily  papers  also  micn- 
tioned  it  with  headlines.  Receiving 
no  reply  from  him,*  I  went  to  his 
church  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing. At  the  time  in  the  service  de- 
voted to  "Notices"  I  arose  and  start- 
ed to  convey  the  greeting  sent  by  my 
church  thru  me.  Then  it  was  found 
that  the  rooms  surrounding  the 
auditorium  were  packed  with  squad- 
rons of  police.  The  bulldogs  of  the 
law  were  turned  loose  upon  me.  I 
was  arrested — and  beaten.  I  am  now 
doing  time. 

Did  I  have  a  right  in  that  church  ? 
That  depends  in  part  upon  the  an- 
nounced —  somewhat  ostentatiously 
announced — policy  of  brotherliness 
by  the  Baptist  Church  to  other  con- 
gregations. (I  am  a  minister  or- 
dained by  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination.) It  depends  also  on  the 
legal  standing  of  the  public  in  tax- 
exempt  churches.  The  consolidated 
property  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
question  amounts  to  well  toward  a 
million  dollars.  Its  freedom  from 
taxation  now  thru  long  years  of  its 
life  means  that  all  the  people  of  New 
York  City  have  been  compelled  by 
statutory  enactment  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  that  church  a  sum 
aggregating  many  ten  thousands  of 
dollars.  For  years,  therefore,  I  have 
been  a  financial  contributor  to  the 
upkeep  of  that  place  of  worship.  In 
return  for  my  monetary  support  (I 
mentioned  this  fact  in  my  letter) 
I  asked  the  right,  once  in  a  life- 
time, to  bring  before  that  church  a 


•In  rnlrnciiii  to  Dr.  Woelfkin,  hi«  piibli<ihi-d 
Kf.iili'mcnl  In  the  <'(T<'ct  (hilt  h<'  biul  no(  ri-- 
'liviil  MiIh  li'ltiT  in  tlmi-  to  i-fud  il  lii'fori'  the 
Siiiiiliiy  HiTvicc  in  iiik'hI  inn  hIioiiIcI  Im'  ri'incni- 
ti'Ti'd.-    TllK    KlilTdi!. 
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matter  which  I  deemed  o(  ethical 
and  spiritual  import.  1  am  in  felon 
Htripeb. 

A  convict  lucked  in  a  cell  near 
to  mine  waa  arretted  for  selling 
fraudulent  butter.  Brought  before  a 
polit-e  court,  the  magistrate  in- 
formed him  that  the  ca.se  would  have 
to  be  tried  before  a  higher  court. 
Police  courts  are  adapted  for 
"drunks,"  horse  beatings,  window 
breakings  ^nd  vagrancy  cases.  In  an 
affair  involving  several  pounds  of 
butter,  the  law  provides  that  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  a 
court  whose  procedure  is  sufficiently 
majestic  to  give  him  a  patient  and 
respectful  hearing.  Since  my  impris- 
onment, also,  I  have  seen  pickpockets 
come  in,  stay  a  few  days,  and  be  re- 
leased by  writ,  or  go  for  a  new  trial. 
The  law  notoriously  is  tender  toward 
butter  cases  and  pickpockets,  digni- 
fying them  with  a  hearing  at  the  bar 
of  an  august  and  learned  tribuna'. 
In  public  interest,  at  least,  the  deed 
for  which  I  am  jailed  was  not  in- 
ferior to  theirs.  It  was  telegraphed 
very  widely.  It  even  got  onto  the 
cables  and  was  sent  to  far  coasts  of 
the  earth.  But  the  only  hearing  that 
has  been  permitted  me  was  twenty 
minutes  in  a  police  court,  amid  a 
calendar  of  "drunks"  and  "found 
sleeping  on  doorsteps."  I  understand 
that  the  magistrate  who  so  expedi- 
tiously found  me  guilty  and  sono- 
rously sentenced  me  is  being  put 
forward  this  fall  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  political  party  that  is 
peculiarly  tender  to  magnates  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
sort,  and  grateful  to  "serviceable" 
handlers  of  the  law. 

A  debate  between  our  church  and 
the  Rockefeller  church  on  the  thesis, 
"Did  Jesus  teach  the  immorality  of 
being  rich?"  was  a  suggested  form 
of  the  relationship  we  coveted  to 
establish,  and  for  proposing  which 
I  am  in  jail.  The  query  presents 
itself.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser 
in  Dr.  Woelfkin  to  give  the  knock- 
out to  religious  radicalism  once  for 
all,  by  accepting  the  challenge?  The 
debate  would  have  furnished  him  a 
resounding  platform  from  which  to 
triumph  over  us  and  establish  for  all 
time  henceforth  scriptural  sanction 
of  vast  private  possessions.  Of  a 
surety  the  occasion  would  have  been 
dignified  with  considerable  publicity. 
The  mere  challenge  to  it — as  I 
stated — got  onto  the  ocean  cables. 
The  event  itself  would  have  opened 
to  the  Rockefeller  theologian  a  wide 
auditory.  It  would  have  made  the 
New  Testament  a  news  item  of 
double  column,  front  page  impor- 
tance. And  his  demolition  of  our 
arguments  would  have  been  a  his- 


toric event,  incalculably  buttressing 
the  conservative  school;  'twould 
have  asserted  the  divine  right  of 
riches  in  the  hearing  of  tens  of 
thousands  reached  by  Associated 
Press  despatches. 

Can  it  be  that  Dr.  Woelfkin  and 
his  supporters  feared  the  issue? 
Some  of  the  facts  in  the  case  give 
color  to  the  suspicion.  Platoons  of 
police,  the  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  now  a  triple  row  of  prison 
bars  between  me  and  freedom,  sug- 
gest in  them  a  state  of  mind  far 
from  one  of  poise;  yes,  one  of  near- 
panic.  Hardly  could  the  pastor  of 
that  church  contemptuously  have  ac- 
counted me  an  antagonist  unmeted 
for  a  learned  man  to  encounter.  The 
pronunciamento  of  the  magistrate 
against  me  is  clear  on  that  point: 
"A  man  the  more  dangerous  because 
of  his  education  and  churchly 
orders."  My  books  on  the  economic 
interpretation  of  the  life  and  mes- 
sage of  the  Galilean  bear  the  imprint 
of  publishers  one  of  whom  is  Amer- 
ica's ambassador  to  England.  My 
academic  standing  is  officially  certi- 
fied by  our  country's  oldest  univer- 
sity and  her  premier  school  of  divin- 
ity. 

The  inference  is  unavoidable  that 
organized  Christianity  is  afraid  of 
the  Bible.  Modern  scholar?hip  is 
making  that  book,  in  these  times  of 
social  break-up,  what  James  Russell 
Lowell  declared  it  to  be  toward  the 
slave  system,  "the  most  revolution- 
ary book  in  literature."  To  dampen 
down  the  explosiveness  so  thickly 
strewn  thru  it,  the  pulpiteers  who 
preach  for  hire  and  look  to  million- 
airic  support,  are  put  to  more  and 
more  desperate  shift,  stopping  not  at 
bonds  and  imprisonment  of  those 
who  ask  embarrassing  questions.  No 
one  more  than  they  realizes  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  churches  today  are 
honeycombed  with  doubt  and  open 
skepticism.  I  have  a  letter  recently 
sent  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  question,  in  which  he 
admits  the  hollowness  of  the  whole 
institution.  I  quote:  "Christianity 
Twhen  it  produces  anything,  for  it 
usually  leaves  a  person  with  his 
moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  aspi- 
rations untouched,  or  in  a  state  of 
decay)  produces  weaklings,  people 
not  interested  in  government,  noor 
fathers,  missionaries  doing  ridicu- 
lous things,  people  who  have  never 
had  their  prober  development  of 
mind."  I  am  quoting  one  of  the 
milder  passages  in  his  letter,  lest  I 
should  seem  to  be  overstating.  And 
the  writer  of  it  is  not  only  a  member 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woelfkin's  Baptist 
church,  but  is  a  teacher  of  a  class  in 
the    Sundav    school   there,    John   D. 


Rockefeller,  Jr.,  being  another  of  the 
teachers. 

To  this  pass  of  insincerity,  the 
established  religion  of  Christendom 
is  come.  It  has  long  been  known, 
even  conceded,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  operated  on  a  principle  of  sup- 
pression, permitting  oidy  the  por- 
tions of  truth  to  percolate  to  the 
masses  which  she  thinks  safe  and 
expedient.  It  may  come,  however,  as 
a  surprize  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
Protestant  Church — she  who  was 
founded  to  blab  the  words  of  truth 
utterly — has  switched  over  and  is 
now  a  zealous  adjutant  of  Rome  in 
keeping  the  verities  of  scholarship 
from  the  populace.  And  the  Baptists 
are  not  alone  in  the  business. 

"We  are  due  for  the  greatest  spir- 
itual crisis  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind," states  Professor  Eucken,  of 
Jena.  To  prepare  for  that  crisis,  by 
organizing  the  new  order  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  new  spiritual  under- 
standing that  will  be  requisite  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  of  the  Social  Revolution, 
of  which  I  am  the  pastor.  We  hold 
service  in  a  hired  hall  in  New  York, 
for  we  own  no  sanctuary,  A  quality 
of  fearlessness,  so  visitors  say,  at- 
taches to  our  meetings  and  activ- 
ities. Over  two  hundred  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added  since  I  have 
been  behind  prison  bars.  This  is  the 
covenant  we  take:  "I  enlist  under 
the  Lord  of  the  blood-bright  banner, 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  scheme  of 
things  that  has  enthroned  Leisure 
on  the  back  of  Labor,  an  idle  class 
sucking  the  substance  of  the  poor.  I 
will  not  be  a  social  climber,  but  will 
stay  with  the  workers  in  class  soli- 
darity till  class  shall  have  been  done 
away  in  fellowship's  glad  dawn.  I 
will  seek  recruits  for  the  Church  of 
the  Social  Revolution,  unto  the  over- 
throw of  present-day  society  and  its 
rebuilding  into  comradeship."  We 
hold  that  religion  and  economics  are 
terms  that  have  grandest  agree- 
ment; conjoined,  they  make  a  live 
organism;  divorced,  they  are  a  soul 
without  a  body  and  a  body  without  a 
soul.  On  my  release,  November  12,  I 
shall  resume  my  work  as  leader  of 
this  church ;  to  lay  the  mudsill,  as  it 
were,  for  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  that  are  preparing.  I  shall 
go  out  of  the  prison  gate  with  more 
endurance  for  the  task  than  when  I 
came  in.  And  with  more  certitude 
likewise.  The  breaking  down  of 
present-day  civilization,  in  the  catas- 
trophic clash  in  Europe,  tells  that  we 
have  no  moment  to  lose  in  beginning 
preparations  for  the  new  spiritual 
order.  Tho  prison  continue  to  n\on- 
ace  me,  I  cannot  give  up  my  work. 

Queens  County  Prison,  New  York 
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A  PEACE    PLAY'S    PREMIERE 

MRS.  KATRINA  TRASK'S  In 
the  Vanguard  is  an  interest- 
ing and  impressive  peace  ar- 
gument, and  as  a  drama  it  had  a 
most  favorable  premiere  at  the  Acad- 
emj^  of  Music  in  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  October  12.  Produced 
by  the  Northampton  Players  before 
a  notable  audience,  it  opened  brightly 
the  third  season  of  this  significant 
dramatic  experiment.  The  play  itself 
was  reviewed  in  these  pages  on  July 
17,  1913,  and  needs  no  further  de- 
scription here.  It  is  a  succession  of 
conversations  connected  by  a  thread 
of  plot,  in  which  the  militaristic  po- 
sition is  step  by  step  demolished  and 
the  "hero  of  the  durable" — who  dares 
not  to  fight — put  in  place  of  the  hero 
of  carnage.  The  company  made  good 
use  of  their  opportunity  and  threw 
as  much  dramatic  feeling  into  the 
play  as  possible. 

There  was  a  festival  flavor  to  the 
evening.  Mayor  Feiker  welcomed  the 
audience,  which  contained  many 
peace  leaders  and  a  gallery  full  of 
Smith  College  girls,  and  made  defi- 
nite announcement  of  the  generosity 
of  Frank  Lyman,  of  Northampton 
and  Brooklyn,  who  has  given  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  the  support  of 
the  theater  in  its  two  seasons  of 
drama  for  the  community's  sake.  The 
international  peace  song,  "Let  Us 
Have  Peace,"  was  sung  between  the 
acts,  and  after  the  curtain  was  run<? 
down.  President  Burton  of  Smith 
college  made  an  address. 

CITY  FORESTRY 

THE  "get-big-quick"  type  of 
American  city  with  its  un- 
shaded and  blazing  hot  streets 
is  fortunately  giving  place  to  the 
type  planned  and  forested  for  per- 
manency and  pleasure. 

The  city  forester  is,  in  most  large 
municipalities,  an  active  man  in 
close  touch  with  the  people,  a  teacher 
as  well  as  a  planter  and  trimmer. 
Tree  nurseries  owned  and  managed 
by  American  cities  are  no  longer  un- 
common. The  park  board  of  In- 
dianapolis thru  its  forestry  depart- 
ment has  begun  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation in  municipal  forestry  and  the 
local  press  has  lent  its  aid. 

To  guard  against  reckless  plant- 
ing of  unsuitable  varieties,  of  which 
the  citizens  were  guilty  ten  or  twen- 
ty years  ago,  strict  rules  have  been 
made.  The  nhade  tree  of  the  future, 
according  to  the  park  board,  must  be 
selected  for  permanence  as  well  as 
beauty,  hence  soft  wood,  quif;k-grow- 
ing  varieties  must  be  avoided.  Thou- 
sands of  poplar,  Cottonwood,  soft 
maple  and  catalpa  trees  planted  in 
enthusiastic    ignorance   a   decade   or 


so  ago  are  now  being  removed  by  the 
hundreds  each  year  because  of  rapid 
decay. 

The  only  trees  that  may  now  be 
planted  on  any  street,  alley  or  street 
lawn  in  Indianapolis  are  the  Norway 
maple,  scarlet  maple,  sugar  maple, 
white  ash,  European  ash,  sweet  gum, 
tulip  tree,  cucumber  tree,  European 
sycamore,  American  sycamore,  white 
oak,  chestnut  oak,  English  oak,  red 
oak,  pin  oak,  black  oak,  American 
elm  and  English  elm.  These  varie- 
ties are  selected  because  they  are 
symmetrical,  need  but  little  trim- 
ming and  suit  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Indianapolis.  The  sugar  and  Norway 
maples  and  ash  are  adapted  to  clay 
loam,  while  the  elms  and  sycamore 
are  best  suited  to  black  or  sandy 
loam,  well-watered.  It  is  especially 
desirable  that  single  blocks  or  a 
series  of  blocks  should  have  but  one 
type  of  tree,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
secure  attractive  uniformity. 

The  park  commissioners  give  de- 
tailed instructions  as  to  the  planting 
of  young  trees,  a  delicate  operation 
to  be  performed  when  the  trees  are 
dormant  in  late  fall  or  early  spring. 

Since  there  must  be  cities,  why  not 
have  beautiful  ones? 

A  BIRD'S  TRAVEL-LUNCH 

SEVERAL  bobolinks  killed  in 
Cuba  last  spring  were  found  to 
have  living  specimens  of  the 
small,  grass-inhabiting  snail,  Siic- 
cinea  riisei,  clinging  among  their 
feathers.  This  mollusk  lives  in  Porto 
Rico  and  St.  Croix,  but  not  in  Cuba. 
A  similar  circumstance  has  since 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  up- 
land plover  fso  called),  a  migratory 
sandpiper;  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
regular  occurrence  with  that  bird. 
This  sandpiper  arrives  on  the  coast 
of  Louisiana  from  its  winter  home  in 
the  tropics  during  the  third  week  of 
March  and  is  shot  as  game  by 
sportsmen,  altho  that  is  poor  policy. 
Those  killed  immediately  after  their 
arrival  are  often  found  to  be  carry- 
ing beneath  their  wings  from  twenty 
to  forty  small  snails  of  the  fresh- 
water genus  Physa,  which  the  birds 
are  accustomed  to  eat.  These  snails 
abound  in  tropical  America  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  cannot 
be  obtained  here  until  the  warmth  of 
early  summer  brings  them  out  of 
their  winter  retreat  beneath  the  mud. 
In  both  these  cases  the  fact  of 
the  birds  transporting  food-mollusks 
clinging  to  their  feathers  is  certain 
and  the  inference  is  that  they  are 
eaten  soon  after  arrival,  for  a  few 
days  later  none  is  to  be  found.  Were 
they  put  there  as  a  provision  for  the 
long  journey  across  the  water?  No 
one  knows,  nor  can  say  how  the 
snails  gr>t  under  the  wings. 


Light  is  thrown  on  the  query,  how- 
ever, by  recalling  a  note,  published 
some  years  ago  by  Grace  Ellicott,  of 
an  incident  in  blue  jay  life  observed 
at  New  Castle,  Indiana.  Miss  Ellicott 
noticed  a  blue  jay  fly  down  to  a  dis- 
turbed anthill  in  her  garden  and  be- 
gin to  pick  up  the  big  ants,  which 
were  running  about  in  great  excite- 
ment over  the  catastrophe  that  had 
befallen  their  city.  The  bird  appar- 
ently realized  that  the  ants  were  too 
many  to  be  eaten  at  once  and  that 
he  had  the  chance  of  his  life  for  sav- 
ings. Working  as  fast  as  possible,  he 
picked  up  ant  after  ant  and  tucked 
them  beneath  his  wing,  now  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  Ants 
have  a  propensity  for  grasping  with 
their  jaws  and  holding  onto  any- 
thing they  touch,  when  treated  in 
such  a  way  as  that,  and  the  bird 
seemed  to  know  this  and  devoted 
himself  to  stowing  away  as  many  as 
possible.  At  last  he  (or  she)  flew 
away,  perhaps  to  feed  the  insects  to 
hungry  young. 

These  incidents  make  a  very  inter- 
esting addition  to  that  well-remem- 
bered paragraph  in  the  Origin  of 
Species  in  Which  Darwin  relates  the 
surprizing  number  and  variety  of 
plants  he  raised  from  seeds  in  the 
caked  mud  clinging  to  the  feet  of 
visiting  birds,  and  they  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  dis- 
persal of  animals. 

JUGGLING   WITH    A    MASTER- 
PIECE 

AMONG  the  art  treasures  of 
the  late  Mrs.  John  Hay,  wid- 
ow of  the  great  Secretary  of 
State,  is  an  example  of  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  restorers  of  damaged  mas- 
terpieces of  painting. 

Mr.  Hay  had  a  Madonna  by  Botti- 
celli that  was  painted  upon  a  wooden 
panel  at  least  four  hundred  years 
ago.  The  wood  had  begun  to  crack, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  painting 
would  be  ruined,  but  a  restorer  was 
found  who  said  he  could  save  it. 

The  first  step  was  to  paste  thin 
strips  of  tissue  paper  on  the  face  of 
the  picture,  pressing  the  paper  into 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  paint. 
Layers  were  added  until  a  thick  body 
of  paper  concealed  the  picture. 

Then  the  picture  was  turned  over 
and  the  restorer  began  to  sandpaper 
the  l)oard  away.  After  many  months 
of  careful  work  he  had  all  the  wood 
removed,  and  nothing  but  the  paint 
adhered  to  the;  paper.  A  piece  of  linen 
canvas  was  then  glued  to  the  paint, 
and  the  work  of  removing  the  paper 
from  the  front  of  the  picture  was 
undertaken.  It  required  nearly  a  year 
to  compl(!te  the  work;  but  when  it 
was  (lone  the  painting  was  left  In 
shape  to  last  four  more  centuries. 


SEEING    CALIFORNIA 

PEOPLE  are  making  timely  books 
about  seeing  California.  Here  are 
three  of  them  together.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  "see  America  tirst,"  not  only  be- 
cause Europe  can't  be  seen  at  present 
anyway,  but  because  America  is  really 
worth  the  seeing.  Moreover,  when  we 
have  a  standard  of  comparison  we  may 
avoid  servile  worship  of  Europe's  scen- 
ery while  leaving  off  to  boast  idly  of 
our  own.  In  California  Sutton  Palmer 
has  painted  the  country  at  its  most 
beautiful — which  it  isn't  always — and 
Mary  Austin  has  written  the  text  and 
both  of  them  have  seen  that  "in  the 
presence  of  that  vast  plain  (the  Val- 
ley) palpitating  with  heat,  the  slug- 
gish, untamed  water,  the  white-fanged 
Sierras  combing  the  cloudless  blue, 
beauty  becomes  a  poor  word."  The  leis- 
urely pages  are  quite  as  colorful  and 
appreciative  as  the  delicately  toned  il- 
lustrations— thirty-two  of  them. 

Mr.  Beasley  takes  us  on  .4  Tramp 
Thru  the  Bret  Harte  Country  with 
knapsack  on  back  and  kodak  in  hand. 
Not  to  have  loitered  thru  the  real  heart 
of  California — its  mining  camps — not 
to  have  watched  in  the  blazing  sunlight 
the  solid  old  stone  buildings  of  the 
Forty-niners,  or  at  the  very  next  turn, 
perhaps,  their  deserted  shanties,  or,  be- 
yond, the  whole  earth  bare  and  red  to 
the  bones  from  their  frantic  digging, 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Beasley,  not  to 
have  understood  the  magic  of  the  word 
"California,"  nor  how  it  stirred  the 
"blood  and  imagination  thruout  the 
civilized  world." 

Mrs.  Wood  has  written  The  Tourist's 
California  and  done  it  fully  and  well, 
from  "where  the  Stockton  steamboat 
lands"  to  "what  clothes  to  wear,"  that 
any  prospective  visitor  who  intends  to 
see  something  of  the  state  outside  of 
'Frisco  itself  will  find  the  book  invalua- 
ble. It  is  a  question  whether  anything 
has  been  left  out,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  information  is  exact. 

California,  painted  by  Sution  Palmer, 

described  by  Mary  Austin.  The  Mac- 

millan  Co.  $4. 

A     Tramp     Thru     the     Bret     Hnrtr 

Country,  by  Thomas  Dykes   Beapley. 

Paul  Elder  &   Co.     $1.25. 

The    Tourist's    California,    by    Ruth 

Ked7ie    Wood.     Dodd,     Mead    &     Co. 

$1.25. 

CATHEDRALS  UNDER  FIRE 
In  these  days  when  any  cable  may 
bring  us  the  news  that  a  cathedral 
spire  has  become  the'  most  conspicuous 
target  in  a  great  artillery  duel  a  spe- 
cial interest  is  attached  to  the  two  pro- 
fusely illustrated  volumes  on  the  Cathe- 
drals and  Cloisters  of  Northern  France, 
which  complete  the  splendid  series  un- 
dertaken some  years  ago  by  Elsie  Whit- 
lock  Rose  and  Vida  Hunt  Francis.  Some 
of  the  most  renowned  and  beautiful 
churches  of  the  northern  region,  such 
as  those  of  Rheims  and  Amiens,  were 
for  the  sake  of  comparative  study  in- 
cluded  in   the  earlier  work  devoted   to 
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the  glories  of  the  Isle  de  France,  but 
the  new  volumes  cover  the  scarcely  less 
perfect  and  original  artistic  creations 
of  Le  Mans,  Nantes  and  Chalons-sur- 
Marne.  Many  of  the  buildings  described 
are  found  in  Brittany,  Maine  and  Nor- 
mandy, outside  the  present  war  zone, 
but  a  few  are  further  eastward  in  a 
.section  where  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  destruction  of  war  will  not 
leave  them  entirely  unscathed.  Right  in 
the  line  of  severest  fighting  lie  the  ca- 
thedrals and  cloisters  of  Arras,  Verdun 
and  Saint  Die,  the  latter  said  to  have 
"one  of  the  most  lovely  and  impressive 
of  the  cloisters  of  France."  Only  a  little 
behind  the  firing  line  is  Toul  with  its 
magnificent  front  and  "charmingly  ex- 
ecuted tower,"  while  just  over  the  bor- 
der, in  territory  that  France  is  now 
struggling  for  as  a  former  possession, 
are  the  splendors  of  Strassbourg  and 
Metz,  which  are  briefly  described  in 
these  volumes.  If  any  of  these  monu- 
ments of  artistic  power  and  religious 
aspiration  must  be  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed it  would  be  well  if  the  unhappy 
lot  might  fall  to  Cambrai,  which  is 
stamped  as  "the  ugliest  cathedral  in 
France." 

Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  Northern 
France,  by  Elsie  Whillock  Rose  and 
Vida    Hunt    Francis.    Putnam.    S5. 


BOOKS    OF   THE   WEEK 

Selected  Articles  on  World  Peace, 
compiled  by  Mary  K.  Recley  {De- 
haters'  ITandhook  Series),  An  unsys- 
temized  collection  of  peace  essays  of 
imeven  merit.  Best  recent  literature 
ignored. 

H.   W.    Wilson    Cc.   ,$1. 

Ilistoric  Homes  of  New  England,  hy 
Mary  H.  Northend.  Readable  and  sym- 
pathetic description  of  a  score  of  New 
England's  most  beautiful  Colonial 
homes.   Sumptuously   illustrated. 

Little,    Brown.    $5. 

Training  the  Oirl,  hy  William  A, 
McKeever.  Based  on  wide  study  and 
e.xperience.  Every  phase  of  the  life  of 
the  growing  girl  receives  attention. 
Excellent   in   judgment  and   insight. 

Macmillan.   $1.50. 

Jesus  and  His  Parables,  by  George 
Murray,  B.D.  Fresh,  able  and  vigor- 
ous expositions  of  the  Parables  ar- 
ranged in  groups.  Based  on  the  best 
modern  literature. 

Scribnors.   ?.  . 

Europe  Revised,  hy  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 
Crusades  against  the  superstitions  and 
traditions  of  Europe  as  they  exist  for 
the  average  American.  Humor  that 
finds  its  basis  in  common  sense.  Inim- 
itable  cartoons   by   McCutcheon. 

Toran.  $1.50. 
Republican  Rome,  by  H.  A.  Harell, 
The  second  volume  of  the  "Great  Na- 
tions" series,  revising  history  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas.  Less  of  wars  and 
kings,  and  more  of  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  past.  Briskly  writ- 
ten and  handsomely  illustrated. 

Stokes.  $2.50. 
The  Fleets  at  War,  by  Archibald 
Hurd.  A  comparison  of  the  British 
and  Cerman  Heets,  vi\t\\  sketolies  of 
their  varioiis  coiuinanders  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  naval  rivalry  preceding 
the  war.  Authoritative  and  timely. 

Doran.    50    cents. 


DO  WE  NEED  PRISONS? 
Two  books  on  prison  life  appear  sim- 
ultaneously: The  Man  Behind  the  Bars, 
by  Winifred  Louise  Taylor,  and  The 
Subterranean  Brotherhood,  by  Julian 
Hawthorne;  the  first  a  tenderly  sympa- 
thetic account  of  the  friendships  formed 
between  convicts  in  the  Joliet  Peniten- 
tiary and  the  woman  who  has  spent  her 
life  in  trying  to  help  them;  the  other 
an  account  of  his  year  in  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Prison  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  spirit  animating  the  two  books  is 
unlike.  Miss  Taylor  speaks  from  long 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  subject,  her  sympathies  are  keen 
and  her  genuine  humanity  abundantly 
manifest,  yet  she  does  not  advocate 
such  drastic  reforms  of  our  penal  sys- 
tem as  does  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  would 
abolish  prisons  entirely  as  useless  and 
cruel  anachronisms.  We  cannot  see  how 
society  could  protect  itself  from  danger 
without  some  system  of  segregation, 
yet  we  heartily  agree  with  both  au- 
thors in  their  plea  for  out-of-door  la- 
bor, hours  of  recreation,  opportunity 
for  study  and  as  much  freedom  as  pos- 
sible under  parole  of  good  conduct. 
Cruelty  and  injustice  are  indeed  in- 
excusable, yet,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne's  informants  may 
have  been  sometimes  untrustworthy 
witnesses  embittered  and  distrustful  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  prison  offi- 
cials. Miss  Taylor  writes  enthusiastic- 
ally of  the  new  honor  system  of  Colo- 
rado and  Illinois  prisons.  In  an  extend- 
ed knowledge  of  the  men  in  one  pen- 
itentiary, the  writer  found  the  convicts 
invariably  grateful  for  kindness  and 
responsive  to  just  treatment.  Severe  dis- 
cipline was  not  resented,  but  injustice 
always  rankled.  The  Subterranean 
Brotherhood  lacks  the  poignant  feeling 
of  Oscar  Wilde's  De  Profundis,  and, 
except  in  a  few  pages,  the  sincei-ity  of 
that  remarkable  cry  of  the  spirit,  but 
it  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  prison  problem  which  legislators 
and  penologists  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Bars,  by  Wini- 
fred Louise  Taylor.  Scribners.  $1.50 
The  Subterranean  Brotherhood,  by 
.Julian  Hawthorne.  McBride,  Nast  & 
Co.  $1.50. 

NAPOLEON'S  COTTRT  AND  CAMPAIGN 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleot), 
by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley, 
K.P.,  a  third  reprinting  since  1895  of 
a  series  of  articles  originally  published 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  treats  with 
admirable  clearness  and  impartiality  of 
the  campaigns  and  policies  of  Napoleon 
from  1811  until  his  downfall.  In  The 
Celebrated  Madaiue  Catupan,  Violette 
M.  Montagu,  from  the  memoirs  of  a 
court  instructress  and  from  other  jour- 
nals of  the  times,  draws  a  gossipy  pic- 
ture of  the  courts  of  Louis  XV  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  Jo.^ephine  and 
her  favorites  in  the  days  of  the  direc- 
tory, the  Consulate  and  the  Empii**. 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths'  Life  of  Wipo- 
teoii,  a  second  edition  of  which  has  boon 
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issued  in  1914,  concerns  itself  with  the 
great  Corsican  as  a  despot  and  an  ad- 
venturer, a  murderer  and  a  brigand. 
Several  contradictions  and  useless  repe- 
titions in  the  text  have  escaped  correc- 
tion. The  book  contains  many  excellent 
portraits. 

Lippincott's.   $1.25,  $3.75,  $1.75. 

MOUNTAIN.    DESERT   AND   JTJNGLE 

With  South  America  asking  for  goods 
that  Europe  cannot  send,  with  many 
Latin-American  students  deflected  to 
our  schools,  it  is  the  appropriate  time 
for  learning  more  about  the  history  and 
physical  aspects  of  the  continent  as 
well  as  its  commercial  opportunities. 
Miss  Millicent  Todd  in  her  Peru  almost 
makes  us  see  it  as  if  we  were  there. 
She  does  not  discuss  commerce,  estimate 
the  gold  output,  nor  consider  guano, 
save  to  say  that  on  the  richest  islands 
of  the  world  not  one  sprig  of  green  can 
grow — one  of  Peru's  antitheses — but 
she  knows  her  Peru — which  is  better — 
the  dazzle  of  its  deserts,  the  biting  cold 
sunlight  of  its  mountains,  and  the 
plunging  storm  of  its  jungles,  the  "land 
of  the  rain  shadow."  In  incisive  and 
vivid  language  she  gives  us  pictures 
with  rarely  a  touch  too  much — scenes 
suggestive  and  dramatic. 

Little,   Brown.    $2. 
LOVE  IN  THE  HAPSBTTEG  CITY 

With  an  old  chateau  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  streets  of  music- 
loving  Vienna  as  its  setting.  The  Street 
of  Seven  Stars,  by  Marj'  Roberts  Rine- 
hart,  is  a  story  of  poverty  and  hope,  of 
the  struggle  between  ambition  and  the 
love  of  two  American  students.  Into  an 
effective,  faithful  atmosphere  it  sets 
down  an  unconventional  situation,  and 
characters  that  are  the  product  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  student  life 
abroad.  It  is  a  very  fresh  and  human 
tale,  told  engagingly.  Not  without  real- 
istic strength,  the  story  has  withal  a 
lively  humor  and  a  wholesome  optimism. 
HouKhton  Mifflin.  $1.25. 

A   DIFrEEENCE   OE   OPINION 

The  publi.sherK  yay  of  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson'.s  play  Van  Zorn: 

A  Mpiritfrl  Mtory  i.s  hfT<-  toM  by  ono  whn 
h'.\n  a  k<'r-ri  sens*-  of  tin-  ImrnoroiiH  nri'l 
rlramafif.  ,Mr.  lC'>t)iris/»n  knows  the  art  of 
hoI<]iri({  t,Fi<'  r—,ii\i-r\  attention  as  well  nn 
thf;  t<-fhni(|iif  of  plavwritinK.  Hin  romr-dy 
wor^M  fK-avily  both  for  thf  hri;,'htnfKS  anil 
(•\f\iTUi-Hn  of  itH  flialoK  and  for  its  ingcni- 
OUM   and    thoijKht-i>rovokin>{   fdot. 

We  regret  to  Hay  that  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  publishers  on  any  of 
these  points. 

Macmillan.  »1.25. 
GOOD   HF.NSE   IW   ART  CHITTCXSM 

Whf:n  Mr.  Kr-nyon  Cox,  dropping  for 
a  while  the  painter'.s  brush,  takes  up 
the  rritic's  p«;n  the  resultant  product  is 
always  something  valuable  and  delight- 
ful. In  Artist  and  Public  and  Other  A'x- 
«'/?/«  on  Art  SuhjerlH,  just  from  th*; 
pre-:,-:,  we  welcome  again  those  high 
qualities  for  which  The  Independent 
haH  be#:n  glad  to  commend  to  its  rcn,i\- 
er.<f  Mr.  C'ox's  earlier  volumes  large 
technical  knowledt'e  (m-vcr  paraded  for 
itH  own  sake),  breadth  of  judgment, 
catholicity  of  tast*;,  and  above  all  a 
windom  of  good,  sound  sense,  set  forth 
with    the    fharm    of   n    felicitous   Rtyle. 


Books  of  Unusual  Value 

Go  with  Dr.  Covert 

INTO  THE 

Heart  of  the  Mountain  Woods 

He  makes  his  readers  ca^er  to  go  to  the 
North  Woods  where  he  has  used  liis  ears  and  eyes 
to  such  good  advantage ;  and  satisfies  the  hunger 
of  those  who  long  for  touch  with  the  wild  woods 
yet  are  unable  to  make  the  journey  except  by  the 
aid  of  one  who  possesses  the  wonderful  power  to 
portray  nature,  as  in  this,  his  latest  book. 

Wild  Woods  and  Waterways 

By  William  Chalmers  Covert 

Author  of  "Glory  of  the  Pines"         Illustrated,  $1.50  net 

The  little  stream,  with  its  gentle  and  artistic 
accompaniments,  is  a  kind  of  microscopic  master- 
piece that  wliile  inviting  our  closest  scrutiny,  defies 
it.  It  presents  us  an  alluring  invitation  to  fellow- 
ship, all  the  while  beguiling  us  with  a  beauty  that 
is  born  of  mystery  and  silence.  The  nerves  of  a 
tired  man  *****  y^[\\  f^^^  more  recreating 
rest  in  a  little,  vivacious  stream  that  lures  him 
with  rod  and  creel  down  its  noisy  and  shady 
length,  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  diversions 
sought  by  the  weary. — William  Chalmers  Covert. 

Living  Bread  from  the  Fourth  Gospel 

By  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  D.D.     $1.25  net 

The  author,  who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
^linisterial  Relief  and  Sustcnlation,  has  written  for  his  first  book  a  imique 
devotional  commentary  upon  the  Fourth  (jospel.  A  verse  a  day  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  taken  in  order,  appears  upon  each  page.  The  Scripture  text  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  vivid  epigrammatic  and  in  many  cases  original  exegesis,  concltuling 
with  a  brief  devotional  application  and  a  prayer.  The  volume  will  be  attractive 
as  a  gift  book. 

The  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church 

By  Robert  H.  Nichols,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

Two  Volumes  $1.00  each  net 

Volume  I. — Ancient  and  Medieval  Christianity     Volume  2. — Modern  Christianity 

Tlie  writing  of  this  history  was  imdcrtaken  at  the  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  F'ieligious  Education  of  tlie  General  -Assembly  of  the  Presl)yterian  Cluirch 
in  the  Unitcfl  States  of  America.  It  is  a  presentation  of  Churcli  history  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  classes  of  young  people  of  high-scliool  age. 

The  completeness  and  authoritativencss  of  its  treatment  will  commend  the 
volumes   to   individual   readers. 

The  Pew  and  the  Pupil  75c  net 

By  Rev.  R.  P.  D.  Bennett 

Author  of  "What  I  Tell  My  Junior  Congregation" 

Here — in  the  thoughtful  and  convincing  introductory  cliapters — Mr.  I'ennclt 
speaks  of  the  need  of  bringing  tlie  i)ui)il  into  tlie  church,  and  then — in  thirty  or 
mtjrc  simple  an<l  suggestive  ol)jcct-serm(jns  for  children — he  shows  how  he  talks 
to  the  ciiildren  of  his  own  cliurch. 

By-Products  of  the  Rural  Sunday  School  60c  net 

By  John  M.  Somerndike 

Viewing  the  .Sunday  school  as  oii<-  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  building 
of  Christian  character,  this  narrative  calls  for  a  recognition  of  the  far-reacliing 
influence  and  results  of  this  work.  Scores  <A  interesting  ilhisl  rat  ions  are  given 
in  vviiicli  the  by-product  of  the  rural  Sunday  school  is  seen  in  liie  pernianeiit  cen- 
ters of  religicHis  education  developed,  the  transformation  of  social  condiiidus, 
etc. 

The  Triumphant  Ministry  40c  net 

By  "Timothy  Kilbourn" 

With  an  Introduction  by  Chas.  R.  Erdman,  D.D. 

A  prripping  presentation  of  tlie  life  of  the  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel 
written  in  the  form  of  letters  from  a  minister  of  experience  lo  a  younger  brother, 
wlio  i.H  just  h'-t^;iniiing  his  work. 
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GREAT  BIG  NEW  BOOKS 


EUROPE  REVISED.     By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 


Quaintly  lllustrat«d  by 
John  T.  McCutch«on 


for  Ciil.li  3  liuiii..r  IS  ,i  st-auli  li^jlit  lti.it  huisls  tliruuj^h  prcjudite 

CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL.     By  Katharine  O'Shea 


cvt-r  have  ihn  peupUt  uf  Europn ,  now  at  war,  been  su  rcvc,iliiij.i|y  pictured; 

Net  $1.S0 


•'\l      ,1    V.       I 


,-,.,1  l»„,k  .-I  llie  iii.MiH-Mt  ■    '   Ho.lun  iranunpt.  (IVIrS.  Pameli) 

jncc  ol  I'aniell,    "Ireland  s  uiicrt>vviird  kinj/,"  tdlil  with  st-nsaliDii.il  Iraiikiit-bb  hy  liis 
Iridcrs  uiiiiuisked  With  18  illustrations,  2  vols.,  octavo.    Not  $S.OO 


FROM   DUBLIN  TO  CHICAGO.     By  G.  A.  Birmingham 


I  vl.  John  Kt.(JAN  lells  boneatly  and  breezily  what  lie  thinks  of  Anierica — from 

1  .    it-ncaii's.  Net   $l.SO 

THE  AUTHOR'S   CRAFT.      By  Arnold  Bennett      J^,Te?r**wTi*Je 

"Itiumit  IS  a  dfliL'litiul  iii.ii.iilast,  and  this  utterance  will  provoke  interesting  discussion.       Ills  style 
St  111,1-1  ,iui   ii,:iii  -iiiil-iiii;  |..-r  fi-i  ti..n  "— /'uWi.    Ledi^fr.  Not  S0.7S 

LETTERS  OF  AN  OLD  FARMER  TO  HIS  SON 

By  William  R.  Lighton 

tvcry  unc  to  vvliuin  ilic  :>iiil  is  a  present  occupation  or  a  promise  of  future  freedom  will  find  here  a 
syiii|Mtheiic  picture  (if  nKnlern  farinint^.  Not  Si.OO 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TOUR.     By  Annie  S.  Peck 

New  cdiiiiui,  cainrcially  enlariicd  and  rcvihcd  tu  meet  America's  tremendous  need  of  South  Atnerica, 
created  by  the  tireat  War.     The  standard  for  both  travelers  and  exiMirters. 

Many  maps  and  illustrations,  octavo.     Net  $2. SO 

FOR  THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  FAMILY.     By  Josephine  Story 


A  practical  SMlutiiiii  ul  tin.-  Servant  I'rublein. 


Illustrated.     Net  SI.OO 


\The  Fiction  of  the  Hour\ 


THE  LAUGHING  CAVALIER 
By  Baroness  Orczy 

Fi^htinij  spirit — u'allaiUry — love  —  in  the  story  of 
the  perfect  hero  of  romance — the  ancestor  of  TH  K 
SCARLET  Pl.MPERNEL.  Net  $1.35 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  WREXE 

By  Hugh  Walpole 

England's  battling  aristocracy  and  the  new  spirit 
of  Empire,  in  a  jjreat  drama  of  today,  by  the 
author  of  FORTITUDE.  Net  $1.40 

THE  HOUSE  IN   DEMETRIUS 
ROAD.     By  J.  D.  Beresford 

Atmosphere,  hauniingr  and  dramatic,  hun^  about 
the  old  house  and  gives  to  Beresford" s  realistic 
romance  exciting  suspense  and  driving  force. 

Net  $1.30 


YOU   NEVER    KNOW  YOUR 
LUCK.     By  Gilbert  Parker 

Not  merely  the  "best  seller"  for  months,  but 
everywhere  rousing  a  deep  affection  by  the  charm 
of  its  heroine  and  its  virility.  Net  $1.25 

THE  FAKERS 

By  Samuel  G.  Biythe 

The  Comedy  of  Hon.  T.  Marmaduke  Hicks,  whb 
loved  the  pee-pul,  combines  Blythe's  humor  and 
inside  knowledge  of  pwlitics.  Net  $1.35 

GRAY  YOUTH 
By  Oliver  Onions 

At  "The  Lettuce  Grill"  met  all  the  faddists  whom 
Onions  satirizes  in  a  novel  that  is  not  only  amus- 
ing but  a  searching  piaure  of  the  modern  trend. 

Net  $l.SO 

Net  $1.00 


THE  LITTLE  HOUSE,     By  Helen  S.  Woodruff 

Love  of  children,  humor  of  darkies,  color  of -the  magic  South,  tenderness  toward  all  the  world,  make  this 
charming  romance  THE  TALE  FOR  ALL  WHO  LOVE  CHILDREN  and  LAUGHTER  and  LOVE. 


— ^— — ^^^^— «— — •  AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS 

GEORGE    H.   DORAN    COMPANY.   New 


Pubtishers    in    America    for 
HODDER  &  STOUCHTON 


York 


EVERY  MARRIED  COUPLE 


Special  Offer 
Tlic  regular  price 
isSS.OO.  In  order 
to  introduce  this 
work  into  as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
possible  we  will,  for 
a  limited  time,  send 
one copy  only  to any 
reader  of  this  Majr«t- 
zine.  post Pitid  upon 
rectipt  of  $2.00, 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co. 


:ind  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD    OWN 

this  complete  infoi'mative  book 

THE  SCIENCE  OF 
A  NEW  LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.  D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore- 
most medical  and  religous  critics 
throughout  theU.  S.  Unfolds  the  se- 
crets of  married  happiness  so  often 
revealed  too  late  I  No  book  like  it  to  be 
had  at  the  price.  We  can  only  grive  a 
few  of  the  chapter  subjects  here  as  this 
book  is  not  meant  for  children.  (Agents 
wanted.) 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry.  I. aw  o\  Choice. 
Love  A»nalvsed.  Qualities  One  Should 
Avoid  in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Re- 
production, Amativeness.  Continence. 
Children.     Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confine- 
ment. Nursing.  How  a  Happy  Mar- 
ried Life  Is  Secured, 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full  and 
complete  table  of  contents  mailed 
FRHE 

65  Rose  Street. 
New   York  City 


AUTOGRAPHS 


BOUGHT 
&  SOU) 

CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 

Goodspeed's  Book  Sbop,   Boston,  Mass. 


Germany  and  England 

NEW  EDITION.     INTRODUCTION  BY  THE 

Hon.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 

THE   ONLY    BOOK   WHICH    SETS    FORTH 
CLEARLY  THE  REAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR 

By  J.  A.  CRAMB,  \$1.00  net  Published  by 

E.  P.  Dutfon  &  Co., 


6BI  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


WHAT  IS""  WILL  DO 

The  little  itiAtter  ol  ISc  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
flnderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathflnder  is  an  illustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation:  a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  2:;dyear.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptiing  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  11  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  gointj  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex  - 
pense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  .  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  Ifyou  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is  at 
last.  ^Send  only  1 5c  to  show  that  you  miijht  like  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathflnderon  probation  13  weeks.  The 
15c  does  notrep.iv  ns.  I>nt  wr  .ire  ^rl. id  to  invest  iu  New  l''rientis. 
^Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box  M,  Washlnston,  D.  C.  > 


SONGS   AND   VERSES   FOR   A   BABY. 

Pretty  versos,  olil  mill  new,  (or  little  children. 
Every  mother  should  have  n  copy  of  this  dniiity 
booklet.  Vl  pn'-'es.  I'llee  fifty  cents,  postimld. 
Adilress    L,    A.    MARSH,    Belleville,    New    Jersey. 


The  "Other  Essays"  include  apprecia- 
tive estimates  of  Jean  P'ranyois  Millet 
uml  of  Raphael,  and  a  fine  paper  on 
AiiKU.stus  Saint-(JaudeiiH,  the  American 
.sculptor,  whose  work  "is  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  art  fultillinj^-  its  social  function 
in  expressing  and  in  elevatinj?  the  ideals 
of  its  time  and  country." 

Scribnera.    $1,50. 
A  PACIFIST  ABROAD 

We  wish  the  peace  .societies  would 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  church 
member  in  the  English-speakiiiK'  world 
Uev.  Frederick  Lynch's  modest  little 
narrative,  TItrii  Europe  on  (he  Eve  of 
War.  Tho  but  a  plain  record  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  it  will  touch  any 
heart.  Dr.  Lynch  wa,s  the  man  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  first  World  Conference  of 
(Churches  for  International  Peace.  The 
book  has  the  eloquence  of  conviction 
and  the  inspiration  of  faith. 

Chnrch   IVace  Union.   Free. 
INTEREST    IN    THE   CLASSICS 

Two  new  volumes  have  come  to  us 
from  the  charming'  Loeb  series  of  clas- 
sics, which  have  the  original  opposite 
the  translation.  One  of  these  is  the  sec- 
ond and  concluding?  volume  of  Sueto- 
nius's  Lives  of  Emperors  and  Illustrious 
Men  (Latin)  ;  the  other  the  first  of  two 
volumes  of  Xenophon's  Cyropedia.  We 
have  before  said  that  this  will  be  the 
only  complete  series  with  English  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  body  of  classics,  and 
oug-ht  to  be  in  every  considerable  li- 
brary. 

Macmillan.  $1.50  per  volume. 
THE  BIBLE  FOR  STUDENTS 

Professors  Irving  F.  Wood  and  Elihu 
Grant,  of  Smith  College,  have  produced 
an  excellent  text-book  for  the  study  of 
The  Bible  as  Literature.  It  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  college  classes  and  will 
be  of  value  also  for  advanced  study  in 
Sunday  schools.  The  method  of  presen- 
tation is  concise,  the  information  given 
is  in  harmony  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted views,  and  the  language  is  un- 
technical. 

Abingdon   Press.    $1.50. 
ECHEGARAY    IN    ENGLISH 

The  Great  Galeoto,  from  the  Spanish 
of  Jose  Echegaray,  is  the  third  volume 
chosen  for  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
plays.  It  was  originally  adapted  for 
the  stage  some  years  ago  by  Charles 
Nirdlinger  under  the  title.  The  World 
and  His  Wife,  and  was  excellently  pre- 
sented by  William  Faversham. 

Badger.   75  cents. 
WHAT  WE  BELIEVE  IN 

American  Public  Opinion  by  James 
Davenport  Whelpley  is  the  general  title 
given  to  a  number  of  essays  interpreta- 
tive of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  on  subjects  of  international  im- 
portance. Written,  as  half  of  them  were 
originally,  for  publication  in  the  Eng- 
lish Fortnightly  Rei'ieiv  by  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  international  aspect  of 
political  and  economic  problems,  the  es- 
says have  the  virtue  of  showing  Aim^r- 
ica  to  Americans  as  others  see  it,  and 
yet  by  one  so  thoroly  in  sympathy  with 
American  qualities  and  ambitions  that 
there  is  no  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
author  for  his  task. 

button.  J2..N0, 
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FOR  THE  AID   OF  FRANCE 

The  many  lines  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  warring 
peoples  of  Europe  result,  naturally,  in 
a  variety  of  channels  thru  which  Amer- 
ican aid  is  now  flowing.  For  those  whose 
sympathies  with  the  French  are  strong, 
there  is  the  Secours  Nationale,  an  or- 
ganization formed  in  France  "to  help 
the  women  and  children  of  the  en- 
tire country  who  have  been  left  desti- 
tute by  the  departure  to  the  war,  and 
in  many  cases  by  the  death  of  their 
men,  and  also  to  help  the  Belgian  ref- 
ugees, of  whom  some  ten  thousand  have 
fled  to  France  bereft  of  everything." 
The  organization  is  already  providing 
80,000  "soupes"  or  meals  a  day  to  the 
starving  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  a  meal. 
An  American  committee  is  responding 
to  the  appeal  of  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux 
for  aid,  and  subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Whitney  Warren,  16 
East  Forty-seventh  street,  New  York. 

NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo-  ! 
ber  issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership  and  a   Red   Cross  Button. 

The    following    list    covers    the    con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

Mr.  .7.  C.  Baker,  Peru,  Ind. ;  Mr.  WU- 
liam  Baker,  Peru,  Ind. ;  Miss  Mildred 
Bankes.  Oak  Park,  III. ;  Mr.  Henry  Barnes, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Ba.ssett.  Marv- 
ville,  Tenn. ;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Bates,  Lincolia. 
Neb. ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Bock.  Silverton,  Ore. ; 
Mi.s3  Esther  Bowen.  E.  Duluth,  Minn. ; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Brown,  North  East,  Pa.;  Mr. 
F.  F.  Carwile.  Ridge  Spring,  S.  D. ;  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Carlton.  Spirit  Lake.  Iowa ;  Mr. 
Alex.  G.  Cameron,  Svlvania.  Pa. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Clark,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Mrq. 
Anna  11.  Conaut,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.; 
Mr.  .leremiah  f>omer.  Vermillion.  S.  I). ; 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Dolloff,  Newhampton.  N.  H. ; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Dows^>n,  Susquehanna  Co..  Pa.; 
Mr.  A.  D.  Ellison,  Hans  Creek.  La.;  Mr. 
H.  B.  Ellard,  Grace.  La.;  Mr.  Harold  B. 
Fincken.  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Miami.  F]a.;  I'irst  Unitar- 
ian Church,  Long  lieach,  Cal.;  First  Uni- 
tarian Ghiirch.  Santa  Ana,  Gal.;  Miss 
Anna  Fisher,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  Mr.  M.  A. 
Fordney,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio;  .Mr.  G.  II. 
Grant,  I'eru,  Ind.;  Mr.  .1.  H.  Grist,  Oriente, 
Cuba;  Mr.  .John  A.  <^;uiher.  Wintr-tset, 
Iowa  :  .Mr.  William  Hains,  Port  P.vron, 
III.;  Mr.  George  B.  Hatfh,  Wiire.  Mass.; 
Mr.  Herbert  Hershey.  (Jharh-s  f 'jty,  Iowa  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Holden.  Reed  Gity 
Mich.;  .Mr.  E.  Huling,  ly.ng  Beach,  ChI.; 
.Mrs.  Ali'-e  W.  Lafhrop,  Livington  .Msinor. 
N.  Y. :  Mr.  <'>f'(>rK<-  MfL<-an.  San  Fran'isco, 
Cal.;  Mr.  Em<T'<on  .Vljllf-r,  M.-idiwjn,  Wis  • 
Htrv.  N.  G.  Miller,  I'.lnirsville,  Pa.;  Miss 
Alice  Mondy,  Kof-k  Hill,  S.  C.;  Rev.  Ernest 
yihrwitfn],  Brevard,  N.  (',.;  .Mins  Ruth  Nv<«-, 
Peru,  Ind.;  Miss  Sophie  ()\Hi,fi,  Ivanhoe! 
Minn.;  .Miss  .M,'iy  rxfuise  Oslnjrn,  Uticji 
N.  y. :  .Mr.  ,L  T.  Pierce.  Abingdon,  III.  ;' 
Mr.  Hom«T  .Vf.  Pri^",  .Marshall,  'IVxas;  .Mr 
H.  H.  I'roctor.  y\tlanta,  Ga. ;  ,Mr.  W.  O. 
I'lirv.i,.  La  CrtiHof.  Wis.;  .Mr.  H.  H.  Pyche, 
Vuriisim.  N«-b. ;  .Mr.  Archie  Ramsey,  Miami! 
Ha.;  .Mrs.  .lohn  R<-am.  P<rii,  Fnd.  ;  .MisH 
y^iiiH  .M.  Riser,  Okmnlg*-*..  r>kla. ;  ,Mr. 
|y<'wis  f'..  H«t,ring.  Jr.,  Sch«-nect«f| y,  N.  Y.  ; 
.Miss  .VI,'irgiir<t  |{.  Himmonx,  N<'wport,  U. 
I.  ;  .Mr.  P..  Sowbright,  Rehourt,  .V  I>  • 
Mr.  V  V  Htrorrg  M;,r,ford.  Kla.  ;  Mr.  Gn- 
^''  .    Wash.  ;    .Mr.  (',.   (). 

y.",,,  '  '.   England;   Mrs.  R. 

L.  VVHl);ir..,  IVru,  Ind.;  Mr.  T.  1).  Wiilln'.' 
lAim  Ang«-le»i,  <■;«!.;  fCev.  FranHs  Wafry 
Wnnt«   Arm,  GaI. 


Washable 

Fabrics 

For  Fall  1914 


Japanese  Crepe,  Kindergarten   Cloth   and  Fine 

Mercerized  Poplins — In  a  most  attractive  line  of  new 
colorings,  27  and  30  inches  wide,  at  25c.  a  yard. 

Cotton     Voiles— In   stripes   and  floral  effects,  38  inches 

wide,  at  25c.  yard. 

D.  &  J.  Anderson  Ginghams— We  carry  in  stock  at 
all  times  the  largest  assortment  of  these  high-grade  fabrics  in 
all  the  plain  shades,  stripes,  checks  and  plaids,  32  inches  wide, 
all  45c.  yard. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Poplin — A  charming  fabric,  very  silky 
in  appearance ;  will  drape  beautifully.  White,  Cream  and 
Colors.  36  inches  wide,  at  75c.  3-ard. 

Georgette  Crepe,  Silk  and  Cotton— A  fine,  heavy 
quality,  comes  also  in  White,  Cream  and  Colors,  36  inches 
wide,  at  $1.00  yard. 

Crepe  de  Chine,  Silk  and  Cotton— White,  Cream 
and  all  the  newest  French  shades,  36  inches  wide,  at  50c.  yard. 

Printed  Crepe  de  CAine— Exquisite  floral  patterns 
scattered  o-.-er  Wliite  or  Colored  backgroundSf  Will  make 
charming  evening  or  dancing  frocks ;  36  inches  wide,  at  75c. 
yard. 

Flannels,  Challies  and  Shirtings— Everything  desir- 
able in  quality,  design  and  coloring  is  included  in  our  present 
assortment. 

Satnples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon   &  Co, 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 

WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  POWER,. 
MAKE  COUNTRY  LIVING 

EFFICIENT,  HEALTHFUL,COMFORTABLE 

Give  service  equal  to  the  beat  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  PLANTS  in  cities.  Vacuum  Cleaning  Refrigerating, 
Washing  Machines,  Cream  Separators,  Churns,  etc.,  driven  from  one  engine  or  motor.  SiNrte,  Compact, 
EaiNOMicAL.  Last  a  life-time.  Any  size  from  a  cottage  to  a  palace.  Send  for  bulletin 50  on  any  subject 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO..  Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewane*,  lU. 
Factori**.  KEWANEE.  ILL.  tod  LANCASTER.  PA.       Brioch  Ollicci:  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO        DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


W.   A.   .S»lf<yKf<.   I' 


YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

Villi  li.ivc  ,1  right  to  iii<l(|)rii'lciK'c-,  hut  yoi'  imist  h;ivc  ,iii  honest 
purpose  to  earn  il.  M.iny  h.ivc  purpose,  ainliition  and  enerRy,  but 
llioroiiKh  (lirectioti  ami  iiilelllKent  help  must  be  supplied.  My  in- 
ftrueti'ifi  •iiipplies  the  tirsi,  and  our  Co-operation  Bureau  fuKills  llie 
Hccond.  IwirKC  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  both,  succeeding 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Invcntigatc  williout  prejudice,  this  oppor- 
tunity   lo 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and  rtcape  •alari' dtudifcfy  fnr  life.  II  you  have  an  idru  thai  thr  cnllcctlon 
buiiiirtt  ill  I  irach  il  ii  no!  talc,  lurc  and  diKiiifird  uh  u  bank,  iir  any  olhcr 
prxHtalik  hiitliirii,  you  arc  mlmakcii  and  I  will  prove  It,  II  you  carncaily  de- 
sire lo  Kci  ahead.  No  cmciilial  branch  of  buaincas  la  au  limillcaa,  nor  Icia 
crowded.  No  liuilneia  may  be  built  tu  lar|{c  without  invcalmcntuf  ciplliil.  I 
will  ifladlyieiid  you,  lor  (be  aikliiK 

"  Pointers  on  the  Collection  Business  " 

Il  may  mean  ronilorl  fur  lilr.  Il  rml  a  i:i<-  ji  ilr.il  niore.      VVtilr  (or  il  mow. 
AMF.RK.AN  (  f )l  I.KCTION  .SKRVK  K,  «25  .Slnlr  .Strnfl,  Dolrnil.  Mich. 
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The  University  .of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


work,  ullcr*  a! 
CUiU  by  corrcttj 


Fof     JeuilcJ     In- 
luroutluu    Mjjrtraa 


Med  Ycai       U.ofC.(Div.M  )CkicMo.lll- 


WHY  IMPtKIL  HtALTH  oi  t.yj  ji.d  jjuia  hy  con- 
iiLciiicri    III  iiulty  aiiU  supeiheated   tchool   fuoms,  and 
c«pu>uic  lu  icvete  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 

Florida's  Oldeit  College  At  Winter  Park 

Ihcy  cjii  live  uut  ul  iloura,  diM  huve  best  in:itrucliuii  uiij  care, 
at  leis  coit  than  at  hume?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pre»ion.  Ad,  Buniiietj — tennis,  £ol^  boalinj;,  tfymiiasium, 
ithleiics.  Ptes.  VV.  F.  BLACKMAV,  IV,  h  ,11.  1)  (oi.cr- 
lin.  Vjle,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Keier  lo  Hamillon  Holi,  Trustee. 

UNION   THtOLOCilCAr  StMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street. 
New  York  City 

Open    OQ    Ktfuul    teruid    to    Stu<)fnt«  of    All  i'hrUtian 
Buciitis.       Sevtfuiv-uiulh     War    bt*^ini»    Septeujbrr    30lh, 
I91i,  at  tbe  new  bitf,   Hroatiway  aud  120th  Street. 
Fur  catalogue,  ailUretta 

XUE  RKV.  t:HAKLKS  K.  CILLETT,  D.'D.. 

Deau  ot  StuJeutA, 

Broailway  at   120ih  Strt-el,  -  -  Nfw   York  City 

CALlluRMA.    Los  Atiifrlcs. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

Schooi  for  Aur:,ei.  Ttirce  years  learning  profession  -wiehoui  eX' 
ftnse  in  California's  beautitul  city.  Medical,  Surfirical.  Maternity, 
Eye  an*i  Har  DcpartnienLs.  inuslratetU)Ooklct  free.  Write  Med- 
ical L>trcctor.  AUo  a  (ew  young  iuen(Hi£h  School  i>Taduates) 
admitted  to  a  two  years*  course. 


STUDY  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE!!  I 

l-.uriiiic'.  W^r  has  ticatcd  unlimited  commercial i>ppor- 
lunttics  for  those  who  know  Spanish,  German, 
French  or  Italian.  Ilcaer  your  pM^ition  or  increase 
your  business.  Learn  a  iorci^n  language,  at  home,  in 
i  spare  moments,  easily,  quicklv ,  on  your  own  talking 
machine.  Gra^ipthisopportunitv.  Writeforparticuiara. 

Tbe  Language  Phooe  Method.  975  Putnam  Building,  2  W.  45tb  St.,  N.  Y 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 


*^  VITRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 
l»«i     '''      

tcch^n'fu^  of  t  .<j  i-'i^topLa;^.  tiii^Qt  i-T    Vrihur  l.<;«>as.  L-litt..r, 
.  -^^i        I'^iis  I'liuixii'LAT  ArTiii  it,      '.J  ''}>'ij«  (-'I'll/  v/iit  ''rco. 

^^      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

ilr.Lc^!^  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Th« 


Florence  Fleming  Noyes  School 

of  Rhythmic  Elxpression 

eming  Noyes  Jp^j^^jp^lg 


Florence  Fie 
Elise  Dufou 


Instruction   in   Rhythmic  Pan- 
tomime and  Dance 

Based  on  natural  movement  instead 
of  mere  motion 

Class  and  Private  Lessons 

57  West  Fifty-Seventh  St,  New  York 

In  the  summer  at  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  c3,ooo  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHODT  cliarge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  Ai  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Eox.  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.   WILLl.\M.S,    Inc.,    Rrnnzo   Foiimlr.v,   550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  y.  Write  for  illustrated  booUlet.  Free. 


Secretary  Bryan  has  evidently  revised 
the  adage  to  read.  "In  times  of  war  pre- 
pare for  peace."  Every  time  a  lull  comes 
in  emergency  legislation  be  pops  thru  a 
new  peace  treaty. — Nashville  JSuuthcrti 
Lumhcnnan. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


^m^ 


THE     INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 

Sir  Georf^e  Paish,  the  eminent  editor 
of  The  Statist,  of  London,  has  come  to 
this  country  with  Mr.  Basil  H.  Blackctt, 
a  British  Trca.sury  official,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  discussing  the  international 
financial  situation  with  Treasury  offi- 
cials at  Washington  and  financiers  in 
New  York.  Sir  George,  since  the  war 
began,  has  been  acting  as  adviser  of  tho 
British  Treasury,  and  his  visit  here 
has  undoubtedly  a  semi-official  char- 
acter. 

Sir  George's  mission  has  presumably 
to  do  with  the  crucial  problem  of  the 
payment  of  our  debts  to  Europe.  We 
want  to  pay  our  debts  promptly  and 
fully  and  we  shall,  but  the  question  is 
how  it  can  be  done  without  .so  depletin;^ 
our  national  gold  supply  as  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  capital  we  need  for  our 
own  purposes. 

Our  foreign  debts  are  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  taken  care  of  by  our 
exports,  chiefly  of  raw  materials.  In  the 
present  condition  of  this  export  trade 
are  to  be  found  both  the  discouraging 
and  the  encouraging  factors  in  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  government  figures  for  our  ex- 
port trade  for  September  throw  a  strong 
light  on  this  point.  Our  exports  of 
breadstuff s  for  the  past  month  amount- 
ed to  over  $45,000,000.  as  against  not 
quite  $18,000,000  a  year  ago,  an  in- 
crease of  over  150  per  cent.  It  is  evi- 
dently our  mission,  and  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  feed  the  nations  of 
Europe.  As  we  do  it,  we  will  build  up  a 
credit  balance  abroad  which  will  go  far 
to  pay  those  debts  which  we  must  not 
and  will  not  repudiate. 

But  the  September  figures  show  the 
other  side  of  the  shield  as  well.  Our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  amounted  to  just  under 
$6,000,000.  In  September  of  last  year 
they  were  $65,000,000.  This  is  a  drop  of 
nearly  ninety-two  per  cent.  While  dur- 
ing the  month  our  credit  situation 
abroad  gained  $27,000,000  over  last 
year  because  of  breadstuffs,  it  lost 
nearly  $60,000,000  because  of  cotton. 

Will  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton 
speedily  increase?  Will  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  foodstuffs  continue  to  grow? 
And  how  fast?  The  answers  to  those 
questions — answers  veiled  in  the  mists 
of  the  future — are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  our  national  well-being. 

A  third  factor  of  great  weight  is  the 
question  of  American  securities  held 
abroad.  When  the  Stock  Exchange  re- 
opens, will  there  be  a  rush  of  liquidation 
from  abroad?  Sir  George  Paish  is  re- 
ported as  having  said  on  landing  that 
he  sees  no  reason  for  expecting  such 
heavy  liquidation.  But  the  possibility 
hangs  like  a  storm  cloud  over  Wall 
Street,  and  turns  every  eye  toward 
Washington,  where  the  Interstate  Coni- 


nuMce  (Commission  is  reopening  the  rail- 
way rate  case.  Of  one  thing  the  finan- 
cial world  is  assured.  A  favorable  de- 
cision by  the  Commission  on  the  plea  of 
the  railways  for  the  once  refused  ad- 
vance in  rates  would  bo  a  welcome  bul 
wark  against  the  dread  flood  of  foreign 
selling.  Will  the  favorable  decision  be 
forthcoming? 

This  is  the  array  of  question  marks 
that  Wall  Street  is  facing.  Meanwhile 
there  is  slow  but  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  general  tone  of  things.  vJen- 
eral  confidence  has  not  yet  arrived,  but 
the  first  mood  of  black  despondency  is 
slipping  away. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

A  correspondent  in  Colorado  writes 
to  take  us  to  task  for  something  we  said 
in  the  issue  of  October  5.  His  words  are 
these,  "You  sharply  criticize  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  for  using  his 
official  position  to  restrain  the  banks 
from  oppressing  the  people." 

With  all  respect  to  our  correspondent, 
we  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  words 
of  ours  to  which  he  presumably  refers 
are  these,  "It  is  regrettable  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have 
made  publicly  an  accusation  which  was 
based  on  erroneous  information." 

This  is  hardly  sharp  criticism,  and 
we  are  sure  that  Mr.  McAdoo  would  be 
the  quickest  to  acknowledge  its  justice. 

We  have  always  liked  Mr.  McAdoo. 
When  he  came  to  New  York  and  with 
splendid  imagination  and  energy  put 
under  the  Hudson  River  the  tunnels 
which  now  connect  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  which  have  made  the  ferry- 
boats on  that  stream  well  nigh  obsolete 
as  carriers  of  passengers,  we  liked  him. 
When  he  put  into  practise  in  the  Hud- 
son Tunnels  his  conviction,  entirely  nev; 
in  the  rapid  transit  experience  of  New 
York  City,  that  the  term  public  service 
meant  exactly  what  it  said,  the  service 
of  the  public,  our  liking  increased.  We 
liked  his  paraphrase  of  the  cynical 
motto  attributed  to  one  of  New  York's 
pioneers  in  railway  management,  "The 
Public  Be  Pleased." 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  in  the  Government's  deal- 
ing with  matters  financial  the  public  in- 
terest is  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

But  in  this  particular  case  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo spoke  too  quickly,  and  in  making 
an  accusation  founded  on  erroneous  in- 
formation, he  made  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take. He  was  quick  to  acknowledge  the 
mistake  when  he  found  it  out,  and  i"or 
that  we  like  him.  But  in  his  high  pc*'*!- 
tion,  he  ought  to  have  been  paiiistaking- 
ly  careful  to  ntako  sure  that  his  criti- 
cism was  justified  before  ho  uttered  it. 
This  is  a  critical   time  in   tho  finattcial 
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By  feeding  your  family  meat  substi- 
tutes and  otiier  vegetable  substances, 
you  can  enricli  your  table  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  Miss  Lenna  Frances 
Cooper — Chief  Dietitian  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  leading  vegetarian 
institution  of  the  world — tells  you  ho*v 
to  do  this  in  a  book  of  over  700  recipes 
for  vegetable,  fruit,  nut  and  cereal 
dishes. 

The  New  Cookery 

Includes  delicious  soups  —  entrees  —  stews  — 
roasts  —  salads  —  puddings  —  pies — pastries — 
frozen  desserts — breads  and  many  other  appe- 
tizing breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner  and  supper 
dishes — 300  reading  pages  with  many  full-page 
illustrations  all  printed  on  fine  book  paper  and 
bound  in  red  library  cloth  with  title  in  gold. 
If  you  wish  to  feed  your  family  for  effi- 
ciency —  scientifically  —  the  most  nourishing 
food  at  least  possible  cost,  send  $1.50  (check 
or  money  order)  at  once  for  a  copy  of  "The 
New  Cookery."  You  take  no  risk.  If  you 
are  not  wholly  ple3>ed  and  satisfied  with  the 
book,  you  may  return  it  and  we  will  promptly 
refund  your  money.    Order  NOW.    Address— 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 


310  West  Main  Street 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers? 

Keep  your  Notes,    Mort^i^es,    Insunr-e    Policies   and   valuable 
papers  in  a   ii-.rier  N>w    Document  File.       WilJ  last  a  lifetime. 


Madeoi  .  j-Ti, -,...- .-■.  .-.  liiclirfs^  l^-ather,  ]^  ^'rons;  inanila  pockets, 

4>6    X   \%%  in..    With   metal  ejrlcis.        Cord    allows    expansion. 

Gitarnnteed  Sati.fnctry  or  Monty  Returned. 

A.  C.  BARLER  MFa  CO.,  60  W.Lake  St..  Chicago 


The  Deaf 

Hear 


Write  f'.r  oar 
bi«    Ir.iro- 
ductoryf^f 
f  fT  on  the 

laf-tr-"-.- 
c  n  t  :  fi  o 

h'--ir.n-/  in-      , 

8t.rurn''i*.  tV;^>  %^ 

p«;rf'j<;twJ  l')A  M'xlul 

New  8-Tone  Mears  Elar  Phone 

F,K;nTf>n<-!  in  <f!K  I'-nt,   F.l';iri'   tin,.;;    ;,■•.    r,.,v/.Tfljl, 

'  '       '  '   Uint'Au-*  hi-lt/^ufii^t'/ur  f'-r- 

'-■  Ui«  *-lfif:f'TH-/  ijI  our  w»-ll 

rr__,_-^  T^..^^!  •'''^^  trtUt/iUr^rt  frrrmour  i^^inYffrk  ntflrti 
rreO  »ric»l  ^n  tri.l  at  <,iir  -.nH-ram,  T' «t  tt  fr<i  15 
,1  ,  I>  r',    '  1  f    •'''  'fp'/  if    y'»'l  li't    not  •//■■xrA   f',  V.     i,  If.     Kany 

/,  ','1  wm^i,  »t  till,  J^/W'  .ryr,r''0 

Ihlse/Hwanrl  tfin  rl'.KK. 


REAL   ESTATE 


Ii'I'lR  HI''1\IT  "  '"m'-rid,  Horifla,  nritt  to  llic 
■  ^'■*  »»^*-<i^  *  Ho,, I  Ormond  of  che  flaglrr  Kaac 
c  ot'i  «v.».m;  rr,„^,,inf]y  furniihrd,  linrn,  tilvrr  and  china; 
'  H  balhn;   5  »rrrarit«'  b<;d-rw>mi  and 

tf..     Alto  on*  •mailer  houie.     Dr. 
...,,.     ',r.,.,r,f)  Kca^',    Ha, 

FrWE  WIBCOJJSIK  FARMS  for  «»I^  of  nil   h|//.|| 

.     •     i>rU-fn.       'ftiff     »r<-     sfnonK     tin-    fliicM     In     th<» 

'ff     Wl.f',rr»!lr',     Hu-    s'.ll     In    very     pr'i<tii>'llv<-, 

ire.    nil   tii«   rnliifHll   In 

'if    f'orii,    wIh'IiI,    rye, 

■  fiilfa,    friilt     nnil     vi'jf''- 

■'I    fn-nr    '(irrrr'licd,    nr-lioolii 

'  it   nrc    Tcrjr    n-Hpi'irrnlili-    imrl 

iiii'l    lilt  In  riff    In    flv   yi-nrx   at 

'  C'lUii-  »t  oriM-  nn^   riink<-  y/nir 

■'"        "■    ■'•/!■  Jii»(   lh<'  fnrrri  yoii  nn-   IxokliiK 

<  Unrt.    l,nuiU-r    nnrl    fi'/fnr   <'riiri(intiy,    Ororit/i, 


world.  It  is  preeminently  a  time  for  co- 
operation and  mutual  understanding? 
amonp^  those  who  must  work  out  the 
financial  problems  arising  out  of  the 
Great  War.  Hasty  and  ill-founded  criti- 
cism was  never  more  to  be  avoided. 

THE  AMERICAS 

The  National  City  Bank  has  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a  periodical 
entitled  "The  Americas,"  which  it  is 
hoped  "will  be  of  assistance  in  bring- 
ing the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  and  South  America  closer  to- 
gether, and  to  provide  an  instrument 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  regarding 
the  aims  and  projects  of  Pan-American 
commerce. 

To  the  first  issue,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, Mr.  Frank  G.  Vanderlip,  the 
President  of  the  bank,  contributes  an 
article  on  "Opportunities  and  Responsi- 
bilities of  Trade  Expansion,"  which 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  one  who 
is  seriously  interested  in  the  undoubted 
opportunity  for  the  extension  of  Amer- 
ican trade  which  exists  in  the  "other 
America." 

Some  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Van- 
derlip makes  are  worth  especial  em- 
phasis. 

As  a  people  we  have  not  a  highly  devel- 
oped genius  for  foreign  trade.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment at  home  has  been  and  still  is  so 
great,  the  things  that  are  directly  at  hand 
for  us  to  do  are  so  many,  and  the  home 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  our  cap- 
ital have  been  so  attractive  that  we  have 
been  satisfied  to  see  other  nations  take  the 
place  in  foreign  trade  that  we  might  have 
occupied.  Our  scale  of  wages  has  been  on 
a  plane  that  has  made  competition  with 
European  markets  difficult.  Our  failure  to 
develop  American  shipping  has  been  a  bar- 
rier. The  lack  of  direct  banking  relation- 
ships and  the  consequent  necessity  of  clear- 
ing nearly  all  commercial  transactions  thru 
old  world  centers  has  been  a  serious  ob- 
stacle.  .   .   . 

We  may  as  well  understand  at  the  very 
threshold  that  we  are  not  to  enter  upon  an 
cjisy  conquest.  There  are  serious  diflScul- 
tics  inherent  in  our  own  national  charnc- 
ter,  industrial  conditions  and  political  at- 
titude. There  are  difficulties  in  the  deprest 
financial  position  in  which  we  find  many  of 
iinr  South  American  noighbf)rs  and  in  the 
fact  that  their  i)oint  of  view  in  commer- 
fial  matters  is  in  many  instances  at  a  dif- 
ferent angle  from  our  own.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  while  the  ability  of  our  own 
great  competitors  in  these  markets  has 
been  seriously  hampered  for  the  time  be- 
ing, those  abilities  in  the  past  liave  been 
demonstrated  to  be  in  many  ways  su[)erior 
to  our  own.  and  there-  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  permanently  relinquish 
their  efforts  to  hold  the  lion's  share  of  this 
imfiortant  trade. 

Whoever  thinks  to  accomplish  great  re- 
sults in  this  field  witli  ease,  without  Hpecinl 
prefjjiration,  and  witlK)Ut  great  patience 
and  sincere  ;ind  cf>fifiiMied  effort  to  master 
th<'  diflieidlies  of  the  fii-jd,  is  certain  (>(  dis- 
appoiiitrnent.    .    .    . 

We  will  have  to  do  more,  however,  than 
merely  to  sell  our  goorls  in  ii  hospilable 
ni!ir-ket.  The  life  of  ff>reign  trade  is  thi'  ex- 
eharige  of  commodities,  and  we  itiiist  use 
our  f-arnest  endeavors  on  both  sides  of  the 
foreign   trade  sheet. 

I'lit  more  than  that.  If  we  arc  to  take 
really  first  place  in  commercial  rebition- 
Mhi|»M  with  Month  America,  we  will  have  to 
nHsiime  the  reHjtonsiliility  ultiiriately  of 
financing  many  dfvc|r)i)ing  entcwprises, 
Hontli  Amcricji  nr^cd^'  ciqiital,  as  we  have 
neerled  capital,  ffcrcloforf?  J'/iiroi)e  has  bei-n 
n  rheapcr  market  for  cafdtal  than  the 
tfnited  Htates.  and  (lie  capital  has  natur- 
ally flowed  from  there,  while  the  arl vantage 
tli;it     fully    to    the    crerlllor    Inm    b<!en    tiieirs. 


ArimlL  HAND 

HERE  they  are— fountain  pens  that 
contain  the  big  ideas  in 

present  day  fpuntain  pen  effi- 
ciency. Just  consider  the  follow- 
ing exclusive  features,  plus  the 
Lucky  Curve — the  invention  that 
took  the  leak  out  of  fountain  pens. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

\[j  Parker  Transparent  Pen 

Tells  at  a  glance  when  pen  needs  refilling. 
Look  right  through  transparent  barrel  and 
see  how  the  Lucky  Curve  drains  back  the  ink. 

(5)  The  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety 
A  real  safety  pen — you  can  carry  it  in  any 
pocket,  purse  or  traveling  bag,  in  any  posi- 
tion, and  it  cannot  leak  or  smear  your  fingers. 
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The  Parker  New  "Press 
the  Button"  Self -Filler 


No  projections,  outside  mechanism,  or  open- 
ings through  the  side.    To  load,  simply  press 
the  button  and  pen  fills  in  two  seconds. 
Over  200  tlylet—  i  5000  dea  leri—ca  ta  /og  on  rcq  tied 

Parker  Pen  Compnny,  108  Mill  St.,  Janesville, Wi*. 

6.1,   IIIkIi   llolliorii,   l.oiiiloM,   VV.   ('.;N(>.ur>  llroiltjacli!,  Co- 

SorihuKijii,   Doniiiark;  (alio,  K«vpti   Now    YoiU  Uutall 
tore,  Woolworlli  liiillilint?. 


«OIB^^  Do   You  Want  to  Know 

ffivj      HOW  TO  DEVELOP 

VITALITY,  ENERGY,  ENDURANCE 

NERVE  STRENCTII.  MIJ.SCIII.AR  STRENGTH 

PERFECT  PHYSIQUE  ? 

Mv  I'KI  I'    IiiKiKS.    "Tlio   Wlivs  of  Kxor- 

l'l»(!":uif|    "TllCl     KIlHl     Mini     LllHt     IjMW     of 

I'hyHlciU  Ciiltui-e,"  kII  yi.n,  M  vi"i  .ur  w™k 
•  M-  tiiidcrdrvrloprd,  lunv  l(i  (;ruw  slinin;:  tf  strdiit;, 
Im.w  (ri  ^;row  slruritffr.  *I'Iu-v  rjipl.iln  Imvv  to  clo- 
V'  Irij,  ilia  Iinms  illid  IIIIIKI  Ir,  IIk*  slrnliy  Ilflirl  ;iiul 
\ii'*'roiiH  fliifcntlfm  —  111  slifirt,  Imw  to  iniiirovo 
Ii'mIiIi  iltul  Hlrrri^lh  Illtrin,illv  J.'l  wril  as  rxtrr  ii.illy. 
•.M.I  TO  llAV— N(lU'-(.,r  III."..-  MU'.l'.  aoOKS. 
Iii.j.inr  4.:.  in  fit.imim  t.j  .  ..v.-r  i.n'il.ii,'n. 

I'uni.'    ir    w    'riTUH 

I  I  '•  r 'I  M-  „     v-.,ilc  City 

Till'  Mi-ilisli  I'lirliiiiiient  has  i)cen  pro- 
rogiie<l,  but  the  Aiiiericiin  ('ongrtiss  iH 
afraid  to  iidionrii  becaiise  id'  (he  wai".  -  ;SV. 
l/iiiiis  llliihr  Ihmiucral, 
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The 

Independent 

for 

Christmas 


Why  not  send  a 
subscription  to  THE 
INDEPENDENT  to 
each  of  your  friends, 
instead  of  tramping 
from  store  to  store 
thru  jostling  crowds 
trying  to  secure 
appropriate  gifts 
for  your  friends. 
Just  send  us  their 
names  and  addresses 
with  your  check,  and 
we  will   do  the   rest. 

An  attractive 
Christmas  card  will 
be  mailed  to  each  of 
your  friends,  an- 
nouncing the  gift, 
and  the  name  of  the 
giver.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  have 
one  of  these  an- 
nouncements bear- 
ing the  name  of  the 
person  who  orders 
the  subscription,  as 
well  as  our  special 
Christmas  number, 
in  the  hands  of  the 
recipient  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Many  thousands  of 
orders  will  be  re- 
ceived between  now 
and  Christmas. 
Kindly  send  your 
subscriptions  now  to 
avoid  the  usual 
Christmas  rush.  The 
easiest  way,  in  this 
case,  is  the  best  way. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTF.D  BY  \V.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


I 


This  department  of  The  Independent 
u'ill  undertake  tu  furniah  on  the  requent 
of  readers  any  information  reapectnig 
the  buainenn  -jf  insurance  and  the  coni- 
paniea  trannaiting  it  ivhich  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  patfs 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  tip 
for  all,  except  in  so  fur  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  tho  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. AddresH  all  communicationn 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

SECURITY  OF  OUR  FOREIGN 
COMPANIES 

Replying:  to  the  criticisms  of  a  reader 
who  bases  his  conclusions  on  a  series 
of  unfounded  statements  promulfjated 
and  circulated  by  the  management  of 
a  small  domestic  casualty  company,  to 
the  f^eneral  effect  that  there  is  risk  in 
buying  the  policies  of  foreiprn  insurance 
companies  transacting:  business  in  this 
country,  we  wish  to  say  most  emphat- 
ically that  the  public  need  have  no  mis- 
fjivinj^s  on  this  point.  This  assurance  is 
particularly  applicable  in  connection 
with  all  the  foreiprn  companies  repru- 
larly  admitted  by,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of,  the  state  insurance  depart- 
ments. We  understand  that  the  domes- 
tic company  mentioned  above  has  made, 
among  others,  the  following  assertion: 

ForolKn  companies  are  required  to  de- 
[losit  witli  some  state  or  states  the  sum  of 
.^t^OO.OOO  before  they  are  allowed  to  operate 
here.  This  is  the  only  condition  imi)osed  by 
law  on  foreign  casualty  companies  and  this 
is  the  only  security  bark  of  the  vast  busi- 
ness transacted.  Any  and  all  other  assets 
owned  and  held  here  are  subject  to  removal 
or  recall  at  the  whim  of  alien  company  of- 
ficials. 

Excepting  the  statement  made  in  the' 
first  sentence  of  this  quotation,  it  is 
wholly  wrong.  Domestic  companies  are 
required  by  law  to  have  a  capital,  the 
minimum  amount  of  which  is  specified, 
before  they  may  commence  business; 
foreign  companies  coming  here  must 
make  a  deposit  corresponding  to  the 
native  company's  capital.  Nor  is  this 
deposit  "the  only  condition  imposed  by 
law  on  the  foreign  .  .  .  companies," 
for,  just  as  do  all  the  domestic  com- 
panies, they  are  required  to  maintain 
ample  reserves  to  cover  all  their  liabili- 
ties. They  are  not  permitted  to  remove 
or  recall  any  assets  held  here.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  quote  from  a  notice  issued 
in  August  by  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance of  the  State  of  New  York,  fol- 
lowing the  precipitation  of  hostilities  in 
Europe.  He  said: 

Under  a  provision  of  the  trust  instru- 
ment, you  will  note  that  no  secin-ities  de- 
posited with  tlie  trustees  may  be  released 
or  transferred  to  the  company  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  In  this  connection  it  see!ns 
desirable  to  advise  that  the  Department 
holds  that  the  trustee  or  trustees  cannot 
release  any  securities  or  casli,  other  than 
interest  earnings,   to  the  manager  or  inan- 


agcis   for  any  |>ur|>i)Me  other  than  to  meet 
liiitid   StiiteH  claims. 

Pn  the  face  of  this  ruling  the  hostile 
criticism  of  a  small  competitor  goes  to 
pieces,  and  becomes  an  evidence  of  man- 
agerial ignorance  not  often  found  in 
American  insurance  offices. 

There  are  .seven  foreign  casualty 
companies  tran.sacting  a  direct  business 
with  American  policyholders:  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Assurance  Corporation, 
London;  Frankfort  General  Insurance 
Company,  F>ankfort-on-Main,  Ger- 
many; General  Accident  Fire  &  Life 
Assurance  Corporation,  Perth,  Scot- 
land; London  Guarantee  &  Acci- 
dent Company,  London;  London  & 
Lancashire  Guarantee  &  Accident 
Company,  Toronto,  Canada;  Ocean  Ac- 
cident &  Guarantee  Corporation,  Lon- 
don; Zurich  General  Accident  &  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Corporation,  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  The  first  six  have  cash 
deposits  in  this  country  of  $250,000 
each;  the  Zurich  has  $500,000.  Each 
has  a  good  surplus  over  total  liabili- 
ties. The  combined  assets,  liabilities  and 
net  surpluses  of  the  seven  are  as  fol- 
lows: Assets,  $23,018,138;  liabilities, 
$15,918,605;  surplus,  $7,099,533.  And, 
as  we  have  learned  on  the  authority  of 
the  Insurance  Department  of  New 
York,  these  funds  (excepting  interest 
earnings)  cannot  be  removed  by  any  of 
the  trustees  or  officials  of  the  companies 
without  the  consent  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Insurance. 

NOT  AN  UNUSUAL  CASE 

The  information  following  is  in  an- 
swer to  a  reader  (S.  H.  V.) ,  at  Jamaica, 

N.  Y.: 

The  only  existing  corporation  doing 
business  under  the  title,  American 
Union  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  a 
small  assessment  organization  located 
at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  American  Union  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  organized  and 
commenced  business  in  1894,  reinsured 
its  policies  in  the  Security  Trust  and 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  February  18,  1901.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  American  Union 
on  December  31,  1900,  was  as  follows: 
total  admitted  assets,  $251,110.86;  total 
liabilities  on  policyholders'  account, 
$273,565;  deficit,  $22,454.14.  On  Janu- 
ary 10,  1903,  Albert  B.  Ovitt,  New  York 
City,  was  appointed  i*eceiver. 

The  Security  Trust  and  Life  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  incorporated  in  1871,  and 
commenced  business  in  1895.  For  a 
while  the  prestige  of  Robert  E.  Patti- 
son,  who  was  one  of  the  few  Democrats 
to  be  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who,  succeeding  his  retirement 
from  that  office,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Security  Trust  and  Life,  ad- 
vanced the  fortunes  of  the  company; 
but  it  was  at  last  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  field. 
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TRAVEL 


Peninsular   &    Oriental  S. 

N.  Co.  frequent  sailings, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. Winter  Toursinlndia. 
Round  World  Tours.  Forful! 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


•'FLORIDA  BY  SEA." 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  .  .  S43.30  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  S37  SO  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .       .       $33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

Fine  steamers.  Best  service. 

Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Scud  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  p.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


T§Bermuaa 

Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlantic   Coast  BesortB 

Toors  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Low^est  Rates 

Twin  Screw  8.  8.  "BERMXTDIAN."  10.518  tons  dis- 
placement. Electnc  fans,  wireiess  telezraphy.  Fastest, 
ne'west  nnd  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bermuda  vrithout  transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 
A.   E.   OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  S.  S. 
Co.,  Ltd..  29  Broadway,  New  York.     THOS.   COOK 
8c  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 

RirSJE   TREE    IIVIV 

THE  INN  IN  THE   PINES 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  8 

Albert  A.  Leroy,  Prop. 

LAKEHURST  .  N.    J. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Brotdway"  Can  from  Crand  Ceolral  Depot 
7th  ATCoae  Cirt  from  Pcnntrlvaoia  Slatioa 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
Firit-Clait 

Rates 
Reasonable 

vvltti 
Ufitfi 
and  up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Form»!rly  wi»h  Hotol  Imprrial 


«HOirr-«TORY  wRiriNO 


THK  It'. 


fl'l'I  rrMM 

"I  II 'Mil. 


Its  business  was  taken  over  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  Company  at 
the  end  of  1906.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  Security  Life  and  Trust,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1906,  was:  total  admitted  assets. 
$2,912,135.91;  total  liabilities  (includ- 
ing capital  stock  of  $500,000),  $3,135,- 
096.33.  As  the  capital  was  policyhold- 
ers' security,  however,  there  was  a  net 
surplus  of  $277,039.58.  The  statutory 
resei've  maintained  by  the  company  for 
the  protection  of  its  policies  at  the  time 
of  its  retirement  was  $2,502,889.  This 
sum  was  probably  paid  over  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  for  assum- 
ing the  Security's  policy  liabilities.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart- 
ment's report  for  1906,  we  find  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  charged: 
"Ledger  assets,  other  than  premiums, 
received  from  other  companies  for  as- 
suming their  risks,  $2,614,768.66,"  and 
we  conclude  that  this  includes  the  sum 
received  from  the  Security. 

In  1909  the  Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  also  acquired  the  stock  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Washington  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  the  assets  of 
which  were  $21,773,364.  On  December 
31,  1913,  the  admitted  assets  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  were  $23,810,617;  its 
net  surplus,  $869,362. 

If  our  correspondent  holds  a  policy 
issued  by  the  American  Union  and  that 
policy  was  in  force  at  the  time  the  com- 
pany was  reinsured  in  the  Security  Life 
and  Trust,  he  may  secure  desirable  in- 
formation by  addressing  the  Pittsburgh 
Life  and  Trust  Company,  Sixth  street 
and  Liberty  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

If  there  is  a  policy  equity  involved 
in  this  matter  it  serves  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
well  established  life  companies.  Here  is 
perhaps  a  case  in  which  a  risk  past 
thru  the  fortunes  of  two  poorly  con- 
ducted companies  and  twice  suffered  the 
reinsurance  process.  The  best  in  life  in- 
surance is  not  too  good  for  any  man. 

NOTES  AND  ANSWERS 
S.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. — Writes  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  only  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  It  is  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion and  excellently  managed. 

O.  B.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  com- 
pany has  a  small  surplus  and  may  be- 
come thoroly  established.  You  have  the 
facts  and  must  u.se  your  judgment.  Sec 
closing  paragraph  to  article  "Not  An 
Unusual  Case,"  in  this  issue. 

A  policyholder  in  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  filed  an  action  against  the 
president  and  secrftary,  alleging  fraurl- 
ulent  practises,  and  demanding  that  the; 
hook.s  of  the  company  be  produced  in 
court. 

The  national  as.sociation  of*  state 
insurance  commis.sioner.H  recently  held 
their  annual  convention  at  Asheville, 
North  fJarolina,  the  HCHsions  lasting 
three  days.  .John  S.  Darst,  Insurani-e 
•'lommiKHJoncr  of  Wi-st  Virginia,  wan 
i-\i-c\.i't\  prcsiilent  for  the  ensuing  year. 
!•'.  It.  McMaHtcr,  Insurance  Commis- 
sionr-r  of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen 
Hccretary. 


Filing  Efficiency 

at  Low  Cost 


$J325 

Freiglit 
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Y/^  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

is  built  for  serrice.  You  will  admire  its  unique, 
labor-and-material-saving-  constructional  features. 
All  vital  parts  are  amply  strong. 

Files  20,000  Letters  on  Edge 

f  or  quickest  reference.  Lettersheld  vertically  by  self- 
locking  fellow  blocks.  Drawers  roll  freely  on  in- 
destructible Roller  Bearings.  Drawers  are  dust- 
proof.  The  thirty  frame  joints  are  interlocked, 
glued  and  secured  with  bo  screws.  Almost  wear- 
proof. Handsomely  finished.  Golden,  Natural  or 
Weathered  Oak.  3-Drawer  Size  $11.25 — 2-Drawer 
Size  $8.00. 


Swinging 
Desk  Stand 


for  typewriter,    card    index, 

adding  machines,etc.  Attachable 

to  either  side  of  any  style  desk. 

Oak  top,  14x18  in.,  on  strong,  black 

enanielea  frame.      Swings  or  locks 

with  one  twist  of  lever. 

delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

Get  CataloRs  and  Booklet— "Filing  Suggestions" 

— helpful  in  any  ollice. 

The   'f/^^   Manufacturing    Co. 

61  Union  Street  Monroe,  Michigan 

■>  Heir  Xorh-  O/firc — 7<5  ./o/iu  Street 

nude  in  Cnniidn  by  the  Kiicrlitel  Fura.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ont. 


TEACHERS 

The  Independent  is  being  used  in 
a  rapidly  iiicrcasiiig  number  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  all  over  the 
country.  More  than  three  Inindrcd 
school.s  have  ordered  copies  during 
the  first  month  of  tlii.s  school  year. 

It  is  used  hy  progres.sive  teachers 
of  all  grades  from  the  eiRlith  grade 
of  the  Grammar  School  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Send  for  free  booklet  giving  letters 
from  some  of  the  .Schools  where  The 
liidepeiideMt  is  heing  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  study  of  l'".ii>.;lis!i,  Pnlilic 
•Speaking,  Oral  Composilion,  Rhetoric 
and  .Siii)plenieiitary  Reading. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  St.  New  York 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Exclusive    Designs   in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126    West   42d   Street 
I    New  York  City 


Yamanaka 
&  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


OSAKA 
KIOTO 


SHANGHAI 
PEKING 


LONDON 
BOSTON 


^  Artistic  flower  dishes  in  plain 
white  and  famous  crackle  wares 
for  Japanese  artistic  flower  ar- 
rangement. 

Catahi^nr  on  application 


Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  the  market.  Plots  criticised.  Sliort  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  suitable  for  pliotoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

iRex  ILfterarp  JBurcau 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  BuildioK.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 


losores  Acainst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  In  1842, 
was  preceded  liy  a  stock  eoiupuny  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  eimseiit  of  the  stoclcholders,  \<\ 
the  .\tlaiitic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  hoiius  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   two  years. 

During  Its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  insured  property 
to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  piemiiims  thereon  to 

the  extent  of 282,298,429.80 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         141, 507, 550. .SO 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,060.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  (luring  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN,   Pres. 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT.   VIce-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.     FAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 
G.     STANTON     FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


IN  THE  DI.'^TRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
— In  Bankruptcy.— In  the  matter  of  S.  M.  B.  RUB- 
BER CO.,  Bankrupt.— Chas.  Shongood,  U.  S.  .Auc- 
tioneer for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Y'ork  in 
Bankruptcy,  sells  Monday,  October  26,  1914,  by 
order  of  the  court,  at  12:30  p.  m.,  at  Keyport, 
N.  J.,  assets  of  the  above  bankrupt,  consisting  of 
real  estate  and  machinery  and  fixtures  used  for 
mannfactnring  rubber  goods,  also  raw  and  finished 
materials,  fixtures,  furniture,  oftice  furnituri>,  etc. 
Scaled  bids  will  be  opened  at  12  noon.  October  26, 
and   auction   sale  starts  at   12.30   p.    m. 

WILLIAM   S.    CREEVEY,    Trustee. 
MACGRANE   COXR,   Woolworth   Bldg., 

Referee   in   Kankruptev. 
EDWARD   B.    LEVY,   200   Fifth   Ave.:    BII.DKR    & 
BILDER,    Newark,    N.   J.,    Attys.    for  Trustee. 


PEBBLES 


.Inst    iinit{;iii<>     what 
liociii.s  uiii.'st  look  liku  !- 


till'     Itiissiiiii     war 
'Vuliiinliia  State. 


AftiT  all,  w«'  hav(>  no  coinplaiiit  that  the 
Atlaiiti<'  is  ;MMM)  niili'w  wiiU*.-    /^o.s  AiiucIch 

Am  w<>  uiKlorHtnnd  th(>  (liK|>atch<>H,  tho  en- 
emy is  till'  only  one  wiio  iiscn  liiiiii  (iiiiii  liiil- 
k't8.  -  i'lt'niiijt)   lli'iiild. 

'I'll.'   full   I'lTi'cts  of  will-  will   not  be  foil 
iiniil    .Moiitc  Carlo  dcclaii's  a   nioratoriiini. 
W'unhinijtun   I'unt. 

This  KiiiK  (Ji'oiKi'  thanks  the  coIomIi's  fur 
their     liel|).     It     was    ililjei-eut     ill     177(J. 
S  1)1  iny field   liejmilicuti. 

Col.  William  JeiiiiiiiKs  Rrynn,  Into  of  the 

Second    Neiiraska    N'oiiiiileers,    sees   the   end 
of  niilitai'ism. — I'hilddcltiliia  Record. 

"This  war  ean't  last  r<»i'('ver,"  tho  <'<)ttnn 
fjrowers  arc  assured.  Hiil,  unhappily,  neith- 
er can  tho  cotton  Ki'owers.  -f/'o/M»i/i((( 
State. 

On  tho  road  from  Uerliii  to  St.  I'eteis- 
liiii-K,  ten  centuries  of  civilisation.  l''inder 
please  notify  Iloyalty,  Hox  'S.i,  EuHtern 
lleiiiis|)here. — Life. 

Tho  ombattlod  armies  are  novor  so  busy 
tbat  a  s(|uad  <'Mnii(>t  he  det.'iclied  for  the 
duty  of  arrestiii};  Richard  I  larding  Davis. 
— New  York  American. 

"Did  you  put  in  fresh  water  for  the  K"Id- 
fish.   AlaryV" 

"No,  mum,  thay  ain't  drunk  up  what  I 
gave  them  yesterday." — Princeton  Tif/er. 

Fears  are  becomiiiK  general  tluit  tlie  real 
inwardness  of  tiie  l^uropean  war  will  not 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated  until  the  Kradu- 
ntinj;  exercizes  next  June. —  Washington 
Post. 

Examining  Admiral  (to  naval  candidate) 

—  Xow   mention   three  great   admirals. 
Candidate — Drake,     Nelson     and — I     beg 

your  pardon,  sir ;  I  didn't  (juite  catch  your 
name. — Punch. 

Wo  never  appreciated  how  rare  was  the 
quality  of  the  foresight  exercized  by  mir 
forefathers  in  emigrating  from  Europe  (]  lite 
so  keenly  as  at  the  present  time. — Wahash 
Plain  Dealer. 

"What  do  you  charge  for  your  rooms?" 
"Five  dollars  up." 

"Rut  Fm  a  student " 

"Then  it's  five  dollar-s  down." 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Magistrate — Can't  this  case  be  settled 
out  of  court? 

Mulligan — Sure,  sure.  That's  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  your  Honor,  when  the 
police  interfered. — Brooklyn  Life. 

After  a  woman's  husband  begins  to  do 
well  steadily,  .she  begins  thinking  of  em- 
ploying a  maid.  And  the  very  highest  am- 
bition of  a  woman  with  a  maid  is  to  have 
a  private  chapel. — U.  H.  Howe's  Monthly. 

Soph — I  hear  they  have  canned  the 
dean. 

Fresh — W^hat  dean? 
Soph — Sardine  I 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

"Willy,  is  your  father  a  rich  man?" 
"No,  Sallie,  he  is  a  professor,  so  I  can  be 
educated   for   nothing." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing ;  my  father  is  a  min- 
ister, and  I  can  be  good  for  nothing." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Of  course  Fm  for  progress  and  such, 

P.ut   Fll   tell  you  this: 
Fnever  could  cai-e  very  nuu-h 

For  a  sterilized  kiss. 

— Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Berlin.  Aug.  ;W    (10.10  A.  M.,  delayed) 

—  An  unauthenticatod  report  via  the  Uon- 
ter  telegraph  system  received  by  the  Huenos 
Aires  Prcnsa.  and  relayed  to  tho  New  York 
Times,  contii-ms  tho  report  received  at  tho 
Saybrook  ( L.  I.)  wireless  station  that  the 
Kaiser  has  ordered  I.iege  to  bo  pi\M»oumvd 
in  two  syllables  instead  of  oi»o  as  t\>nuerly. 
— Princeton    Tit/er. 
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Peninsular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  sailing's, 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterToursinlndia. 
RoundWorldTours.  Forful! 
information  apply  Cunard 
Line,  21-24  State  St.,  N.Y. 


"FLORIDA  BY  SEA" 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  .  .  $43.30  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  $37  SO  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .       .       $33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

Fine  steamers.  Best  service. 

Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

■W.  p.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
North  Atlantic   Coast  Resorts 

lotirB  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions.  Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  8.  S.  "BERMUDIAN."  10.518  tons  dis- 
placement. ElecT  c  ian5.  «  ir-less  tel' grap)i\'.  FaSte-t, 
newest  ■■  nd  only  Steamer  landint^passengeisatthe 
dock  in  Bermuda  w^ithout  transfer. 

Forillustrated  pamphlets  with  inlormation  apply  to 
A.   E.   OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec  8.  S. 
C...  Ltd..  2D  B'oadway,  New  York.    THOS.   COOK 
&  BON,  245  Broadway,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


RIME   TREE    IINJNT 

THE  INN   IN  THE   PINES 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  8 

Albert  A.  Leroy,  Prop, 

LA-KEHURSX  .  IM.    J. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadwaf"  Cart  from  Grand  Central  D<pot 
Tib  Avenae  Cart  from  Penntylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
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Reatonable 

82.. "50 
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H.  P.  STIMSON 

f'ormerly  wi»h  fiolf.l  Imperial 
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Its  business  was  taken  over  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  Company  at 
the  end  of  1906.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  Security  Life  and  Trust,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1906,  was:  total  admitted  assets. 
$2,912,135.91;  total  liabilities  (includ- 
ing- capital  stock  of  $500,000),  $3,185,- 
096.33.  As  the  capital  was  policyhold- 
ers' security,  however,  there  was  a  net 
surplus  of  $277,039.58.  The  statutory 
reserve  maintained  by  the  company  for 
the  protection  of  its  policies  at  the  time 
of  its  retirement  was  $2,502,889.  This 
sum  was  probably  paid  over  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  for  assum- 
ing the  Security's  policy  liabilities.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart- 
ment's report  for  1906,  we  find  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  charged: 
"Ledger  assets,  other  than  premiums, 
received  from  other  companies  for  as- 
suming their  risks,  $2,614,768.66,"  and 
we  conclude  that  this  includes  the  sum 
received  from  the  Security. 

In  1909  the  Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  also  acquired  the  stock  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Washington  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  the  assets  of 
which  were  $21,773,364.  On  December 
31,  1913,  the  admitted  assets  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  were  $23,810,617;  its 
net  surplus,  $869,362. 

If  our  correspondent  holds  a  policy 
issued  by  the  American  Union  and  that 
policy  was  in  force  at  the  time  the  com- 
pany was  reinsured  in  the  Security  Life 
and  Trust,  he  may  secure  desirable  in- 
formation by  addressing  the  Pittsburgh 
Life  and  Trust  Company,  Sixth  street 
and  Liberty  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

If  there  is  a  policy  equity  involved 
in  this  matter  it  serves  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
well  established  life  companies.  Here  is 
perhaps  a  case  in  which  a  risk  past 
thru  the  fortunes  of  two  poorly  con- 
ducted companies  and  twice  suffered  the 
reinsurance  process.  The  best  in  life  in- 
surance is  not  too  good  for  any  man. 

NOTES  AND  ANSWERS 

S.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. — Writes  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  only  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Follows.  It  is  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion and  excellently  managed. 

O.  B.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  com- 
pany has  a  small  surplus  and  may  be- 
come thoroly  established.  You  have  the 
facts  and  must  use  your  judgment.  See 
flosing  paragraph  to  article  "Not  An 
Unusual  Case,"  in  this  issue. 

A  policyholder  in  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  filed  an  action  against  the 
pre.siflent  and  secretary,  alleging  fraud- 
ulent practises,  and  demanding  that  the 
hook.4  of  the  company  be  produced  in 
court. 

The  national  association  of  state 
in.HUrance  cfjmmis.sioncrH  recently  held 
their  annual  convr-ntion  at  AHheville, 
North  Carolina,  the  HeaHJons  lasting 
three  days.  John  S.  Darst,  Insurance 
Cr/rnmisHJoner  of  West  Virginia,  wum 
f](:c\.ci\  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
)'\  II.  McMaster,  Insurance  ('ommis- 
KJoner  of  South  Carolina,  wafl  chosen 
secretary. 
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y/^  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

IS  built  for  service.  You  will  admire  its  unique, 
labor-and-material-saving  ctmstructional  features. 
All  vital  parts  are  amply  strong. 

Files  20,000  Letters  on  Edge 

for  quickest  reference. -Letters  held  vertically  by  self- 
locking  follow  blocks.  Drawers  roll  freely  on  in- 
destructible Roller  Bearinfrs.  Drawers  are  dust- 
proof.  The  thirty  frame  joints  are  interlocked, 
glued  and  secured  with  60  screws.  Almost  wear- 
proof. Handsomely  huished,  Golden,  Natural  or 
Weathered  Oak.  3-DrawerSize$11.25— 2-Drawer 
Size  $8.00. 


Swinging 
Desk  Stand 


for  typewriter,    card   index, 

adding  niachinc's,otc.  Attachable 

to  either  side  of  any  style  desk. 

^    Oak  toj),  J4  X  18  in.,  on  strong,  black 

enaniclcd  frame.      Swings  or  locks 

witli  one  twist  of  lever. 

delivered  anywhere  in  U.S. 

Get  ('iit.iIoKS  and  Hooklct— "Filing  Suggcstiona" 

— helpful  ill  any  oJIicc. 

Tfie   '//ct'ir   Manufacturing    Co. 

61  Union  Street  Munroc,  Michigan 

^  N>i«  Vork  O/fltw — 7«  John  Strrtt 

Madn In  Caimdii hy  tlio  Kiieclitol  Furii.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Iliiiiover,  Out. 


TEACHERS 

'ilic  iii(Ic|)c'ii(Iciil  is  being  used  in 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
.Scliools  and  Colleges  all  over  tlie 
cmiiitry.  M(jre  tliaii  tliree  luiiidred 
.sclidol.s  have  orderi'd  copies  during 
the  first  nioiitli  of  this  school  year. 

It  is  used  hy  progressive  (eaeliers 
of  all  gra<ies  from  tlie  eiglitli  grade 
of  llie  (irammar  .School  U)  tiic  Uni- 
versity. 

Send  ff)r  free  booklet  giving  letters 
from  some  of  the  Seliools  where  Tlie 
lii(|ep(U(l(ii1  is  being  used  as  a  text- 
book in  ilie  study  of  iMiglisli,  Public 
Spe.ikiiig,  Or.il  (omposilioii,  Rlietorie 
and    Supplementary    K'cading. 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Exclusive    Designs   in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126    West   42d   Street 
I    New   York  City    \ 


Yamanaka 
&  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


OSAKA 
KIOTO 


SHANGHAI 
PEKING 


LONDON 
BOSTON 


^  Artistic  flower  dishes  in  plain 
white  and  famous  crackle  wares 
for  Japanese  artistic  flower  ar- 
rangement. 

Catalogue  on  appUcaUon 


Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  the  market.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
riovels,  etc.,  suitable  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

jRtx  ILiterarp  ^Bureau 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildiag.  Si  Wall  St.,  New  Yorli 


Insares  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Cliartfii'd  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42, 
\v;is  pivctdci]  liy  u  stock  comi-aiiy  of  a  similar 
naine.  Thf  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  e.\teiit  of  $100.U(I0, 
was  used,  wit!)  consent  of  the  stocl;liolders,  liy 
thi'  .\tlaiitic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  witli  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   two  years. 

During  Its  existence  the  com- 
pany lias  insured  property 
to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Ki'celved  pnmiiims  thereon  to 

the   extent   of 282.2!)8,429.,S0 

Paid  losses  duriiis  tliat  period         141,5G7,550..'!0 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,060.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  tlie  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  tlie  pre- 
luiunis  terminated  durinir  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  s\ich  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

.\.   .K.   R.WEX,   Pros. 

CORNET.It'.S  ELDERT.   Vice-Pres. 

W.\T>TER  WOOD  P.\RSOXS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 

Cn.\RLE.S    E.     F.\Y.    3d    Vice-Pres. 

G.     ST.\XTOX     FLOYD-JONES,     Sec. 


IX    THE    DI.STRICT    COURT    OF    THE    UNITED 

ST.VTES  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
—In  Bankruptcy.— In  the  matter  of  S.  M.  B.  RFB- 
r.ER  CO.,  Bankrupt.— Chas.  Shongood,  U.  S.  Auc- 
tioneer for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  In 
Bankruptcy,  sells  Monday,  October  26,  1914,  by 
order  of  the  court,  at  12:30  p.  m.,  at  Keyport, 
N.  J.,  assets  of  the  above  bankrupt,  consisting  of 
real  estate  and  machinery  and  fixtures  nsed  for 
manufacturing  rubber  goods,  also  raw  and  finished 
materials,  fixtures,  furniture,  olHee  furniture,  etc. 
.■sealed  bids  will  be  opened  at  12  noon,  October  26. 
and   auction  sale   starts  at   12.30  p.    m. 

WILLI.VM   S.    CREEVEY,    Trnsteo. 
MACOR.VXE   COXE,    Woolworlli    lildg.. 

Referee   in   Bankruptcy. 
EDWARD   B.    LEVY',   200   Fifth   Ave.;    BILDEll    ,>(: 

BILDER,    Newark,    N.    J.,    Attys.    for   Trustee. 


PEBBLES 


tilt'     Itiissitm     war 
('(lilt  III  hill  State, 


.lust     illl:iKilli'      wllilt 
(Mifiii.s  iiiiihi  look  like ! 

AfttT  till,  Wf  Imvf  no  ciunplaiiit  that  tliP 
Alliilltic  is  .".(((Kt  miles  wide.  Ijo.s  A  niiclfn 
Ej/ii  I  ,is. 

Ak  w(>  iiiiiliTstiiiKl  tlM>  dispatches,  the  (>ii- 
I'lay  is  tin-  only  <>in'  wiio  iihcs  (liini-thiiii  hul- 
k'tti.—Vhivaijo  Uvrald, 

Tlic   full   cirects  of  war  will   not   h.'   f<dt 
unlil    .Monte   Carlo  (ieclarcs   a   uioratoriiini. 
WuHhinijlon  I'ost, 

This  KiuK  <!coiK<'  thankH  the  oohuiies  lor 
thi'ii-  help.  It  was  (lill(M<'iit  in  177(5.  - 
Si)iiiii//itld   Itciiutdicun. 

Col.  Willi.iin  .lenniuKs  Itryan,  late  of  the 
Second  Xehraska  N'oiiinleers,  sees  tin'  end 
of  niilitarisuL — Pliiladclijliiu  Record. 

"Tliis  war  fan't  last  forovor,"  th«  cotton 
{frowei'w  ai'e  assured.  liiil.  iiniiappily.  neilh- 
cf  can  tlic  cotton  gi-owers. — ('uliniitiiii 
State. 

On  tlio  road  from  TJorliii  to  St.  Pelers- 
l»ur>{.  ten  centuries  of  ci\'ilization.  l''in(h'r 
please  n(»tify  iioyalty,  IJox  2.'),  lOastern 
Ilemi.sidiere.      Life. 

The  emh.ittlcd  tirmies  are  never  so  busy 
that  a  s(pni(I  cannot  be  detached  for  the 
duty  of  arresting  Richard  Ilaiding  Davis. 
— Xt'w   York  American. 

"Did  von  |)iit:  h\  fresli  water  for  the  gold- 
fish,  MaryV" 

"No.  mum,  thay  ain"t  drunk  up  what  I 
gave  them  yesterday." — Princeton  Tiger. 

Fears  are  becoming  Reneral  that  the  real 
inwardness  of  liie  Ihiropean  war  will  not 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated  until  the  Kia<lu- 
atinx  e.xercizes  next  June. —  W'a.sliiiK/tar. 
Post. 

Examining  Admiral  (to  naval  candidate) 
—  Now    mention    three  great   jidmirals. 

Candidate — Drake.  Nelson  and — I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir;  1  didn't  (juite  catch  your 
name. — Punch. 

We  never  appreciated  how  rare  was  the 
quality  of  the  foresight  exercized  by  our 
forefathers  in  emigrating  from  Eui'op(>  (piite 
s()  keenly  as  at  the  present  time. — Wabash 
Plain  Dealer. 

"What  do  vou  charge  for  your  rooms?" 
"Five  dollars  up." 

"Rut  r«i  a  student " 

"Then  it's  five  dollars  down." 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Magistrate — Can't  this  case  be  settled 
out  of  court? 

Mulligan — Sure,  sure.  That's  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  your  Honor,  when  the 
police  interfered. — Brooklyn  Life. 

After  a  woman's  husband  begins  to  do 
well  steadily,  she  begins  thinking  of  em- 
I>loyiug  a  maid.  And  the  very  highest  am- 
bition of  a  wom.au  with  a  maid  is  to  have 
a  private  chapel. — E.  H.  Howe's  Monthly. 

Soph — I  hear  they  have  canned  the 
dean. 

Fresh— What  dean? 
Soph — Sardine ! 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

"Willy,  is  your  father  a  rich  man?" 
"No.  Sallie,  he  is  a  professor,  so  1  can  be 
educated   for  nothing." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing:  my  father  is  a  min- 
ister, and  I  can  be  good  foi-  nothing." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Of  course  T'm  for  progress  and  such, 

15ut   I'll   tell  you   this: 
I  never  could  care  very  mm-h 

For  a  stei'ilized  kiss. 

— Louisrille  Courier  Journal. 

Berlin,  Aug.  T.O  (10.10  A.  M..  delayed > 
— An  uunuthenticated  report  vi.-i  the  Ueu- 
ter  telegraph  systt>m  received  by  the  I5uem>s 
.\ires  I'reiisa.  ami  relayed  to  the  Now  York 
'I'iiiirs.  conlirms  the  repi>rt  received  at  tho 
Saybrook  (I..  1.^  wireless  statioit  that  the 
Kaiser  has  ordt>i'ed  l.iege  to  be  prouoimvvtl 
in  two  syllablt>s  instead  of  one  as  formerlji'. 

I'rinitton    I'ifjcr. 
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WORD 


A  reader  in  Jamaica  writes :  "The  In- 
dependent is  a  most  excellent  paper.  My 
copy  is  read  by  almost  every  member 
of  the  British  colony  here,  and  all  are 
agreed  upon  its  superb  editorial  skill." 

The  Dean  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  writing  of  The  Independent  as 
a  classroom  textbook,  writes:  "No  stu- 
dent can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the 
weekly  perusal  of  such  an  excellent 
periodical.  Its  careful  editing,  its  sane 
presentation  of  perplexing  problems,  its 
liberality  toward  all  men,  combined  with 
its  firmness  as  regards  the  fundamental 
principles  of  righteousness,  cannot  fail 
to  help  and  inspire  the  youth  of  our 
land."  And  from  the  superintendent  of 
a  small  country  school  comes  a  letter 
expressing  briefly  the  concurrent  opin- 
ion, "I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  the 
magazine." 

From  a  subscriber  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  comes  the  following:  "The  edi- 
torial 'Culture  and  Democracy'  in  your 
issue  of  the  5th  October  impresses  me 
as  a  fine  bit  of  work.  It  has  very  great- 
ly helped  to  clarify  my  own  thinking, 
at  least,  and  1  venture  the  opinion  that 
it  has  done  the  same  thing  for  many 
others.  I  set  a  higher  and  higher  value- 
on  The  Independent  as  the  weeks  go 
by.  Really,  my  subscription  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  merely  an  investment  pay- 
ing large  dividends.  It  should  seem  a 
privilege  for  your  sub.scribers  to  help 
maintain  a  journal  characterized  by 
such  clear  thinking  and  definite  expres- 
.sion  on  Kubjectfj  of  essential  impor- 
tance." 

A  Hub.Hcriher  in  the  northern  reaches 
of  New  York  State  writes:  "1  find  it 
very  hard  to  get  along  without  The  In- 
dependent, even  in  ordinary  times,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
if,  is  indlHpfnsable.  I  know  no  magazine, 
amongst,  those  v/hich  I  have  hud  the 
opportunity   of   H(!eing,   which    presenta 


anything  like  the  sane,  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  European  situation,  or 
which  enables  its  readers  to  come  so 
(]uickly  and  so  closely  to  the  gist  of 
things,  as  does  The  Independent."  And 
from  Kan.sas  comes  the  echo:  "In  its 
treatment  of  the  war  The  Independent 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  magazine 
which  I  take,  for  it  alone  gives  a  clear, 
definite  comprehension  of  the  issues  at 
stake." 

THE     FALL     OF     METZ 

From  The  Independent,  November  3,  1870 
The  one  great  fact  to  be  recorded  this 
week  in  connection  with  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  is  that  Metz  has  surren- 
dered— army,  fortifications,  and  all — 
unconditionally.  The  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  signed  on  the  night  of  the 
27th,  and  the  Prussians  occupied  the 
city  and  fortifications  on  the  29th.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  surrender  was 
starvation.  Many  of  tlie  inhabitants  had 
already  died  from  want  of  food,  and  the 
condition  of  Bazaine's  army  was  de- 
plorable indeed  from  the  same  cause. 
In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  the  French 
could  not  have  held  out  three  days  long- 
er without  universal  starvation  in  the 
army.  They  had  already  killed  and  eaten 
all  their  army  horses;  and  this  food, 
from  the  emaciated  and  overworked 
condition  of  the  animals,  caused  im- 
mense sickness  among  the  partakers. 
The  whole  number  of  prisoners  is  rep- 
resented to  be  3  marshals,  66  generals, 
6.000  officers,  and  173,000  troops.  There 
were  in  the  city  some  19,000  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render. During  the  siege  35,000  persons 
died  in  the  town  alone,  mostly  from  lack 
of  food  and  proper  care.  3,000  guns  and 
40,000,000  francs  of  French  war  funds 
and  20,000,000  francs  of  French  civil 
government  funds  also  fell  into  the 
Prussian's  hand. 
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The  Nntional  Horse  Sliow  will  be  held 
:it   New   York.   Norniihvr  l-IH. 

Tiie  twenlyliftli  ;iiiiin:il  cxliihition  of  tlie 
New  York  Wilier  Coloi-  ('Itib  will  be  held 
.■It  L'ln  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  New 
York,  from  November  7  to  November  29. 

The  Anu-rican  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tiifiiiit  Mortality  meets  at 
Mostoii,  Norrnilier  12-1  Jf.  An  exhibition  in 
coniiectioii  vvilli  the  convention  will  be  lield 
iti  tlie  I'.ostdii  l'iil)li<"  liihrary.  <!ertrii(le  B. 
Kriipp,  1211  <  "jilliedral  street,  BiiH  iriiur(>, 
is  executive  secretary. 

Tlie  Nji.tioiial  SiinVjiKc  AKsociation  holds 
its  aiiiiinil  con  vent  ion  at  Nashville.  Novem- 
ber 12-17.      ■ 

The    Yalc-Priiiccloii    football    Kiiiiie    will 
be   f)laye(l    in    the    I'almer   Sladiiiiii.    I'riiice 
ton,  on   November   /J/.   Yale  meets    Ilaivard 
in   tho   Bowl   at   New   Haven   on    November 
21. 

Merjical  miHsionaries  meet  in  conferenro 
at  Battle  Creek.' Michigan,  from  November 
17  to  20. 

The  National  Board  of  the  Yoiiiik  Wom- 
en's ('hristiaii  .Associations  of  America 
holds  its  (ift^t  liietinial  convention  at  Los 
Anxeles,    May   .'5  //.    IDir>. 

The  Corda  l<'ralreH  AHsoraation  of  ("!()h- 
mopolitan  Oliilm  will  hold  an  InternationaT 
HtiidentH*  reunion  from  July  I  to  /,'*,  lUIFt. 
at   Han    Francisco  and    I'.erkeley,  ('alil'ornia. 

The  next.  World's  Hiinday  School  ('onven- 
tlon  will  be  held  In  Tokyo  from  October  18 
to  20,  1916. 


■©  Harris  Ji  Ewing 

MINISTER  TO  A  GOVERNMENT  IN  ABSENTIA 

BRAND    WHITLOCK,    LONG    MAYOR    OF    TOLEDO,    OHIO.    NOW    MINISTER    TO    BELOIUM.    WHEN    THE    COURT    AND    THE    DIPLOMATIC    CORPS    REMOVED    Tv> 
HAVRE,    HE    AND    THE  SPANISH    MINISTER   REMAINED    IN    BRUSSELS,    WHERE    MR.    WHITLOCK    NOW  HEADS   THE   AMERICAN    RKl.lKK   COMMITTKK 
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THE    LONG    CONGRESS 


THE  Congress  has  finished  its  work  after  a  con- 
tinuous session  of  one  year,  six  months  and 
seventeen  days.  This  is  without  precedent.  Con- 
gress met  in  extraordinary  session  on  April  7, 

1913.  It  sat  thru  the  summer  and  the  fall.  On  December 
1  the  extraordinary  session  melted  into  the  regular  ses- 
sion without  a  break.  Congress  sat  all  winter,  all  sum- 
mer and  into  the  fall.  It  finally  adjourned  October  24, 

1914,  to  meet  again  on  December  1,  for  the  regular 
short  session.  The  Sixty-third  Congress  has  surely 
qualified  for  the  sobriquet,  The  Long  Congress. 

The  continuous  session  just  closed  was  remarkable  in 
many  important  respects. 

It  was  remarkable  for  its  length. 

It  was  remarkable  in  that  it  signalized  the  return  to 
complete  power,  after  sixteen  years  of  opposition,  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

It  was  remarkable  for  the  efficiency  and  unanimity 
with  which  the  Democratic  majority — in  complete  re- 
versal of  a  time  honored  reputation  for  ineffectiveness 
and  internal  dissension — proceeded  with  the  great  task 
before  it. 

It  wa.s  above  all  remarkable  for  the  body  of  substan- 
tive legislation  put  upon  the  statute  books. 

THE  great  subjects  upon  which  the  Long  Congress 
legislated  were  four:  The  tariff;  the  income  tax; 
banking  and  currency;  the  trusts. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  four  acts  stand  prom- 
inent: The  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  exemption; 
the  renewal  of  twelve  general  arbitration  treaties;  the 
ratification  of  twenty-two  of  the  new  Bryan  "breathing 
spell"  treaties;  the  approval  of  the  u.se  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation  in  Mexico. 

To  meet  the  emergencies  brought  on  by  the  Great 
War,  four  measures  were  enacted:  The  war  revenue 
bill;  the  act  admitting  foreign  built  ships  to  Am(!rican 
regi.stry;  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  bill;  the  bill 
tor  large  increa.ses  of  emergency  currency. 

Measures  of  only  lesser  importance  because  of  the 
'>vcr.shadowing  nature  of  the  greater  acts  were  enacted 
iO  relation  to  these  subject.s:  Federal  construction  and 
ownerHhip  of  railway.s  in  Alaska;  use  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  as  a  water  supply  for  San  FVancisco;  the  regula- 
tion of  dealing  in  cotton  futures  on  cotton  exchanges; 
leasing  of  Alaskan  coal  lands;  limitation  to  eight  hours 
of  women's  labor  in  iJistrict  of  Columbia;  regulation  and 
taxation  of  imports  of  opium;  Rivers  and  Harbors — ap- 
propriation cut  from  $5.",,000,000  to  .$20,000,000  to  be 
■^fi'-nt  by  War  Department  on  unfinishf^d  projects. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  during  the  session  but 
not  complH:ed,  were  several.  Home  were  flefinitely  lui'l 


aside.  They  included  the  Seamen's  bill;  Nicaragua 
treaty ;  Colombian  treaty ;  Federal  owned  merchant  mar- 
ine; immigration  bill,  with  literacy  test;  Philippine  gov- 
ernment bill,  with  preamble  promising  independence; 
conservation  measures,  dealing  with  water  powers  and 
mining  lands ;  farm  land  banks ;  Federal  regulation,  thru 
the  Post  Office  Department,  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

APPARENTLY,  the  Sixty-third  Congress  is  another 
Billion  Dollar  Congress.  The  final  figures  are  not 
at  hand,  but  it  has  been  admitted  by  Democratic  leaders 
in  both  House  and  Senate  that  the  appropriations  for 
1915  are  well  over  the  billion  mark.  This  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  view  of  the  scathing  words  of  the  last  Demo- 
cratic platform: 

We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  money  wrung  from 
the  people  by  oppressive  taxation  thru  the  lavish  appro- 
priations of  recent  Republican  Congresses,  which  have  kept 
taxes  high  and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's 
toil.  We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity  and  economy 
which  befits  a  democratic  government  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  useless  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain  the 
substance  of  the  people. 

We  cite  this  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  realize  their 
platform  pledge  as  a  criticism  not  so  much  of  their  legis- 
lative record  as  of  their  pre-election  promises.  It  is  very 
easy  for  the  opposition  to  charge  extravagance  and 
promise  economy.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  party  in  power, 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the 
multifarious  activities  of  government,  to  be  economical. 
It  was  entirely  natural  for  the  Democrats,  following 
time-honored  custom,  to  make  solemn  promise  of  re- 
trenchment in  their  platform.  It  was  foolish  of  the 
people  to  take  them  at  their  word.  There  is  always  a 
great  deal  of  buncombe  talked  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  and  extravagance.  Blanket  promises  are 
as  little  to  be  trusted  as  blanket  accusations  are  to  be 
believed.  The  fact  is  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  run  a  government  like  ours.  The  people  are  willing 
that  the  money  should  be  spent.  They  only  demand  that 
it  shall  not  he  wa.sted.  It  is  time  that  the  fact  was  clearly 
recognized  that  we  have  Billion  Dollar  Congresses  be- 
cause this  is  a  Billion  Dollar  Country. 

Thruout  the  work  of  the  session  the  influence  of  the 
President  has  been  weighty.  The  addresses  which  he  has 
from  time  to  time  made  to  Congress — in  the  old  fash- 
ioned but  long  disused  method  of  oral  discourse — have 
set  the  keynote  of  th(?  party  program.  At  intervals  he 
has  brought  the  pressure  of  his  high  position  and  of 
I)opular  opinion  to  bear  upon  his  associates  in  Congress 
for  the  redemption  of  party  pledges  and  the  expedition 
of  important  measures. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  fully  rcicognizod  thnu;  things.  Ho  has 
recogrii/cd  that  the  I'rcsidcrif  is  a  (■(Mirdinate  i)arf  of  the 
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law  iiiiihiiit'  pDVMi  ,  that  the  President,  the  one  Fed- 
eral otticer  elected  hy  all  the  people,  ia  the  lotfical  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation;  and  that 
the  President  is  the  natural  leader  of  his  party. 

These  three  points  of, view,  when  they  have  been  held 
by  other  Presidents,  have  often  been  combatted  with 
earnestness  approaching  virulence,  liut  the  jealousy 
of  members  of  Congress  for  their  prerogatives  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  VVoodrow  Wilson  is  essentially  right 
in  these  convictions.  He  has  held  to  them  as  tenaciously 
as  ever  did  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  has  put  them  into 
practise  with  as  firm  a  hand;  but  he  has  been  more 
fortunate  in  the  submissiveness  with  which  his  leader- 
ship has  been  acknowledged. 

The  President  and  the  Democratic  party  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  record  of  the  Long  Congress. 
They  have  attacked  with  boldness  and  zeal  the  prob- 
lems which  the  country  wanted  attacked.  They  have 
found  solutions  for  them  which,  taking  into  account 
the  essential  fact  that  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  given  conditions,  Democratic  solutions,  are  thoro- 
going  and  admirable. 

The  country  wanted  the  tariff  revised  downward  in 
order  to  eliminate  special  privilege  and  aid  the  general 
consumer.  It  has  been  so  revised. 

The  country  needed  additional  revenue  to  make  up 
for  revenue  lost  thru  the  tariff  revision.  The  income  tax 
was  enacted. 

The  country  wanted  the  banking  and  currency  system 
revised,  so  as  to  make  credit  more  flexible  and  introduce 
the  principle  of  cooperation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
have  been  created. 

The  country  wanted  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  supple- 
mented, in  the  interest  both  of  business  and  of  the 
public.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished and  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  bill  enacted. 

The  country  wanted  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  pro- 
vision exempting  American  vessels  from  the  payment 
of  Panama  Canal  tolls  repealed.  It  has  been  repealed. 

The  country  wanted  the  resources  of  Alaska  at  the 
same  time  developed  and  protected.  Government  rail- 
ways for  Alaska  were  created,  and  a  system  of  leasing 
for  coal  lands  adopted. 

From  a  partizan  point  of  view  there  would  naturally 
be  much  to  criticize  in  the  Democratic  record.  The  op- 
position is  never  at  a  loss  for  points  of  attack.  From  the 
point  of  view  merely  of  wise  legislation  we  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  room  here  and  there  for  criti- 
cism. But  our  purpose  here  is  not  to  criticize.  It  is  to 
appraise,  in  the  light  of  the  mission  with  which  the 
Democratic  administration  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress were  entrusted  at  the  polls,  the  measure  in  which 
they  have  fulfilled  that  mission. 

They  have  undoubtedly  made  mistakes  in  some  par- 
ticulars. They  have  unquestionably  fallen  short  in  some 
directions.  They  have  probably  gone  too  far  in  others. 
They  have  failed,  as  any  sensible  man  must  have  known 
they  would  fail,  to  carry  out  their  campaign  promises  of 
economy.  But  on  the  whole,  considering  the  mandate,  as 
the  British  say,  given  them  in  their  election,  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  have  performed  their  task  well. 

Their  fellow  Democrats  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
achievement.  The  country  may  congratulate  itself  that 
in  the  work  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  it  has  on  the 
whole  been  remarkably  well  served. 


THK   CLAYTON   ANTI-TRUST  ACT 

THK  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  is  an  omnibus  measure. 
11  combines  various  provisions  for  curbing  trust 
activities  with  others  lor  relieving  labor  from  too  severe 
restrictions.  To  this  latter  phase  of  the  act  we  shall 
return  at  another  time. 

On  the  trust  side  the  act  deals  with  price  discrimina- 
tions, exclusive  trade  agreements  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer,  private  damage  suits  under  the  anti-trust 
laws,  holding  companies,  interlocking  directorates,  com- 
mission regulation  of  corporate  activities,  and  personal 
responsibility  for  corporate  misdeeds.  Its  provisions  in 
these  directions  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  No  concern  may  discriminate  in  price  between  pur- 
chasers of  its  commodities,  where  such  discrimination 
may  have  the  effect  "to  substantially  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  Exceptions  are  made  in 
the  case  of  price  discriminations  on  account  of  quantity 
or  quality,  on  account  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  selling 
or  transportation  or  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
meeting  competition.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  last  exception  does  not  specifically  open  the  way  to 
the  very  evil  this  provision  is  primarily  designed  to  pre- 
vent, reckless  price  cutting. 

2.  It  is  made  unlawful  for  a  manufacturer  to  sell  his 
goods  to  a  dealer  on  the  stipulation  that  the  dealer  will 
not  handle  the  products  of  any  other  manufacturer 
where  the  effect  of  such  stipulation  is  "to  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

3.  It  is  provided  that  in  the  case  of  private  damage 
suits  under  the  anti-trust  laws,  the  decree  in  any  Gov- 
ernment suit  against  the  same  defendant  shall  consti- 
tute prima  facie  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  the  pri- 
vate suit.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  the  case  of  such 
private  suits,  the  statute  of  limitations  shall  begin  to 
run  only  from  the  entering  of  the  decree  in  the  Gov- 
ernment suit. 

4.  The  holding  of  the  stock  of  one  corporation  by  an- 
other is  prohibited  where  the  effect  of  such  holding  is 
"to  substantially  lessen  competition"  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  a  cor- 
poration holding  the  stock  of  another  corporation  solely 
for  investment. 

5.  It  is  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  an  officer  or 
director  of  more  than  one  bank;  that  no  person  shall  be 
a  director  in  two  or  more  large  corporations  if  the  cor- 
porations are  competitors.  Common  carriers  are  for- 
bidden to  deal  with  corporations  with  which  they  have 
in  common  directors  or  officers,  except  by  a  system  of 
competitive  bidding. 

6.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  against  price  discrimina- 
tion, exclusive  trade  agreements,  holding  companies  and, 
interlocking  directorates. 

7.  The  violation  of  any  of  the  penal  sections  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  is  declared  to  be  an  offense  not  only  of 
the  corporation  but  of  the  individual  director,  officer  or 
agent  of  the  corporation  authorizing  or  ordering  the 
act  in  question. 

On  the  whole  the  purpose  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  ob- 
viously to  strengthen  the  Sherman  Act  by  greater  defini- 
tion and  more  specific  prohibition.  In  so  far  as  it  shjill 
succeed  in  making  it  clearer  to  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness just  what  is  forbidden  and  what  is  permitted,  it 
will  perform  a  useful  function. 
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But  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  purpose  the 
framers  of  the  act  have  taken  a  step  which  may  have 
serious  consequences. 

The  Sherman  Act  sets  up  as  the  test  of  illegality  in 
interstate  commerce  the  old  time  common  law  concep- 
tions of  "restraint  of  trade"  and  "creation  of  monopoly." 
The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  the  former  concep- 
tion by  the  addition  of  the  word  "unreasonable." 

The  Clayton  Act  adds  the  further  conception,  "sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition."  To  do  this  is  to  make 
the  serious  mistake  of  considering  competition  as  sacro- 
sanct. Competition  is  a  natural  force  of  useful  effect, 
30  long  as  it  exists  and  acts  thru  the  natural  sequence 
of  events,  as  a  bulwark  against  monopoly.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  a  natural  force  does  not  make  it  sacred. 

Gravitation  is  a  natural  force.  But  aviation — -a  plain 
violation  of  the  law  of  gravitation — is  not  sacrilege. 
For  the  lifting  power  of  hydrogen  and  of  Inclined  planes 
driven  at  high  speed  is  no  less  a  natural  force. 

No  more  is  combination  in  the  business  world  sac- 
rilege. For  combination  is  another  natural  force.  And 
since  the  entrance  of  combination  means  by  so  much 
the  elimination  of  competition,  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
unsound  to  denounce  combination  in  the  act  of  exalting 
competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Clayton  Act  takes  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  as  did  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  in  entrusting  to  the  Trade  Commission  the 
regulation  of  certain  forms  of  trust  delinquencies.  Reg- 
ulation by  lawsuit  is  cumbersome,  tedious  and  unsatis- 
factory. Regulation  by  administrative  action  is  the 
proper  substitute  for  it. 


WHERE  PORTUGAL  COMES  IN 

THE  active  participation  of  Portugal  in  the  war 
brings  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  up  to  eight.  If  the  Allies  are  ranked 
according  to  population  Portugal  would  come  sixth,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  could  turn  out  as  many  good 
fighting  men  as  Servia  with  half  her  population.  So  far 
as  numbers  go  Portugal  does  not  stand  far  below  Bel- 
gium, for  .she  has  6,000,000  to  Belgium's  7,500,000,  and 
military  .service  is  obligatory  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-five,  but  while  King  Albert  has  been  bring- 
ing up  the  military  strength  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
highest  pitch  during  the  last  few  years,  the  army  of  the 
republic  has  presumably  become  somewhat  demoralized 
thru  the  revolution  and  the  exile  of  the  royalists.  The 
Portuguese  army  has  a  peace  .strength  of  30,000  and  a 
war  strength  of  120,000,  to  which  might  be  added 
140,000  reserve.s  and  a  territorial  army  of  10,000,  mostly 
Africans. 

It  was  evident  from  the  .start  that  Portugal  would  not 
remain  neutral,  for  on  August  8,  only  three  days  after 
the  British  declaration  of  war,  she  def:lared  her  inten- 
tion of  supporting  her  ancient  ally.  Ten  thousand  troop.^ 
were  to  be  held  at  the  di.sposal  of  Great  Britain  at  any 
Ume  they  were  needed.  Now  the  time  has  come  and 
Portuguese  troops  have  been  shipped  to  Africa  to  takf; 
part  in  the  campaign  against  the  German  colonies  and 
perhaps  hhhIhI  in  crushing  the  incipient  Boer  rebellion. 
It  ill  reported  from  Lisbon  that  26,000  Portuguese 
IrrxipH  are  aiding  the  Vrcuch  and  P^nglish  in  Franr*-. 
Kx  King  Manoel  and  the  royalist  leaders  have  also  of- 
fered their  .services  to  the  Allies. 


Of  all  the  alliances  which  have  brought  about  the 
present  alignment  of  European  powers  that  between 
Portugal  and  Great  Britain  is  the  oldest.  In  fact,  the 
first  alliance  with  a  foreign  power  ever  made  by  Eng- 
land was  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  May  9,  1386,  when  Rich- 
ard II  and  John  of  Portugal  mutually  agreed  to  aid  one 
another  against  all  enemies  and  to  make  no  alliance.^ 
without  each  other's  knowledge.  In  the  following  year 
"Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honored  Lancaster,"  consum- 
mated the  connection  by  marrying  his  daughter  Phil- 
ippa  to  King  John. 

Many  times  in  the  five  centuries  since  has  this' prom- 
ise of  mutual  aid  been  fulfilled.  Portuguese  cross- 
bowmen  helped  Henry  V  to  win  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
where  the  Allies  are  now  holding  the  Germans  in  check. 
English  sailors  assisted  Henry  the  Navigator  in  extend- 
ing the  Portuguese  power  in  Africa  and  so  opening  a 
way  to  India  for  both  the  powers. 

But  the  greatest  service  of  England  to  Portugal  was 
rendered  about  a  hundred  years  ago  when  France  and 
Spain  agreed  to  divide  up  Portugal  between  them  and 
would  have  done  it  but  for  Wellington.  It  was  a  gloomy 
time  for  both  countries.  England  had  sent  an  expedition 
of  40,000  men  to  capture  Antwerp  and  had  left  half  of 
them  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren.  The  United  States 
had  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain  to  secure  freedom 
of  commerce  and  six  days  later  Napoleon  on  his  way  to 
Moscow  had  crost  the  Niemen  River  which  the  Germans 
this  month  failed  to  do.  Then  it  was  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington with  a  force  of  40,000  Englishmen  and  20,000 
Portuguese  started  on  his  victorious  march  from  Lisbon 
to  Madrid. 

In  the  partition  of  Africa  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  conflict  of  claims  led  to  more 
than  one  clash  between  the  Portuguese  troops  in  Africa 
and  the  forces  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
but  the  dispute  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1891,  and 
ever  since  the  British  Government  has  protected  the 
Portuguese  colonies  from  all  interference  in  spite  of 
the  outcry  again.st  the  misgovernment  and  corruption 
in  the  Portuguese  administration,  especially  because 
of  its  toleration  of  slavery  and  rum-selling  to  the 
natives. 

During  the  Boer  war  the  British  treated  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  almost  as  their  own;  British  officials 
were  established  in  the  custom  house  of  Lorenzo  Mar- 
ques and  the  troops  under  Lord  Carrington  were  sent 
from  Beira  thru  Portuguese  territory  into  Rhodesia. 
The  Portuguese  Government  consented  to  this,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  a  violation  of  neutrality,  which  the 
Germans  are  now  (luoting  as  a  precedent  for  Belgium. 

That  the  (ierman?'  have  long  coveted  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa  is  no  secret.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  from  what  was  said  on  the  subject  by  General  von 
Siebert,  former  Governor  General  of  German  East 
Africa,  in  the  Berlin  I'o.st  of  two  years  ago: 

Germans  must  enter  these  territorios,  establish  planta- 
tions then;,  cultivate  the  land,  establish  missions  and  build 
railroarjs.  The  (iovernment  will  then  he  compelled  to  com- 
plete the  political  occupation  of  a  land  which  the  people  have 
already  conquered. 

Thr;  bad  llnancial  i)light  in  which  the;  new  republic  finds 
itself  an<i  the  coriflition  of  its  colonies  oblige  us  to  tiikt;  this 
course.  Thf!  stupid  arid  cotiuf)t  sovereignty  of  the  Latin  has 
lasted  for  four  centuries  in  these  regions.  It  is  time  to  .sub- 
stitute for  it  the  sano  and  intelligent  sovereignty  of  the 
Saxon. 

It  was  rumored  at  that  time  that  the  Portuguese  (Jov- 
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ernment  was  willing  to  sell  Angola  to  the  (Jennaiia  for 
caah  but  that  Kngland  intervened  to  prevent  the  trans- 
fer. Whether  thid  be  so  or  not  it  is  mo  Ijelieved  by  the 
Germans  and  their  failure  to  secure  this  rich  territory 
of  half  a  million  square  miles,  largely  high  table  land 
suitable  for  white  colonization,  is  added  to  the  long 
score  of  grievances  charged  to  England's  "dog  in  the 
manger  policy." 

So  the  alliance  between  Albion  and  Lusitania  stands 
on  the  triple  basis  of  history,  sentiment  and  mutual  in- 
terest. Englishmen  helped  the  first  King  of  Portugal  to 
wrest  his  country  from  the  Moors  eight  hundred  years 
ago;  English  money  now  supports  I'ortuguese  indus- 
tries, and  the  old-fashioned  Englishman  still  slicks  to 
his  port  wine,  doubtless  more  from  loyalty  to  tradition 
than  from  personal  taste. 


N 


WHEN  TAMMANY    IS   OUT 
OT  long  ago  the  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  several  New  York  papers : 


WANTED — Business  Manager,  35  to  45  years  of  age; 
able  to  superintend  large  force  of  employees;  direct  ex- 
tensive construction  work;  organize  and  direct  purchasing 
and  distribution  of  enormous  quantity  of  supplies;  only 
men  of  marked  executive  ability  and  good  experience  need 
apply;  salary  $5000  a  year;  highest  references  required. 

It  looked  usual  enough.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  second  city  of  the  world  was  advertising  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  an  important  administrative  office. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  was  happening.  New  York 
City  needed  a  Third  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Charities. 
So  it  advertised  for  applicants;  and  it  got  three  hun- 
dred of  them.  Out  of  the  number  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Mayor  picked  the  man  they  wanted. 

Think  of  it!  New  York  City,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
actually  advertising  for  a  man  to  fill  a  five  thousand 
dollar  job!  It  was  enough  to  make  Tweed  turn  in  his 
grave,  Croker  on  his  Irish  estate  shed  tears  of  regret 
for  the  good  old  times,  and  Murphy  gnash  his  teeth  with 
impotent  rage  in  his  Fourteenth  street  sanctum. 

Where  were  the  office-seekers?  Were  there  no  "boys" 
to  be  rewarded  for  stalwart  political  service  in  the  cam- 
paign? Had  the  Mayor  no  friends,  the  Commissioner  no 
one  he  was  indebted  to? 

What  are  we  coming  to  when  city  officials  hunt  for  a 
good  man  for  the  job,  instead  of  looking  for  a  good  job 
for  the  man? 


A  COMMISSION  ON  TRIAL 

WILL  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rise  to 
the  opportunity  before  it  and  by  helping  the  rail- 
ways in  their  present  crisis  help  the  whole  country  as 
well? 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped.  But  it  must  be  confest 
that  the  tone  adopted  by  some  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  hearings  now  going  on  raises  a  menacing  doubt. 

It  is  not  the  railroads  that  are  on  trial.  It  is  the  com- 
mission. If  its  members  can  realize  that  an  extraordi- 
nary situation  confronts  them  and  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  apply  more  than  ordinary  remedies,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  country,  and  well  for  them.  If  they  do  not  recog- 
nize these  commanding  facts,  if  they  decide  the  case 
before  them  as  tho  times  were  peaceful  and  conditions 
normal,  they  will  have  done  tremendous  harm  not  onlv 


to  a  great  industry,  but  to  the  common  welfare.  They 
will  have  struck  a  serious  blow  at  the  principle  of  regu- 
lation by  conmiission. 

This  is  no  time  to  consider  whether  some  American 
railroads  have  issued  water  stocks — tho  the  fact  that 
the  capitalization  per  mile  of  American  railroads  is  far 
below  that  of  the  railroads  of  any  other  great  country 
in  the  world  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  the  time 
to  assert  that  American  railroads  are  not  managed  with 
the  highest  etticiency  or  the  strictest  economy.  These  are 
important  ciuestions.  At  the  proper  time  they  should  be 
raised  and  the  truth  about  them  sought  painstakingly 
and  fearlessly.  But  the  time  is  not  now. 

Extraordinary  times  demand  extraordinary  measures. 
American  railroads  face  a  crisis.  Before  the  war  their 
condition  was  discouraging;  with  the  Great  War  raging, 
crippling  trade  and  dislocating  credit,  their  condition  is 
grave  indeed. 

It  is  not  merely  a  condition  which  affects  some  imper- 
sonal corporations  and  some  rich  "railroad  men."  It 
affects  every  holder  of  an  American  railroad  security — 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them;  every 
depositor  in  a  savings  bank  and  every  holder  of  an  in- 
surance policy — and  there  are  millions  of  them. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  before  it 
the  opportunity  to  do  a  vital  service  to  the  great  invest- 
ing public — and  to  do  it  now. 


BID  THEM  COME  IN 

AMERICA  has  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  been 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  and  opprest 
of  all  nations,  regardless  of  race  or  religion.  We  have 
of  late  been  obliged  to  impose  certain  restrictions  on 
immigration,  but  we  have  not  abandoned  our  policy  of 
hospitality.  To  prove  it,  let  us  now  relax  these  restric- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Belgians,  men,  women  and  children, 
whether  they  come  with  skilled  hands  or  empty  hands, 
whether  they  are  likely  to  get  good  wages  or  to  become 
dependents.  Little  Holland  is  said  to  be  sheltering  a 
million  refugees  and  surely  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  can  take  care  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  without 
putting  too  much  of  a  strain  upon  its  industrial  system. 
Our"  universities,  colleges  and  academies  should  grant 
free  tuition  and,  so  far  as  possible,  support,  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Belgium  whose  studies  are 
now  interrupted.  The  English  universities  are  doing 
this. 

We  have  never  repented  of  such  hospitality  yet.  The 
Puritans  driven  out  from  England,  the  Huguenots  ex- 
pelled from  France,  and  the  German  revolutionists  of 
1848  have  contributed  valuable  elements  to  our  popula- 
tion and  we  shall  find  that  the  later  immigrants  have 
also  brought  a  blessing  upon  their  city  of  refuge. 

The  Belgians  are  good  stock.  They  have  done  marvels 
with  their  limited  resources  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing. They  are  industrious  and  enterprising,  peace- 
able and  orderly.  About  the  responsibility  for  the  war 
we  do  not  all  agree.  Some  blame  most  the  Emperor  of 
Austria;  some  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But  nobody 
blames  the  Belgians.  Some  sympathize  with  the  French; 
some  sympathize  with  the  Germans.  But  everybody  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Belgians. 

Open  wide  the  gate!  Give  them  a  heartfelt  welcome 
and  help  them  across  the  threshold. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  20 — Cossacks  attack  Germans 
in  rear  and  drive  them  back  from 
Warsaw.  Revolutionary  rising  in 
Portugal  quelled. 

October  21 — Saxon  army  forced  to  re- 
tire from  Ivangorod  on  the  Vistula. 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  defeated 
near   Sarajevo. 

October  22 — Desperate  but  indecisive 
fighting  on  Belgian  border  near 
coast.  Boer  rebels  defeated.  Japanese 
begin  bombardment  of  German  port 
of  Tsing-tau. 

October  23 — Briti.sh  fleet  shells  Ger- 
man entrenchments  along  Belgian 
coast.  Austrian  and  German  forces 
trying  to  hold  Radom  against  Rus- 
sians from  Warsaw. 

October  24 — Fighting  centers  about 
La  Bassee  and  Armentiferes.  Aus- 
trians  recapture  Czernowicz,  capital 
of  Bukowina. 

October  25 — Germans  cross  the  Yser 
River  between  Dixmude  and  Nieu- 
port.  Germans  advance  again  to- 
ward Augustowo. 

October  26 — Austrians  and  Russians 
continue  combat  along  San  River  in 
Galicia.  Bloody  struggle  in  Flanders 
continues   with   no   apparent  result. 


The  Battle  of  the 
Belgian  Border 


For  the  first  time 
since  the  war  be- 
gan the  campaign 
is  concentrated  at  a  single  spot,  a 
place  no  larger  than  the  battlefields 
of  earlier  wars.  From  the  four  hun- 
dred mile  line  between  Belfort  and 
Ostend  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
and  fire  has  slackened,  while  the 
forces  of  both  parties  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  critical  point  on  the 
French  and  Belgian  border,  near 
where  the  North  Sea  narrows  to  the 
P]nglish  Channel.  Here,  in  an  area 
less  than  thirty-five  miles  square,  as 
many  troops  have  been  massed  as 
can  be  brought  together  and  the 
fighting  has  been  continuous  ever 
since  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  with  no 
decisive  gain  for  either  side.  The 
remnants  of  the  Belgian  army  es- 
caped from  Antwerp  the  night  be- 
fore the  surrender  and  made  their 
way  down  the  coast  by  way  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges.  The  German  troops  re- 
lea.sed  from  the  siege  pursued  the 
retreating  Belgians  beyond  Ostend 
and  within  gunshot  of  Dunkirk, 
when  they  were  halted  at  the  French 
boundary  by  the  Allied  armies  in 
5iuch  force  that  the  Germans  were 
not  able  to  hold  the  ground  they  had 
gained,  but  have  been  driven  back 
<^U^J)  by  step  as  far  as  Iloulers, 
twenty  miles  from  the  frontier. 

It  JH  amphibious  fighting.  Here  the 
Hrit.i«,h  navy  and  the  German  army 
have  ff)r  the  first  time  come  into  con- 
flict.  The   country    \n    cut    up   with 


canals  and  creeks,  and  the  heavy 
rains  have  converted  the  lowlands  of 
the  coast  into  a  morass.  There  are  no 
large  cities  in  this  region  and  no 
fortresses  except  Dunkirk  and  Lille. 
Dunkirk  has  not  yet  been  reached  by 
the  Germans.  Lille,  a  first  class  for- 
tress, which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  hold  out  as  long  as  Mau- 
beuge  or  Verdun,  surrendered  to  the 
Germans  at  sight  without  a  struggle. 
Now,  two  months  later,  it  is  being 
fiercely  fought  over. 

Why  the  desire  for  the  possession 
of  this  particular  bit  of  coastal  terri- 
tory should  call  forth  the  greatest 
exertions  of  the  contending  powers 
is  evident  from  the  map.  If  the  Ger- 
mans can  break  down  the  resistance 
of  the  Allies  and  push  forward  along 
the  coast  they  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  capture  the  fortress  of  Dunkirk 
and  the  ports  of  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne. This  will  give  them  a  straight 
line  of  defense  from  Arras  to  the 
coast  and  free  them  from  the  danger 
that  has  threatened  them  ever  since 
they  came  into  France,  the  turning 


of  their  right  wing.  They  would  then 
be  in  position,  if  they  can  gather 
strength  enough,  to  make  another 
dash  toward  Paris,  which  is  still 
within  fifty  mile  of  their  lines.  Or  if, 
as  seems  likely,  they  are  disposed  to 
turn  their  attention  to  London 
rather  than  Paris,  they  would  be 
within  twenty  miles  of  England. 
From  this  point  their  Zeppelins  and 
Taubes  could  easily  raid  the  English 
cities  and  ports,  or  if  they  should  get 
control  of  the  sea,  an  actual  invasion 
of  England  might  be  attempted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Allies 
should  push  forward  in  the  direction 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  as  they  are 
now  trying  to  do,  they  will  either  get 
behind  the  enemy's  line  or  compel 
the  German  forces  to  withdraw  from 
France  and  Belgium.  The  Allies 
greatly  outnumber  the  Germans,  and 
the  odds  against  them  increase  with 
every  week,  as  England  and  Russia 
draw  upon  their  vast  resources.  Esti- 
mates of  the  forces  now  in  the  field 
are  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Germany  has  now  about 


TME  SKAT  OF  WAK  IN  FLANDERS 
'f'h*-  Vurri-Hl  ft  rife  of  tbf  wiir  hnji  bnrn  rnnrcntriilcil  upon  the  llltic  porn«'r  of  KclKiurn  which  hIIII 
holfU  out  iiK«i'iHt  ih<-  diTrriiiriH.  H<t<'  Fri'rich,  HrlliHh  iitnl  ItclKinM  I  ror>im  nri'  fonli'iMliii^:  witli 
'('•rmiiri  nnd  AuHlrian  nrrioii/  thp  raniilH  ufkI  rlvcTH.  whll<-  lh(  liritlMh  iinil  Ffoiich  wurHhipH  mid 
ihn  alnhlpN  und  a«Topl(in«'»  of  holh  mUIcm  Inkc  purl  In  tho  fniy.  'I'ho  Hhmlod  iiroa  nhowii  the  terri- 
tory   h<-ld    l>y    lh«'    (icrninnn    Oclolx-r    ?.n 
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ANOTHER   REFUGEE    PICTURE 
But   this   cartload   of   little   Antwerp   expatriates  on   their   way  to   Holland — with   such 
team   as   could   be  secured — is   too   Kood  to   pass   by 


makeshift 


1,500,000  in  France  and  Belgium, 
while  the  Allies  have  more  than 
twice  that  number.  According  to  a 
German  estimate  the  total  losses  of 
the  French,  British,  Russians  and 
Belgians  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  amount  to  750,000.  The 
loss  of  the  Germans  is  probably 
greater. 


•Twixt  Sea 
and  Land 


The  British  fleet  was 
able  to  give  material 
assistance  to  the  Allied 
armies  in  their  effort  to  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans  down  the  coast 
toward  the  Straits  of  Dover.  They 
had  occupied   Ostend   and   Nieuport 


and  had  approached  within  about 
five  miles  of  Dunkirk  when  the  navy 
took  a  hand  in  the  fight  at  daybreak 
of  October  19.  The  principal  agents 
in  this  attack  were  the  three  light 
draft  monitors  built  in  England  last 
year  for  Brazil,  but  purchased  by  the 
British  Government  and  renamed  the 
"Severn,"  "Humber"  and  "Mersey." 
These  carry  two  six-inch  guns  for- 
ward and  two  4.7  inch  howitzers 
astern.  They  steamed  up  and  down 
the  coast  and  first  from  port  and 
then  from  starboard  shelled  the  en- 
trenchments which  the  Germans 
were  digging  near  the  coast.  The 
Germans  had  no  guns  in  position  of 


'')  International  News 

GERMAN   DEFENDERS   OF  TSINGTAU   MAKING   CAMP 
In  the  background,  one  of  the  hills   which   command  the  city's   defenses.   The  Japanese  have  taken 
some   of   these   heights,    includinR    Prince   Heinrich    Mountain,    and    planted   siege   and   naval   guns 

there   which   are  shelling   the  city 


long  enough  range  to  reply  to  them, 
and  the  German  submarines  which 
had  made  their  way  along  the  Dutch 
coast  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
anything.  A  Belgian  coast  village 
was  demolished  and  Ostend  was  bom- 
barded, without  provocation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Germans. 

Forced  to  abandon  the  shore,  the 
Germans  were  for  many  days  no 
more  successful  in  forcing  a  passage 
along  the  Yser  and  Lys,  which  here 
run  parallel  to  the  coast  and  are  con- 
nected by  a  chain  of  canals  with  the 
ports  of  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Dunkirk 
and  Calais.  The  heavy  guns  which 
the  Germans  were  bringing  up  to 
bombard  Dunkirk  got  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  their  cavalry  and  armored 
automobiles  were  of  little  use.  The 
fighting  was  mostly  done  at  close 
range  or  with  the  bayonet,  and  the 
casualties  are  estimated  by  the  ten 
thousand.  Certain  positions  have 
changed  hands  eleven  times.  The 
Germans  have  evacuated  Lille  three 
times,  but  have  come  back.  On  Octo- 
ber 6  the  French  were  in  Lille;  on 
October  10,  the  Germans;  then  the 
French  drove  them  out,  the  Germans 
bombarded  the  city  and  entered  it 
again  on  October  13.  The  city  was 
then  in  flames,  but  the  Germans  put 
out  the  fires  with  the  aid  of  firemen 
from  neighboring  towns.  The  fiercest 
fighting  has  been  about  Dixmude, 
Ypres,  Roulers,  Menin  and  La 
Bassee.  It  is  the  army  of  Duke 
Albrecht  of  Wiirttemberg  which  is 
fighting  in  this  corner  of  Flanders, 
for  General  von  Kluck,  who  has  been 
on  the  German  right,  is  holding  his 
old  position  on  the  Aisne  near  Sois- 
sons. 

Little  is  heard  of  the  fighting 
along  the  rest  of  the  line  in  France, 
but  the  only  activity  of  importance 
seems  to  be  the  attack  on  the 
terminal  fortresses  of  the  eastern 
barrier,  Verdun  and  Belfort.  The 
Germans  still  hold  St.  Mihiel,  one  of 
the  intermediate  forts  between  Ver- 
dun and  Toul,  tho  the  French  are 
making  desperate  attempts  to  cut  off 
St.  Mihiel  from  Metz  by  an  attack 
from  the  south.  The  Germans  claim 
to  have  reduced  some  of  the  outer 
forts  of  Verdun,  but  the  French  have 
learned  by  experience  how  to  meet 
the  German  tactics.  Instead  of  rely- 
ing for  protection  on  their  concrete 
casements  and  steel  cupolas,  they 
have  concealed  their  batteries  and 
move  them  about  so  that  the  Krupp 
howitzers,  even  if  they  find  their 
mark,  do  not  do  any  such  fatal  dam- 
age as  before. 

It   is   reported  that  the  Germans 
have  got  their  big  howitzers  in  posi-j 
tion    before    Belfort,    and    that    th« 
siege  of  that  stronghold  has  bogui 
in  earnest. 
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.  .  The  news  mostly  comes 
TheGahcian  ^^  ^^  -^  ^  negative 
Campaign  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  admis- 
sions of  the  opposite  sides.  For  in- 
stance, the  Austrian  General  Staff 
announces  the  capture  on  October  21 
of  Jablunka  Pass  and  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Hun- 
gary. But  Jablunka  Pass  is  southwest 
of  Cracow,  on  the  railroad  leading 
from  Breslau  to  Budapest,  and  it 
had  not  previously  been  supposed 
that  the  Russian  advance  in  Galicia 
had  gone  further  than  Tarnow,  forty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Cracow. 

The  Russians  now,  it  appears, 
have  been  driven  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Dnies- 
ter, south  of  Lemberg.  Along  the  San 
River,  between  Przemysl  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  the  fighting 
has  been  terrific,  but  no  decisive  re- 
sult is  yet  reported. 

The  fate  of  Przemysl  is  also  still 
in  doubt.  This  is  the  strongest  for-- 
tress  in  Galicia  and  has  been  under 
fire  since  September  18.  On  Octo- 
ber 2  the  Russians  sent  a  white  flag 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
and  when  this  was  contemptuously 
refused  they  made  repeated  attempts 
to  carry  the  fortifications  by  storm. 
One  of  the  outer  forts  was  taken  by 
a  night  charge  over  the  walls  when 
the  searchlights  were  out  of  order, 
but  the  garrison  succeeded  in  de- 
fending the  casements  with  their 
rifles  and  machine  guns  until  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  they 
had  telephoned  for.  Altho  the  ap- 
proach of  the  German  and  Austrian 
forces  from  Cracow  removed  the 
Russians  from  the  rear  of  Przemysl, 
they  still  hold  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  San  and  continue  the  bombard- 
ment from  that  side. 

The  Austrians  claim  to  have  reoc- 
cupied  Czernowicz,  the  capital  of 
Bukowina,  which  was  taken  Vjy  the 
Russians  early  in  the  war. 


©  International  News 

HOW   HOLLAND  WELCOMES   HER  BELGIAN   GUESTS 

A    temporary    dormitory    in    the    diamond    cutting    works  of    M.    Asscher    at    Amsterdam,    who    is 

providing   room  for   hundreds  of  refugees 


Prussian  army,  under  General  von 
Hindenburg,  invaded  Poland  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  from 
Thorn  and  Posen.  The  third  army, 
under  the  King  of  Saxony,  advanced 
from  Czenstochowa  toward  Ivan- 
gorod,  while  a  mixt  force  of  Aus- 
trians and  Germans,  under  the  Aus- 
trian General  Dankl,  came  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  from  Galicia. 
The  fall  of  Warsaw  seemed  immi- 
nent and  the  American  consul  there 
telegraphed  to  Washington  to  know 
what  he  should  do  when  the  city  sur- 
rendered. 

All  seemed  to  go  well  and  by  Octo- 
ber 7  the  advance  guard  of  General 
von    Hindenburg's    army    had    come 


within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  outer 
defences  of  Warsaw.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Vistula  were  massed  a 
million  Russian  soldiers,  under  the 
command  oi  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas. The  water-filled  entrenchments 
in  front  of  Warsaw  were  held  with 
great  valor  by  troops  from  the  Cau- 
casus while  a  flanking  movement  was 
being  carried  out.  Ten  divisions  of 
Cossacks  from  Novo  Georgievsk 
were  sent  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  crost  the  river  and  on  the 
18th  surprized  the  Germans  by 
appearing  in  their  rear.  The  Ger- 
mans, unable  to  withstand  this  com- 
bined attack  of  cavalry  on  the  west 
and  infantry  on  the  east,  retreated 


Attack  on  Warsaw 
Repulsed 


The    Petrograd 

dispatches    give 

very  full  and 
circumstantial  accounts  of  the  rout 
of  the  Germans  in  Poland,  and  altho 
there  is  no  confirmation  of  the  news 
from  Berlin,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  German  attempt  to  capture  War- 
saw has  suffered  a  severe  setback. 
The  advance  upon  the  Polish  capital 
was  be^fun  early  in  October,  and  by 
the  7th  of  the  month  almost  all  of 
Poland  west  of  the  Vistula  was  held 
by  the  G';rman  and  Arj.strian  forces, 
said  to  number  000,000  men.  Accortj- 
in(f  U)  the  plan,  Warsaw  was  to  be 
approached  simultaneously  from  four 
directions.  One  Prussian  army  was 
t^>  come  south  from  Kast  Prussia,  on  '^■^ '^''^ruuwnai  Nkwh 
the  east  side  of  the  Vistula,  alonjf  the  wHEur. 

railroad    from    .Mlawa.     The    «econfl  wh<r.  ,. 
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rapidly  to  the  south,  abandoning 
many  of  the  heavy  guns  which  had 
been  brought  up  to  bombard  War- 
saw. The  Prussians  were  driven  be- 
yond Lowicz  and  Skierniewice  and 
rallied  only  suuth  of  the  i'ilica  Kiver, 
Here  the  Saxon  troops  had  been 
vainly  endeavoring  to  cross  the  Vis- 
tula at  Ivangorod,  where  are  the  only 
bridges  south  of  Warsaw.  On  the 
21st  they  were  forced  to  give  up  the 
bombardment  of  Ivangorod  and  re- 
tire toward  Radom. 

While  the  Great  War 
The  Balkans  is  raging  all  over  the 
world,  bringing  suffer- 
ing and  death  to  millions  of  all  races, 
the  men  who  precipitated  the  catas- 
trophe have  been  tried  and  convicted 
at  Sarajevo,  which  was  the  scene  of 
their  crime.  Gavrilo  Princip,  the 
young  Serb  who  fired  the  shots  that 
killed  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  wife  on  June  28,  will- 
ingly owned  to  and  gloried  in  the 
deed.  The  accomplices  of  the  assassin 
admit  that  the  plot  was  hatched  in 
Belgrade  and  that  Major  Tankosic,  a 
Servian  officer,  supplied  the  revolvers 
and  bombs  to  kill  the  royal  couple. 

The  Serbs  have  been  making  every 
effort  to  rescue  the  conspirators  by 
capturing  Sarajevo  before  the  trial 
was  over,  but  it  appears  that  they 
have  been  driven  back  after  getting 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 

Albania,  which  has  been  left  with- 
out a  pretense  of  government  by  the 
departure  of  Prince  William  of  Wied 
from  Durazzo,  is  in  a  state  of  anar- 
chy and  distress.  Smallpox  is  raging 
and  bands  of  various  races  are  rav- 
aging the  country  at  will.  These 
brigands  or  patriots  are  more  or  less 
openly  .^supported  by  the  five  nations 
which  have  aspirations  in  Albania. 
Turkey  is  trying  to  get  control  over 
Albania  again  thru  the  Moham- 
medan bands.  Servia  is  arming 
Albanians  against  Austria.  Austria 
is  supplying  rifles  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  tribesmen  of  the  north.  The 
Epirotes  in  the  south  are  again  agi- 
tating for  annexation  to  Greece. 
Italy  has  taken  possession  of  the  sea- 
port of  Avlona. 

The  new  King  of  Rumania  seems 
no  more  disposed  to  enter  into  the 
war  than  the  late  King  Carlos.  His 
people  will  not  consent  to  take  the 
side  of  Germany,  while  if  he  joins 
the  allies  Rumania  is  liable  to  an 
attack  from  Bulgaria  by  land  and 
Turkey  by  sea.  A  trainload  of  artil- 
lery and  munitions,  on  their  way 
from  Germany  to  Constantinople, 
has  been  seized  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  as  it  was  being  shipped 
from  Bucharest  to  the  Danube.  Ger- 
many protested  in  vain  against  this 
violation  of  neutrality. 


The  most  important  of 

The  War  on      ^^^  ^^.^^.^^  operations  of 

the  Sea  jj^^    ^^^j^    j^    ^^^    ^^^^_ 

bardment  of  Ostend  and  the  German 
positions  on  the  Belgian  coast,  but 
there  are  minor  engagements  all  over 
the  world. 

The  British  submarine  "E-Ii"  was 
sunk  on  October  18  by  German  war- 
ships in  the  North  Sea.  This  was  one 
of  the  latest  models,  having  been 
completed  in  1913. 

The  British  destroyer  "Badger" 
reports  having  rammed  and  sunk  a 
German  submarine  off  the  Dutch 
coast. 

The  German  submarine  "U-9," 
which  sank  four  British  cruisers,  the 
"Hogue,"  "Aboukir,"  "Cre.s.sy"  and 
"Hawke,"  has  returned  in  safety  to 
her  home  harbor.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Weddigen,  has  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Ordre  pour  la 
Merite  for  his  unparalleled  exploit. 

The  German  cruiser  "Emden"  has 
sunk  or  captured  twenty-six  British 
steamships  in  East  Indian  waters 
and  is  still  at  large. 

The  British  light  cruiser  "Un- 
daunted," with  the  assistance  of  four 
destroyers,  the  "Lennox,"  "Lance," 
"Legion"  and  "Loyal,"  cut  off  four 
German  destroyers,  "S-115,"  "S-117," 
"S-118"  and  "S-119,"  near  the  Dutch 


coast,  and  sent  them  all  to  the  bot- 
tom within  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
Germans  kept  up  their  fire  to  the 
last,  but  without  inflicting  any  seri- 
ous damage  upon  the  British  vessels. 
Of  the  four  crews,  197  were  lost  and 
;U  taken  prisoners  by  the  British. 

It  appears  that  the  Japanese  cruis- 
er "Takachiho,"  which  was  sunk  in 
the  harbor  of  Kiaochau  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  was  not  blown  up  by  a  mine, 
as  first  reported,  but  by  a  torpedo 
from  the  German  destroyer  "S-90." 
Only  twelve  men  out  of  the  cruiser's 
crew  of  456  were  saved. 

Secretary    McAdoo 
Opening  the       ^.^^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Reserve  Banks     ^^^j^^     p^^^^^,     ^^ 

serve  banks  will  be  opened  for  busi- 
ness on  November  16.  At  the  recent 
conference  of  reserve  bank  directors 
with  the  Reserve  Board,  a  majority 
of  those  present  preferred  a  later 
date,  and  the  directors  by  resolution 
recommended  that  the  opening 
should  not  take  place  until  Novem- 
ber 30.  The  Secretary  has  taken  an 
earlier  date  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  South,  and  for  the  reason  that 
he  believes  prompt  opening  will  be 
helpful  not  only  there,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

He   points   out   that  the   new   re- 


Faul  Thompson 

AN   AVALANCHE   OF   ABANDONED    HAGGAGE 

Trunks  by  the  thousand  which  American  travelers  had  to  leave  in  Germany  when  they  t\e*l  »t 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  been  gathered  at  Hamburg  under  the  diitvtion  of  the  An»erio»n 
consul  and  shipped  to  New  York  on  a  Holland-.-\inerican  steamer  which  broiniht  no  pHssen>it*rs. 
She  was  compelled  to  dock  at  Stnten  Island  because  the  company's  New  York  dvH-ks  wert-  »11 
cro^vded  by  steamers   held  in    port   by   the   fear  of  cav>lure 
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quirements  as  to  reserves  will  release 
on  November  16  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  of  reserve  money,  and  thus 
increase  the  banks'  credit  facilities. 
He  also  says  that  the  larger  powers 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  permit  him  to  deposit 
in  the  reserve  banks  a  large  part  of 
the  Treasury's  general  fund.  This 
will  enable  them  to  extend  greater 
credits  to  the  member  banks,  and 
thus  serve  the  interests  of  the  banks' 
customers. 

Three  thousand  presidents  of 
banks  in  the  cotton  states  have 
signed  a  pledge  to  extend  financial 
aid  to  farmers  who  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  by  one-half  next  year 
and  use  for  food  crops  the  half  thus 
released;  also  to  discourage  vigor- 
ously the  planting  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  present  cotton  area. 

Congress       adjourned 

Adjournment      ^^  ^^^  24th,  thus  end- 

of  Congress        .^^    ^^^    j^^^^g^    ^^^_ 

tinuous  session  in  the  history  of  our 
national  legislation,  for  there  was  no 
interval  between  the  special  session 
beginning  April  7,  1913,  and  the 
regular  session  that  opened  in  De- 
cember. It  was  thought  for  a  time 
last  week  that  there  could  be  no  ad- 
journment, and  that  the  session  must 
continue  until  the  first  day  of  the 
December  session.  There  was  per- 
sistent filibustering  by  the  advocates 
of  the  proposition  ("already  rejected 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  21  to  40) 
that  the  Government  should  issue 
$250,000,000  of  bonds  to  be  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  cotton-growers,  and 
of  two  bills  which  would  serve  their 
interests.  One  of  these  provides  for 
the  Federal  inspection  of  cotton 
warehouses,  and  the  other  permits 
reserve  banks  to  make  loans  on  com- 
mercial paper  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus.  The 
bond  bill  wa.s  rejected  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  123.  Leaders  of 
the  filibustering  movement  were  Mr. 
Henry,  of  Texa.s,  in  the  House,  and 
Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  in  the 
Senate.  It  prevented  adjournment  on 
the  22d,  after  the  House  had  voted 
to  go  at  f)  p.  m.  The  departure  of 
many  members  left  both  brunche.s 
without  a  quorum.  Only  by  unan- 
imous consent  could  business  be 
done,  and  fyonj^ress  was  idle  on  the 
following  day. 

It  wa.s  .HUggeHtofl  that  the  Presi- 
dent, u.Hing  the  power  granted  to 
him  by  the  Constitution,  might  cauHe 
adjournm<!nt.  Iff;  decided,  however, 
that  the  situation  was  not  one  in 
which  that  power  could  properly  be 
exerted.  Many  [democrats  severely 
criticized  their  filibustering  asso- 
ciates for  thus  prolonging  the  seH- 
nifxT)  when  they  knew  the  measures 


which  they  supported  could  not  be 
past.  Opposition  to  adjournment 
was  withdrawn  on  the  24th,  and  the 
necessary  resolution  was  then  past. 
There  is  an  understanding  that  the 
bills  in  question  shall  be  taken  up 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session.  In  the  House  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  was  appointed  to 
make  an  inquiry  about  cotton. 

^,     ^  .  No  final  action  con- 

The  Convention  .  ^   • 

.  .  cernmg     a     provi- 

in  Mexico  ^j^^^j    government 

had  been  taken  by  the  convention  at 
Aguascalientes  on  the  25th,  altho 
the  adjournment  ordered  on  the  15th 
had  been  for  only  five  days.  It  was 
said  that  those  who  had  assembled 
were  waiting  for  Zapata's  delegates. 
This  was  true,  but  the  delay  was  also 
due  to  the  attitude  of  Carranza,  to 
whom  General  Obregon  and  other 
representatives  of  the  convention 
were  addressing  arguments  that  were 
ineffective.  Carranza  resented  the 
convention's  assumption  of  supreme 
power,  and  asked  by  what  right  it 
claimed  supremacy.  He  also  resented 
the  convention's  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  five  Cabinet  offices.  Altho  he 
had  referred  to  the  convention  our 
Government's  demand  for  guarantees 
concerning  Vera  Cruz,  he  declined  to 
obey  the  convention  when  it  instruct- 
ed him  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
saying  that  this  would  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Referring  to 
the  convention's  declaration  that  it 
was  the  supreme  authority  in  Mex- 
ico, he  said  that  he  would  deliver  his 
executive  authority  only  to  a  man 
elected  by  the  people.  Zapata  sent 
twenty-eight  delegates.  They  came  to 
Aguascalientes  with  General  Ange- 
les, the  intimate  friend  of  Villa, 
whom  Carranza  has  denounced.  Just 
before  the  convention  reassembled  it 
was  reported  that  by  a  combination 
of  Villa  and  Zapata  delegates  Car- 
ranza would  be  ousted. 

Villa  attended  the  early  sessions 
of  the  convention  and  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  promised  to  be  governed 
by  its  action.  He  was  applauded  and 
praised.  He  assured  our  Government 
that  hostilities  were  at  an  end,  add- 
ing, however,  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept f^arranza  as  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. He  had  a  large  military  escort. 
There  were  reports  that  his  soldiers 
intimidated  and  insulted  delegates; 
that  he  had  an  army  of  18,000  men 
near  at  hand  to  coerce  them,  and 
even  that  he  had  made  all  the  (Mc- 
gates  prisoners.  These  stories  were 
false.  In  an  ultimatum  to  Carranza, 
Villa  said  he  coulfl  no  longer  endure 
the  cafjrices  of  an  old  man  who 
Htic.mc.d  to  have  no  more  lofty  motive 
than  his  own  selfish  ambition.  If  Car- 


ranza should  not  be  removed  by  the 
convention,  he  promised  to  go  to  the 
capital  and  remove  him  by  force.  In 
reply  Carranza  reviewed  the  career 
of  Villa,  pointing  to  the  Benton  case, 
the  expulsion  of  Spaniards  and 
Villa's  approval  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  priests  by  Antonio  Villareal 
when  the  latter  (now  president  of 
the  convention)  was  Governor  of 
Nuevo  Leon.  It  was  said  that  Car- 
ranza was  willing  to  retire  if  he 
could  be  assured  that  Villa  would  not 
gain  by  his  withdrawal. 


Hostilities  in 
the  North 


The  orders  of  the  con- 
vention for  a  suspen- 


sion of  hostilities  were 
ignored  by  Hill  and  Maytorena  at 
Naco,  on  the  northern  border,  until 
the  23d,  because  neither  would  recog- 
nize the  convention's  authority,  but 
on  that  day  a  truce  was  made  there 
and  Maytorena's  troops  took  a  posi- 
tion ten  miles  from  the  town.  The 
besieged  Carranza  commander  had 
received  four  cannon  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition.  Preparations  for  siege 
were  continued  at  Agua  Prieta.  also 
on  the  border.  The  armistice  agree- 
ment was  not  respected  by  General 
Monclovio  Herrera,  who  recently  de- 
serted Villa  to  support  Carranza.  In 
the  night  he  attacked  the  Villa  gar- 
rison at  Parral.  After  a  fierce  battle 
his  forces  were  routed  and  driven  to 
the  hills,  but  not  until  he  had  put  to 
death  nearly  100  prisoners  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fight. 

At  the  capital  three  civilians  who 
assisted  Felix  Diaz  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  against  Madero  were  shot  by 
Carranza's  orders,  and  two  grand- 
sons of  General  Terrazas  were  court- 
martialed  and  put  to  death.  One  had 
been  an  officer  of  the  Huerta  Admin- 
istration and  the  other  had  served  in 
Huerta's  army.  General  Alvaredo 
and  several  other  Carranza  men 
whom  Villa  and  Maytorena  had  im- 
prisoned at  Hermosillo  were  re- 
leased, in  obedience  to  the  conven- 
tion's order,  but  a  majority  of  them 
were  arrested  again  before  .  they 
reached  the  border.  Villa  warned 
("arranza  secret  service  men  that  if 
they  should  be  found  in  Juarez  they 
would  be  shot. 

A  protest  and  an  appeal  have  been 
sent  to  our  Government  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Societies.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  long  list  of 
offenses — the.  imprisonment  or  ex- 
pulsion of  priests,  the  looting  of 
churches,  etc.- -and  it  is  asserted 
that  several  priests  have  been  put  to 
death  or  tortured.  The  present  gen- 
eration of  Mexican  revolutionists, 
.says  the  Federation,  is  thoroly  ujiti- 
Christian  and  hostile  to  religion  of 
any  kind. 


A  CHANT  OF  HATE  AGAINST  ENGLAND 

U\'   ERNST   LiSSAUEK,   IN   "JUGEND" 

IJKNUKKKIi    into    KNULlbtl    VKHSK    HY    HARHARA     IIKNDKItSON    IN'     IIIK    NKVV    VOUK       1  IMKS' 


French  and  Kussiaii,   iht-y  matter  nut, 

A  bluw  fur  a  bluw  and  a  shot  for  a  shut; 

We  love  them  not,  we  hate  them  not, 

We  hold  the  Weifhsel  and   Vostjes-gate, 

We  have  but  one  and  only  hate, 

We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone. 

He  is  known  to  you  all,  he  is  known  to  you  all, 
He  crouches  behind  the  dark  gray  Hood, 
Full  of  envy,  of  rage,  of  craft,  of  gall. 
Cut  off  by  waves  that  are  thicker  than  blood. 
Come  let  us  stand  at  the  Judgment  place. 
An  oath  to  swear  to,  face  to  face, 
An  oath  of  bronze  no  wind  can  shake. 
An  oath  for  our  sons  and  their  sons  to  take. 
Come,  hear  the  word,  repeat  the  word, 
Thruout   the   Fatherland   make   it   heard. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate, 
We  have  all  but  a  single  hate. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND! 

In  the  Captain's  Mess,  in  the  banquet-hall, 
Sat  feasting  the  officers,  one  and  all. 
Like  a  saber-blow,  like  the  swing  of  a  sail, 


uiif  .H.1/.CM.1  ill.-,  t,'^lass  held  high  to  hail; 

Sharp  snapped  like  the  stroke  of  a  rudder's  play. 

Spoke  three  words  only:  "To  the  Day!" 

Whose  glass  this  fate? 
They  had  all  but  a  single  hate. 
Who  was  thus  known? 
They  had  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND! 

Take  you  the  folk  of  the  Earth  in  pay, 
With  bars  of  gold  your  ramparts  lay, 
Bedeck  the  ocean  with   bow  on  bow. 
Ye  reckon  well,  but  not  well  enough  now. 
French  and  Russian  they  matter  not, 
A  blow  for  a  blow,  a  shot  for  a  shot, 
We  fight  the  battle  with  bronze  and  steel, 
And  the  time  that  is  coming  Peace  will  seal. 
YoK  will  we  hate  with  a  lasting  hate, 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate, 
Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land. 
Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand, 
Hate  of  the  hammer  and  hate  of  the  crown. 
Hate  of  seventy  millions,  choking  down. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one, 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND! 


WHY   DOES    GERMANY    HATE    ENGLAND? 


BY  SYDNEY   BROOKS 

LONDON   CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE    INDEPENDENT 


EVEN  the  fog  of  war  cannot 
hide  one  thing.  It  cannot  dis- 
guise or  conceal  the  peculiar 
bitterness  and  intensity  of  Ger- 
many's hatred  of  England  and  the 
English.  The  German  officers  and 
men  in  the  field,  the  German  people 
at  home,  the  Kaiser  in  his  references 
to  "French's  contemptible  little 
army,"  the  unanimity  with  which 
German  professors  and  publicists 
and  ambassadors  single  out  Great 
Britain  as  "the  enemy,"  the  German 
press  in  their  foaming  diatribes — all 
show  that  while  the  Germans  fear 
the  Russians,  are  infuriated  with  the 
Belgians,  and  feel  for  the  French  no 
more  than  the  traditional  enmity  of 
old  antagonists,  they  detest  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  very  bottom  of  their 
souls.  The  British  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many are  jeered  at  in  the  streets  and 
lampooned  in  the  comic  papers  with 
the  relish  of  sheer  venom.  "The  open- 
ing rush  of  the  German  armies  into 
France  was  hailed  with  all  the  more 
delight  because  the  British  troops 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  The  fall 
of  Paris  itself  could  hardly  have  sent 
Berlin  into  wilder  paroxysms  of  joy 
than  did  the  reports  that  the  British 
army  had  been  destroyed.  Whatever 
the  Germans  are  destined  to  suffer, 
they  feel  just  now — they  will  grow 
saner  later  on — that  any  damage  they 
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can  inflict  on  our  navy  or  army  or 
by  Zeppelin  raids  on  our  towns  will 
bring  them  ample  compensation.  The 
whole  country  and  all  its  people  are 
united  in  a  personal,  frenzied,  trans- 
cendent passion  of  hostility  against 
Britain  and  all  things  British. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  but 
not  a  sudden  one.  It  does  no  more 
than  put  the  coping-stone  on  a  trans- 
formation that  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  fifty  years  and  with  a 
gathering  rapidity  for  nearly  twenty. 
As  late  as  1850  Germany  was  not 
only  Great  Britain's  admiring  friend, 
but  in  some  sort  her  pupil.  On  al- 
most all  points  of  political,  economic 
and  constitutional  theory  and  prac- 
tise the  bulk  of  the  German  nation, 
with  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent 
men  at  their  head,  looked  to  England 
as  their  guide.  The  enthusiasm  for 
the  British  Constitution  which  Mon- 
tesquieu set  ablaze  thruout  Europe 
was  shared  nowhere  more  heartily 
than  in  Prussia.  The  debt  England 
owed  to  Germany  in  philosophy,  sci- 
ence and  classical  poetry,  was  amply 
repaid  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  by  the  example  Great 
Britain  afforded  of  a  nation  at  once 
self-governing,  united  and  powerful. 
British  freedom  and  greatness  be- 
came the  theme  of  German  panegyr- 
ics and  the  British  Empire  in  those 


halcyon  days  was  not  even  grudged. 
That  was  the  time  when  Englishmen 
and  Germans  were  perpetually  re- 
minding themselves  that  they  came  of 
common  stock  and  had  fought  out  to- 
gether the  battles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  European  liberty  against 
Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon.  For  a  while 
it  even  seemed  as  if  the  whole  move- 
ment of  German  destiny  might  de- 
velop along  English  lines.  The  gift- 
ed, if  somewhat  impractical.  National 
Liberals  of  the  day  looked  forward 
to  and  worked  for  a  peaceful  union 
of  all  German  states  under  Prussian 
leadership  that  should  closely  follow 
the  English  model.  Centralization, 
militarism  and  the  semi-paternal  the- 
ory of  government  were  equally  ab- 
horrent to  them.  What  they  aimed  at 
was  a  liberal  constitution  and  a  pop- 
ular monarchy,  based  upon  the  fed- 
eral system  and  buttressed  by  a  real 
and  adequate  representation  of  the 
people,  and  above  all  by  a  responsible 
executive.  Such  a  system,  they  ar- 
gued, if  erected  in  Berlin  would  ulti- 
mately vanquish  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  particularism  and  draw  to  Prus- 
sia all  the  states  of  Germany  in  a 
durable  federation.  This  was  thel 
party  and  these  the  views  with  whichf 
the  Kaiser's  mother,  herself  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, was  idontifiod,  and  their 
triumph  or  failure  meant  also  the  tri-J 
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umph  or  failure  of  English  influence. 
As  we  all  know,  they  failed.  Bis- 
marck, Moltke,  Roon  and  ultimately 
King  William  convinced  themselves 
that  only  thru  war  could  German 
unity  be  secured.  The  result  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Bismarck's  mas- 
terly and  masterful  policy,  and  the 
brilliant  successes  it  led  to,  swept  all 
before  it,  crushed  the  Liberals  out  of 
existence,  and  hopelessly  discredited 
the  English  notions  and  sympathies 
they  represented.  From  the  moment 
he  began  to  get  the  upper  hand  the 
disparagement  of  all  things  English 
became  a  political  necessity.  When 
Sedan  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  at  Versailles  brought  full 
and  final  success,  the  whole  nation 
was  converted  to  the  Bismarckian 
Staatsidee.  The  altars  at  which  it 
had  worshipped  were  overthrown  and 
those  which  it  had  formerly  turned 
from  in  high  intellectual  disdain  were 
installed  in  their  place.  Universal 
military  service  became  the  popular 
idol  and  a  strongly  centralized,  half- 
absolutist  and  intensely  active  gov- 
ernment completely  ousted  the  old 
ideals  of  constitutionalism  and  indi- 
vidual self-reliance.  Never  was  a 
mental  revolution  so  speedy  and  com- 
prehensive. England  fell  rapidly  in 
the  German  estimation.  To  deride 
British  institutions  and  exalt  by  im- 
plication the  Hohenzollem  system,  to 
belittle  the  British  voluntary  army 
in  order  that  Germans  might  be  still 
further  convinced  that  conscription 
alone  was  compatible  with  military 
efficiency,  grew  to  be  the  favorite 
pastimes  of  German  politicians,  jour- 
nalists and  professors.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  within  the  past 
fifty  years  the  whole  tale  of  English 
history  has  been  rewritten  to  suit 
the  change  in  German  sentiment. 

All  the  touchiness  and  bumptious- 
ness that  past  into  the  German  char- 
acter with  the  achievement  of  unity 
thru  war  found  vent  in  the  system- 
atic writing  down  of  everything  Brit- 
ish. It  was  only  in  part  a  spontane- 
ous campaign ;  officialdom  had  much 
to  do  with  guiding  and  feeding  it; 
and  in  the  hand.s  of  passionate  his- 
torians and  teachers,  of  the  Junkers 
and  the  Court,  it  colored  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  politics,  society  and 
education.  While  we  in  P^ngland  still 
clung  to  the  philo-German  traditions 
of  thf;  past,  the  German  people  were 
being  steadily  and  insidiously  pre- 
pared to  see  in  Great  Britain  the  ul- 
timate f <•>*;.  I  do  not  V>y  any  means  in- 
tend to  imply  that  the  Tiermans  harl 
no  ground  of  complaint  against  us. 
r  think  they  certainly  had.  We  did 
nothing  to  help  on,  even  if  we  did 
nrrthing  poHitively  to  thwart,  the  at- 
tainment of  German  unity.  The  dis- 
appearance of  a  weakly,  divided  (iar- 


many  and  the  rise  of  a  powerful,  ag- 
gressive empire  in  its  place,  did  not 
greatly  appeal  to  British  sympathies 
or  to  the  popular  view  of  British  com- 
mercial interests.  From  the  moment 
that  Germany  became  united  she  be- 
came England's  rival,  not  only  in 
trade,  but  in  political  ambitions;  and 
in  neither  direction  was  she  a  wel- 
come competitor.  Moreover,  German 
truculence  and  assertiveness  were 
more  than  matched  by  the  British 
genius  for  an  irritating  condescen- 
sion. The  Germans  complained,  not 
without  reason,  that  Englishmen 
never  fully  gave  them  their  due ;  still 
affected  to  regard  them  as  interest- 
ing prodigies  rather  than  as  a 
matured  and  responsible  nation; 
would  persist  in  that  "lecturing" 
attitude  which  Americans  have  long 
learned  to  know,  but  hardly  to  love, 
in  their  kinsmen ;  and  never  brought 
themselves  to  the  point  of  admitting 
that  Germany  had  grown  out  of 
British  tutelage.  There  was  thus  in- 
duced a  tension  and  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy to  which  the  defects  in  the 
national  character  of  both  peoples 
contributed  their  inevitable  share. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  latent  ill- 
will  it  did  not  take  Germany  long  to 
discover  that  she  had  serious  griev- 
ances against  us  and  that  we  had 
monstrously  wronged  her.  When  the 
colonial  fever  began  to  influence 
German  foreign  policy  the  fact  had 
to  be  faced  that  so  far  as  all  hope 
of  a  Greater  Germany  that  should 
spread  the  German  idea  and  receive 
German  colonists  and  extend  German 
trade  was  concerned,  the  Empire  had 
been  born  too  late.  Wherever  Ger- 
many turned  she  found  England  com- 
fortably settled  in  her  path.  The 
cake,  as  Herr  Richter  once  remarked, 
had  been  divided  long  ago  and  noth- 
ing was  left  for  the  latest  comer  but 
the  crumbs  under  the  table.  This  was 
and  is  a  source  of  the  bitterest  re- 
sentment; and  as  the  stress  of  ri- 
valry in  other  spheres  grew  fiercer, 
as  the  Germans,  duplicating  British 
experience,  began  to  change  from  a 
mainly  agricultural  to  a  mainly  in- 
dustrial basis,  and  as  they  woke,  or 
were  prodded  awake,  to  the  desira- 
bility of  a  strong  navy  and  a  large 
mercantile  marine,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  here,  too,  Great  Britain 
had  been  before  them.  While  we  in 
England  during  the  past  two  decades 
have  been  chiefly  imprest  with  the 
great  advance  made  by  Germany  in 
sea-power  and  foreign  commerce,  the 
Germans  have  been  chiefly  imprest 
with  the  still  greater  leeway  they 
have  still  to  make  up.  That  we  should 
have  acfjuired  such  a  start  at  so 
trifling  a  cost,  while  Germany  was 
struggling  thru  blood  to  attain  the 
indiHpjjn.sable  rf,ii(lition  of  unity,  ap- 


pears to  Germans  so  flagrantly  un- 
fair as  to  afford  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  trickery.  From  that  to  con- 
victing Great  Britain  of  hypocritical 
duplicity,  of  stirring  up  strife  among 
her  rivals  while  she  quietly  carries 
off  the  booty,  has  proved  a  very  short 
step.  It  was  only  by  urging  the  su- 
preme necessity  of  being  alwaj's 
everywhere  on  guard  against  Britain 
and  her  wiles  that  the  Kaiser  was 
able  to  launch  and  popularize  his 
naval  program. 

The  Germans  have  never  disguised 
from  themselves  or  from  the  world 
that  they  want  what  we  have — colo- 
nies, supremacy  at  sea,  a  world-wide 
commerce  and  carrying-trade.  What 
is  more,  they  regard  themselves  as 
far  worthier  of  these  possessions 
than  we  are.  They  have  come  to  look 
upon  us  as  a  somnolent,  decrepit, 
worn-out  people,  socially  diseased,  in- 
capable of  sacrifice,  mere  bungling 
amateurs  in  an  age  of  experts,  cer- 
tain to  topple  over  when  resolutely 
attacked;  while  they  themselves,  in 
their  ov^ti  opinion  at  any  rate,  are 
the  Romans  of  the  modern  world  and 
its  natural,  deserving,  predestined 
rulers.  On  'this  persuasion  of  British 
decadence  have  been  built  up  one 
knows  not  how  many  fantastic  hal- 
lucinations. That  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war  the  self-governing  Do- 
minions would  leave  England  in  the 
lurch,  that  South  Africa  would  pro- 
claim its  independence,  that  India 
would  plunge  into  rebellion,  and  that 
Islam  could  be  successfully,  and  even 
easily,  aroused  against  the  rulers  of 
Egypt — these  have  been  among  the 
many  miscalculations  fostered  and 
believed  in  by  the  dreamers  of  Ber- 
lin. Well,  India  has  risen,  but  not 
against  the  British ;  and  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  British  and 
Boer  forces  in  South  Africa  is  Gen- 
eral Botha,  with  whom  a  bare  twelve 
years  ago  we  were  ourselves  at  war ; 
and  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia appear  from  their  lavish  out- 
pouring of  men  and  money  and  gifts, 
to  be  almost  vindictively  bent  on  giv- 
ing the  lie  to  the  German  visionaries. 
There  is  a  sound  and  stubborn  core 
at  the  heart  of  the  British  people  that 
the  Germans  may  perhaps  begin  to 
appreciate  when  our  troops  are 
marching  thru  Berlin.  Hitherto  they 
have  neither  realized  nor  acknowl- 
edged that  it  existed.  One  of  the  jew- 
els of  American  slang  is  that  incom- 
parable word  "front."  The  Germans 
for  the  past  twenty  years  have  been 
persuaded  that  Great  Britain  is  all 
"front,"  with  nothing  behind. 

And  this  forcing-bed  of  jealousy 
and  hatred,  of  envy  and  contempt, 
has  been  fertilized  for  a  decade  and 
a  half  at  the  very  least  by  an  acute 
political    aningonism,   superadded    to 
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I  ssive  tension  of  naval  and 

c..i.iiww,..al  rivalry,  ilere,  again,  I 
am  tar  from  holding  the  (Jermani 
:iolely  to  blame  for  the  developments 
that  have  poisoned  Anglo-CIerinan  re- 
lations. The  wurfare  in  the  press, 
the  scares  and  counter-scares,  the 
fusillades  of  almost  identical  charges, 
the  mare's  nests  and  suspicions  and 
railings — CJreat  Britain  has  had  as 
full  a  share  of  all  this  as  Germany. 
On  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea  the 
consciousness  has  steadily  deepened 
that  one  day  the  issue  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  would  have  to  be 
tried  out.  There  have  been  moments 
of  tense  crisis  in  the  past  ten  years 
as  well  as  periods  of  comparative 
calm.  Sometimes,  to  judge  by  the 
British  press,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  invasion  of  England  was  a 
matter  of  hours  only.  Sometimes,  to 
judge  by  the  German  press,  one 
would  have  thought  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  on  the  point  of  initiating  the 
"preventive  war"  to  crush  the  Ger- 
man navy  before  it  grew  too  strong. 
At  other  times  the  journalists  have 
been  moderately  quiescent,  the  gov- 
ernments amicably  cooperating,  and 
it  has  really  looked  as  tho  the  two 
powers  might  continue  to  live  side 
by  side,  armed  to  the  teeth,  without 
much  pretense  of  good-will,  but  also 
without  any  positive  rupture.  But 
thru  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  their 
relationship  the  feeling  has  persisted 
that  Germany's  bid  for  sea-power 
and  the  character  of  her  governing 
caste  were  pushing  the  two  nations 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  collision.  What 
strengthened  this  foreboding  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else  was 
Great  Britain's  entrance  a  few  years 
ago  into  the  arena  of  continental 
politics  from  which  for  nearly  two 
generations  she  had  stood  aloof.  In 
his  candid  and  illuminating  book  on 
Imperial  Germany,  Prince  von  Bil- 
low remarks  that  "the  alpha  and 
omega  of  English  policy  has  always 
been  the  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  English  naval  supremacy,"  and 
that  in  pursuit  of  this  end  Great 
Britain  has  allied  herself  against 
whatever  power  chanced  to  threaten 
her  ascendency  at  sea.  That  is  the 
ex-Chancellor's  explanation  of  the 
Anglo-French  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
ententes  and  of  the  various  Mediter- 
ranean agreements  concluded  by 
Downing  Street  with  Spain  and  Italy. 
Probably  it  is  the  case  that  behind 
British  diplomacy  of  the  past  decade 
there  has  been  a  double  motive.  The 
first  motive  unquestionably  was  to 
make  an  end  of  the  insensate  antag- 
onisms that  had  for  so  long  kept 
apart  England  and  France  and  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  That  was  a  goal  well 
worth  seeking  for  itself  alone.  But 
while  seeking  it  no  British  statesman 


fouUl  have  been  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  nearer  England  drew  to  France 
and  Russia,  by  so  much  was  Ger- 
many's preponderance  diminished 
and  the  possibilities  of  an  anti-Brit- 
ish coalition  reduced.  The  ententes 
were  never  aimed  at  Germany,  but 
undoubtedly  they  were  welcomed  by 
a  large  body  of  British  opinion  as 
being,  at  the  least,  a  precaution 
against  Germany.  To  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  however,  they  appeared  in 
but  one  guise — as  a  determined  effort 
to  hem  Germany  in,  to  hamper  her 
diplomatic  freedom  and  to  restrict 
her  expansion.  Nearly  all  the  crises 
since  1904,  apart  from  those  that 
have  arisen  in  the  Balkans,  have  been 
due  to  German  attempts  to  disrupt 
the  Anglo-French  entente.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  very  right 
of  either  England  or  France  to  form 
any  European  friendship  at  all  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  has  been  disputed  and  denied. 
The  Germans  have  never  been  able 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
fact  of  Anglo-French  amity.  It  was 
an  unaggressive  amity  that  threat- 
ened no  one  until  Germany's  pistol- 
ling diplomacy  thruout  the  Morocco 
question  gave  it  a  significance  that 
neither  its  British  nor  its  French 
authors  had  anticipated.  The  more 
Germany  tried  to  break  it  down  the 
firmer  it  became,  and  with  every 
fresh  proof  of  its  solidity  the  more 
furiously  was  Germany  incensed 
against  us.  To  those  who  have  lived 
on  the  spot  amid  the  detonating 
fears,  the  strain,  the  successive  cri- 
ses, and  the  passionate  suspicions 
and  mistrust  of  the  past  ten  years, 
the  actual  outbreak  of  war  came  al- 
most as  a  relief. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  our  part  in  the 
struggle  that  has  brought  German 
Anglophobia  to  boiling-point.  The 
reason  is  simple  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  "betrayal  of 
Teutonic  culture."  It  is  that  against 
Russia  and  France,  Germany  be- 
lieved she  had  a  fighting  chance,  but 


THORN  AND   ROSE 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Far  richer  than  a  thornless  rose 
Whose  branch  with  beauty  never 

glows 
Is  that  which  every  June  adorns 
With   perfect   bloom   among   its 

thorns. 

Merely  to  live  without  a  pain 
Is  little  gladness,  little  gain. 
Ah,  welcome  joy  tho  mixt  with 

grief, — 
The  thorn-set  flower  that  crowns 

the  leaf. 


that  against  Russia  and  France  and 
(ireat  Britain  she  knows  she  has 
none.  Our  navy,  our  incomparable  re- 
sources in  men  and  wealth,  have 
turned  the  scales  against  her  and 
made  her  task  impossible  and  her 
failure  certain.  The  British  navy  has 
swept  German  commerce  off  the  seas 
and  keeps  its  thumb  hard  prest  on 
the  enemy's  economic  windpipe.  Im- 
agine for  a  moment  what  the  situa- 
tion would  be  today  if  Great  Britain 
had  remained  neutral,  how  in  every 
single  particular  it  would  be  infinite- 
ly more  favorable  to  Germany,  how 
her  fleets  would  be  free  to  operate 
against  the  northern  towns  and  coast 
of  France,  and  her  commerce  and 
food  supplies  would  be  following 
their  normal  routes.  More  than  that, 
the  German  troops  might  now  be  in 
Paris.  The  best  military  opinion, 
German  and  French  as  well  as  Brit- 
ish, seems  at  any  rate  to  agree  that 
the  worth  of  the  British  troops  on 
the  left  wing  when  the  Germans 
made  their  initial  rush  into  France 
was  what  really  saved  the  French 
army  from  sheer  disaster.  If  Great 
Britain  can  be  thus  effective  in  the 
first  two  months  of  the  war,  what 
will  she  be  when  she  really  begins  to 
fight — say  next  spring — when  her 
trade  has  become  almost  normal, 
when  army  after  army  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  field,  when  her  navy 
has  had  six  more  months  in  which  to 
make  its  grip  felt,  and  when  she  will 
still  be  raising  money  as  easily  as 
she  is  raising  it  now?  Only  some  dis- 
aster that  would  destroy  her  navy 
and  leave  her  shores  open  to  inva- 
sion can  prevent  the  final  push  which 
will  bring  Kaiserism  clattering  to 
the  ground,  from  being  administered 
by  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  That 
is  why  Germany  hates  us  beyond  any 
of  the  Allies  and  with  a  quite  pecu- 
liar ferocity.  We  do  not  reciprocate 
it  and  therefore  it  comes  all  the  eas- 
ier to  us  to  grin  and  bear  it.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  hostility  in  the  sen- 
timent of  the  British  people  toward 
the  Germans.  There  is  on  the  other 
hand  a  strong  and  just  antagonism 
against  the  German  war  caste  and  its 
spirit  and  its  leaders.  But  Anglo- 
phobia in  the  Fatherland  appears  to 
embrace  all  sections  of  the  German 
population  and  to  be  directed  against 
all  sections  of  our  own.  We  realize 
in  England  that  it  is  futile  to  hope 
for  any  change  till  the  madness  of 
militarism  has  been  exorcised  and 
till  it  is  proved  by  the  uses  to  which 
we  put  our  distant  but  inevitable  vic- 
tory how  clearly  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  panoplied  brutality  of 
Prussian  arrogance  which  we  abhor 
and  the  German  people  whom  we  sin- 
cerely respect. 
London 
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WE  have  been  in  Paris  a 
week — Paris  the  bright, 
frivolous  City  of  Light, 
where  in  happier  days  the  crowded 
boulevards  resounded  with  revelry. 
It  was  ten  in  the  evening  when  we 
drove  from  the  station,  and  what  a 
change!  The  moon  lighted  our  way 
thru  dark,  deserted  streets,  while 
bars  of  white  light  flashed  their  pen- 
etrating rays  across  the  heavens 
searching  some  unseen  enemy  of  the 
skj'.  It  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 

Since  then,  I  have  visited  many 
hospitals — more  than  twenty  of  the 
largest — and  have  seen  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  wounded,  the  wreck- 
age of  the  policy  of  insanity  that  is 
responsible  for  this  frightful  war, 
eighty-seven  victims  of  which  we  saw 
buried  today  in  this  city. 

The  blackest  chapters  of  this  atro- 
cious onslaught  on  civilization  have 
not  yet  been  written,  nor  will  they 
be  for  many  a  day,  for  the  partici- 
pants are  still  comparatively  fresh, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  battle 
of  the  Aisne;  and  the  grim  specter 
of  disease,  that  claims  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  mortality,  is  only 
beginning  to  gather  his  own.  It  is 
therefore  with  special  interest  that 
one  can  turn  from  this  dark  picture 
to  a  brighter  one,  the  work  of  re- 
construction— what  is  being  done  for 
the  saving  of  life,  rather  than  its 
destruction  and  wreckage — and  to 
know  how  the  people  of  this  great 
city  are  proving  their  humanity,  and 
facing  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
in  its  history  of  over  2000  years. 

First  and  foremost  is  La  Croix- 
Rouge  Frangaise,  organized  over  half 
a  century  ago,  which  today  extends 
its  beneficent  influence  over  ever\' 
section  of  this  beautiful  land.  It  is 
governed  by  a  central  committee  of 
fifty  members  presided  over  by  the 
Marquis  de  Vogiie,  It  includes  three 
principal  societies,  La  Croix-Iiouri-' 
Militaire,  which  formerly  admitted 
only  men ;  L' Union  den  Femmes  de 
France,  with  only  woman  surgeons 
and  attendants,  presided  over  by 
-Vladame  I).  Perouse;  and  Len  I)amef> 
de  France,  whose  membership  is  com- 
\i'>c(\  mainly  of  the  wives  of  Gov- 
'■rnrnent  ofTirial.H,  of  which  Madame 
'^'amot  in  the  president. 

The  fifty  deieKaten  composing  the 
committee  and  nubcommittees  are 
cho^.en  from  these  three  Hfx;ietieH  and 
from  the  delegates  accredited  to  the 
Military  Government  of  Pari.H  and 
t>i«;  twenty  army  corj^s  of  France, 
^hij«  inNurinfr  harmonioun  action  be- 


tween the  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties. The  society  has  a  membership 
of  over  110,000  and  400  committees, 
and  its  humanitarian  work  goes  on 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  committee  of  a  single  arron- 
dissement  of  Paris,  established  only 
two  years  ago,  has  to  its  credit  3056 
free  surgical  dressings,  33  operations 
and  1322  consultations,  while  that  of 
Compiegne  had  5988  consultations 
and  22,757  dressings,  and  Rheims, 
1072  consultations,  6188  dressings 
and  700  operations.  It  also  distrib- 
uted 20,000  bottles  of  sterilized  milk, 
many  provisions,  and  clothing  to  the 
families  of  soldiers ;  and  in  hundreds 
of  other  ways  is  realizing  the  beau- 
tiful ideals  for  which  it  was  founded. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  had 
365  sanitary  units  or  "foundations" 
ready  for  immediate  service,  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000  beds.  These  have 
been  enormously  increased,  and  to- 
day there  are  over  30,000  vacant  beds 
in  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  wounded.  There  are 
also  over  a  hundred  "Railroad  Hospi- 
tals," thirty  field  hospitals  and  over 
500  auxiliary  hospitals,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  Baron  Rothschild  and  his 
brother.  Many  have  not  yet  received 
a  single  patient. 

Under  the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross, 
along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Champs 
Elysees,  Rue  St.  Honore  and  Avenue 
du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  on  the  fashion- 
able boulevards  as  well  as  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  private  residences 
and  convents,  lycees  and  splendid  ho- 
tels, including  Claridge's,  the  Majes- 
tic, the  Bristol  and  Astoria,  are  now 
being  utilized  as  hospitals,  where  I 
have  seen  wounded  French  and  Brit- 
ish, Senegalese  and  Irish,  Arab  and 
Scotch,  Turco  and  German  promiscu- 
ously mixed. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
the  Croir-Roufje  cared  for  over  110,- 
000  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
repatriated  over  26,000  refugees,  at 
an  expense  of  12,000,000  francs.  At 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  war  in  China 
it  sent  a  hospital  ship  to  Taku,  dis- 
tributed many  gifts  to  the  expedi- 
tionary troops  and  built  a  200-bcd 
hospital  at  Nagasaki ;  and  during  the 
Morwcan  campaign  its  nurses  cared 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  Casa- 
blanca, Marina,  Fez  and  other  local- 
ities. Last  year  during  the  war  in  the 
fialkans  it  Hent  five  units,  surgeons 
and  nurseH,  some  of  whom  I  saw 
there  rjoing  efficient  service.  It  con- 
tinues its  munifi'  ent  work  by  caring 


for  old  soldiers  and  their  families, 
and  instilling  patriotism  thru  its 
gentle  ministrations.  Over  2,250,000 
francs  haye  been  distributed  to  the 
wounded  veterans  of  the  Crimean, 
Italian,  Mexican,  Franco-Prussian 
wars  and  colonial  expeditions.  The  so- 
ciety also  owns  many  convalescent 
homes  at  Hyeres,  Vichy,  Rabat  and 
Chateau  d'Ariboise,  where  invalided 
colonial  or  other  soldiers,  convalesc- 
ing from  anemia  or  tropical  fevers, 
can  regain  their  vigor.  In  1910  thou- 
sands of  victims  of  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts of  Paris  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  fed,  clothed  and  cared 
for  thru  this  agency. 

During  the  past  week,  thru  the 
courtesy  of  Madame  Lejars,  wife  of 
the  Chef  de  Medecin  de  I'Hopital 
Militaire  de  St.  Martin ;  Madame  Pe- 
rouse, M.  Peret  and  others  in  author- 
ity, I  have  visited  many  of  the  hospi- 
tals and  ouvroirs  under  the  manage- 
ment of  this  wonderful  institution 
and  seen  mfich  of  the  practical  work 
it  is  accomplishing.  Thousands  of 
women,  wives  of  soldiers,  seam- 
stresses, stenographers  and  others 
who  have  been  deprived  of  work  on 
account  of  the  war,  many  of  whom 
are  threatened  with  destitution,  are 
being  employed  in  knitting  warm 
garments  and  making  clothing  for 
the  wounded  in  hospitals  or  on  the 
line;  thus  is  their  labor  twice  blest. 

Another  organization  contributing 
to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the 
Societe  Frangaise  de  Secours  aux 
Blesses  Militaire,  which  is  equipped 
similarly  to  the  three  already  men- 
tioned and  is  working  on  parallel 
lines. 

The  general  bureau  of  distribution 
for  the  hospitals  is  presided  over  by 
Madame  Lejars.  It  is  liberally  stocked 
with  medical  and  surgical  supplies, 
as  well  as  hospital  equipment — beds, 
blankets  and  clothing — so  that  an 
"ambulance"  can  be  supplied  for  in- 
stallation at  the  front  or  elsewhere 
on  demand. 

Paris  is  enthusiastic  over  this 
work.  Its  people  are  awakened  to  the 
gravity  of  their  situation.  A  quiet 
dignity  and  determination  every- 
where prevails.  The  recent  victories 
of  the  Allies,  are  not  shouted  from 
the  hou.setops,  but  the  people  are  in- 
spired by  hope  and  a  consciousness  of 
success  that  thrills  them  with  pa- 
triotism. Their  patience  while  wait- 
ing the  result,  be  it  victory  or  defeat, 
is  most  remarkable  and  indicates  a 
patriotism  of  the  highest  character. 

Paris,  October  5,  19H 
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THE  FLYING-FISH  TORPEDO 

A  NEW  AND  TERRIBLE  FORM  OF  ATTACK  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  OR  IN  HARBORS 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN 

THE    INDEPENDENT'S    NAVAL    EXPERT 


REAR  Admiral  Bradley  A. 
Fiske  of  our  navy  has  pointed 
out  the  feasibility  of  deliver- 
ing automobile  torpedoes  from  aero- 
planes or  airships,  instead  of  from 
submarines  or  torpedo  boats,  and  has 
invented  a  means  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  As  the  scheme  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ments, its  details,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, cannot  be  made  public,  but 
enough  can  be  said  to  show  the  gen- 
eral character  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  attacks  against  the  battle- 
ship and  battle-line  which  has  yet 
been  devised. 

To  drop  bombs  from  aeroplanes  or 
airships  is,  of  course,  old,  and  as  is 
well  known  has  been  freely  practised 
during  the  present  war  by  both  bel- 
ligerents in  their  assaults  upon  cities 
or  isolated  buildings.  No  attempts 
have  yet  been  made  to  destroy  battle- 
ships by  these  dejectiles,  nor  does 
it  seem  that  for  that  purpose  they 
are  likely  to  be  of  much  use.  This 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  hitting  a 
ship  in  motion  by  an  object  dropt 
upon  her  deck  from  a  point  directly 
above  her.  To  obtain  the  largest  tar- 
get the  aeroplane  must  fly  not  only 
immediately  over  but  hold  a  parallel 
course  at  the  same  speed  as  the  ship. 
This  is  very  difficult  owing  to  the  air 
currents  aloft  which  constantly  tend 
to  divert  the  aeroplane  from  a 
straight  course,  and  also  because  of 
the  high  altitude  which  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  keep  out  of 
the  range  of  guns  especially  con- 
structed to  throw  shrapnel  at  high 
elevations.  The  higher  the  aeroplane 
flies,  the  smaller,  of  course,  is  the 
target,  and  if  the  path  of  movement 
of  the  aeroplane  intersects  that  of 
the  .ship,  the  target  area  is  still 
smaller  because  only  a  portion  of  the 
leek  becomes  endangered.  Naturally 
he  attacked  ship  in  such  circum- 
tances  will  herself  steer  an  irregu- 
ar  course  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
above  her  as  full  of  shrapnel  bullets 
as  possible.  Furthermore,  the  bombs 
-even  if  they  hit — reach  only  the 
uperstructure,  and  with  a  velocity 
due  simply  to  gravity — therefore 
with  little  penetrative  effect,  espe- 
ially  against  the  heavily  armored 
turrets. 

The  problem  which  Admiral  Fiske 
hag  solved  is  a  very  different 
one  from  that  of  Huccesgfully  drop- 
ping bombs.  In  nearly  all  lay  dis- 
'■;u»«ions  of  attack  by  the  automo- 
bile or  fi.Hh  tor|>ftdo,  the  assumption 
n  made  that  the  torx>edo  has  already 


been  transported  by  some  sort  of 
movable  platform  to  a  point  from 
which  it  can  be  delivered,  and  also 
that  in  getting  to  this  point  the  plat- 
form has  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
defensive  weapons  of  the  ship  at- 
tacked. Those,  however,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  study  torpedo  warfare 
know  that  the  difficulties  of  "getting 
there"  are  often  greater  than  those 
of  hitting  the  target  after  arrival.  A 
torpedo  boat  or  destroyer  on  the  sur- 
face must  encounter  the  projectiles 
of  her  quarry,  and  may  find  herself 
engaged  by  the  screen  of  protecting 
boats  of  her  own  kind  which  sur- 
round the  capital  ship.  If  a  number 
of  destroyers  could,  by  eluding  the 
protecting  craft,  or  in  the  absence 
of  them,  get  within  fifteen  hundred 
yards  or  so  of  a  battleship,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  one  might  send  her  tor- 
pedo home,  even  if  all  the  others 
were  sunk.  But  there  is  so  little  like- 
lihood of  their  getting  there  that 
torpedoes  are  made  with  motive  pow- 
er sufficient  to  impel  them  over  five 
sea  miles  at  very  high  speed,  so 
that  their  carrying  boat  or  platform 
can  project  them  from  distances  of 
10,000  yards;  or  in  other  words,  from 
a  position  so  far  off  from  the  enemy 
that  the  boat  or  ship  makes  but  a 
very  small  target. 

The  submarines,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  these  columns,  are  un- 
der special  difficulties  of  their  own, 
notably  slowness  of  travel,  blindness 
when  submerged,  and  also  the  ex- 
treme discomfort  of  human  beings 
living  in  them  while  under  water  for 
any  protracted  length  of  time;  this 
owing  to  the  nerve-racking  din  of  the 
machinery,  the  limited  air-supply  and 
the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  storage  battery  fumes.  None  of 
these  difficulties  are  insuperable,  but 
invention  has  not  fully  caught  up 
with  them. 

Admiral  Fiske's  bold  conception  is 
the  conversion  of  the  aeroplane  into 
a  torpedo  platform,  for  which  he  re- 
gards it  as  especially  suitable  be- 
(;ause  of  the  possibilities  of  getting 
it  to  a  delivery  point  for  its  torpecio 
much  nearer  than  is  practicable  with 
the  torpedo  boat  or  destroyer,  and 
with  far  greater  swiftness  and  cer- 
tainty than  the  submarine.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason- -except 
the  necessary  elaboration  of  details 
— why  it  is  not  now  within  the 
bounds  of  poHsifjility  to  deliver  an 
automobile  torpedo  carrying  250 
pounds  of  the  most  powerful  explos- 
ive from  a  point  within   I  GOO  yards 


of  an  enemy's  battleship  or  battle- 
line.  Inasmuch  as  after  the  torpedo 
is  launched  it  automatically  adjusts 
itself  to  the  desired  immersion  and 
also  controls  itself  to  keep  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  aimed  over  dis- 
tances nearly  five  times  greater  than 
this,  the  chance  of  its  hitting  its 
mark  is  immensely  increased. 

How  the  thing  is  done  is  easily 
grasped  by  considering  the  torpedo 
and  aeroplane  unitedly  as  a  flying- 
fish,  which  when  it  dives  leaves  its 
wings  in  the  air.  No  essential  change 
is  made  in  the  torpedo  as  now  con- 
structed. No  essential  change  is  made 
in  the  aeroplane — that  is,  any  type 
may  be  used,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  its  special  employment.  The 
torpedo  is  held  rigidly  below  the 
aeroplane  frame  with  its  war-head 
pointing  forward.  A  single  lever  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  aviator,  when 
pulled,  first  trips  the  pin  which  al- 
ways protrudes  from  the  wall  of  the 
fish-torpedo' and  thus  opens  the  air 
valve  from  the  flask  of  comprest  air 
which  supplies  the  motive  power,  and 
then  frees  the  torpedo  from  its 
clamps,  so  that  it  falls  into  the  water. 
This  is  all  there  is  to  the  substantial 
mechanism.  The  way  the  attack  is 
delivered  is,  however,  of  importance. 

It  has  been  determined  that  an  aer- 
oplane can  be  successfully  launched 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea.  We 
have  repeatedly  so  launched  aero- 
planes from  our  scout  cruisers.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  assumed  that 
our  scout,  tho  out  of  sight  of  the  en- 
emy, has  been  keeping  in  touch  with 
his  fleet  or  squadron  which  is  cruis- 
ing at  normal  speed  in  the  usual  sin- 
gle file  or  column,  ships  five  hun- 
dred yards  apart.  A  starless  night  is 
picked  out,  and  the  flying-fish  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet 
and  steers  directly  for  its  target.  At 
this  hight  it  is  practically  invisible 
in  the  darkness.  It  can  see  the  en- 
emy's ships  even  if  all  their  lights 
are  out,  for  the  hulls  make  black 
blots  on  the  sea,  always  darker  than 
the  water.  As  soon  as  the  aviator 
estimates  his  distance  from  the  en- 
emy to  be  about  1500  yards,  he  vol- 
planes down — diving  in  spirals — as 
swiftly  as  possible,  until  he  gets 
within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  he  regulates  matters  so  that 
wh(!n  he  reaches  this  point  he  is 
f)roperIy  aiming  at  the  ship  he  means 
to  strike.  Then  he  pulls  his  lover. 
The  torp(!do  drops  horizontally,  takes 
the  d(!pth  for  which  it  has  already 
been   adjusted   and   shoots   forward, 
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like  a  8Wut'(.ltl;sh,  in  u  :itraight  line, 
covering  the  intervening  distance  in 
a   '  II   tjf  a  minute.   The  gyn>- 

ucui-v  b-^ar  in  the  fish  torpedo  keeps 
it  true  in  its  aimed  path.  The  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  torpedo  pro- 
ejction  is  not  inaccuracy  of  travel  of 
the  torpedo,  but  the  ditticulty  of  esti- 
mating the  speed  and  direction  of 
movement  of  the  vessel  fired  at.  Up 
to  a  range  of  2000  yards — about  one 
mile — an  expert  torpedo  officer  can 
now  hit  a  battleship  six  hundred  feet 
long  every  shot — always  providing 
that  the  boat  from  which  the  torpedo 
is  launched  can  get  so  near  to  her 
target.  With  the  flying-fish  torpedo 
capable  of  safely  reaching  a  distance 
of  but  1500  yards,  hitting  of  the 
mark  is  'practically  assured.  If  a 
division  of  four  battleships  of  sim- 
ilar length,  five  hundred  yards 
apart,  is  a  still  bigger  target,  the 
chances  of  the  torpedo  getting  one 
of  them  are  easily  calculated.  The  ex- 
plosion and  the  downward  plunge  of 
the  victim  close  the  scene. 

For  the  attacked  ship  to  see  ao 
small  an  object  as  an  aeroplane  2000 
feet  high  and  at  night — even  if  the 
attack  be  anticipated  and  search- 
lights be  kept  going — is  next  to  im- 
possible. To  hit  an  aeroplane  when 
it  is  dropping  rapidly  downward  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  guns, 
which  cannot  be  changed  in  elevation 
and  sighted  quickly  enough.  To  de- 
stroy the  aeroplane  after  it  has  done 
its  work,  would  have  to  be  done  amid 
the  awful  stress  of  discovery  in  the 
time  the  torpedo  is  rushing  home, 
and  would  be  perfectly  futile,  any- 
how. One  man  plus  an  aeroplane  is 
a  cheap  exchange  for  a  thousand  men 
plus  a  battleship. 

If  the  Navy  Department's  conclu- 
sions result  in  the  adoption  of  the 
flying-fish  torpedo,  a  new  auxiliary 
— the  aeroplane  ship — will  be  added 
to  the   "train"  which   now   includes 


the  hospital  ships,  colliers,  repair 
ships  and  ammunition  ships  attend- 
ant upon  the  fighting  fleet.  This  ves- 
sel besides  carrying  a  supply  of  aero- 
I)lane  and  torpeiloes  will  have  all  the 
necessary  launching  means  and  a 
crew  of  skilled  aviators,  officers  and 
men.  She  will  be  of  high  speed,  so  as 
to  be  serviceable  as  a  .scout. 

The  reduction  in  torpedo  range 
may  lead  to  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  weight  of  the  torpedo  mechanism, 
and  thus  bring  the  weapon  within 
the  lifting  capacity  of  existing  types 
of  aeroplane.  Or  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  keep  the  torpedo  as  it  is, 
and  devise  aeroplanes  of  increased 
lifting  power. 

While  a  night  attack  would  prob- 
ably involve  less  danger  to  the  at- 
tacker than  would  a  day  attack,  yet 
the  difficulty  of  pointing  the  heavy 
guns  of  a  rolling  ship  at  an  approach- 
ing air  craft,  which  is  changing  not 
only  its  range  but  its  hight  with 
great  rapidity,  is  so  great  that  a  day 
attack,  especially  from  a  distance  of 
10,000  yards,  would  seem  to  give  a 
higher  probability  of  success  than  is 
given  by  any  method  now  existing. 

Formidable  as  is  the  Whitehead 
or  fish  torpedo  when  directed 
against  ships  at  sea,  it  becomes 
even  more  dangerous  when  attack- 
ing vessels  moored  in  harbors  or 
basins.  A  bomb  dropt  in  such 
a  confined  area,  if  it  misses  its 
mark,  explodes  where  it  lands,  pos- 
sibly in  the  mud  at  the  harbor 
bottom.  A  fish  torpedo,  on  the  other 
hand,  runs  under  the  surface  until  it 
strikes  something,  and  where  a  basin 
is  crowded  with  shipping  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  injury  not  only  to 
the  vessel  which  it  may  hit,  but  to 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  That 
it  will  be  dropt  from  dirigibles  by 
one  or  both  of  the  contending  parties 
of  the  present  war  is  within  future 
probability,    since    the    British    and 


German  airships  are  already  capable 
of  raising  the  necessary  weight.  It 
is  reported  that  British  dirigibles  are 
under  construction  which  will  carry 
nearly  nine  tons.  The  (Jcrinan  "L-3," 
a  Zeppelin  air  cruiser  built  for 
long  distance  flights  and  operations 
against  the  enemy's  dock  yards,  sup- 
ports about  8'/2  tons.  Either  of  these 
great  ships  could  take  up  a  fish  tor- 
pedo— perhaps  three  or  four.  If  the 
(lermans  adopt  the  plan,  flying-fish 
torpedo  attacks  on  the  British  block- 
ading fleet  may  be  in  prospect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  may  use  it 
against  the  German  ships  bottled  in 
Wilhelmshaven  or  other  harbors. 

As  it  was  openly  stated  by  German 
authorities  before  the  war  began 
that  prior  to  a  grand  action  with  the 
British  fleet  the  Russian  navy  would 
he  disposed  of,  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  a  squadron  of  battle- 
ships maneuvering  in  the  Baltic 
probably  presages  the  beginning  of 
the  disposition  process.  This  indi- 
cates a  division  of  the  German 
fleet,  the  remaining  capital  ships 
being,  it  is  said,  in  the  Kiel  Canal  as 
well  as  at  Wilhelmshaven.  One  fish 
torpedo  dropt  in  the  waterway  of  the 
canal  and  running  along  it  until  it 
strikes  a  ship  might  not  only  destroy 
that  ship  but  also,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, disable  the  canal  itself,  thus 
preventing  junction  of  the  divided 
German  force  or  the  retreat  into  the 
Baltic  of  the  North  Sea  vessels  in 
case  of  defeat. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written, 
it  has  been  reported  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  practising  with  Zeppelins, 
firing  torpedoes  at  rafts  in  Lake 
Constance — and  as  mention  is  made 
of  "torpedo  tubes"  being  installed 
on  these  airships,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  have  already  appreciated 
the  efficacy  of  Admiral  Fiske's  inven- 
tion. 

New   York  City 


THE    MOAT    RIVERS    OF    EUROPE 

THE  STRATEGY   OF  THREE   MONTHS'  CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER 


IT  is  to  John  Ruskin  that  we  owe 
the  most  striking  statement  of 
the  military  situation  in  eastern 
Europe.  While  reading  the  sermons 
in  stone  written  in  "the  Bible  of 
Amiens,"  for  which  the  French  and 
German  armies  are  still  contending, 
his  mind  flew  to  the  opposite  fron- 
tier, where  now  the  German  and 
Russian  forces  confront  one  another. 
He  intuitivelj'  perceived  that  the 
logical  line  of  battle  was  not  in 
France,  but  along  "the  two  moat  riv- 
ers of  Europe" : 

Count  them  together  for  a  thousand 
miles  of  moat  between  Europe  and  the 


Desert,  reaching  fi'om  Dantzig  to 
Odessa,  .  .  .  two  rivers,  little  thought  of 
by  common  geographers,  but  of  quite 
unspeakable  importance  in  human  his- 
tory, the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula.  .  .  . 
The  two  of  them  together  divide  Eu- 
rope, properly  so  cafled — Europa's  own 
and  Jove's,  the  small  educationable, 
civilizable  and  more  or  less  mentally 
rational  fragment  of  the  globe — from 
the  great  chaotic  space,  occupied  date- 
lessly  by  Scythians,  Tartars,  Huns, 
Cossacks,  Bears,  Ermines  and  Mam- 
moths in  various  thickness  of  hide, 
frost  of  brain  and  wo  of  abode — or  of 
unabiding.  Nobody's  history  worth  mak- 
ing has  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  map,  we  see 

both  armies  halted  on  Ruskin's  line. 


In  the  north,  during  the  first  month 
of  the  war,  the  Russians  marched 
thru  East  Prussia  until  they  reached 
the  Vistula ;  there  they  were  checked 
and  driven  back.  In  the  south,  during 
the  second  month  of  the  war,  the 
Russians  conquered  Galicia  until 
they  reached  the  gap  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula ;  there  they 
were  checked  and  driven  back.  In  the 
center,  during  the  third  month  of 
the  war,  the  Germans  conquered  Po- 
land until  they  reached  the  Vistula: 
there  they  were  checked  and  driven 
back.  It  seems  likely  now  that  the 
opposing  armies  will  settle  down  for 
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the  winter  along  this  thousand  mile 
moat  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dniester, 
which  runs  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black. 

But  one  thing  Ruskin  did  not  fore- 
see: that  in  the  coming  conflict  his 
England  would  be  found  on  the  Asi- 
atic side  of  the  Vistula.  When  Clem- 
enceau,  a  born  revolter  and  a  profes- 
sional overturner  of  governments, 
became  at  last  Premier  of  France,  he 
put  down  revolutionary  disturbances 
with  a  strong  hand.  This  aroused  the 
resentment  of  his  former  associates 
of  the  malcontent  faction,  and  one  of 
them  called  at  the  ministry  to  remon- 
strate. When  he  quoted  to  Clemen- 
ceau  some  of  his  former  insurgent 
utterances,  the  Premier  replied, 
"Yes,  my  friend,  but  now,  you  see,  I 
am  on  the  other  side  of  the  barri- 
cade." 

Great  Britain  is  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  barricade,  and  no  Eng- 
lishman would  now  write  of  Russia 
as  Ruskin,  Swinburne  and  Kipling 
did.  This  change  of  sentiment  is  not 
to  be  hastily  attributed  to  hypocrisy 
or  self  interest.  The  world  has 
grown  older  and  incidentally  wiser  in 
the  last  thirty-five  years.  We  are  not 
so  cocksure  as  Ruskin  and  his  gen- 
eration on  questions  of  art  or  eth- 
nology. It  may  be  true  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  east  of  the  Vistula 
has  had  little  of  interest  for  us.  but 
it  is  already  quite  evident  that  the 
Scythians,  Tartars,  Huns  and  Cos- 
sacks are  going  to  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  making  of  history  in 
the  future,  and  not  merely  military 
history  either.  Not  a  little  art  and 
science  comes  to  us  from  the  Trans- 
Vistula.  Russian  and  Polish  novels 
are  popular  in  America;  Slavic 
music,  dance.s,  costumes  and  decora- 
tion pervade  our  theaters.  The  eter- 
nal conflict  between  altruism  and 
egoism  is  now  carried  on  in  the  west 
under  the  opposing  banners  of  Rus- 
sian Tolstoy  and  Polish  Nietzsche. 

When  we  come  to  look  closely  at 
Ruskin's  partition  "between  Europe 
and  the  Desert,"  it  becomes  more 
hazy.  Where  the  Vistula  enters  into 
the  Baltic  it  divides  the  Germans  on 
the  east  from  the  Poles  on  the  vx'.st. 
And  Germany  itself,  is  it  not  domi- 
nated by  that  corner  of  the  empire 
where  Slavic  and  Teutonic  blood  have 
most  commingled,  and  has  it  not 
taken  its  politics  from  Treitschke,  a 
man  of  Slavic  name? 

Hut  race  theories  do  not  have  to  be 
scientifically  accurate  in  order  to  be 
influential,  and  Ruskin  was  right 
when  he  put  his  finger  upon  the  Vis- 
tula divide  as  the  seat  of  the  real 
conflict.  If  the  English  had  heeded 
his  word-*  they  would  have  now  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  forces 
with  which  they  have  to  deal.  F]verv 


war  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding. 
The  misunderstanding  at  the  bottom 
of  this  one  is  the  failure  to  realize 
that  German  enmity  is  directed 
toward  the  east  rather  than  the  west. 
France  is  fighting  Germany,  but 
Germany  is  fighting  Russia.  When 
the  Germans  advanced  on  Paris  they 
felt  themselves  marching  toward  St. 
Petersburg. 

This  misunderstanding  shows  it- 
self in  the  polemic  between  English 
and  German  savants  in  a  way  that 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
tragical.  Some  of  the  English  papers 
accuse  the  German  Chancellor  of  de- 
ceiving his  people  because  he  talked 
about  making  war  upon  Russia  and 
ignored  France.  We  Americans  who 
are  more  familiar  with  German 
thought  thru  immigration  and  educa- 
tion can  appreciate  the  German 
point  of  view,  however  little  we  may 
sympathize  with  it,  so  we  have  no 
difiiculty  in  realizing  that  the  reason 
why  so  little  was  said  about  the  war 
with  France  was  because  little  was 
thought  about  it,  altogether  too  little, 
as  the  Germans  now  see  for  them- 
selves. It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the 
Briton  to  comprehend  that  the  Ger- 
mans regarded  the  trampling  of  Bel- 
gium, the  conquest  of  France  and  the 
crippling  of  England  as  merely  the 
removal  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  performance  of  their  divinely  ap- 
pointed mission  of  crushing  the  Slav. 

How  the  Germans  became  obsessed 
with  this  idea  is  apparent  from  their 
history.  The  egg  from  which  hatched 
out  the  Prussian  kingdom  and 
the  German  Empire  was  laid  in 
East  Prussia  eight  hundred  years 
ago  when  the  Pope  took  the  Teutonic 
Knights  of  Saint  Mary's  Hospital 
from  Jerusalem  and  statione'l  them 
on  the  Baltic  coast  to  stand  as  the 
outpost  of  Christendom  in  face  of 
the  heathen  Slavs.  Like  a  sentry 
whom  his  commandant  has  forgotten 
to  relieve,  the  Prussian  still  stands 
at  his  post  and  faces  the  same  way, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  many  Christians  in  front  of  him 
and  many  heathen  behind  him.  He 
has  repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  })Mt  he  still  believes  that  he  is 
called  of  God  to  this  duty.  He  has  the 
soldier'."  temperament. 

Thi"  is  why  the  war  on  the  eastern 
frnn^i^T,  which  we  car^'  little  about, 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention  in 
the  German  press.  The  names  are 
hard, .the  places  unfamiliar  and  we 
can't  see  what  difffrcnce  it  makes 
who  takes  them.  Rut  the  Germans 
are  vitally  intf-rfsted  in  the  war  with 
Russia,  for  her  alone  they  really 
fear.  France  and  England  have  been 
losing  population.  France  absolutely, 
England  relativflv  to  Germanv.  But 
Russia  outnumbers  Germanv  nenrlv 


three  to  one  and  is  growing  in  geo- 
metrical ratio  like  a  big  snow  ball. 
If  the  Germans  should  wage  perpetu- 
ally war  on  the  Russians  and  kill 
three  millions  of  them  every  year, 
the  population  of  Russia  would  re- 
main undiminished.  To  contend 
against  such  an  enemy  is,  the  Ger- 
mans feel,  a  big  enough  job  in  it- 
self without  having  seven  other  na- 
tions attack  them  in  the  rear. 

The  Germans  regard  Russia  as  the 
aggressor,  not  only  because  of  her 
provocative  mobilization  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  but  because  of  an  ac- 
tual invasion  of  German  territory  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  1,  the  day 
after  the  Czar  in  his  telegram  to 
the  Kaiser  had  given  his  "solemn 
word"  that  his  troops  would  "under- 
take no  provocative  action."  The  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  East  Prussia  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  war,  the  siege 
of  Konigsberg,  where  the  Teutonic 
Knights  built  their  citadel  in  1255, 
the  tales  of  Cossack  atrocities  heard 
from  the  Prussian  refugees,  the  dis- 
astrous defeats  of  the  Austrians  in 
Galicia,  incensed  still  more  the  Ger- 
man mind  and  made  it  imperative  to 
take  action  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
So  as  soon  as  the  Germans  saw  that 
they  had  been  baffled  in  their  hope  of 
capturing  Paris  by  a  rapid  raid,  they 
entrenched  their  lines  in  northern 
France  and  dispatched  such  forces  as 
they  could  to  East  Prussia  under 
General  von  Hindenburg. 

The  first  military  genius  that  the 
Great  War  has  made  prominent  is 
General  von  Hindenburg.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Germans  are  all 
wearing  his  portrait  button  and  that 
the  Kaiser  proposes  to  make  a  prince 
of  him,  for  his  advent  has  entirely 
changed  the  condition  of  things 
along  the  five  hundred  mile  line  of 
battle.  On  the  north  the  Russians 
had  taken  the  greater  part  of  East 
Prussia  and  were  besieging  Konigs- 
berg. On  the  south  the  Russians  had 
taken  the  greater  part  of  Galicia  and 
were  besieging  Przemysl.  In  the  cen- 
ter the  Russians  from  Warsaw  were 
likely  to  invade  Germany  in  the  di- 
rection of  Berlin  or  Breslau. 

Now  the  situation  is  reversed.  On 
the  north  the  Russians  have  been 
driven  from  East  Prussia.  On  the 
south  Przemysl  has  been  relieved.  In 
tne  center  Warsaw  is  attacked. 
Whether  these  successes  be  perma- 
nent or  not  they  are  sufficiently  strik- 
ing to  deserve  consideration.  General 
von  Hindenburg  first  formed  his 
army  on  the  line  between  Osterode 
and  Allenstein  from  the  beaten  rem- 
nants of  the  two  or  three  army  corps 
which  had  been  stationed  in  East 
Prussia,  when  the  war  began,  to 
check  the  Russian  advance,  reinforced 
with  troops  drawn  from  France  and 
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wiui  uitiiifi^  ti'Mii  uic  W-iiula  tort- 
res:ies.  On  AujfUdt  27  he  struck 
southward,  driving  the  enemy  back 
into  the  swamps  and  lakes  of  the 
Mazure  district  where,  if  we  may 
give  full  credit  to  the  German  re- 
ports, 70,000  Russians  were  taken 
prisoners.  Then  he  turned  northwest, 
marching  ninety-four  miles  in  four 
days,  and  attacked  the  main  Russian 
force  under  General  Rennenkampf, 
which,  however,  eluded  him  and  es- 
caped across  the  frontier.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  University  of  Konigsberg 
in  their  delight  at  being  rescued 
from  the  Russians  conferred  upon 
the  victorious  commander  all  their 
degrees,  so  General  von  Hindenburg 
became  in  a  single  day  a  doctor  of 
law,  medicine,  theology  and  philoso- 
phy. He  was  hailed  as  "the  Preserver 
of  Prussia,"  and  statues  are  already 
erected  in  his  honor. 

Such,  e.xuberance  of  gratitude  is 
natural  enough  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  but  to  the  "indifferent  ob- 
server it  is  apparent  that  Hinden- 
burg's  successes,  striking  as  they 
are,  do  not  constitute  a  triumph.  We 
read  that  the  Germans  who  had  come 
within  six  miles  of  Warsaw  have  been 
driven  back  thirty,  and  in  the  north 
that  the  Russians  who  had  been 
driven  back  into  their  own  country 
as  far  as  the  Niemen  are  again  in- 
vading East  Prussia  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lyck.  Already  Russia's  chief 
dependence,  "General  Winter,"  the 
veteran  who  defeated  Napoleon,  has 
entered  the  field  and  active  cam- 
paigning is  becoming  difficult.  Con- 


ditions here  are  very  different  from 
those  in  the  western  field,  lielgium 
ami  France  are  provided  with  plenty 
of  railroads  and  excellent  highways. 
In  I'oland  and  Russia  railroads  are 
rare  and  wagon  roads  are  miserable. 
The  big  Krupp  howitzers  which  the 
(Jermans  handled  with  such  celerity 
in  the  west,  on  trains  and  motor 
trucks,  are  an  enibarrassment  in  the 
mire  of  the  Vistula  valley.  In  Helgium 
and  France  the  strongest  fortresses 
fell  with  surpri'/ing  swiftness.  On 
the  east  during  the  same  period  no 
fortress  of  importance  has  been 
taken.  The  Russians  in  East  Prussia 
got  within  reach  of  Konigsberg, 
Thorn  and  Graudenz,  but  failed  to 
capture  them.  In  Galicia  they  met 
with  their  first  fortress  at  Przemysl 
and  it  still  withstands  them.  So,  too, 
the  Germans  invading  Russia  were 
defeated  at  their  first  fortress,  Oso- 
wiec.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  make  as  short  work  of  the 
fortifications  along  the  Vistula,  if 
they  get  to  them,  as  they  did  with 
Liege,  Namur  and  Antwerp. 

A  glance  at  a  recent  railroad  map 
of  eastern  Europe  will  show  the  dif- 
ficulty of  carrying  the  campaign  into 
Russian  territory.  Germany  is  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  railroads,  but 
across  the  border  they  suddenly 
dwindle  to  a  few  trunk  lines.  Be- 
sides this  the  gage  is  changed  at  the 
frontier  from  the  standard  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  4  feet  8V2  inches, 
to  5  feet  and  ^  inch.  The  Russian 
gage  is  undoubtedly  the  better  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has  always 


P'lul  Thompson 

FAME  COMES  PROMPTLY  TO  GERMAN  SOLDIERS 
Busts  of  the  Crown  Prince — "the  conqueror  of  Longwy" — and  General  von  Hindenburg — "the  vic- 
torious leader  of  the  Army  of  the  East" — with  the  British  Lion  at  bay  between  them,  unveiled 
in  Berlin,  before  the  Eberlein  Museum.  Said  the  London  Times  of  this  immortalized  "victory"  of 
Longwy  :  "Aug.  28 — Longwy,  an  obsolete  fortress,  surrenders  after  a  gallant  and  wholly  unex- 
pected resistance   of  twenty-four  days" 


been  an  annoyance  to  our  engineers 
that  they  are  obliged  to  restrict  their 
gigantic  locomotives  and  palace  cars 
to  the  width  of  the  old  stage  coach. 
Hut  the  principal  motive  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  adopting  a  dif- 
ferent gage  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  to  prevent  German  engines  and 
cars  being  used  in  such  an  invasion 
i^H  the  present. 

But  however  inadequate  the  Rus- 
sian railroad  system  may  seem  to 
foreigners  the  Russians  have  a  way 
of  using  it  that  disappoints  their 
enemies.  During  the  war  with  Jai)an 
it  was  the  general  expectation  of  the 
outside  world  that  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  would  soon  break  down  thru 
the  congestion  of  traffic  and  the  as- 
sumed incompetence  of  the  Russians. 
But  on  the  contrary  this  single  track 
line  carried  troops  and  supplies  for 
eighteen  months  from  Moscow  to 
Manchuria,  over  five  thousand  miles, 
and  was  in  better  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  war  than  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  present  war  the  Russians 
again  showed  surprizing  efficiency. 
The  Germans  counted  on  the  slow- 
ness of  Russian  mobilization  to  give 
them  time  enough  to  reach  Paris  be- 
fore they  would  have  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  more  serious  strug- 
gle in  the  east.  But  within  three 
weeks  the  Russian  invasion  of  East 
Prussia  was  threatening  Konigsberg 
and  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
France  to  meet  it.  Siberian  troops 
appeared  on  the  frontier  so  quickly 
as  to  give  grounds  for  the  German 
suspicion  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  started  mobilization  in  the 
Far  East  even  before  Austria  de- 
clared war  on  Servia,  July  25. 

It  was  the  Siberian  troops  that 
saved  Warsaw  when  the  Germans 
came  within  gunshot  of  the  Po- 
lish capital  on  October  12.  War- 
saw lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula, that  is,  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  moat.  The  river  as  it  runs  by 
the  city,  separating  it  from  its  east- 
ern suburb  Praga,  is  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  Above  and  below 
the  Vistula  spreads  out  wider,  very 
much  wider  at  times  when  the  floods 
cover  the  low  and  marshy  land  along- 
side. In  case  the  Germans  capture 
Warsaw,  the  Russians  would  still  be 
within  their  first  line  of  defense,  the 
fortified  angle  which  has  its  apex  at 
Novo  Georgievsk,  where  the  Narew 
joins  the  Vistula.  This  is  the  real 
frontier  of  Russia,  and  it  matters 
little  what  happens  to  the  country 
west  of  it.  If  the  Russians  take  Cra- 
cow they  open  a  road  to  Vienna.  If 
they  take  Thorn  they  open  a  road  to 
Berlin.  But  if  the  Germans  take 
Warsaw,  it  will,  except  for  the  loss 
of  prestige,  not  seriously  impair  the 
integrity  of  Russia. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER 


Th*-  niirnb<'rK  in  ijjir^'nthPsfH  rpfpr  to  pljiffs  on  the  nbovo  map. 

'liiriiiK 

July  ''J).     RiiHHia   begiriH  mobilizing. 

July  .'{1.     Germany  ftenrlH  an   ultimatum    to   IliiHKia   to  Ktop  rnob 

ilization. 
AutfUHt   1.     ''if^rmany  be^ns  mobilizing. 
AugUMt   1.     liuHHian  trfKjpM  invade  I'ruHHiaii  territfjry  in  the  ni^lii 

and   tak<-  JohanuiHburK,  Au^'iHt  2.   (1) 
AuKMHt  '.',.     ^ierman.s  occupy   KaliHZ.    (2) 
AijgijMt  i*.     AuHtriann   invade    UuHHian    Poland    along   both    banks 

of  tbe   Vi«tiila.    ('.'.) 
Aijjfiixt   17.      ICiiMHianw  advanr-*-   toward   Konigsberj?.    (4) 
Aij((ti"f    IS.     G(-imari<<  offiipy  MInwa.   (5) 
Aiifij-i   20.      I(imHian<4  deffat   GermanH  at  'iiimbiiineu.    (Cj 
Aiii(!i-(f,    20-2^{.     AuMfrian*    defeat    KuHwianx    at    KraHnik  ;    20.0()(» 

taken   prJMOner.    (1  \ 
A'ljtuxt   24.      I{ii><MianM    attack    Thorn    fortreHH.    (H) 
A  1:;.   '   2r».      A'lxtriaim  afl van'-e  down  ViHtiila  towarri  Kadorn.   il'i 
A  1/ J   r   2r».      ItimvianH  invent   KonigHberj?.    CIO) 
A'/ic.   t    2i».      <';«'n«Tal    von     IfindenbiirK    roiitH    IliiKKiaiiH    betwc<'n 

yMl'-HMtein    and    Ortelnbiir({,    takinij   70,'KK)   ifrJHonerH.    Ml) 
Auffijxt  .'Jl  H«-i;t«Tnt<«'r  Ti.      FiKblinK   noifli  of  TftfriaKWiw   reHiiJtH   in 

Aivfrian  d<-f<at.   (VI) 
'  I  '    •    t''T    1.      flii-xiafi*  defeated   at   I>V<'k.    (^'^^) 
Hfi,*'r(t),PT  ?,,     AiiNtriann  defeated   witn   great   iomh   at    Hali</.   on 
'     OnieMter.    (  14  » 

•I'-T  .'».      f'  ,     oceiipy  l,<-rnb>-rg.  'iipilal  of  fiali'ia.   (I.">i 

•-r  7.      I  oeeiipy   Htryi.    7lO) 

.-• ,'." moor  ''       ,\'}   nr.iDH  defeated   iif    ICnva    Itiixkii     M7i 


The   shaded    area    shows    the    territory    tluit    li.is    clianjied    hands 
I  lie   Will'. 

September   1.''..     (Jeneral    von    IlindeuburK    drives    Russians    over 

the    l)order    near    Suwalki,    taking    prisoners    to    the    number 

of  10,000.    (\H) 
September   22.      Ku.ssians  capture   Jaroslav.    (ID) 
Se[>tember   24.      Russians    invest    fortress   of    I'rzemysl.    (20) 
Scptf-mber   2r».      (iermuns  driven  back  fi-om  Osowiec  f<ii-ti-ess.   (21  I 
September  27.      Russians    reach    Tarnow,     within     fifty    miles    of 

(!ra<'ow.    (22) 
September   2S.      Riissiiin      troops      enter      IIull^,'!ll■v      t!n-u      Ozsok 

pass.    (2.'?) 
Octoiier   ;{.      After   a    week's    liKliliiiK.    'be   (Jerintiiis    are   decisively 

defeated   at   Aiigiistowo.    (21) 
October  4.     Oermans  lie-in  jidvance  upon   \V;irsa\v.    (2.1) 
(>ctober  5.      Russians   attempt    to  storm    I'rzemysl.    (20) 
October  12.     (JermanH     approach     within     six      miles     of     War 

saw.   (20) 
OctobiM"   14.      AiiHtrians    regain    Jaroslav    and     relieve    rrzeniysl. 

(20) 
October   ir».      CosHacks     from     Novn     Oenrgievsk     attack     (Jerinan 

right  wing  in  rear.    (27) 
October    lit.      (>erman    army    from    Silesia    fails    tn    cross    \'istul;i 

at    Ivangoroil.    (2H) 
Or'lober  20.      Russians   recapture   Skierniewi<'<'.    (2!)  I 
0<'tober   22.      Kaiser    removes    his    head(|uarters    fnini    ('/enstrx'h 

owa.    (.",0) 
<(ctober  2.'».      AiiHlriaii      iind      (Jeriniin      lr«)opM      driven      buck      in 

Kadom.    (.'!1  I 
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(&i   Hubtnarine  Film    Co. 

•WITHIN   THE  WAVE'S   INTENSER   DAY" 

One  tires  of  hearin^r   Jules   Verne's  name  attached   1o   every   new   marvel   of  science,   but   here  is  a   genuin?  approximation   in   moving  piotm^v   to  th<' 

wonders  of  which  Captain  Nemo  was  overlord 
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THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEW  AND 
IMPORTANT    MOTION    PICTURES 


THIRTY    LEAGUES    UNDER    THE 
SEA 

THOSE  of  us  who  in  early  youth 
had  the  privilege  thru  the  courtesy 
of  Jules  Verne  of  voyaging  with 
Captain  Nemo  in  the  "Nautilus"  for 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea  will  remember  with  most  pleasure 
our  glimpses  of  deep  sea  life  as  seen 
thru  the  window  of  this  precursor  of 
submarines.  Now  we  are  able  thru  the 
magic  of  the  movies  to  realize  in  part 
the  visions  of  our  youthful  imagination. 
Two  ingenious  and  energetic  young 
men,  the  Williamson  brothers,  have  con- 
structed a  spherical  steel  chamber  which 
can  be  let  down  from  a  boat  into  the 
water  to  a  considerable  depth  so  mov- 
ing pictures  may  be  taken  thru  its  plate 
glass  window.  This  submarine  camera 
was  first  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bahamas  where  the  water  was  so  clear 
and  the  sunlight  so  bright  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  make  pictures  with 
the  same  exposure  as  in  the  air.  In 
some  of  these  under-water  landscapes 
objects  can  be  clearly  discerned  at  a 
distance  of  125  feet. 

These  ocean  meadows  and  forescs 
look  very  different  from  the  pictures 
we  have  seen  in  books  and  the  speci- 
mens we  have  seen  in  museums,  for  we 
realize  that  it  is  life  we  are  looking  at. 
The  fans  and  the  ferns,  the  branching 
coral  and  the  streaming  anemones  are 
all  in  motion,  waving  back  and  forth 
in  the  wind — we  should  say  the  current. 
The  curious  tropical  fishes  which  dart 
about  thru  this  animal  foliage  are 
mostly  familiar  to 
us  from  the  aqua- 
rium, where  they 
come  up  to  the 
g\a.SB  and  open 
their  mouths  at  us 
in  the  same  funny 
way,  but  one  of  the 
fishes  caught  by 
the  camera  is  a 
strange  one,  and 
while  waiting  for 
the  zoologists  to 
confer  upon  him 
a  double-barre'ed 
Latin  name  he  has 
been  informally 
christened  "Old 
Glory"  b*;cause  of 
his  resemblance  to 
the  star-spangled 
banner. 

Hut  U)  see  the 
sharks  in  their  na- 
tive wilds  and  to 
assist  —  in  the 
f'r*;nch  sense  of  the 
word  in  a  fight 
bet  we*' n  a  diver 
»nd  a  shark  is  a 
unique  privilege 
•nd      an      exriting 


experience.  The  combat  seems  so  un- 
equal; the  fourteen-foot  man-eater  is 
in  his  element.  He  can  swim  better  than 
the  man  and  he  is  armed  with  a  quad- 
ruple bank  of  sharp-angled  teeth.  But 
the  man,  who  can  only  stay  under  water 
a  minute  and  has  no  weapon  but  the 
knife  between  his  teeth,  is  the  victor  in 
the  fight. 

The  films  are  so  arranged  to  show 
exactly  how  the  pictures  were  taken 
and  how  sponge-fishing  is  carried  on 
and  how  the  diving  suit  is  used.  With 
a  competent  lecturer  to  explain  the 
forms  of  sea  life  it  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  entertainment.  (Submarine 
Film  Company,  New   York.) 

THE  VIRGINIAN 

In  discussing  the  motion  picture  ver- 
sion of  Owen  Wister's  Virginian  the 
present  reviewer  is  at  a  disadvantage 
of  knowing  too  much  about  the  scenes 
and  the  characters  of  the  story.  He  has 
heard  the  incidents  before  they  were 
booked,  he  has  seen  the  real  Medicine 
Bow,  and  he  is  personally  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  exchanged  babies.  Con- 
sequently he  is  too  much  disturbed  by 
the  deviations  from  verisimilitude  to  do 
justice  to  the  film.  He  finds  the  country 
too  tame  and  well  grassed  for  Wyoming 
and  the  cowboys  such  as  were  never  on 
sea  or  land.  He  wishes  that  the  pro- 
ducer could,  like  the  author,  have  had 
Governor  Barber  at  hand  to  give  him 
points. 

But  when  the  reviewer  tries  to  throw 
off  this  hypercritical  attitude  he  recog- 


nizes that  The  Virginian  is  miles  above 
the  ordinary  Wild  West  film,  that  Dus- 
tin  Farnum  is  an  actor  of  real  ability 
and  great  sincerity  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  spoil  so  good  a  story  no 
matter  what  you  do  to  it.  (Jesse  L. 
Lasky  Feature  Play  Company,  New 
York.) 

ANIMATED  GEOGRAPHY 

Schools  and  lecture  centers  that  are 
in  search  of  educational  films  will  be 
interested  in  the  "Scientia"  series  now 
being  prepared.  Among  the  recent  re- 
leases are  Thru  the  Streets  of  Old  Bis- 
kra, giving  tinted  views  of  the  scene  of 
Hichens'  Garden  of  Allah;  Scenes  in 
Milan  showing  details  of  the  Cathe- 
dral; Tea  Culture  in  Ceylon,  which  is 
not  calculated  to  enhance  the  desire  of 
the  fastidious  for  that  beverage,  and 
The  Life  of  the  Orchid,  a  sugar-coated 
lesson  in  botany.  (Eclair  Company, 
New  York.) 

WOOD  WORKING 

The  film  of  Wood  Carving  and  Turn- 
ing at  Saint  Claude,  Haut  Jura,  shows 
in  detail  the  various  steps  in  the  mak- 
ing and  decorating  of  clock  cases  and 
the  like.  Altho  most  of  it  is  familiar 
shop-work,  still  it  might  be  used  for 
illustration  in  a  manual  training  course. 
(Pat he  Freres,  Jersey  City.) 


Huhmarint  Film   Co 


A  r>ivKj(  iKiirnsc,  a  man-kating  suauk 

A     rfrrtHrkniAr    nrt-np    friirn    fh«'     movlriK    plcturcn    Inki'fi    at   the  nen-hotlom    in    rlcur    (roplciil    whIimm 

hy    th«'   Williamson    ttriithorn 


And  now  the  screen  is  done  away 
with  and  the  moving  figures  appear 
upon  an  ordinary  stage,  passing  from 
one  wing  to  another  and  walking  to  the 

front  or  rear.  The 
means  employed 
are  the  same  as 
the  old  illusion 
known  as  "Pep- 
per's Ghost."  The 
actors  (in  white) 
play  their  parts  in 
front  of  black-vel- 
V  e  t  background, 
and  the  photo- 
graphs of  these 
scenes  are  project- 
ed against  a  large 
plate-glass  occupy- 
ing the  entire  front 
of  the  stage  and 
set  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees 
to  the  audience. 
The  figures  photo- 
graphed therefore 
are  reflected  by  the 
glass  and  appear 
to  the  audience  to 
1)0  moving  on  the 
stage,  which  is 
seen  thru  the  glass. 
The  elimination  of 
the  screens  gives 
roundnPHH  and  per- 
spt'clive. 
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THE    NEW    BOOICS 


THIRTY-SEVEN    MILLION    LEFT 

^W^HK  Last  ChristLUH,  by  George 
^  Kibbe  Turner,  begs  the  question 
in  its  title.  And  in  the  publisher's 
foreword  on  the  slip-cover  we  find  this 
question:  "Why  are  churches  falling 
into  decay  and  congregations  dwindling 
every  year?"  Before  asking  such  a 
question  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
ascertained  whether  it  postulated  a  fact. 
The  iVorkl  Almanac  for  1914  gives  the 
total  of  church  membership  for  1912  in 
the  United  States  as  86,6t;«,lG5  with  a 
footnote  to  the  effect  that  "the  larger  of 
the  Protestant  bodies  may  claim  twice 
the  number  of  their  communicants  as 
nominal  adherents."  The  Jewish  con- 
gregations have  143,000  members.  The 
International  Year  Book  gives  37,280,- 
370  members  of  churches  in  the  United 
States  in  1913. 

In  the  Sunday  schools,  a  compara- 
tively new  movement,  are  twenty-six 
million  children;  the  Christian  En- 
deavor, still  newer,  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  four  million.  Add  to  this  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  597,857  members  in 
America;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  the  Epworth 
League;  the  Young  People's  Union  of 
the  Baptist  and  of  other  churches,  and 
it  will  be  plain  to  an  unprejudiced  mind 
that  congregations  are  not  dwindling 
nor  churches  decaying.  In  1913  over 
2000  new  churches  were  built.  The 
percentage  of  increase  in  Christian 
churches  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
population. 

The  Last  Christian  is  a  story  of  the 
death  of  a  White  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  confident  reply  to  its  pes- 
simism is  the  knowledge  of  the  number- 
less White  Churches  sown  all  over  the 
West  and  filled  with  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  that  same  New  Eng- 
land. The  individual  church  may  wither, 
but  its  seed  sown  broadcast  is  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  nation. 

The  Last  Christian,  by  George  Kibbe 
Turner.  Hearst's  International  Li- 
brary Co.   SI. 25. 

SONGS  OF   THE    OUT-OF-DOORS 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  make  an- 
thologies of  out-door  verse  with  Kip- 
ling's poems — the  classics  of  the  school 
— tightly  locked  up  by  copyright  re- 
strictions. So  in  The  Gypsy  Trail  it  is 
disappointing  to  find  not  even  the 
charming  song  which  might  be  thought 
to  have  given  the  book  its  title. 

And  there  are  other  omissions:  of 
Masefield's  "I  Must  Go  Down  to  the 
Seas  Again"  and  "It  is  Good  to  Be 
Out  on  the  Road,"  for  instance.  Bliss 
Carman  is  well  represented,  and 
Whitman,  but  there  is  too  much  Em- 
erson and  Shelley;  in  general  the 
frankly  outdoor  verse  of  contempo- 
raries has  been  too  little  recognized 
while  the  secondary  sources — the  poems 
of  meditation  and  fancy  with  a  slighter 
hold  on  real  countryside — have  been  in- 
geniously worked.  There  are  many  more 
poems  than  in  The  Open  Road,  and  sev- 
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eral  new  and  happily  conceived  group- 
ings, "Sur.suni  C'orda"  and  "(Comrade- 
ship," for  instance.  Lovers  of  verse  and 
the  trail  will  rind  abundant  pleasure  in 
the  book,  but  the  (Jolden  Treasury  of 
outdoor  verse  is  still  to  be  made. 

Tht'  (iyiiau  Trait,  ciniiiiileil  by  Mary 
1).  HiJiikiiis  anil  I'auliiu-  Odlilinark. 
Miiihtll    Kfiinerk'y.    i\.2h. 

FROM  CHAUCER  TO  YEATS 
Mr.  G.  H.  Mair,  who  wrote  a  notable 
little  book  on  Mod,ern  English  Litera- 
ture for  the  "Home  University  Li- 
brary," has  now  expanded  that  success- 
ful essay  into  a  larger  volume  in  which 
he  goes  back  to  Chaucer  and  from  the 
"father  of  English  poetry"  to  the  pres- 
ent day  covers  pretty  much  the  whole 
range  of  those  English  authors  whose 
work  can  be  read  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  philologist  or  the  professor 
of  dead  dialects.  By  maintaining  thru- 
out  an  individual  point  of  view  he  suc- 
ceeds in  imparting  freshness  and  in- 
terest to  a  subject  hackneyed  by  much 
disquisition,  altho  there  is  bravery  to 
the  point  of  rashness,  perhaps,  in  de- 
voting the  final  chapter  to  an  attempt 
to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  present- 
day  literary  effort  and  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  of  posterity  on  such  living  writ- 
ers as  Kipling,  Wells,  Shaw,  Masefield, 
and  Yeats. 

Modern  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day,  by  G. 
H.   Mair.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.   $2. 


BOOKS    OF  THE   WEEK 

Japan.  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Ham- 
ilton Wright  Alabie.  The  genius  of  the 
Japanese,  as  found,  not  in  their  adap- 
tation from  the  west,  but  in  the  fields 
and  homes  of  the  people.  Interpreting 
the  new  Japan  thru  the  customs, 
ideals,  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  old. 

Macmillan.   $2. 

The  Theater  of  Today,  by  Hiram, 
Kelly  Moderioell.  The  forces  that  have 
revolutionized  the  theater,  raised  the 
standard  of  its  art,  and  increased  its 
usefulness  to  society,  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Scant  attention  to  the 
developments   of   the   American   stage. 

Lane.   $1.50. 

Quinney's,  by  Horace  Annesley  Va- 
chell.  Being  a  queer,  lovable  creature 
with  an  art  shop  and  fake  antiques,  a 
wife — and  above  all,  a  new  baby.  Sen- 
timental, but  genuine. 

Doran.   $1.25. 

London  Survivals,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
The  story  of  the  thousand  years  that 
men  have  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  told  from  the  landmarks  that 
still  survive  in  the  imperial  city. 

Stokes.   $3.50. 

The  Grand  Canyon,  by  Henry  van 
Dyke.  Characteristic  verses,  with  much 
beauty  in  the  title  poem  and  others, 
two  or  three  delightful  trifles,  and  a 
number  of  smooth  commonplaces. 

Scribner.   $1.25. 

Half-Hours,  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  For  the 
first  time  putting  in  book-form  the 
four  famous  one-act  plavs,  "Panta- 
loons," '"The  Twelve  Pound  Look," 
"Rosalind"  and  "The  Will." 

Scribner.    $1.25. 


A    DEFENSE    OF    MILITANCY 

In  sj)itf  of  Mrs.  I'ankhurst's  popu 
larity  in  America  as  a  brilliant  lecturer, 
militancy  has  found  little  sympathy 
even  among  suffragists.  But  fair- 
minded  men  and  women,  however  much 
they  may  disapprove  of  her  tactics, 
should  be  glad  of  this  chance  to  hear 
the  defendant's  side  from  a  woman  who 
has  thrown  herself  whole-heartedly  into 
the  struggle  for  woman  suffrage.  Mrs. 
I'ankhurst's  Oivn  Story  is  undoubtedly 
prejudiced,  but  she  relies  for  appeal  not 
on  sensational  pleading  but  on  state- 
ment of  fact,  giving  the  history  of  the 
militant  movement  from  peaceful  dem 
onstrations  to  open  revolution. 

Hearat's    International    Library    Co.    fz 
LINKS  IN  A  OHACEFUL  CHAIN 

Fashioned  of  rare  clay  is  Diane  and 
acquaintance  with  her  is  all  too  brief 
in  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy's  whimsical 
dramas  of  Diane  and  Her  Friends.  In- 
spector Joley  is  but  one  of  the  delight- 
ful characters  within  that  charmed 
circle  of  friendship,  and  if  a  leisurely 
style  results  in  a  somewhat  nebulous 
solution  of  mystery,  one  forgets  it  in 
appreciation  of  the  quaintness  of  sen- 
timent and  setting. 

Houghton    Mifflin   Co.   $1.25 
THE  OPEN  SESAME  OF  YOUTH 

A  vague  impression  that  Richardson 
Wright's  cleverness  at  times  comes  per- 
ilously near  a  mere  striving  after 
unique  effects  mars  the  reader's  com- 
plete absorption  in  the  first  pages  of 
The  Open  Door.  Novelty  of  subject — a 
woman  living  in  complete  solitude  as  a 
sort  of  medieval  penance — and  a  certain 
word-ingenuity  give  the  author  a  prom- 
ising start,  but  the  working  out  of  his 
theme  slips  into  an  obvious  effort  to 
avoid  the  rut  of  dulness. 

McBride,   Nast  &  Co.   $1.3-'. 
FLICKERS   OF    PHILOSOPHY 

Two  things  stand  out  when  one 
knows  William  J.  Locke:  his  whimsical 
fancies  and  his  shrewd  epigrammatic 
criticism  of  human  nature.  This  latter 
quality  makes  possible  the  William  J. 
Locke  Calendar  which  Emma  M.  Pope 
has  compiled.  Most  noticeable  in  the 
random  collection  of  quotations  is  the 
frequency  and  pungency  of  Locke's 
comment  on  woman. 

John    Lane.    ?1 
THE    REVELATION    REVEALED 

Now  that  the  exploiters  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic portions  of  the  Bible  are  over- 
worked in  pointing  out  the  special  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  Great  War  and  the 
near  approach  of  the  final  world  cata- 
clysm, it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  more 
commonsense  students  of  scripture  to 
read  and  digest  the  Studies  in  the  Apo- 
calypse by  Dr.  R.  H.  Charles,  canon  of 
Westminster.  The  four  lectures,  some- 
what expanded  in  publication,  include  a 
systematic  survey  of  the  methods  and 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Revelation,  a  scholarly  discus- 
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Neurasthenia 

-Symptom 
NOT  Disease 


Neurasthenia  is  due  largely  to  habits 
which  may  be  corrected  by  giving  at- 
tention to  causes  of  the  ailment. 

This  is  fully  nxplainod  by  Dr.  John  Ilarvoy  Kol- 
Ingg,  who  {rives  you  iu  his  now  Ixiok — ■"Ncui-as- 
thenia" — results  of  his  experience  with  thousands 
of  cases  treated  during  the  nearly  forty  years 
he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  great  'Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  is  not  a 
dry  book — nor  couched  in  technical  terms.  On  the" 
contrary.  Dr.  Kellosg  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
n.aking  his  writings  easily  understood  and  in- 
tensely interesting.  If  you  suffer  from  nervous- 
ness— exhaustion — sleeplessness — or  any  other  form 
of  Neurasthenia,  get  this  book  «nd  study  it.  It 
shows  the  way  out— teaches  you  how  to  obtain 
relief  from   the   dread   fangs  of   nervousness. 

The  book  contains  250  pages,  printed  with  plain 
type  on  fine  book  paper.  There  are  several  full 
page  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  Vciluable  in- 
structions as  to  exercise,  relaxation,  rest  and 
sleep.  The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  .$2.r>0  l)Ut, 
to  give  the  work  widespread  distril>ution.  Dr. 
Kellogg  has  permitted  us  to  bind  an  edition  in 
library  paper  covers  and,  while  these  last,  we 
shall  sell  them  at  only  .?!  a  copy.  Si-nd  your  or- 
der and  remittance  today.  _  You  take  no  risk.  If 
Ton  are  not  entirely  please'd  and  satisfied  with  the 
book,  it  may  be  returned  and  we  will  promptly 
refund  your  money.  Order  at  once  and  get  re- 
lief from  nerve  suffering.     Address 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

311  W.  Main  St      Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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The  Truth  About  Poultry 

/-^  /A        .  Get  the  FacU  by 

r  /W.    A  Reading  JJjg 

Man 

Poultry 

Plant 

StmM  MdMs  tf  Ilea  n  Fans  or  Sanll  Acreage. 
Cooplete  in  twelve  parts;  prinled  in  one  volume. 

By    DR.    N.    W.    SANBORN 

REAL  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  England 
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You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 

OUa    SPECIAL   OFFEBr-Tlie  OneMan 
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sion  of  the  Hebraic  style,  and  finally  an 
orig-inal  reconstruction  and  exposition 
of  chapters  seven  to  nine.  The  mere 
reading  of  the  volume  would  add  ma- 
terially to  every  clergyman's  power  to 
deal  reasonably  with  a  difficult  biblical 
book,  the  ignorant  distortion  of  which 
has  always  worked,  and  is  still  work- 
ing, incalculable  harm. 

Scribners.   $2.75. 

A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY  IN  ART 

Miss  Emma  Louise  Parry's  rather 
fantastically  named  The  Two  Great  Art 
Epochs  is  a  compilation  from  the  stand- 
ard authorities  on  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  art  from  ancient  Egypt  to 
the  end  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
author  lays  no  "claim  to  originality," 
except  "in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
great  epochs  of  art  history  in  connec- 
tion, by  which  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
unity  of  history,  for  the  great  art  of 
the  Renaissance  was  a  return  to  the 
spirit  of  the  great  age  of  Greece."  But 
the  arrangement  is  chronological,  and 
the  connection  between  the  Age  of  Per- 
icles and  the  High  Renaissance  is  lost 
sight  of  in  a  dozen  intervening  chap- 
ters. Undoubtedly  a  deal  of  labor  went 
into  the  making  of  the  book,  but  it  is 
a  thoroly  pedestrian  achievement  with 
touches  of  sentimentality. 

McClurg.  $2. 

A  GUIDE   TO   ITALIAN  PAINTING 

The  task  set  themselves  by  Alice  Van 
Vechten  Brown  and  William  Rankin  in 
preparing  A  Short  History  of  Italian 
Painting  was  to  provide  in  a  volume  not 
too  big  and  bulky  a  guide  to  the  study 
of  Italian  painting  sufficiently  clear  and 
detailed  for  the  beginner  and  yet  em- 
bodying the  results  of  modern  criticism. 
It  was  a  difficult  task,  beset  with  many 
pitfalls,  but  it  has  been  accomplished 
with  signal  success.  We  know  of  no 
other  book  that  in  such  brief  compass 
covers  the  whole  subject  so  thoroly  and 
satisfactorily.  The  many  illustrations 
in  half-tone  are  a  real  help,  and  the  full 
index  to  artists  and  paintings  men- 
tioned, giving  places,  is  valuable. 

Dutton.   $2.25. 

HOPE   TO    ASPIRING    DRAMATISTS 

Louis  Evan  Shipman's  Tlic  Adr^en- 
turcH  of  a  I'lay  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  dramatist's  trials.  It  records 
the  diverse  ways  of  D'Arcy  of  the 
fiuards  among  actors  and  managers, 
giving  the  true  facts  and  the  corre- 
spondence. It  is  a  frank  confession, 
with  many  flashes  of  keen  wit,  of  sage 
advice    and    of    well-founded    criticism. 

Kcnncrly.   $1.50. 
EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY   BN02.AND 

Arthur  I).  Innes,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  four  volume  work,  Uinlory  of 
England  and  the  firiJinh  Empire,  covers 
the  period  from  1(;H9-1802  not  only  for 
England  and  th(!  Empire,  but  to  a  large 
extent  for  coritirHrital  affairs  as  related 
to  Great  Britain.  The  critical  century 
which  established  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment as  an  itieradicable  part  of  the 
BritiHh  con.stitution,  won  an  Indian  em- 
pire for  England  and  lost  an  American 
one,  practically  destroyed  the  olfj  class 
of  landowning  peasants  and  creat(.'d  the 
first  community  in  history  h&uvA  upon 
machine    induKtry,    in    treated    by    Mr. 


Longmans' 
New  Books 


What  Can  I  Know? 

An  Inquiry  Into  Truth,  Its  Nature,  the  Mean$ 

of  Its  Attainment,  and  Its  Relations  to 

the  Practical  Life 

By     George     Trumbull     Ladd,      LL.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Pliil- 
osophy  and  Metaphysics,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Crown  8vo.  Pp.  viii-f-311. 
$1.50  net  (Weight,  20  oz.). 

"Tlie  question  that 'underlies  every  system 
of  pliilosopliy,  the  definition  at  wliicli  every 
plulosopher  lias  made  a  try  is  discussed  sane- 
ly and  with  a  good  deal  of  humor  by  Prof. 
Ladd.  He  writes  in  tlie  simplest  and  clearest 
ot  English  and  makes  himself  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  even  careless  readers." — A'.  Y. 
Sun. 


Life  of  Walter  Bagehot 

By  his  Sister-in-Law  Mrs.  Russell  Bar- 
rington.  With  4  Portraits  and  4 
Illustrations.  8vo.  Pp.  viii+47S- 
$4.00  net   (Weight.  34  oz.). 


Life  and  Human  Nature 

By  Sir  Bampfylde  FuUer,^K.C.S.U!C  I,  E. 

8vo.    $3.00  net  (Weight,  30  oz.). 

Tliis  work  is  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
natural  history — or  science — of  human  nature 
by  tracing  behavior  of  mind  or  body  to  im- 
pulses whicli  actuate  more  or  less  definitely 
all  living  crehtures,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
life's   manifestations    of    itself. 


Christianity  and  Economic 
Science 

By  the    Rev.  W.    Cunningham,  F.B.A., 

Fellow     of     Trinity     College,     Cam- 
bridge,    and     Arclideacon     of     Ely. 
Crown  8vo.    Pp.  viii+iii.   $0.90  net 
(Weight,  12  oz.). 

The  author  endeavors  to  trace  in  current 
thought  on  economic  questions  the  elements 
whicli  are  due  to  Christianity,  even  thougli 
they  may  have  ceased  to  be  consciously  re- 
ligious. 


The  Book  of  the  Blue  Sea 

By  Henry  Newbolt.  With  8  Colored 
Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  in 
Black  and  VVIiitc  by  Norman  Wilk- 
inson. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top.  $1.50 
net   (Weight,  26  oz.). 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  pleas\ire  in  an- 
nouncing publication  of  the  above  book  in 
succession  to  the  I'airy  Hook  Series,  by  the 
Lite  Andrew  Lang,  published  by  them  every 
Christmas  season  for  the  last  twenty-live 
years.  These  stories  are  not  fiction,  but 
I)ictures  of  real  naval  life  in  the  days  of  Kar- 
ragut  and  Nelson  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  boys,  each  one  of  them  a  record  of  a  boy's 
career   from  the  moment  of  his  first  going  to 


Modern  Industry 

In  Relation  to  the  Family,  Health,  Education, 
Morality 

By     Florence     Kelley,    General   Secre- 
tary,   National    Consumers'    League; 
formerly    (!Iiicf    .State    l^'actory     In- 
si)cctor  of  Illinois.   Crown  8v().   $loo 
net   (Weight,  12  oz.). 
"A    compact    lillle    voltune    which    covers   a 
gre.it    (leal    of    ground    in    a    most    admirable 
fashion.      Knowledge  of   f.icts  is  here,  iitid   the 
o|i(ii  Miiiidcd    ••illitude    of    invesligjition.       llcie 
is    a    rlclinilc   sl.indpoiiit    and   message,    too." 
tliu  iiiiii    /■r»nliii/    I'osl. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Foiirlh  Avenue  and  .'iOlh  St.,  New  York 
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Macmillan's   Lists  of  Holiday  Gift  Books 

1.     Ihe  B««t  New  Novels  by  Leading  Authortt 


H.  C    Well.-    New    Novel 


By    H.    L..    Whl 


THE   WIFE   OF  SIR   ISAAC   HARMAN 


ug    lautaslic    I  iiiiiaiiLxs   ur   jiialyziiig    prrsent    con- 


diliui.;i,   Mr.   VVi  liciiiK   iiilrrcbtiiitf.       The    fuieiiiubt   iii>vt-li!>t   uf   the 

luiics    .     .     .    Ill    HIT)   uii>.^i    11.^1^  I,  till'    Villi'   ul    hir   laa.ic    iTai'iiian,'   he    has    loiiiid    aliiiiulant 

upportuntty    fur    the    writiiiK    ^t  ^»    ultra    iiiudcrn    story    uf    cuiitirinpurary    life    and    huni.in 

nature."  $1.50 

Jack  t,on«k»Q'»  New  Sea  Novet 

THE   MUTINY   OP  THE   ELSINORE 

By    JAl'K   LONDON.      A    scui.  ■,,.11    in    ihi-i   vuile  auUim'-.   yic.it    iiuvil,    "The  .Sea    Wiill,"    hnl 
even  niif^re  viguruus,  thrilling  and   ruiii.iiitic.  Colored  Proatlsplece.     $I.JS 

By  the  author  of  "The  Divine  Fire" 

THE   THREE  SISTERS 

By    MAV    SINl'LAlk.       A   vivid    story    ot    teinpcrainent    tuhl    by    means    of   a    series    of    dr.i 
niatic   happenings   tu   three   distinct   types   of    woiiianhuod.  SI.JS 

By  the  author  of  "Nathan  Burlce" 

THE   RISE   OF   JENNIE  GUSHING 

Hy    MARY   S.    WATTS.       1  lu-   hu-    st.,ry   of   an   ixntdiiiKl y    iiiUicsting  character.    Idled    with 
a    variety    of   experiences  among    ditfcrent   strata   of    humanity.  $1.35 

Mr..  Norria'a  Fir.t  Loos  Novel       SATURDAY'S   CHILD 

By    KATIII.EE\   N()U1<IS.      A   n;  w    novel   of   sane,  optimistic   home   life,   love  and  service, 
by    tlie   widely    praised    author   iit    ".Mother."  Illustrated.     $1.50 

New  "Frieodahip  VillaKe"  Stories 

NEIGHBORHOOD    STORIES 

Uy    ZONA   GALE.       Further    iiilun.itc    sl.n  ics  of    village    hi>     tor    which    Miss    tiale    is    famous. 

Illustrated.    $1.50 
A  Fine  Chriatmaa  Love  Story      FACES    IN    THE    DAWN 

By    HEUM.W.N    II.\(;KI)(  >KN.     A    Ihmu.iIiiI   love   stor\    oi   Cerman- American   origin   full   of 
riicrriiiicnt   and   K"<'d   cheer.  Illustrated.     $1.35 

A  DramaUc  Love  Story  THEY     WHO    QUESTION 

Anonymous.    An  unusually   tine  novel  woven  around  a   world-wide  theme  of  universal  appeal. 

$1.35 
By  the  author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold" 

THE   DEMI-GODS 

By    JAMES    STEPIIF^NS.      A    novel    distinguisheil    by    the    Irish    wit.    whimsicality    and    lit 
erary    skill    of    this    iltliuhtful    autlior.  $1.35 


On  Sale  Wherever  Books  Are  Sold 
MACMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


PUBLISHED     THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY     '%^^'^^SrV^ 


Go  with  Dr.  Covert 

INTO  THE 

Heart  of  the  Mountain  Woods 

He  makes  his  readers  eager  to  go  to  the  North  Woods 
where  he  has  used  his  ears  and  eyes  to  such  good  ad- 
vantage :  and  satisfies  the  hunger  of  those  who  k)ng 
for  touch  with  the  wild  woods  yet  are  unable  to  make 
the  journey  except  by  the  aid  of  one  who  possesses 
the  wonderful  power  to  portray  nature,  as  in  this, 
his  latest  book. 

Wild  Woods  and  Waterways 

By  WILLIAM  CHALMERS  COVERT 

Author  of  "Glory  of  the  Pines"  Illustrated,  $1.50  net 

The  little  stream,  with  its  gentle  and  artistic  accom- 
paniments, is  a  kind  of  microscopic  masterpiece  thiit 
while  inviting  our  closest  scrutiny,  defies  it.  It  pre- 
sents us  an  alluring  invitation  to  fellowship,  all  the 
while  beguiling  us  with  a  beauty  that  is  borti  of 
mystery  and  silence.  The  nerves  of  a  tired  man 
*  *  *  *  will  find  more  recreating  rest  in  a  little, 
vivacious  stream  that  lures  him  with  rod  and  creel 
down  its  noisy  and  shady  length,  than  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  diversions  sought  by  the  weary. — William 
Chalmers  Covert. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS 

Headquarters:   PHILADELPHIA.  Witherspoon  Building 

New  York  Chicago  Cincinnati  Nashville 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 


/^RATIONS,  Addresses,  Debates,  Essays,  etc.  prepared  to 
^^  Older.  Manuscripts  revised  and  reconscructed.  Out- 
lines luiiiished.     Twelve  years'  experience. 

P.  A.    MILLER'S     LITERARY    AGENCY,     DAYTON,     O. 


F.  M.  HOLLY 

Est.ililiilicd  1905 
Authors'  nnd  Publishers'  Representative 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
A'.i/cy  d'l*!' /"//  ittf\'int,Uwtt  stilt  ttpon  .ifipJu.ittiin 


Innes  in  all  its  fulness,  but  from  the 
author  of  hJiiytitud'a  Itiiluntruit  Pii'ctop- 
ment  we  should  have  had  a  rather  more 
extended  account  of  the  Industrial  Kev- 
olution. 

Mucmillan.   $L 

THHILL8  THAT  PETER  OUT 

With  such  an  ahuudance  of  ^ood  ma- 
terial Maurice  Leblanc  miK'ht  have  made 
Th(t  Teeth  of  the  Tiger  a  h\K  detective 
story.  Hut  an  over-use  of  the  element  of 
chance  and  a  tendency  toward  melo- 
drama weaken  the  story,  the  there  is 
action  and  excitement  enoufifh  to  spur 
the  most  jaded  taste.  After  holdinpf 
one's  breath  thru  such  intricacy  of  plot 
in  anticipation  of  a  conclusive  snap  of 
the  whip,  the  anticlimax  is  disappoint- 
ing. 

Doiibleday,   Page.   $1.25. 
TRAGEDY   PALLS 

Story-telling-  must  be  second  nature 
to  Marpfaret  Turnbull;  under  her  touch 
the  everyday  happenings  of  Looking 
After  Sandy  assume  dramatic  color. 
The  bi{?-hearted  family  that  adopts  the 
little  foundling  makes  life  so  merry  that 
one  resents  the  entrance  of  tragedy,  es- 
pecially since  it  tends  to  deaden  the 
story's  spontaneity,  and  the  impetus 
that  swept  the  author  along  in  the  first 
part  seems  to  need  a  little  prodding 
toward  the  end. 

Doran.    .fi.HO. 
A  SODDEN  HEBO 

The  House  in  Demetrius  Road  is  a 
remarkable  analysis  of  character,  ruth- 
less yet  not  without  fineness  of  feeling 
and  insight.  Robin  Greg  is  a  haunting 
figure,  degraded  by  drink,  but  possest 
nevertheless  of  brilliance  and  a  para- 
doxical force  of  character.  J.  D.  Beres- 
ford  stamps  both  material  and  treat- 
ment with  a  striking  individuality.  Ab- 
solutely fearless,  he  hits  from  the  shoul- 
der, with  never  a  softening  for  effect. 

Harper  &   Bro.«.    Si. 35. 
N'YAWK  LOVE  STORIES 

Romance  flourishes  like  a  green  bay 
tree  even  in  the  infertile  soil  of  the 
great  city,  at  least  to  the  seeing  eye  of 
Fanny  Hurst.  She  ventures  Just  Around 
the  Corner  and  sketches  very  human 
folk  with  a  humorous  twist,  a  genuine 
democracy  and  understanding,  and  an 
occasional  bit  of  rare  imagery.  Brevity 
would  have  made  the  stories  better  yet. 

Harpers.    $1.36. 
NO  SUSPENSE  HERE 

The  veriest  novice  at  novel  reading 
could  not  conjure  up  a  thrill  of  mys- 
tery in  Big  Tremaine,  by  Marie  Van 
Vorst.  The  plot — a  man  falsely  accused 
and  sacrificing  his  life  to  shield  another 
— has  been  overworked,  yet  the  book  is 
almost  saved  by  a  few  good  character 
sketches.  Why  use  such  talent  to  veneer 
hackneyed  material? 

Little,   BrowQ.   $1.86. 
FOR  THE  LOVER  OF  OLD  FURNITURE 

An  old-fashioned  furniture  book  that 
has  escaped  becoming  the  usual  illus- 
trated descriptive  catalog  is  The  Chartn 
of  the  Antique,  by  Robert  and  Kliza- 
beth  Shackleton.  Its  literary  n\erit  and 
human  touch  will  appeal  to  all  oolloc- 
tors. 

Hearst's    Internatioital   Library.    >:.(•. 
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IS  INSURANCE  AGAINST  WAR 
PRACTICABLE? 

BY  W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 

INSURANCE     EDITOR    OF    THE     INDEPENDENT 

IN  his  essay,  War  and  Insurance* 
Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard 

University,  suggests  the  instrumen- 
tality of  insurance  as  one  of  the  hith- 
erto untried  mediums  of  reducing  the 
probabilities  of  war  between  nations. 
The  task  is  "to  discover,  if  we  can, 
methods  not  yet  tried,  whereby  the 
wars  of  the  nations  may  be  gradually 
rendered  less  destructive  and  less  will- 
ful." The  greater  part  of  the  essay  is 
devoted  to  a  philosophical  analysis  of 
human  relations,  or,  as  the  writer  him- 
self modestly  observes,  to  "an  account 
of  some  of  the  familiar,  but  too  little 
heeded,  and  too  ill  defined  reasons  why 
wars  are,  despite  our  civilization,  so 
fatally  recurrent  incidents  of  our  inter- 
national life."  Out  of  these  studies  we 
are  led  gradually  to  the  definition  of 
certain  principles  bearing  on  the  law 
of  war  and  peace,  until  finally  we  have 
an  application  of  these  principles  which 
the  author  believes  to  be,  and  which  in- 
dubitably are,  new.  Out  of  these  comes 
the  proposal  of  a  method  of  furthering 
the  gradual  growth  and  reinforcement 
of  the  cause  of  peace  on  earth.  It  is 
the  review  of  this  feature  only  of  Pro- 
fessor Royce's  essay  that  will  be  under- 
taken in  this  article. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  as  fully  as 
my  space  permits  the  salient  features 
of  Professor  Royce's  proposition,  as 
contained  in  the  sixth  section  of  his 
paper  under  the  heading,  "Mutual  In- 
ternational Insurance."  Commencing 
with  the  observation  that  "No  adequate 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace  thru  the  deliberate  appli- 
cation of  the  form  of  the  insurer's  com- 
munity to  international  busines.s,"  he 
sets  himself  the  task  of  examining  that 
instrumentality  of  modern  intercourse 
as  exprest  in  an  effort  at  "mutual  in- 
ternational insurance  against  some  of 
the  common  calamities  to  which  all 
mankind,  or  certain  large  portions  of 
mankind,  are  subject."  He  then  reduces 
hiH  proposition  to  the  following  form : 

"Apply  to  international  relationn, 
gradually  and  progresfiively,  that  prin- 
ciple of  innurance  which  has  been  found 
80  unexpectedly  fruitful  and  peaceful 
and  pfrwerful  and  unifying  in  the  life 
and  in  the  nodal  relations  of  individual 
men." 

Begin  to  make  visible  the  community 
of  mankind,  he  adviseH;  not  merely  in 
the  form  of  ambiguous  alliances  or 
fragile  arbitration  treaties,  "but  in  the 
form  of  a  Hufficiently  large  boarrl  of 
financially  expert  trustees,  whose  merri- 
U;r-ihip  \a  international,  who.se  .services 
are  duly  rompennated  from  the  fund.H 
of  the  truHt,  and  whose  conduct  is  guid- 
ed by  plainly  stated  rules  which  have 
the  Hub.stantially  unanimous  consent  .jf 
all  the  nationn  concerned  in  the  plan 
of  mutual  innuranre  which  i.s  in  ques- 
tion." 

The  dutien  and  powerH  of  thJH  inter- 
riational  l>/^<ard  are  to  f»e  rigidly  reHtrict- 
<'],  </'lijding  all  questions  of  Htate,  all 

•T>.»  l^armiDan  f>/mpanr.  11. 


-W^  More  Than  750,000  Already  Sold 


Harold  Bell  Wright's  Greatest  Novel 


THE 
EYESOFTHEWORLD 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 
Cloth  12mo  $1.35  Net 


ARealLoveStory  with  bigger  plot  P 
and  more  action,  deeper  mystery  ■ 
and  greater  love,  sweeter  senti- 
ment and  stronger  passions  than 
any  novel  the  author  has  yet 
written.  A  delightfully  whole- 
some romance  among  orange 
groves  and  mountains  of  South- 
ern California  It  is  more  mas- 
terful than  "Barbara  Worth" 
and  more  romantic  than  "Ihe 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills."  The 
real  charm  of  the  story  is 
its  style,  color,  conception  and 
fancies. 


Tty   \\'ORLD 


Harold  Bell  Wright  has  told  this  de- 
lightful romance  soconvmcingly 
and  has  so  clearly  defined  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  story 
that  it  is  stamped  with  the  truth- 
fulness of  a  chapter  out  of  real 
life.  The  theme,  "the  ministry  of 
art  and  letters,"  is  most  opportune 
for  the  cause  of  more  wholesome 
books.  "TheEyesof  the  World" 
is  Delightfully  Wholesome,  Stirring 
in  Action  and  Sweet  with  Sentiment 
for  Christmas  Giving. 


Buffalo  Evening  News— It  is  pleasant  to  commend  work 
an  interest  in  its  coming  and  tind  that  it  makes  good 


that  already  has  created  so  great 
on  the  promises  of  the  publisher. 


Other  Books  by  Harold  Bell  Wright 

Each  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  uniform  with  "The 
Eyes  of  the  World,"  in  red  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.     Each  $1.35  Net 

Thei^p  Yesterdays  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

That  Printer  of  Udell's         The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  books — six  volumes — are  also  uniformly  bound  in  Limp  Full 

Leather,  Gilt  Tops,  Each  $1.85  Net 
Boxed  in  Sets,  6  Volumes,  Cloth  $7.50— Full  Leather  $10.50 


Their  Yesterdays 

popular  Edition 

Now  50  Cents  Everywhere 

This  delightful  story  of  life  and  love  is 
tlie  author's  };(reatest  contribution  to  th3 
race  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  It 
isa  swcft  and  tender  and  helpfullovestory. 


Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life 

The  Uncrowned  King 

Illustrations  by  Ncill— 16mo. Cloth  SOc.Lcather  fl 
Davenport  Democrat  —  One  caugrht  snatches  of 
song  in  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  but  here 
one  has  it  from  cover  to  cover 
Philadelphia  Record— It  is  a  story  that  thrills 
tie  heart  because  of  its  tenderness  of  sentiment 
and  splendor  of  thou^jht. 


Harold  BellWright's  Books  are  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 


Our  Catalogue  of  Other  Publishers'  Books 

will  he  sent  to  you  free  upon  request.  It  is  8'y4  x  5',^  inclies  in  size  and  contains 
over  400  pajjes  advertising?  2S,000  of  the  best  books  of  all  the  publishers.  We  list 
books  on  all  subjects  and  carry  every  book  advertised  in  stock.  Our cataloi^ue  isa 
carefullycorapiled  book-buyer's  guide.  Aletter  orpostcardtodaywillbrinsit  toyou. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

E.STABLISHED  1895  E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President        231-233  W.  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Ml/uri-fXPOSURE 
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CflAERfl 


Teachers  and  .students  of  state  in- 
stitutions ai)|)reciate  tlic  University 
of  Chicago  J'ress  publications  in 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


For  the  Press  can  serve  the  schools 
with  prdaKORical  quality  in  bibjiical 
tcxti)()oks. 

Write  to  the  Univeriity  of  Chicago 
Preiis,  5751  Elli*  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
for  information. 
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DICKENS  PICTURES 

A  Wondirtiil  Collection  of  240 
Van  Dyke  Graviires  on  French 
Cream  Japan  and  Plate  Paper 

Ri-pruilui tions  ot  the  best  examples  of  Cruikshaiik, 
I'lii/.,  liarnurd,  Seymour,  Townley  and  Charles  Clreeii, 
^ir  Luke  Kikles,  Piinvell,  VV.  P.  Frith,  Leech,  Stone, 
liuss,  Mahoney,  MacHse  and  Cattermole. 

These  tjravures  are  8/j  by  Sj/j  inches,  and  are  suitable 
tor  framintj  or  extra  illustrating^  any  existing  edition  of 
Dicketis.  Descriptive  captions  are  at  the  bottom  of 
tach  plate,  and  the  entire  collection  is  retained  and 
preserved  in  a  neat  and  artistic  portfolio. 

Dickens  created  a  world  of  his  own  and  peopled  it  with 
nearly  2UU0  characters  whose  faces  and  forms  were 
moulded  by  these  contemporary  artists  whose  work  is 
collected  here.  The  portraits  they  drew  of  Pickwick, 
the  VVellers,  Dombey,  Nickelby,  Caotain  Cuttle,  Little 
Dorrit,  Oliver  Twist,  Fagin,  Quilp  and  all  the  host  of 
others  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  the  world, 
and  will  remain  forever  as  dearly  loved  as  the  stories 
themselves. 

PRICE  $2.50  POSTPAID 

With  every  order  received  from  this  adver- 
tisement we  will  send  Free  one  beautiful 
hand-colored  Van  Dyke  Gravure  on  French 
cream    Japan    paper,    a    Dickens    subject 

I'lie  assembling  of  a  collection  of  the  originals  of  these  pictures 
by  search  throughout  the  print-shops  of  the  world  would  mean 
the   expenditure   of    years   of   time   and    hundreds  of   dollars. 


BIGELOW,  SMITH  AND  COMPANY 

1919   BROADWAY  NEW   YORK 


A^r   ■* 
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TRAVEL  BOOKS 


We  have  the  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  list  of 
travel  and  guide  hooks  in  the  world.  Also  books  on  Art 
and  Hiscory.     Write  tor  catalog. 

THE  TRAVEL  LIBRARY,  Washington.  D.  C. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
.field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-t  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

r.roeee  is  getting  ready  to  .sit  on  the  Ot- 
toman.— Columbia   State. 

Well,  anyhow,  the  war  is  developing  a 
lot  of  new  names  for  Pullman  cars. — Wash- 
ington J'ost. 


MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PICTURES  WANTED 

We  can  turn  your  ideas  into  money.  We  sell 
stories,  poems,  moving  picture  scenarios,  illus- 
trations and  designs  on  commission,  to  maga- 
zine and  picture  publishers.  Write  for  list  of 
manuscripts  and  drawings  wanted  by  our  cus- 
tomers mentioning  class  of  work  you  do. 

WRITERS  &  ILLUSTRATORS  EXCHANGE 
787  U.  S.  Rubber  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 


$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 
Visible 

OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Nothin>r  Oowii — Free  Trial.  Less 
than  Avjenis'  I'rices.  Shipped  on 
approv.il.  If  you  w.-int  to  keep  it, 
send  us  J4.'\  month.  Our  booklet  is 
worth  sending  for  tiecause  it  tells 
you  how  to  s>ive  $48.  It's  FRI-E. 
Typewriters  Dist  Syndicate 
166-W.  64  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


These  magnificent  promises  to  the  Poles 
must  sound  iiiiglity  familiar  to  tht>  colored 
voter. — Boston  Transvript. 

When  Nick  promised  to  treat  the  Jews 
.iust  iis  he  treats  his  other  suhjocts  he  didn't 
promise  so  much  after  all. — Houston  Chron- 
icle. 


features  of  politics.  But  it  is  to  be  su- 
preme ill  its  province  as  the  adiiiiiiis- 
trator  of  u  vast  fund  contributed  by 
its  members — the  subscribing  nations. 
After  sketching  the  ort^anization  and 
outlining  a  method  of  procedure,  occurs 
the  (luestion:  "Aj^ainst  what  evils 
should  this  mutual  international  insur- 
ance comi)any,  when  once  ornanizcd,  at- 
tempt to  in.sure  its  clients?"  Omittinf? 
the  evil  of  war,  Professor  Royce  su}^- 
Kcsts  the  followinj>-  "brief  and  inade- 
(|uale  list  of  calamities:  1,  destructive 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions;  2, 
certain  of  the  mif^ratory  pestilences, 
and  in  particular  certain  of  the  trop- 
ical diseases;  3,  some  of  the  destruc- 
tive storms  of  the  type  which  follow,  in 
general,  known  tracks,  but  strike  spe- 
cial localities  by  chance  (such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  West  India  hurricanes 
and  the  (-hina  Sea  typhoons)  ;  4,  recur- 
rent famines  and  great  crop  failures; 
5,  marine  disasters.  (For  the  ocean  ex- 
acts a  statistically  definable  toll  from 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world.)" 
Then  varyinpr  the  type  he  adds:  "G,  the 
destruction  in  war  time  of  the  private 
property  belonfjing'  to  the  subjects  of 
untjuestionably  neutral  states." 

Professor  Royce  finally  expresses  the 
belief  that  in  time  such  an  org-anization 
could  insure  its  members  against  any 
of  the  evils  of  actual  war.  Of  course, 
he  provides  the  conditions  under  which 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  entered 
upon,  defining  all  the  duties,  obliga- 
tions, restrictions  and  privileges  of  the 
insured  nations.  For  example,  the  na- 
tion, party  to  the  agreement,  proved  to 
have  committed  the  first  act  of  war 
would  thereby  void  its  contract  and  for- 
feit its  equities.  Other  safeguards  are 
suggested. 

"My  thesis  is,"  says  Professor  Royce, 
"that  whenever  insurance  of  the  na- 
tions, by  the  nations,  and  for  the  na- 
tions begins,  it  will  thenceforth  never 
vanish  from  the  earth,  but  will  begin 
to  make  visible  to  us  the  holy  city  of 
the  community  of  all  mankind." 

If  practicable,  such  a  scheme,  prop- 
erly and  fully  developed,  next  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  would  be  the  grand- 
est single  beneficence  ever  inaugurated 
among  men.  I  would  not  pronounce  it 
impracticable;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
impracticable.  It  assumes  a  degree  of 
altruism  highly  transcending  that  which 
inheres  in  all  the  forms  of  insurance 
as  now  practised,  and  greatly  in  excess 
of  any  demonstrated  human  capacity. 

That  the  money  loss  of  all  natural 
recurrent  evils  which  afflict  the  human 
race  can  be  indemnified  thru  the  sys- 
tem of  insurance  is  undeniable.  It  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  cost.  Insurance  only 
distributes  losses.  It  does  not  restore. 
The  ceased  life,  the  burnt  building, 
have  disappeared  forever  from  the 
world's  stock.  The  losses  incurred  are 
irretrievable,  and  each  member  of  the 
insured  community  is,  by  his  propor- 
tion of  them,  so  much  the  poorer. 

The  persons  constituting  an  insured 
community  are  drawn  and  hold  to- 
gether by  an  identity  of  interests. 
That  is  to  say,  they  unite  for  protec- 
tion against  dangers  to  which  every  one 
of  them  is  subject.  Those  who  are  not 
exposed  to  the  hazards,  or  whoso  for- 
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tunes  are  above  serious  impairment  by 
them,  hold  aloof  and  save  the  expense 
of  a  protection  they  do  not  need.  To  use 
but  one  illustration,  only  those  whose 
interests  would  be  injured  by  fire,  seek 
the  protection  which  insurance  against 
that  element  affords. 

The  questions  now  arise:  should  the 
people  constituting  a  nation,  occupying 
a  territory  immune  from  destructive 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions, 
contribute  money  to  an  international 
fund  devoted  to  indemnities  against 
such  losses?  Would  they  not  regard 
such  an  expenditure  as  unbusinesslike? 
From  an  insurance  viewpoint,  would 
that  nation  have  anything  in  common 
with  the  inhabitants  of  territories  sub- 
ject to  such  hazards?  To  state  the  mat- 
ter in  another  way:  Why  should  a  na- 
tion purchase  protection  against  the 
effects  of  a  contingency  so  remote  as  is 
one  which  in  its  vv'hole  history-  has  never 
occurred? 

Applying  these  reflections  to  the  pro- 
posal Professor  Royce  makes,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  evils  he  mentions  are 
circumscribed  as  to  locality  and  pecu- 
liar to  particular  peoples.  The  hazards 
named  are  not  common  to  all  nations, 
and  so  fail  to  provide  the  essentials  for 
an  equitable  scheme  of  insurance. 

Of  course,  I  am  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  this  international 
scheme  of  insurance  would  be  founded 
and  operated  on  approved  business 
principles;  that  each  participant  would 
bear  his  just  share  of  the  entire  bur- 
den, and  no  more,  and  receive  his  just 
share  of  the  benefits — no  more,  no  less. 
If  that  is  true,  each  nation  would  buy 
protection  against  only  such  hazards  as 
menace  it,  saving  the  expense  incident 
to  protection  against  all  others.  The 
contributions  of  each  nation  to  the  fund 
would  be  regulated  by  considerations  of 
that  nature.  This  would  result  in  im- 
pairing the  effectiveness  of  the  scheme 
as  an  international  cooperative  effort. 

Per  contra,  if  the  subscribing  na- 
tions are  to  waive  all  these  considera- 
tions and  pay  full  "premiums"  on  the 
"policy"  covering  all  hazards,  including 
those  not  incurred  by  .some  of  them, 
then  the  enterprise  evades  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bHsine.s.s  customs  and  attempts 
to  establish  itself  in  the  realm  of  altru- 
ism. It  becomes  an  international  char- 
ity, supported  by  the  stronger  and 
wealthier  nations. 

Dismissing  consideration  of  localized 
evil.s — which  do  not  fjrovide  a  basis  for 
a  world-wide  insured  community — let 
J-:  ask:  Is  war  a  universal  hazard?  We 
-r.  j-.t  admit  that  it  is;  that  all  nations 
are  within  its  menace.  It  may  be  pre- 
ipitated  at  any  moment.  It  can  pas- 
sionat*;ly  occur  without  the  deliberate 
'lirect  procurement  of  a  nation.  It  may 
be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  injuring 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  every  nation. 
It  JM  a  hazard  whirh  provides  a  sound 
foundation  for  an  insured  community 
under  an  agreement  uniform  in  it.s 
U-rrnn  and  r-quitable  in  its  operations. 
A',  U)  its  pra'tifabiJity,  I  can  venture 
no  opinion,  principally  becau.se  of  the 
lirnitftd  number  of  units  constituting  it. 
TYif.  reKultK  possible  of  achievement  by 
"•  ■  '  <\n  r,f  individualy,  may  be  un- 
'le   by   a    half   hundred    nationx. 


Power  of  Will 

Why  is  this  man  master?  He  is  unarmed.  The 
lion  has  the  physical  strength  to  tear  him  to 
shreds—  his  mouth  is  watering,  yet  he  dares  not.  He 
is  cowed— cowed  by  the  man's  POWER  OF  WILL. 


PattiaV  ^Listi  of 

'  Contenlsiiiil 


The  Law  of  Great  Think- 
ing. 

Ti:e  Four  Factors  on  which 
it  (iepends. 

How  to  develop  anal>tical 
power. 

Howtothink  '"all-around" 
any  subject. 

How  to  thr<  w  the  mmd  in- 
to deliberate,  controlled, 
productive  thmkine. 

Detailed  directions  for  Per- 
fect Mind  Concentration. 

How  to  acquire  the-  po  ^er 
of  Coisecuiive  Thinking, 
Reasoning,  Analysis. 

How  to  acquire  the  skill  of 
Creative  Writing. 

How  to  guard  agiinst  er- 
rors in  Thought. 

How  to  drive  from  the  mind 
all  unwelcome  thoughts. 

How  to  follow  any  line  of 
thought  with  keen,  con- 
centrated Power. 

How  to  develop  Reasoning 

POW'.T. 

How  to  Handle  the  Mind 
io  Cieaii\e  Thinking. 

The  secret  of  Building 
Mind  Power. 

How  the  will  is  made  to 

How  to  test  yotr  Will. 

How  a  S»rong  Will  is  Mas- 
ter of  Body. 

What  creates  Human 
Power. 

The  Six  Principles  of  Will 
train  ng. 

Defin'te  Methods  for  dc- 
vetoptng  Will. 

The  N  iN  ETY-NI  N  K 
M  K  T  H  O  D  S  lor  using 
Will-Powrr  in  the  Con- 
duct of  IJfe. 

Seven  principles  of  drill  in 
Mental.  Physical,  Per- 
sonal power. 

FIFTV  -ONE  MAXIMS 
lor  apolied  power  ot  IV  r- 
cep'ion.  Memory.  Imag- 
inatir^n.  tell  •  Analysis, 
Control- 
low  to  develop  a  strong, 
teen  gaze. 
|fjA  T'.  -  -  -    ■--'-  ■'-  'he  rve 

—  [^rintcl 

■  »•   aware  of 

'-  bwly  well- 

-  Mind  .ind 
11  of  in- 

■    *'.'*'rv^s. 

otl    Worry 

i  (ine  the  t\  r 

■  o'F  'i  .■•'.  .Nervous  ftv^ 
teni- 

Ifow  to  s«cur«  steady 

i  uln  the  Cm- 

'/I  Health. 
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Anyone  Can  Have  an  Indomitable  Will 

It  has  lors.^'  been  known  that  the  Will  can  be 
trained  into  wonderful  power — like  memory,  or 
like  any  one  of  the  senses — by  intelligent  exercise 
and  use.  The  trouble  with  almost  everyone  is  that 
they  do  not  use  their  wills.  They  carry  out  other 
people's  wills,  or  drift  along  with  circumstances. 
If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years, 
the  muscles  would  become  powerless  to  lift  a 
feather.  That  is  exactly  what  happens,  in  most 
people,  to  the  faculty  we  call  "will-power."  Be- 
cause we  never  use  the  Will,  we  finally  become 
unable  to  use  it.  We  degenerate  into  beings  little 
more  than  slrves — unhappy,  discontented,  envious, 
hoping  blindly  that  "some  day" — without  any 
effort — we  will  attain  what  we  most  want  in  life. 
"Power  of  Will,"  by  Frank  Channing  Haddock, 
Ph.D.,  M.S.,  is  a  scientific  course  in  Will-Train- 
ing which  has  helped  over  25,000  peopl*.  This 
great  work  provides  a  thorough  course  in  Will- 
Training,  consisting  of  28  lessons.  It  reveals  the 
secrets  as  to  how  great  nien  train  their  wills  into 
wonderful  power. 

For  Master-Men 

Master-Men  like  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme 
(  ourt  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S. 
Chinese  Ambassador;  Lieutenant-Governor  Mc- 
Kelvie  of  Nebraska;  (ieneral  Manager  Christeson 
of  Wells-Fargo  E.\press  Co.;  Asst.  Postmaster- 
(.eneral  Britt;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  formerly  of 
Burroughs  .Adding  Machine  Company — and  lit- 
erally thousands  of  other  men  of  action  and  am- 
bition like  them — read,  use  and  praise  "Power 
of  Will." 

lis  readers  talk  of  it  as  of  a  BiMe.  It  has  m^ide  decisive  men  of  ac- 
tion out  of  the  most  niiserahle  " down-and-outs. "  It  has  cured 
victims  of  drink  and  other  vices.  It  has  made  big  men  bigger  by 
showmg  them  ho»  to  use  their  brains  better.  It  is  a  goad  to  old 
..nd  young  ahke.  It  has  re-awaV-rncd  .inibiiion  in  men  and  women 
»  ho  have  l«-en  turned  from  thf-ir  hfe  purposes,  and  shown  its  stu- 
dents how  to  carry  forwanl  their  amiiitions  into  consummation. 

I>  YOUR  will  Dormant  ? 

I,ook  back  upon  your  life.  Once  upon  a  lime,  no  doubt,  you 
weaved  great  dreams  of  wh.it  you  were  going  to  m;ike  of  your- 
self, yfre  they  attonipli^hrd  uoiu?  Why  are  they  not  ac- 
complished ?  Is  it  not  l>ecause  you  larked  a  str<»ng.  powerful 
dominating.  inllexiMe  WM.L  ?  You  allowed  othfts  to  conuol 
and  influence  you  totheir  ends,  instead  of  ccmtrolling  others 
yourself.  Vou  let  insi,rnifi<  ant  d  lilv  in  ilcnts  everlastingly 
turn  you  from  your  purpose,  f  Gradually  -  like  so  many 
of  us— you  allowed  this  flod  given  faculty  of  wilItol>e. 
tome  s-  otchcd  and  DORMANT  in  you.  Dr.  Had- 
rtfM  k  has  a  nie^sagcfor  you— a  real  mesxnge  o/€m<\n' 
l  ipition  from  the  f'histtui:  human  curse  of  in.i-. 
1 1  i"H  and  hiind  Hahit-^a  fnesxage 
71  huh  every  man  from  20  to  60 
ytr:  ,•/,/     h    u  d  ^'et. 

Send  No  Money  Examine 
Book  First 

The  price  oil  the  book  although  it 
l«  really  a  complete  course  In  WIII- 
Tr.ilning  U  only  83. OO.  Tlic 
ptiMisher^  will  gladly  vend  a  cop/ 
frr/».  for  five  day*'  Insprrtion.  Send 
n-.  ti.onfy  now.  Merely  mill  the 
■' :i'"n  \tr\nw,  enclosing  your  busi- 
li'",.  ■  .ir<l  or  giving,!  frff-ren'r.  II 
v<.u  deride  to  kTp  the  I^Kik.  sftvX 
thr  mon^-y.  If  n»>i.  mail  tti*-  b'.<»k 
!»a'k.  Tear  out  and  fill  In  the  tou- 
p«in  now,  before  you  turn  thlt  page. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

391 1  WiLox  Block  Meriden.  Conn. 


"The  f.rst  thin^  I  hap- 
pened upon  when  I  opened 
this  book  was  *  borne  dis- 
eases of  the  Imagination' 
and  I  ted  i.u  that  chapter 
alone  is  w<  nh  ten  times 
the  price  of  the  book.  I 
wish  such  a  volume  had 
come  into  my  possession  25 
yearsago."  Thos.  O'Con- 
nor, 270 Precita  Ave.,  San 
FraJtcisio. 

"It  is  the  greatest  book  I 
ever  looked  into.  The  tes- 
timonials regarding  it  are 
inadequate  3s  to  its  merits. 
It  has  startled  nie  already  — 
though  I  have  read  only  a 
few  chapters."'  Rev.  A. 
Turkifigton,  Blanchester^ 
Ohio. 

"One  of  the  greatest  books 
ever  \\ritten."  limt/  //. 
/>r?isch,  Sau/t  Ste.  Marie^ 
Out.,  Canada. 

"If  you  had  all  the  cor- 
respondence courses  en  the 
market  and  if  you  studied 
them  for  ten  years  you 
could  not  suvceed  in  mas- 
tering the  system  discov- 
ered and  I.. id  bare  b\  this 
twentieth  century  Genius.'* 
fVm.  IV.  i.ong,  Ciebtirue 
Springt,  Ar/t. 
"The  book  backs  up  every 
statement  and  claim  made 
in  your  advertising."  /. 
Muntean,  431C  Broaduay 
Galveston,  Tex. 
"I  find  that  this  book  is 
really  more  than  y<'u  claim 
it  to  be  and  I  consider  that 
]  have  received  a  b,irg.. in." 
H.  R.  yohnson.  Guar- 
anty Tru^e  Co.  of  Se7i/ 
York. 

'/I    sliall     not     call  this    a 

book'— but   a     *  universal 

key  to  the  latent  talents  of 

the  human  mind."  "— /*.  B, 

Basson,       Puh' 

lie  Accountant, 

Hanover    Bank 

Buildina,    Ae-w 

}'ork  City. 


The  Best  Way 

The    nmv    of    lh«    IMM  V  iTk 
t  Ms     40.MMI.M0\      Kl  IcV- 

I  <  K     h  II  4      I  n  <'  r  (■  u  M  r  d      lU  t\ 

utfi'ndHiicir     ut     t  h  «^     l,ord*n 

^uppcr     In      t  h  o  II  mi  n  d  N       of 

^  »    ,  fimrvhvm*     It    ulll   d  <i    no    for 

,J.       vfMir  ('!>  iirfh'       Hfnt\    Tor    III  iml  riili-il 
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ROLLERS 

OrlrrnAl  and  uoenunUad. 
r>d  ui  tin  rollert.    '  Improved' 
|Uif'B    so  tsclft.     Inventor's 
ftlgoktuft  on  gcnulaci 
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4   MESSAGE 

TO  EVERY  OWNER  OF  A 

VICTOR  OR  COLUmBI/X 

TALKING   MACHINE 

"Ah,    thu    voicg    0}    my    youth  —  what    a 

■UionAjTl  iil     intpi  <ii  enu'itt '"     iv.1,im,    .1     itic 

Willi    a    .MailLUjliuiic    aUachiuclit. 


Do  You  Know 

CMItid   tht) 

MASTERPHONE 


Th^t  a    Rtsyulutlonary    Invention 
Called   tht) 


;i.i3  v.iiil>  tli.iii^i.l  ami  iiiii>ii)vej  tlie  whole 
cliaracter  of  sound   reproduction f 

It  amplifies  the  sound,  vastly  multiplies  the 
volume,   clarities    the   articulation    ami   tone — 

Mmkmm  of  Your  Victor  or  Calumbim, 
AtrOMdy  a  Wonderful  Inmlrummnt 

A  Perfect  Marvel  of 
Clearness 

It  brings  out  notes  and  shades  of  sound 
lit-retofoie  inipossihle;  reveals  beauties  in  rec- 
onls  never  before  suspected.  It  is  to  the 
talking  machine  what  the  reading  glass  is  to 
the  eye. 

It  Preserves  the  Life  of 
Your  Valuable  Records 

by  using  a  needle  only  one-quarter  the  size 
of  a  halftone  needle,  with  which  it  gives  a 
full,  richer  volume  than  the  usual  coarse 
fiilltone  needle.  Did  you  know  that  fulltone 
needles  used  3s  times  on  a  record — on  an 
average — destroy  the  overtones!' 

The  Masterphone  and  the  Master- 
phono  Needles  Cannot 
Injure  a  Record 

It  is  a  little  attachment,  weighing  about  as 
much  as  a  two-cent  letter,  which  slips  over 
the  sound  box,  adjusted  as  quickly  as  the 
needle,  even  by  a  child.  It  is  sold,  delivered 
f'ee,  by   mail   for   $j. 

TRY  IT  OUT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


Uae  Thim  Coupon  BB 

Send    me    a    Masterphone    Attachment. 

without  charge,   for  a machine, 

on  ten  days'  trial,  with  a  FREE  SL'PPLY 
of  Masterphone  Needles.  If  I  do  not  re- 
turn the  Masterphone  I  will  remit  you  $2. 


NAME   ... 
ADDRESS 


MASTERPHONE  CORPORATION 

2a B  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York  City 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  MAN 

Green  and  Gold  leather 
shaving  pad  with  fifty 
extra   sheets  of  tissue, 
50c     postpaid,     with     our 
(]ift    catalog    showing 
newest   and   most   in- 
terestiner  line  of  sim- 
ple    little     gifts     for 
Men,      Women      and 
Children. 
Write    department    IN. 

F»OHLSOIM»S 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


YA-LI 

BY  AMOS  V.  WILDER. 

I'OUMhHLV     I'ONdUL-lit'J.NIfKAI.     AT     HONO     KUNU    AND 
all  ANUIIAI 

Like  the  stranKe  animal  that  used  to 
he  seen  in  the  iJt-er  I'ark  .south  of  Pe- 
king'- and  known  us  ssu-pu-hsian{^,  "the 
four-unlikes,"  is  the  institution  found 
almost  at  the  geoj^iaphic  center  of 
China,  locally  called  Ya-li--a  Chinese 
attempt  to  pronounce  Vale.  It  is  like  a 
renfular  missionary  college  in  that  its 
faculty  is  strongly  Christian  and  the 
underlying  objective  is  in  keeping  with 
that  of  all  missionary  colleges  of  the 
Republic.  Yet  it  also  has  its  "four-un- 
likes"  which  differentiate  it  from  simi- 
lar institutions  of  Asia. 

It  differs  from  others  in  its  genesis. 
It  was  founded  twelve  years  ago  to  dem- 
onstrate the  possibility  of  enlisting  in  a 
foreign  altruistic  service  the  students 
and  graduates  of  a  single  university,  in 
the  hope  that  besides  benefiting  physic- 
ally, educationally  and  religiously  a 
great  people,  it  might  likewise  implant 
in  Yale  the  missionary  spirit  more  in- 
telligently and  practically  than  that 
spirit  exists  in  other  institutions.  It  has 
succeeded  in  this  effort  and  has  attract- 
ed into  the  same  line  of  activity  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  the  Universities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  each  of 
which  has  its  foreign  educational  insti- 
tutions, largely  because  of  Yale's  initi- 
ative and  object  lesson. 

It  is  unlike  most  missionary  organ- 
izations in  the  emphasis  which  it  places 
upon  brotherhood.  Its  missionaries  are 
not  in  China  to  lord  it  over  a  group  of 
rather  submissive  Chinese  assistants, 
but  rather  to  face  China's  varied  tasks, 
and  after  understanding  them  and  the 
Chinese,  to  join  forces  with  selected  men 
to  aid  in  serving  a  great  nation  in  a 
time  when  all  things  are  becoming  new. 
Its  practise  is  to  place  any  Chinese 
trained  in  the  United  States  on  the 
same  footing  as  Americans  as  to  sal- 
ary, various  allowances  and  status  in 
the  college.  Its  less  trained  Chinese 
teachers  are  likewise  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  part  of  the  brotherhood  with 
the  privilege  of  exemplifying  that 
spirit.  That  it  is  appreciated  is  evident 
from  the  attitude  of  the  province  in 
which  the  college  is  located,  and  from 
the  cordial  protection  given  the  insti- 
tution at  the  time  of  riots  and  during 
the  Revolution. 

Its  emphasis  of  brotherly  cooperation 
has  attracted  to  it  eminent  men,  includ- 
ing the  President  of  the  Repulblic  and 
the  Governors  of  the  Province  of  Hu- 
nan, who  are  just  about  to  unite  with 
Y'ale's  Medical  Department  in  an  im- 
portant medical  educational  enterprise 
conducted  mainly  by  Chinese  funds 
from  sources  indicated.  It  has  made 
members  of  the  faculty  influential  in 
the  development  of  forward  educational 
and  philanthropic  movements,  and  in 
every  way  China's  Yale  is  appreciated 
as  an  exemplification  of  international 
and  Christian  unity — the  college  serves 
all  Hunan  missionary  societies  as  their 
common  center  for  higher  education. 

It  is  also  unlike  other  missionary  en- 
terprises in  the  subtle  something  which 
is  known  in  America  as  the  Yale  spirit 
and  which  it  imparts  to  its  students  and 
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Write  today  for  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT, 

Dept.  19,624  So.  Michigan Buul.,  Chicago 

Author  0/    'iirowth  \n  Sitftioo." 

"Snif-jjufficimey,"  «le. {'££] 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

l'"()ini(led    1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

New    I'iri-proof    Huildint; 

Boys  prepared   for  all   Colleges  and   Business. 

Primary   and   Outing  Classes   for   Younger   Boys. 

Laboratories — Gymnasium — Playground. 
Send   for  Catrdogue.  Tel.   3787   Riverside. 


1X7HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  ol  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
"' ''  fincmcn:    in  study  and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLIIMS 

Florida's  Oldeit  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  Collece,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. An,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN,  I'li  1)  .  I  I,  I)  (Ober- 
lin,  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamillon  Holt,  Trustee. 


C:)W«. 


TING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

^1     technique  of  tue  ptu>tapLay,  t  lUjtat  hy  /Arthur  LcchIb.  KJiiur, 
Ti!K  1'noTurHT  ArriroR.       ~h  ^-puje  cafa'-u/u€  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

blr.'UJdB  Department  103,  Spriner^leld,  Mass, 


SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

CDC"  17  Catalosfs  of  all  Hoarding  Schools  Cer  camps)  in  U.  S. 
*  '^^-'^  Ex[>ert  advice  free.  \Vant  for  gfirls  or  boys?  Main- 
tained for  all  schools.    //  ytu  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

1042  Times  BIdg..  New  york.  or  1542  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


SALES  SERVICE  FOR  ILLUSTRATORS  AND  COMMERaAL  ARTISTS 

We  :;cll  all  iljissi's  of  diawiiifrs  iiiiil  di'sigiis  for 
rcproduotioii,  securing  orders  in  New  York  and 
otlior  larsrc  cities  for  our  clients.  Send  for  list 
of   drawings   now   wanted   bv   our   customers. 

WRITER.^    &     ILLUSTRATORS     KXCMIAN'OE, 

7S7    U.    S.    Rubber   Bldg.,    N.    Y.    City. 

"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  hanilbook — it's  l-'Kin-:.  llonic-studv  li.me>!u 
.S"riV«rtf  couises.  l-or  lu>nie-niakin)j.  tt-achinvj  ami  \srH-i>aKi  posi- 
tions.       Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  W.  69tb  St,  Chicago,  III. 


The 

Florence  Fleming  Noyes  School 

of  Rhythmic  Elxpression 

Florence  Fleming  Noyes  Id   .      ■      , 
Elise  Dufour  |Prmcip..U 

Instruction   in   Rhythmic  Pan- 
tomime and  Dance 

Based  on  natural  movement  instead 
of  mere  motion 

Class  and  Private  Lessons 

57  West  Fifty-Seventh  St.,  New  York 

In   the   siunimM    at   Peterboromih.    N.   H. 
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its  community.  Service  and  dojipfed  per- 
severance in  all  that  is  manly  and 
broad  minded  are  its  chief  manifesta- 
tions thus  far;  and  a  student  of  Ya-li 
bears  these  fine  marks  as  the  ornaments 
which  adorn  his  Yale  democracy  and 
his  thoro  training.  One  would  go  far  to 
find  a  more  inspiriting  piece  of  reading 
than  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
collegiate  and  medical  departments  of 
this  college.  It  is  prophetic  of  an  insti- 
tution which  will  one  day  be  to  China 
all  that  Yale  has  meant  to  North  Amer- 
ica for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Yale   University 

NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership   and  a   Red   Cross   Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  82,771.76. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

Mrs.  Dora  V.  Anrlprson.  11«  West  .SOth 
street.  Norfolk.  Va..  .^2 :  f"harl.-s  E.  Bryant, 
superintendfnt  of  schools.  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
.'?2:  John  W.  Buckham.  Pa<-.  Theo.  Semi- 
nary. Berkelev.  Cal..  -SU :  (^'ongregational 
rhiii-fh  of  Wadhnms.  Waflhams.  N.  Y.. 
*4.7.^:  Winfield  Clark.  li.  V.  I)..  Williams- 
l.urg.  Mass..  ^H.7~,:  Charles  V.  Cole.  Kent's 
Hill.  Maine.  $5;  Mrs.  T.  K.  Fiigate.  116  S. 
•_'d  street.  Olean.  N.  Y..  ?."> :  First  ConRie- 
gational  Church,  CJotli.ini.  Maine.  .$1.'> ; 
James  W.  fJarner.  Fniv.  of  Illinois.  Ur- 
bana.  111.,  $.^;  Miss  Marv  B.  fJoff.  Rehr- 
both.  Mass..  $2;  Henry  K.  Hawley,  Fort 
Atkinson.  Wis.,  $2 ;  Hope  Presbyteri.in 
Church.  Watertown.  X.  Y..  $2.;'>5 ;  Sliss 
Martha  J.  Hall,  2  HiKJiland  avenue.  St. 
Johnsbury.  V't.,  $2;  Owen  .Tames.  West 
Brjxford,  Ma.ss.,  $fJ.7X :  Miss  Annie  (i. 
Kerr.  ArK>IIr».  Pa.,  $5:  Arthur  \i.  Leonard. 
21^  Ka'-t  N'f»rthwf>od  avenue.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  $5;  Mrs.  F.  and  Miss  Mary  S.  Lau- 
rence. Honobilu.  Hawaii.  .$.■>:  Miss  O.  W. 
Lucas.  .Miss  Kthej  F.  [.uejis.  Berkeley,  Cal., 
$i*:  Florenee  L.  ,M.  .Marty.  St.  Denis  Hotel, 
11th  street  and  Broadwav.  .Vew  York  (Jitv. 
$2;  A.  P.  Minsart.  Blue  Iliver.  Wi.s..  .$4; 
W.  H.  Xeiji.  P.  O.  No.  S7.  Clifton.  Ariz.. 
$2;  Pupils  from  Brownell  H;i|l  Sehool, 
Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  ^IS;  \V.  H.  Sanjjei-. 
Oakt<,n.  Va..  ^2.;V> ;  Hav  Watson  Smith, 
mU  West  4th  street.  Little  Boek,  Ark., 
$4^,.'/;:  Oeorge  H.  Sexton,  U.  F.  I).  No.  2. 
hox  :'AA.  Ventura.  Cal..  .'!;2 :  Helen  H. 
Turner.  Malone.  N.  Y..  $.'> ;  Miss  Anna  U. 
Van  .Meter.  <^>hio  State  I'niv.,  Columbus. 
^>hio.  %'.',;  FranHs  Watry.  First  Fnitiirian 
i'hureh  of  LoMK  Beaeh.  Cal..  Santa  Ana. 
Cal..  $1  :  .Mrs.  C.  (I.  Wood,  Bixby,  S. 
Dak.,  %2. 


We  are  waifinx  with  some  furiosity  to 
we  p'ranHs  Joseph's  'I"hanksgivinj{  proela- 
niation. — C'olurnhia  Hlalc. 

It's  aV>nt  timp  for  a  KipliuK  (toem  <,n 
the  hejir  that  walks  like  a  K''»itleman, — 
/'illHhurf/h  fliizvtU'.-'rimiH. 

If  only  war  tax  eould  he  levied  on  all 
this  war  talk  if  would  pay  off  the  national 
<M<tn.~- Na^hrMle  Houthern    /jumhcrmnn. 

tf  f-lruflarid  wants  to  Nerid  men  to  the 
front  who  hav«'  heen  unrler  lire  mIm-  oiiKht 
to  orjcanize  a   reiciment  of  Canadian  Kiiides, 

.vri/'    Yurk  Aimruiin. 

Firwf  Htrnp  Hanjcpr — I  nf^  tha»  iIk'  hit- 
••■r  news  from  Kurope  nhown  that  Au-fria 
I*   \if\uK  badly   whi[)ped. 

n-<imi\  Strap  Man({er  -Herbn  fli.-m  riifht, 
-     I'inn   Hlali    I'Woth. 


It  is  a  Mark 
of  Distinction 

to  be  known  as  a  subscriber,  a  reader,  or  a  patron  of 
Thp:  Literary  Digest.  Such  intimacy  stamps  a 
man  as  above  the  average  mentally — puts  him  in  the 
class  with  men  and  women  who  are  doing  the  big  things 
in  life. 

It  is  read  by  more  than  a  million  people — Business 
Men,  Physicians,  Lawyers,  Clergymen,  Bankers,  Execu- 
tives— foremost  men  and  women  in  every  profession, 
business,  and  trade. 

In  two  hours'  restful  reading  weekly  these  busy 
people  find  that  they  can  learii  more,  know  more,  and 
be  able  to  talk  more  accurately  of  what  the  world  is 
thinking  and  doing  than  they  could  by  any  other  avail- 
able means. 

Just  now  the  DIGEST  is  giving  the  most  reliable, 
interesting,  and  complete  news-report  of  the  great  war 
anywhere  obtainable.  It  reproduces,'  Maps,  Pictures, 
Documents,  Speeches,  Editorials- — everything  of  real 
value  that  appears  in  the  press  of  Europe  and  America. 

Politics,  Business,  Invention,  Mechanics,  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Current  Events  of  importance  everywhere, 
all  subjects  that  vitally  affect  mankind,  are  treated  just 
as  i")roadl\'  and  intelligently  as  is  the  war  news. 

j' 

Get  it  this  week  from  the  News-Dealer 

10  cents 

The^rdr^Di^est 

FUNK  &  WACiNALES  COMPANY 
(Publishers  of  the  Famous  NEW  Standard  Dictionary)  NEW  YORK 


¥M7  A  HJ'|'a«'|l  I'rivate  family  in  City  lo  lake  tenilc- 
~*  *»i^  A  ■  I'fl^  ^,.,f,  jjpj  wile  into  nimplc,  refined 
home  lor  ttir  wimcr.  '.rntlrman  away  part  of  time.  'Mic 
wile  ia  lomrwhal  nruratllicnic  and  deprcaircl  and  takiiii: 
I'lyco  Annlyiical  trcalmriit  lor  lami-.  Opporiiiniiy  exisiH  to 
render  drfiriile  trrvicc  liythc  urrfontcious  infliirnce  and  cheer- 
lul  .ompanioii^liip  lo  be  louiirl  in  a  normal,  interested  Chris- 
tian family.  WilliiiK  lo  pay  lihcrally  if  salitfactory  cnviron- 
mrni  obtained.  Ample  rrf'-r'ncej.  Addreii  ifivine 'phonr. 
AiIdreM   V,  fare    IMJKI'HNUHNT. 


TCMriD  ""'■"  ''>"«•    CHURCH  POS 
i  nil  UK  ORATORIO,  CONCERT. 


POSITION 

South 


.v; 


UMTAKIAN    LITERATURE    FREE 

ArJrJrcM  MRS,   STAKKKS   V\IIITf)N, 

lllNi.PIAM      f    I'NTPI',      Ma"   .. 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.(SO.    VVII,I,IAM'  .    (.!•..  1!roii/,i.   Koiiii.lry.   r.riO   VV 
2"lli  Ht.,   N,    V.    \Vili      f..r  llliiHlnilt'il   booUli't.   b'tiu. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


NiiiIiIIks  $S.00  up 

llilUli-K  .1111" 

"iirn  liiiriii'Hn     2I.Hr>  '* 

I'I'itkIukn,  pair    .     .ir»** 

IbuIh     .    .    .    d  2.86 " 


Army  Uf«vnlt«rH    $I.Or,  nil 

•'  ll-l,  Klllcii     >     .    .(IS  '' 

"  HiviiriU     .      .      .     .115  • 

"  7  Nlinl    rnrlilniiil.rid  " 

New  Unlioriiia     .     l.tiU  * 

OiUbOsI.  •16  Roviilvor$7.16.    CtKi.Imnch.     15 

ArriiH  (ioviirniiii'Mt  Aurilnn  niirKaina  lllumrtttoil 

ririrl    (fi'H'  rllMul   fii  -J'^'O  liirpfi)   piiKU  wIh>Iuhii1<i  iiikI 

Mtnil    ryfliiiH'iKft    rritiiloKUii,      inntlrc)    afi    ri'iilH 

I'.iiiiMtncl  Slli'>wil,R  VVital  t.l  tlm  MlnnlHiilppI  RW«r. 

KriiiK JH  Hiiniiorman,  501  nroiulvvny,  Nt»w  York 


Danda  Leather  Key-Purse 

With  Yuiir  Nninc  Stamped  In  Cold 

or.    HvMiill    I    Will)  Pr.rUol,  y(n_ 

^JL  poHti.iiid  I   lor  l'oii-Kiill(3  tUC 

'I  1 1 II-  I  liilhliiif  ,111(1  urovnilMlhc  krys  Iriiui 

'I'.iliiK.       Mudo  ol  alrontf  loallier   wllli  nickel 

ey  rinif, 

Wriln  fur  llliiHlrutod  Oiitnl'Hriin  of 
liMinlii  li'iilliiM  KoudHiiiid  iiovoltlos 

l)ANI)A  n.  MF(;    CO.,  82  John  St..  Now  Y«ik 
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North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  rclievetl  Irum  llie  constant 
tliu  tiialion  i»l  ^ent-ral  c'la>.> 
bccuritifs. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
laiul,  the  prime  factor  of  tlu- 
country'!^  prosperity,  maile  in  an 
old  seltled  country,  antl  by 
Bankers  of  estabUshed  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

My  ;^^  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  tlu' 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 

Iniores  Ataiait  Marine  and  Inland  Traniportatio" 
Risk  and  Will  lijue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Earoce  and  Oriental  Countries 

CtiartiT.'d  by  tlii'  State  of  Now  York  In  1842, 
was  iufciilcil  liy  u  stDck  e<>iupaii.v  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  coiii|>uny  was  liqiildutetl  anil 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  liy 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  Interest  at  the  eipira- 
tlou  of  two  years. 
During  Its  existence  the  com- 
pany   has    insured    i)roperty 

to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Recidved  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent   of 2S2,2'J8,429.S0 

Paid  losses  during   that  period         141,5C7.5jO..^O 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497.340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,060.00 

Interest     paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 22,585.640.26 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13.259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.    RAVEN.   Pres. 

CORNEI.irS  EI.DERT.   Vice-Pres. 

WALTER  WOOD  PAR.SONS.  2d  Vlce-Pres. 

CHARLES    E.     FAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 

G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  tha  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNX,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLAREXCE   n.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co. 

WILLI.AM    H.    PORTER,   Banker 

EDW.ARD   TOWNSEXD 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Xat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  In- 
surance or  not,  ma.v  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  If 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  In 
terest  Insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  .Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway.    New   York   City. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE  CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT  AND  WAR- 
TIME SHIPMENTS  OF  GRAIN 


BY  p:dwari)  porritt 


Mr.  Porritt  is  an  English-born  jour- 
nalist and  historical  writer  of  long  ex- 
perience. His  books  include  several  titles 
on  Canadian  and  British  politics  and  a 
study  of  "Sixty  Years  of  Protection  in 
Canada." — The  Editor. 

Should  the  war  be  prolonged  into 
next  year  and  supplies  of  wheat  and 
oats  in  the  British  Islands  run  short, 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  in  a  magnificent  position  to 
afford  help  in  buying  and  storing  grain 
and  in  transporting  it  to  Montreal, 
(Quebec,  Halifax  and  St.  John.  It  is  in 
lliis  strategic  position  owing  to  five  or 
.six  helpful  conditions,  none  of  which 
was  developed  in  anticipation  of  a  great 
war.  To  begin  with,  there  were  more 
than  fourteen  million  acres  under  grain 
in  1914  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  exclusive  of 
tho  area  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  that 
was  this  year  under  oats.  The  Dominion 
government  owns  and  operates  the  In- 
tercolonial Railway — the  line  that  con- 
nects Montreal  with  Sydney,  Halifax, 
St.  John  and  the  other  ports  of  the  Mar- 
itime Provinces — over  which  much  grain 
from  the  west  can  be  shipped  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  ports  are  closed  by  ice.  In 
the  next  place,  in  the  grain  year  1914- 
1915 — the  year  that  began  on  September 
1st,  when  new  grain  began  to  come  down 
the  lakes  from  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  to  Montreal — of  the  elevator 
capacity  on  the  national  grain  route 
from  the  prairie  provinces  to  the  sea- 
board, in  all  154,765,000  bushels,  nearly 
one-quarter  was  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  the  government  at  Ot- 
tawa, or  by  the  governments  of  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  which 
are  working  in  close  association  with 
tJic  Dominion  government,  in  meeting 
the  many  problems  with  which  the  war 
has  so  suddenly  confronted  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  Great  Britain's 
oversea  possessions. 

Inestimable  as  is  the  value  to  the  Do- 
minion, at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  British  empire,  of  the  ownership  or 
control  of  460  elevators  in  the  west  and 
at  grain  transfer  or  shipping  points  in 
eastern  Canada,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
Canadian  government.  Since  1912  it  has 
had  power,  which  it  can  exercize  by 
order-in-council,  to  take  over  any  grain 
elevator  anywhere  in  Canada — to  take 
over  its  staff,  and  to  operate  the  eleva- 
tor as  a  public  utility.  Moreover,  since 
1912 — the  year  when  the  government 
at  Ottawa  first  embarked  in  the  grain 
handling  business  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes — the    Canada    grain    commission 


has  been  orgaiii/ed  and  established  at 
Fort  William,  with  important  and  well- 
staffed  outposts  at  Winnipeg,  Moose 
Jaw,  and  Calgary. 

The  Canada  grain  commission,  like 
the  railway  commission,  can  exercize 
quite  wide  powers.  It  is  equally  demo- 
cratic in  its  procedure.  It  is  an  open 
court  for  all  grain  growers  and  grain 
merchants;  and  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  everything  de- 
pends on  the  grain  crop  and  the  grain 
trade,  the  grain  commission  is  quite 
as  much  trusted  and  quite  as  much 
respected  as  the  railway  commis- 
sion. Its  functions  are  the  supervision 
of  all  departments  of  the  grain 
trade.  At  this  crisis  it  has  a  new 
and  unexpected  importance  for  the 
Dominion  and  for  the  Empire;  for 
at  Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Moose  Jaw 
and  Calgary  it  has  large  staffs  of  ex- 
ceptionally well-trained  grain  experts. 
These  oflScials  of  the  government,  work- 
ing under  the  Canada  grain  commis- 
sion, which  in  its  turn  is  a  subdivision 
of  the  department  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, are  also  thoroly  familiar  with 
rail,  lake,  canal  and  ocean  transport; 
and  if  need  be,  these  men,  or  as  many 
of  them  as  conditions  may  demand,  can 
be  drafted  into  an  emergency  corps,  to 
purchase  grain — oats  for  horses,  wheat 
for  the  people  of  England  or  of  Canada 
— and  superintend  its  transportation  to 
tidewater  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Hali- 
fax and  St.  John. 

Three  transcontinental  railways — 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
— now  carry  grain  from  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba  to  the  twenty- 
three  elevators  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  elevators  of  which  the  ag- 
gregate storage  capacity  is  forty-two 
and  a  half  million  bushels.  Grain  is  re- 
ceived at  1189  stations  on  the  C.  P.  R.. 
the  C.  N.  and  the  G.  T.  P.  in  the  three 
grain-growing  provinces,  for  shipment 
to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur;  and 
at  444  of  these  stations  there  are  coun- 
try elevators  of  a  capacity  of  from 
20,000  to  45,000  bushels  that  are  o%vned 
or  controlled  by  the  governments  at 
Winnipeg,  Regina  and  Edmonton. 

Government  ownership  in  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  has  been  a  distinct 
success.  It  has  ended  many  grievances 
of  which  grain  growers  had  continuous- 
ly complained  since  as  far  back  as  1S87, 
when  the  prairies  first  became  studded 
with  country  elevators  to  which  the 
grain  growers  draw  their  crop. 

Government  ownership  of  both  coun- 
try and  terminal  elevators  is  extremely 
popular    with    grain    growers    in    the 
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prairie  provinces.  The  grain  growers' 
associations,  which  have  an  aggregate 
membership  of  42,000,  have  been  work- 
ing continuously  for  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  these  public  utili- 
ties since  1901.  There  was  a  demand  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  government  ele- 
vator at  Port  Arthur  before  the  out- 
break of  war.  With  the  first  shipment 
down  the  lakes  of  oats  for  British  army 
horses — a  shipment  that  went  from  the 
government  elevator  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  staff  of  the  Canada  grain 
commission — the  demand  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  elevator  was  revived; 
and  before  the  next  grain  year  opens  in 
September,  1915,  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  first  of  the  Dominion  government 
elevators  west  of  the  lakes  will  be 
brought  up  to  seven  million  bushels. 

The  Dominion  government  elevator  at 
Port  Colborne  is  at  present  of  two  mil- 
lion bushels'  capacity.  There  are  three 
great  elevators  at  Montreal  —  one 
owned  by  the  G.  T.  R.;  and  two 
owned  and  operated  by  the  har- 
bor commissioners,  who  are  nominated 
by  the  Dominion  government,  and 
whose  loans  for  port  improvement  and 
port  equipment  since  1886  have  been  ob- 
tained thru  the  treasury  department  at 
Ottawa.  At  no  port  in  the  old  or  the 
new  world  are  there  elevators  that  can 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  harbor 
commissioners  of  Montreal. 

At  Quebec,  where  the  harbor  commis- 
sioners are  also  nominated  by  the  Do- 
minion government,  there  is  a  quite  new 
elevator  of  one  million  bu.shels'  capac- 
ity, which  went  into  service  at  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
last  April.  The  relations  of  the  har- 
bor commissioners  at  Quebec  with 
the  Dominion  government  are  sim- 
ilar to  tho.se  of  the  Montreal  commis- 
sion; so  that  the  Dominion  government 
can  at  any  moment  be  in  as  complete 
control  of  the  two  elevators  at  Mon- 
treal, and  of  the  new  elevator  at  Que- 
bec, as  it  is  of  those  at  Port  Arthur  and 
Port  Colborne,  or  of  those  at  Halifax 
and  St.  John,  each  of  which  are  of  the 
equpiment  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
at  the.se  Maritime   Province  ports. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Ot- 
tawa government  was  thus  in  direct  or 

indirect  control  of  .seven  elevators five 

of  them  of  the  most  modern  construc- 
tion and  equipment;  and  all  built  since 
J 904.  There  were  also  in  building  west 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  when  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  Great  Jiritain,  three  great 
iU>raf(e  elevators  and  two  tidewater 
port  elevators  for  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, Ui  be  operated  by  the  Canada 
irrain   commifHion, 

It  wan  the  persistent  and  well-organ 
ized  agitation  of  the  grain  growers'  as- 
sociations from  1906  to  1912  that  com- 
pelled both  the  Laurier  and  the  Borden 
government  to  commit  thcm.selves  to  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  storage,  ter- 
minal and  port  elevatorH  in  the  prairie 
provinoe.H  and  in  Britinh  Columbia. 

All  over  the  /dominion  there  in  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  Hatisfartion  that  tlie 
Ottawa- government  controln  ho  much  of 
the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  grain 
*  r;ide. 

Itfirlford,   Connertinvt 


Steinw^ 

AFTER  three-score  years  and  one  the 
Steinway  today  is  unexcelled  for  exquisite 
tone  and  singing  quality — recognized  by  master 
musicians  and  music  lovers  as  the  ideal  piano. 
The  enduring  fame  of  the  Steinway  rests  upon 
the  supremacy  of  its  basic  principles.  Four 
succeeding  generations  of  pianoforte  experts 
have  faithfully  adhered  to  these  principles,  and 
have  made  the  Steinway  the  standard  of  piano 
perfection.  Purchase  a  Steinway  for  your  home 
and  you  have  the  assurance  that  money  cannot 
buy  a  better  piano. 


If  you  are  about  to  buy  a  piano,  you  will  be  ititerested 
in  our  literature.  It  will  be  sejit  free  with  name  of 
Steinway  dealer  7iearestyou.  Mention  this  magaz,ine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall  i 

107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York     Sub^way  Express  Station  atthe  Door. 


E^.: 


■  A  Fortune  to  the  Inventoi 

wh'j  f*-^i\%   iTi'l  hifif-.  It,  Uth*"  possMiIi;  worth  ol  the  book 
IB.  B.  &  A,  B.I.!u:f!y,  Llnpl,.  I  ,  WuHhlnKton.  D.  C. 


GET     THE    SAVIIMG    HABIT 

'I'll'-  Irtilill  "f  mivlriK  liiiM  lii'iTi  till-  •iiilviitinn 
of  irKiuy  n  iiiiin.  It  liu'rciiHi'N  III*  Hijr  i<*\<\-v\. 
mill  riiiiki'ii  Mill  a  inon-  iiMi-fiil  riii'iiil>i  r  nf  *»- 
rli't.v.  If  n  iiinri  Iiiin  no  mii'  but  liliiiMiir  to 
(iKivlMi'  for  lie  rriiiy  In-  fiiiici'riii'd  Hliiiplv  In 
nil  iiiiiiilii I liiK  II  miltii'li'iit  Hiiiij  to  Rii|i|ii>rt  lilin 
III  hlH  I. Ill  n«i'.  Tl.ln  van  hint  lie  r(T<'i'li'il  liy 
|i>iri'liii>liiK  'III  niifiiilly  nn  Ihhih'iI  Iiv  tlii'  Iloiiio 
I.lfi'  liiaiirntifi-  ('oiiiimtiy  of  Ni'W  York.  Thin 
will  vli'l'l  a  iiMii'li  liiruiT  liii'iiiiio  lliiiii  Clin  ho 
ohlnliii'il  from  imy  ollnT  iilmoliiti'ly  niTiiri-  In- 
vin'im  lit.       V<iT    .1    iiiniili-    [lolli-y    wrlti-    to 

HOMf-:  \.\VV.  INSIIHANCK   COMPANY 

O«o.    E.    Td«,    Prasldant. 
266  BROADWAY  HEW  YOBK 


For 36  vc;irs  wr  h.tvc  hecn  paying  our  custom- 
ers the  liiifhfsi  returns  consislcnt  with  coii- 
Sf-rvittive  liifthofls.  I-irst  lnor1ifat;e  loans  ol 
$.M0  and  till  which  we  can  recuininrnd  alter  the 
most  Ijioroiiifh  personal  invcstlifat'on.  I'lease 
ask  lor  Loan  List  No,  710.  fJI  Certihcales 
ol   Ilf  iM.-.lI   .ilso  for  savinif  Investors. 


dp 


PERKINS   K    CO. Lawrence. Kuns 


THE     AMERICAN     EXCHANGE     NATIONAL 
BANK. 
Ni-w    Viirli,    Orlolior    20,    1!>I  I. 
At    11    inoi'lInK   of  llio    Itonril    of    DlnclniH   nf    Ililn 
Itiiiik,    Ill-Ill    tniliiy,    II    Hi-iiil  iiiiiiiiiil    illvlili-iiil    of    Klvi) 
I'l-r     Ci-iit.      [W/i,\     on     till'     ciiiillnl     Hliirk     nviim     ilo- 
iliin-il,     imyiilili-    Novi-inln-r    2il    pinx.     lo    Ktorkliolil- 
irw   of   n-coril    ill    tin-   i-Iomi-   of    IiiimIih-hh   (Ictolii-r   i!0, 
lllH.  AIlTIIUIl    r.     liKI'o    ChmIiIit, 


\Vi- 


BALES   SERVICE   FOR   WRITERS. 


Mi-ll  HlorliM,  |iiM-niH,  niovliiir  iilrliin-  Hci-n- 
iiilon,  i-lr.,  on  •'oiiiiiiImnIoii.  <'iiri-i-iil  iiiiirki-l  lii- 
roriniillon  ni||i|iIIi>iI  \vltliolll  I'liiii'Ki'  lo  iIIi-iiIh.  .Si-ikI 
for  our  pliiii  nnil  IIhI  of  niiiiiiiHi'i'l|ilH  iiiiNy  wiiiili-it 
hv  our  i-iiHloni'TM.  WKITKUS  A  IM.IIS'I'K  \T(tKH 
ll.XCirA.MJK,   7H7  U.  H.    Iliiblicr   MIiIk.,    N,    V.   Illy. 
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r   K    A    V    K    1 


♦*FLORIUA.  BV  SEA.*' 

Direct  %t*:rvlce  tu 

JACKSONVILLE 

Bi>*>l«>N  .        «4J.JU  Wiiuiid  trip 

PHIIAUtLPUlA  »37  HU  Uuuiid  trip 

BALllMUKt:      .        .        •aa.tMl  Kouud  trip 

IikImIiiiw  meals  and  ai.aci <m>iii  ticitli. 
Kiiic    ■  Best  servicer 

lies  carried.      Wireless. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  p.  Turiiii.  a.  P.  A.  Baltuuoro,  Mel. 


CUNARD  LINE. 


Penlntular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  lailingi, 
India,  China,  Philippinet, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTour*  in  India. 
Round  World  Tours.  Forfull 
information  apply 

21-24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


F»ir\IE   TREE    IIMIM 

THE  INN  IN  THE  PINES 
WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  8 

Albert  A.  Leroy.  Prop. 

LAKEHURST  .  IM.    J. 


EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  treatment  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
care  and  attention;  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
111.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  selrot- 
Ing  a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Phone   166,    Easton,    Pa. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .        -        -       -        Proprietor 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 

645  Beacon  Street 
Boston 

Situated  at  the  junction  of 
Beacon  St.,  Commonwealth 
and  BrookHne  Aves.,  over- 
looking the  Charles  River 
and  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the 
location  of  The  Buckminster 
is  unsurpassed,  either  for  a 
permanent  home,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists 
visiting  the  city  in  Summer. 

Apartments  of  Two  to  Fonr  Rooms  with 
Bath.      Either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

Every  Modern  Convenience   and   Luxury 

GEORGE  R.  SANFORD,  Manager 

Tel.  Back  Bay  3350 


IN  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  FJELD 

Till-  t'liautaiii|ua  .\s.soiialiiiii  of  I'eim- 
sylvania,  wliuh  coiidiut.s  week-loiij? 
Circuit  Chautau(|ua8  in  eastern  state.s 
durinj?  the  sumnii-r,  ha.s  put  on  a  serie.s 
of  three-day  (haulauiiuati,  called  Fm.s- 
livais,  runinK  f»on»  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  middle  of  December.  These 
are  provided  for  the  smaller  com- 
munities where  a  week's  proj^ram  may 
be  too  expensive.  Three  festivals  will 
be  in  operation  at  the  same  time  in  as 
many  different  localities. 

Most  Circles  of  Chautautjua  Course 
readers  still  have  the  habit  of  meeting 
at  the  homes  of  the  members.  Current 
reports,  however,  indicate  an  increas- 
ing use  of  the  public  library  and  the 
modernized  school  building  for  Circle 
meetin^js.  Obviously  the  parents  and 
teachers  Chautaucjua  Circle  may  fitly 
demonstrate  one  of  the  practicable 
"wilier  uses  of  the  school  plant"  as  a 
social  center.  A  California  Circle,  by 
the  way,  meets  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Proj^rrams  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Columbia 
University  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  this  winter  season  contain 
many  names  of  persons  identified  with 
the  popular  educational  work  of  Chau- 
tauqua Institution.  Both  programs  an- 
nounce courses  of  lectures  by  Earl 
Barnes,  head  of  the  Chautauqua  Sum- 
mer School  of  Pedagojfy;  literary 
courses  by  Richard  Burton,  Stockton 
Axson,  Leon  H.  Vincent;  interpretative 
readings  by  Bertha  Kunz  Baker;  story 
telling  by  Rlabel  C.  Bragg;  sculpture, 
Lorado  Taft.  The  Columbia  Institute 
list  also  announces  President  George  E. 
Vincent,  Professor  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge 
and  Francis  Wilson.  Other  Chautau- 
quan  names  on  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
list  include:  Edward  Howard  Griggs, 
I.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  Bliss  Perry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Thom- 
as Whitney  Surette,  Jerome  H.  Ray- 
mond, Anna  Barrows,  Clara  Z.  Moore, 
Vida   Sutton,  Anne  E.   George. 

In  college  extension  work  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  now  offers  lectures 
and  entertainments  to  organizations  of 
every  kind  in  the  state  devoted  to  pub- 
lic education  and  social  improvement. 
The  regular  teaching  and  experimental 
force  of  the  college  is  available;  a  large 
number  of  illustrated  lectures  is  offered. 
Single  addresses  may  be  secured  at  the 
cost  of  traveling  expenses  where  no  ad- 
mission fee  is  charged.  Series  of  lec- 
tures on  special  topics  or  mixed  courses 
of  popular  character  may  be  secured. 
This  division  of  extension  work  "seeks 
to  meet  what  is  believed  to  be  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  more  serious  lectures 
and  entertainments — those  that  are 
really  worth  while.  Thru  its  staff  of 
teachers  it  aims  to  bring  to  the  public 
attention  the  latest  word  in  scientific 
investigation,  in  literary  criticism,  in 
public  service  and  in  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life."  President  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks  is  a  Chautauquan  of  long  stand- 
ing, well  known  tu  Chautauqua  audi- 
ences and  a  popular  author  of  Chautau- 
qua Home  Reading  Course  material. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Rruadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Deput 
7lh  Aveoue  Cars  from  Peoosylvaoia  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clati 

Rates 

Reasonable 

$2. SO 
witli 

and  up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imoerial 


SPA    SANATORIUM,     A.    I.    THAYER.     M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA,   N.   Y. 

Reflnod,  homelike,  well  oquli)ped.  Sli  miles 
from  New  York  State  Mineral  Springs  Reserva- 
tion.    Large   addition  and   garage.      Booklets. 


FINE  WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  sale  of  all  sizes 
and  prices.  Tlie.v  are  iuiinii);  the  liiiest  in  the 
State  (if  Wisconsin,  tln'  Sdil  is  verv  pniiliKllvi-, 
and  tile  crops  are  always  sure,  as  tlie  rainfall  Is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye. 
harley,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. They  are  located  near  churches,  schools 
and  good  markets;  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
terms  are  part  cash  and  balance  in  five  years  at 
G  per  cent,  interest.  Come  at  once  and  make  ydur 
S(  lection.  We  have  just  the  farm  you  are  lookini: 
for.  Hart  Lumber  and  Cedar  Company,  OooMtu. 
Wis. 


THE  WELKOM  WARMER 


Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession  and  hospitul 
authorities  as  the  only  modern  and  sensible  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hot-water  Bottle. 

No  Water 

to  Heat 

No  Rutber 

to  Rot 


THE  WELKOM  WARMER  OUTFIT 

It  is  made  of  metal,  and  is  heated  xvitliin 
one  minute  by  the  lighting  and  insertion  oi 
tube  containing  a  blameless,  smokeless  aiul 
odorless  fuel,  generating  a  heat  of  uniform 
temperature  which  lasts  two  hours,  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  one  cent. 

As  a  pain-killer  the  WELKOM  WARMER 
has  no  enual  as  it  can  be  fiit  into  instiint 
a-tion.  thus  avoiding  heating  water  and  wait- 
ing for  the  kettle  to  boil. 

Complete  outfit,  including  Warmer,  Ixig, 
belt,  box  and  to  tubes  of  fuel,  $i.oo. 

ll'rite  today  for  descrtf'tive  folder. 
WELKOM  WARMER    MFG.  CO. 

Dept.   1.  t08  Fulton  St..   N<f»    WmW 
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THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

Following  a  referendum  vote  of  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  plan,  Maine  is 
now  to  have  a  State  Public  Utilities 
Board. 

Colorado  has  no  state  health  depart- 
ment. The  Colorado  Medical  Society  has 
begun  an  active  campaign  for  a  law 
establishing  one. 

The  Park  Department  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  has  offered  to  plant  free  and 
take  care  of  street  trees  for  any  prop- 
erty owner  who  desires  them. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  city  oflRcials 
claim  that  they  are  breaking  all  records 
in  road  building.  The  city  is  improving 
streets  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day. 

The  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is 
spending  $2,000,000  on  reclaiming  its 
marshes  and  building  a  ship  channel, 
docks,  piers  and  a  railroad  distributing 
system. 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Utah  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  to  make  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  in  that  city. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  coal 
yard  to  sell  fuel  to  the  poor  at  cost  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Coal  has  been  distribut- 
ed by  the  city  for  some  years  past. 

A  committee  of  one  hundred,  repre- 
senting all  the  important  business  and 
social  organizations,  is  preparing  a 
new  city  charter  for  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. All  previous  plans  for  charter 
making  have  failed  because  of  factional 
disputes. 

San  Francisco  has  filed  plans  for  its 
proposed  twenty-eight  new  municipal 
street  railroads,  which  are  to  cost 
$9,000,000.  Approximately  eighty-nine 
miles  of  lines  are  to  be  built.  The  mu- 
nicipally owned  roads  already  in  oper- 
ation are  proving  to  be  very  profitable. 

New  York  City  is  to  have  the  first 
real  exhibition  of  modern  street  clean- 
ing and  refuse  disposal  methods.  Every 
phase  and  method  of  cleaning,  collec- 
tion and  dispo.sal  will  be  demonstrated 
to  the  citizens  in  order  to  explain  the 
possibilities  of  the  recent  appropriation 
of  $2.'/J,000  by  the  city  for  modern 
cleaning  of  a  "model  district." 

•Joseph  Ilartigan,  Commissioner  of 
Weights  and  -Measures  of  New  York 
City  and  secretary  to  Mayor  Mitchel's 
Committee  on  P'ood  Supply,  has  devel- 
oped and  proposed  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  city  department  of  com- 
merce under  a  separate  commi.sHioner 
and  administrative  staff.  The  plan 
means  practically  the  municipalization 
of  work  at  present  done  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  country  by  the  local  boards 
of  trafie  and  chamhors  of  commerce. 
Among  the  many  functions  of  the  pro- 
poned department  would  be  the  com- 
pilation of  fommercc  statistics;  main- 
taining a  bureau  of  information  for 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers 
and  a  press  bureau  for  attracting  trade 
to  New  York;  developing  profitable  re- 
lations between  railroads  and  shippers 
and  encouraging  farmers.  It  will  co- 
operat.*!  with  existing  commercial  <>r- 
ganizationn  of  the  city. 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERSIIAND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Elxclusive    Designs   In   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126   West   42d   Street 
1    New   York  City    1 


a 


'Beginner's.' 


THE  BEGINNER'S  BOX" 

of  Oil  Colors  and  Materials 

Polished  Wood  Box,  size  lo  inches  long,  6 
inches  wide,  ::  inches  deep. — Containing  lo  single 
Tubes  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.'s  Prepared  Artists' 
Oil  Colors;  Bottles  Pale  Drying  Oil  and  Turpen- 
tine; Palette  Cup,  Mahogany  Palette;  Badger 
Blender,  Palette  Knife,  i  Sable  and  2  Bristle 
Artists'    Brushes.      Coninlete,    $1.75. 

Other  titled   BOXES  at  $2.00,   $2.75  and  up. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Outfits  of  materials 
for  Oil,  Water  Color  and  China  Painting,  Pastel, 
Crayon  Drawing,  Tapestry  Painting,  Leather 
Work,  Etching,  Etc. 

Catalogue   on    request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101   Fulton  Street,  New  York 


This  Solid 
Letter    Cabinet 

tiirs  zu,'-im  Irttcrs  on  cdifc. 

for  quick  rflorciuc. 

30  fniiiic  joints  interlocked, 

t;lurrlan<l  s<rcwccl  together. 

Alin(;«t  \Vt'.irpT<»fi. 

I>r.iwers  on    Roller    Brar- 

inifs  and  fitted    with  auto- 

lockinff  coni|fre%ors. 

A«   serviceable  as  any  file 

.It  any  pri(  *». 

d»l  O    OC   freltfht  paid. 

«piO.^<J     S  *•  *-    note. 

'I  hfr  I)riwrr|U.;;5— Two 


FILES  SERVE  ME  SPLENDIDLY" 

Many  satisfied  users  attest  their  excellence 

Oak 


i  ^  rw'  "'iibine  service  r 


en.itnrll/vl  tnet^il  Iratne.    IJy  I'-irt  el  Post  .inywliert  in  U.  S. 


Expansible 
Bookcases 

and  econ- 
y.  SiHKTtluous  p.irtsarc 
oiiiittcd.ni.ikinjfpricelowA'ith- 
oiit  jcop.irdiziinf  qiiahty.  Tliis 
stack   provides  8  U.    of  hook 
space  and  roomy  drawer.  IM.iin 
Oak  —  (iolden.  Weathpff-d  or 
I-niiied  finishes.  ^Oin.liiKh,  14 
in.widr.(  )rderdircct  or  through 
your  dealer. 
combines  your  choice  ol  10  kinds  fillne       NOTE  :  Freight  paid  at  pricei  quoted 
drawers  In  a  handsome  desk.     All  Solid    to  any  Kail  *ay  Station  in  I-.tsiern  and  Cen- 
Oak.   Drawers  on  rollers.  The  files  yon   tral  st.itrs.     (  nnsivtrntly  Inw  pri(  es  in  the 

West  and  Sontli.    Sii'  y'U<r  lira /fr  or  write 

The  *ffliir  Manufacturing  Co. 

61  Union  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 

AV/''   )V.r,(-  Otliir—  75  John  St. 


Filinsr  Desk 


$12.80 

pd.  .SVc  note 


want  are  at  your  finiferti|>s  In  this  "Com 
pjetc  Office  On  I^ifs." 
Swinging DeikStfcnd, shown  attached  to  desk,  for  typewriter,  refrr- 
cnr *•  l.'i..k-.,  etc.   Top  14  X  IH  in.   Swinjfs  on  strontc  l'la<  k    (t*^    ^O 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

arf  usffi  nowadays  hy  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  hrin^j 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  piililic 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  willi 
news  hearing  \\\)(m  any  line  (A  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  suhserihcrs  all 
the  imfiortant  jiajiers  puhlislicd  in  the 
Uniterl  Stales  and  ahroarl.  If  you  Ii.ivc 
never  used  press  rlippinjcs,  dro[)  us  a 
ijostal  and  we  will  show  how  they  ran 
he  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
hooklft  and  terms. 

ROMF.IKE.  IN*":.        IWllOSCTtirtliAM,  NfwYorkfiif 


DARDS 

EtlablUhed  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Onlcis  (illcil  in  ;iiiy  p.irt  of  tin-  I  Iiiitcd  ,Sl;ilrs 
and  li'.'iiisfcirc-d  liy  Cdilr  Cddr  IIiiomkIi  our 
MWTi  con  csponilcnls  in  Europe  .ind  I  lie  Urilisli 
('olonicH. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  Knd  MadUon  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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*^Tjhe  Scieal  of 
u^erfection 


one  eminent  authority  says.  Pears'  Soap 
realizes  more  closely  than  any  other." 
Most  refreshings  and  agreeable  of  balms 
for  the  skin"  says  another.  Try  Pears 
yourself  and  you  will  agree  that  this  won- 
derful and  famous  soap  sold 

^t  ^n   Ordinari/  SPr/ce 

is  of  the  highest  quality  in  every  particle. 
It  cleanses  thoroughly — repairs  the  harm 
common  soaps  may  have  done  and  is 
matchless  for  the  complexion.  Pears  is 
economical,  g:oes  farthest,  lasts  longest. 
In  every  particular  your  good  taste  and 
your  judgment  will  approve 

Pears'  Soap 


15  cents  a  cake  for  the  unscented 
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WORD 


A  LITTLE  TRAGEDY  IN  FRANCE 


ONE   YEAR,   THREE   DOLLARS 

SINGLE     COPIES.     TEN     CENTS  The  old  woman  was  busy  feeding  her 

Postage  to  ioreLen  countries  in  Universal   Postal  ^hickens     aS     WB     rode     Up      "YoU     mUSt 

Union.   «1.7.5  a  year  extra:  to  Canada.  SI  extra.  ^'P'"^'     ^'^^/'  J«"^^'     .^^^^    ^^^    ''^''^L.V' 

Instructions      for      renewal,      discontinuance      or  charge    of    the    rounding-Up    party.       We 

change    of    address    should    be    sent    two    weeks  will  give  yoU  a  lift." 

before  the  date   they  are  to  go  into  effect.   Both  "But  I  Cannot  leave  my  puUets,"  sayS 

the    old    and    the    new    address    must    be    given.  the    old    countrywoman,    aghast.    "They 

TTT        j                .  .,   ..          r           ;  will  starve." 

We     welcome     contributions,     but     writers     who  it-yr                   j.                    j       ^     >>                 j.      i.u 

wish    their    articles    returned,    if    not    accepted!  ^'^  OU   must   Come     ianfe,"    repeats   the 

should     send     a     stamped     and     addrest     en-  officer,  inflexibly.  "I  am  sorry  for  you, 

velope.     No     responsibility     is    assumed    by     The  '«"    mere;   but  this  bitter   time   We  mUst 

Independent     for     the     loss     or     non-return     of  make    Sacrifices.     Get    yOUr    clotlies,    old 

manuscripts,   tho  all   due  care  will  be  exercized.  lady.  We  cannot  wait  now."  .... 

T~~7i     T~Z       V    1    T>    .   ^^            I        r  But  the  old  woman  backs  up  against 

Entered    at    New    York    Post    Office    as    Second  ^u                           i    cjji                              4.    ut,-    j 

Class  Matter                   ocv.ohu  ^^le  coop  and  fiddles  a  moment  behind 

_  her  with   her  left  hand.   Abruptly  she 

Copyright.       1914,       by      The      Independent  has  the  door  open,  and  with  a  movement 

~ wonderfully  quick  for  so  old  a  body  she 

Address     all     communications     to  steps  inside,  among  her  beloved  poultry, 

,,0      ^         INDEPENDENT     and  slams  to  the  wire-covered  door 

119  we«t  Fortieth  Street.  New  York  The  officer  looks  at  me  and  laughs 
^^^^=^^=^=^==^====  gently,  yet  with  a  queer  little  look  of 
CONTENTS  unexpected  undeistanding  in  his  eyes. 
■ "Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  whispers,  "the  poor 

Stories  of  the  War....                        18.5  ?^^  ^°^y-   ^  breaks  their  hearts.   But 

Th^  r^^,.,;^.,  Tu       *    A      •     *.  I  now   many    hearts    are    breaking    these 

The  Growing  Threat  Against  Lon-  ^        ,  j  ^/^e  seen  them  thus  many  times 

don   (Picture) 186  these  last  days." 

Editorials  Then  he  dismounts  and  goes  forward 

I,.    .        .,       ,p     ,                                     ,,  _  himself  to  the  coop.  He  does  his  best  to 

Enter   the    Turk.        ^....    187  persuade    the    old    woman    to    listen    to 

Wanted:  A  New  Oriental  Policy   188  reason  and  come  out;  but  she  is  too  old 

How  to  Read  War  New.s 18!)  and    too   frightened   and    too    rooted   to 

An  Old  Trading  Po.st 180  year-long  customs  and  habits. 

I  Saw  a  Ship  Come  Sailing  In.  .    190  "No,  no!  I  will  not  come.  My  pullets 

„        ,,                          „,  — they  will  starve,"  she  says,   reiterat- 

The  Story  of  the  Week  ing  endle.ssly. 

The   Great   War                                   191  "But    the    Germans    will    come,     mo 

The   Hghting  in   Flanders.' ^  !.'!  !    191  r^t^'"    ^"^   "^n^^    P^^ientlv     "They    will 

rt^f^.ot-  ,  f  tu.  c,^^.             01       I    if.o  kill  your  pullets  and  eat  them." 

Defeat  of  the  ^-^rmans  ,n  Poland     92  .-Never!"  .screams  the  old  woman.  .  .  . 

Turkey  f^nter.s  the  War 193  she   .stands    in    there,    backed    rigidly 

Italy  and  the  Balkan  States 19.'5  against  the  far  side  of  the  coop,  with 

Carrying  the  War  Into  Africa.  .    19.'i  the    chickens    crowding    away    into    the 

The  War  on  the  Sea 194  corners,  cackling  uneasily.   Outside  the 

Colorado's  Labor  Controversy...    194  officer  stands,  silent;  for  he  has  ceased 

The  Convention  in  Mexico 195  ^o    expostulate.    The    sergeant,    a    big, 

Carranza  and  Villa 1%  black-bearded     man,     is     crying     quite 

KilN:d  in  a  Coal  Mine..                     195  '^f^nkly,  and   I   see  that  several  of  the 

R*r.iit.ii/.o„  /'v,,.,^,,^;.  „  III       '»'  '    M^L-  "ther  men  are  in  tears.  It  is  an  extraor- 

Itepubliran  Convention  DelegateH   196  .jinary  moment,  hut  I   am  getting  u.sed 

Tommy  AtkinK  in  the  Trenche«.  .  .    197  here   to   seeing   these    Frenchmen    show 

By  Alfred  Stead  emotion    like    a    woman    one    hour    and 

'  fight   like   the    incarnate   spirit   of   war 

When  TurcoH  Fight  from  TaxicabH  the  next.  J  comprehend  their  tears,  tho 

(Picture)    200  '  ai^i  very  far  frrjrn  tears  myself    'only 

Tk^    ti;,»..    \t    ■          t  ,-    I                     ,.,x..  '^""  "''  "  t"'-"'   [)ity  fr>r  the  old  woman. 

\T\f.   Direct  ViHion  of  God 20.} 

fiy   William   MayeK   Ward  The    ofVuer    turns    (|uietly    and    says 

Th*.  Migration  of  a  Nation 205  '^'""  '":''"''  r/'''  ";  ^}l^'  "'''■Keant.  The 

Mm   !.,.■.;«    r  ;.,;„..  .        u  sergeant  and   two  of  the  men  step   for- 

Ky   I.ou.«  Livingston  .Seaman  ^ard   and   around    the    front   and   sides 


of  the  coop.  There  is  a  sudden  crashing 
of  woodwork,  and  the  coop  is  torn  apart. 
Then — an  old  woman  screaming  wildly, 
insanely,  and  a  vast  fluttering  and 
.lucking  of  outraged  chickenhood! 

They  lift  the  old  woman,  fighting  and 
kicking,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  coop, 
and  the  soldiers  catch  the  chickens  as 
they  come  soaring  and  clucking  out  in 
all  directions. 

The  sergeant  and  his  helper  take  the 
old  woman  into  her  little  house,  and 
there,  I  presume,  help  her  to  pack,  for 
a  few  minutes  later  she  comes  out,  very 
white-faced  and  rigid,  carrying  a  small 
bird  cage  and  a  clock,  while  the  ser- 
geant carries  a  bundle  on  his  broad 
back,  tied  up  in  a  bed  quilt. 

The  old  woman  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
near  the  coop,  but  is  taken  to  the  rear 
and  put  aboard  a  light  wagon  along 
with  a  number  of  other  unfortunates. 

The  sergeant  comes  back  and  the  of- 
ficer whispers  something  to  him,  and  I 
notice  that  he  nasses  him  a  couple  of 
twenty-franc  pieces. 

The  big  sergeant  mutters  something, 
nodding  toward  the  disrupted  coop,  and 
after  a  moment  the  officer  nods. 

"Very  well,  Jean,"  he  says.  "Just  one, 
but  no  more.  We  can't  cart  all  the  live 
stock  on  the  countryside!" 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  ready  to 
move  on,  and  I  went  to  the  rear  to  see 
one  of  the  loaded  wagons  start  off"  to 
the  southward.  In  the  tail  end  of  it  the 
old  woman  sat  upon  her  big  bundle, 
done  up  in,  the  old  bed  quilt.  In  one 
hand  was  her  bird  cae^e.  The  other  was 
gripped  on  (I  doubt  not)  the  lieuten- 
ant's two  gold  pieces.  In  her  lap  re- 
posed snugly  two  things — her  clock  and 
one  of  her  hens,  which  I  guessed  the  big 
black-bearded  sergeant  had  begged  for 
her. 

The  wagon  went  away  to  the  south- 
ward, and  we  moved  forward  on  our 
errand  of  mercy  and  pain;  for  we  had 
to  see  that  all  the  country  for  a  certain 
area  was  empty  of  non-combatants. — 
New  York  Times. 


WHAT    BOMBARDMENT    MEIANS 

When  I  saw  it  for  the  first  and  last 
time  it  was  a  place  of  death  and  horror. 
The  streets  thru  which  we  past  were 
utterly  deserted  and  wrecked  from  end 
to  end,  as  tho  by  an  earthquake.  Inces- 
sant explosions  of  shell  fire  crashed 
down  upon  the  walls,  which  still  stood. 
Great  gashes  opened  in  the  walls,  which 
then  toppled  and  fell.  A  roof  came  tum- 
bling down  with  an  appalling  clatter. 
Like  a  house  of  cards  blown  by  a  puff 
of  wind,  a  little  shop  suddenly  col- 
lapsed into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Here  and 
there,  further  into  the  town,  we  saw 
living  figures.  They  ran  swiftly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  disappeared  into  dark 
caverns  under  topjiling  porticos.  They 
were  Belgian  .soldiers.  - —  New  York 
I  nil  en. 


COMMENDED  TO   HISTORIANS 

Reuter's  Petrograd  corresixjndcnt 
says  that  in  the  recent  fighting  near 
Prz(!mysl  two  generals  reported  to  their 
commander,  th(!  Bulgarian  general,  Di- 
mitrieir,  commanding  the  Russian  forces 
ai)oiit  the  fortress,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  hold  ou(  longer  in  certain  posi- 
tions because  the  enemy  was  in  over- 
whelming iHunhers. 

Accor<iing  to  the  correspondent  (ien- 
eral    DimitriefT   replied: 

"Don't  count  the  enemy.    Heat   tiini." 

N<'w   York  Siiv. 
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ENTER  THE  TURK 


ANEW  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  the  war  is 
opened  by  the  entrance  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
on  the  stage.  The  first  blow  is  struck  at  the 
same  point  where  just  sixty  years  ago  England, 
France  and  Turkey  joined  forces  for  an  attack  upon 
Russia.  But  England  later  realized  that  she  had  made 
a  mistake  in  allying  herself  with  decrepit  Turkey  in- 
stead of  young  and  rising  Russia.  "In  the  Crimean 
War,"  said  Lord  Salisbury  to  Parliament,  "we  put  our 
money  on  the  wrong  horse."  If  he  were  now  living  he 
would  probably  confess  with  equal  frankness  two  later 
blunders  in  British  policy  for  which  he  was  personally 
responsible.  One  was  when  he  ceded  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many in  exchange  for  Zanzibar  and  so  unwittingly  gave 
her  a  naval  and  airship  base  within  striking  distance 
of  London.  The  other  was  in  1878  when  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  he  made  that  unfortunate  proposal  that  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  should  be  placed  under  Austrian  con- 
trol. It  was  of  course  anticipated  even  at  the  time  that 
the  two  provinces  would,  like  the  other  Balkan  states, 
eventually  sever  their  nominal  connection  with  the  Sul- 
tan and  would  become  part  of  the  Austrian  empire.  This 
final  stage  in  the  process  of  annexation  was,  however, 
postponed  until  1908,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  be  ac- 
complished peaceably.  The  puppet  principalities  had  been 
created  by  the  powers  with  little  regard  for  geograph- 
ical or  ethnographical  conditions,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  as  a  temporary  stage  in  the  transition 
from  Moslem  to  Christian  ownership.  But  once  in  exist- 
ence these  artificial  nationalities  surprized  their  makers 
by  showing  signs  of  independent  life.  They  developed 
not  only  a  nationalistic  spirit  but  imperialistic  aspira- 
tions. Each  wanted  to  annex  all  of  the  circumjacent 
territory  which  contained  members  of  its  race  or  had 
been  at  any  time  in  history  under  its  domination.  Ob- 
viously the  Balkan  peninsula  was  all  too  small  for  a 
Greater  Servia,  a  Greater  Bulgaria,  a  Greater  Rumania 
and  a  Greater  Greece  to  exist  simultaneously.  These  con- 
flicting ambitions,  involving  as  they  did  the  interests  of 
the  Greater  Powers,  threatened  at  any  moment  to  start 
a  conflagration  that  would  sweep  over  all  Europe,  and 
everybody  felt  nervous  when  he  heard  the  annual  warn- 
ing "there'll  be  trouble  in  the  Balkans  in  the  spring." 

THP>  long  impending  peril  was  precipitated  on  Octo- 
ber '.'.,  190H,  which  future  historians  are  likely  to 
take  as  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  On  that  date  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  announced  his  intention  of  formally 
annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Two  days  later 
Prince  ?'erdinand  of  Jiulgaria  threw  off  the  last  sem- 
blanre  of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty  and  proclaimed  him- 
self Czar.  Two  days  after  that  Crete  de^;lared  its  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey  and   itn   union   with   Greece.   C.rciii 


Britain,  France  and  Russia  protested  at  the  action  of 
Austria  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but  when 
the  Kaiser  in  his  characteristic  grandiloquent  phrase 
declared  that  Germania  "stood  with  shining  armor  by 
the  side  of  her  ally"  they  acquiesced  in  the  accomplished 
fact. 

The  European  war  had  been  again  postponed,  but  the 
Triple  Entente  was  now  definitely  aligned  against  Ger- 
many and  Austria  and  all  the  powers  began  actively  to 
prepare  for  the  general  conflict  which  seemed  inevitable 
but  which  the  swift  march  of  events  brought  about 
sooner  than  was  anticipated.  The  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Young  Turks,  the  deposition  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  and  the  revolt  in  Albania  revealed  the 
weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  the  fall  of  1911 
Italy,  with  the  tacit  approval  'of  the  Entente  and  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  her  nominal  allies,  Germany 
and  Austria,  carried  out  her  long  cherished  ambition  of 
an  African  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Tripoli.  On  Octo- 
ber 15,  1912,  by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  the  war  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  was  brought  to  a  close  and  two  days 
later  war  against  Turkey  was  declared  by  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

THAT  war  was  not  over  when  a  second  war  broke 
out  between  the  Balkan  states  over  the  division  of 
the  spoils.  This  time  Rumania,  at  the  instigation  of  Rus- 
sia, entered  in  and  took  a  slice  of  Bulgarian  territory. 
The  intervention  of  Austria  and  Germany  deprived  Ser- 
via of  her  coveted  port  on  the  Adriatic  and  if  King 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  had  not  surrendered  Skutari 
within  three  weeks  after  he  had  captured  it,  Russia  and 
Austria  would  have  been  at  war  and  Germany,  France 
and  England  drawn  in  as  now.  The  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion between  the  Alliance  and  the  Entente  had  become 
clearer  than  ever,  but  the  evil  day  had  been  once  more 
and  for  the  last  time  postponed. 

The  Serbs  had  tripled  their  territory,  but  were  more 
incensed  against  Austria-Hungary  than  before  and  re- 
newed the  agitation  for  the  i)ur{)OHe  of  wresting  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  from  the  Dual  Monarchy.  This  move- 
ment culminated  in  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian 
Crown  Prince  by  a  Servian  youth  in  the  capital  of  Bos- 
nia and  this  time  there  was  no  holding  l)ark  the  flood 
of  war. 

The  Balkan  wars  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Turkey 
to  regard  Germany  and  Austria  as  her  only  friends,  but 
at  the  same;  time  the  poor  shf)wing  made  by  the  Turkish 
troops  and  fortifications  had  impaired  German  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  Eurr)pe,  for  the  Turkish  army  had  been 
trained  and  her  riefenses  planned  by  German  ollicers 
under  the  personal  direction  of  General  von  der  Goltz, 
nf)w  military  gf)Vfrnor  of   F'clgium.   Th(!   Ficticli   were 
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encwiu.iKfd  to  believe  that  now  they  were  a  match  for 
their  antagoni.st  because  it  appeared  that  their  artillery 
as  ixaed  by  the  Balkan  staten  was  superior  to  the  Krupp 
guns  used  by  the  Turks. 

The  Kaiser  has  in  recent  years  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  pose  as  the  protector  of  Turkey  and  of 
Mohanifnedans  under  Hritish  dominatiun  in  Egypt  and 
India  and  under  French  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  was 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  that  he  saw  the  fairest  hope  of  CJer- 
man  commerce  and  colonization.  The  Bagdad  railroad 
concession  gave  the  German.s  access  to  the  rich  lands  and 
mines  of  Anatolia,  the  port  of  Alexundretta  and  the 
Mesopotamian  valley,  which  under  irrigation  promises 
again  to  become  as  prosperous  as  in  the  days  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh.  But  Great  Britain  and  Russia  thwarted 
these  plans  by  virtually  dividing  Persia  between  them 
and  so  barring  the  way  to  the  Persian  (Julf.  This  leaves 
the  Bagdad  railroad  to  end  in  the  desert  instead  of  gain- 
ing an  outlet  on  the  Indian  Ocean  or  forming  a  link  in  a 
grand  trunk  route  from  Constantinople  to  Delhi. 

Since  Russia  has  contributed  to  the  war  more  soldiers 
than  all  the  rest  put  together  and  has  made  such  elfective 
use  of  them  the  Allies  could  hardly  in  case  of  victory 
interfere  with  her  cherished  ambition  for  an  open  port 
to  the  south.  "The  path  to  Constantinople  lies  thru 
Vienna"  is  an  old  Russian  proverl)  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Czar  are  making  good  progress  along  that  road. 
Evidently  the  Turks  thought  that  they  were  bound  to 
lose  anyway  if  Germany  was  defeated  and  that  by  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  war  they  would  at  least  be  in  a 
better  position  to  make  terms  than  if  they  remained 
neutral. 

The  United  States  is  particularly  interested  in  this 
decision  of  the  Turkish  Government,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  any  large  commercial  relations,  but  because  we 
have  undertaken  a  religious  and  educational  reform  for 
the  empire.  The  flood  of  Armenians  and  Syrians  in  this 
country  are  the  outcome  of  our  schools.  Our  missions 
are  spread  over  all  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  We  have 
planted  a  dozen  large  schools  and  colleges  in  Turkey,  of 
which  two,  Robert  College  in  Constantinople  and  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  in  Beirut,  may  properly  be 
called  universities.  War  may  endanger  even  the  life 
of  hundreds  of  Americans  in  Turkey,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  beneficent  activities,  for  it  would  not  be 
surprizing  if  a  wave  of  murderous  passion  should  sweep 
over  the  countrj',  such  a  holy  war  as  the  Mohammedan 
religion  has  often  excited  against  infidels.  The  Armenian 
massacres  are  too  fresh  in  memory  to  be  forgotten.  A 
few  weeks  ago  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  asked 
President  Wilson  to  send  a  vessel  of  war  to  the  neigh- 
borhood for  the  protection  of  American  interests,  and 
two  vessels  have  been  put  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Turkish  coast,  but  they  are  for  moral  effect  at  the  Porte 
and  will  not  be  known  of  in  the  interior. 

The  only  danger  we  see  as  yet  for  America  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  general  war  comes  from  possible  compli- 
cations in  Turkey.  To  send  a  cruiser  to  another  country 
for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  may  at  times  be  neces- 
sary, but  there  is  a  peril  in  it.  It  seemed  to  threaten 
war  with  Mexico  when  we  sent  a  fleet  to  Vera  Cruz.  We 
have  sent  our  navj'  to  Haiti  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests, and  it  would  easily  mean  war  if  Haiti  were  not  so 
inconsiderable  a  nation.  Turkey  might  resent  our  inter- 
ference and  resist  or  even  declare  war,  which  might  in- 


volve us  in  the  universal  struggle.  We  shall  not  make 
war  with  Turkey,  but  even  President  Wilson  could  not 
keep  the  peace  if  Turkey  should  open  war  on  us.  Ger- 
many, however,  is  not  likely  to  allow  Turkey  to  commit 
so  insane  an  act. 

('hristian  America  may  confidently  expect  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  aim  for  peaceful  protection  of  our  Pres- 
byterian educational  and  religious  institutions  in  Syria, 
and  those  of  (^ongregationalists  in  Constantinople  and 
Asia  Minor.  We  want  a  watchful  yet  not  ineffective  in- 
activity. 


WANTED:   A    NEW    ORIENTAL   POLICY 

NOW  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  other  lesser  Ameri- 
cans are  urging  upon  the  country  a  universal 
military  service  and  a  great  and  ever  greater  navy  to 
hit  the  enemy  "and  not  softly,"  it  is  refreshing  to  learn 
that  there  is  one  great  power  which  is  willing  here  and 
now  amidst  war's  alarums  to  limit  armaments. 

The  East  and  West  News  Bureau  has  just  received  a 
cable  from  Tokyo  announcing  that  Japan  is  not  going 
to  build  any  new  battleships  this  year.  This  is  news  in- 
deed, and  should  do  much  to  dispel  in  yellow  circles  the 
Japanese  War  Scare  bogey. 

Still  this  encouraging  action  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment does  not  make  less  serious  the  unsettled  difference 
which  Japan  has  with  this  country  growing  out  of  Cali- 
fornia's unfriendly  discrimination  against  Japanese 
citizens.  From  the  full  text  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  countries  over  California's  anti-alien 
legislation  it  appears  that  in  this  matter  President 
Wilson  may  have  to  face  what  will  prove  the  supreme 
test  of  his  statesmanship. 

The  Japanese  Government  not  only  claims  that  the 
Webb  bill  is  unfair,  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional, 
but  insists  that  the  United  States  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  California's  action.  Her  comprehensive  argu- 
ment is  presented  with  a  cogency  that  to  our  mind  is 
irrefutable. 

Mr.  Bryan  makes  no  attempt  at  any  detailed  rejoin- 
der, but  enters  a  general  denial  of  the  unfriendliness  of 
the  American  people  toward  Japan.  He  suggests  that  if 
Japan  feels  she  has  been  deprived  of  any  rights  guar- 
anteed under  the  existing  treaty  she  can  appeal  to  the 
American  courts.  This  answer  naturally  is  unsatisfac- 
tory to  Japan.  She  declines  to  continue  the  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  us  a  new  treaty  and  asks  Mr.  Bryan  to 
revert  to  the  further  exchange  of  notes  "hoping  that  in 
a  renewal  of  the  study  of  the  case  a  fundamental  solu- 
tion of  the  question  at  issue  may  happily  be  found." 

Thus  the  case  stands.  What  is  to  be  done?  We  have 
given  at  length  our  opinion  of  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion in  The  Independent  of  November  6,  1913.  We  see 
no  reason  now  to  modify  our  views  then  exprest  that 
we  should  permit  the  Japanese  to  own  land  in  this  coun- 
try pending  the  granting  to  them  of  full  rights  of  nat- 
uralization. 

Now,  however,  we  prefer  to  raise  the  larger  aspect 
of  the  case.  It  is  clear  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  the  United  States  to  prcx-laim  a  new  Oriental 
policy.  If  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  to  be  the  theater  of  the 
world's  future  civilization  then  there  is  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  whose  friendship  deserves  more 
assiduous  cultivation   on   our  part   than   Japan's.   The 
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failure  of  the  United  States  to  hold  Japan's  friendship 
means  a  growing  distrust  of  us  which  might  unfortu- 
nately rise  to  indignation  and  enmity. 

That  will  mean  the  increasing  armament  of  Asia,  for 
China  will  side  with  Japan  in  any  vital  issue  between 
the  white  and  yellow  races.  But  as  Asia  arms,  we  shall 
be  increasingly  suspicious  and  afraid  of  her  and  shall 
increase  our  own  armament  for  protection.  Thus  East 
and  West  will  enter  upon  a  vicious  armament  rivalry 
whose  logical  end  is  either  bankruptcy  or  war. 

When  will  our  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion 
learn  that  such  disgraceful  disregard  of  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  as  now  characterize  our  Oriental 
policy  will  in  time  involve  us  in  serious  international 
complications?  The  Orient  is  awakening.  Let  us  show 
ourselves  the  friends  of  Japan  and  China  and  in  so 
doing  promote  both  their  welfare  and  our  own.  Has 
Europe  no  lesson  for  us  now? 


/ 


HOW  TO  READ  WAR  NEWS 

THE  American  people  have  suddenly  been  sum- 
summoned  to  serve  on  a  grand  jury  in  the  greatest 
case  in  the  world  and  are  having  thrust  upon  them  sev- 
eral times  a  day  voluminous  folios  of  most  conflicting 
evidence.  Whether  as  the  only  important  neutral  power 
in  the  world  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  render  a 
verdict  on  the  causes  or  conduct  of  the  war,  they  nat- 
urally have  an  intense  desire  to  get  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  great  events  of  which  they  are  the  witnesses.  The 
average  American  started  in  at  the  task  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  reading  diligently  several  pages  of  "war 
news"  in  his  favorite  daily  and  perhaps  buying  two  or 
three  "special  extras"  besides.  He  began  reading  this 
contemporary  hi.story  of  the  war  with  that  unconscious 
confidence  which  he  had,  in  spite  of  his  ostensible  skep- 
ticism, always  placed  in  newspapers.  But  he  soon  found 
himself  baffled  by  unsuspected  obstacles.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  conflicting  reports  of  a  political  campaign. 
He  could  make  allowances  for  wild  rumors  and  confused 
detail  in  the  case  of  a  "Titanic"  disaster  or  a  San 
Franci.sco  earthquake.  But  here  was  something  different, 
the  deliberate  suppression  and  intentional  falsification 
of  news  by  the  highest  authorities.  He  was  slow  to  real- 
ize that  lying  is,  like  arson,  burglary,  mayhem  and  man- 
slaughter, one  of  the  crimes  that  in  wartime  are  re- 
garded as  pardonable  or  praiseworthy.  He  felt  then  the 
embarrassment  of  the  historian  who  from  just  such 
crude  material  as  this  has  to  extract  a  correct  and 
coherent  narrative  of  events. 

This  news  is  mostly  from  the  following  sources:  P''irHt, 
the  official  statements  given  out  every  day  by  the  various 
jfoveniments,  generally  correct  as  to  facts  but  often 
misleading  by  inference.  Second,  the  expansion  and 
CO  nmentary  of  these  texts  by  the  various  hands  thru 
which  it  passes,  sometimes  expert,  sometimes  absurdly 
i'lcompetent.  Third,  the  reports  of  such  few  correspo.n- 
dents  as  have  been  permitted  to  get  near  the  front  in 
jTrance  and  Belgium,  usually  censored  and  dealing  with 
-ninor  engagfrmf-nts  and  personal  experiences.  Fourth, 
n formation  gathered  from  conversations  with  fugitives, 
wounded  soldiers,  unwary  officers  and  the  people  of  ri 
place;  the  source  of  the  wildest  rumors  as  well  as  the 
most  picturesque  details.  Fifth,  the  stories  of  returning 
Americans,   uncensored   but   telling  little  except  about 


the  condition  of  the  country  where  they  were.  The  news 
from  all  these  sources  is  bandied  about  from  country  to 
country,  amplified,  condensed,  combined  and  re-echoed 
.so  that  often  the  same  event  appears  at  different  times 
in  half  a  dozen  distorted  forms. 

Fortunately  our  dailies  are  much  more  careful,  since 
the  war  began,  to  put  the  correct  date  and  place  on  their 
news  than  they  used  to  be.  The  discreditable  custom  of 
faking  cablegrams  out  of  foreign  newspaper  clippings 
is  in  abeyance,  and  let  us  hope,  abandoned.  If  we  should 
classify  the  sources  of  the  news  according  to  their  pre- 
sumptive reliability  we  should  arrange  them  in  this 
order:  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Petrograd,  Vienna,  Nish, 
Rome.  That  the  dispatches  which  come  direct  from 
Berlin  by  wireless  thru  the  Sayville  station  contain 
fewer  canards  than  the  news  from  elsewhere  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  scanty.  They  consist  of  a 
few  brief  statements  of  things  actually  accomplished  and 
these  have  generally  been  verified  later.  The  chief  ex- 
ception is  the  claim  that  when  the  Germans  in  East 
Prussia  defeated  the  Russians  August  30  they  took 
70,000  prisoners.  This  is  still  disputed.  The  truth  of  the 
Berlin  wireless  that  Maubeuge  was  captured  on  Septem- 
ber 7  is  generally  accepted,  altho  according  to  the  Lon- 
don papers  the  French  Minister  of  War  several  days 
after  that  date  sent  messages  of  congratulation  to  the 
heroic  garrison  of  Maubeuge  and  promised  speedy  relief. 
As  late  as  September  27  the  French  Government  had 
not  conceded  the  loss  of  the  city.* 

The  censorship  in  England  is  more  strict  than  that 
in  France  or  Russia  and  the  English  papers  are  loud  in 
their  complaints  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  reprint 
what  has  already  appeared  in  the  French  and  Russian 
journals.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  the  English 
people  were  led  to  believe  that  their  troops  on  the  con- 
tinent were  offering  a  stedfast  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  Germans  and  the  first  inkling  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  suffered  a  continuous  defeat  was  given  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  Times  correspondent  at  Amiens.  Premier 
Asquith  denounced  the  publication  of  this  in  Parliament 
and  threatened  official  action,  but  the  Times  was  able 
to  show  that  the  letter  had  been  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  censorship  board,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  who  had  himself 
amplified  it  and  urged  its  publication.  Even  the  official 
reports  from  the  continent  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  if 
they  come  thru  London.  For  instance,  an  official  mes- 
sage of  September  10  from  General  von  Stein  claiming 
a  successful  engagement  on  the  Marne  was  altered  in 
London  to  an  admission  of  defeat. 

We  hear  very  little  from  the  Austrian  side  about  the 
fighting  in  Galicia.  but  from  the  Russian  capital  we  get 
long  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  a  series  of  Russian 
victories  which  presumably  are  no  more  accurate  than 
the  news  that  used  to  come  to  us  from  the  same  source 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  We  learned  how  little 
we  could  trust  Servian  statements  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Balkan  war  by  the  Carnegie  Commission. 
The  custom  of  the  Serbs  to  claim  the  killing  of  ten 
thousand  Austrians  in  every  battle  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence. Rome  emanates  or  disseminates  extravagant 
stories  of  all  sorts. 

No  one  can  understand  military  movements  without 
constant  reference  to  a  map.  History  is  animated  geog- 
raphy and  it  is  often  more  important  to  know  where  an 
event  took  place  than  when.  Since  the  oflficial  statements 
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are  apt  to  be  misleadhig  even  when  perfectly  truthful 
the  only  way  to  get  at  their  real  -significante  is  to  plot 
the  movements  on  the  map.  Thus  we  sometimes  see  that 
the  implication  of  the  dispatch  or  of  the  headlines  put 
over  it  was  altogether  false.  We  did  not  know  that  the 
Germans  had  got  beyond  Paris  until  the  French  report- 
ed their  own  victories  south  of  the  Marne.  The  first  we 
learned  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  German  left  was  an 
accidental  reference  in  a  French  cable  to  the  Germans 
"pausing  Kheims."  The  reader  of  German  papers  must 
still  be  puzzled  to  understand  why  the  "Ever-Victorious 
Army"  o'f  the  Kaiser  refrained  from  entering  Paris 
when  it  got  to  the  gates.  We  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Germans  had  occupied  half  Poland  until  Petro- 
grad  announced  their  defeat  "eight  miles  from  War- 
saw." Of  course  not  every  retirement  is  a  defeat,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  an  army  does  not  yield  ground 
unless  it  has  to,  so  the  reader  who  patiently  sticks  his 
colored-headed  pins  into  the  map  day  by  day  according 
to  such  clues  as  he  can  gather  from  the  cables  will  have 
the  best  idea  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  campaign. 


AN  OLD  TRADING   PORT 

THE  people  of  the  town  where  we  live  have  been 
making  a  big  fuss  over  themselves.  For  a  week 
they  have  had  processions  and  pageants  and  speeches 
and  sermons  in  honor  c^  their  own  greatness.  The  streets 
are  arched  with  many  colored  lights  and  the  buildings 
hung  with  bunting.  The  occasion  of  it  all  is  that  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  United  Netherlands  gave  to  the 
New  Netherlands  a  trading  charter.  A  Dutch  letter  of 
the  times  tells  how  the  town  site  was  purchased:  "Our 
people  .  .  .  have  bought  the  island  Manhattes  from  the 
wild  men  for  the  value  of  sixty  guilders."  This  amount, 
some  $24,  was  a  fair  price  as  real  estate  values  ran  then, 
and  if  the  property  is  worth  more  today  it  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  that  the  people  who  came  to  live  on  it 
knew  how  to  make  better  use  of  it  than  the  wild  men. 
The  island  has  not  grown  much  since  1614  and  the  soil 
is  not  so  good,  having  been  clogged  up  by  asphalt  and 
cobblestones  on  top  and  burrowed  out  underneath. 

But  somehow  New  York  has  managed  to  become  in 
the  course  of  three  centuries  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
if  you  permit  us  to  count  in  adjacent  New  Jersey.  It  is 
the  greatest  seaport  in  the  world.  Next  to  it  before  the 
war  came  Hamburg,  and  third  Antwerp,  fourth  Rotter- 
dam and  fifth  London.  Nobody  knows  what  will  be  the 
relative  rank  of  these  ports  after  the  war,  but  if  we 
keep  out  of  it.  New  York  will  still  be  in  the  lead. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  why  New  York 
got  ahead  of  its  rivals  in  international  commerce.  The 
German  geographers  have  gone  into  the  question  very 
thoroly  since  Germany  started  into  the  business  of  build- 
ing big  ports  of  her  own  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position  do  not 
altogether  account  for  New  York's  prosperity,  but  that 
it  is  due  largely  to  the  hospitality  and  liberal  minded- 
ness  of  its  people.  Boston  under  the  Puritans  and  Phila- 
delphia under  the  Quakers  were  rather  particular  whom 
they  took  in.  They  wanted  no  undesirable  citizens.  New 
York,  on  the  other  hand,  welcomed  all  comers  without 
regard  to  race,  religion  or  character.  Seafaring  men 
from  all  countries,  pirates  and  adventurers,  the  refu- 
gees and  outcasts  of  other  and  more  select  cities  here 


found  a  welcome.  In  the  early  days  there  were  said  to 
have  been  eighteen  languages  spoken  in  the  settlement. 
There  are  more  languages  than  that  spoken  here  now. 

Uival  cities  have  said  for  the  last  thirty  years  that 
such  indiscriminate  hospitality  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
place.  But  somehow  it  hasn't,  yet.  On  the  contrary  each 
of  these  foreign  elements  has  been  a  channel  thru  which 
commerce  has  (lowed  to  a  different  part  of  the  world, 
has  added  a  thread  to  the  radiating  network  of  influ- 
ence. If  we  had  excluded  any  one  of  them  we  should 
have  lost  something.  Hospitality  as  an  urban  policy  has 
demonstrably  paid.  It  is  not  every  virtue  of  which  as 
much  can  be  said.  That's  why  we  say  it. 


I  SAW  A  SHIP  COME  SAILING  IN 

WHEREVER  Christmas  is  kept  little  children  have 
held  precious  the  legendary  vehicle  of  delightful 
things — the  sleigh  of  Santa  and  the  stockings  by  the 
chimney,  the  three  ships  a-sailing  in  thru  the  lines  of 
the  quaint  old  song.  Today,  while  so  much  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  Christmas  spirit  seems  to  rest  on 
the  one  great  nation  where  peace  and  good  will  are  not 
cruelly  shattered,  we  have  the  Christmas  Ship.  It  carries 
gifts  of  all  descriptions  from  America  to  the  children  of 
Europe  orphaned  by  the  Great  War.  But  it  represents, 
too,  a  widespread  cooperation  which  smacks  strongly  of 
the  Christmas  idea.  The  Child  Federation  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Christmas  Ship  Society,  and  the  New  York 
World  organized  the  collection  of  good  things;  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  carried  them  free; 
the  Bush  Terminal  Company  at  Brooklyn  omitted  ter- 
minal charges;  Secretary  Daniels  designated  a  United 
States  collier  to  take  them  across  the  Atlantic;  the  Red 
Cross  will  distribute  them. 

The  Christmas  ship — U.  S.  S.  "Jason" — sails  from 
New  York  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  But  those  among 
our  readers  who  did  not  share  in  providing  her  cargo 
have  still  an  opportunity  to  send  a  bit  of  Christmas  to 
the  Belgians.  Committees  are  at  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  consuls  of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  and  goods 
marked  "Gifts  for  Belgian  Suiferers"  may  be  billed  to 
Pier  28,  New  York,  and  consigned  to  Mr.  Pierre  Mali, 
Belgian  Consul,  25  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  announced  that  it  will  carry 
free  up  to  November  30  such  gifts  from  organized 
societies. 

Then  there  is  the  War  Children's  Christmas  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  of  this  city  is 
president,  and  which  is  being  largely  supported  by  the 
Women's  Clubs  of  America.  This  committee  especially 
wants  useful  and  practical  gifts  from  American  children, 
such  as  stockings,  hoods,  mittens  and  money  in  small 
amounts.  All  gifts  should  be  sent  before  December  first 
to  31  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York.  We  aie 
pleased  to  learn  that  not  a  cent  will  go  toward  otfic? 
expenses.  All  will  reach  the  children.  Even  the  steam- 
ship lines  will  carry  the  gifts  free,  and  they  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  orphaned  and  suffering  children  in  all' 
the  belligerent  nations  thru  the  American  embassies. 

So  there  are  Christmas  ships,  and  Christmas  freight 
cars,  and  Christmas  transport  of  every  sort  that  the 
New  Age  can  provide,  and  there  will  be  a  little  happi- 
ness in  war-swept  Europe  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Dtveni- 
ber  for  which  Americans  will  be  directly  responsible. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  21 — Germans  driven  back  over 
Yser  in  Flanders.  Russians  defeat 
Germans  north  of  Pilitza  River  in 
Poland. 

October  28 — Russians  pursue  Germans 
beyond  Radom,  south  of  Pilitza. 
Prinzip  and  twenty-one  conspirators 
found  ^ilty  of  assassinating  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand  .June  28  at 
•Sarajevo. 

October  29 — Allies  retake  Lille.  Rus- 
sians defeat  Austrians  at  Tarlow. 
Poland.  Turkish  warships  attack 
Crimean  ports. 

October  30 — Germans  gain  on  Aisne. 
Russians  again  in  possession  of 
Czernowitz.  capital  of  Bukowina. 
Colonel  Maritz.  leader  of  Boer  re- 
bellion, defeated. 

October  31 — Germans  still  retreating 
from  Warsaw.  Turkish  warships  de- 
stroy Black  Sea  merchantmen.  Ital- 
ian Cabinet  resigns  over  war  ques- 
tion. 

Xovember  1 — Allies  push  forward 
within  four  miles  of  Ostend.  Heavy 
bombardment  of  Tsing-tao  forts  at 
Kiar^chau  by  Japanese  and  British. 


The  Fighting  ^^^  another  week  the 
in  Flanders  strongest  efforts  of 
Germany  and  the 
Allies  have  been  focussed  in  that 
little  corner  of  Belgium  by  the  sea, 
but  neither  side  has  gained  ground 
«  or  given  way  perceptibly,  and  the 
only  visible  result  is  the  slaughter 
of  men  by  the  ten  thousand.  It  is 
war  of  the  old-fashioned  sort; 
trenches  within  talking  distance, 
bayonet  charges  and  hand-to-hand 
fighting  among  villages  and  farm- 
houses by  day  and  night  thru  fire 
and  water.  Before  Nieuport,  where 
the  trenches  were  less  than  sixty 
yards  apart,  the  Germans  charged 
the  Belgian  lines  eight  times  in  one 
night,  and  each  time  the  advancing 
troops  were  mowed  down  by  the 
mitrailleuses.  The  bodies  scattered 
thick  upon  the  ground  were  mostly 
boys  of  Hixteen  or  seventeen,  fresh 
from  the  universities  and  gymna- 
siums of  Germany.  At  another  point 
Indian  troops  creeping  up  in  the 
iarkness  and  killing  off  the  sentries 
without  raising  an  alarm  succeeded 
in  setting  fire  to  the  thicket  where 
the  ammunition  wagons  were  parked 
and  the  burning  wood  set  off  the  car- 
tridges and  shells.  The  dikes  have 
been  cut  and  at  high  tifle  the  sea 
water  covers  the  fields  of  sugar 
beets  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  and  fills  the  trenches. 

It  '\n  UHeIe«H  to  ref;ord  in  detail  the 
fth\fi\x\v.  of  the  lines  ba/;k  and  forth 
from    day    to    day.    Only    the    main 


points  may  be  indicated.  Lille  has 
been  taken  again  by  the  Allies. 
Roulers  is  held  by  the  Germans ; 
Ypres  by  the  Allies.  At  La  Bassee 
the  Germans  have  gained  ground;  at 
Arras  they  have  lost. 

The  Germans  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Yser  River  where  it  turns 
toward  the  sea  between  Dixmude 
and  Nieuport,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  hold  their  positions  on  the  other 
side  and  were  driven  back  a  few 
days  later  with  great  loss.  The  pon- 
toon bridge  was  destroyed  and  many 
of  the  German  soldiers  were  drowned 
or  left  behind  and  captured.  The 
Belgian  army,  which  cannot  number 
over  40,000,  lost  about  10,000  in  nine 
days.  The  German  losses  are  much 
greater,  some  say  150,000  since 
October  15,  but  all  estimates  are 
guessing,  for  there  has  been  no 
armistice  for  the  burying  of  the 
dead  or  rescue  of  the  wounded.  Two 
Belgian  batteries  un  the  Yser  have 
fired  8000  rounds,  or  a  thousand 
shells  apiece.  These  guns  had  previ- 
ously fired  about  3000  shells  apiece, 


and  yet  are  in  good  working  order. 
The  Germans  have  not  been  able  to 
use  their  big  howitzers  so  effectively 
in  this  land  of  canals  and  tide- 
marshes  as  they  did  where  they  had 
solid  ground  and  good  roads.  Against 
the  French  and  British  warships 
they  have  also  been  ineffective,  while 
the  twelve-inch  guns  of  the  fleets 
cruising  along  the  coast  have  played 
havoc  with  the  German  entrench- 
ments within  range  of  the  sea. 

The  Germans  have  been  bringing 
many  trainloads  of  their  heavy  guns 
thru  Brussels  to  the  front,  but  these, 
it  appears,  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion at  Zeebrugge,  the  port  of 
Bruges,  between  Ostend  and  the 
boundary  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
is  interpreted  to  indicate  that  the 
Kaiser  has  given  up  hope  of  taking 
Dunkirk  or  Calais  and  will  make 
Zeebrugge  his  North  Sea  port  for 
the  attack  on  London  by  air  and 
water.  ' 

Little  is  heard  of  the  line  of  battle 
in  France  between  Belfort  and  Lille 
except   that   the   Germans    claim    to 
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hciw  iiunle  jiKigrens  in  the  siege  of 
Verdun  antl  also  to  have  driven  the 
Allies  hack  across  the  Aisne  River 
near  SoiMHonH. 


Defeat  of  the  Germans 
in  Foland 


CJernian  pride 
has  received 
i  t  s  heaviest 
blow  in  the  failure  to  take  Warsaw 
after  they  had  come  within  gunshot 
of  it.  Postal  cards  found  on  CJerman 
prisoners  had  been  dated  in  advance 
"Warsaw,  October  15."  But  by  Octo- 
ber 15  the  Germans  were  in  rapid 
retreat  toward  their  own  land,  hotly 


pursued  by  the  Cossacks.  It  is  said 
ihal  the  Kaiser  iiad  been  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Poles  of  various  parties 
anti  had  promised  them  an  autono- 
mous and  reunited  Pohmd  if  they 
would  rise  against  Russia.  The  sig- 
nal for  the  rising  was  to  be  the  cap- 
ture of  Warsaw— but  the  signal  waa 
not  given. 

The  (Jerman  retreat  was  almost  a 
rout  in  some  directions  and  many  of 
the  fugitives  were  captured,  but  no 
considerable  body  of  troops  was  cut 
off.  Between  October  22  and  25  the 
Russians  took   17  officers,  4000  men, 
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WHERE   THE   RUSSIANS   HAVE   WON 

According  to  the  German   plan   five  armies   were  to  advance  simultaneously  on   Warsaw,  the   Polish 

capital  :  one  up  and  one  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Vistula  and  three   from  the  west.   The  Russians 

encountered    these    singly    and    drove    them    all    back,    so    now    they    occupy    positions    respectively 

behind    Plock,    Lodz,    Kielce.    Ostrowiec    and    Zawichost 


1 1  (iiathiiie  guns  and  22  cannon.  The 
total  losses  of  the  (Jermans,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Petrograd  figures,  over  a 
hundred  thousand. 

At  the  time  when  the  Russians 
turned  the  tables  the  (ierman  forces 
were  divided  by  the  River  Pilica 
(Pilitza),  which  Hows  across  Poland 
from  the  west  and  empties  into  the 
Vistula  about  thirty  miles  above 
Warsaw.  The  river  in  its  lower 
reaches  is  wide  and  now  swollen  with 
the  rains.  So  the  two  wings  of  the 
German  army  could  not  get  together, 
and  the  farther  they  retreated  up  the 
river  the  farther  they  got  apart.  So 
the  Russians  had  a  chance  to  bring 
their  overwhelming  numbers  to  bear 
upon  each  section  separately.  The 
northern  wing,  under  General  von 
Hindenberg,  containing  the  Bavarian 
troops  which  had  come  close  to  War- 
saw, was  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
Cossacks  from  Novo  Georgievsk  and 
driven  back  beyond  Lodz  to  the  en- 
trenched position  behind  the  Warta 
River. 

The  honor  of  leading  the  center  in 
the  advance  on  Warsaw  was  reserved 
for  the  German  Crown  Prince,  in  the 
hope  perhaps  that  he  might  retrieve 
his  military  reputation,  which  suf- 
fered in  France,  where  his  army  got 
so  far  behind  that  General  von  Kluck 
had  to  turn  away  from  Paris  to  go 
to  his  aid.  His  experience  in  Poland, 
however,  proved  to  be  still  more  un- 
fortunate.  His   army,   consisting   of 
the  flower  of  the  Prussian  troops,  was 
reinforced    with    Austrian    infantry 
and  furnished  with,  the  siege  guns 
for  the  reduction  of  Ivangorod,  the 
only   fortress   on  the  Vistula  above 
Warsaw.  But  he  had  barely  reached 
the    Vistula    when    the    enveloping 
movement  of  the  Cossacks  from  the 
north  compelled  him  to  retire  with 
such  precipitation  that  he  left  thirty- 
six  of  the  heavy  howitzers  stuck  in 
the  mud,  and  some  of  his  personal 
attendants  and  equipage  fell  into  the 
hands    of   the   enemy.    The   fighting 
took   place    in   thick    forests,    unfa- 
miliar  to    the    invaders,    and    more 
suited  to  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  the 
Cossacks  than  to  the  systematic  sci- 
ence of  the  Germans.  By  setting  firo 
to  the  timber  they  threw  the  German 
troops    into    confusion    and    caused 
great  destruction  of  life  and  muni- 
tions. The  Germans  were  not  able  to 
make  a  stand  at  Radom,  but  with- 
drew to  Kielce. 

The  German  troops  which  had  ad- 
vanced up  the  east  side  of  the 
Vistula  from  Mlawa  and  Thorn  have 
retired  beyond  Plock. 

The  right  wing  of  the  invading 
army,  composed  of  Austrians  under 
General  Dankl,  crost  the  VivStula 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Ivan- 
gorod and,  according  to  Vienna  re- 
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THE    BALKANS   AND   THE    BLACK   SEA 

The  attack  by  the  Turkish  cruisers  on  Russian  ports  and  shipping  on  the   Black   Sea  is  likely  to  involve  all  this   region   and  more  in   the   Great  War. 

Greece    has    invaded   southern    Albania.    Italy    has    occupied    Avlona.    Montenegro   is   attacking  Cattaro,   the  Austrian   port   nearest  Cetinje.   Servia  has 

invaded    Bosnia    and    Hungary.    Roumania    is    likely    to   join    with    Russia.     Bulgaria   may  be  drawn    into   the   conflict   on   the   Turkish    side 


ports,  captured  8000  Russians  and 
19  machine  guns.  But  when  the  Rus- 
sians turned  upon  them  they  were 
caught  among  the  windings  and 
islands  of  the  Vistula  and  severely 
punished  before  they  could  retire. 

In  Galicia  there  is  little  change  of 
position,  altho  the  fighting  continues 
along  the  San  River  and  near  Sam- 
bor  and  Stryi.  On  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  the  Germans  claim  to  have 
made  progress.  According  to  Berlin 
reports  they  captured  in  the  last 
three  weeks  of  October  13,500  Rus- 
sians, 30  cannon  and  39  machine 
guns. 


Turkey  Enters     Without  any  previous 
the  War  declaration  of  war  or 

even  notification  to 
her  representatives  abroad  the  Otto- 
man empire  began  active  hositilities 
on  October  29  by  an  attack  on  Rus- 
.HJan  ports.  Two  Turkish  destroyers 
entered  the  harbor  of  Odessa  and 
without  warning  torpedoed  the  okl 
Russian  gunboat  "Kubanets"  and 
fired  upon  the  city  and  .shipping. 
Three  Russian  and  one  French  mer- 
chant steamers  were  hit.  The  sam*: 
day  two  Russian  steamers  were  tor- 
pedoed by  the  dreadnought  "Goe- 
ben,"  which  was  transferred  from  thf; 
German  to  the  Ottoman  navy  to  es- 
cape capture  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Augu.Ht  11.  Thf  "(';oeben"  is  in 
charge  of  the  German  Admiral  Sor- 
chon,  now.  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Turkish  navy.  The  Turkish  army 
iM  also  under  the  command  of  Ger- 
man officers  with  General  I.eman  von 
Sanders,  who  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nfrple  before  the  war,  at  their  head. 
The  reason  given  for  the  Turkish 
attack  JH  that  the  KuHsians  were  dis- 
covered laying  mines  in  the  Hospho 
ru«.  The  Russian  mine  layer  "f'rut," 
carrying  700  minen,  waM  sunk  by  a 


Turkish  cruiser.  Sevastopol,  the 
stronghold  which  held  out  for  nearly 
a  year  against  the  French,  Turkish 
and  English  forces  in  the  Crimean 
war,  was  shelled  by  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish vessels.  The  "Breslau,"  a  light 
German  cruiser  which  came  into 
Turkish  hands  with  the  "Goeben," 
appeared  before  Theodosia,  a  Cri- 
mean seaport,  and  threw  some  shells 
into  the  cathedral,  the  bank  and  rail- 
road station.  The  same  day,  October 
29,  the  Turkish  cruiser  "Hamidieh" 
appeared  before  the  port  of  Novo- 
rossisk  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  bombarded  it  for 
three  hours. 

The  land  campaign  of  the  Turks 
will  probably  be  directed  toward 
Egypt,  which  is  still  nominally  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  altho 
actually  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 
Turkish  cavalry  are  said  to  be  con- 
centrated at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  by  the  Sinai  peninsula. 
Three  thousand  Bedouins  have  al- 
ready crost  the  Egyptian  boundary. 
Turkey  can  put  into  the  field  from 
r>00,000  to  800,000  troops,  good  fight- 
ing .stock  but  indifferently  trained 
and  imperfectly  equipped. 

,    ,  ,    ,         One  serious  aspect  of 

Italy  and   the       rp      ,  •   ,  ... 

,,    '      „  1  urkish       participa- 

Ralkan  States        ,•  ■       i^u 

tion    in    the    war    on 

the  German  si(i(!  is  that  it  is  likely 

to  drag  in   Italy  and  all  the  Balkan 

states.  As  it  is  Greece  and   Italy  art; 

at  odds  over  Albania.  The  Greek  (iov- 

ernment  has  announced  its  intention 

of  occupying  northern  Epirus  for  the 

purpose  of  putting  a  stop  tf)  All)ania/i 

raids,  altho  holding  it  sulijc'ct  to  the 

later  decision  of  the  powers.  This  is 

the  territory  which  was  taken  by  the 

^ireek  forc(!s  in  the  Balkan  war  and 

relinquisher!    with    grd'at    reluctance 


when  the  powers  decided  that  it  must 
be  included  in  the  new  Albania.  A 
force  of  1200  Greek  troops  has  al- 
ready been  landed  at  Santi  Quad- 
rant!, which  gives  Greece  the  control 
of  both  sides  of  the  Corfu  channel. 
Not  far  above  this  on  the  same 
•coast  is  Avlona,  where  Italian  mar- 
ines have  occupied  both  the  town  and 
the  island  of  Saseno.  This  is  only 
about  forty  miles  from  the  Italian 
coast,  just  across  the  Strait  of  Otran- 
to,  and  Italy  has  long  had  aspira- 
tions for  territory  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  assumed  that 
Italy  as  the  only  neutral  among  the 
powers  which  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Albania  is  acting  in  be- 
half of  the  guardian  powers  in  tak- 
ing possession  of  Albanian  territory. 
The  Italian  Cabinet  has  resigned 
and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  ministry  less  peaceably 
disposed  than  that  of  Premier  Salan- 
dra. 

r-        •      *u    w  The      insurgent 

Carrying  the  War  4.  i    j   u 

.      ^. ,  .  movement  led  by 

into  Africa  r  ■      j.  4.    /-<   1 

Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Maritz  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  action  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which 
promptly  sent  a  force  under  Colonel 
Brits  to  the  northwest  part  of  Cape 
Province.  The  rebels  were  defeated 
with  consid(!rHble  loss  and  Colonel 
Maritz  wounded.  He  escMped  with 
the  remnants  of  his  band  into  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa,  leaving  their 
tents  and  stores  behind. 

This  defeat  did  not,  however,  put 
a  stop  to  the  Boer  revolt,  for  the 
movement  has  been  taken  up  by  two 
leaders  of  greater  prominence.  Gen- 
eral Christian  I)e  Wet,  the  most  for- 
midable of  th(!  (Miemies  of  (^.reat  lirit- 
!iin  in  the  Boer  war,  and  General 
P>(!yers,  who  was  commandant  of  the 
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THE    LOW-LYING  TERRAIN    OK    KLANDERS 
Here,    when    the    i.hotojfraph    wsis    taken,    three   .separate    actions    were    in     progress.    In   the  center  Anclotfen,   beint,'  shelled   by   the  Cermans,   is   on   fire. 
Ter.nonde,  on  the  left,  was  an  artillery  baae  from   which   the  Gernnans   were    shellinj?  Grembertfen,  an<l  a  cross-river  action   was  taking;  place  at  Balaere, 

on    the   right 


Union  Defense  Force  when  the  pres- 
ent war  broke  out  but  resigned  his 
commission  rather  than  invade  the 
German  possessions  in  Africa. 

Premier  Botha  has  taken  the  field 
in  person  with  a  commando  formed 
on  the  old  burgher  lines  and  overtak- 
ing General  Beyers'  men  routed  them 
and  took  eighty  prisoners. 

A  small  party  of  German  cavalry 
is  reported  to  have  crost  the  border 
into  Angola,  the  Portuguese  territory 
in  West  Africa  and  to  have  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Portuguese  soldiers. 
An  expeditionary  force  of  Portuguese 
left  Lisbon  on  September  10,  in  part 
on  British  transports,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Angola  or  the  invasion  of 
German  Southwest  Africa.  The  re- 
port that  there  are  25,000  Portuguese 
serving  with  the  Allies  in  France  has 
not  been  confirmed,  altho  the  Portu- 
guese Government  has  declared  its 
intention  to  furnish  such  aid  when- 
ever needed  in  accordance  with  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  treaty. 

The  Belgian  troops  are  reported  to 
have  defeated  the  Germans  in  an 
engagement  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Belgian 
Kongo. 

The  German 
The  War  on  the  Sea  cruiser  "Em- 
den,"  which  has 
been  preying  upon  British  commerce 
in  Indian  waters  and  has  sunk  or 
captured  more  than  twenty  ships 
since  the  war  began,  is  becoming 
bolder  and  on  October  28  she  entered 
a  fortified  British  port  in  the  day- 
time and  destroyed  a  Russian  and  a 
French  warship.  The  "Emden"  was 
disguised  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
and  fictitious  smokestack  and  she 
flew  the  Russian  flag  as  she  entered 
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the  harbor  of  Penang  by  the  south 
channel  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Approaching  the  Russian  cruiser 
"Zhemchug"  at  anchor  undergoing 
repairs,  the  "Emden"  launched  a  tor- 
pedo which  missed  its  aim,  then  an- 
other which  took  effect  and  sank  the 
vessel.  The  "Zhemchug"  replied  with 
her  guns,  but  not  having  up  steam 
was  not  able  to  maneuver.  Out  of  her 
crew  of  250  eighty-five  lost  their 
lives  and  112  were  wounded.  As  the 
"Emden"  past  out  thru  the  north 
channel  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca 
she  encountered  and  sank  the  French 
destroyer  "Mousquet." 

The  use  of  a  false  flag  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slipping  up  upon  an  enemy's 
vessel  is  a  permissible  ruse  under  the 
international  code  of  naval  warfare 
provided  the  ship  displays  her  true 
colors  before  firing  as  the  "Emden" 
did.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
"Zhemchug"  escaped  to  Manila  after 
the  Russian  defeat  in  the  Sea  of  Ja- 
pan and  was  there  interned  till  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  German  cruiser  "Geier"  ar- 
rived at  Honolulu  from  Kiao-chau  on 
October  15  and  two  weeks  later  was 
still  there.  A  Japanese  warship  has 
been  watching  for  her  just  outside 
the  three-mile  limit.  It  is  not  permis- 
sible for  a  belligerent  vessel  to  re- 
main in  a  neutral  port  longer  than 
necessary  for  coaling  and  repairs,  but 
Japan  has  so  far  made  no  official  pro- 
test. 

The  British  ships  have  been  mak- 
ing their  way  around  the  north  of 
Ireland,  believing  this  was  a  route 
safe  from  German  interference,  but 
the  sinking  of  the  freighter  "Man- 
chester Commerce"  twenty  miles 
north  of  Tory  Island  showed  that  the 
Germans  had  planted  a  mine  field  on 


the  northwest  coast.  Another  steamer 
was  sunk  north  of  Malin  Head. 

_  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  James  Lord,  of  the 
Colorado  s  Labor  Federation  of  La- 
Controversy  ^^^^  accompanied 
by  "Mother"  Jones,  the  strike  leader 
and  agitator,  had  a  talk  with  the 
President  last  week  and  urged  him 
to  close  the  mines  in  Colorado  if  the 
owners  should  persist  in  rejecting  the 
mediation  plan  which  the  strikers 
have  accepted  and  the  President  has 
approved.  He  said  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  had  authority  to  do  this.  It 
seemed  to  him,  also,  that  such  action 
would  be  more  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  miners  than  to  the  owners.  It  is 
said  that  he  asked  the  Attorney- 
General  for  an  opinion  as  to  his 
authority. 

Governor  Ammons,  of  Colorado, 
said  he  could  not  see  why  the  mines 
should  be  closed  at  a  time  when  the 
greatest  demand  for  coal  was  begin- 
ning to  be  shown.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Federal  troops  could  safely  be  with- 
drawn. The  president  of  the  leading 
company  asserted  that  the  mines 
were  employing  11,000  men,  with 
whom  the  owners  had  no  controversy, 
and  that  there  were  less  than  1000  of 
the  strikers  in  the  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  president  of  the  miners' 
union  said  that  8000  were  drawing 
relief;  that  the  companies  and  the 
state  authorities  were  recruiting  the 
militia  from  strike-breakers  and 
mine  guards,  and  that  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  would  be  followed  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  labor  war. 

On  the  30th,  the  President's  secre- 
tary said:  "It  is  not  true  that  the 
President  has  in  contemplation  any 
plan  for  the  closing  of  the  mines  in 
Colorado." 
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EAST   PRUSSIA— WHERE   HEAVY   GUNS   ARE   WHITE   ELEPHANTS 

In    this    marsh    and    lake   country    much    fighting    between    Germans    and     Russians  has  taken  place.  The  roads  between  the  many  lakes  are  few  and 

treacherous.    Boers,    forest   and   water   cover  the   whole   region 


The  Convention 
in  Mexico 


After  the  arrival 
of  Zapata's  dele- 
gates and  the  re- 
turn of  the  committee  which  had 
been  sent  to  Carranza,  the  conven- 
tion at  Aguascalientes  took  up  its 
work  again.  The  twenty-eight  men 
who  came  from  Zapata  had  been 
met  at  Guadalupe  by  Villa,  who 
greeted  them  with  marked  cordial- 
ity. It  was  soon  to  appear  that  in 
the  convention  they  were  his  allies. 
But  they  were  not  needed  to  make  a 
majority  against  Carranza,  for  many 
of  the  First  Chief's  generals  no 
longer  gave  him  their  support.  There 
was  abundant  evidence  that  the  con- 
vention was  controlled  by  a  com- 
bination of  Zapata's  men,  Villa's 
representatives,  and  those  who  had 
turned  against  Carranza.  The  lat- 
ter's  message  was  read.  His  retire- 
ment, he  said,  must  be  conditioned 
upon  Villa's  resignation  and  retire- 
ment to  private  life,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Zapata,  who  should  turn  over 
his  command  to  a  general  named  by 
the  convention. 

It  was  not  expected  that  a  conven- 
tion controlled  in  the  interest  of 
Villa  and  Zapata  would  accept  these 
terms.  The  delegates  turned  from 
them  to  plans  for  a  distribution  of 
the  land  included  in  great  estates. 
The  platform  of  Zapata's  bandit 
army  has  been  the  plan  of  Ayala, 
adopted  in  November,  1I>11,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  that  calls 
for  virtual  confiscation.  It  was  de- 
fended in  the  convention  by  Zapata's 
men,  and  when  a  vote  was  takffn  all 
of  Villa's  representatives  supported 
it,  being  a  part,  of  a  decisive  major- 
ity. Several  articles  of  the  Ayala 
plan  were  formally  approved.  It 
would  give  the  great  estates  to  the 
"common  people,"  allowing  payment 


of  two-thirds  the  value  where  the 
titles  are  good,  and  calling  for  con- 
fiscation if  resistance  to  such  terms 
is  offered. 

The  final  action  of  the  convention 
cannot  be  satisfactory  to  Carranza. 
At  a  point  twenty  miles  from  Aguas- 
calientes he  has  placed  15,000  sol- 
diers of  his  army.  On  the  other  side, 
and  within  twenty-five  miles.  Villa 
has  18,000.  There  has  already  been 
a  collision  of  parts  of  these  two 
forces.  The  Carranza  men  were  rout- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  twenty  killed  and 
150  prisoners. 


Carranza 
and  Villa 


In    his    message    to    the 
convention,  Carranza  de- 


nounced both  Villa  and 
Zapata.  He  had  already  attacked 
Villa  in  a  remarkable  statement  sent 
to  Washington  by  Roberto  Pesquiera, 
his  personal  representative.  Villa's 
real  name,  he  said,  was  Doroteo 
Arango,  and  what  crimes  the  as- 
sumed name  was  designed  to  con- 
ceal he  did  not  know.  While  profess- 
ing friendship  for  the  United  States, 
Villa  had  been  threatening  to  invade 
this  country  and  to  conquer  it  "in  a 
few  months'  campaign."  He  was  now, 
Carranza  said,  assisted  by  Cientifi- 
cos  and  Huerta  men,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  "the  special  interests  that 
have  played  such  an  important  part 
in  American  politics  and  sustained 
the  corrupt  Administrations  of  the 
past,"  Accredited  representatives  of 
our  Covernment,  he  added,  had  sold 
out  to  Villa  and  were  working  s(!r- 
vilely  for  him.  lieference  was  her(! 
made  to  Consular  Agent  Carothers. 

A  plot  for  the  assassinatif)ri  of 
Villa  was  discf)vered.  Francesco  1. 
Mugia  confest  his  guilt  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Carf)th<;rs,  was  tried, 
sentenced  and  ftiit,  to  dfiath.  A  rcsfilu- 


tion  denouncing  the  conspiracy  and 
expressing  approval  of  the  execution 
of  Mugia  was  adopted  by  the  Aguas- 
calientes convention.  According  to  a 
report  from  Villa's  secretary,  Mugia 
said  he  had  been  commissioned  by 
General  Robelo,  Carranza's  chief  of 
police  at  the  capital,  and  paid  by 
General  Pablo  Gonzales.  The  latter, 
a  trusted  supporter  of  Carranza, 
says  the  story  is  false.  He  is  warmly 
defended  by  Carranza  himself.  Mu- 
gia fired  one  shot  at  Villa. 

In  a  reply  to  our  Government's 
request  for  guarantees  concerning 
taxes  at  Vera  Cruz  and  the  residents 
of  the  city,  Carranza  does  not  give 
them  but  asks  that  a  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  be  definite- 
ly fixed.  It  is  understood  that  until 
the  guarantees  are  given  the  troops 
will  remain.  He  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Aguascalientes  convention  to 
comply  with  the  request  from  Wash- 
ington. The  suspension  of  hostilities 
fit  Naco,  on  the  northern  border,  con- 
tinues, but  while  his  delegates  are 
attending  the  convention  which  or- 
dered an  armistice,  Zapata  has  per- 
mitted his  followers  to  fight  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  capital.  In  a  town 
'n  the  State  of  Jalisco,  the  churches 
were  recently  closed  and  the  priests 
expelled  by  the  Carranza  authori- 
ties. Whereupon  the  garrison  was 
attacked  by  the  p(K)j)le.  With  the  help 
of  reinforcements  the  uprising  was 
checked.  Many  of. the  civilians  were 
killed. 


Killed  in  a 
Coal  Mine 


In  a  mine  owned  by  the 
Franklin  Coal  and  Coke 


Company  and  situated 
about  a  mile  from  Royalton,  Illinois, 
51  miners  were  killed,  on  the  27th, 
by  an  explosion  of  gas.  Twenty  min- 
utes b('ff)r('  the  explftsion,  'VM\  miners 
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had  entered  the  mine  to  begin  the 
day's  work.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  recovered  with  great  difficulty, 
bec-auae  fire  prevented  the  rescuing 
parties  from  reaching  the  lower  lev- 
els. On  the  following  day  two  women 
whose  husbands  lost  their  lives  were 
found  dead  at  their  homes.  They  had 
not  committed  suicide,  but  hud  died 
of  grief  and  shoc-k.  For  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  they  had  waited 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  only  to 
learn  at  last  that  they  were  widows. 
On  the  day  of  the  explosion  the 
superintendent  of  the  mine  said  that 
he  was  unable  to  account  for  it,  as 
the  mine  had  been  worked  continu- 
ously and  no  gas  had  been  discov- 
ered. On  the  second  day,  however,  it 
became  known  that  in  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  explosion  the  mine  in- 
spector had  found  a  "pocket"  of  gas 
and  set  up  a  warning  notice.  This 
gas  was  ignited  in  the  morning  by  a 
miner's  lamp.  It  is  said  that  a  major- 
ity of  those  who  died  were  sacrificed 
by  a  reversal  of  the  air  pumps,  to 
save  the  285  who  escaped,  and  who 
were  in  parts  of  the  mine  at  some 
distance  from  the  "pocket"  of  gas. 


The  new  plan 
of  representa- 
tion for  nation- 
al conventions  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty which  was  submitted  to  state  con- 


Republican  Conven- 
tion Delegates 


/'aul  Thompson 

GERMAN   SHOOTING   AT   RHEIMS 
This   factory  chimney   was  pierced  by  a  German 
shell.    The    British    photograph    dealer's    caption 
shows  a  quaint  animus:  "This  was  probably  taken 
fdi-  :i   cathedral   spire   by   the   Hunnish    Kunners" 


ventions  has  been  approved  by  the 
the  party  in  states  which  cast  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  Electoral 
College.  As  this  was  the  condition  atj- 
tached  to  the  proposition,  the  plan 
has  been  made  elleclive.  The  new 
basis  of  representation  will  reduce 
the  whole  number  of  delegates  by 
eighty-nine,  and  nearly  all  the  loss 
is  in  the  southern  states.  The  oicj 
plan,  based  upon  the  electoral  vole« 
of  each  state,  gave  excessive  repre- 
sentation in  states  where  the  number 
of  Republican  voters  was  small.  As  a 
member  of  the  national  committee 
said,  when  one  state  sends  a  delegate 
for  every  447  Republican  votes,  and 
another  a  delegate  for  every  ll,63Ji, 
a  change  is  required.  The  new  plan 
:s  based  in  part  upon  the  number  of 
Republican  votes  cast. 

The  losses  are  as  follows:  Ala- 
bama, 8;  Arkansas,  3;  Florida,  4; 
Georgia,  11;  Louisiana,  8;  Missis- 
sippi, 8;  New  York,  2;  North  Caro- 
lina, 3;  South  Carolina,  7;  Tennes- 
see, 3;  Texas,  16;  Virginia,  8;  Ha- 
waii, 4;  Porto  Rico,  2;  Philippine 
Islands,  2.  New  York  shows  the  only 
reduction  in  the  North.  Among  the 
states  which  voted  in  convention  for 
the  change  were  Arkansas,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  The 
only  state  thus  far  counted  against 
it  is  Texas,  the  number  of  whose 
delegates  is  reduced  from  40  to  24. 


From    the  Si  tv    York    Tribune 
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"TOMMY  ATKINS"  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

6Y  ALFRED  STEAD 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  INDEPEN  DENT   AT  THE  FRONT 
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IVE  me  a  British  army  and 
I  will  conquer  Europe,"  wrote 
the  great  Napoleon. 

When  one  sees  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  beating  the  German 
masses,  one  knows  the  great  fighter 
was  right.  In  or  out  of  the  trenches, 
marching  or  fighting,  bayonetting 
or  being  shelled  for  hours  at  a  time, 
the  British  Tommy  is  unique.  He  is 
cheerful,  full  of  good  spirits  and 
knows  what  he  is  doing. 

"You  cannot  wear  out  their  spir- 
its, even  if  you  walk  them  olT  their 
legs  .  .  .  they  will  crawl  some- 
how, anyhow,"  "they  will  never  stop." 
That  is  what  their  French  comrades 
think  of  our  men.  The  Germans  know 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  them. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  sol- 
dier has  to  do,  bar  fighting,  just  load 
yourself  up  with  all  his  kit,  put  on 
regulation  boots  and  walk  steadily 
some  fifteen  miles  a  day  for  a  week 
on  end — not  as  and  how  you  wish,  but 
as  some  one  else  wishes.  In  peaceful 
England  a  walk  of  fifteen  miles  is  a 
thing  to  talk  about,  without  any  sack 
on  the  back  or  rifle  or  ammunition. 
And  it  is  wonderful  what  a  soldier 
does  carry  on  active  service.  If  his 
load  did  not  balance  nicely  he  would 
never  be  able  to  carry  it 
at  all.  But  the  muscles  of 
the  British  army  are  de- 
veloped in  a  way  that 
makes  marching  with 
their  heavy  load  even 
preferable  to  marching 
unencumbered.  As  one 
man  put  it,  "When  we 
have  the  safety  of  Europe 
on  our  shoulders,  what 
does  it  matter  if  we  carry 
a  few  more  pounds?" 

The  British  army 
marches  much  more 
silently  than  do  the  Rus- 
sians, for  instance,  at 
least  in  war  time.  There 
is  .Home  whistling,  but 
little  singing.  The  won- 
derful songs  of  the  Rus- 
sian regiments  are  things 
apart;  no  other  army  can 
compete  with  them. 

The  Germans  sing,  bu' 
nobody  sings  much  dur- 
ing war  marches.  These 
are  generally  carried  out 
at  nij^ht  and  in  the  ut- 
mwt  silence.  You  may 
meet  masses  of  shadowy 
forms  in  regular  column 
suddenly  emerging  from 
the  darkness  and  hear 
nothing  but  the  thud, 
thud  of  their  feet  as  they 


Hkjwii.  Brothers 

THE   BADGE   ALL   TOMMIES   WEAR 

An  identification  tag  bearing  the  soldier's  name 

and  number  is  always  worn 

go  along  to  take  up  a  new  position 
in  the  battle  line. 

Once  near  the  firing  line  Tommy 
Atkins  is  principally  in  and  out  of 
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trenches.  He  has  to  be  and  remain 
alive — for  this  is  an  artillery  war. 
The  voluntary  service  system  does 
make  real  soldiers,  intelligent  and 
bright-eyed,  hard  to  beat,  easy  to 
lead  to  victory.  But  when  one  sees 
Tommy  at  work  in  the  field  one  is  in- 
clined to  think  he  should  be  called 
Thomas  at  least,  he  is  so  grown  up. 
And  yet  with  it  all  he  remains  young; 
even  the  most  veteran  N.  C.  0.  has  a 
fount  of  youth. 

"The  army  is  always  smiling  and 
always  washing,"  that  is  what  the 
French  population  say.  The  smile 
may  be  a  little  more  grim  after  a 
long  retreat  or  when  the  nerves  are 
on  edge  after  days  and  nights  un- 
relieved in  the  trenches,  but  it  is 
there  all  the  same.  And  water  and 
soap  are  the  first  things  asked  for 
when  a  column  arrives  in  a  village. 

I  have  often  seen  crowds  of  men 
surrounding  a  local  barber's,  clamor- 
ing to  be  shaved,  and  the  good  bar- 
ber, often  just  back  in  his  pillaged 
house,  unable  to  find  any  of  his  tools, 
nearly  distracted  with  emotion  and 
excitement.  He  has  to  work  for  his 
money,  too,  because  campaigning 
brings  out  good,  stubborn  beards. 
The  army  razors  are  somewhat  be- 
low par,  "dragging  it  off" 
rather  than  cutting.  But 
they  are  used  all  the 
same.  In  the  trenches 
under  heavy  shell  fire  it 
is  customary  to  see  men 
shaving — using  anything 
for  a  mirror,  a  pail  of 
water,  a  bit  of  a  petrol 
can.  That  is  in  the  deep 
trenches,  where  troops 
have  time  on  their  hands. 
For  there  are  trenches 
and  trenches,  just  as 
there  are  hovels  and  pal- 
aces. 

In  every  fight  the  in- 
fantry makes  itself  little 
local  trenches,  to  cover 
the  head;  not  easy  work 
this  to  grub  up  enough 
soil  often  hard  as  rock  ly- 
ing fiat  on  your  stomach. 
Then  there  are  the 
more  serious  continuous 
trenches,  which  are  often 
the  outcome  of  the  pre- 
liminary work,  if  the 
troops  have  to  dig  them- 
selves in  pending  night- 
fall. These  are  not  much 
Mhclt(!r  against  shell  fire 
or  shrai)ii(!l,  but  the  pala- 
tial trenchers  are  tho.se 
which  now  line  the  l)iinks 
of    many    French     rivers, 
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permanent  trenches  six  feet  deep, 
half  covered  in,  practically  bomb 
proof,  with  a  ledge  on  which  a 
wearied  man  can  sleep.  In  some  of 
the  German  trenches,  prepared  be- 
forehand, there  were  rooms  for  the 
othcers  dug  out,  and  furnished  with 
pillaged  furniture,  even  a  candelabra 
was  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 

The  wet  is  the  greatest  discomfort 
in  these  trenches  and  that  despite 
the  gutters  made  to  carry  water 
away.  The  trenches  may  be  good,  but 
life  in  them  under  heavy  shell  fire  is 
apt  to  be  monotonous.  It  is  all  right 
to  be  a  mole,  but  it  is  a  little  wearing 
after  the  first  few  days.  The  troops 
remain  day  after  day  in  the  trenches 
with  hardly  a  sign  of  the  enemy, 
waiting,  just  waiting. 

Everything  possible  is  done  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  upon  the  men.  As  one 
miner  who  had  been  in  more  than 
one  accident  in  a  coal  mine  put  it, 
"we  are  waiting  all  the  time  for  the 
roof  to  fall  in  or  the  coal  damp  to 
fire."  It  needs  all  the  noted  phlegm 
of  the  British  Tommy  to  stand  up. 
The  supplies  of  food  and  tobacco  are 
brought  up  with  unfailing  regular- 
ity; the  army  newspaper  and  others 
are  distributed,  letters  come  and  go 
— the  latter  perfunctorily  censored 
sometimes,  because  it  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult for  the  censor  to  read  closely 
with  heavy  shells  bursting  overhead 
and  around — and  the  men's  families 
must  have  news.  But  when  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done,  there 
remain  long  hours  in  which  the  men 
can  only  sit  and  talk  and  talk,  while 
over  their  heads  flies  a  constant 
stream  of  shells. 

The  humor  which  develops  in  these 
human  rabbit  warrens  is  wonderful. 
New  games  are  played,  often  under 
difficulties.  It  is  more  difficult  play- 
ing shove  halfpenny  along  an  earth- 


en uncertain  ledge  than  a  table  in 
the  village  institute,  but  the  chances 
are  the  same  for  all.  Packs  of  cards 
would  need  to  be  of  resisting  metal 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear — nap  is 
the  favorite  game,  but  sometimes  one 
or  more  cards  go  astray  and  then  new 
and  strange  variants  of  the  game 
"according  to  Cavendish"  are  devel- 
oped. 

I  remember  one  trench  being  furi- 
ous and  bitter  because  one  of  their 
number  had  gone  on  a  sortie  with 
the  ace  of  clubs  on  him,  and  never 
came  back — "the  only  ace  we  had  left 
in  the  pack,  too."  I  saw  the  truant 
two  days  later.  Alas,  he  had  no  use 
for  the  ace  of  clubs,  nor  for  any  pack 
of  cards — he  was  lying  blown  to  bits 
by  a  German  shell. 

I  asked  one  man  what  the  soldiers 
did  all  day  in  the  trenches.  "We  talk 
about  home  and  wonder  what  the 
Fleet  is  doing."  What  an  epitome  of 
England!  Can  we  not  imagine  the 
stories  of  village  friends,  of  sweet- 
hearts— and  the  efforts  of  those  with 
more  nimble  imagination  not  to  be 
left  behind  in  the  the  race  of  gossip? 
But  the  Fleet  always  is  asked  after 
— many  of  the  men  have  friends  on 
board  one  or  other  of  the  vessels — 
all  expect  it  to  smash  the  German 
Fleet  when  it  comes  out.  "But  the 
beggars  stay  in  their  trenches  on  the 
sea,  just  like  they  do  here  on  land," 
as  one  Tommy  put  it.  A  crack  marks- 
man he  was,  and  had  been  under  shell 
fire  for  days  without  seeing  anything 
to  loose  off  at. 

That  is  the  maddening  thing  of  it, 
to  do  and  die  and  never  have  a  chance 
of  getting  your  own  back.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  gunners,  they  do 
see  something  and  can  believe  they 
are  doing  damage,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate infantry  are  denied  that  priv- 
ilege. 


An  infantry  attack  l)y  the  enemy 
is  a  godsend ;  the  word  past  down  by 
the  observers  that  the  German  infan- 
try is  on  the  move,  is  like  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  the  barracks  of  an 
Irish  regiment.  Wild  excitement  fills 
the  trench — all  the  emotion  of  days 
of  shelling  are  to  be  released.  Care- 
ful aim  is  taken — "when  you  really 
have  a  chance,  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
miss  it," — and  bets  are  made  as  to 
the  number  of  soldiers  brought  down. 

There  is  no  animus;  it  is  just  re- 
lief. Often  when  the  Germans  used 
to  advance  in  close  formation  and  be 
mowed  down  again  and  again,  there 
was  actual  pity  for  them  in  the 
trenches.  "1  suppose  we  must  let 
them  have  it  again,"  remarked  a  first 
class  shot  at  his  loophole,  as  the  shat- 
tered Germans  came  on  again,  game 
but  terribly  cut  about.  And  they  did 
"let  them  have  it,"  for  that  is  the 
only  way  to  finish  this  war. 

Bayonet  charges  are  rare  and  only 
the  envied  few  really  get  this  chance. 
A  bayonet  charge  is  the  only  real 
survival  of  old  hand  to  hand  warfare, 
in  which  the  real  joy  of  fighting 
comes  to  the  surface.  The  rest  of 
modern  warfare  is  just  digging  your- 
self in,  being  shelled,  and  night 
marching  in  order  to  outflank  the 
enemy.  Much  of  the  time  the  infan- 
try are  protecting  the  guns,  and  get 
the  full  benefit  of  shell  fire  because 
the  guns  always  attract  guns.  And 
sometimes  when  the  opposing  trench- 
es have  crept  nearer  and  nearer  and 
an  attack  with  the  bayonet  is  possi- 
ble, they  find,  as  a  Scottish  Borderer 
said,  "there  are  not  enough  of  them 
left  to  make  the  charge." 

The  French  troops  and  especially 
the  Africans,  are  much  more  restive 
in  the  trenches.  Many  times  a  Zouave 
regiment  or  Senegalese  troops  have 
taken  matters  in  their  own  hands  af- 
ter a  few  hours'  shelling  and  "gone 
for"  the  enemy,  only  to  suffer  terrible 
losses. 

In  the  trenches  there  is  none  of 
the  comfortable  ease  and  leisure 
which  marked  life  in  the  blockhouses 
in  South  Africa.  There  it  was  possi- 
ble, with  your  stores  list  before  you, 
to  indulge  in  the  game  of  seeing  how 
much  you  could  purchase  for  a  given 
sum — having  neither  money  nor 
means  of  reaching  the  stores.  This 
was  a  good  rival  to  the  excitement  of 
working  out  quickest  times  between 
two  railway  points  in  the  British 
Isles  with  a  Bradshaw.  In  this  war 
there  is  none  of  that  possible.  Shells 
are  too  frequent,  things  are  apt  to 
be  too  rushed. 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  details 
become  of  importance.  In  one  trench, 
where  a  German  sharpshooter  regu- 
larly opened  the  day  with  a  shot  thru 
a  certain  loophole,  the  trench  amused 
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itself  by  ensuring  being  waked  up 
for  the  fighting  by  hanging  a  strip 
of  metal  back  of  the  loophole.  The 
clang  of  bullet  on  metal  woke  them 
up — an  alarm  clock  "made  in  Ger- 
many." "It  is  more  pleasant  than  long 
marches,"  writes  a  private  in  his 
diary  of  life  in  the  trenches.  "One 
would  finish  by  becoming  accustomed 
to  this  existence  if  the  corpses  of 
men  and  horses  did  not  smell  so  bad- 
ly, and  if  the  flies  did  not  multiply 
so  rapidly.  .  .  .  We  could  not  sleep 
because  we  were  too  wet,  but  plenty 
are  worse  off  than  we.  .  .  .  All 
night  long  there  are  shells  every  ten 
minutes,  so  that  no  sleep  is  possible. 
When  it  rains  in  torrents  we  can  have 
no  fire.  Afterward  we  cook  tea  and 
tinned  food  with  rainwater  .  .  . 
sometimes  on  our  knees  for  hours 
.  .  .  Very  grateful  for  rum  served 
out  at  night;  nothing  warms  so  well 
and  we  need  it.  .  .  .  At  800  to  1000 
yards  we  can  see  the  heavy  works 
hiding  the  German  lines.  .  .  .  To- 
day I  had  my  first  shot,  a  German  in 
a  tree.  I  made  no  mistake." 

And  so  it  goes.  There  is  no  repin- 
ing, some  grumbling,  but  not  much. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  fear 
there  is,  how  fatalistic  everyone  be- 
comes under  fire.  Bravery  has  become 
a  habit;  nobody  thinks  to  be  agitated 
at  shells  and  bullets.  Friends  and  pals 
are  killed  close  by  and  there  is  not 
much  more  comment  than  "Bill's 
gone." 

"The  only  time  when  anyone  can 
be  afraid,"  said  another  man,  "is 
when  we  are  far  off  from  the  Ger- 
mans. When  we  are  near  we  are  too 
busy  and  too  keen  to  fight." 

Dead  bodie.s  call  for  small  comment 
among  those  in  a  firing  line;  only 
those  in  curiou.s  attitudes  are  re- 
marked .  .  .  There  are  so  many 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  have  always  been  so  many. 

If  there  is  indifference  to  the  dead 
there  is  wonderful  devotion  to  the 
wounded.  V.  C.'s  are  won  or  deserved 
every  day,  almost  every  hour.  Men 
will  do  the  most  astonishingly  brave 
things  for  wounded  pals  or  officers. 
"In  humanity  there  is  no  rank,"  as  a 
British  officer  said  to  his  men  in  the 
initial  retreat.  "We  have  only  one 
rank — that  of  British  soldiers." 

The  spirit  of  the  men  may  be  seen 
by  this  extract  from  an  officer's  let- 
ter: "Our  little  trumpeter  came  back 
after  the  rharge  with  a  German  hel- 
met on  his  head,  wild  with  excite- 
ment, crying,  'I've  got  it.'  He  is  an 
extraordinarily  brave  boy." 

The  Jiritish  soldier  like.s  his  meals; 
he  would  like  his  F^eer,  but  aw  one  put 
it,  "The  Germans  have  drunk  it  all. 
What  wouldn't  I  give  to  have  a  'pub' 
'round  the  corner."  In  the  advanced 
trencher   under  heavy  fire  it  i.H   im- 


possible to  have  hot  food.  Brave  men 
of  the  A.  S.  C.  dash  up  and  bring 
tinned  food  .  .  .  sometimes  the 
men  have  to  fall  back  on  their  emer- 
gency rations.  These  are  good,  but  do 
not  compare,  in  the  men's  minds, 
with  a  good  hot  meal.  This  he  gets 
whenever  he  can.  And  what  memories 
I  have  of  a  stew  prepared  by  an 
Army  Service  man  of  bully  beef,  to- 
matoes and  potatoes,  eaten  hot  from 
the  billy  in  which  it  was  cooked. 
Frozen  mutton  and  beef  are  welcome 
variants  to  bully  beef. 

On  the  march  tinned  meats  are  the 
rule  and  one  can  follow  a  British 
army  by  the  trail  of  opened  tins  left 
behind;  the  German  trail  is  bottles. 
Jam  and  biscuits  are  much  eaten — in 
some  of  the  villages  of  France  there 
are  stores  of  these  commodities,  left 
in  rapid  marches,  which  will  last  the 
thrifty  housewife  for  months  and 
leave  her  with  a  taste  for  British 
jams. 


In  the  Park  Lane  trenches,  food 
comes  so  regularly  that  the  men  are 
grumbling  if  there  is  any  delay.  In 
one  trench  under  heavy  fire  a  High- 
lander was  very  voluble  in  his  dis- 
approval of  an  hour's  delay  in  his 
morning  meal. 

"I  do  not  mind  being  shot,"  he 
said,  "nor  shelled,  but  I  do  not  like 
going  without  my  breakfast!"  A  very 
good  comm.entary  upon  the  regular 
efficiency  of  the  supply  columns. 

In  Africa  we  had  the  "greatest 
transport  office  since  Noah";  here  in 
France  there  are  the  most  efficient 
commissariat  officers  since  quail  and 
manna  came  from  the  skies  to  feed 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert. 
It  has  made  possible  British  vic- 
tories, it  is  the  strength  of  the  army 
above  other  armies.  If  victories  are 
won  on  full  stomachs,  then  the  Brit- 
ish army  has  a  good  chance.  For  it  is 
a  standing  joke  in  the  trenches  that 
the  Germans  are  starved — many  have 
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been,  altho  now  there  seema  some 
question  as  to  whether  these  were 
not  outposts  and  outlying  bodies*  left 
out  of  range  of  food  supply. 

To  catch  a  Clerman,  Tommy  has  an 
excellent  recipe.  "Go  outside  a  wood 
with  some  toasted  cheese  on  the 
bayonet,  whistle  "God  Save  the  King" 
— first  one  will  come  out  to  see  if  it 
is  really  British  soldiers  and  not 
French,  then  he  brings  out  the  rest." 
It  is  certain  that  the  Germans  for 
all  their  hatred  of  our  country  prefer 
to  be  prisoners  of  the  British  Tommy 
than  of  the  French  troops.  They  are 
well  treated — some  think  too  well — 
it  is  probably  a  survival  of  the  old 
idea  in  niltive  warfare,  that  good 
treatment  of  prisoners  leads  to  more 
rapid  surrenders,  but  I  doubt  wheth- 
er it  works  here. 

When  Tommy  is  able  to  leave  the 
trenches  he  indulges  in  football  be- 
hind the  lines.  This  led  to  the  amus- 
ing report  of  a  (ierman  air  scout  that 
there  was  great  confusion  in  the 
British  army,  men  running  about  in 
all  directions,  evidently  a  panic. 
Every  opportunity  is  seized  for  foot- 
ball, and  a  ball  is  one  of  the  most 
treasured  possessions  of  a  regiment. 
Scratch  matches  are  got  up,  and  be- 
fore the  war  is  over  we  shall  proba- 
bly have  an  army  challenge  being 
competed  for  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  ditticulty  is,  however,  as  one  foot- 
ball devotee  explained,  that  "you  can 
never  count  on  getting  your  team  to- 
gether—only the  other  day  I  was 
talking  to  four  of  our  best  men  when 
bang  came  a  big  shell  and  when  I 
picked  myself  up  I  couldn't  see  a 
trace  of  them — blown  to  atoms  like 
that." 

Football  is  difficult  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  think  of  the  spirit 
which  makes  football  possible! 
Another  amusement,  or  sport 
rather,  is  the  finding  of  spies. 
Some  of  these  go  even  into 
the    trenches.    One    day    a 
sergeant   major   saw   what 
looked  like  a  British  officer 
in  the  trenches,  talking  to 
the  men,  giving  them  cig- 
arettes, etc.  Not  recogniz- 
ing him  as  one  of  the  regiment,  he 
called    his    officers.    The    man    was 
found  to  be  a  spy,  with  a  French 
uniform    under    his    British    great 
coat. 

He  was  shot  at  once — 
there  are  no  delays  in  the 
field  and  in  the  trenches 
the  men  may  often  be 
heard  discussing  with  won- 
der the  fact  that  in  Eng- 
land thousands  of  potential 
spies  are  allowed  to  go  and 
come  as  they  please,  with 
at  worst  only  a  few 
months'    imprisonment    to 


fear.  There,  spies  are  shot;  Vif  we 
weren't  so  busy,  we  would  do  worse," 
said  one  man  who  had  just  taken  his 
share  in  a  firing  party. 

Ever  and  again,  in  the  trenches, 
one  is  struck  by  the  fatalism  of  the 
soldier;  even  chaplains  and  Salvation 
Army  men  with  the  troops  become 
fatalists  while  losing  none  of  their 
power  to  comfort.  iVlahomet  knew 
what  he  was  about  when  he  made  his 
religion  for  his  lighting  men;  now 
the  fighting  men  have  made  a  reli- 
gion very  similar  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Koran  for  themselves,  molded 
and  thought  out  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
guns,  the  shriek  of  the  shells,  the 
whistle  of  the  bullet. 

Tommy  in  the  trenches  has  little 
to  do  with  his  French  comrades;  for 
a  considerable  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  never  saw  them;  now 
they  are  always  somewhere  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  In  modern  war- 
fare, in  the  trenches  especially,  one's 
view  is  strictly  limited.  But  when 
behind  the  lines  or  in  the  way  up  and 
down,  Tommy  makes  himself  quite 
at  home  with  all  the  world.  The  pop- 
ulation of  France  admire  him,  they 
try  to  spoil  him.  Nothing  is  too  good 
for  him.  His  baths  and  his  shaves 
are  going  to  make  life  much  harder 
in  the  future  for  Frenchmen. 

"Why  do  you  not  get  shaved  like  a 
British  soldier?"  their  womenkind 
ask  them  now.  There  should  be  a 
boom  in  razors  after 
the  war! 


International    .Sews 

TOMMY    MAKES    FRIRNPS   IN    FRANCE 


With  all  his  qualities  the  British 
soldier  is  not  a  linguist,  and  so  there 
is  growing  up  a  sort  of  i'igeon  Eng- 
lish for  use  in  France,  or  as  one  of- 
ficer put  it,  the  British  army  is 
speaking  "Frenglish,"  a  new  lan- 
guage, the  golden  bridge  between  al- 
lied armies.  The  African  troops  of 
the  French  are  the  source  of  much 
amusement  to  our  Tommies  because 
of  their  colored  uniforms,  while  he 
admires  their  courage  if  slightly 
contemptuous  of  their  methods  of 
lighting.  "Colored  fellows  in  Turkish 
Delight  Hats  and  big  trousers  from 
Morocco,"  as  one  man  put  it,  adding, 
"they  fight  in  lumps  like  the  Ger- 
mans." 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  fighting  line 
Tommy  sees  little  of  the  French 
pion-irion,  with  his  red  trousers,  blue 
coat  and  indomitable  courage  and 
rare  dash — but  he  knows  and  likes 
him  in  hospital  or  in  the  streets. 
Never  any  fear  of  disputes  or  brawls 
such  as  occur  between  Prussians  and 
Bavarians  in  the  enemy's  ranks. 
There  mutual  admiration  and  com- 
prehension of  the  task  before  them 
knit  firmly  together  the  soldiers  of 
the  two  lands. 

The  Indian  troops,  les  Hindous,  as 
the  French  call  them,  rapidly  ousted 
the  African  troops  from  the  first 
place  in  the  French  hearts.  For  are 
they  not  come  from  afar  to  be  the 
saviors  of  France? 

After  the  first  month  Tommy  be- 
gan to  find  that  the  spreading  belief 
in  his  mission  "to  save  France"  be- 
gan to  lead  to  demonstrations  of  af- 
fection   embarrassing    to    a    sober- 
minded    British    soldier.    The    only 
grievance  against  the  French  which 
he  has  is  their  tobacco.  There  are  no 
"Woodbines,"  that  fag  beloved  above 
all  others  by  the  British  army,  to  be 
had  in  France.  And  as  for  French  to- 
bacco, altho  it  is  smoked,  it 
is   not   the   same  thing.    "I 
never  could  like  it;  it  is  too 
much  like  kissing  one's 
own  sister,  no  taste  to 
it."  But  soon  doubtless 
"Woodbines"  will  be  ob- 
tainable and  then  all  will 
be    wonderful — the    last 
cloud  removed,  and  then 
if  there  would  only  be  a 
little  less  trenches  and  a 
lot   more  hand  to  hand 
fighting.  Tommy  will  be 
in  his  element.  For  Tom- 
my   is   a   fighting   man. 
and  a  good-natured  one 
as  well. 

He  is  a  fine  man,  and 
everybody  says  so;  he 
knows  it  himself  and  in 
that  knowledge  lies  se- 
curity for  the  British 
Empire. 


THE    DIRECT   VISION    OF   GOD 

WHAT   I  BELIEVE  AND  WHY- FOURTEENTH   PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM   HAYES  WARD 


THE  evidences  from  God  drawn 
from  nature,  from  matter,  life 
and  mind,  the  things  visible 
to   us    and    experienced   by   us,    are 
those  that  appealed  to  the  author  of 
the  biblical  poem  which  summoned 
all  the  forces   of  nature,  the  light- 
ning and  the  cloud,   Orion  and  the 
Pleiades,  the  horse  that  snuffeth  the 
battle  afar  off.  Behemoth  and  Levia- 
than,   to   testify    of   God,    and   who 
asked,  "Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these 
that    the    hand    of    the    Lord    has 
wrought  this?"  It  was  to  this  argu- 
ment that  Paul  looked  when  he  said : 
"The  invisible  things  of  him  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  perceived  thru  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  everlasting 
power  and  divinity."  These  are  the 
arguments  which  have  convinced  the 
world,  and  on  which  I  would  chiefly 
depend.  They  are  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  if,  as  has  usually  been 
believed,    God    made    the    universe, 
marks  of  his  handiwork  will  be  visi- 
ble. They  do  not  command  utter  con- 
viction as  does  a  mathematical  dem- 
onstration,   nor   as    would    a    direct 
vision  of  God,  such  as  we  are  told 
was    granted    to    Moses.    But   there 
have  been,  and  still  are,  not  a  few 
who  do  not  need  and  may  properly 
disdain    arguments    and    proofs   for 
the   existence   of   God   because   they 
have,  they  believe,  seen  him  in  their 
souls  as  truly  as  Moses  saw  him  on 
the  mount. 

But  does  it  follow  because  one 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  recog- 
nize the  consciousness  of  God,  that 
he  cannot  have  any  comfort  in 
prayer,  nor  any  assurance  that  God 
is  present  with  him  to  hear  and  an- 
swer? Certainly  he  can.  Faith  is  not 
sight,  but  it  is  the  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  proving  of 
things  not  seen.  One  can  believe  in 
an  invisible  God,  in  his  presence,  in 
the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  in  guid- 
ance and  inspiration.  That  is  the  les- 
son of  the  whole  eleventh  chapter  of 
Hebrews.  Such  faith  can  give  peace 
and  even  joy  in  him  whom  not 
having  seen  we  love;  in  whom  tho 
now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing  we 
rejoice  grf;atly  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory:  receiving  the  end 
of  our  faith,  even  the  .salvation  of 
our  souls. 

If  direct  vision  were  generally 
given  no  other  evidence  would  be 
needed.  But  it  is  given  to  compara- 
tively few  of  us.  I  have  never  had  it, 
and  in  my  younger  days  I  used  to 
wek  and  pray  for  it.  It  did  not  come, 
and  f  gave  up  the  effort,  believing 
th;i'  if  God  wanted  me  to  have  it  he 


was  good  enough  to  give  it  without 
my  straining  further  in  prayer  for 
it.  But  others  say  they  have  it,  and 
if  their  testimony  is  to  be  accepted 
that  ends  the  matter.  But  that  needs 
consideration,  for  there  are  chances 
of  error.  Meanwhile  we  hear  the 
common  petition  in  the  pulpit  and 
prayer-meeting  that  we  may  be  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  God  in  our 
hearts.  I  never  make  that  prayer. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD 

What  is  it  to  be  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  God?  It  is  not  to  have 
faith  in  God,  to  believe  he  is  present 
with  us  by  his  Spirit  in  our  souls 
helping  our  infirmities  and  answer- 
ing our  prayers.  Faith  is  not  sight. 
But  consciousness  of  God  is  to  feel 
in  the  soul  such  a  touch  of  his  action 
on  the  soul  that  one  will  know  that 
it  is  not  the  working  of  his  own  im- 
agination, but  an  external  appulse, 
as  surely  external  as  when  we  know 
that  a  friend  is  seen  or  heard.  It  is 
something  more  and  other  than  feel- 
ing happy  or  exalted.  It  is  the  soul 
hearing  the  voice  which  we  know  is 
not  our  voice  but  God's  voice. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  com- 
mon experience,  not  nearly  so  com- 
mon as  is  a  peaceful  reliance,  trust, 
in  the  goodness  of  God.  When  it  is 
found  it  is  evidential;  but  is  it  really 
found? 

The  seeking  and  finding  of  such 
spiritual  experiences  is  what  is  called 
mysticism,  and  theology  has  made 
much  of  them  of  late.  In  past  times 
it  has  taken  the  form,  very  much,  of 
the  eff"ort  to  identify  one's  self  with, 
to  sink  one's  self  in,  the  infinity  of 
God.  This  is  not  an  active  but  a  pas- 
sive form  of  religion,  and  has  had  its 
widest  vogue  in  the  Hindu  Yof/a,  in 
which  absorption  in  God  induces  in- 
difl"erence  to  the  world  and  asceti- 
cism. The  more  usual  form  of  mys- 
ticism is  that  which  is  less  tending 
to  Pantheism,  and  seeks  to  know  God 
as  one  knows  his  neighbor,  by  recog- 
nizing God  in  his  assured  presence 
in  the  soul. 

THE   CHECK    OF   REASON 

While  such  a  consciousness  of 
God  is  evidence  enough  of  God  to 
him  who  believes  he  has  it,  it  can 
he  no  evidence  to  one  who  does  not 
feel  it,  and  who  thinks  the  suljject 
of  it  is  mistaken  and  has  fimply 
imagined  that  a  re.sponse  had  come 
from  God  to  his  desires.  In  drojims 
anfl  in  insanity  alike  one  imagines 
what  is  not  true,  and  there  i.s  with 
many  an  imaginative  soul  a  stage 
midway   between   the  two.   We  have 


had  multitudes  of  cases  in  revivals 
of  those  who,  after  much  excite- 
ment, have  sought  and  found,  they 
believed,  the  positive,  recognized 
voice  of  God  forgiving  their  sins, 
and  they  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  Just  as  much 
the  American  Indian  goes  into  the 
forest  and  fasts  for  days  and  nights 
till  he  has  his  response  from  the 
Great  Spirit.  Indeed,  such  experi- 
ences are  most  frequent  with  those, 
whether  ignorant  or  cultivated,  who 
have  less  of  the  rationalizing  nature 
and  more  of  the  imaginative  tem- 
perament. I  am  very  suspicious  of 
such  supposed  experiences.  I  am 
myself  a  complete  rationalist  in  my 
religious  faith,  and  desire  to  believe 
nothing  that  I  do  not  understand 
and  find  a  good  reason  for.  One  of 
my  valued  friends  was  a  clergyman 
who  in  his  old  age  developed  the 
power  of  recognizing  the  response 
from  God,  and  equally  from  his  de- 
ceased wife,  with  whom  he  talked 
freely  at  night  and  whom  he  con- 
sulted on  various  personal  matters. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  her  presence. 
I  doubted;  and  equally  I  doubt  in 
the  cases  of  those  who  have  this 
easily  responsive,  mystical  nature. 
I  do  not  envy  their  facile  assur- 
ance; I  would  rather  trust  cold,  sus- 
picious reason. 

I  suppose  religious  mysticism  is 
closely  allied  to  a  philosophical  ideal- 
ism which  reduces  even  reality  to 
thought.  The  world  is  God's  thought ; 
he  thought  it  into  existence.  All  we 
know  is  our  thinking.  We  can  think 
ourselves  apart  from  anything  mate- 
rial and  into  God.  So  in  a  new  sense 
the  world  passes  away  and  the  fash- 
ion thereof.  Hence  the  so-called  New 
Thought,  the  Christian  Science, 
Hindoo  swamis,  and  any  religious 
philosophy  which  can  think  suffer- 
ing and  sickness  out  of  reality  and 
God  in  us  and  us  in  God. 

COROLLARIES    OF    MYSTICISM 

The  assurance  of  the  existence  of 
God  which  comes  out  of  first  assum- 
ing God,  and  then  by  vigorous  will- 
ing convincing  one's  self  that  one 
has  a  conscious  experience  of  God, 
appears  to  me  an  abuse  of  reason 
and  a  fallacy,  and  may  be  danger- 
ous. By  its  claim  to  an  immediacy  of 
vision,  its  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
Source  of  all  being,  it  creates  a 
superior  class,  a  religious  aristoc- 
racy, above  the  rest  of  us  who  can 
reach  no  higher  than  loving  submis- 
Hion  and  obedience  to  the  Heavenly 
P'athor,  and  with  it  have  often  come 
strange  delusions  to  believe  a  lie. 
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Ciouely  allied  to  thus  mysticism,  if 
not  identical  with  it  under  a  differ- 
ent name,  is  the  teaching  of  the  im- 
manence of  Clod,  with  its  certain 
assurance,  direct  and  unmistakable, 
of  the  existence  of  God.  Yet  under 
the  teaching  of  immanence  God  is 
assumed  as  the  substratum  of  all 
that  is,  the  supporter  and  active 
agent  in  all  nature,  and  particularly 
in  the  soul  of  man,  so  that  in  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in 
a  very  literal  sense.  1  have  heard 
intelligent  people  use  its  language 
and  defend  it  when  all  they  really 
meant  by  immanence  was  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  omnipresence  and 
providence.  Yet  one  can  persuade 
himself  in  using  its  language  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  reached  a  real 
personal  touch  of  his  spirit  with 
God.  To  me  all  this  has  no  evidential 
value,  and  it  is  mainly,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  an  assumption  rather 
than  an  experience. 

1  can  see  that  the  assumption  of 
the  immanence  of  God  in  one's  self 
and  in  nature  may  give  comfort  to 
certain  souls  who  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  a  fragment  of 
God,  like  a  little  island  peak  rising 
out  of  a  vast,  invisible,  submarine 
mountain  range.  In  such  presumed 
immanence,  or  idealistic  monism,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  there  may 
such  a  relation  with  God  be  assumed 
or  imagined  that  the  individual  may 
seem  to  recognize  somehow  that 
larger  something  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  It  is  beautiful  thus  to  discover 
one's  self  to  be  a  little  uprush  or 
outburst  of  God.  But  what  of  the 
criminal  man?  It  seems  profane — it 
is  nothing  less  than  profane  to  think 
of  a  criminal  as  a  small  disfigure- 
ment appearing  on  the  visage  of 
God.  But  what  else  is  he? 

THE    CONSCIOUSNESS    OF   GOD 

There  are  many  who  would  say 
that  consciousness  of  God  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  God.  Then  the 
great  multitude  who  have  no  such 
consciousness  can  have  no  proof. 
Consciousness  would  be  for  the  indi- 
vidual the  final,  conclusive  proof.  I 
never  could  cheat  myself  into  feeling 
it.  We  must  remember  what  such 
consciousness  is.  It  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  you  apprehend,  feel,  grasp 
God  as  something  which  you  are 
sure  is  not  yourself,  which  touches 
you  from  the  outside;  just  as  when 
a  person  touches  you  you  recognize 
his  touch  as  something  exterior  to 
yourself,  or  when  you  hear  your 
friend's  voice  you  instantly  recog- 
nize its  otherness;  you  did  not  make 
that  sound,  it  came  to  you  from  the 
outside.  Now  I  have  never  felt  clear 
that  I  could  recognize  an  exterior 
stroke  appinging  on  my  mind  which 


1  instantly  perceived  was  not  of  my 
own  mind's  origination.  That  is 
what  I  mean  l)y  saying  that  I  have 
never  l>een  conscious  of  Ciod,  and  the 
great  multitude  of  common  people 
have  never  had  this  proof  of  God, 
i'nd  are  as  incapable  of  having  it  as 
1  am.  it  is  the  supposed  possession 
of  those  only  who  either  blunder  in 
terms,  or  who  simply  repeat  a  for- 
mula of  words  without  knowing 
their  meaning,  or  who  identify  their 
own  mental  processes  with  the  voice 
of  God,  or  who  are  a  geruiine  sort  of 
mystics  that  have  a  mentality  and  a 
reach  into  the  Infinite  above  and 
about  them  which  is  special  to  them 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
mortal  of  this  generation  of  objec- 
tive reality  and  rational  common 
sense.  Theirs  is  instinct  rather  than 
reason. 

So  I  have  no  interest  in  the  argu- 
ment of  consciousness,  consciousness 
of  a  perception,  which  is  itself  the 
direct  apprehension,  grasping,  laying 
hold  of  God,  and  which  needs  no 
other  argument.  That  the  world  begs 
for  argument  of  God  is  evidence  that 
the  world  has  no  consciousness  of 
God.  I  would  not  say  it  is  impossible 
that  any  one  should  have  immediate 
and  real  consciousness  of  God.  There 
may  be  rare  souls  which  have  trans- 
cendental and  transcendent  power. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  they  really  have  a  gift 
not  given  to  others.  I  know  that  im- 
agination plays  strange  tricks.  In 
some  perfectly  sane  children  imagi- 
nation is  next  to  reality.  And  there 
are  imaginative  people  who  see  vis- 
ions and  have  experiences  which  are 
purely  subjective,  but  which  to  them 
seem  objective.  I  shrink  from  much 
of  the  stock  phrases  in  religious  con- 
ferences and  prayer-meetings  about 
our  communion  with  God,  practising 
the  God-habit,  the  consciousness  of 
the  divine  presence,  which  would  be 
dangerous  and  fanatical,  if  it  were 
not  to  be  reduced,  and  practically  is 
reduced,  to  its  lowest  terms  of  sim- 
ple faith  and  love. 

IS    THE    IDEA    OF    GOD    INHERENT    IN 
MEN'S   MINDS? 

Closely  related  to  these  doctrines 
of  mysticism,  tho  not  itself  mystical 
in  spiritual  experience,  is  the  teach- 
ing of  some  that  the  idea  of  God  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
thought.  They  simply  assume  God  as 
something  bound  up  in  the  mind 
itself,  so  that  whenever  one  thinks, 
he  thinks  with  God  in  the  back- 
ground. If  so,  we  need  nothing  fur- 
ther, but  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  so 
with  me,  and  the  testimony  of  others 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  mine.  Nor 
do  I  see  that  the  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  men  must  necessarily 
think  on  the  basis  of  God.  as  they 


Ihink  on  the  basis  of  the  axioms  of 
geometry.  Indeed,  some  people  do  not 
believe  in  God. 

Nor  will  1  burden  my.self  with  try- 
ing to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
Absolute  Being,  and  asserting  the 
necessity  of  Absolute  Being,  and  de- 
claring that  Absolute  Being  is  God. 
if  Absolute  Being  means  nothing 
more  than  Being  which  exists  of  its 
(-wn  necessity  of  l)eing,  the  term  is  a 
needless  mystification  of  thought. 
That  there  is  being  that  exists  by 
its  own  necessity  of  being  I  believe; 
but  1  believe  it  because  I  know  of 
finite,  dependent,  contingent  exis- 
tences, and  there  must  be  back  of  all 
something  which  is  not  dependent, 
on  which  they  depend.  But  this  has 
been  considered  in  previous  chap- 
ters. 

Another  form  of  this  argument  is 
the  claim  that  the  mind  possesses  an 
inherent  sense  of  truth,  goodness 
and  beauty,  and  that  there  must  be 
a  perfect  objective  standard  of 
truth,  goodness  and  beauty  by  which 
they  are  measured,  as  length  is 
measured  by  a  yardstick.  These 
ideas  certainly  are  inherent  in  the 
soul,  but  why  that  should  involve  the 
objective  existence  of  a  Being  who 
is  the  standard  of  perfection  in 
these  attributes  I  fail  to  see.  I  im- 
agine a  perfect  or  an  imperfect  be- 
ing, but  one  fancy  no  more  than  the 
other  assures  its  existence  in  reality. 
The  argument  is  too  much  like  those 
for  the  Platonic  ideas  that  exist 
realized  in  heaven,  the  substantive 
generic  patterns  of  the  things  on 
the  earth,  or  such  as  the  Lord 
showed  to  Moses  on  the  mount, 
copying  which  he  was  to  build  the 
Tabernacle. 

THE    MORAL    ARGUMENT 

Neither  am  I  convinced  by  the 
moral  argument,  which  asserts  that 
there  must  be  a  great  Being  who  in 
another  world  will  correct  all  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  this 
present  life;  that  the  righteous  man 
who  has  been  buffeted  all  his  life 
here  will  find,  must  find,  that  a  great 
and  infinite  Ruler  and  Judge  will  by 
and  by  straighten  all  this  out,  that 
only  thus  can  final  justice  be 
reached.  So  1  believe  and  hope;  but 
I  fail  to  see  why,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  final  equal  justice  must  be 
victor.  Of  course,  after  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  J 
a  God  we  will  then  say  that  he  will 
righten  there  the  wrongs  here;  but 
before  we  have  found  a  God  to  exist  jj 
I  do  not  see  why  it  is  necessary  t<x  I 
assume  that  the  present  sufferings  ' 
and  defeats  of  tho  rightoou>^.  thOvse 
miserable,  often  horrible  inequalities 
and  injustices  here,  must  find  a  fu- 
ture vindicator;  any  more  thatt  T  can 
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see  why  the  inferior  man,  given  the 
handicap  of  a  low^  mentality,  unable 
to  be  a  Bacon,  a  Newton  or  a  Shake- 
speare, should  and  must  perforce  in 
another  world  be  given  in  justice  an 
intellectual  equality  with  the  favored 
geniuses  of  this  life. 

The  arguments  for  theism  consid- 
ered in  this  article  appear  to  me  to 
rest  mainly  on  the  wish  to  believe. 
But  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  believe 
in  God,  or  immortality,  or  anything 
else,  is  no  weighty  evidence  or  none 
at  all,  in  favor  of  such  belief.  It  is 
of    that    fallacious    pragmatic    sort 


which  holds  that  a  belief  is  proved 
true  by  proving  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  it  proved  true. 
Science  ever  "refuses  to  regard  our 
own  desires,  tastes  or  interests  as 
kev  to  the  understanding  of  the 
world." 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  writing 
this  chapter  caused  by  any  fear  of 
disturbing  the  faith  of  those  who 
have  been  pleased  to  repeat  the 
arguments  which  to  me  seem  of  little 
or  no  validity.  They  already  believe, 
and  nothing  can  disturb  their  faith. 
They  ask  no  reasons ;  their  power  to 


need  or  ask  questions  was  long  ago 
aborted.  They  rejoice  in  their  in- 
ability to  question.  They  are  glad 
hearts  without  reserve  or  doubt, 
who,  to  change  a  word  of  an  earlier 
mystic,  may  be  described  in  his 
language:  "Jam  non  consilio  cre- 
dens,  sed  more  eo  perductus  ut  non 
tantum  credere  possim,  sed  nisi  cre- 
dere non  possim." 

No    proofs    henceforth    I    seek   for   my 

belief; 
For  to  such  mind  God's  grace  has  lifted 

me 
That  I  not  only  can  believe,  but  now 
Not  to  believe  is  quite  impossible. 
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THE  curtain  has  fallen  on  the 
first  act  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
in  Belgium,  and  the  heroic 
people  of  that  unhappy  land  are  to- 
day without  a  country  or  a  home. 
Seventy  days  ago  the  7,000,000  peo- 
ple of  Belgium  were  among  the  hap- 
piest, most  industrious  and  content- 
ed to  be  found  in  the  world.  Thru  no 
fault  of  their  own  their  land  has  been 
devastated,  their  fortresses  shat- 
tered, their  people  killed  or  terror- 
ized and  driven  by  thousands  to  seek 
shelter  on  foreign  shores.  But  their 
little  army  is  still  intact  despite  its 
losses,  and  the  courage  of  the  people 
is  still  undaunted  even  against  such 
enormous  odds  as  they  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  face. 

Their  splendid  failure  is  but  tem- 
porary. Of  this  they  are  fully  con- 
fident. It  echoes  from  every  line  of 
the  proclamation  as  issued  from 
Havre  on  the  fourteenth  of  October, 
in  the  following  language:  "The  Bel- 
gian services  will  continue  to  work  in 
full  measure  where  the  local  circum- 
stances enable  them  to  do  so.  The 
King  and  Government  will  rely  on 
your  prudence  and  patriotism.  For 
your  part,  you  may  rely  on  our  en- 
tire devotion,  on  the  valor  of  our 
army  and  on  the  assistance  of  our 
allies  to  hasten  the  hour  of  our  com- 
mon deliverance.  Our  dear  country, 
HO  hatefully  betrayed  and  ill-treated 
by  one  of  the  powers  which  had 
.sworn  to  guarantee  her  neutrality, 
has  aroused  increasing  admiration 
all  over  the  world,  thanks  to  the 
union,  the  courage,  and  the  clear- 
sightedness of  ail  her  children.  She 
will  remain  worthy  of  this  admira- 
tion which  is  her  comfort  today.  To- 
morrow she  will  issue  from  these 
trials,  greater  and  more  beautifiil  for 
having  sufTered   for  the  justice  and 


honor  of  civilization.  Long  live  free 
and  independent  Belgium." 

I  have  just  returned  from  Folk- 
stone,  where  the  Belgian  refugees 
are  arriving  daily  bj'  thousands,  and 
in  most  pitiable  condition.  The  little 
collier  "Kennilworth"  from  Ostend 
had  just  docked  with  2263  so  closely 
huddled  on  deck  and  in  gangways 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
move.  All  were  famishing  with  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  cold  and  wet,  for  the 
rain  had  fallen  in  torrents  during 
the  crossing;  many  had  not  tasted 
food  or  water  for  forty-eight  hours. 
They  presented  a  picture  of  abject 
misery  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

Thousands  more  braved  the  Chan- 
nel in  fishing  smacks,  tugs,  pilot  cut- 
ters and  other  small  craft.  In  all 
about  5000  reached  Folkstone  yes- 
terday; 8000  more  came  by  way  of 
Dover,  and  the  day  previous  5000, 
mostly  women  and  children  from  the 
peasant  class,  many  bringing  all  their 
earthly  possessions  in  little  handker- 
chief bundles.  Among  them  were 
some  who  a  week  ago  were  considered 
rich,  but  today  are  penniless. 

Of  the  refugees  who  arrived  in 
England  yesterday  2000  were  sent 
direct  from  Dover  to  Glasgow,  500 
to  Liverpool  and  200  to  Manches- 
ter. Six  thousand  n^ached  London 
Wednesday,  many  of  whom  were 
absolutely  destitute.  Large  numbers 
were  distributed  to  Woolwich, 
Hethnal  fireen,  Holborn,  Marylc- 
bone,  Edmonton  and  other  sections 
of  fyondon.  Some  three  hundred 
fishermen  and  their  families  were; 
sent  to  Milford  flaven  and  Swans(!a. 
Among  the  refugees  are  numerous 
Jews,  large  f)arties  of  whom  have 
been  sent  to  Poland  and  f/eman 
streets,  wher«'  the  better  class  of 
Jewish  residents  assist  in  their  care. 


Nearly  5000  of  the  refugees  past 
thru  the  headquarters  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Committee  in  Aldwich  yester- 
day. The  old  skating  rink  was  crowd- 
ed to  ove];'flowing  as  the  refugees 
were  being  registered,  fed  and  dis- 
tributed to  various  destinations. 
Many  were  given  boots  and  garments 
at  the  emergency  clothing  depart- 
ment, which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  assist- 
ed by  voluntary  workers. 

Among  the  refugees  were  wounded 
Belgian  soldiers,  artillerymen,  infan- 
trymen, chasseurs  and  others,  some 
with  bandaged  arms  and  heads;  also 
marines  from  the  Congo  force  and 
black  soldiers  in  uniform,  together 
with  several  priests.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  wore  a  Red  Cross  badge, 
had  been  with  the  Belgian  army 
since  fighting  began. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Belgian  army  has  played  a  splen- 
did, but  costly  game.  In  their  heroic 
battles,  from  Liege  to  Antwerp,  they 
bravely  contested  every  foot  of  ter- 
ritory, often  driving  back  the  en- 
emy's advances,  thereby  frustrating 
his  plans  and  for  weeks  checking  his 
progress.  To  this  fact  the  people  of 
P>ance  owe  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
Great  Britain  owes  an  equal  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  delay  cost  Belgium 
more  than  half  her  army  and  all  her 
territory — a  sacrifice  unsurpast  in 
history.  But  it  enabled  the  Allies  to 
mobilize  their  forces  and  to  check 
successfully  the  Prussian  advance  in 
France.  A  part  of  England's  grati- 
tude! is  being  shown  in  her  generous 
welcome  of  the  expatriated  Belgians, 
but  the  numbers  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  America's  cooperation  is 
much  needed  in  this  great  work  of 
hutnanity. 
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A  DEBATE 


lit: SOLVED:  That  alloivances  or 
pentfions  should  be  paid  from  public 
furuh  to  needy  mothers  of  dependent 
minor  children. 


The  first  "mothers'  pension"  law  was 
past  in  Missouri  in  1911.  Now  twenty- 
one  states,  including  Oklahoma,  have 
similar  laws.  Their  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent separation  of  children  from  their 
mothers  because  of  poverty.  Tho  differ- 
ing in  detail,  most  of  the  laws  have  the 
following  general  provisions:  need  must 
exist,  the  mother  must  be  a  fit  person 
physically  and  morally  to  care  for  her 
children,  she  must  not  be  employed  reg- 
ularly outside  her  home  and  she  must 
maintain  certain  standards  of  living  if 
the  allowance  is  to  continue.  "Mothers' 
pensions"  laws  have  been  strongly  ad- 
vocated and  have  also  met  strong  op- 
position. 

BRIEF  FOB  THE  AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  Pensioning  mothers  is  wise  public  policy. 

A.  Need  exists  and  no  other  remedy  is 
adwiuate. 

1.  Support  of  the  family  at  hom«»  by 
the  mother's  labor  results  in  :  (a)  Over- 
work of  the  mother  for  insuflBcient  wages, 
(b)  tendency  to  run  in  debt,  (c)  lack  of 
proper  nourishment  and  proper  housing, 
(d)  lack  of  intellectual  stimulus,  (e) 
frequent  delinquency  of  the  children. 

2.  Placing  children  in  institutions  re- 
sults in:   (a)  Heartbreaking  separations, 

(b)  lack   of   normal    home    atmosphere, 

(c)  tendency  to  uniformity. 

3.  Boarding  children  out  in  private 
homes  results  in:  (a)  Unnecessary  sep- 
arations, (b)  difficulty  of  finding  homes 
to  give  good  care. 

4.  Social  insurance  will  not  meet  pres- 
ent needs,  (a)  Years  are  required  to 
start  it.  (b)  Insuring  against  desertion 
is  impossible,  (c)  In  the  countries  which 
have  gone  farthest  into  social  insurance 
we  still  see  the  development  of  special 
measures  of  aid  and  i>rotection  for  the 
children  of  widowed  mothers."  Survey 
32:3. 

B.  Pensioning  mothers  meets  the  need. 

1.  It  is  just,   (a)   Prevents  separation. 

(b)  Relieves  relatives  of  unfair  burdens. 

(c)  "Pensions"  are  salaries  earned  by 
mothers  who  serve  the  state  in  giving  all 
their  time  to  rearing  good  citizens. 

2.  It  is  advantageous  socially,  (a) 
Makes  better  citizens,  (b)  Raises  stand- 
ards of  living,  (c)  Makes  child  labor  un- 
necessary. 

3.  It  is  advantageous  economically,  (a) 
Is  the  cheapest  way  to  care  for  both 
mothers  and  children.  "A  mother  would 
raise  a  child  for  one-half,  or  even  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
state.  .  .  ."  Delincntor.  80:86.  (b)  Would 

•    eliminate  much  of  the  expense  caused  by 
delinquency  and  crime. 

II.  "Mothers"     pensions"     should    be    paid 
from  public  funds. 

A.  It  is  a  proper  function  of  the  state. 

1.  Prevention  of  needless  poverty  is  as 
much  so  as  prevention  of  disease. 

2.  Without  children's  physical  well  be- 
ing state  education  fails. 

B.  Private  funds  are  inadequate. 

1.  They  are  irregular. 

2.  They  arc  insufficient  for  all  cases. 

3.  They  generally  give  only  partial  re- 
lief in  any  case. 
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4.  They  <au  not  do  preventive  work  as 
l»ublic  funds  can. 

C.  Private  relief  is  charity. 

1.  Destroys  self-respect  of  recipients. 

2.  Often  those  in  great  need  will  not 
accept  it. 

D.  Adequate  fmids  can  be  raised  by 
taxation. 

E.  The  difficulty  of  adniiiiistcring 
"mothers'  pensions"  should  not  prevent 
their  adoption. 

1.  This  is  no  objection  to  the  principle. 

2.  The  difficulty  is  overestimated,  (a) 
Suj)ervision  will  prevent  extravagance 
and  fraud,  (b)  Desertion  will  not  b(?  en- 
couraged, (c)  Work  of  investigation  and 
administration  will  improve  as  it  con- 
tinues. 

3.  So  important  a  social  experiment 
should  be  given  time  for  a  thoro  trial. 

F.  "Mothers'  pensions"  are  working 
successfully  in  many  states.  "I  consider 
the  law  a  pronounced  success." — Judge 
Hulbert,  of  the  Wayne  County  (Michi- 
gan)   Court.    Independent,    78:425. 

BRIEF    FOR   THE    NEGATIVE 

I.  The  principle  underlying  "mothers'  pen- 
sions" is  wrong. 

A.  Money  alone  will  not  make  good 
homes. 

B.  The  need  for  relief  is  overestimated. 
Few  families  are  now  being  separated 
because  of  poverty  alone. 

C.  Pensioning  mothers  would  be  harm- 
ful socially. 

1.  Would  lessen  the  interest  of  private 
charities. 

2.  Would  relieve  parents  and  relative.^ 
of  responsibility  they  should  feel. 

3.  Would  destroy  self-respect  because 
"pensions"  are  charity.  Education  is  of- 
fered to  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  "pensions" 
are  offered  only  to  the  needy. 

4.  Would  increase  desertion  and  di- 
vorce. 

5.  Would  rob  mothers  of  interest  in 
outside  work  which  is  often  a  safeguard. 

6.  Would  discriminate  against  the 
provident. 

7.  Would  tend  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  population  derived  from  the  poor- 
est stock. 

8.  Prohibition  of  outside  work  would 
increase  sweatshop  work. 

D.  Pensioning  mothers  is  at  best  re- 
lief. It  would  delay  the  following  con- 
structive measures  which,  if  adopted, 
would  make  relief  unnecessary  : 

1.  Better  industrial  education  with  its 
better  wages. 

2.  Better  conditions  and  hours  of 
work. 

3.  Better  safety  laws. 

4.  Better  employer's  liability  laws. 

5.  Laws  decreasing  insurance  rates. 

6.  Better  enforcement  of  laws  on  de- 
sertion and  on  support  by  relatives. 

7.  Social  insurance. 

E.  Pensioning  mothers  would  be  ex- 
pensive. 

1.  Would  create  a  new  and  constantly 
increasing  class  of  dependents. 

2.  Exi)ense  of  actual  i)eusions  would 
be  small  compared  with  onoriuous  ex- 
pense of  investigation  and  adniiuistra- 
tiou. 


11.  If  "mothers'  iicnsioiis"  are  needed  for 
Ifuiporary  reli<(f,  they  should  neither  be 
raised  nor  administered  from  j)ublic 
funds. 

A.  Tli(!  (|uestion  has  not  been  studied 
thoroly  enough  to  warrant  legislation. 

B.  It  is  harder  to  annul  laws  than  to 
pass  them. 

('.  Public  pensions  would  advance  so- 
cialism. 

D.  Pensioning  mothers  would  reestab- 
lish public  outdoor  relief. 

E.  I'ublic  pensions  are  liable  to  abuse 
by   appli<;ants. 

1.  Public  funds  are  considered  inex- 
haustible. 

2.  Application  would  be  made  merely 
because  pensions  exist. 

3.  ('hildren  would  be  committed  to  in- 
stitutions unnecessarily  by  disapi)ointed 
a|)plicants. 

F.  Private  charity  can  administer  re- 
lief better  and  at  less  cost. 

1.  Administrative  machinery  and  ex- 
perience already  exist. 

2.  Effort  can  be  made  to  raise  more 
adequate  funds. 

G.  Administration  of  public  pensions 
is  open   to  insurmountable  difficulties. 

1.  Administration  of  public  funds  by 
private  societies  is  impossible. 

2.  The  juvenile  court,  the  only  public 
agency  qualified  to  administer  "mothers' 
pension"  laws,  can  not  do  so  without  cur- 
tailing its  regular  work. 

3.  Sufficient  funds  are  seldom  appro- 
propriated  to  do  the  work  properly. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  competent 
workers  when  they  are  needed,  (a)  Civil 
.service  causes  delay,  (b)  Without  civil 
service  there  is  danger  of  political  influ- 
ence. 

H.  In  many  states  "mothers'  pension" 
laws  have  not  worked  so  well  as  their  ad- 
vocates expected. 
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WEARING  DOWN  THE  BRITISH  NAVY 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN 

THE    INDEPENDENT'S    NAVAL    EXPERT 


A  BATTLE  line  300  miles  long 
with    the    left    flank    of   one 
belligerent    supported    by    a 
fleet  including  three  "British  moni- 
tors" is  something  unusual.  It  is  un- 
usual for  warships  to  be  thus  inti- 
mately combined  with  a  battle  line, 
and  somewhat  surprizing  fifty   odd 
years   after   the    "Monitor"    demon- 
strated   its    efficiency    in    Hampton 
Roads    to    find    the    British    Navy 
reversing    its    adverse    opinion    of 
Ericsson's   "cheese-box   on   a   raft." 
Whether  the  "Monitor"  in  its  original 
form  is  coming  back  to  stay  is  per- 
haps a  question,  but  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages have  always  been  plain.  No 
other  vessel  of  equal  offensive  power 
presents  so  small  a  target,  nor  offers 
an  unobstructed  circle  of  fire  around 
the   whole   horizon,   nor  is   of   such 
light  draft.  Used  as  Ericsson  meant 
it  to  be  used,  the  "Monitor"  retains 
its   pristine   efficiency;    but   sent   to 
make    long    cruises,    and    encounter 
heavy  seas,  or  reconstructed  out  of 
all  semblance  to  his  original  design, 
it  loses.   We  might   do  worse  than 
again  build  monitors  after  the  orig- 
inal pattern  for  coast  defense,  but 
with   modem    guns,    modern    armor 
and     modern     engines.     After     the 
recent    quick    destruction    of    sup- 
posedly impregnable  fortresses,  for- 
tifications— at    the    Panama    Canal, 
for  instance — do  not  look  quite  as 
dependable  as  they  did.  To  withdraw 
sea-going  battleships  from  the  fleet 
in  order  to  keep  them  ready  at  hand 
to  support  these  defenses  is  to  weak- 
en the  mobile  fighting  line.   A  few 
single-turret    monitors    armed    with 
fourteen-inch  guns  and  permanently 
.stationed    at    the    Canal    terminals 
might  prove  very   useful   hereafter. 
And    even    if   never   called   upon    to 
oppose  an  attack  on  the  Canal  itself, 
they   would   he   distinctly   handy   to 
send    to    Mexican    ports    or    other 
points  of  trouble  in  Central  America, 
in  place  of  battleships.   In  fact,  we 
are  already  keeping  some  old  ones  at 
Vera  Cruz,  but  these  are  antiquated, 
and    hardly    to    be    compared    with 
what  we  could  now  produce  without 
materially     departing     from     Paries- 
son's    first    design.    If    the    British 
monitors   of   Uxlay   should   get   into 
action  with  modern  (',(:rmnn  cruisers, 
or  even  battleships,  it  would  be  most 
IntereHting    and    instructive    to   ob- 
serve  what    they    can    do,    and    th<! 
results  might  well  be  astonishing  to 
thf/se  who  believe  that  they  are  as 
obsolete  HH  Noah's  ark. 

Two  sources  of  trouble  still  con- 
tinue, the  first  being  the  elusive 
(iarrnhT)    cruisers    from    which    "the 


seas"  have  not  been  "swept,"  and  the 
second,  mines.  The  "Emden's"  pres- 
ent score  of  British  merchantmen 
destroyed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
now  reached  twenty-seven.  Out  of 
fifty  vessels  lost  by  Great  Britain 
she  has  disposed  of  twenty.  Her 
latest  exploit  has  been  to  disguise 
herself  as  a  Japanese,  make  her  way 
into  the  harbor  of  Penang,  and  there 
sink  the  Russian  cruiser  "Jemtchug" 
and  a  French  destroyer.  Disguise  is 
a  perfectly  proper  ruse  provided  the 
false  ensign  is  hauled  down  and  the 
right  one  hoisted  before  a  shot  is 
fired.  In  the  Civil  War,  our  ships 
hunting  for  the  "Alabama"  or  "Flor- 
ida" often  displayed  British  colors. 

The  "Karlsruhe"  in  the  South 
Atlantic  has  made  fifteen  prizes. 
None  of  the  free  German  cruisers 
has  as  yet  been  caught,  to  the  openly 
exprest  discontent  of  the  British 
public.  The  Admiralty's  explanatory 
manifesto  recurs  to  the  bigness  of 
oceans  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  finding  fast  ships  in  them  which 
do  not  wish  to  be  found — a  consid- 
eration which  has  not  altogether 
escaped  other  people — and  by  way  of 
further  palliation  it  is  announced 
that  a  great  many  more  German 
than  British  merchantmen  have  been 
destroyed  or  captured,  and  that  no 
less  than  seventy  warships— French, 
British,  Japanese  and  Russian — are 
hot  on  the  trail  of  the  audacious 
raiders.  This  would  be  more  satisfy- 
ing if  a  list  of  the  "seventy"  ships 
were  given.  As  there  are  assurances 
that  it  has  not  been  desirable  to 
withdraw  cruisers  from  the  block- 
ading fleet  in  the  North  Sea  to  do 
this  .sort  of  work,  and  as  about  all 
the  Russian  navy  is  shut  up  either 
in  the  Baltic  or  in  the  Black  Sea,  it 
is  not  clear  from  an  inspection  of  the 
French  and  Japanese  navy  lists  how, 
even  allowing  for  converted  mer- 
chant auxiliaries,  so  large  a  search- 
ing force  can  be  available. 

The  mines  continue  their  destruc- 
tion of  neutral  ships,  fishermen,  and 
even  vessels  carrying  refugees  from 
P'rance  and  Belgium,  and  are  appear- 
ing in  very  unexpected  places,  such 
as  north  of  Ireland.  How  the  Ger- 
mans could  go  there  and  plant  a 
whoh?  field  all  unbeknown  to  the 
Hritish  Admiralty  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  i.s  a  queer  kind  of  coast 
patrol  that  lets  the  enemy's  mine- 
layers get  near  enough  to  put  down 
so  many  mines  as  to  warrant  th(! 
Admiralty's  warning  that  "ships 
should  not  pass  within  sixty  miles  of 
Tory  Island,"  without  the  Admiralty 
finding  it  out  until  after  the  "Man- 


chester Commerce,"  on  her  way  from 
Manchester  to  Montreal,  is  blown  up. 
It  is  now  questioned  whether  the 
Oceanic  did  not  meet  the  same  fate. 
How  the  Germans  ever  got  to  the 
west  of  England  is  a  mystery,  but 
they  seem  to  have  done  so  about  as 
easily  as  Paul  Jones  did.  If  the  Brit- 
ish navy  cannot  protect  that  coast 
now  any  better  than  it  did  in  revolu- 
tionary days,  it  might  ask  the 
French  navy,  which  has  plenty  of 
destroyers  and  small  cruisers,  to  lend 
a  hand.  War  risk  insurance  soared 
skyward  in  1778  after  Jones's  ex- 
ploits. It  has  doubled  on  voyages  to 
America  since  the  Canada  boat  went 
dowm.  Matters  look  now  as  if  the 
Germans  were  trying  to  mine  the 
paths  of  the  transatlantic  steamers 
in  the  effort  to  stop  the  transport  of 
troops  from  Canada  and  to  block  the 
all  important  food  route.  If  they  can 
succeed  in  forcing  the  British  to 
send  ships  to  distant  seas  to  hunt 
commerce  destroyers,  and  ships  to 
the  coast  of  France  to  assail  the 
German  right  wing,  and  ships  to 
prevent  mine-laying  around  Ireland, 
and  meanwhile  keep  up  steady  and 
successful  submarine  attack,  it  will 
be  very  plain  that  the  process  of 
"wearing  down"  the  British  fleet  is 
in  full  swing  without  any  imperiling 
of  German  ships  in  decisive  actions 
against  superior  numbers. 

Except  for  the  report  that  the 
North  Sea  trawlers  have  discovered 
that  to  pull  up  mines  for  a  reward  of 
ten  dollars  each  is  more  lucrative 
than  catching  herrings,  and  the 
sharp  tho  pacifically  received  de- 
mand sent  by  Italy  to  Austria,  to 
take  her  mines  out  of  the  Adriatic, 
no  systematic  effort  at  mine  destruc- 
tion seems  to  have  been  made.  We 
bought  the  "Vesuvius"  before  the 
Spanish  War  for  exactly  that  pur- 
pose, the  intention  being  that  she 
should  use  her  air-guns  to  throw 
dynamite  projectles  into  mine  fields 
in  order  to  blow  up  the  mines  and  so 
open  a  channel  for  an  attacking  fleet, 
but  we  never  used  her  for  intended 
object.  The  plan  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it  might  still  be  worth  trying 
out. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Simon  Lake  calls 
attention  to  his  submarine  provided 
with  wheels  to  travel  on  the  sea  bot- 
tom, from  which  a  man  in  diving  ar- 
mor can  emerge  and  walk  on  the 
bottom  for  (juite  a  distance  around 
the,  vessel,  his  path  b(Mng  illumin- 
ated by  electric-  lights.  Mr.  Lake 
now  sugg(!stH  that  this  explorer 
could  easily  find  the  mine  anchors 
and   cut   tho  retaining  cables  of  the 
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mines,  so  that  the  latter  would  float 
to  the  surface  and  either  be  gath- 
ered or  carried  away  by  the  cur- 
rents. A  channel  thru  the  mine 
field  could  thus  be  opened  by  which 
submarines  might  get  into  harbors 
or  surface  vessels  traverse  otherwise 
closed  straits.  Of  course,  there  re- 
nuiins  the  objection  that  if  the  mines 
did  not  hapi)en  to  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  they  were  freed  theii- 
subse(iuent  wanderings  might  prove 
troublesome  for  both  friend  and 
foe. 

The  bartered  "Goeben"  and  her 
consort,  the  "Breslau,"  now  under 
Turkish  colors,  have  attacked  the 
Russian  navy  in  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Russians  have  the  numerical  advan- 
tage in  vessels,  but  nothing  to  match 
the  "Goeben."  As  the  Dardanelles 
are  mined,  the  task  of  forcing  an 
entrance  will  quickly  confront  the 
French  admiral  unless  the  "Goeben" 
is  to  be  permitted  to  work  unchecked 
havoc.  Meanwhile  a  British  admiral 
has  been  recalled  to  answer  for  not 
having  tried  conclusions  with  her  be- 
fore the  Turks  bought  her  out  of  the 
arena.  The  law  of  "the  utmost"  is 
not  construed  so  strictly  nowadays 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Admiral 
Byng,  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years  ago.  The  death  penalty  is  still 
enforceable  in  the  British  navy — as 
well  as  in  our  own — against  him  who 
fails  to  do  "his  utmost"  to  capture 
and  destroy  the  enemy,  but  the 
brutal  tragedy  which  ended  in  Byng 
dead  on  his  quarter-deck  riddled  by 
the  bullets  of  his  own  marines  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  the.se  gentler 
days,  for  governments  know  better 
how  to  encourager  les  autres  than  by 
the  aid  of  a  firing  party. 

As  for  the  high  strategy  of  the 
campaign,  the  British  censor  cuts 
off  information  and  the  German  re- 
ports merely  indicate  that  the  Kai- 
ser's navy  continues  to  do  exactly 
what  it  has  been  saying  for  the 
last  three  years  it  meant  to  do.  Ad- 
miral Mahan,  in  an  interview  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  is  reported 
as  declaring:  "J  should  expect  the 
British  fleet  to  win."  Also  that  "Ger- 
many's hope  is  to  strike  immedi- 
ately," and  that  "the  suggestion  that 
Germany  might  demonstrate  with 
her  fleet  in  the  Baltic  is  not  tenable.' 

Nevertheless  Germany  not  only 
does  not  "strike  immediately."  but 
clearly  prefers  slow  attrition  and 
gradual  disintegration — and  "tena- 
ble" or  not  it  seems  quite  well  estab- 
lished that  she  has  a  sufllioient  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  to  dispose  of  the  Russian 
vessels  whenever  she  decides  to  do  so. 
Still  it  may  be  that  His  Majesty's  ad- 
mirals will  derive  from  Admiral  Ma- 
han's  "I  should  expect  the  British 
fleet  to  win"  an  electric  encourage- 
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ment  not  incomparable  with  Nelson's 
"England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty." 

Of  course,  absence  of  information 
does  not  imply  that  the  profoundest 
strategy  may  not  be  in  play.  This 
seems  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
are  asking  why  Great  Britain's  two 
hundred  hydroplanes  are  not  put  to 
some  use,  and  why  the  bomb-drop- 
ping experiments  conducted  by  these 
aircraft  before  the  King  two  years 
ago  cannot  be  repeated  against  the 
German  fleet.  So  also  there  may  be 
strategy  or  merely  coincidence  in  the 
presence  of  British  cruisers  as  close 
to  New  York  as  international  ameni- 
ties permit  and  the  hoisting  of  sig- 
nal flags  said  to  be  indicative  of  the 
ship's  name  on  every  American  ves- 
sel leaving  the  harbor.  Perhaps  the 
American  coasters  going  peacefully 
from  one  of  our  ports  to  another  pre- 
fer to  hoist  those  flags — perhaps 
they  do  not:  but  if  the  information 
they  afford  is  intended  for  the  Brit- 
ish cruisers  it  might  be  better  man- 
ners if  the  giving  of  it  were  begun 
not  in,  but  out  of,  sight  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  One  does  not  like  to 
have  his  family  scrutinized  by  police- 
men sitting  on  the  doorstep. 

The  industrious  and  enterprising 
Weddigen  has  run  into  port  to  men- 
tion that  not  only  did  his  "U-9"  sink 
the  "Cressy,"  "Aboukir"  and  "La 
Hogue,"  but  also  the  "Hawke."  Four 
British  cruisers  to  the  credit  of  one 
German  submarine  and  the  latter 
ready  for  more  work!  Weddigen  in 
addition  to  the  Iron  Cross  gets  the 
Order  "pour  la  merite,"  the  appro- 
priateness of  which  depends  on  the 
point  of  view. 

It  was  stated  in  last  week's  article 
on  the  flying-fish  torpedo  that  an  ex- 
pert torpedo  officer  can  strike  a  bat- 
tleship with  a  fish  torpedo  every  time 
at  a  distance  of  one  mile.  The  reports 
of  our  own  torpedo  trials  in  Gardi- 
ner's Bay,  since  published,  show  that 
the  fifteen  destroyers  taking  part 
made  seventy-five  per  cent  of  hits 
against  a  target  two  land  miles  dis- 
tant and  that  if  that  target  had  been 
the  size  of  a  battleship  they  would 
have  struck  it  every  shot.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  six  out  of  the  fiftefjn 
boats  did  make  100  per  cent  of  hits 
against  the  small  target  used.  Thosf; 
finished  horsemen,  the  Portuguese 
cftvalry,  some  fifty  years  ago  were 
famous  for  possessing  spurs  and 
riding-whips,  but  no  horses.  This  is 
mentioned  merely  incidentally  be- 
cause we  have  only  one  torpedo  to 
each  tube  in  our  destroyers,  and  so 
far  we  have  becin  unable  to  get  any 
money  from  Congress  to  provide  any- 
thing beyond  this  glaringly  inad- 
cfjuate  supply. 

Nffw  York  City 
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In  fact  there  are  20  answers, 
20  lines  that  lead  out  toward 
success  and  a  world  of  sugges- 
tion to  guard  you  against  the 
paths  that  lead  down  to  hope- 
less failure.  Send  for  this  won- 
derful book  today.  Let  it  show 
you  how  to  find  yourself. 
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OUR   MUTUAL    MIND 

HKN  a  science  becomes  ulil  and 
ifspectable  it  tends  to  fix  its 
batiits  and  fall  into  a  sort  of 
ruutiiie.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  a  conventional  technical 
vocabulai-y  or  the  class-room  neces- 
sity of  splitting  human  knowledge 
along  definite  lines  of  cleavage  so  that 
each  slice  may  accommodate  one  pro- 
fessor with  no  fraction  left  over,  is 
hard  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
a  new  science  must  be  created  from 
time  to  time  unless  we  wish  a  great 
many  valuable  facts  to  escape  our  text- 
books. Thus,  after  psychology  had  set- 
tled down  in  the  laboratory  to  study 
reaction  times,  and  anthropology  went 
out  in  the  fields  to  look  for  flints  and 
totem  poles,  and  sociology  turned  its 
attention  to  the  further  complication  of 
an  ingenious  terminology,  another  sci- 
ence called  "social  psychology"  had  to 
be  invented  because  the  other  sciences 
of  man  left  us  in  the  dark  about  so 
many  of  his  actions  and  institutions. 
Social  psychology,  having  no  traditions, 
is  free  to  treat  any  subject  that  hap- 
pens to  interest  and  in  any  manner  that 
happens  to  be  interesting,  as  can  read- 
ily be  illustrated  on  any  page  of  Gra- 
ham Wallas's  The  Great  Society. 

Mr.  Wallas  touches  upon  many  cur- 
rent topics  in  the  course  of  his  book, 
but  not  solely  to  illustrate  his  argu- 
ments. Rather  does  he  seem  to  use  his 
more  abstract  discussions  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  our  civilization  that  press 
themselves  upon  his  attention.  The  au- 
thor is,  for  example,  greatly  concerned 
about  the  prospect  of  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  "which  so  many  journalists 
and  politicians  in  England  and  Ger- 
many contemplate  with  criminal  lev- 
ity," and  so  he  devotes  a  large  part  of 
the  chapter  on  "Love  and  Hatred"  to 
a  discussion  of  the  subject.  First  the 
arguments  of  the  militarists,  who  in- 
clude, says  the  author,  "probably  more 
than  half  of  the  professed  historians 
and  psychologists  in  Europe,"  are  duly 
given: 

The  biological  statement  that  War  is 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  race 
by  the  survival  of  the  fit ;  second,  the  psy- 
chological statement  that  War  is,  owing  to 
the  existence  in  Man  of  warlike  disposi- 
tions, inevitable,  and  that  wise  nations 
should  concentrate  all  their  resources  on 
preparing  for  ic;  and.  third,  the  further 
psychological  statement  that  peace,  even  if 
it  could  be  secured,  would  leave  the  war- 
like dispositions  i)ermanently  unstimulated, 
and  would  therefore  produce  the  nervous 
condition  which  I  have  called  balked  dis- 
position, and  that  man  in  such  a  condition 
cannot  live  a  life  which  any  one  would  call 
good. 

Then  the  author  considers  each  of 
these  arguments  in  turn  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  science.  Most  people  will 
agree  that  modern  war  means  the  sur- 
vival of  the  least  fit  among  individ- 
uals. But  Mr.  Wallas  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther and  denies  that  a  victorious  war 
will  give  the  victorious  race  the  upper 
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hand:    "A    dedsive    victory    in    south- 
eastern   Europe    of    the    Germans    and 
Magyars  over  the  Slavs  would  not  mean 
that  a  hundred  years  hence  there  would 
be  more  (.Jermans  alive  and  fewer  Slavs 
than  if  the  war  had  not  taken  place.  It 
only    means    that   the    Slavs    would    be 
less   free   and   less  self-respecting."   To 
the    argument    that    war   is    inevitable, 
and  no  court  of  arbitration  could  have 
the  coercive  power  among  sovereign  ija- 
tions  that  the  police  court  has  among 
individuals,  he  replies  that  "as  a  mat- 
ter  of   historical   fact,    the    irresistible 
force  by  which  men  are  now  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  law-courts  in  their  pri- 
vate quarrels   is   the   result  of  custom 
arising   from    thousands    of    free    deci- 
sions to  do  so,"  and  traces  the  history 
of   law   in   northern   Europe   from   the 
days  when  each  head  of  a  free  family 
was  a  law  unto  himself  and  could  levy 
private  war  at  will.  The  third  conten- 
tion,   that   war   meets    a    psychological 
need  for  dramatic  crisis   and  struggle 
that  the  routine  of  peace  can  never  af- 
ford, Mr.  Wallas  considers,  as  did  Wil- 
liam James,  the  strongest  of  all.   But 
he    remarks,   very   pertinently,   that   to 
burn    down    civilization   to   "warm   our 
souls"  is  no  more  rational  than  the  old 
Chinese  custom  of  which  Charles  Lamb 
has  told  us  of  burning  down  dwelling 
houses  in  order  to  cook  roast  pig. 


BOOKS   OF  THE  WEEK 

The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient,  iy 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  What  in- 
dustry and  commerce  is  doing  to  re- 
awaken the  Far  East  from  its  dreams 
of  the  past.  Vivid  and  intimate  pic- 
tures of  the  conflict  between  the  old 
cultural  and  religious  institutions  and 
these  new  utilitarian  forces. 

McBride,  Nast.   $2. 

Drift  and  Mastery,  hy  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  A  cocksure,  tho  brilliant  analy- 
sis of  our  social  ills,  and  a  new  scheme 
for  making  over  the  world — just  what 
is  to  be  expected  from  an  ambitious 
man  but  four  years  out  of  Harvard. 

Kennerley.    $1.50 

Beauty  for  Ashes,  hy  Albion  Fellows 
Bacon.  The  story  of  the  regeneration 
of  Evansville,  Indiana,  when  one  wom- 
an discovers  that  "slums"  can  exist  in 
small  towns  as  well  as  in  cities.  A 
manual  for  civic  reformers. 

Dodd,  Mead.   $1.50. 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Rage,  hy 
Adolph  A.  Berle,  D.D.  Much  vigor  in 
utterance  but  confusion  in  aim.  Voices 
a  desire  to  the  church  lead  in  social 
effort,  but  presents  no  positive  meth- 
ods.  Stirring,  but  unsatisfactory. 

McBride.    $1.50. 

The  Pan-Angles,  hy  Sinclair  Kennedy. 
A  consideration  of  the  federation  of 
the  seven  English  speaking  nations  of 
the  world.  Exaggerates  outside  raciiil 
dangers  and  minimizes  interior  nation- 
al differences. 

Longmans.   $1.75. 

Modern  Values  and  Their  Christian 
Sources,  by  Philip  C.  Walcott.  Clear 
and  logical  in  thought,  simple  and 
forceful  in  style.  The  best  in  nunleru 
life  traced  to  religious  faith. 

Pilsrim   Press.   $1. 


As  the  reader  will  gather,  Mr.  Wal- 
las cannot  keep  his  ethics  apart  from 
his  sociology.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discussions  in  the  book  is 
that  in  which  the  author  outlines  his 
ethical  theory  which  can,  perhaps,  best 
be  stated  in  his  own  words: 

If  I  try  to  make  for  myself  a  visual  j)ii' 
ture  of  llie  social  system  whicli  I  siioidd 
desire  for  lOngland  and  America,  there 
coini'S  before  me  a  recollection  of  those 
Noi-wegiaii  towns  and  villages  where  every 
one,  the  sliopkeei)ers  and  the  ai'ti/.aiis,  the 
scliooluiaster,  the  boy  who  drove  the  posl- 
lioiiles,  and  the  student  daughter  of  the 
innkeeper  who  took  around  the  potatoes, 
seemed  to  respect  themscdves,  to  be  cai)able 
of  IIai)piness  as  well  as  of  pleasure  and 
excitement,  because  they  were  near  the 
Mean  in  the  employment  of  all  their  fac- 
ulties. .  .  .  But  I  recollect  also  that  the 
very  salt  and  savor  of  Norwegian  life  de- 
pends on  the  fact  that  poets,  and  artist.s, 
and  statesmen  have  worked  in  Norway  with 
a  devotion  which  was  not  directed  by  any 
formula  of  moderation.  When  I  talk  to  a 
New  Zealander  about  the  future  of  his 
country,  and  about  the  exiimple  which  she 
is  creating  of  a  society  based  ui)on  the 
avoidance  both  of  destitution  and  super- 
fluity, I  sometimes  feel  that  she  may  still 
have  to  learn  that  the  lOxtreme  as  a  per- 
sonal ideal  for  those  who  are  called  by  it 
is  a  necessary  complement  of  the  Mean  in 
public  policy. 

The  Great  Society,  by  Graham 
Wallas.   The   Maemillan  Co.   $2. 

A  HISTORY  FOR  EXPORT 

Professor  William  Milligan  Sloane's 
Party  Government  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  misleading  in  its  title  and 
dry  in  its  contents  It  is  not  an  analysis 
of  the  workings  or  the  development  of 
political  parties,  as  might  be  thought, 
but  an  arid  summary  of  American  his- 
tory from  the  Revolution  to  the  Wilson 
Vera  Cruz  incident,  with  emphasis  on 
the  influence  of  politics  in  causing  the 
events.  But  as  Professor  Sloane  says,  by 
way  of  introduction,  his  volume  is  prac- 
tically a  translation  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  Berlin  as  Roosevelt  Exchange 
Professor,  allowance  may  be  made  for 
a  certain  degree  of  elementary  infor- 
mation. Professor  Sloane  pleasantly  al- 
ludes to  Bryce's  "American  Politics," 
an  unwritten  book,  states  that  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  met  May  5th,  whereas 
it  convened  May  14th  and  kept  adjourn- 
ing until  May  25th  before  it  organized, 
asserts  that  the  first  Congress  "pro- 
posed ten  amendments,"  tho  it  pro- 
posed twelve,  and  gives  (pag'e  55)  the 
dates  on  which  the  states  ratified  the 
Constitution  quite  wrongly  and  quite  at 
variance  with  the  table  on  page  408. 
That  American  politics  has  made  the 
President  progressively  dominant  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume. 

Party  Government  in  the  I'ni'eJ 
Statea.  by  W.  M.  Sloane.  New  York  : 
Harper  &   Bros.   $2. 

BENNETT   ON   NOVEL   WRITING 

When  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  not  a 
novelist  and  a  conscientious  artist  he  is 
somewhat  of  an  iconoclast,  and  for  tho 
sheer  joy  of  idol  smashing.  appartMitly, 
he  wrote  The  Author's  Craft — a  curious 
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blend  of  wisdom  and  folly.  It  contains 
four  short  papers. 

Thus  we  learn  in  the  essay  on  "Writ- 
ing Novels"  that  Dickens  is  losing  place 
because  the  "texture  of  his  mind  was 
common,"  while  Thackeray's  mind  also 
was  "somewhat  incomplete  for  so 
grandiose  a  figure,  and  not  free  from 
defects  which  are  inimical  to  immor- 
tality"; only  Turgeniev,  of  all  the  great 
novelists  of  the  world,  properly  under- 
stood technic.  "Balzac  was  a  pro- 
digious blunderer";  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant and  Flaubert  "are  both  now  in- 
evitably falling  in  esteem  to  the  level 
of  the  second-rate,"  and  last  but  not 
least  Mr.  Bennett  confides  to  us  that 
in  his  opinion  Shakespeare  was  "ama- 
teurish I"  Truly  Shavian  is  this  tribute 
to  the  author's  own  greatness. 

Again  in  "The  Artist  and  the  Public" 
Bennett  makes  a  bold-faced  argument 
for  the  worldliness  of  authors,  obvious- 
ly an  attempt  to  justify  his  own  prac- 
tise of  alternating  a  worth-while  novel 
with  several  trashy  ones.  He  quotes  the 
example  of  George  Meredith,  a  poet  who 
wrote  excellent  novels  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing. "Meredith,"  he  says,  "wrote  pot- 
boilers, because  he  was  a  first-class 
artist  and  a  man  of  profound  common 
sense."  How  Meredith  might  have  en- 
vied this  incomparable  study  of  a  su- 
peregoist. 

The  Author's  Craft,  by  Arnold  Ben- 
nett. George  H.  Doran  Company. 
75  cents  net. 

THE   ST7MMIT   OF   LIFE 

Achievement,  by  E.  Semple  Thurston, 
is  a  sequel  to  "Richard  Furlong,"  and 
follows  the  further  fortunes  of  that  ar- 
tist hero,  whose  etchings  were  marvel- 
ous in  their  delicacy  and  spirit.  It  drops 
into  melodrama  at  the  end,  but  after 
much  that  is  worthy  of  praise,  for  its 
sincerity  and  its  belief  in  the  power  of 
man  and  woman  alike  to  be  unselfish  to 
the  last  toward  those  unworthy  of 
their  supreme  .sacrifices. 

Appletons.   $1.35. 
WHEN  AKNAPOLIS  WAS  IN  FLOWEE 

It  is  little  enough  time  that  the  aver- 
age American  has  had  to  give  to  the 
political  annals  of  his  country,  much 
les.s  the  social  history  of  his  early  for- 
bears. But  around  the  Colonial  Man- 
sions of  Maryland  and  Delavjare  John 
Martin  Hammond,  besides  depicting  the 
be.st  of  the  pre-revolutionary  architec- 
ture, has  pioced  together,  with  legend.s 
and  bits  of  anecdote  from  family  ar- 
chives, a  fascinating  story  of  the  leis- 
urely planter-life  which  found  its  par- 
ticular flower  at  old  Annapolis. 

Lippincott.   $5. 
A  tITEEAHY  WEED 

The  d«,-mand  for  ugly  excitement 
seems  tf>  be  a  bottomless  pit  into  which 
men  and  women  of  imagination  throw 
the  products  or  by-products  of  their 
pens.  Rex  Beach,  author  of  The  Spoil- 
ers, has  joined  this  throng  with  the 
contribution  of  his  last  book,  The  Avr- 
firm  I'.lork.  An  agf-old  skflf^ton  of  plot, 
a  woman's  soul  barter«;d  for  gold, 
der;ked  in  the  usual  friJJH  of  wealth  and 
coar  '  if,  paKt  r»-d<-mption  even   by 

occ.-i  l^iumor  and  a  right<:ou.s  finale. 

flarprr    Hrim.   $1,86. 


^4iM 


McCutcheon's 
Handkerchiefs 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Those  who  know  the  delights  of  shopping 
at  McCutcheon's  Handkerchief  Department 
never  go  elsewhere. 

Year  after  year  they  come,  always  expecting 
to  find  the  most  wonderful  assortment  in  the 
world — and  they  are  never  disappointed.  Every 
land  that  produces  Handkerchiefs  is  fully  repre- 
sented. Everything  that  is  new  is  usually  dis- 
played here  first.  Everything  that  is  old,  yet 
staple  and  desirable,  is  also  carried  in  stock. 
Nothing  is  missing  that  good  taste  demands 
— and  at  McCutcheon's  "pure  linen"  means 
pure  linen  absolutely. 

We  quote  below  for  two  popular  lines. 

Ladies'  Handkerchiefs,  25c.  and  50c. — Including 
Irish  and  Swiss  hand-embroidered  goods,  Armenian 
lace  trimmed,  and  Madeira  hand-scalloped  Hand- 
kerchiefs, as  well  as  other  staj^les  and  novelties  in 
an  almost  bewildering  assortment  of   designs. 

Men's  Hand-embroidered  Initialed  Handkerchiefs, 
25c.  and  40c. — An  unapproached  collection,  includ- 
ing different  weights,  medium,  narrow  and  broad  hems, 
some  with  the  popular  corded  effects,  all  beautifully 
hand-embroidered  with  script,  block  or  Old  English 
letters. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James   McCutcheon   &  Co, 


?rmmmm 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y, 


$I.SO  postpaid 


You  would  like 
to  know  what  is 
right  and  wrong 
in  business  and 
why  it  is  so? 

Read 

Trade  Morals 

By 

EDWARD  D.  Pac;k 

At  ail  I'ookscllcrs  or 

Yai.k  Univkrsity  Prkss 

Nc-w  Haven  New  Yfjrk 


AUTOGRAPHS  rS 

COKKBSPONDENCB   SOLICITED 

Goodspecd's  Book  Shop,   Boston,  Mass. 
EVERY  MARRIED  COUPLE 


iiwl  .ill  uliuc 


•  ntciiipl.itc  in,irri.ii;c 


Special  Offer 

Thr  rruui.xT  prltr 
1103. 00.  Inorl'-r 
to  liitrrxhicc  thK 
work  iiiiu  an  invtiiy 
nrlf{hl>orhour|«  us 
pnnklMe  wr  u  111,  for 
II  llniiled  tliiif.  Kruft 
itfirt  opv  only  lontiv 
rr^irlrr  of  ihin  M.itf.i- 
zirir,  po\ff"^'-f'it-'" 
rfirijif  ff  $.'.<0t. 


S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co. 


SHOULD    OWN 

lliis  (  ..iii|,lcu-  inforiii.ilivc  Ixjuk 

THE  SCIENCE  OF 
A  NEW  LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.  D. 

liiulftrsr*!  aiifl  rci  oriMiirndrvl  !>y  (ore- 
most  iiicdic.il  and  rclitf'ous  critics 
thronulioul  the- U.S.  I'liliilcls  Ilic  sr- 
Cftg  of  iii.irrU'd  liat)|>iiicss  so  oltril 
revealed  too  l.itc  I  No  book  like  il  to  be 
hail  at  llie  |iilie.  We  cm  only  (five  a 
lew  of  the  chapter  Slllijects  here  as  this 
book  Is  nut  iiieani  lor  children.  (Agenlt 
wanted.) 

MarrlaKC  nnd  Its  Adv.-inliiKes.  Age  at 
Width  lo  Mairy.  I  .iw  <il  Choice. 
I.ove  Analysed.  Unallllf  s  One  Should 
Avoid  In  ChooHlnif.  Anatomy  of  Ke- 
lirodnctlon.  Anintivenck*,  Conllnence. 
Children,     fienlus. 

Conceiillon.  I'reitniincv.  (online- 
ment.  Niirslnif.  How  a  Ilapiiy  M.ir- 
rieil  I. lie  Is  Secured, 

Ilesirlpllve  circular  kIvIhk  lull  nnd 
comiilete  tnblc  ol  contents  mnllecl 
IKI  !•;. 

65   Ro.r  .SirrrI 
Nrw    York  City, 
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SMALL  FARM    FOR    SALE 

S  acrea  o'  Udt],   7   roudi  buii^^luw.   bjrri    chukcii  huu»c     uit 
■.toMry     i  nillei  lr.,iii  Bildtfci..!.         i.'JSlJIlO 

ALBERT  ft  McALUSTER    BRIOGETON.  N    J. 


fcV  ACrV  Conn.  (lid  apple  urchaid.  4. 
acres  ciilliv.ktcd.  Mudcrti  1  | niuiii  hiiutle.  Gouil 
Water,      1  '/i    miles   from    tmlley        Address 

ALLYN    I.     HKoWN,    Admr. 


For  Sale 


'  rM   OMiahoma  lamls   In 

■    lt-r(">       <;*>*m(   *  iMlc  dihl 
I  vine- 


Ek§  T^OntCldfll*  Dutch  Colonial  resi- 
■^^■^^^^>.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>»^^.  dencc  containing  ten 
ruonu  and  three  bath  ruomii.  Steam  heat,  electric 
light,  tituatcd  at  Mountain  Avenue.  Large  plot. 
Owner  abroad  authori/ea  »ale  at  $13,00.  For 
lull  dc-taiU  a(>|)ly  F.  M.  Crawley  &  Bros., 
1   Plaza    Building,    Monlclair,    New  Jersey. 

44  Miles  from  New  York 

llaiicl-iuiMc  iitw  white  Stucco  house,  16  rooms, 
4  haths,  hot  water  heat,  electricity,  city  water, 
etc.  Fireproof  garage,  room  for  four  cars,  and 
three  rooms  and  bath  for  help.  Nine  acres  of 
splendid  lawns.  High  land  with  magnificent  views 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  Price  $50,000.  Addi 
tional    information   will   he-   furnished  by 

JOHN   CRAWFORD 
7  East  42nd  Street.    New   York  City 


The  Morris  Estate  on  the  Fenimore  and 
Heathcote  Roads,  in  Scarsdale  is  offered  now 
not  in  its  entirety,  but  in  acreajfe  plots  for 
lar^e    and    ^        _  .     .      small  country 

sites  from  Ai  \/»orcnola  *"'°  '°  '^^"" 
ty  acres  l\\.  k/i/ClI  OUcllC  each  and  the 
prices  askedare 

entirely  different  from  those  of  \\\e  ordinary 
real  estate  developments.  Everything  about 
the  proposition  is  different  and  distinctive. 
Write  for  particulars  to  Quaker  Realty  Co., 
14  West  40th  Street.  New  York  City.  Fred- 
erick Fox  &.  Co.,  Agents.  There  is  a  de- 
scriptive booklet. 


FINE  WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  sal.>  of  all  slzos 
.■Hid  |irici-s.  Thiy  ai>'  aiiionj;  thi'  tiiicst  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soil  is  vt'rv  prodiictivi', 
:iiid  the  crops  are  always  sure,  as  tiie  rainfall  is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  fruit  and  ves*'- 
tables.  They  are  located  near  churches,  schools 
and  Rood  markets;  prices  are  very  reasonalili-  and 
terms  are  part  cash  and  balance  in  five  years  at 
ti  per  cent,  interest.  Come  at  once  and  make  yiuir 
selection.  We  have  just  the  farm  you  are  looking 
for.  Hart  Lumber  and  Cedar  Company,  Oconto, 
Wis. 


70 -Acre  Country  Estate 

Fourteen  acres  in  bearing  peach  trees.  Last  sea- 
son's harvest  4,000  basket  of  paichcs.  Se^'en  acres 
III  apples.  Balance  exceptionally  good  Jand.  Very 
higli,  near  Long  Island  Sound,  tvith  good  views. 
Trolley,  electricity,  and  city  water  in  road.  Old 
fashioned  l^-room  house  and  tiiaiiv  outbuildings. 
Price  $27,000.     For  information  apply 

P.  O.  Box  66,   Times  Square.  New  York  City 


FRUIT  AND  GENERAL  FARM 

At  Clermont,   New  York 

163  acres,  30  acres  woodland,  balance  culti- 
vated and  in  meadows,  abundant  water  sup- 
ply, springs  and  living  stream.  Orchard: 
700  fine,  thrifty  apple  trees,  120  peach  trees, 
150  pear  trees,  5  plum  and  4  cherry ;  also 
500  grape  vines  and  all  in  bearing. 

Handsome  residence  back  80  feet  from  road 
on  high  ground,  10  large  rooms,  halls,  cellar 
under  all,  attic  furnace,  etc.  Barns,  28x60 
and  21x50,  wagon  house  27x36,  open  shed 
lSx30.  hog  house,  poultry  house,  etc.  Esti- 
mated v-'.lue  of  buildings  alone  $9,000.  One 
photo.     Price  $13,000.     No.   7939.     Apply 

J.    STERLING    DRAKE 


29    Broadway 


New   York    City 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 
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THE  COTTON   SITUATION 

With  the  adjournment  of  Conjifie.s.s 
the  ill-consideied  ftfoit.s  of  conf»Tessnien 
and  Henatois  fioni  southern  .states  to 
commit  the  CJoveinment  to  a  .scheme  for 
valorization  of  the  cotton  crop  came  to 
an  end.  They  may  attempt  to  revive 
them  when  the  short  ses.sion  opens  in 
a  month.  For  it  is  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon that  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  denunciation  of  special  privilepfe 
in  general  fail  to  recognize  the  hated 
principle  when  it  is  a  question  of  bene- 
fiting their  own  constituents  in  par- 
ticular. But  the  opposition  to  their 
schemes  is  too  solidly  founded  to  let 
them  get  far. 

As  time  goes  on,  furthermore,  the 
situation  continues  to  improve  so  that 
their  case,  weak  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, languishes  more  and  more. 

Progressive  steps  toward  the  solution 
of  the  great  cotton  problem  are  being 
taken  steadily.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant things  to  be  accomplished  are  the 
financing  of  the  cotton  planter,  who  has 
raised  his  crop  on  credit;  and  finding 
him  a  market  for  his  cotton. 

The  plan  for  a  Cotton  Loan  Pool, 
proposed  by  St.  Louis  bankers  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  the  planters,  is 
well  under  way.  It  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  members  of  the  board  act- 
ing as  individuals.  The  central  commit- 
tee, so  constituted,  is  to  appoint  a  Cot- 
ton Loan  Committee  to  have  the  actual 
administration  of  the  fund. 

This  committee  is  to  be  composed  of 
W.  P.  G.  Harding,  chairman,  Washing- 
ton; Paul  M.  Warburg,  Washington; 
Col.  E.  M.  House,  Austin,  Texas;  Al- 
bert H.  Wiggin,  New  York;  James  S. 
Alexander,  New  York;  James  B.  For- 
gan,  Chicago;  Festus  J.  Wade,  St. 
Louis;  Levi  L.  Rue,  Philadelphia;  Wil- 
liam A.  Gaston,  Boston. 

Each  cotton  producing  state  is  to 
have  a  central  committee  subordinate 
to  the  Cotton  Loan  Committee,  and  local 
committees  subordinate  to  the  state 
central  committee. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $135,000,- 
000  is  to  be  raised— $100,000,000  from 
the  states  which  do  not  raise  cotton  and 
about  one-third  as  much  from  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Tennessee. 
The  banks  of  New  York  have  pledged 
themselves  to  subscribe  $50,000,000  to 
the  fund,  provided  the  same  amount 
shall  be  subscribed  by  banks  in  other 
non-producing  states  within  a  reason- 
able time.  The  subscriptions  from  the 
cotton  producing  states  are  to  be  made 
by  particular  banks  only  when  loans 
are  made  from  the  fund  thru  those 
banks.  Without  such  subscription  no 
bank  may  obtain  a  loan  for  a  customer 


from  the  fund;  and  when  such  a  loan 
is  made  the  bank  thru  which  it  is  made 
subscribes  an  amount  etjual  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  loan.  Thus,  in  effect,  in 
each  individual  case  the  local  bank  lends 
to  the  planter  one-tiuarter  of  what  he 
desires  and  the  fund  lends  him  the 
other  three-quarters.  But  the  whole  loan 
passes  thru  the  fund  and  is  subject  to 
the  committee's  reciuirements  and  safe- 
guards. 

Loans  are  to  be  made  from  the  fund 
for  one  year  at  six  per  cent.  They  are 
to  be  secured  by  cotton  stored  in  ap- 
proved warehouses  and  fully  insured, 
on  the  basis  of  six  cents  per  pound  for 
middling. 

In  addition  to  the  six  per  cent  inter- 
est, the  borrower  is  to  pay  into  a  guar- 
antee fund  three  per  cent  of  the  face 
of  the  loan.  This  guarantee  fund  will 
serve  to  pay  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration— estimated  not  to  exceed  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  loan  fund, 
and  to  protect  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  from  loss. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
addrest  a  circular  letter  to  the  clearing 
house  a.ssociations  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial centers,  urging  their  cooperation  in 
making  up  the  fund.  In  the  course  of 
his  letter  Mr.  McAdoo  thus  describes 
the  gravity  of  the  situation : 

Tlic  cotton  sitiiiitioii  ill  the  South  pre- 
sents a  problem  of  tlie  most  in'Reiit  ch.-irac- 
ter.  It  is  ini|>eriitive  that  some  intelli};eiit 
financial  measures  shall  be  immediately 
adopted  to  relieve  that  situation.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  local,  but  uatioiial,  because  a 
serious  hurt  to  the  South  affects  the  entire 
country.  To  help  the  South  in  this  emerg- 
ency must  appeal,  therefore,  not  only  to 
our  better  instincts,  but  al.so  to  our  ma- 
terial interests. 

He  appeals  to  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try in  these  words: 

I  wish  earnestly  to  urge  upon  you  the 
importance  of  the  banks  in  your  city  and 
in  your  Federal  reserve  district  promptly 
subscribing  the  amount  allotted  to  you. 
New  York  has  already  led  off  with  a  $50.- 
000,000  subscription,  and  I  sinc(>rely  liope 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  raising  of  the  remaining  $50,000,000  in 
the  other  leading  financial  cities  of  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  we  may  confidently 
count  upon  the  loyal  and  patriotic  support 
of  the  bankers  of  your  city  in  this  emergen- 
cy. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  itself,  not- 
withstanding the  onerous  duties  which  now 
devolve  upon  it  in  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  reserve  system,  has,  nevei-tht>less. 
consented  to  constitute  itself  a  voluntary 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  stiiiervising 
the  administration  of  the  proposed  fuiui. 
because  of  the  seriotisness  of  the  emergency 
and  the  necessity  for  unselfish  service  on 
the  part  of  every  citizen  who  wants  earn- 
estly to  help  his  country. 

He  further  announces  that  the  cer- 
tificates received  by  the  banks  of  the 
non-cotton  producing  states  in  return 
for  their  subscriptions  will  be  accepted 
as  security  for  the  issuance  of  emergen- 
cy currency.  This,  as  he  says,  should 
greatly  facilitate  the  banks  in  making 
and  taking  care  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is,  of  course. 
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to  enable  the  planter  to  carry  over  his 
cotton  to  a  more  convenient  season 
rather  than  to  dump  it  upon  an  over- 
stocked market  in  order  to  realize  cash 
upon  it.  It  should  do  much  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  planter's  financial  neces- 
sities. The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
him  a  market  for  his  crop.  For  a  market 
is  what  he  must  have  for  his  ultimate 
safety;  the  best  loan  plan  in  the  world 
would  be  of  use  merely  to  bridge  over 
an  emergency  gap. 

The  announcement  of  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  contraband 
of  war  has  helped  to  clear  the  sky  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  market.  Cotton 
is  under  no  circumstances  to  be  regard- 
ed by  Great  Britain  as  contraband,  and 
may  therefore  be  shipped  with  impun- 
ity to  Germany  and  Austria,  provided 
of  course  it  goes  in  neutral  bottoms. 

In  making  this  announcement,  Great 
Britain  is  doing  no  more  than  should 
have  been  expected.  The  Declaration  of 
London  puts  cotton  unconditionally 
upon  the  non-contraband  list.  Altho  the 
Declaration  was  not  ratified  by  several 
of  the  great  powers,  including  Great 
Britain  itself,  it  represents  the  most 
advanced  international  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  contraband.  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  distinct  relief  to  have  the  matter 
made  unequivocally  clear  by  England's 
express  declaration. 

It  is  reported  that  purchases  of  cot- 
ton for  Germany  have  already  been 
made  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  cotton  shipped, 
and  others  are  expected  to  follow.  The 
difficulty  to  be  confronted  lies  in  the 
lack  of  neutral  ships  to  carry  the  cot- 
ton abroad.  So  long  as  the  Allies  re- 
tain their  present  command  of  the  sea, 
no  German  or  Austrian  merchant  ves- 
sel dare  sail  from  American  ports. 
Shipments  whether  of  cotton  or  other 
commodities  must  go  in  neutral  bottoms 
if  destined  for  Germany  or  Austria. 
The  cotton  shipments  now  being  ar- 
ranged are  to  be  made  in  vessels  clear- 
ing for  Italian   ports. 

It  is  expected  that  an  early  opening 
of  the  Cotton  Exchange  can  probably 
be  arranged.  A  syndicate  plan  is  under 
consideration  for  the  relief  of  cotton 
brokers  who  may  find  themselves  em- 
barra.«sed  when  the  Exchange  opens.  It 
is  .said  that  New  York  banks  are  pre- 
pared to  lend  $1,500,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  should  bring  the  reopening 
nearer. 


From  many  dir«Tti<.rix  <-<tnn'  worfl  «(  hij; 
f>rfI»T<<  frrim  th»>  U-lliurT'-nt  n.-itionn  for 
Arri»Tif;iri  fintfliir-ts.  OriU-rn  for  two  !iii*l  ii 
'|iiart«T  million  [)niri  t>f  hKK>tH  ar»'  rft«>rtc(| 
i>y  Si-w  KitKluTt']  flirt) ir'u-y.  ]riirf;\»i-i]  flc 
marifl  for  l«-afh«T.  to  \>v  uituli-  into  hfx.ts 
in  y.jiK\iiu<\.  hiivf  Hft  on*-  hijc  forir-crn  nin- 
nintt  if«  fmtor'n-M  lUiy  jin»l  night  at  12.'  [wr 
f'-nt  f;ifpH<ity.  iVforp  th*-  war  th«'.v  w<tc 
nmnintc  at   ftirty   (i»t  r'»-nt   fajuifity. 


From    ('h'uHKo    it    in    ri-portH    that    tho 

m»'at    imtUtTM   hav<-   ctintiKh   orrlcrM   to   k»'p|» 

thfm   riinninjc  "n   full  time  for  a  y<'ar.  Ovr 

t7  t<i>t,  it(t(f    ,,f   ,,ri\crn    tor    flothiriK.    trnokn. 

tinnf'i    m«'»itx    and    fti<-    lik*-    havf 

'■■'     i>*-fu    it\uff(\    in    fhi-    f'hifaico    mar 

kftn. 

A  fmrUtnz  r'ltnfinny  of  flklnlioma  rjty 
h«»  rfffivft\  an  order  for  fift<iTi  million 
KiTind"  '>f  '■ann«'f|  rn«'af   fo  ki,  to  l')iiro|ic. 


Original 

Bell  Telephone 

1876 


Standard 

Bell  Telephone 

To-day 


Here  is  a  big  fact  in  the  telephone  progress  of  this  country  : 

Hand  in  hand  v^ith  inventions 
and  developments  v^hich  have  ini- 
proved  the  service  many  fold  have 
come  operating  economies  that 
have  greatly  cut  its  cost. 

To  appreciate  these  betterments 
and  their  resulting  economies,  con- 
sider a  few  examples: 

Your  present  telephone  instru- 
ment had  seventy-tw^o  ancestors  ;  it 
is  better  and  cheaper  than  any  of 
them. 

Time  w^as  when  a  switchboard 
required  a  room  full  of  boys  to 
handle  the  calls  of  a  few^  hundred 
subscribers.  Today,  two  or  three 
girls  w^ill  serve  a  greater  number 
without  confusion  and  very  much 
more  promptly. 

A  three-inch  underground  cable 
nowr  carries  as  many  as  eight  hun- 
dred wires.  If  strung  in  the  old 
'way,  these  w^ould  require  four  sets 
of  poles,  each  with  twenty  cross 
arms — a  congestion  utterly  prohibi- 
tive in  city  streets. 

These  are  some  of  the  familiar 
improvements.  They  have  saved 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But  those  which  have  had  the  most 
radical  effect,  resulting  in  the  largest 
economies  and  putting  the  tele- 
phone within  everyone's  reach,  are 
too  technical  to  describe  here. 
And  their  value  can  no  more  be 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of  the 
invention  of  the  automobile. 

This  progress  in  economy,  as  w^ell  as  in  service,  has  given  the  United 
States  the  Bell  System  with  about  ten  times  as  many  telephones,  propor- 
tionate to  the  population,  as  in  all  Europe. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy       One  System        Universal  Service 


E-irly 

Telephone 
Exchange 


Typical 

Present-day 

Exchange 


If  City  Wires 

Were  Carried 

Overhead 


800 

in  Underground 

Cable 


CirARTTRED    1853 

LJnilcd  States  Trust  Oompany  ot  New  York 

45-4T     WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  )I2,000.000  SIRPIX'S  AND  UNDIVIDED  FROniS,  )JI4,I5I,944.23 

THE   COMPANY    ACTS   AS  EXECUTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRU8TKK.  GUARDIAN.    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  In  other  recoifnlzeU  truBt  capacltlOH. 
It   allows   intprcit   at    cnrrciil    ratr,   nn    drp'isits,   .ind  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and    other    property,    tr.i!    or    (irrsoiial,    for    individuals,    estates    and    corporations. 


EDWARD  W 
Wir.LlAM   M.    KIN03LEY.    Vioo-PrBiiidont 
WILLIAMSON   PELL,   Assistant   Secretary 
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SHELDON.    President 

WILFRED  .1.    WORCESTER.   Soorotary 
CHARLES   A.    EDWARDS,   2d   Assistant   Secretary 
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L  I  STIEIR  I  NE 


Use  it  every  day 

AS  a  wash  and  dressing  for  superficial 
cuts  and  wounds,  I.isterine,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  or  twenty  parts 
of  boiled  water,  will  be  found  very 
erticacious.  Physicians  use  Listerine  as 
the  iu/e,  non-poisonous  antiseptic. 
Do  not  accept  an  imitation.  Theoriginal 
Listerine  is  safest  and  best.  Other  uses 
given  in  folder  w  rapped  around  the  bottle. 

A II  Druggiah  Sell  Lhlerine 
UMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louii,  Mo. 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

AtUatic  BaildiDS.  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 

lasares  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation, 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makinc  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  l>.v  the  State  of  New  York  In  1842, 
was  pieoeded  liy  a  stock  companj'  of  a  similar 
uame.  The  latter  company  "as  liquidated  and 
part  of  Its  capital,  to  the  e.Ment  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .\tlantic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  eiistence  the  com- 
pany   has    insured    property 

to  the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent  of 282.298,429.80 

Paid  losses  iluring  that  period         141.567.550.30 
Issued     certificates     of     proBtS 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which   there  have  been   re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    pres- 
ent   time 7,243,060.00 

Interest     paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets       of        the        company    . 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.  A.   RAVEN,   Pres. 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT.   Vice-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.     FAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 
G.     .^TANTON     FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
.\lisolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatil)Ie.  .\side  from  gov- 
iTiiment  bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  .ind  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  tlie  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  bo  earned  on  an 
e(iual  amount  deposited  in  an  institiitinn  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  ri>a- 
srniable  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .'SS.ono  by 
a  man  aged  67  wnnid  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  S618.35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  .\nnulty  Di-partment.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  Y'ork.  will  giv(>  .idvice  as  to  tlie  return 
at  any  age.   male  or  female. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


Tltis  department  of  Tlie  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies traiisactitig  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  hoivever,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent ivith  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Addresa  all  communications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

COMPULSORY    INVESTMENTS 

Five  or  six  years  a^o  the  Lef^isla- 
ture  of  Texas  enacted  a  law  requiring 
all  "foreign"  life  insurance  companies 
transacting  business  in  that  state  to 
invest  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  reserves  maintained  under  poli- 
cies issued  on  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
in  Texas  securities.  The  term  "foreign 
companies"  is  used  in  the  laws  of  each 
of  our  states  to  designate  companies  in- 
corporated by  other  states.  This  pro- 
vision in  respect  of  investments  is  one 
that  the  financial  managers  of  most 
companies  object  to  as  one  which  de- 
prives them  of  the  discretionary  powers 
essential  to  success.  The  result  was  that 
some  twenty-odd  life  companies,  includ- 
ing the  leaders  in  that  line,  retired 
from  Texas;  and  have  continued  to  re- 
main out. 

Sentiment  in  the  state  is  divided  on 
the  question.  Business  people  generally 
are  against  it  and,  as  we  see  it,  cor- 
rectly insist  that  the  effect  has  been  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  invested  money 
from  outside  sources  and  to  raise  the 
average  rate  of  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  politicians  and  their  follow- 
ers insist  that  the  principle  is  a  just 
one  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  number  of  local  life  in- 
surance companies.  In  matters  of  this 
kind,  southern  and  western  states  are 
radical.  To  them,  insurance  companies, 
particularly  those  of  the  East,  are  rich 
financial  institutions,  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  is  to  drain  the  remainder  of 
the  country  of  cash  and  concentrate  it 
in  and  around  New  York  City.  It  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  find  one  insur- 
ance commissioner  in  that  section  with 
a  wider  horizon. 

Hon.  T.  M.  Henry,  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  of  Mississippi,  read  a  paper 
at  the  recent  convention  of  insurance 
commissioners  held  at  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  utterly  disapproving  of  com- 
pulsory investments  and  congratulating 
two  successive  Legislatures  of  his  state 
on  defeating  persistent  attempts  to  en- 
act such  a  law  there.  He  analyzed  the 
conditions  which  had  been  set  up  m 
Texas  by  its  law  and  proved  that  the 
state  was  a  loser.  He  cited  life  company 
investments  in  Oklahoma,  a  free  state 
on  this  point,  and  showed  that  the  com- 
panies held  mortgages  there  for  $22,- 


17(),000— a  sum  etiual  to  147  per  cent 
of  the  total  Oklahoma  reserves. 

Mr.  Henry  observes  that  it  seems  to 
be  undisputed  that  the  farmers  of  Tex- 
as cannot  get  six  per  cent  money.  He 
(juotes  the  Texas  Welfare  Commission 
to  the  effect  that  for  .several  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  compulsory  in- 
vestment law  there,  the  rate  of  interest 
on  both  farm  and  city  property  was 
steadily  declining;  and  that  since  that 
time  it  had  risen  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  and  one  per  cent.  An  examination 
of  the  loans  on  real  estate  mortgages 
owned  by  foreign  life  companies  on 
Texas  property  for  the  year  1!)07  re- 
veals an  average  interest  rate  of  G.4G 
per  cent,  as  against  7.20  per  cent  in 
1911.  In  Oklahoma  the  rate  was  G.18 
in  1907  and  5.93  in  1911. 

Mississippi  is  securing,  says  Com- 
missioner Henry,  a  constantly  increas- 
ing amount  of  outside  money  as  invest- 
ments, and  he  expects  to  see  it  grow 
by  a  few  million  each  year.  "I  am  not 
going  to  put  a  premium  on  one  kind  of 
investment  securities  and  blacklist  an- 
other," he  adds.  In  conclusion  he  said: 

"1  will  stand  for  a  free  field  and  no 
favor  among  all  kinds  of  investments 
and  among  all  insurance  companies.  I 
want  every  reputable,  solvent  company 
that  wishes,  to  do  business  in  my  state; 
the  state  wants  them;  and  we  are  not 
going  to  spoil  our  welcome  by  insisting 
on  impossible,  illogical  and  uneconom- 
ical legislation  such  as  this.  .  .  .  Until 
the  policyholder,  the  most  vitally  in- 
terested party,  is  unmistakably  heard 
from  affirmatively,  my  conscience  will 
not  permit  me  to  endorse  any  legisla- 
tion so  materially  affecting  him." 

This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  one  re- 
grets it  does  not  prevail  more  widely 
South  and  West.  Applying  a  familiar 
Jefferson  maxim,  that  insured  commu- 
nity is  governed  best  that  is  governed 
least. 

SECURITY   VALUES 

The  financial  departments  of  all  in- 
surance companies  are  concerned  over 
the  conditions  which,  as  the  result  of 
the  European  war,  affect  the  security 
market.  The  laws  require  that  company 
assets  shall  be  valued  at  date  of  annual 
statements,  that  is  to  say,  at  market 
prices  on  December  31.  The  stock  ex- 
changes have  been  closed  since  early  in 
August  and  may  so  remain  indefinitely. 
Abnormal  conditions  have  prevailed  and 
will  continue  long  after  peace  has  been 
concluded. 

The  insurance  commissioners  of  the 
various  states  recognize  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  and  for  some  time  past 
have  been  conferring  among  themselves 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  matter.  The  heads  of  the  de- 
partments of  several  states  having 
heavy  insuraitce  interests  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prices  at  the  close  of 
the  stock  market  on  June  80 — the  tMui 
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of  the  first  six  months  of  1914 — should 
be  allowed  in  making  up  accounts  for 
the  year  ending-  December  31.  These 
prices  are  said  to  range  from  one  to 
three  points  higher  than  those  on  De- 
cember 31,  1913,  and  from  two  to  seven 
points  higher  on  bonds  and  five  to  six- 
teen points  higher  on  stocks  than  at  the 
close  on  July  30 — a  few  days  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

These  fluctuations  are  not  particular- 
ly important  to  the  great  life  and  fire 
companies,  which  compose  the  minority 
as  to  number  of  corporations,  but  it 
may  be  somewhat  inconvenient  to  many 
companies  of  small  and  medium  size 
with  limited  surpluses.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  there  are  few  companies  the 
financial  condition  of  which  would  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  price  reduc- 
tions indicated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
probably  be  no  official  exchange  quota- 
tions for  use  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  it  is  eminently  proper  in  the  state 
commissioners  of  insurance  to  agree  on 
a  rule  and  to  promulgate  it  for  the 
guidance  of  companies,  many  of  which 
will  soon  be  engaged  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  balancing  their  yearly  accounts. 

NOTES  AND  ANSWERS 

V.  B.,  Dallas,  Tex. — Established  in 
1809;  authorized  capital,  £6,000,000; 
entered  the  United  States  in  1866; 
United  States  branch  assets,  December 
31,  1913,  .§8,787,077;  surplus  to  policy- 
holders, $3,-380,216. 

R.  S.  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— There  are 
two  companies  of  that  name,  one  in 
Chicago  and  the  other  in  Des  Moines. 
The  Chicago  company  has  .$100,000  cap- 
ital and  .$637  net  surplus;  the  other  has 
$17.5,000  capital  and  a  net  surplus  of 
$16,000. 

L.  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— There  are 
many  life  companies,  entirely  worthy  of 
confidence,  which  I  would  pass  over  in 
making  a  .selection;  but  only  because 
there  are  others  I  prefer.  There  are 
many  factors  to  he  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  choosing  a  policy  and  the  com- 
pany writing  it.  Every  man  must  choosf; 
according  to  his  needs  or  desires  in 
both  ca.se.s. 

R.  S.  M.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— The 
Provident  Savings  I>iffc  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  New  York  retired  from  business 
•January  1,  1911,  after  a  varied  career 
of  thirty-six  years.  Its  capital  stock  and 
assetH  were  acfjuired  and  all  its  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  Postal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York.  The  Prov- 
ident Havings'  fortunes  commenced  to 
d»ffline  in  1906  and  dfspite  the  efforts 
made  to  retrieve  them  it  finally  surren- 
dered to  the  inevitable.  The  trouble 
yff.mn  \/>  have  been  due  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  management  in  charge 
from   \H'.il  U,  1906. 

At  the  annual  mr^eting  of  thf;  West- 
ern Union,  an  asnociation  of  fire  insur- 
ance fompanicH,  held  at  Niagara  P'alls 
recently,  the  annoijnfem<'rit  was  made 
that  the  Iok«  ratio  in  the  West  had  in- 
crease thi«  year,  and  that,  an  the  re- 
Rult  of  the  trouhle;<  in  P/urope,  the  pre- 
mium in'-ome  of  the  companieH  were 
wuwtantially    reduced. 


If  you  are  a  good  judge  of  character 
— ^^I  can  make  you  a  better  one 

TN  spite  of  your  ability  to  judge  men  you  have  made  many  a  mistake  during 
-*•  the  past  year.  These  mistakes  were  costly,  maybe.  You  could  liave  avoided 
them.     You  will  avoid  them  in  the  future  if  you  learn  from  me  the  accurate. 

Science  of  Character  Analysis 

Taught  by  imal  by  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford 


T  HAVE  saved  large  firms  thou- 
^  sands  of  dollars  in  selecting 
men.  I  have  trained  assistants  who 
are  now  earning  large  salaries  as 
employment  experts  with  great  cor- 
porations. For  years  letters  by 
the  thousands  have  come  in  de- 
manding   instruction. 

At  last  the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company  suggested  that  I  put  the 
science  in  such  form  that  you 
could   study   it   by  mail. 

Send  the  coupon  promptly  and 
you  will  be  in  time  to  be  enrolled. 

I  have  spent  years  in  studying 
and  analyzing  character.  I  have 
been  a  practicing  physician.  From 
sciences  of  psychology,  physiology, 
biology,  anthropology  and  anatomy, 
I   have  evolved  a  new   Science.     1 


have  put  this  Science  through  a 
most  rigid  test.  I  have  analyzed 
over   100,000  people. 

I   have   "sized  up"  thousands   of 
prospects  for  jobs,  and   I   tell   you 
that  the  judging  of  people  is  not  a 
gift,    or    a    special    talent    pi 
my  own ;  it  is  a  science  based 
on    facts   that   you    can    learn 
and  that  you  can   apply  with 
just    as    much    success    as    I 
can. 

I  will  teach  you  why  your 
eyes  are  blue  or  brown ;  why 
your  face  is  convex; 
why  the  texture  of  your 
hsir  is  coarse  or  fine, 
and  how  all  these  things 
affect  you  in  the  choice 
of   your   business. 


What  You  Learn  from  the  Course 


Hnw  to  iaizt  all  people. 

How  to  understand  your- 
telf.  and  decide  what  yoa 
are  belt  fitted  to  do. 

How  to  sell  soods  by  an- 
derstandioK  your  custo- 
mer. 


How  to  judice  the  apti- 
tudes and  abilities  in 
your  children. 

How  to  have  social  eise. 

How  to  read  the  secrets 
that  men  reveal  in  eyes 
and  face  and  hand. 


I  can  teach  you  ta  judge  your  client,  your 
jury,  your  congregation,  your  assistant,  your  em- 
ployer, your  employee,  your  guests,  the  man  you 
meet  casually  at  a  dinner  table,  and  the  man, 
who,  as  your  partner,  may  make  a  success  or  a 
failure  of  your  business  ventures. 

Oolr  a  limited  nnmber  of  students  can  be  taken.    Send 
coupon  for  whole  story  KREF  before  the  rolls  are  filled  ap. 

Katherine   M.  H.  Blackford 

Review   of   Reviews  Company 
30   Irvinif   Place.   New  York 


KATHERINE  M.  H.  BLACKFORD 

Review  of  Reviews  Company 

30  Irving  Place        INn.,*I-9-14         New  York 

I'Icasc  send  mcfull  infornialimi  rcgardiiiK  your  Science 
o(  C'harucirr  Analysis.  I  wish  10  have  the  complete 
course.  The  specific  use  for  which  I  wish  it  is  the 
following. 

(/'ii/  an  X against  the  line  of  erealesi  interest  to  you.) 


I  To  employ  help. 


To  (elect  my  own  vocation. 


To  decide  my  children's  future. 


To  help  me  socially. 


I  To  sell  goods. 


Name    .  , 
.Arldress 


W^M. 


lll>HOIOL\(ikAVIi\(F 


2li23Bdrclay5tto26&JiP£!lH 

^    ^ -NLWYORK- 


Sleep  Out  of  Doors 

If  yiiu  li.i  vc  line  iir  iiiori.'  windcjws  in  your  jjidi  (lum, 
you  can  sleep  in  llic  open  air.  Our  ".S.mcquo 
Window  'r<'iit"  enables  you  to  do  this.  Kils  any 
wiinlow.  Put  in  or  taken  out  in  two  niinnles.  No 
fiisleiiiiigs.  Window  sa' li  linlds  it.  Price  $15.00 
(iiiriplele   ready    for   use.     Wiil  e  for  p.ii  I  i<ul.n  s  to — • 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

T,\\    VV.islniiK'loii    Sheet,    Mallle    (  re<k,    Miehigan. 


Sccnario.s  corrected,  revised,  typc^d  ;uid  pl.iced 
'III  til?  market.  Plots  criticised.  Sliort  Kloiies, 
novels,  etc.,  stiilable  for  pliotoplays  di.iina- 
li/ed.      Corrcs|)oiidriicc  invited. 

)^rx  Uitcrnrv  Jtliirroii 

57  .StocUlon  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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r  i(  A  V  i;  I 


CUNARD  LINE. 


PtoiniuUr  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  tailiafi. 
India,  Ctiina,  Philippinei, 
J«pdn,  Auttraiia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTuurt  in  India, 
Ruund  WurldTuuri.  ForfuU 
iufurmatiun  apply 

21-24  State  St..  N.  Y. 


**FLORIDA.  BY  SELA." 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON 

rilll  AUKLPHIA 

BALI'IMUKE      . 


t43.3U  Hound  trip 
$37  NU  Uuuiitl  Irlp 
S33.80  Round  trip 


liii  IlIcmij   ineaU  .mil    -.l.ilt-ioum   bcitli. 

I'liic   stcimcrs.  Hcsl   scrvitt 

Autuiiiubiles  carried.      Wireless. 

S't-iii/    joi    />.//  ti,  iitars. 

Merctiants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P   TuiiiBr.  O.  P.  A.  Bitltimore,  Mtl. 


F»IIME   TREE    IIVIM 

THE  INN   IN  THE   PINES 
MOW     OREISJ 

Albert  A.  Leroy,  Prop. 


LA.KEHURSX 


N.    <J. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clatt 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2.50 
with 
Bath 

and  up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


f  50  MontHlySSparef IH 


,37.  dignified  work,  tor  mea  ami  wouicd,  U 
achera,  clerk 9. minister*. —anTone  who  wl-ihes  to  increase 
sinootne.    New  fielJ.    Clients  eaaily  Secured. 

\".":T:.';r  physi-culture 


iScientific3jatemofhe»Uhbulldlns"ithout  drugs  or  fatigMinjci 
ierclse3  9  cast  U'Soqb.  Make  yourself  robust  and  muke  moary 
I  teachinj  others.  FllEE.  Eiercisi- for  curins  constipation  and  in' 
■  ^•— itlon.  Write.  The  Ogicn  Colleq:.  Boi  C-3Q0.Cincin(iali.O 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JXO.    WILLI.\MS;.    Inc.   Bionzt'   Foundry,   550  W. 
27tli  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  ilUistiatod  booklet.  Free. 


The  London  war  uows  t(>lls  how  brave 
tho  lOnglish  are  :  the  Pari.s  news  tells  how 
brave  the  French  are ;  and  the  general  re- 
sult seems  to  tell  how  brave  the  (iermans 
are. — E.  E.   Hone's   Monthly. 


NEW   RED  CROSS   MEMBERS 

Kach  C'oiiiiibution  ot"  Two  l)(jllms  or 
more  c-oiiatilule.s  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber i.ssue  of  the  Hed  i'rotm  Mityitzinc. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Memljership   and    a    Red    Cross    Hutton. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $;{448.««. 

The    followintj    list    covers    the    con 
tributions  of  the  past  week: 

Miss  .\l.  \'.  Aslitou,  IJeiiedict  CoUeKe. 
C.iliiiiil.ia.  S.  (".,  .i;2;  Mr.  11.  .\.  I^eiinetl, 
r)OS  t  'l'i-nn\soii  St.,  lienver,  ('i>l..  $2;  Miss 
AKues  M.  Hates,  care  Rev.  H.  Hates,  l(H)!t 
\V.  Marsliall  street,  Norristown,  I'a..  $'J ; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Re.ker,  Ho.x  45(5,  Nlaiilic,  Coiiii., 
$2  ;  Miss  Louise  Rrewer,  Hnr)  10.  VV^isliiiiK- 
t«.n  street,  I'usadeua,  (!al.,  $1;  Mrs.  W.  II. 
ColVnian,  (JeorKetowu,  Ky.,  $2.r)0 ;  Mi-. 
Clarenie  ("uster,  care  Rev.  R.  Rates,  !(»(»!» 
W.  Marshall  street,  Norristown.  Ta.,  .$'2; 
II.  (J.  Campbell,  ISSlT  Vine  sti-eet,  Sioux 
Citv,  Iowa,  .$ir).r.();  Mrs.  T.  II.  Ihiun,  11!) 
1»-S.  W.,  Ar(lnu)re,  Okla.,  ^'2;  Rtitlia  Dem- 
arest,  Jel'lcrsonville,  lad.,  .$5;  V.  R.  Davy, 
care  Davy  &  <'o.,  Kvart,  Micii.,  .$5;  1.  N. 
Daniels.  Iiidianaixdis,  Ind.,  .$1;  II.  A. 
Stewart,  care  Nalley  Mercantile  Company, 
Hamilton,  .Mont.,  $2;  First  Presbyterian 
Chuich,  secretary,  I'arma.  Idaho,  .$20..S2 ; 
<;»•.. rge  R.  Hatch,  Ware,  Mass.,  .$2;  Ralfih 
Hampton,  care  Rev.  R.  Rates,  lOOii  \V. 
.Marshall  street,  Norristown,  Pa.,  $2;  Wil- 
liam -McKav,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  $r) ;  Katherine 
.McFoster,  .$000;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Sliuard,  Ora- 
cle. Ariz.,  $10;  L.  Pflueger,  Franklin  Fui- 
nace.  Ohio,  .$2;  (J.  L.  Strvker,  Twin  Creek 
Farm.  Derby.  N.  Y.,  $25;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Shultz,  Lexington,  Va.,  $2;  Rev.  John  ('. 
Scott,  R.  F.  1).  ;{,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  $4. 
("Iiarles  R.  Tenny,  4.1  Hisakatacho.  Koishi- 
kawa.  Tokyo,  Japan,  $10;  L.  R.  TurnbuU, 
Lexington,  Va.,  $2;  Mrs.  Seville  Weaud, 
care  Rev.  R.  Rates,  1009  W.  Marshall 
street,  Norristown,  Pa.,  $2 ;  Miss  Jennie 
Walker,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Monte  Vista,  Col.,  .$2; 
I'loreiice  A.  Wilson,  Ellensburg,  Wash., 
.$.->:   .Mattie  Whitaker,  Galena,  Md.,  .$1. 

PEBBLES 

There  are  dumdum  war  correspondents, 
too.^ — Wa.shirKjton  Herald. 

Austria  seems  to  be  in  last  [)lace  in  the 
European  war  league. — Detroit  Free  f'ress. 

One  result  of  the  European  war  proba- 
bly will  be  armored  cathedrals. — Chicago 
Post. 

Our  idea  of  a  staudpattei-  is  the  man 
who  continues  to  read  "The  C'lvil  War  Day 
by    Day." — Washinyton   Post. 

California  is  having  a  hard  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  being  unable  to  export 
tier  wines  to  Europe  for  importation  to  the 
United  States.— C/ticofifO  News. 

If  Sir  Lionel  Carden  is  an  example  of 
an  English  diplomat  it  is  no  wonder  Great 
Rritain  has  become  involved  in  war.— - 
Louisville  Post. 

Has  it  occurred  to  the  Allies'  strategists 
to  have  the  Russian  soldiers  dye  their  whis- 
kers green  and  thus  cause  the  foe  to  mis- 
take the  army  for  a  field  of  alfalfa? — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

"Nothing  of  importance"  was  Saturday's 
official  wold  from  the  front.  Only  a  few 
thi>usan(l  women  and  children  made  widows 
and  orphans  I  That's  all. — Philadelphia 
\orth   American. 

Messrs.   Lisen    and    Ilerem. 

Ear  Trumpet  ]Maiiufacturers, 
Dear  Sirs:  On  Wednesday  last,  1  pur- 
chased one  of  youi-  patented,  rubber  ear- 
trumpets.  Imagine  my  surprize,  when  the 
next  (lay  I  heard  from  my  husbaiul  in  Hon- 
olulu. (Sigiu'dl  Mus.  D.  E.  F.  Az.vpost. 
Harraril  Lamiioon. 


Yamanaka 
&  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


OSAKA 
KIOIO 


SHANGHAI 
PEKI  NC 


LOrtOON 
,bOSTON 


^  Artistic  flower  dishes  in  plain 
white  and  famous  crackle  wares 
for  Japanese  artistic  flower  ar- 
rangement. 

('atalogue  on  application 


Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

Fresh  air  i<  as  necessary  as  food  or  cloili- 
iiit;.  Have  a  constant  supply,  witliout  a 
draft,  in  bedroom  or  oliice. 


VENTILATOR 


shoots  fresh  air  up  the  window  pane  and  draws  out  foulness 
witliout  dr.ift.  In  cunspicuous.  Put  in  window  without  nails 
or  screws.  Made  of  sol  d  brass,  handsomely  finislied  in  oxi- 
dized copper.  Used  by  Johns  Ilopkius  Hospital,  binoch  Pratt 
Library,  Uahiniorc,  etc..  including  hundreds  of  homes.  Size 
1  fits  any  w  ndow  ZA  to  36  in.  witic,  $ii.50  ;  Size  2  fitsany  win- 
dow 30  to  S2  in..  $3  Sd.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  b.ick  if  not  satisfied.  Booklet  FREE.  Reference: 
Union  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore.     Order  today. 


No-Draft  Ventilator  Co., 


534  Uoion  Trust  BMg.,  Mo..  Md. 


(GREEN  GLASSi 


Can  be  .ittached  to  .tny 
bed.  AHortK  perfect 
reading  coinlort. 

This  convenient  "Emeralite"  lamp  fits  a»l.^•  bed 
post.  Will  not  mar  bed's  tiiiish.  The '-merald  green 
glass  shade  with  white  glass  lining  protects  the 
eyes  and  concentrates  a  soit,  restiul  light  right 
whe'e  you  want  it. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  in  actual  colors,  this 
and  tliirlv  other  h.imlsonie  styes  of  "Unieralite"  l.annvi 
— lor  ottice.  librir\,  lurlor.  pi.ino.  den,  sickroom,  etc. 

Dealers  even  where  can  supv>l>  V^'"- 

H.  G.  McPADDIN  &  CO. 
57  Warren  Street  New  York 


BED    UAMP 
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A  Litera.y  War  Map 23.",  tributions  are  urj^ently  needed  and  cor- 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson  dially     invited.     Every     contributor    of 

What  tho   Filipinos  Want 237  ^wo    Dollars,    or    more,    is    entitled    to 

By  Winfred  T.  Denison  membership  in   the  Red  Cross  for  the 

.   T  .,  ,     r,  [        HT    1     •     nr-  currcnt  year,  and  will  receive  from  The 

A  Library  by  Return  Mail — in  Wis-  r,  JiiDir-  u** 

.      ^  r,r,n  Independent  a  Red  Cross  button,  an  ev- 

consin    239  •.  j?  4^ ••     4.-        •      tu-  *. 

idence    of    participation    in    this    great 

Charles   S.  Whitman    (Picture)  .  .  .  240  work  of  mercy. 

Hiram  W.  .Johnson  (Picture) 241  An  extraordinaiy  j?roup  of  contribu- 

BOOKS  OF  THE  AUTUMN  tions  will  appear  in  the  special  Efficien- 

The   Great  War 242  cy  Number  of  The  Independent  bearing 

Fiction  243  November  30.   Following  the  first 

Belles   Lettres 243  article  in  the  series  by  Edward   Earle 

rp,       T^                OAA  Purinton  under  the  general  title  "EfR- 

The    Drama ^44  .                j  i -f    „  .r,                 u     ^          *•• 

Historv  244  ^^^^^Y  ^"^  Life,    there  are  shorter  arti- 

Biogramhv 244  '^^^^   ^^  Judge   Elbert   H.   Gary,   Chair- 

T>  i-.-     1  v.  • otr;  man  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 

Political  Science ^io  ^.        ..        ._,       .     ^    -.r      ,,.      r,      ■ 

g^lgj^^g  245  ation;  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Presi- 

T3  1-    •         TDil-1         i. 01c  dent  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 

Religion — Philosophy 245  ,.     1       u          t       •      t->     r>         1  ■       vea 

TT  1--  lork;    Hon.    Louis    D.    Brandei.=,    Efn- 

The  Best  Book  I  Have  Read  This  ^jg^^y  Counsel  for  the  Great  Railroad 

Year— a    Symposium 24b  Systems;    Dr.    Charles    W.    Eliot,    Na- 

Pebbles    251  tional  Educator  and  Former  President 

The  League  of  Peace 252  of     Harvard     University;     Harrington 

By  Readers  of  The  Independent  Emerson,    President    of    the    Emerson 

Applied    Electricity 258  Company    and    Efficiency    Counsel    for 

-c^         ^ij  ^  1         !->  or  a  the   United    States   Navy;    F.    C.    Hen- 

From  Old  Colony  Days 259  d^^schott.  Founder  of  the  National  As- 

The  Market  Place  sociation  of  Corporation  Schools;  Hon. 

The   International   Situation 260     John      Wanamaker,      Fornier      United 

The  Reserve  Banks 260     States  Postmaster  General  and  Leading 

Missouri's   Full-Crew   Bill 261     American  Merchant;  Hon.  William  Rus- 
sell  Wilcox,   President   Efficiency    Soci- 
INSURANCE  gty,    former   ^Chairman    of    New    York 

New  York  Fire  Insurance  Com-  Public  Service  Commission.  Orders  for 

panies    262     a  large  number  of  extra  copies  of  this 

Write  the  Company 262     issue  have  already  been   received,  and 

To   a    Correspondent 262     it  is  certain  therefore  to  be  very  widely 

The  Face  of  the  Earth 263     read. 

.^ —         How  can  we  admire  the  poets  when 
JUST         A         WORD     they  are  so  contradictory? 

A  Book  of  Versos  underneath  the  Bough, 

....  ,  ,  .       J-  •  A  Loaf  of  Broad,  a  .Tug  of  Wino  and  Thou. 

A  subscriber  of  long  standing,  in  re-     „     ,  ^,  ^-  i     j-       /^  .    ^ 

newing  for  himself  and  three  friends,  fuch  are  the  essentials  for  Omai%  but 
writes:  "At  first  I  rather  resented  the  ?^\^?fP,T^  "Y"'  ^''^^  wine  needs  no 
changed  make-up  of  The  Independent,  bush.  Where  I  was  raised  the  saying 
partly  from  natural  conservatism  and  )^^«'  '^ /^°^  ^""^  needs  no  wine, 
partly  because  it  came  folded  rather  G«od  bushes  were  rare  on  the  Kansas 
than  flat,  and  with  many  of  the  pictures  P  ains. 
marred  by  the  folding.  But  the  improve- 
ments both  in  printing  and  substance 
have  been  so  marked  and  so  thoroly  sat- 
isfying that  I  now  look  upon  The  Inde- 
pendent as  the  one  indispensable  mag- 
azine." 

"The  Independent  is  going  to  be  alive 
and  alert  to  the  things  that  are  about 
to  happen,  as  well  as  appreciative  of 
the  immediate  results  of  those  that  have 
happened."  Such  was  our  announcement 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  present  year. 
(Confirming  the  succe.ss  of  our  efforts, 
a  correspondent  in  California  writes: 
"I  have  tried  .several  times  to  send  The 
Independent  a  timely  article  on  some 
happening  away  out  here.  The  Inde- 
pendent is  so  up-to-the-minute  that  it 
keep.s  me  gasping.  I  could  send  a  timely 
article  only  by  writing  about  it  a  week 
or  more  befon;  it  happened,  and  Tol- 
stoi is  the  ordy  one  I  know  (,f  who  has 
been  really  successful  at  that  sort  of 
writing." 

Tho  need  for  Red  Cross  contributions 
for  the  relief  of  tho  sufferers  in  p]urope 
is  increasing'  rather  than  diminishing 
anfl  wo  are  os[)ccially  vrlad  to  record  the 
fact  that  Jrifioponrlont  r«!adors  have  al- 
ready  contributed   .'^4181.    Further  con- 


FROM  A  GERMAN  DIARY 

AN   OFFICER   IN    POLAND 

Sept.  21. — The  roads  are  beyond  be- 
lief. When  we  are  compelled  to  diverge 
from  a  so-called  chauHHee  it  is  impossi- 
ble, to  think  about  progress.  ...  It  is 
awful.  No  one  can  imagine  the  filth  on 
which  humans  and  horses  live  here.  In 
one  house  were  crov/ded  fourteen  per- 
sons. The  hou.ses  in  the  villages  are  all 
the  same,  covered  with  dirty  straw. 
The  people  have  nothing-  to  eat,  and  how 
they  live  is  a  puzzle.  The  cattle  are  fear- 
ful and  the  horses  .so  small  that  they 
almost  remind  one  of  kittens.  One  is 
oblin'od  to  sleep  on  straw.  At  each  cross- 
road instead  of  sign-posts  there  are 
crosses. 

.SV/,/.  22. — Still  we  have  not  seen  the 
enemy.  Only  forty  kilometers  away  ap- 
peared cavalry  i)atrols.  Tomorrow  wc 
meet  Austrian  Landsturm  troops.  It  is 
amazingly  dull  here.  We  have  received 
newspapers,  but  they  tell  us  nothing 
new.  I  spend  my  time  in  reading 
wretchcfl  dofocfivo  novels.  I  food  on 
eggs,  abomitiabio  butter,  and  abomina- 
bl<>  broad.  Tho  only  thinj^  which  it  is 
possible  fo  dniam  of  is  not  to  penetrate 
too  far  into  this  extraordinary  country. 

l''rom   the   London   Tinirn. 
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Ex-President  Roosevelt  used  to 
astonish  callers  at  the  White  House 
by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
business.  With  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  you  can  equip  your- 
self to  be  the  peer  of  the  most  intelligent  men  and  women.  It  is  the 
means  to  comprehensive,  accurate  knowledge  upon  any  subject — 
religion,  geography,  politics,  science,  history,  invention,  manufacture, 
commerce,  finance,  art  and  literature. 

Why  Did  the  European  Cauldron  Boil  Over  ? 


The  Kaiser  declared  war  on  France 
because  Russia  refused  to  let  Austria  make 
war  on  Servia.  This  is  a  true  but  very 
superficial  answer  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  war  of  all  times. 

Ask  the  man  who  knows  how  to  find  the 

truth  of  things  q  uickly  to  tell  you  the  whys 

of  things,  and  he  will  turn  straight  to  the 

one   book  of   complete,  condensed, 

authentic    information,    the    New 

Encyclopaedia    Britannica — 29 

volumes,41,000separatearticles. 

The  reader  who  owns  this 
famous  work  is  not  con- 
tent with    mere    news- 
Please  send  me,  f ree  \        P^per   reports  of   the 


fighting.  He  gets  at  the  causes  of  the 
war — the  story  of  the  personal  ambitions, 
intrigues,  national  fears  and  racial  hatreds 
that  brought  on  this  catastrophe.  He 
turns  to  the  article  on  Germany  and  reads 
of  the  federation  of  the  German  states 
and  the  birth  of  the  Empire ;  of  its  war 
with  Austria,  now  its  ally,  and  how  the 
sudden  rise  of  Germany  under  Bismarck's 
leadership  upset  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  Continent.  He  learns  how  Austria 
got  its  foothold  in  the  Balkans.  He  learns 
all  about  the  Czar's  aspirations  in  the  Black 
Sea  area,  and  England's  long  diplomatic 
effort  to  maintain  the  political  equilibrium 
among  five  envious  powers. 


Our  New  Booklet  Tells  This  Extraordinary  Story 

"THE  BRITANNICA  BOOK  OF  THE  WAR"  gives  the  only  authori- 
tative review  of   events   in    Euro])e   which   have   resuUoil   in   oalhnii" 
17,000,000  men  to  the  fighting  hne. 

Let  us  send  you  this  interesting  book  free.     For  your  convenience 
we  attach  a  coupon,  which  we  invite  you  to  fill  in  and  send  to  us. 


-•y-^i^ 
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THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1914 


THE  result  of  the  elections  was  surprizing.  The 
Democrats  did  not  expect  such  reverses.  The 
Republicans  did  not  expect  such  success.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  overwhelming 
Democratic  majority  of  141  has  been  cut  to  the  slim 
margin  of  23.  The  great  state  of  New  York,  in  spite 
of  a  four-cornered  fight  for  the  Governorship,  has  gone 
Republican  with  a  rush.  In  the  great  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  spite  of  a  three-cornered  fight  hotly  waged, 
the  Republicans  have  reelected  Penrose  as  senator  and 
elected  their  state  ticket. 

Everywhere  the  Democratic  vote  has  fallen  off,  while 
the  Republican  vote  has  swelled.  The  turnover  has  been 
largest  in  the  East,  but  decided  all  along  the  line. 

The  prestige  of  the  Wilson  administration  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow. 

What  is  the  reason?  Why  has  the  country  manifested 
this  sudden  purpose  to  repent  and  return  to  Repub- 
licanism ? 

Good  and  sufficient  reasons  are  given  by  both  sides. 
The  partizan  will  accept  those  that  jump  with  his  con- 
victions or  his  prejudices.  But  it  is  the  task  of  the  un- 
prejudiced commentator  to  weigh  them  all  and  appor- 
tion to  each  as  best  he  may  its  particular  measure  of 
merit. 

The  principal   Democratic  explanations  are  these: 

1.  It  is  really  a  victory  for  the  Wilson  administration, 
for  on  several  similar  occasions  in  the  past — halfway 
thru  an  administration — the  dominant  party's  majority 
in  Congres.s  ha.s  been  wiped  out. 

2.  The  Progressives  have  largely  returned  to  the  Re- 
pul)iican  party  and  this  is  normally  a  Republican  coun- 
try. 

3.  Hard  time.s  are  always  bad  for  the  party  in  power, 
entirely  regardless  of  its  responsibility  for  bringing 
them  on. 

Tne  Republican  contentions  run  about  like  this: 

1.  The  Demf>cratic  tariff  and  Democratic  interference 
with  buMine.s.s  are  responsible  for  the  low  level  of  pros- 
perity, 

2.  The  I'resident'H  foreign  policy,  which  has  been  pic- 
tur»;Hquftly  described  as  "hiding  under  the  bed,"  is  a 
mi.Htaken  one. 

3.  There  ha.s  been  too  much  legislation. 

4.  It  has  been  proved  again  which  is  the  party  of 
(>ro5iperity. 

IN  estimating  the  value  of  the^e  contentions,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  their  e.sHential  truth  is  not  the 
oii'-'-ition  at  i^sue.  It  (hx'n  not  matter  at  all,  in  deter- 
mining why  people  voted  as  they  did,  whether  the  rerord 
of  the  Wilson  administration  has  been  good  or  bad,  its 


policies  wise  or  foolish.  It  only  matters  what  the  people 
think  about  its  record,  how  the  people  judge  its  policies. 

If  any  large  number  of  voters  had  come  to  believe 
that  the  hard  times  were  due  to  the  administration's 
deeds  or  to  its  negligences,  they  would  vote  for  the  op- 
position even  tho  the  administration  were  in  reality  no 
mere  responsible  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  It  is  not 
facts  that  decide  elections ;  it  is  what  the  voters  think 
about  the  facts. 

Keeping  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind,  the  situation 
may  be  interpreted  with  some  approach  to  fairness  and 
accuracy.  There  is  truth,  in  varying  proportions,  in 
mo?t,  if  not  all,  of  the  divergent  contentions  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats. 

The  Progressives,  by  and  large,  have  returned,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  to  the  Republican  party.  We 
have  had  times  of  reduced  prosperity,  and  hard  times 
are  bad  for  the  party  in  power.  There  has  been  a  steadily 
growing  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  to  stop  legis- 
lating for  the  restraint  of  business.  This  is  normally 
a  Republican  country,  and  when  the  impetus  of  a  suc- 
cessful attack  against  Republicanism,  like  that  of  the 
Democracy  under  Wilson  at  the  last  election,  begins  to 
die  away,  the  Republican  party  naturally  tends  to  return 
to  power.  Each  of  these  influences  undoubtedly  had  its 
part  in  bringing  about  the  unexpected  result. 

PERHAPS  the  most  surprizing  thing  about  the  out- 
come is  that  it  naturally  looks  like  an  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  with  President  Wilson — and  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been,  indeed  he  is,  a  popular  President.  The  country 
has  seemed  to  like  the  strength  of  character  which  he  has 
Misplayed,  the  singleness  of  his  purpose,  the  fineness  of 
his  nature,  the  tone  of  high  disinterestedness  and  sin- 
cerity which  has  marked  his  public  utterances,  his  un- 
remitting devotion  to  the  public  business,  his  firm  lead- 
ership of  his  party.  One  would  have  said  that  the  Demo- 
cratic managers  could  not  do  better  than  to  make  Wilson 
the  single  keynote  ol  their  campaign.  The  words  on  the 
title  page  of  their  campaign  handbook,  "Thank  God  for 
Wilson,"  look(!fl  like  a  good  campaign  slogan.  It  was  a 
cheap  and  meretricious  i)hrase,  of  course,  but  unfortu- 
nately that  would  not  dis(iualify  it  for  use  in  political 
campaigning.  But  the  thought  underlying  it,  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  rendered  good  .service  to  the  country, 
was  appar(!ntly   Dc^mocracy's  biggest  asset. 

But  the  vote  of  confidence,  which  it  would  not  have 
be(;n  unnatural  for  the  President  and  his  associates  to 
expect,  has  not  been  given.  If  the  result  of  the  election 
should  b<!  interpreted  as  meaning  anything  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  it  comes  close  if)  a  vote  of  lack  of  cotilidonce. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  dissatisfaction  with  tho 
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Preaident  waa  a  considerable  factor  in  the  voting.  The 
President  in  tttili  popular.  He  has  still  the  general  ap- 
proval. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not 
eletted  by  a  popular  majority.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Tatt  together  received  considerably  over  a  million  votes 
moie  than  Mr.  Wilson,  while  the  Socialist  and  I'rohibi- 
tiou  candidates  increased  the  discrepancy  by  a  million 
more.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  by  a  popu- 
lar vote  more  than  a  million  less  than  a  majority. 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  throws  into  special 
prominence  as  a  controlling  factor  in  the  result  the  re- 
turn to  the  Republican  ranks  of  the  Progressives.  This 
fact,  combined  with  the  inevitable  effect  upon  the  voter's 
mind  of  the  empty  dinner  pail,  the  slender  pay  envelope 
and  the  shrinking  salary  check,  will  go  far  toward  pro- 
viding all  the  explanation  that  is  needed.  The  other  fac- 
tors which  we  have  set  down  were  undoubtedly  acces- 
sories in  the  result.  In  point  of  fact,  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  of  1914,  like  many  another  event  in  human 
affairs,  is  much  less  surprizing  in  retrospect  than  it 
would  have  seemed  before  the  event. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVES 

THE  Progressive  vote  has  vanished.  Even  in  New 
York  state,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  led  the  campaign 
in  person,  the  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor  ran 
fourth  in  the  race.  It  is  true  that  in  California  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  the  Progressive  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1912,  was  reelected  by  a  large  majority.  But  this 
was  evidently  a  personal  victory,  for  other  Progressive 
candidates  in  the  state  were  soundly  beaten. 

The  Progressive  rank  and  file  have  evidently  returned 
to  their  old  allegiance.  The  widespread  victory  of  the 
Republican  party  is  the  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact. 
What  is  the  explanation? 

The  Progressive  party,  in  its  origin,  was  composed  of 
four  elements.  There  were  those  Republicans  who  re- 
volted at  what  they  believed  to  be  the  unfair  acts  of  the 
Chicago  convention.  There  were  those,  comprised  in  the 
wing  of  the  party  that  in  many  states  had  worked  to- 
gether as  Progressive  Republicans,  who  rebelled  at  what 
they  considered  the  domination  of  the  party  by  the 
reactionary  element  in  it.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  social  reformers,  attracted  by  the  radical  pro- 
gram put  for  the  first  time  into  the  platform  of  a  leading 
national  party  by  the  second  Chicago  convention.  There 
were  the  personal  admirers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Some,  of 
course,  belonged  to  more  than  one  group,  some  indeed 
to  ail  four. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  voters  of  each  of  three  of  these 
groups  should  drift  away  this  year;  the  second  group 
probably  furnished  more  largely  than  any  other  the 
handful  that  remained  faithful. 

As  far  as  the  first  group  is  concerned,  time  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  obliterate  the  scars  left  by  the  action 
of  the  majority  at  the  Chicago  convention.  As  a  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  party  edifice,  the  issue  of  the  "stolen 
nomination,"  as  Progressive  called  it,  was  sure  to 
crumble  in  time. 

For  the  third  group,  many  items  of  the  famous  Pro- 
gressive platform  have  been  adopted  by  other  parties. 
Even  the  phrase  "social  justice,"  essentially  a  Pro- 
gressive phrase  at  the  start,  has  been  adopted  by  Presi- 


dent Wilson  and  used  in  a  message  to  Congress.  The 
social  justice  group  in  the  IVogressive  party  were  pri- 
marily interested  in  their  program  of  social  reforms. 
They  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get  much  of  it  no  matter 
which  party  is  in  power. 

From  the  fourth  group  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  undoubtedly 
lost  some  personal  adherents.  How  large  the  loss  has 
been  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  estimate.  But  laying 
aside  the  (luestion  how  many  followers  have  left  him 
for  some  other  leader,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
voting  for  the  leader  whom  you  admire,  and  voting  for 
sone  one  else  at  his  request.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1912  could 
command  four  million  votes  for  himself.  How  many  he 
could  command  today  no  man  knows.  But  even  in  1912, 
when  the  issue  was  new  and  the  interest  keen,  he  could 
have  commanded  nothing  like  four  million  votes  for 
another. 

It  is  natural,  in  the  circumstances,  that  each  of  these 
three  groups  in  the  Progressive  party  should  dwindle. 
In  addition,  voters — unless  they  are  fanatics,  and  few 
are — like  to  win.  Party  leaders  and  party  workers  must 
win  or  lose  their  political  lives  thru  starvation.  A  new 
party  which  does  not  achieve  success  at  the  start  is 
bound  to  lose  strength  from  these  causes. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Progressives  should  return  to 
the  Republican  party.  Most  of  them  were  originally  Re- 
publicans; and  the  division  between  Republican  and 
Democrat  is  one  that  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  but  the 
constitutional  independent — the  mugwump — to  cross. 

The  return  of  the  Progressives  furnishes  renewed 
evidence  that  the  American  people  prefer  the  two-party 
system.  It  further  demonstrates,  what  observers  even 
among  the  Progressives  saw  from  the  beginning,  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Progressive  and  the  Republican  parties  to  keep  them 
permanently  apart. 

Whatever  the  return  of  the  Progressives  in  this  elec- 
tion means  as  to  the  future  existence  of  the  Progressive 
party,  it  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  progressive 
principles.  To  them  the  American  people  are  committed 
by  profound  conviction.  No  party  which  persistently 
rejects  them  will  permanently  succeed. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  PROHIBITION 

THE  most  striking  feature  of  the  election  is  the 
continued  progress  of  two  great  American  reform 
movements,  woman  suffrage  and  prohibition.  More  than 
one-sixth  of  the  electoral  college,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  rhe  Senate,  will  hereafter  come  from  the  twelve  states 
where  equality  reigns.  In  nearly  half  the  area  of  the 
United  States  women  now  have  the  same  rights  as  men. 
The  cause  of  woman  never  loses  in  an  election ;  at  most 
it  merely  fails  to  gain.  The  addition  of  the  two  great 
states  of  Montana  and  Nevada  shows  that  it  is  in  the 
West,  where  the  actual  workings  of  woman  suffrage  ai*e 
best  known,  that  it  finds  the  most  friends. 

The  only  serious  organized  opposition  to  woman  suf- 
frage comes  from  the  liquor  interests,  which  shows  that 
they  fear  the  women's  votes.  Yet  the  two  issues  are  quite 
distinct  both  in  origin  and  progress.  In  Wyoming  where 
women  have  been  voting  for  forty-five  years  there  has 
never  been  any  strong  tendency  toward  prohibition,  and 
in  California  where  the  women  vote  the  olei'tion  wtMit 
"wet"  On  the  other  hand,  the  South,  where  prohibition 
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has  made  its  greatest  gains,  seems  likely  to  be  the  last 
to  adopt  equal  suffrage.  This  shows  that  each  movement 
makes  its  way  independently  of  the  other  on  its  own 
merits,  as  it  ought.  The  addition  of  four  more  states, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Washington,  brings 
about  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  country  under 
state-wide  prohibition,  or  more  than  half  if  we  include 
loc?il  option  areas.  Or  if  we  count  by  acres  instead  of 
heads  the  fourteen  states  under  prohibition  form  not  far 
from  a  third  and  the  total  "dry"  territory  more  than 
t7/o-thirds  of  the  United  States.  The  rapid  progress  of 
both  movements  is  due  to  our  elastic  federal  system  by 
which  any  state  can  try  new  experiments  while  the  other 
states  can  watch  and,  if  they  approve,  follow. 


ENTER,   NOISELESSLY,  A  NEW  REFORM 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
a  group  of  Senators  have  been  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

The  skies  have  not  fallen.  Neither  has  the  millenium 
dawned.  No  miracle  of  political  regeneration  has  been 
wrought  by  the  innovation.  No  pillar  of  the  temple  of 
representative  government  has  been  shattered. 

Both  the  ultra-enthusiasts  for  the  method  of  direct 
election  and  its  rabid  opponents  have  reason  for  sur- 
prize at  the  outcome.  But  no  reasonable  student  of  public 
affairs  will  be  either  surprized  or  disappointed. 

No  ingenuity  of  political  machinery  can  avail  to  raise 
the  waters  of  popular  government  higher  than  their 
source.  If  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  used  their 
new  opportunity  to  send  Boies  Penrose  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  because  they  wanted  him  there.  Neither  direct 
election  nor  the  direct  primary',  nor  the  initiative,  nor 
the  referendum,  nor  the  recall,  nor  proportional  repre- 
sentation, nor  any  other  piece  of  machinery  will  give  the 
people  better  representation,  better  legislation,  better 
government  than  they  really  want.  Their  value — and 
they  are  not  all  equal  in  value,  by  any  means — lies  in 
the  power  which  they  put  in  the  people's  hands  to  secure 
what  they  really  want  with  the  least  danger  of  having 
their  will  thwarted. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  fear — or  who  profess 
to  fear — to  transfer  power  and  responsibility  from  the 
few  to  the  many,  are  no  less  in  error.  The  people,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long  run,  are  to  be  trusted.  The  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more  democracy.  The  di- 
rect election  of  senators  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
more  democracy. 

Soon  we  shall  all  be  wondering  that  we  ever  elected 
our  senators  in  any  other  way. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  LITERATURE 

WITff  the  first  whiff  of  cannon  smoke  the  old  world 
vanishes.  Settled  habits  of  thought  are  broken 
up;  new  (;motions  arise  and  former  interests  sink  into 
in.';ij(nificance.  A  comparison  of  the  books  most  in  de- 
mano  at  the  stores  and  libraries  before  and  since  the 
war  Viegan  shows  this  sudden  shifting  of  public  atten- 
tion. To  the  average  American  the  storm  burst  from  a 
clftar  sky.  Jfe  looks  up  startled  and  demands:  "What 
dw«  it  all  mean?"  "What  is  the  cause?"  "Who  in  to 
blame?"  Books  that  purport  to  answer  these  queries  leap 
Into  the  rank  of  the  "best  Hellers."  Books  on  geography, 
military  and  naval  stratftgy,  national  characteristics  and 


European  politics,  which  three  months  ago  were  ap- 
preciated by  few,  are  now  in  such  request  that  the 
pnisses  cannot  turn  them  out  fast  enough,  and  the  book- 
seller and  librarian  have  to  keep  a  waiting  list  of  their 
patrons.  In  particular  demand  are  books  on  Germany, 
whose  phenomenal  development  and  vaulting  ambitions 
have  not  been  sufficiently  understood  in  the  United 
States.  The  polemical  pamphlets,  the  hasty  compilations 
of  data  for  reference,  serve  a  temporary  purpose  and 
enjoy  a  brief  popularity,  but  there  will  be  a  permanent 
gain  thru  the  increase  of  interest  in  history  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  sale  for  example  of  such  a  book  as  Hazen's 
Europe  Since  1815,  an  excellent  but  by  no  means  sensa- 
tional compendium  of  history,  is  an  encouraging  sign. 
There's  no  denying  that  we  Americans  have  been  too 
self  concerned,  somewhat  parochial  in  attitude,  disposed 
to  look  on  the  Old  World  as  an  interesting  place  to  visit 
for  the  ruins  and  all  that,  but  otherwise  hardly  worth 
consideration.  This  limitation  of  outlook  was  the  natural 
result  of  our  comparative  lack  of  the  extensive  shipping, 
the  foreign  investments  and  the  colonial  possessions 
which  keep  the  Englishman  in  vital  touch  with  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  But  we  must  now  realize  that  the  United 
States  is,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  a  world  power  and 
has  a  responsibility  that  it  cannot  evade  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict. 

Besides  the  new  interest  in'  foreign  politics  and  peo- 
ples, there  is  aroused  a  greater  interest  in  the  art  treas- 
ures of  Europe.  People  did  not  appreciate  Mona  Lisa 
until  she  was  stolen.  They  had  no  desire  to  see  Louvain 
until  they  heard  that  it  was  destroyed.  Rostand  in  his 
fine  sonnet  on  Rheims  showed  a  realization  of  this  point. 
The  Germans,  he  says,  have  robbed  us  of  a  cathedral  but 
given  us  a  Parthenon. 

The  book  trade  in  America  suffers  like  every  other 
business  from  the  general  depression,  but  perhaps  less 
than  other  business.  For  when  people  are  less  busy  than 
usual  and  more  inclined  to  economize,  they  are  apt  to 
sit  at  home  and  read  rather  than  frequent  theater  and 
restaurant.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  greater  in- 
terest in  serious  books  or  an  absorption  in  the  horrors 
of  war  will  di.stract  attention  from  light  literature.  It 
may,  indeed,  have  the  opposite  effect.  Moltke,  upon  whom 
rested  the  fearful  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  1870,  used  to.  relieve  his  mind  by  the  trashiest 
of  detective  stories. 

In  France  and  Germany  of  course  book  publishing  is 
at  a  standstill.  England  is  almost  as  bad  except  for  war 
looks  and  poetry.  Three  volumes  of  war  poems  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  England  this  last  month.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  quality  of  these  poems  is  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  their  quantity,  but  this  lyrical  enthusi- 
asm shows  at  least  a  rousing  of  British  patriotism  and 
emotion  that  is  likely  to  produce  later  some  really  great 
literature'.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  wars  in  the  past. 
A  writer  in  the  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view has  studied  the  war  of  1870-71  from  this  stand- 
point and  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 

W«!  may  say  thai  tho  war  (caused  a  Kusponsion  in  France 
of  all  literary  (•omj)OHition  of  the  hijjhor  kind  during  sixteen 
or  Heventeen  monthH.  But  it  i.s  important  to  oljserve  that 
this  was  a  HU.spen.sion,  not  a  determination.  On  the  face  of 
a  history  of  F'Vench  literatun;  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
war  f)f  1H70-7I  makes  scarcely  a  scar.  Even  in  the  l)i()trraphie8 
of  rnr-n  of  letters  it  is  fiiscovcred  only  as  a  haltin^'-place,  not 
HH  a  break  in  continuity.    .    .    .    Those  who  had  private  re- 
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sources  withdrew  very  carefully  to  their  shelters,  and  sucked 
their  paws  like  bears  till  the  Kuik  winter  of  their  discuiitent 
wasi  over    In  many  cases  the  war  stored  Up  their  talents,  and 
powers.  In  particular,  it  intensihed  their 
.  I       I   ,    who   had   loved   the   fatherland   coldly   in 

times  of  pipint,'  peace,  blew  the  coals  of  their  hearts  up  into 
a  living  rlaine,  and  the  enchantment  of  Fran-e  reasserted 
itself.  When  the  enemy  was  t'one,  they  look  up  their  work, 
on  the  old  lines,  but  with  threefold  and  fourfold  zeal.    .    .    . 

We  trust  that  history  may  repeat  it.self  and  that  u 
revival  uf  letters  may  follow  in  France  and  lielgium. 
Says  Kipling  in  a  couplet  that  is  unintelligible  to  the 
grammarians  but  not  to  others: 

Two  things  greater  than  all  things  are: 
The  first  is  I.ove,  and  the  second  War. 
All  thru  history  these  two  forces,  the  creative  and  de- 
structive, have  been  strangely  intertwined  and  to  them 
we  ewe  most  of  the  world's  great  literature. 


GOOD   SPORTSMANSHIP 

THE  student  athletic  authorities  of  Harvard  and 
Princeton  have  taken  an  important  step  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  sportsmanship.  They  have  agreed  that 
any  member  of  their  respective  football  teams  intention- 
alh  indulging  in  unnecessarily  rough  play  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  game  during  the  rest  of  his  college 
course. 

Football  is  a  strenuous  game.  Therein  lies  its  value 
and  its  danger.  It  cultivates  the  hardy  virtues  of  cour- 
age, self  control,  and  endurance.  It  inculcates  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  individual  to  the  good  of  the  group. 

But  it  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  Its  very  stren- 
uousness  offers  temptation  to  unfair  play  and  brutal 
roughness.  It  is  a  splendid  game  when  it  is  played  in 
a  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship.  But  it  is  easily  degraded 
by  bad  sportsmanship. 

Not  only  the  men  of  Harvard  and  Princeton  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  step  they  have  taken.  The  whole 
college  world  will  be  the  gainer  thereby.  For  it  cannot 
fail  to  follow  the  example  they  have  courageously  set. 


GERMANY,  CANADA  AND  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE 

GERMANS  are  protesting  that  Americans  are  not 
sympathetic  with  their  cause  in  the  Great  War. 
They  will  do  little  to  increase  our  sympathy  for  Ger- 
many by  raising  the  question  of  a  hypothetical  invasion 
of  Canada. 

Probably  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  interpreted  literally, 
would  not  call  upon  the  United  States  to  interfere  if 
Germany  chose  to  attack  Canada.  But  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  not  a  formal  document,  to  be  taken  at  the  foot 
of  the  letter.  It  is  rather  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
American  people  long  ago  found  themselves  and  in  which 
they  have  persisted,  remodeling  and  reshaping  it  to  fit 
conditions  changed  by  the  passing  of  time.  President 
Monroe  and  his  advisers  had  no  thought  of  such  a  situ- 
ation as  would  arise  if  a  German  army  were  marching 
upon  Quebec.  But  American  public  opinion,  if  it  become 
aroused  on  the  question  of  a  German  fleet  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  making  itself 
heard. 

The  American  people  admire,  respect  and  honor  the 
German  people.  The  American  people  dislike  and  dis- 
approve German  militarism.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  welcome  with  warm  comradeship  German  immi- 
grants to  their  shores.   But  the  people  of  the  United 


States  would  view  with  alarm  and  resent  with  indigna- 
tion the  approach  of  German  militarism  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

But  no  one  need  bother  himself  al)ouL  the  line  points 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No  one  need  get  worked  up 
over  the  matter. 

So  long  as  the  German  armies  are  so  thoroly  engaged 
as  they  find  themselves  at  present,  and  the  German  navy 
sails  on  such  restricted  seas,  the  (juestion  remains  an 
academic  one. 


ON    BURNIN(;    LEAVES 

THE  leaves  are  falling.  For  days  they  have  been 
dropping,  now  silently  one  by  one,  now  rustling 
down  in  hurried  companies.  Across  the  open  spaces  they 
scurry  before  the  wind.  They  drift  into  corners  and 
snuggle  into  hollows.  With  a  pageant  counterpane  of 
red  and  yellow  and  orange  and  brown  they  cover  the 
garden  beds  and  tuck  themselves  in  about  the  bushes 
and  the  shrubs. 

It  is  time  to  burn  the  leaves.  If  we  were  provident, 
like  Mother  Nature  in  her  prodigality,  we  should  not 
burn  them.  We  should  heap  them  together  to  lie,  wet  by 
rains  and  snows  and  warmed  by  the  sun,  till  they  melted 
slowly  down  into  a  fine  humus  to  feed  new  leaves,  new 
branches,  new  blooms.  But  we  lack  the  leisure,  we  have 
not  the  patience.  So  we  burn  them. 

With  slow  sweeping  strokes  we  rake  them  into  piles. 
The  iterated  swing  of  the  rake,  the  hissing  rustle  of  the 
leave;:  as  they  roll  themselves  in  a  gay  wave  before  it 
and  curl  into  an  iridescent  foam  over  its  back,  are  sooth- 
ing, hypnotic,  somniferous.  This  is  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  on. 

Then  the  burning.  Then  the  fire.  Why  do  we  pretend 
to  have  forgotten  what  the  Parsee  knows?  We  are  all 
fire  worshipers  in  the  inmost  heart  of  us.  With  fire 
we  warm  us;  with  fire  we  cook  our  food;  with  fire  we 
drive  our  engines,  turn  our  wheels  of  industry,  mold 
intractable  materials  to  our  uses;  with  fire  we  soothe 
our  nerves,  kindle  our  imaginations,  cheer  our  hearts. 
Fire  worshippers?  An  we  are  not,  we  are  false  to  the 
chief  god  of  the  household  hearth. 

A  spitting  match — alas  that  we  are  too  sophisticated 
to  strike  flint  on  steel,  too  civilized  to  rub  wood  on  wood  ji 
— is  thrust  deep  into  the  leafy  pile.  A  moment — it  is  "^^ 
out.  We  have  smothered  it.  But  no.  A  thin  gray  thread 
steals  out  and  climbs  curling  and  twisting.  It  thickens, 
spreads  out,  broadens.  A  woolly  mass  of  smoke  wells  up 
thru  the  pile  and  whitens  the  air  above  it.  A  darting 
tongue  of  crimson  flashes  in  the  cloud,  the  flame  bursts 
forth,  the  pile  is  alight.  The  rake  slackens  idle  in  the 
hand  as  we  watch  the  mounting  billows,  as  we  breathe 
in  the  haunting  fragrance.  Smoke,  wood  smoke,  leaf 
smoke,  white  smoke,  is  good  to  look  upon.  Smoke,  vege- 
tation smoke,  nature's  smoke,  pungent  smoke,  is  good 
to  smell.  Ruddy  with  the  flame  it  glows.  White  in  the 
air  it  drifts  and  rolls.  Spicy  in  the  nostrils  it  vivifies 
and  quickens.  ; 

There  was  a  poet  once  who  wrote. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 

Melancholy  indeed !  Saddest  forsooth !  W' hat  manner 
of  poet  man  was  he?  Had  he  never  raked  leaves  and 
burnt  them?  Had  he  never  piled  an  altar  to  the  year  that 
was  passing?  Never  burnt  his  incense  to  the  new-risen 
year  that  was  to  come? 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

yortiiiicr  J — On  Sunday  evening  the 
Geiman  fleet  defeated  the  British 
fleet  off  the  Chilean  coast,  sinking 
the  cruisers  "Good  Hope"  and 
"Jlonmouth."  Russians  and  Turks 
fighting  in  Armenia. 

Xotcmber  3 — British  squadron  bom- 
bards Dardanelles  forts.  German 
warships    reported    near    Yarmouth. 

Xoiember  4 — Turkish  cruisers  bom- 
bard Batum  on  Black  Sea.  Russian 
troops  invade  Turkish  Armenia. 
Germans  lose  Mlawa,  Russian  Po- 
land. 

Xovember  5 — Great  Britain  declares 
war  on  Turkey  and  annexes  Cyprus. 
Russians  regain  Jaroslav  on  the 
San  in  Galicia. 

yovember  6 — Fighting  about  Ypres 
continues  indecisive.  Germans  in 
Poland  retreat  toward  Posen  fron- 
tier. 

November  7 — Tsing-tao,  German  port 
in  China,  surrenders  to  Japanese 
and  British.  British  take  Turkish 
port  of  Fao,  at  head  of  Persian 
Gulf. 

November  8 — Russians  invade  Ger- 
many from  Poland.  Allies  gain 
ground  north  of  Soissons  on  the 
Aisne. 


The  Deadlock 
on  the  Yser 


It  is  more  than  a 
month  now  since  the 
two  great  armies 
locked  horns  on  the  Belgian  border 
by  the  North  Sea,  and  still  the  map 
remains  unchanged.  A  gain  of  a 
hundred  yards  is  proclaimed  as  a 
victory,  and  the  capture  of  a  hamlet 
among  the  sand  dunes  requires  the 
.sacrifice  af  more  men  than  the  tak- 
ing of  Antwerp.  The  only  thing 
accomplished  is  destruction :  the 
demolition  of  churches  and  gild  halls 
that  were  the  pride  of  ancient  Flan- 
ders, and  of  the  farms  and  factories 
which  support  the  modern  Belgium; 
and,  greater  loss  than  this,  the 
.strong  young  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  whose  bodies  clog  the 
canals  and  lie  unburied  on  the  beet 
field.s. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  side, 
if  either,  is  gaining  the  advantage. 
The  Germans,  it  appears,  have  still 
a  foothold  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
y.ser,  between  iJixmude  and  Nieu- 
port.  They  have  retaken  Itoulers  and 
Mile  and  are  bombarding  Ypres. 
Their  efforts  to  reach  Dunkirk  by  at- 
tafiking  the  Allied  line  between  La 
f*a.s.s6e  and  Arras  have  been  frus- 
trate<l.  P'urther  to  the  south  along 
fhc  Ai.sne  between  Laon  and  Sois- 
-■on.s  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  ac- 
tivity, y^ut  the  net  result  is  in  doui)t. 
The  ?>enrh  claim  to  have  rlislodged 
the  Gf-rrnans  from  their  entrench- 
ments on  the  bights  above  the  river; 
the  ('I'-rrnfinH  claim  tfi  have  repelled 
the  attark. 


Germans  Lose 
Possessions  in  China 


The  first  for- 
tress taken  by 
the  Allies  is 
not  in  Alsace,  Galicia  or  East  Prus- 
sia, but  in  China,  and  it  is  Japan 
which  has  the  chief  honor  of  the 
exploit.  When  the  war  was  declared, 
the  London  Times,  in  what  was 
presumably  an  inspired  leader,  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Australasians  to  expel  the  Ger- 
mans from  China  and  the  Pacific 
islands.  This  task  was  willingly 
undertaken  and  an  expedition  from 
New  Zealand  took  possession  of 
German  Samoa,  while  one  from  Aus- 
tralia seized  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago and  the  German  territory  in 
New  Guinea. 

But  the  Japanese  assumed  the 
major  part  of  the  task  and  have  not 
only  dislodged  the  Germans  from  the 
Asiatic  continent,  but  captured  the 
islands  of  Jap  and  Jaluit,  in  two 
other  German  archipelagoes.  The 
British  declaration  of  war  was  fol- 
lowed in  less  than  a  week  by  an  ulti- 
matum from  Japan  to  Germany  de- 
manding the  evacuation  of  Kiao- 
chau,     and    a    Japanese    expedition 


which  had  been  dispatched  in  ad- 
vance landed  on  the  Shan-tung 
peninsula.  The  Chinese  Government 
protested  to  Japan  against  this  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  by  an  armed 
invasion  of  Chinese  territory  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  the  German 
port,  but  did  not  attempt  to  resist  by 
force.  Another  protest  was  lodged 
against  the  seizure  by  the  Japanese 
of  the  railroad  from  the  port  of 
Tsing-tao  into  the  interior,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  this,  either. 

The  territory  of  Kiao-chau  com- 
prises 193  square  miles  and  was 
leased  to  Germany  by  China  for 
ninety-nine  years  in  1898  as  com- 
pensation for  the  murder  of  two 
German  missionaries.  France,  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  immediately  de- 
manded and  obtained  from  China 
similar  concessions  of  territory  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  East.  The  railroad 
from  Tsing-tao  to  Tsinan-fu,  246 
miles,  cost  •  $13,000,000,  and  alto- 
gether the  Germans  are  said  to  have 
spent  a  hundred  million  dollars  on 
Kiao-chau.  They  had  started  an  elab- 
orate system  of  afforestation  for  the 
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reclamation  of  the  sandy  peninsula, 
and  they  were  developing  the  mines. 
Tsing-tao,  the  seaport  of  the  German 
enclave,  was  designed  to  be  a  model 
city,  and  was  provided  with  hand- 
some buildings,  scientific  sanitation 
and  excellent  docks.  It  has  attracted 
both  Chinese  and  foreign  residents, 
and  it  threatened  to  rival  Hongkong 
in  its  commerce. 


their  courage  was  undaunted.  Five 
hundred  Japanese  bluejackets  signed 
a  round  robin  in  blood  begging  for 
permission  to  make  a  dash  into  Kiao- 
chau  Bay  and  attempt  to  capture  the 
Governor,  Captain  Waldeck,  who 
was  wounded,  but  their  petition  was 
refused.  After  most  of  the  defenses 
had  been  silenced  by  the  long  bom- 
bardment   from    land    and    sea,    an 


assault  was  made  on  the  outer  ring 
of  forts  early  in  the  morning  of 
November  G.  The  Japanese  infantry 
and  engineers  dashed  forward  with 
their  yell  of  "Banzai!"  and  carried 
five  of  the  forts.  Then  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  astronomical  sta- 
tion. 

The  Austrian  cruiser,  "Kaiserin 
Klizabeth,"  and  the  big  floating  dock 
in  the  harbor  of  Kiao-chau,  had  been 
Ijlown  up  and  sunk  by  the  Germans 
a  few  days  l)efore  to  prevent  their 
falL'ng  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  heavy  sacrifices  of  life  and 
money  made  in  the  capture  of  the 
German  enclave  have  made  the 
Japanese  people  reluctant  to  give  it 
up  to  China,  and  the  Government  is 
non-committal  on  the  question.  Vice- 
Minister  of  the  Navy  Suzuki  says: 
"While  the  European  war  continues 
Tsing-tao  will  be  administered  by 
Japan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Japan  will  open  negotiations  with 
China." 


Russian  Gains  in 
Poland  and  Galicia 


The  Germans 
and  Austrians 
continue  to  lose 
ground  all  along  the  line  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Carpathians.  In  the 
north  the  Russians  have  again  in- 
vaded East  Prussia  and  taken  Lyck. 
They  have  also  regained  the  Russian 
frontier  town  of  Mlawa,  the  gate- 
way to  Poland  east  of  the  Vistula, 
by  which  the  Germans  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  trying  to  make  their  way 


^L    T-  „    r  The    Japanese    expedi- 

The  Fall  of  ■•  i      j-  i.i„ 

.  tion     landing     on     the 

ismg-tao  ^^^^^  gj^g  ^^  ^^g  gj^^^_ 

tung  peninsula  marched  across  with- 
out serious  opposition.  The  ciy  was 
then  invested  from  the  land  side, 
while  the  Japanese  fleet  took  up  a 
position  outside  the  harbor.  British 
and  French  warships  also  took  part 
in  the  bombardment,  and  Indian 
troops  and  bluejackets  in  the  as- 
saults on  the  fortifications.  The  de- 
fenders consisted  of  the  garrison, 
reinforced  by  the  Germans  who  were 
engaged  in  business  in  Kiao-chau 
and  other  parts  of  China,  perhaps 
four  or  five  thousand  in  all.  Consid- 
ering that  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  a  siege,  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  should  have  been  able 
to  hold  out  for  seventy-four  days 
against  ten  times  their  numbers. 

The  siege  of  Tsing-tao  will  stand 
in  history  as  the  first  instance  of  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  modern 
weapons  of  warfare,  the  aeroplane, 
the  submarine,  the  torpedo,  the 
dreadnought  and  the  big  howitzer. 
The  defenses  on  the  hills  dominating 
the  harbor  had  been  admirably 
planned,  but  only  partially  construct- 
ed.   The   Japanese   lost   heavily,   but 
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WHERE   THE    HATTLE    FRONT   IS   CHANGING 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  fiithting  in  Europe  is  the  Russian  atlvnnoe  alnuwt   to   (he  tJornian 

frontier,   before   which   ihe  Germans   have   been   driven   out    of   I'oland 
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THE  NEW   BATTLEFIELD   IN   THE   NEAR   EAST 
Now  that   Kiao-chau   has   been  taken  the   focus   of  the  war  outside   Europe    shifts    to    the    Russo-Turkish    frontier,    east   of   the    Black    Sea.    There    has 

been   fighting  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and  Batum  has  been  bombarded   by  Turkish  warships 


to  Warsaw.  In  Russian  Poland  west 
of  the  Vistula  the  Germans  have  re- 
tired behind  the  Warta  River,  where 
they  have  prepared  strong  defenses, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  making 
this  region  their  winter  quarters 
and  protecting  their  frontier  on 
Russian  ground  along  a  line  between 
Kalisz  (Kalisch)  on  the  north  and 
Czenstochova  on  the  south.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  are  pursuing  them 
closely  and  claim,  by  the  capture  of 
Kolo,  on  the  Warta,  to  have  made 
this  river  untenable  as  a  defense  of 
the  German  position. 

In  the  south  of  Poland  the  com- 
bined Austrian  and  German  forces 
have  been  driven  beyond  Kielce 
nearly  to  the  Vistula,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  Galicia 
and  Russian  Poland.  The  Russians 
claim  to  have  taken  15,000  men,  200 
officers  and  100  guns  near  Kielce. 

In  Galicia  the  Austrians,  who  a 
few  weeks  ago  thought  they  were 
about  to  regain  Lemberg,  are  now 
forced  again  to  retire  from  the  San 
River  and  fall  back  toward  Cracow. 
The  Russians  have  captured  Jarf>- 
8lav  for  the  second  time  and  will 
«oon  have  Przemysl  again  invested. 


Turkey  in 
the  War 


P>ven    after   the   Turkish 
warship.s    under    German 


officers  had  bombarded 
the  Russian  ports  of  the  Crimea,  on 
October  20,  it  seemed  possible  thai 
Turkey  might  wtill  be  kept  out  of  the 
w;ir.  In  fact,  the  rfipresentatives  of 
the  Ottoman  Government  showed  at 
first  a  disposition  to  disavow  and 
»:x plain  away  the  attack,  but  soon  it 
wan  evident  that  the  belligerent 
Young  Turk  party,  under  the  leader- 
nhip  of  p^nver  F'asha,  were  in  control 
and  determine<l  to  force  Turkey  into 
t,he  conflict  on  the  German  sidf;.  On 
November  4    Turkish    Ambassadors 


were  recalled,  and  on  the  following 
day  war  was  formally  declared  by 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Russia 
had  taken  this  action  immediately 
after  the  Turkish  attack  on  the 
Black  Sea  ports. 

Accompanying  the  declaration  of 
war  the  British  Government  an- 
nounced the  annexation  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  action,  like  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  by  Austria,  is  merely  the 
formal  registration  of  an  act  virtu- 
ally accomplished  in  1878,  at  which 
time  Great  Britain  took  over  Cyprus 
as  her  reward  for  saving  Turkey 
from  the  clutches  of  a  victorious 
Russia. 

The  immediate  grievance  of  Tur 
key  against  the  Allies  is  twofold: 
first,  the  blockading  of  the  Darda- 
nelles by  the  French  and  British 
fleets  and  the  planting  of  mines  in 
the  Bosporus  by  the  Russians;  sec- 
ond, the  seizure  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
of  the  dreadnought  "Sultan  Osman," 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Ottoman  Government  and  was  near- 
ing  completion  in  a  British  ship- 
yard. The  Young  Turk  papers  de- 
nounced the  act  as  piracy,  and  were 
not  placated  by  the  offer  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  pay  for  it.  They 
need  the  battleship  l)adly  to  match 
the  two  cruisers  which  the  United 
States  has  sold  to  Greece. 

On  November  3  the  British  and 
P'rench  cruisers  bombarded  the  forts 
of  the  iJardanelles,  and  according  to 
their  own  rt^port,  demolished  them. 
According  to  the  version  of  th(! 
other  side  very  little  flamagc  was 
done,  altho  240  shells  were  fircid.  The 
Turkish  warships  have  bombardcid 
F'.atum,  the  most  important  port  of 
flussia  on  the  I'lack  S(!a  sicU;  rif  the 
Trans-Caucasus.     The     Turks     also 


claim  to  have  sunk  nineteen  Russian 
transports  which  carried  1700  mines 
for  blockading  Turkish  ports.  All  of 
the  British,  French,  Russian  and 
Belgian  steamships  in  the  port  of 
Smyrna,  oi^  the  Mediterranean,  were 
seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 

The  Turkish  troops  which  have 
been  massing  in  Palestine  in  prepa- 
ration for  an  attack  on  the  Suez 
Canal  are  said  to  have  already  crost 
the  Egyptian  frontier  into  the  desert 
of  Sinai.  Their  left  flank  is  threat- 
ened by  the  British  force  which  has 
been  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea,  corresponding  to  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  on  the  west. 

An  expedition  from  India  has 
taken  possession  of  the  Port  of  Fao, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  reach  the  Persian  Gulf 
thru  the  River  Shatt-el-Arab. 

The  Russians  and  Turks  have 
come  into  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kars,  Erivan  and  Erzerum,  and 
both  sides  claim  a  victory  in  the 
enemy's  territory.  The  Russians  in- 
vaded Turkish  territory  from  the 
Trans-Caucasus  in  two  columns,  one 
to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west 
o*"  Mount  Ararat.  They  claim  that 
the  Armenians  welcomed  their 
troops  and  are  actively  assisting 
them  against  the  Turks. 

The    disaster    to    the 
The  War  on      j^^.;^;^^     j,^^^     ^^     ^^^ 

the  Sea  Chilean     coast,     which 

is  discussed  on  another  page,  ap- 
pears more  serious  as  fuller  details 
come  in,  for  the;  British  vessels  were 
both  outclassed  and  outtnaneuvered. 
The  twelve  8-inch  guns  of  the  Ger- 
man cruisers  began  to  take  effect  at 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  while  the 
I'.ritish  cruiser  "Good  llopt^"  could 
not   reach   f)ver   ff)iir   itiilcs   with  her 
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two  9-iiKh  guns  ami  her  eight  G-inch 
guns  were  unusalile  hetause  of  the 
heavy  8ea.  The  engagement  began  at 
6.30  Sunday  night  and  was  virtually 
tlet'idetl  in  half  an  hour.  The  tjernum 
armored  cruisers  "Scharnhorst"  and 
"Gneisenau,"  which  had  early  in  the 
war  bombarded  Papeete,  on  the 
French  island  of  Tahiti,  and  were 
last  heard  from  on  October  14, 
when  they  called  at  Easter  Island 
for  coal  artd  provisions,  succeeded  in 
making  a  junction  somewhere  with 
the  third-class  cruisers  "Leipzig," 
"Dresden"  and  "Niirnberg,"  and  the 
combined  squadron,  under  Admiral 
Count  von  Spree,  met  the  British 
squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  Chris- 
topher Cradock,  off  Coronel,  Chile. 
The  British  squadron,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Pacific  around  South 
America,  consisted  of  the  cruisers 
"Good  Hope,"  "Monmouth"  and 
"Glasgow,"  and  the  transport 
"Otranto."  The  "Good  Hope"  and 
"Monmouth"  were  probably  sunk 
with  all  on  board.  The  "Glasgow" 
escaped  with  slight  damage. 

In  Europe  the  Germans  seem  dis- 
posed to  take  the  offensive  on  the 
water.  A  fleet  of  four  battleships 
and  four  cruisers  from  Wilhelms- 
haven  were  discovered  off  Yarmouth 
within  ten  miles  of  the  English 
coast,  where  they  fired  upon  the 
British  torpedo  boat  "Halcyon."  A 
British  submarine,  "D-5,"  was  sunk 
by  a  German  mine  in  the  North  Sea, 
with  the  loss  of  twentv-one  lives. 


New  Haven 
Directors  Indicted 


A  Federal  grand 
jury  in  New 
York  has  indict- 
ed for  criminal  conspiracy  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law 
twenty-one  men  who  aie  now  or  have 
been  directors  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Among  those  so  accused  are 
William  KcKkefeller,  brother  of  John 
D.  Kockefeller;  George  F.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  First  National 
Hank  in  New  York;  Charles  M. 
i'ratt,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company; 
Theodore  N.  Vail,  the  head  of  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company ;  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard, 
T.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  John  L.  Billard 
and  Edward  D.  Robbins,  the  com- 
pany's general  counsel.  In  the  indict- 
ment, which  relates  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  company  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  are  named  forty-five 
men  who  are  called  co-conspirators. 
Some  of  these  are  dead.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  William  D. 
Bishop,  John  M.  Hall,  Nathaniel 
Wheeler,  Governor  Luzon  B.  Morris, 
George  J.  Brush,  Frank  W.  Cheney, 
H.  McK.  Twombly  and  Charles  S. 
Mellen.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  several 
others  who  are  indicted  have  entered 
pleas  of  not  guilty,  and  each  has 
been  released  on  a  bond  of  $5000. 

The  indictment  relates  to  all  the 
original  company's  acquisitions  of 
steam  railways,  trolley  lines  and 
steamship  companies  since  1890,  and 


in  respect  to  each  actjuisition  or  alli- 
ance the  defendants  are  charged 
with  conspiring  to  monopolize  the 
land  and  water  transportation  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  to  suppress 
competition.  IJndei-  the  Sherman  act 
the  penalty  is  one  year  in  prison,  or 
a  fine  of  $5000,  or  both.  It  is  assert- 
ed that  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  if  the  de- 
fendants are  found  guilty,  will  ask 
the  court  to  send  them  to  jail. 

President      Wilson 
Troops  to  ^^^     ^^^t     ^^     ^.^^ 

Arkansas  Mines  Hartford  Valley 
and  Prairie  Creek  mining  districts, 
in  Arkansas,  four  companies  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  to  assist  the  civil 
authorities  in  enforcing  the  orders 
of  the  United  States  court.  This 
action  is  due  to  the  miners'  strike 
and  to  the  destruction  of  a  mining 
company's  property  by  the  strikers. 
The  labor  controversy  began  in 
April  last.  When  the  company  under- 
took to  have  an  "open  shop"  at  its 
mines,  there  was  forcible  inter- 
ference by  members  of  the  union. 
Such  interference  was  forbidden  by 
a  court  order.  Then  the  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
While  it  was  under  his  control,  the 
property  was  attacked.  The  buildings 
connected  with  five  mines  were 
burnt,  the  receiver's  guards  were 
driven  away,  and  two  were  killed. 

Men   arrested    for   these    offenses 
have  been   taken   forcibly   from   the 


fhj  .•ipcciul  ariani/t  iiiint    iviih  tlic   i..;,,, , -     .\  .    1  .    II. 

A    MAN-MADE    POMPEII 
The   ruins  of   Longwy.   near  the  German   frontier  in   France,   after  the  long    German  attack   had  been  successful  anil  the  invailei-s  h«il 


l>uriu>«t  the  town 


By  special  arrangement   wui   rne  London  Sphere.   £  N.   Y.  H. 

WHEN  THE   FRENCH  AND   THE  ELEMENTS  FOUGHT   THE   GERMANS 
An  incident  of  the  retreat  of  the  Crown  Prince's  anny  from  its  position   before  Verdun,  when  the  heavy  rains  Vad  bepun 


custody  of  the  United  States  marshal 
by  their  friends.  The  court  is  unable 
to  enforce  its  orders.  Therefore  the 
troops  have  been  sent,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  issued  a  proclamation  of 
warning  addrest  to  the  residents  of 
the  mining  districts.  Judge  You- 
mans,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court;  who  sought  to  prevent  dis- 
order by  an  injunction,  and  who  ap- 
pointed the  receiver,  has  repeatedly 
been  threatened  with  assassination, 
in  anonymous  letters.  The  Govern- 
ment has  given  him  a  bodyguard. 

The  bill  which 
Railroads  in  Alaska      provides   for  the 

leasing  of  coal 
lands  in  Alaska,  signed  only  a  day  or 
two  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, may  be  regarded  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  earlier  act,  which 
authorized  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads in  the  territory  by  the  national 
Government,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  and  appropriated 
$35,000,000  for  the  work.  The  new 
roads  will  touch  the  coal  fields. 

J.  P.  Morgan,  as  the  head  of  the 
New  York  banking  house  of  J.  F'. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  which  is  interested  in 
the  syndicate  that  owns  the  f>>pper 
River  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  in 
Alaska,  called  upon  Secretary  Lane 
and  offered  to  sell  or  lease  this 
road  \/)  the  Government.  It  is  196 1 2 
miles  long  and  extends  northeasterly 
from  Cordova,  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  U)  Kennicott,  where  the 
Konanza  copper  mine  in  situated. 
Hhf>rt  branch  lincH  would  onnect'it 
with  the  Pering  and  Matanuska  coal 
fcldn.    ft   was   pointed    out   that   the 


road  might  be  useful  as  part  of  the 
Government's  projected  railway  sys-. 
tern.  Mr.  Lane  said  to  Mr.  Morgan 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  consider 
the  offer  until  after  receipt  of  a 
report  from  the  engineers  who  are 
now  surveying  routes  for  the  Gov- 
ernment lines. 


Mexico's  Convention 
and  Generals 


The  Aguascali- 
entes  conven- 
t  i  0  n  ordered 
that  Carranza  should  give  up  his 
office  and  that  Villa  should  resign 
as  commander  of  the  Division  of 
the  North.  It  then  appointed  General 
Eulalio  Gutierrez  Provisional  Presi- 
dent for  a  short  term,  and  assumed 
the  powers  of  a  Congress.  Believing 
and  saying  that  the  convention  was 
dominated  by  Villa,  Carranza  de- 
clined to  obey  the  decree,  but  offered 
to  retire  if  both  Villa  and  Zapata 
should  resign  and  leave  the  country. 
Villa  and  a  part  of  his  army  had 
taken  possession  of  Aguascalientes, 
at  the  request  of  the  convention,  for 
the  protection  of  the  delegates.  He 
published  his  approval  of  the  con- 
vention's order  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gutierrez.  He  did  not  desire 
to  be  President,  he  said,  but  would 
like  to  be  national  Chief  of  Police. 
Carranza  evidently  believed  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  order  and  ai)poirit- 
ment.  Villa  would  gain  an  office  of 
that  kind.  The  convention  sent  to 
Carranza  an  ultimatum,  warning 
him  that  he  must  respond  to  the 
order  on  or  before  the  1 0th.  The 
P'irst  Chief  declared  that  if  his  gen- 
erals woijM  stand  by  him  he  wmld 
'Tight  till  d<-;ith."  Viil;i  h;.(l  hi  ■,  ;irmy 


ready  to  move  southward,  and  there 
was  a  littl^  fighting. 

Stories  were  published  to  the 
effect  that  Gutierrez  had  repudiated 
the  convention  and  gone  over  to  Car- 
ranza; also  that  Villa  was  holding 
him  in  prison  because  he  was  not 
tractable.  But  evidence  to  support 
these  tales  was  lacking.  There  were 
indications  of  bitter  anti-American 
feeling  at  the  capital,  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  Government. 
Posters  demanding  expulsion  of  our 
troops  from  Vera  Cruz  were  reprint- 
ed in  newspapers  which  the  Govern- 
ment controlled.  Some  attention  was 
given  at  Washington  to  reports  that 
Carranza  was  planning  an  attack 
upon  our  troops,  believing  that  in 
this  way  he  could  gain  popular  sup- 
port which  he  no  longer  commanded. 
Perhaps  because  he  foresaw  attack 
from  the  north,  he  began  to  remove 
his  government  to  Puebla,  which  has 
natural  advantages  for  defense. 

.,  .,  The  revolt  against 
HaytisNew  ,.,^,i,,^„t  Ore.ste,  in 
Government      „.^y^j^     ^  .^  ^     ,^^     ^^, 

Davilmar  Theodore  and  Oreste 
Zamor.  It  was  successful,  t)ut  when 
Oreste  abdicated,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  the  two 
revolutionary  leaders  (luarreled. 
Kach  desired  to  be  President.  Ilayti's 
Congress  elected  Zamor.  Then  Theo- 
dore led  an  uprising  against  the 
Zamor  (Jovernment.  He  gained  con- 
trol of  the  northern  towns,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  his  forces  captured  the 
port  and  city  of  Cape  Haytien.  At 
that  time  100  marines  were  landed 
there  fr'orn  the  Iliiitefl  Sliites  cnii^^er 
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r  H  t:      S  L'N  AT  K' 

Thirty-two    senatora    elected.    The 

new  Senate  will  have 
l>emucrat» — 55,  a  gain  of  2 

Hepn'-'-    •  's-  -4t>,  a  lona  of  2 

i'ruij  —I,  continuing  in  office 

Democratic  majority — 14.*  In  the 
latit  Congreaa  10 

Fenrotse  won  in  Pennaylvania;  Sul- 
livan lost  in  lllinoits.  Underwood 
leavea  the  House  for  the  Senate 

*May   be  iHvreaiiKii  by   one 


"Tac-oma,"   to  protect  the  consulate 
and  the  interests  of  Americans. 

A  few  days  after  the  capture  of 
Cape  Haytien,  Zamor  and  his  brother 
Charles  made  a  final  effort  to  retain 
possession  of  Port  au  Prince,  the 
capital.  But  they  were  beaten  by 
Theodore's  revolutionists,  and  the 
President  fled  on  a  Dutch  steamship. 
On  the  7th  he  arrived  at  Curasao. 
Theodore  has  now  been  elected  Presi- 
dent by  Hayti's  Congress.  At  the 
time  of  the  fighting  in  Port  au 
Prince,  our  Government  sent  to  that 
city  the  transport  "Hancock,"  with 
800  marines,  and  also  the  battleship 
"Kansas."  Foreign  residents  were 
calling  for  protection.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  marines  were 
landed.  Hayti  is  bankrupt  and  its 
Government  is  no  longer  able  to 
borrow.  Our  Government  has  been 
ready  to  consider  a  proposition  for 
such  a  fiscal  protectorate  as  was 
established  in  Santo  Domingo,  but 
objections  were  raised,  a  few  months 
ago  (before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Europe)  by  Germany,  France 
and  Great  Britain,  each  of  these 
nations  desiring  to  be  represented. 

In  the  present  House 
The  Elections    of  Representatives  at 

Washington  the 
Democrats  have  a  majority  of  141. 
At  last  week's  elections  they  lost 
nearly  60  seats,  and  in  the  nev\^  Con- 
gress their  majority  will  be  about 
23.  In  two  or  three  districts  a  final 
decision  must  await  the  official 
count.  This  change  was  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  elections.  It 
was  due  mainly  to  a  return  of  Pro- 
gressives to  the  Republican  party. 
The  Progressive  vote  was  greatly 
reduced.  In  New  York  it  fell  from 


WOMAN     SUFFRAGE 

Adopted  in  Montana   and  Nevada 
Rejected    in   Missouri,    Nebraska,* 

Ohio,  North  and  South  Dakota 
There  are  now  twelve  suffrage 
states,  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Montana.  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming,  ivith 
an  aggregate  of  91  electoral 
votes 

*ln  doubt 


3y;i,000  to  less  than  50,000.  In  sev- 
eral state.s  it  was  very  small.  There 
were  Democratic  gains  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  is  claimed  that  the  pres- 
ent l)em<KTatic  majority  of  10  will 
be  increased  to  15,  but  in  at  least 
two  states  where  the  reported  mar- 
gins are  small  a  recount  may  be 
ordered.  One  of  these  is  Wisconsin. 
The  Republican  gains  for  the  House 
were  notably  large  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Catmon,  formerly  Speaker, 
comes  back.  This  will  be  his  twen- 
tieth term.  There  is  one  Socialist, 
Meyer  London,  from  an  East  Side 
district  in  New  York.  In  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Penrose  was 
re-elected  by  a  great  plurality.  Roger 


REFERENDUMS 

Commission  government  adopted  in 
Buffalo    {population  423,715) 

Full-crew  railroad  law  defeated  in 
Missouri 

Recall    of    state    officials     {except 
judges)    adopted  in  Louisiana 

Prize-fighting    prohibited   in    Cali- 
fornia 

Eight-hour  day  defeated  in  Wash- 
ington and  California 


GOVERNORS 

Alabama — Charles    Henderson,    D. 
Arizona — *G.   W.  P.  Hunt,  D. 
California — *Hiram  Johnson,  P. 
Colorado — George  A.  Carlson,  R. 
Connecticut — M.  H.  Holcomb,  R. 
Georgia — Nat  E.  Harris,  D. 
Idaho — Moses  Alexander,  D. 
Iowa — *George   W.   Clarke,  R. 
Kansas — Arthur  Kapper,  R. 
Massachusetts — *David    I.    Walsh, 

D. 
Michigan — *W.  N.  Ferris,  D. 
Minnesota — W.  S.  Hammond,  D. 
Nebraska — *John  N.  Morehead,  D. 
Nevada — Emmet  Boyle,  D. 
New    Hampshire — R.    H.    Spauld- 

ing,  R. 
Neiv   York — Chas.  S.  Whitman,  R. 
North  Dakota — L.  B.  Hanna,  R. 
Ohio— Frank  B.  Willis,  R. 
Oklahoma — R.  L.   Williams,  D. 
Oregon — James    Withycombe,  R. 
Pennsylvania — M.    G.   Brumbaugh, 

R. 
Rhode  Island — R.  L.  Beeckman,  R. 
South  Dakota — *F.  M.  Byrne,  R. 
South  Carolina — R.  I.  Manning,  D. 
Tennessee — T.  C.  Rye,  D. 
Texas — J.  E.  Ferguson,  D. 
Vermont — Charles   W.   Gates,  R. 
Wisconsin — E.  L.  Philipp,  R. 
Wyoming — J.  B.  Kcndrick,  D.-P. 

*Re-rlected 

In  seven  states,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Kansas,  Neiv  Hampshire, 
Neio  York,  Ohio  and  Oregon,  a 
Republican  succeeds  a  Democrat 

In  three,  Idaho,  Minnesota  and 
Nevada,  a  Democrat  succeeds  a 
Republican 

One  Progressive  succeeds  himself 
and  in  Wyoming  a  Democratic- 
Progressive  candidate  succeeds  a 
Progressive 


T  II  E      H  O  U  S  E 

Uemocrata — 229,  a  loss  of  5ti 
Republicans — 107,  a  gain  of  <iS 
rroyrcssii'es — 7,  a  loss  of  8 
SocialiHt,  1;  Independent,  1 
Democratic   majority — 23*    in    the 

latit    Congress — HI 
One  Socialist,  Meyer  London,  elect- 
ed in  New  York  City,  is  the  first 
from  an  eastern  state 
*Mny  he  increuaed  by  one 


C.  Sullivan  was  defeated  in  Illinois 
Ijy  Senator  Sherman.  Victor  Mur- 
dock,  of  Kansas,  lost  his  seat  in  the 
House  by  making  an  unsuccessful 
fight  for  the  Senate. 

At  the  state  elections  many 
questions  were  set  before  the  voters 
in  constitutional  amendments  and 
referendums.  Seven  states  voted  on 
woman  suffrage,  which  was  adopted 
in  Montana  and  Nevada.  Statewide 
prohibition  was  an  issue  in  six 
states.  It  was  rejected  in  Ohio  and 
California.  But  Washington,  Arizona 
and  Oregon  gave  affirmative  major- 
ities. At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
reports  from  Colorado  were  not  con- 
clusive. California  banished  prize- 
fighting. Missouri  rejected  a  railway 
full  crew  law  past  by  its  Legislature. 
In  Arizona  the  rejection  of  an 
amendment  abolishing  capital  pun- 
ishment will  cause  the  execution  of 
fifteen  murderers,  condemned  and 
sentenced,  for  whom  there  had  been 
reprieves  because  this  issue  was 
pending.  Commission  government 
was  ordered  by  the  voters  of  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls  and  three  small  cities 
in  Kentucky.  We  show  in  accompany- 
ing tables  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  the  voting  thruout  the  coun- 
try. In  New  York,  Mr.  Whitman, 
noted  as  a  prosecutor  of  criminals, 
was  elected  Governor  by  a  plurality 
of  136,000  over  his  Democratic  com- 
petitor, Governor  Glynn.  There  was 
an  irresistible  Republican  movement 
in  the  state,  but  he  was  aided  by  the 
independent  candidacy  of  the  de- 
posed Governor,  Mr.  Sulzer,  for 
whom  about  120,000  votes  were  cast, 
mainly  by  those  who  believed  that  he 
had  been  punished  with  too  much 
severity  thru  the  influence  of  the 
Tammany  organization. 


PROHIBITION 

Arizona,     Colorado,     Oregon     and 

Washington  voted  "dry" 
California  and  Ohio  voted  "wet" 
There  are  now  fourteen  "dry" 
states:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Geor- 
gia, Kansas,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tcunt'sste, 
Virginia,  Washington  and  W't'st 
Mrginia 


MILITARISM  IN  GERMAN  SOCIAL  LIFE 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  WIFE  OF  A  TITLED  GERMAN 


The  author  of  this  article — ivhose 
name  we  are,  naturally,  unable  to  an- 
nounce— has  lived  in  Germany  thirty 
years  and  as  the  ivife  of  a  Prussian 
of  high  rank  has  had  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  in  intimate  daily 
experience  the  tvorking  of  the  mili- 
taristic regime.  It  is  an  unusual  view 
that  she  presents,  and  one  that  will 
find  a  quick  response  among  Ameri- 
can readers — that  of  an  unsympa- 
thetic participant  in  the  life  of  a 
caste  which  has  brought  down  upon 
itself  the  condemnation  of  half 
Christendom. — The  Editor. 

SO  long  as  I  remained  a  school- 
girl and  foreign  visitor  in  Prus- 
sia, the  novelty  only  of  customs 
and  sights  imprest  me.  A  German 
saying  runs  to  the  effect  that  "for 
foreigners  we  have  soft  gloves." 
Upon  marrying,  however,  and  becom- 
ing German,  I  met  immediately  with 
shocks  of  surprize  that  caused  the 
eyes  of  my  understanding  to  open  to 
the  fact  that  the  Fatherland  is  not 
only  a  novel  land  but  a  strange  one. 
Take  for  instance  the  occasion  of 
a  dinner  party,  the  date  of  which,  in 
my  inexperience,  I  had  committed 
the  fau.x  pas  of  fixing  on  the  evening 
of  an  election  day.  Two  guests  were 
very  late.  When  Herr  von  W.  arrived 
at  last  he  explained  with  animation 
that  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  hi-^ 
steward  had  ridden  up  alongside  his 
coach  to  say  that  a  cottager  he 
had  evicted  was  protesting,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  village  was  inclined 
to  take  the  fellow's  part.  He  had 
simply  had  to  stop  in  order  to  settle 
the  affair.  Luckily  he  could  make  it 
brief.  The  one  argument  of  the  fel- 
low, that  the  socialistic  book  the 
.steward  had  picked  up  from  his  win- 
dow sill  did  not  belong  to  him  at  all 
but  must  have  been  put  there  in  his 
absence  in  the  fields,  by  an  agent, 
couldn't  hold  water  for  a  minute.  All 
he  had  had  to  do,  to  crush  it,  was  to 
tell  the  fellow  that  if  a  book  agent 
nelected  his  cottage  window  to  lay  a 
Hr>cialistic  book  in  it  was  because  the 
agent  had  reason  for  knowing  he  har- 
bored anarchistic  leanings;  none  of 
the  other  cottagers  had  had  books 
laid  in  their  windows.  How  was  he 
going  to  explain  away  that  fact,  huh? 
ft  could  not  be  explained  away.  He 
was  guilty  and  out  he  should  go. 

"That  is  my  way  of  handling  dem- 
f>f;rats,"  he  boasted  jovially  to  a  fel- 
low landlord  standing  by.  "Quick, 
prompt.  What!  Not  a  tenant  dared 
tf)  murmur  at  me." 

"Hut  it  may  not  have  bef;n  a  book 
agent  who  laid  the  book  in  the  man's 
window.  It  may  have  been  an  enemy," 
f  expr,«tulated.  "Was  it  uncut?" 


"Huh!  I  didn't  look  at  the  thing. 
But  what  if  it  was  a  trick  of  some 
neighbor  harboring  a  grudge?  That 
is  not  the  point.  The  point,  Baroness, 
is  to  seize  a  chance  of  cowing  people 
by  showing  them  what  comes  of 
so  much  as  being  touched  by  social- 
ism." 

The  tardiness  of  the  Landrat  was 
meanwhile  being  elucidated  by  the 
company  in  the  comment:  "He  has 
to  see  how  the  voting  went."  "But 
how,"  I  asked  as  he  took  his  seat  at 
my  side  at  last,  "How  can  you  know 
so  early  the  way  the  election  went?" 

"It  is  not  the  general  vote  that 
concerns  me,"  he  replied,  "but  those 
of  the  citizens  of  my  Circle.  By  the 
way,  Countess,"  he  interrupted  him- 
self to  say  to  the  dowager  sitting  op- 
posite to  us  at  table,  "your  favorite 
grocer,  Blum,  cast  a  ticket  for  the 
National  Liberal  candidate."  Coun- 
tess von  D.  looked  up. 

"How  dare  the  man  vote  against 
us,  whom  he  is  dependent  on!  My 
'favorite'  he  shall  be  no  longer.  Did 
Scheffer  vote  with  us?" 

"Scheffer  voted  with  us." 

"Well,  then ;  from  tomorrow  on, 
our  orders  cease  to  be  sent  to  Blum 
and  go  to  Scheffer  instead.  Shall  they 
not?" 

The  ladies  present  had  paused  to 
listen.  Now,  as  she  directed  her 
glance  at  them,  up  and  down  the  ta- 
ble, they  all  acquiesced. 

The  foremost  grocer  of  the  town, 
their  caterer  for  years,  was  to  be  boy- 
cotted, "disciplined,"  as  they  would 
say,  for  voting  as  they  disliked. 

"And  you,  little  Baroness,"  ex- 
claimed the  wicked  witch,  noticing 
the  silence  I  observed,  "you,  too,  in- 
tend to  withhold  henceforth  all  pat- 
ronage from  Blum?" 

"But  Scheffer's  vinaigres  d'estra- 
gon  are  so  awfully  grumvalderisch," 
I  objected  with  a  mock  air  of  petu- 
lance. 

The  men  burst  into  a  laugh.  My 
hit  at  their  pet  butt  for  ridicule  (the 
raw,  sour  vintage  of  an  adjacent  C'ir- 
clej  failed,  however,  to  divert  Coun- 
tess von  D.  She  went  on  in  a  tone  of 
mixt  persuasion  and  command:  "I 
have  heard  before  that  Schfiffcr's 
vinegars  are  not  always  genuine.  But 
we  must  be  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  our  cause.  Must  we  nf)t? 
f^esides,  we  can  always  order  rrf)m 
Berlin."  Mention  of  Berlin  restarted 
the  chatting.  I  escaped  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  reply  to  h(!r.  "But 
how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  know 
the  way  individual  citizens  vote?" 
f  i>ersisted  of  the  Landrat.  "I 
thought  the  Ftcuchstag  had  put  thru 
the  measure  for  securing  secrecy  of 
ballots." 


"The  Reichstag,  Baroness,  pro- 
poses, but  we  dispose." 

"What  did  he  mean?"  I  demanded 
later  of  my  husband.  "Does  the 
Landrat  have  the  ballot  boxes 
opened  ?  I  never  could  have  conceived 
of  such  conspiring  as  went  on  in  our 
house  tonight.  Did  you  hear  the 
Landrat  tell  the  men  he  had  informa- 
tion for  each  of  them;  to  come  to 
see  him  soon?  And  I  can't  under- 
stand Herr  von  W.  being  so  pitiless. 
Just  think  of  a  good-natured  gentle- 
man turning  a  tenant  out  of  his  home 
at  nightfall  only  because  a  book  had 
been  laid  on  his  window-sill!" 

"You  don't  understand,"  lectured 
my  husband.  "In  America  everybody 
does  as  he  likes.  Here  we  have  order. 
There  must  be  order.  It  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  order  is  maintained.  God 
put  the  duty  upon  us.  No  landowner 
may  allow  a  suspicion  of  social  demo- 
cratism tainting  his  villagers  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  suspicion  by 
the  Government.  And  a  Landrat  that 
fails  to  keep  down  Liberal  voting  in 
his  Circle,  (district)  will  wait  long, 
I  tell  you,  for  a  decoration  or  promo- 
tion. How  does  he  find  out  the  way 
citizens  vote?  He  probably  orders  the 
policeman  that  guards  the  box  to 
look  and  see  before  he  lets  the  next 
voter  enter  the  booth.  I  don't  know." 

"And  you  call  that  'order' — for  the 
chief  governor  to  command  the  police 
to  break  the  law?  For  I  know  the  law 
says  balloting  shall  be  secret." 

"But  does  it  say  it  shall  remain 
secret?  And  you  don't  hold  the  cor- 
rect idea  of  order  at  all.  Order  im- 
plies obedience  by  the  inferior  to  his 
superior." 

"Oh !  I  see  perfectly  the  whole  sit- 
uation," was  my  American  retort.  "A 
landlord  is  cruel  to  a  cottager  out  of 
a  sense  of  self-preservation,  which 
he  dubs  with  the  name  of  'duty.'  A 
governor  betrays  the  citizens  from 
an  identical  motive.  And  society  ap- 
proves and  abets  them,  for  the  self- 
same selfish  reason." 

"What  a  democrat  you  are!" 
laughed  my  husband.  "Supposing  it 
were  my  duty  to  report  you  to  the 
Landrat?" 

"You  would  not  surprize  him.  He 
knows  how   I    feel.  They   all  know." 

My  republican  fervor  always  re- 
mained ineffectual,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  was  only  a  woman!  And  a 
woman's  individuality  counts  no 
more  with  them  than  citizens'  or  cot- 
tagers', or  fh(!  rights  of  any  other 
class  of  weaklings.  Their  fixed  com- 
posure of  mind  corresponds  with 
what  they  know  to  be  the  immobility 
of  th(!ir  pr)sition,  linked  as  that  is 
with  the;  throne.  Whih;  aware  of  the 
common    and   civil    laws    founded    on 
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right,  ittk  memberii  po8see«ti  and  ub- 
:ierve  a  code  of  their  own,  the  arti- 
cles o(  which  are  based  upon  expedi- 
ency combined  with  might.  The  caste, 
in  a  word,  represents  the  court  mar- 
tial of  social  life. 

Hut  other  aristocracies  tend  to 
foster  the  same  spirit.  Why  is  the 
Prussian  especially  remarkable?  The 
question  rises  in  one's  mind  till  it 
rinds  a  solution  in  the  origin  of  aris- 
tocracies. Language  affords  proof 
that  this  was  military.  The  words 
"Knight,"'  "Kitter."  "Chevalier," 
were  appellations  that  distinguished 
the  "riding"  fighter  from  the  poorer 
mob  of  fighters  on  foot;  the  title 
"Prince"  indicated  the  principal  lead- 
er; that  of  "Count"  the  military  pro- 
tector of  a  county.  With  these  mili- 
tary titles  and  their  accompanying 
privileges,  military,  aristocratic  ways 
of  handling  and  thinking  survived  as 
a  matter  of  course;  indeed,  political 
development,  since  feudal  days,  has 
consisted  of  little  else  except  progress 
obtained  in  ousting  them  and  their 
modern  imitations  from  their  en- 
trenchments behind  custom  and  law. 
The  peculiar  thing  about  Prussia  is 
the  bigger  amount  of  crude  militar- 
ism that  still  survives  there. 

In  Prussian  society  men  still  meas- 
ure the  standing  of  one  another  by 
army  rank.  Governors,  for  instance, 
are  paired  with  colonels,  judges  with 
captains;  and  not  vice  versa.  A 
prinop,  not  of  royal  blood,  in  the  com- 
paratively low  position  of  lieutenant, 
may  not  expect  to  be  given  a  colonel's 
wife  as  a  dinner  partner.  Strangest 
of  all  to  an  outsider,  almost  every 
man  actually  possesses  a  military 
title;  for  the  reason  that  every  man 
has  served  in  the  army  or  navj',  dur- 
ing a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  officer.  Together  with 
his  social  title  he  bears  therefore  a 
military  one.  It  is  seldom  mentioned 
if  it  is  low;  but,  whatever  it  may  be, 
it  is  remembered  by  his  acquaint- 
ances and  is  silently  reckoned  with 
until  he  dies. 

But  men  of  high  or  low  rank  go  to 
the  Landtag  or  the  Reichstag  with 
identical  sympathy  with  military 
measures.  There  are  all  those 
youthful  memories  of  theirs  to  in- 
spire such  sympathy;  and,  besides — 
profoundest  reason  of  all — there  is 
the  necessity  felt  by  both  of  provid- 
ing careers  for  their  sons.  Only  one 
son  may  inherit;  all  the  others  must 
look  to  the  army  or  navy  for  support. 
The  national  institution  of  universal 
military  service  is  wont  to  be  ex- 
tolled as  a  pure  measure  of  patriot- 
ism; the  country  squire  and  aristo- 
crat extol  it  as  such  likewise  and  with 
genuine  honesty.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  continue  the  hereditary 
practise  of  counting  upon  the  service 


to  supply  permanent  posts  for  their 
male  offspring.  The  peasant  serves 
his  two  or  three  years  and  goes;  the 
officer  stays.  The  modest  pay  of  the 
profession  is  outbalanced  by  the  ex- 
traordinary s(K'ial  prestige  it  gives; 
and  salary  increases  with  every  step 
of  promotion,  while  retirement  is  ac- 
companied with  a  pension  for  life. 

Such  universal  participation  in 
militarism  being  the  rule,  who  can 
wonder  that  Prussians  think  in  mili- 
tary terms,  which  is  to  say,  that  they 
are  acutely  sensible  of  individual  au- 
thority— individual  authority  in  con- 
tradistinction to  abstract  authority? 
Further,  that  they  carry  in  mind  the 
idea  of  higher  and  higher  degrees  of 
chieftainship,  all  within  the  caste,  the 
degrees  leading  up  necessarily  to  that 
of  commander-in-chief,  who  is  the 
King?  But,  the  King  himself  has 
been  bred  in  the  same  idea,  and 
shares  the  like  sensibility.  To  whom 
shall  he  look  up  to,  unless  it  be  to 
the  ultimate  authority  or  chief?  And 
who  can  that  be  except  God? 

The  American  press  ridiculed  the 
Kaiser  not  a  little  for  speaking  of 
"God  and  me,"  and  took  the  spirit 
to  be  aberrant  that  could  suggest 
such  a  form  of  speech.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  it  concurs  in  the 
mind  of  the  society  I  am  trying  to 
depict — the  society  which  was  and  is 
the  breeding  place  of  Prussian. mili- 
tarism— with  such  an  expression  as 
a  colonel  might  use:  "The  general 
and  me."  The  general  and  I  are  both 
leaders,  runs  the  underlying  thought; 
he  a  bit  higher  than  me  in  rank;  for 
which  reason  I  buttress  my  authority 
sometimes  with  his. 

Years  thru  I  endeavored  to  convert 
a  dear  friend  from  that  tenet  of  her 
religion  which  gives  over  to  eternal 
damnation  infants  dying  unbaptized. 
In  vain.  Then  a  nephew  of  hers  died, 
as  it  happened,  before  the  pastor 
could  reach  the  castle  to  perform  the 
rite  of  christening.  When  the  long 
lamentation  over  the  death  of  a  ma- 
jorats erbe  (heir  to  an  entailed  es- 
tate) had  subsided,  I  said  one  day: 
"Tell  me.  Do  you  still  hold  to  the 
idea  that  the  innocent  little  being 
must  suffer  eternal  fire?" 

"My  religion  has  remained  un- 
shaken," was  her  reply.  "We  trust 
that  God  out  of  consideration  for  our 
family  has  made  an  exception  of  the 
sainted  child." 

Now  there  are  historical  analogies 
to  this  belief  in  the  partiality  of  Om- 
nipotence; nevertheless  in  this  case 
it  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  habit 
of  regarding  God  as  chief  of  her 
caste. 

One  morning  Countess  zu  H.  was 
reading  me  a  letter  which  she  had 
just  received  from  an  aunt  attached 
to  a  royal  court,  giving  details  of  the 


suicide  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  when 
the  visit  of  the  minister's  wife  was 
announced. 

"What  a  tragedy  is  that  which  has 
occurred  in  M.!"  she  exclaimed.  "My 
husband  said  the  first  thing  on  read- 
ing of  it  in  the  paper:  'What  a  trag- 
edy !  The  Prince  will  be  barred  from 
a  Christian  burial.  A  Christiaii  burial 
is  prohibited  by  the  Church  to  all 
suicides.'  " 

"'Suicide!'"  expostulated  Coun- 
tess H.  "1  beg  of  you,  Krau  Pastorin, 
be  careful  how  you  risk  committing 
lese-majesty." 

"But  it  was  in  the  paper,"  pleaded 
the  pastor's  wife. 

"Newspapers!"  ejaculated  the 
Countess  with  an  accent  of  contempt 
and  wrath.  Then,  changing  her  voice 
to  a  confidential  tone:  "The  Prince 
died  a  natural  death,  tho  sudden.  I 
know  it  upon  highest  authority."  And 
she  smilingly  showed  the  postmark 
of  the  letter  and  the  royal  letterhead. 
"My  aunt  is  mistress  marshal  of  the 
household  of  His  Highness.  Here  she 
writes  all.  You  and  our  dear  pastor 
are  privileged  to  contradict  the  pub- 
lic report  and  spread  the  truth ;  tho 
of  course  your  good  taste  will  omit 
all  mention  of  my  name."  The  Pas- 
torin took  her  departure  quite  full 
of  importance. 

"How  could  you?"  I  remonstrated, 
upon  our  being  alone  again. 

"It  is  not  for  the  people  to  know 
what  transpires  amongst  us,"  she 
said  with  acrimony.  "Ask  rather  how 
could  I  fail  in  doing.  To  think  of  a 
Dublic  newspaper  presuming  to  pub- 
lish the  affair,  even  to  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  high  party.  It  has 
been  a  city  paper.  The  local  daily  is 
too  well  aware  of  propriety  to  so 
much  as  hint  suicide  in  connection 
with  the  Prince's  death.  I  must  say. 
the  new  lieutenant  colonel  is  showing 
himself  to  be  most  excellent  in  such 
matters.  So  far  more  energetic  and 
alert  than  was  Colonel  K. !  Hardly  a 
month  since  his  appointment,  and 
twice  already  has  he  forestalled  pos- 
sible publications  by  walking  firmly 
into  the  editor's  oflSce  and  prohibit- 
ing them.  He  merits  promotion;  all 
of  us  agree.  The  new  fervor  of  the 
pulpit  we  enjoy  is  likewise  due  to 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  first  service 
he  attended  he  went  into  the  vestry 
and  told  the  pastor  he  wanted  ser- 
mons much  more  patriotic.  You  must 
have  remarked  the  difference." 

I  had,  indeed.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  new  lieutenant  colonel  the 
peasants  and  soldiers  who  listened  to 
the  sermons  might  have  mistaken  the 
Almighty  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  for 
mere  equals;  later  they  must  have 
become  confused  as  to  there  being 
any  difference  at  all  between  the  two 
identities. 


I'nderwood  &  Urulerwood 
S.   M. 


S.   "SCHARNHORST,"  WHICH   HELPED  TO   DEFEAT   THE    BRITISH   SQUADRON  OFF   CHILE 


THE  BLUNDERING  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY 


THE  reports  of  the  action  be- 
tween the  English  and  Ger- 
man cruisers  off  the  Chilean 
coast  so  far  received  make  it  clear 
that  the  British  defeat  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  stupidity  of  the  Admi- 
ralty in  sending  so  small  a  squadron 
as  that  commanded  by  Admiral  Crad- 
ock  to  meet  the  German  force  ex- 
isting in  the  southern  Pacific;  and 
secondarily,  to  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  German  gun  fire. 
The  Admiralty  is  now  seeking  to 
escape  the  blame,  by  asserting  that 
the  battleship  "Canopus"  had  been 
sent  to  strengthen  Cradock's  squad- 
ron— when,  not  stated.  But  this  only 
makes  its  plight  worse,  since  it  thus 
admits  that  it  knew  what  flradock 
had  to  meet  and  failed  to  ensure  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcement  before 
a  battle  could  take  place.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  British  were 
outgeneraled  from  the  start,  and 
opportunity  given  to  Admiral  Von 
Spee  to  perform  within  less  than 
thirty  days  the  astoni.Hhing  feat  of 
bringing  five  ships,  separated  by 
thousandw  of  miles,  to  the  prop(;r 
«pot,  at  the  proper  time,  ready  anfl 
cleared  for  a^;tion  with  the  vessels 
which  the  Admiralty  had  widely 
trumpeted  were  going  to  swefjp  him 
from  the  sea. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
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"Scharnhorst"  and  the  "Gneisenau" 
were  shelling  Tahiti.  Since  then  they 
have  been  reported  in  the  vicinity  of 
Australia.  Altho  it  is  now  said  that 
the  "Leipzig"  coaled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  August  17,  and  that  the 
"Dresden"  was  then  in  Honolulu, 
there  have  been  reports  from  Eng- 
lish sources  from  time  to  time  that 
both  of  these  ships  were  in  the  South 
Atlantic  dodging  English  and  French 
cruisers.  The  "Nuernberg,"  in  a 
South  Sea  Island  port  under  repair, 
was  blockaded  by  both  British  and 
Australian  ships,  from  which  it  was 
insisted  she  could  not  possibly 
escape.  But  she  did.  To  any  one  un- 
aware of  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
wireless  system  installed  in  the 
German  navy  (a  year  ago  the 
"Nuernberg"  succeeded  in  transmit- 
ting signals  over  GGOO  miles),  Ad- 
miral Von  Spee's  strategy  may  well 
seem  almost  miraculous. 

To  make  the  situation  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  action  was  fought 
just  befort!  nightfall  in  a  gale  of 
nearly  hurricane  force.  The  Brit- 
ish have  always  insisted  that  to 
their  seamen  such  conrlitions  would 
be  the  most  favorable.  They  have 
steadily  maintained  that  the  Ger- 
man marine  personnel  is  nothing 
but  "an  army  corps  afloat,"  which 
would  speedily  show  its  nautical   in 


feriority  under  stress  of  wind  and 
weather.  But  there  was  nothing  re- 
sembling nautical  inferiority — on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  inference  of 
better  seamanship  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans  in  this,  the  first  naval  en- 
gagement ever  fought  in  the  open 
sea  in  a  great  storm.  Elaborate  ex- 
planations, however,  are  not  neces- 
sary. The  result  is  amply  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  de- 
livered a  crushing  fire,  to  which  the 
British  ships  were  unable  to  reply 
until  after  they  had  been  badly  hurt. 
Excluding  the  light  guns  of  the 
secondary  batteries,  which  probably 
had  little  if  any  decisive  effect,  there 
were. sixteen  8.2-inch  German  guns 
against  but  two  9.2-inch  British 
guns.  Of  G-inch  guns  the  Germans 
had  twelve  to  the  British  thirty-four, 
and  of  4-inch  guns  thirty-two  to  the 
I>ritish  ten.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
actual  number  of  the  smaller  caliber 
guns  was  the  same  for  both  sides, 
but  the  British  had  great  preponder- 
ance in  G-iiich.  The  (Jermans  how- 
ever obviously  had  a  far  greater 
weight  of  gun  fire  per  ton  of  dis- 
placement and  besides  they  have 
always  claimed  that  their  Krupp 
guns  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
th(!  corrc^sixjnding  British  guns  of 
Morncwhat  larg(!r  caliber.  They  ap- 
H'.ir    1')    have    opc^ned    fire    at    9000 
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meters.  The  British,  ;some  reporta 
»ay,  did  not  respuud  until  the  range 
had  decreased  to  GUUU  meters,  by 
which  time  they  were  much  battered. 
Other     accounts     state     that     they 


ticularly  high  in  proportion  to  the 
number  ot  shots  tired,  and  if  high 
waves  truubled  the  "Ciood  Hope,"  of 
14,100  tons,  they  might  well  have 
been    much    worse   for   the   German 


navy  has  not  been  materially  re- 
duced, in  fact,  its  strength  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  owing  to  the  addition  of  the 
two   great   Turkish    battleships,    the 


opened  tire  at  the  long   range  with     ships,  the  two  largest  of  which  were     Brazilian   monitors  and  the  comple- 


their  tj-inch  guns,  but  that  the  pro- 
jectiles fell  short  or  lacked  penetra- 
tion. Whatever  the  causes  may  have 
been,  the  "Monmouth,"  according  to 
Clerman  reports,  was  sunk  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes.  English  reports 
say  she  was  driven  ashore.  The  pow- 
erful "(.JockI  Hope"  escaped  at  night- 
fall apparently  a  wreck  and  on  tire. 


each  over  2500  tons   smaller.   As   to  tion  of  vessels  then  unfinished.  But 

how  far  speed  differences  may  have  the   blow   to  British   naval   pride   is 

affected  the  result,  we  know  only  the  even    more   severe  than   that   which 

trial  speeds  of  these  vessels  at  the  followed  the  frigate  duels  with  our- 

time  they  were  launched,  and  have  no  selves  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  fact,  the 

knowledge  as  to  their  capabilities  at  circumstances  are  in  many  ways  sim- 


the  time  of  the  conflict.  The  German 
ships  had  been  at  sea  for  many 
months  and  their  bottoms  must  have 


Her  loss  is  conceded  by  the  Admir-     been  foul  with  marine  growth.  It  is 


alty.  The  "Glasgow,"  severely  in- 
jured, found  refuge  in  a  Chilean 
port,  together  with  the  "Otranto," 
an  armed  transport  which  played 
little  or  no  part  in  the  engagement. 


not  known  whether  Admiral  Crad- 
ock  was  forced  to  battle  against  a 
plainly  superior  enemy  or  whether, 
as  is  altogether  likely,  with  charac- 
teristic gallantry  he  accepted  it,  be- 
lieving     that      traditional      British 

■        up     any 


ilar,  for  the  weight  of  the  broadsides 
of  the  "Constitution"  and  "United 
States"  was  much  greater  than  that 
of  their  respective  antagonists. 

(Jreat  Britain  is  now  distinctly  not 
"mistress  of  the  seas"  in  the  south- 
ern Pacific  Ocean.  The  Germans 
there  hold  sway.  For  how  long  de- 
pends upon  whether  they  meet  the 
Japanese  fleet  which  is  said  to  be 
hunting  them  and  the  sequel  of  that 
meeting.     Unconfirmed    British    re- 


Altho   the   two  9-inch   British  guns 

could   have   penetrated   the   German  seamanship    would     make 

armor  at  9000  meters  and  the  6-inch  deficiencies. 

guns  could  certainly   have  been   ef-         From  a  military  point  of  view,  the     ports  of  November  7th  give  rumors 

fective  at  5000  meters,  the  German  loss  of  British  fighting  force  is  in-     of  the  capture  of  the  "Scharnhorst" 

ships   were  practically   unhurt,   and  considerable.  Even  with  the  eighteen     and  "Gneisenau"  while  coaling. 

there  were   but   seven   casualties   in  cruisers  already  destroyed,  the  over-         The  responsibility  for  the  present 

their  crews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whelming  superiority  of  the  British     staprirering    defeat    and    consequent 


Germans  delivered  a 
smothering  hail  of  no  less 
than  400  shots  in  the 
single  hour  which  the 
engagement  lasted.  The 
British  casualties  have 
not  been  published,  but 
they  include  the  loss  of 
Admiral  Cradock  and  all 
on  board  the  "Monmouth" 
and  "Good  Hope." 

At  the  present  time  the 
tactics  of  the  contending 
squadrons  can  only  be 
surmised.  As  the  vessels 
having  both  wind  and  sea 
against  them  would  be  at 
material  disadvantage  in 
aiming  their  guns,  there 
was  probably  maneuver- 
ing, as  in  the  old  days,  for 
the  weather  gage.  The 
darkness  and  the  storm 
must  have  rendered  ordi- 
nary means  for  determin- 
ing range  useless  or  ineffi- 
cient and  have  seriously 
interfered  with  good 
marksmanship  on  both 
sides.  The  "Good  Hope's" 
two  9-inch  guns  were  in 
separate  turrets,  so  that 
the  best  she  could  do  with 
them  was  a  single  shot 
either  fore  or  aft  and  two 
shots  in  broadside.  Her 
heavy  rolling  is  said  to 
have  greatly  hindered  the 
working  of  her  6-inch 
guns.  The  British  hit- 
percentages  for  6  and  4 
inch  guns  —  as  reported 
for   1913 — were  not  par- 
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ADMIRAL   SIR   JOHN    ARHUTHNOT    FISHER 

First    Sea    Lord    of    Admiralty    from    10O4    to    1S)10,    who    has    resumed    that 

office   upon   the   resi.crnation    of   Prince   Louis    of    Battenbertr.    whose   (lOrman 

birth   gave  rise  to  popular  criticism 


loss  of  prestige  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  has 
already  been  receiving 
plenty  of  recrimination 
for  permitting  the  recent 
German  mine-laying  op- 
erations close  to  the  Brit- 
ish coast.  In  fact,  its 
explanation  of  its  blun- 
dering sacrifice  of  Ad- 
miral Cradock  interrupts 
its  even  more  futile  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the 
mines  north  of  Ireland  by 
saying  they  were  put 
there  "by  submarines"  or 
by  enemy's  vessels  dis- 
guised as  neutrals.  Sub- 
marines do  not  lay  mines, 
and  a  proper  defensive 
patrol  can  keep  off  mine- 
layers that  can  be  seen. 
There  was  no  need  of 
explanation  anyhow.  The 
Germans  furnished  it  by 
calmly  laying  more  mines 
within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  coast  off  Lowes- 
toft until  they  were 
detected  by  a  British  de- 
stroyer, which  they  after- 
ward blew  up  by  dropping 
a  mine  in  its  way  as  they 
leisurely  retreated. 

The  return  of  Admiral 
Lord  Fisher  to  his  post  as 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  even  at  sev- 
enty-three years  of  age, 
seems  just  at  present  to 
be  singularly  opportune. 

New  York  City 


A     LITERARY     WAR     MAP 

THE  ROMANTIC  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  WAR  IN   BELGIUM  AND   FRANCE 

BY  EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON 


THE  war  of  the  ten  nations 
is  being  fought  on  historic 
ground.  Their  armies  are  tent- 
ing tonight  on  the  old  camp  grounds. 
They  are  battling  on  the  battlefields  of 
their  ancestors  for  innumerable  gen- 
erations, and  one  may  imagine,  with 
the  artist,  that  the  clouds  above  them 
are  filled  with  the  wraiths  of  those 
who  died  there  in  past  centuries  and 
now  are  awakened  to  fight  again.  A 
42-centimeter  shell  from  one  of  the 
new  Krupp  howitzers  may  dig  thru 
twenty  feet  of  war  strata,  throwing 
out  strange  relics  of  earlier  combats, 
first,  perhaps,  a  chassepot  cartridge 
of  1870;  then  one  of  the  iron  cannon- 
balls  used  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  to 
frighten  the  horses,  or  one  of  the 
four  thousand  golden  spurs  left  by 
the  French  knights  on  the  field  of 
Courtrai;  below  this  the  bronze  hel- 
met of  a  Roman  soldier;  and  finally 
— for  the  Krupps  plow  deep — an 
eolithic  flint,  the  first  weapon  made 
by  man  for  the  slaughter  of  his 
fellow  man. 

The  names  that  throng  our  daily 
news  are  full  of  meaning  for  every 
reader;  scarce  one  of  them  but  sets 
vibrating  some  chord  of  memory  or 
sends  us  searching  for  some  illusive 
association.  It  may  be  a  bit  of  biog- 
raphy, a  snatch  of  old  song,  a  medi- 
eval legend,  an  historical  romance,  a 
page  of  history  or  an  automobile 
novel.  I  knew  by  heart  the  opening 
campaign  of  this  war  from  A  to  Z 
when  first  I  learned  my  letters : 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belf^rade 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come 
Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom 
etc.,  etc. 

Here  "doom"  is  obviously  and  appro- 
priately to  be  rimed  with  "dum- 
dum." 

When  the  .scene  shifted  suddenly 
to  Belgium  we  all  began  to  rattle  off 
the  first  Latin  we  learn  and  the  last 
we  forget: 

Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres, 

quarum    unam   incolunt   Helgae 

Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae. 

That  is  as  far  a.s  most  of  us  car- 
ried the  quotation,  not  of  course  be- 
cause our  memory  failed  uh,  but 
because  it  did  not  seem  appropriate 
to  add  that  the  reason  why,  in  Cx- 
Har'.s  opinion,  the  Belgians  were  the 
bravest  of  the  Ciauls  was  because 
they  were  farthest  from  the  culture 
and  refinement  of  the  Romans.  Nei- 
ther did  we  fmd  it  convenient  to 
recall  the  ."/Hh  chapter  of  Dc  lUdlo 
(ialliro,  wherein  the  Ciauls  fright- 
ened the  RomanH  by  declaring  that 
th»'  f^/'Tmans   were  big  of  body,   in- 


credibly bold  and  practised  in  arms, 
and  so  fierce  of  aspect  that  in  battle 
they  could  not  bear  to  look  them  in 
the  eye. 

A  later  and  less  illustrious  writer 
of  Latin  than  Caesar  has  character- 
ized the  Belgian  towns  in  this 
manner : 

Nobilibus     Bruxella     viris,     Antwerpia 

nummis, 
Gandavum     laqueis,     formosis     Bruga 

puellis, 
Lovanium     doctis,     gaudet     Mechlinia 

stultis. 

Which  may  be  Englished  in  this 
wise: 

In  noble  men  rejoices  Brussels, 
While  Antwerp  after  money  hustles, 
And  Ghent  has  halters  and  to  spare, 
And  Bruges  is  rich  in  maidens  fair; 
The  learned  man  in  Louvain  rules. 
The  while  Malines  delights  in  fools. 

Ruskin  accounts  for  the  bravery 
of  the  Belgians  on  geologic  grounds, 
for  he  had  great  faith  in  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  Cretaceous  civiliza- 
tion. In  one  of  his  polemic  epistles, 
aimed  at  an  English  geologist,  he 
says: 

The  English  geologist  may  be  par- 
doned for  dimly  appreciating  the  struc- 
ture of  a  district  in  which  a  people 
strong  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe  in  a  single  battle 
was  educated  in  a  fissure  of  the  Lower 
Chalk. 

Longfellow  coming  to  the  Old 
World  from  an  unhistoric  land  felt 
the  penumbra  of  the  past  which  cov- 
ers these  Belgian  towns  displayed  in 
the  headlines  of  the  war  extras.  We 
are  all  glad  to  learn  that  the  belfry 
of  Bruges  did  not  share  the  fate  of 
the  Louvain  library,  but  still  watches 
o'er  the  town : 

In  the  market  place  of  Bruges  stands 

the  belfry  old  and  brown; 
Thrice  consumed   and   thrice   rebuilded, 

still  it  watches  o'er  the  town. 
As  the  summer  morn  was  breaking,  on 

that  lofty  tower  I  stood. 
And  the  world  threw  off  her  darkness, 

like  the  weeds  of  widowhood.  .  .  . 
Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy 

fantoms  filled   my  brain; 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to 

walk  the  earth  again; 
All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders — mighty 

Baldwin  Bras  de  Fcr, 
Lyderick   du    Bucq   and   Cressy,    Philip, 

Guy  de   l)anipicrre. 
I     behelfl     the    pageants    splendid    that 

adorned  those  days  of  old; 
.Stately    dames,    like    queens    attended, 

knitrhts    who    bore    the    Fleece    of 

Gold; 
f<oml»ard  and   Venetian  merchants  with 

fleej)- laden  argosies; 
Ministers    from    twenty    nations;    more 

than   royal  pomp  and  ease. 
I    beheld    proud    Maximilian,    kneeling 

humbly  on  the  t.'round; 
I  beheld  the  f^entle  Mary,  hunting  with 

her  hawk  ami  hound ; 
Arifj   her   Jighte*!   bridal-chamber,   where 

a  duke  slept  with  the  queen, 


And  the  aimed  guard  around  them,  and 

the  sword  unsheathed  between. 
I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Na- 

mur  and  Juliers  bold. 
Marching   homeward    from    the   bloody 

battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold, 
Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the 

White  Hoods  moving  west, 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the 

Golden  Dragon's  nest. 
And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all 

the  land  with  terror  smote; 
And    again    the    wild    alarum    sounded 

from  the  tocsin's  throat; 
Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  la- 
goon and  dike  of  sand, 
"I  am  Roland !  I  am  Roland !  there  is 

victory  in  the  land!" 
Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me. 

The  awakened  city's  roar 
Chased  the  fantoms   1   had   summoned 

back  into  their  graves  once  more. 

Surely  no  one  ever  got  more  his- 
tory into  nine  couplets  without 
spoiling  the  poetry  than  Longfellow 
did  here. 

The  siege  of  Antwerp  was  familiar 
ground  to  all  of  us.  We  had  been  over 
it  more  than  once  with  Motley,  who 
lived  in  th,e  days  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  write  readable  histories. 
But  when  the  Germans  began  the 
siege  by  bombarding  Malines  and 
Lierre  it  brought  to  mind  one  of 
Chesterton's  Tremendous  Trifles.  In 
"The  Ballade  of  a  Town"  he  tells 
how  he  took  a  tramcar  for  Malines 
and  by  mistake  discovered  "the 
lovely  city  of  Lierre,"  now  doubtless 
most  unlovely  looking.  The  skit  is 
one  of  Chesterton's  delightful  mix- 
tures of  nonsense  and  insight,  and 
ends  with  a  complete  summary  of  his 
philosophy  of  life  in  two  quatrains: 

Happy  is  he  and  more  than  wise 
Who   sees   with   wondering  eyes   and 
clean 

The  world  thru  all  the  grey  disguise 
Of  sleep  and  custom  in  between. 

Yes;  we  may  pass  the  heavenly  screen. 
But  shall  we  know  when  we  are  there? 

Who  know  not  what  these  dead  stones 
mean. 
The  lovely  city  of  Lierre. 

Boom  stood  next  to  Lierre  in  meet- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  German  attack 
upon  Antwerp,  and  from  Boom  Ste- 
venson started  on  his  Inland  Voyage, 
which  is  better  than  Baedeker  as  a 
guide  to  the  seat  of  war.  After  cross- 
ing the  frontier,  Stevenson,  like  the 
(iermans,  found  in  Maubeuge  his 
first  l-'rciich  fortress.  To  "La  Fere 
of  (;ur:^e(l  Motnory"  he  devotes  a 
whole  chapter;  then  becomes  ena- 
mored in  turn  with  the  ('athedral  of 
Noyon  and  the  town  hall  of  (^om- 
piegne,  both  of  which  we  trust  have 
survived  ihv'w  capture  and  recapture. 
A  cathcflral  is  St(^v('nson's  "favorite 
kind  of  mountain  scenery,"  but 
Kdith  Wharton,  in  her  Motor  Fliffht, 
Throuffh  France,  devotes  more  attcn- 
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tiou  to  the  town  hall  uf  Noyon  and 
that  of  St.  Quentin  than  to  their 
churehea. 

The  Hible  uf  Amietus  still  stands, 
tho  many  of  its  sculptured  pages 
have  been  too  mutilated  for  even  a 
Kuskin  to  read.  He  wuuld  nut  have 
minded  so  much  the  rough  handling 
of  Hheims.  1  wonder  how  many  of 
those  who  have  been  raving  of  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  Kheiin.s 
cathedral  ever  read  what  Kuskin 
said  about  it:  "Nothing  but  disgusts 
and  disappointments";  "a  mass  of 
weakness  and  confusion";  "confec- 
tioners' Llothic";  "grotesque  and 
frightful  in  design."  But  Kuskin 
would  have  been  the  last  to  condone 
the  destruction  of  a  work  of  art  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  bad — unless, 
indeed,  it  were  a  modern  work  of  art. 

The  defects  of  early  training  are 
irremediable.  If  people  had  been 
brought  up  as  they  should  be  on  the 
Inijuidsby  Leyends,  they  would  know 
that  Rheims  rimes  with  dreams,  and 
they  would  stop  trying  to  Frenchify 
the  name.  I  should  like — no,  I  mean 
I  should  not  like  to  hear  them  read 
"The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims"  and  call 
it,  as  they  usually  do,  "Rants." 

The  lines  about  the  nice  cake  of 
soap  are  too  familiar  to  quote,  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  published  in  the 
back  pages  of  our  magazines  at  the 
expense  of  some  philanthropist,  but 
we  can,  without  being  accused  of 
surreptitious  advertising,  recall  that: 

A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 
Embost  and  till'd  with  water  as  pure 
As  any  that  flows  between  Rheims  and 
Namur. 

The  great  day  of  Rheims,  when 
Joan  of  Lorraine  stood  beside  the 
king  she  had  enthroned,  has  been  a 
favorite  theme  of  painters  and  writ- 
ers. It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
opening  lines  of  three  of  the  best 
known  poems  of  this  occasion : 

The  morn  was  fair 
When  Rheims  re-echoed  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  multitudes  for  high  solemnity 
Assembled.  — Southey. 

Rheims  scarce  can  hold  the  crowds  that 

roll  this  day 
Like  ocean's  billows  thru  each  echoing 

way.  — Schiller. 

That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old 
When    peal    on   peal    of   mighty   music 

rolled 
Forth  from  her  thronged  cathedral. 
— Felicia  Hemans. 

The  novels  of  the  Maid  are  too 
many  to  mention,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  Mark  Twain  wrote  a  life 
of  Joan  of  Arc  that  he  never  forgave 
the  American  people  for  not  properly 
appreciating. 

The  romance  reader  hardly  needs 
to  refer  to  the  war  maps.  He  has 
fought  over  this  region  so  many 
times  in  the  course  of  centuries.  He 
has  been  personally  conducted  thru 
the  country  by  the  best  authors, 
from    Froissart    to    Zola.    But    war 


seema  to  have  degenerated  —  or 
literature,  for  it  is  more  fun  reading 
of  a  battle  in  the  Chronicles  than  in 
the  Uuicnfall.  That  handy  guide  to 
the  geography  of  literature,  Every- 
man'a  Allan,  contains  maps  of  the 
places  named  in  the  novels  of  Dumas 
and  Balziic  that  would  serve  well  for 
war  maps. 

The  papers  told  us  that  Namur 
had  been  forlirted  so  as  to  be  impreg- 
nable to  attack,  and  then  a  little  later 
we  learned  that  Namur  had  fallen 
owing  to  the  employment  of  siege  en- 
gines of  unprecedented  size  by  the 
enemy.  This  is  interesting,  but  it  is 
not  news.  It  is  1971  years  old,  for 
Ca*sar  told  how  Namur  was  "forti- 
fied with  a  very  high  double  wall,  be- 
sides which  they  had  placed  heavy 
stones  and  sharpened  stakes  upon  the 
walls,"  but  that  the  Romans  "were 
able  to  move  forward  machines  of 
such  hight  with  so  great  speed"  that 
the  defenders  thought  it  must  have 
been  done  thru  the  help  of  the  gods. 

Did  we  hear  that  the  Germans  had 
captured  Peronne?  Well,  we  knew 
that  it  was  the  English  who  showed 
them  how  a  hundred  years  ago.  Scott 
told  us  that  in  Quentin  Durivard: 

Peronne,  situated  upon  a  deep  river, 
in  a  flat  country,  and  surrounded  by 
strong  bulwarks  and  profound  moats, 
was  accounted  in  ancient,  as  in  modern 
times,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
France.  Indeed,  tho  lying  on  an  exposed 
and  warlike  frontier,  it  was  never  taken 
by  an  enemy,  but  preserved  the  proud 
name  of  Peronne  la  Pucelle,  until  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  a  great  destroyer 
of  that  sort  of  reputation,  took  the  place 
in  the  memorable  advance  upon  Paris  in 
1815. 

Nor  were  we  novel  readers  sur- 
prized when  they  told  us  of  the  brave 
defense  of  Liege.  We  knew  that  there 
would  be  bloody  work  when  so  fiery  a 
sovereign  as  the  Kaiser  encountered 
so  fierce  a  population  as  the  Liegeois. 
They  haven't  changed  much  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XI,  for,  said  the  chap- 
lain in  Quentin  Durivard: 

You  do  not  know  the  men  of  Liege,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  that,  not  even  ex- 
cepting those  of  Ghent,  they  are  at  once 
the  fiercest  and  most  untamable  in  Eu- 
rope. Twice  has  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
chastised  them  for  their  repeated  revolts 
against  their  Bishop,  and  twice  hath  he 
.supprest  them  with  much  severity, 
abridged  their  privileges,  taken  away 
their  banners,  and  established  rights 
and  claims  to  himself,  which  were  not 
before  competent  over  a  free  city  of  the 
Empire.  Nay,  the  last  time  he  defeated 
them  with  much  slaughter  near  Saint 
Tron,  where  Liege  lost  nearly  six  thou- 
sand men,  what  with  the  sword,  what 
with  those  drowned  in  the  flight;  and 
thereafter,  to  disable  them  from  fur- 
ther mutiny,  Duke  Charles  refused  to 
enter  at  any  of  the  gates  which  they 
had  surrendered,  but,  beating  to  the 
ground  forty  cubit's  breadth  of  their 
city  wall,  marched  into  Liege  as  a  con- 
queror, with  visor  closed  and  lance  in 
rest,  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry,  by  the 
breach  which  he  had  made.  Nay,  well 
were   the    Liegeois   then   assured,   that. 


but  for  the  intercession  of  his  father, 
Duke  Philip  the  (iood,  this  Chailes, 
then  called  Count  of  (^harleroi.  Would 
have  given  their  town  up  to  spoil.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  fresh  recollections, 
with  their  breaches  unrepaired,  and 
their  ai'.senals  scarcely  .supplied,  the 
sight  of  an  archer's  bonnet  is  sullicienL 
again  to  stir  them  to  uproar.  May  (jod 
amend  all!  but  I  fear  there  will  be 
bloody  work  between  so  fierce  a  popula- 
tion and  so  fiery  a  sovereign. 

"Our  army  swore  terribly  in  Flan- 
ders," said  Uncle  Toby.  Doubtless  the 
British  are  using  the  same  bad  lan- 
guage in  the  same  place  as  they  fight 
along  the  Lys  and  Yser  to  keep  the 
Germans  from  getting  to  Calais  and 
Dunkirk.  Calais  might  be  found  writ- 
ten on  the  Kaiser's  heart  as  well  as 
Bloody  Mary's.  Dunkirk  the  British 
did  not  succeed  in  holding  when  they 
had  it  spite  of  Jonathan  Swift: 

Spite  of  Dutch  friends  and  English  foes 

Poor  Britain  shall  have  peace  at  last; 

Holland  got  towns  and  we  got  blows 

But  Dunkirk's  ours,  we'll  hold  it  fast. 

For  a  bit  of  the  background   of 

Arras  which  now  the  Germans  hold 

against   the   allied   armies   we   have 

but  to  refer  to  Stedman's  "Death  of 

Philip  the  Bold": 

Mailed  knights  and  archers  stand 

Thronging  in  the  church  of  Arras; 
Nevermore  at  his  command 
Shall  they  scour  the  Netherland, 
Nevermore  the  outlaws  harass. 

The  Flemish  tales  of  Hendrik  Con- 
science   cover    many    centuries    and 
most   of  the   battlegrounds   of   this 
"cockpit   of   Europe."    The   Lion  of 
Flanders  is  laid  in  Ypres,  Namur  and 
Lille;    it    tells    of    the   massacre    of 
Bruges    and    the   bloody    victory    of 
Courtrai  when  Philip  the  Fair  sent 
60,000  men  to  lay  waste  Belgium  and 
only    7000    returned    to    France,    a 
worse  record  in  proportionate  fatal- 
ities than  the  present  war  for  all  our 
high   explosives.    Here   I   must   also 
mention     Stanley     Weyman's     The 
House  on  the  Wall,  a  story  of  Span- 
ish Flanders  in  1706;  Ouida's  Dog  of 
Flanders;  Miss  Everett-Green's  Shut 
In,  dealing  with  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp in  1559;  and  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck's early  and  only  attempt  at  a 
story,  The  Massacre  of  the  Imiocents, 
a   translation    of   the   biblical    story 
wherein  the  babes  of  Nazareth  are 
Flemish  and  the  soldiers  are  Spanish. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  Lohengrin, 
the    Swan-Knight,    sailed    into   Bra- 
bant up  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp 
way.  The  Germans  started  from  Aix 
and  have  got  to  Ghent.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  every  step  of  that  road, 
for  we  know  How  They  Brought  the 
Good  Neios  in  the  reverse  direction, 
tho  we  never  shall  know  what  the 
"Good    News"    was,    for    Browning 
himself  could  not  tell. 

The  lair  of  "The  Wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes,"  William  de  la  Marck.  has 
again  become  the  seat  of  war.  Prob- 
ably many  a  German  soldier  march- 
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ing  thru  the  Ardennes  from  Luxem- 
bourg to  Namur,  footsore  and  hun- 
grj',  shot  at  by  snipers  and  hit  by  the 
flat  of  an  officer's  sword  whenever  he 
stopped  singing,  has  said  with 
with  Touchstone:  "Ay,  now  I  am  in 
Arden ;  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I  was 
at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place;  but 
travellers  must  be  content." 

George  Wharton  Edwards  gives 
some  of  the  legendary  lore  of  this 
region  in  his  latest  book.  The  Forest 
of  Arden,  as  in  his  earlier  volume, 
Some  Flemish  Towns,  he  told  of  the 


former  splendors  of  Ypres,  Dixmude, 
Alost  and  other  places  unknown  to 
most  of  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  now 
household  words. 

Of  course,  it  seems  silly  to  our 
historian  friends  that  we  should  be 
content  to  absorb  our  history  and 
geography  thru  the  medium  of  song 
and  story,  and  so  get  mere  scrappy 
knowledge,  diluted  with  romance  and 
contaminated  by  fiction,  when  we 
might  and  should  drink  at  the  foun- 
tain of  pure  truth,  namely  their  own 
works.  No  doubt  we  might,  perhaps 


we  should,  but  then,  would  we?  In 
the  geometry  of  the  mind,  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  points  i» 
not  always  the  straight  line  that 
joins  them.  One  who  takes  the  round- 
about road  often  has  the  pleasanter 
walk  and  sometimes  gets  to  the 
destination  first.  If  he  does  not,  may 
he  not  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that  a  pleasant  walk  is  in 
itself  a  destination?  Anyhow,  we 
may  quote  Lowell  in  self  defense: 
"To  read  a  classic  is  to  read  a  com- 
mentary on  the  morning  paper." 


WHAT     THE     FILIPINOS     WANT 

BY  WINFRED  T.  DENISON 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR   OF   THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


The  preamble  to  the  Philippine 
Government  bill,  whose  final  consid- 
eration was  postponed  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  has  raised  in 
definite  form  an  important  question. 
Shall  the  United  States  declare  note 
its  purpose  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines  "as  soon  as 
a  stable  government  can  be  estab- 
lished therein"?  The  article  which 
we  here  print  from  the  pen  of  Sec- 
retary Denison  only  by  indirection 
throws  light  upon  this  question.  In- 
deed Mr.  Denison  specifically  de- 
clares himself  unprepared  to  answer 
it.  But  his  article,  which  contains  the 
substance  of  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  City  Club  of  Manila,  throws 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  practical 
question  of  the  spirit  in  which  we 
shall  approach  our  great  and  con- 
tinuing task  in  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Denison  was  appointed  to  his  present 
office  by  President  Wilson.  But  he  is 
rujt  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  Progressive. 
A  sketch  of  his  personality,  with  a 
portrait,  appeared  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  December  IS,  191S. — 
The  Editor. 

ON  the  question  of  immediate 
independence  I  have  not  at 
present  the  audacity  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  having  been  here 
»o  .short  a  time,  and  having  .seen  .so 
little  of  the  country.  Neither  am  I 
qualified  to  answer  many  related 
question.s. 

The  subject  which  [  do  wi.sh  to 
dJHfu-'H  and  upon  which  I  have  opin- 
ions which  I  wish  to  express,  is  my 
own  point  of  view  toward  the  ques- 
tions which  daily  come  before  me  in 
the  administration  of  my  own  de- 
partment. 

fn  substantially  every  matter  that 
<jtrx\(-A  to  me,  the  first  question  is: 
Whose  money  Ih  this  I  am  about  to 
«p«nd  ? 

Is   it  th*-  money   of  the  American 


people,  or  is  it  the  money  of  the 
Filipino  people? 

Surely  no  one  can  have  any  real 
doubt  about  the  answer. 

Some  may  undertake  to  say:  "We 
paid  twenty  million  dollars  to  Spain 
for  these  Islands,  and  therefore  their 
revenues  are  our  revenues.  True, 
we  have  this  stake  here  and  we  have 
added  to  it  sundry  millions  of  ex- 
pense, but  the  total  all  together — is 
it  not  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  stake 
which  the  Filipino  people  have  here? 
What  of  the  taxes  they  have  paid  for 
centuries?  What  of  the  toil  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  invested  here? 
It  is  they  who  are  the  vitality  of 
these  Islands,  and  the  beneficial  in- 
terest is  in  them.  Our  money  we  gave 
freely  as  a  grant  of  aid  to  them.  It 
gave  us  the  mere  legal  title  under  the 
letter  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  we 
hold  it  as  trustees  for  them,  and  so 
we  have  again  and  again  declared  in 
the  most  solemn  way. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  we  must 
spend  these  moneys  for  them  and  not 
for  ourselves. 

MOLLUSCS    OR    TEACHERS? 

To  be  concrete:  Within  the  last 
few  days  the  question  has  come  to  me 
whether  I  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $500,  more  or  less,  for 
the  photographing  of  molluscs. 

Now,  it  happens  that  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  Mountain  Prov- 
ince, where  I  found  a  deep  necessity 
and  a  great  demand  for  school  teach- 
ers, and  no  money  to  provide  them. 
I  had  this  choice:  Should  I  spend 
$500  for  photographing  these  mol- 
luscs, or  should  I  spend  it  for  a  school 
teacher?  I  could  pay  the  whole  share 
of  the  Insular  Government  in  one 
teacher,  and  a  half  of  the  share  of 
the  Insular  Government  in  another 
teacher  for  the  cost  of  these  photo- 
graphs. I  am  not  unaware  that  the 
world  outside  of  the  Philippines  may 


possibly  prefer  the  photographs  of 
the  molluscs  to  teachers  in  the  Moun- 
tain Province,  but  can  there  be  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  my 
duty  is  to  spend  that  money  for  the 
interest  of  the  Philippines,  rather 
than  to  further  what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  interest  of  the  scientific 
world  at  large? 

This  is '  a  type  of  the  questions 
which  are  constantly  arising.  It  is 
an  extreme  one,  and  one  that  is  un- 
usually ridiculous,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  serves  to  make  the  point. 

Every  requisition  for  expenditure 
involves  a  choice  of  the  purpose  pro- 
posed as  against  all  other  possible 
purposes,  and  it  behooves  an  alien 
administrator  to  have  a  care  lest  he 
give  the  hobbies  of  his  own  nation 
priority  over  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  money  he  is  spending. 

ETHNOLOGY  OR  DOCTORS 

A  similar  thing  happened  in  the 
first  month  I  was  here.  I  had  been  to 
Palawan,  and  had  found  there  forty 
thousand  people  without  a  doctor. 
This  gave  me  a  shock  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  which  has  not  been 
minimized  by  my  having  subsequent- 
ly found  the  same  thing  on  a  still 
larger  scale  in  the  Mountain  Prov- 
inces. I  had  visited  the  Moros  in  the 
southern  end  of  Palawan,  and  had 
found  them  eager  for  a  school  teach- 
er, even  grown  men  petitioning  for 
leave  themselves  to  go  to  school.  I 
had  been  to  the  Culion  Leper  Colony, 
and  had  received  the  petitions  of 
those  six  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  de 
('hatres,  who  were  doing  all  the  nurs- 
ing for  250  hospital  patients  and  car- 
ing ff)r  the  whole  out-patient  and  dia- 
fXMisary  service  besides;  and  they  had 
asked  for  two  more  nurses  and  $50 
a  month  ff)r  extra  delicacies  for  the 
rtir)r('  (l(;sp(!rate  among  their  cases. 

With  these  things  in  my  mind  I  re- 
turned to  Manila;  and  there  the  very 
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rtrst  thing  that  came  to  me  was  an 
appliL-atiun  fur  leave  to  spend  $14,UUU 
tor  printing  the  resuita  of  ethnologi- 
cal research  into  the  habits  of  the 
Hukiilnon.s  and  other  non-Christia!i 
tribes,  and  I  said  to  myself — is  it  for 
the  interest  of  the  Filipino  people 
that  these  manuscripts  should  be 
printed  at  such  a  cost,  rather  than 
that  school  teachers  and  doctors 
should  be  sent  to  Palawan,  and  more 
help  to  those  weary  Sisters  of  St. 
I'aul  de  l'l>atres  and  the  lepers  in 
their  care? 

Is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  to  make  such  researches 
and  to  print  their  results  in  order  to 
inform  the  American  people  and  the 
outside  scientific  world  about  the 
ways  and  habits  of  the  Bukidnons, 
rather  than  to  send  school  teachers  to 
teach  the  Bukidnons  the  ways  of  the 
outside  world? 

It  was  urged  that  these  expenses 
for  printing  were  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  with  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  information,  and  that  it  was  a 
pity  to  lose  the  results  of  these  re- 
searches for  a  sum  so  small  when 
compared  with  the  vast  total  of  cost 
already  incurred  in  collecting  the  in- 
formation. 

But  for  $14,000  1  could  either  cov- 
er the  Mountain  Province  with  school 
teachers,  or  cover  Palawan  with  doc- 
tors, or  fill  Culion  with  nurses;  while 
the  outside  world,  if  it  finds  itself  in 
peremptory  need  of  this  knowledge, 
may  possibly  be  able  to  find  the 
money  somewhere,  outside  the  pock- 
ets of  the  Filipino  people. 

Then  it  was  urged  that  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  Mountain 
Province,  the  governor,  the  lieuten- 
ant-governors, and  all  the  Americans 
who  have  to  deal  with  those  people 
up  there,  needed  these  researches  to 
guide  them  in  their  work.  That 
might  possibly  to  my  mind  be  a  jus- 
tification for  the  expense,  so  I  set 
that  question  aside  until  I  could  visit 
the  province,  and  then  I  asked  every 
one  of  these  officers  the  question,  and 
I  found  that  not  one  of  them  had 
ever  made  any  practical  use  of  any 
of  these  things.  "Interesting,"  they 
said,  "from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  the 
world,  but  of  no  actual  practical  use 
to  the  Mountain  Province." 

THE  "OUGHT  TO  WANT"   IDEA 

Then  in  all  these  matters  there  al- 
ways arises  a  second  question: 

Is  the  object  of  the  expenditure  a 
thing  which  the  Filipino  people 
themselves  want  in  exchange  for 
their  money,  or  is  it  merely  a  thing 
that  I,  as  an  American,  might  think 
they  ought  to  want? 

Upon  this  question,  it  is  of  not  the 
-slightest  importance  to  me  what  I, 


as  an  American,  might  think  they 
iiuyht  to  want,  excepting  only  where 
the  subject  afl'ects  the  international 
ol)ligations  which  we  have  assumed — 
the  primary  essentials  of  order  and 
of  sanitation  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  For 
these  things  we  are  ourselves  morally 
responsible  to  the  outside  world,  so 
long  as  we  permit  ourselves  to  stand 
as  sponsors  here. 

In  all  matters,  however,  in  regard 
to  which  our  responsibility  is  ex- 
clusively to  the  Filipino  people  and 
not  to  the  outside  world,  it  is  our 
duty  to  spend  their  money  for  things 
that  they  want,  whenever  there  is  a 
difference  between  what  they  want 
and  what  we  might  think  they  ought 
to  want. 

It  is  their  money  which  is  to  be 
spent.  The  thing  to  be  acquired  is  for 
their  use.  Why  should  they  not  them- 
selves make  the  choice  whether  they 
prefer  the  money  or  the  thing? 

For  example,  a  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  had  spent  per- 
haps two  weeks,  or  more,  coming 
down  to  Manila  from  the  Mountain 
Province.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  a 
friend,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  you  will  get  constantly 
if  you  Filipinize  the  post  office  ser- 
vice of  these  islands."  I  replied, 
"Even  if  that  is  true,  what  of  it?  If 
the  Filipino  people  prefer  to  have 
their  letters  arrive  in  three  weeks 
and  do  it  themselves,  why  haven't 
they  the  right  to  do  it  that  way?" 

Not  every  man  in  the  world  is  al- 
ways anxious,  as  we  Americans  are, 
to  have  everything  done  hot-foot  on 
the  instant.  Why  should  we  insist 
upon  "hustling  the  East"  against  its 
will,  and  at  its  expense,  if  the  East 
itself  wishes  to  lie  placid,  murmur- 
ing "Manana!"  The  Oriental  people 
have  the  quality  of  patience.  They  are 
serene  about  these  things.  Isn't  it 
conceivable  that  they  would  prefer  to 
do  these  things  themselves,  even  if  it 
should  cost  them  more,  and  even  if 
they  should  do  it  less  efficiently? 
Isn't  it  in  human  nature  for  people 
to  prefer  to  do  a  thing  themselves 
rather  than  to  have  an  alien  people 
do  it  for  them? 

Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
places.  We  all  know  the  scandalous 
maladministration  and  wasteful  in- 
efficiency which  for  so  many  years 
characterized  our  city  governments  in 
the  United  States, — a  thing  which 
Mr.  Bryce,  for  instance,  in  his  book 
on  the  American  Commonwealth, 
pointed  out  with  such  amazement. 
Suppose  the  Germans,  acting  upon 
his  book,  should  come  to  America  and 
say,  "We  are  the  acknowledged  ex- 
perts in  the  world  in  the  operation  of 
municipal  governments.  We  have 
proved  to  the  world  that  we  can  man- 


age our  municipal  governments  more 
elliciently  than  you  Americans  can. 
Therefore  we  have  come  to  do  it  for 
you."  Would  we  welcome  them? 
Would  we  be  grateful  to  them? 

1  believe  that  all  men  in  the  world, 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  wise  or  ig- 
norant, would  prefer  to  manage  their 
affairs  in  their  own  way  rather  than 
to  have  aliens  do  it  even  more  effi- 
ciently and  more  cheajjly  in  an  alien 
way. 

CALICO,       CANAOS,       DYNAMITE       AND 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

I  have  been  told  that,  next  to  the 
Negritos,  the  Uongots  are  the  least 
civilized  people  in  these  Islands.  On 
my  recent  visit  to  their  mountains  I 
had  a  little  experience,  trifling  in  its 
way,  which  sheds  a  light  on  precisely 
this  thing.  I  took  up  large  quantities 
of  calico  of  many  colors  for  the  usual 
annual  gifts  from  the  apo.  The  peo- 
ple were  gathered  by  their  various 
chiefs  in  long  groups  of  single  file, 
eager  for  their  presents.  I  had  the 
pieces  of  each  pattern  put  in  a  sep- 
arate pile  on  a  big  table,  and  as  each 
Ilongot  approached  to  receive  his 
present  I  asked  him  to  choose  which 
pattern  he  preferred.  He  never  had 
any  doubt  what  he  wanted.  He  never 
hesitated  a  second.  He  began  to 
point  long  before  his  turn  had  come. 
When  it  was  all  over  the  interpreter 
came  to  me  and  said,  "The  people  are 
astonished  that  you  should  have  al- 
lowed them  to  choose  which  color 
they  should  have.  They  are  very  hap- 
py about  it." 

Then  I  resolved  to  test  this  thing 
in  Ifugao,  and  at  a  council  of  the 
people  I  said  to  them :  "The  meat  for 
this  caiiao  costs  every  year  as  much 
as  it  would  cost  to  send  you  a  doctor 
(or  two  doctors,  as  the  case  might 
be),  or- one  or  two  school  teachers. 
Next  year  I  will  do  whatever  you 
wish.  I  will  either  bring  the  meat 
for  the  caiiao,  or  I  will  bring  a  doc- 
tor, or  I  will  bring  a  school  teacher, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  I  will  bring  dyna- 
mite for  your  irrigation  ditches." 
We  put  it  to  a  vote,  and  we  found 
that  they  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  were  very  discriminating 
about  it.  On  the  question  whether 
they  would  prefer  dynamite  for  irri- 
gation ditches  to  the  meat  for  the 
caiiaos,  they  divided  practically 
evenly.  On  the  choice  between  doc- 
tors, school  teachers  and  the  canaos, 
they  were  absolutely  unanimous  for 
the  school  teachers. 

Then  I  put  them  to  a  further  test, 
which  I  think  very  few  civilized  offi- 
cers, even  American,  would  stand.  At 
each  place  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  salaries.  The  cabecillas  said: 
"The  presidente  has  a  salary.  We 
have  our  official  duties  to  do.  These 
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duties  take  time.  We  ought  to  have 
salaries."  I  said:  "There  are  so  many 
cabecillas.  The  salaries  that  you  ask 
are  so  much.  The  total  cost  will  be 
so  much.  That  would  provide  so  many 
school  teachers  for  your  children. 
Which  would  you  rather  have  me  do: 
Spend  that  money  for  salaries  or  for 
school  teachers?"  And  they  declared 
always,  without  hesitation,  for  the 
school  teachers,  and  I  heard  not  an- 
other word  for  salaries,  tho  the  sal- 
aries were  to  have  been  for  them- 
selves. 

So  I  say,  and  every  day  of  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Mountain  Province 
and  elsewhere  in  these  Islands  proves 
it  to  my  absolute  satisfaction,  that 
even  the  most  uncivilized  people  in 
the  mountains  know  what  they  want, 
and  also  (at  least  with  a  little  leader- 
ship) are  quite  certain  to  want  ad- 
vantageous things;  and  if  we  only 
consult  their  wishes  as  to  how  their 


money  shall  be  spent  we  can  at  least 
be  certain  that  it  will  not  be  spent 
in  printing  things  even  about  them- 
selves, and  much  less  in  photograph- 
ing molluscs. 

These  two  principles :  first  that  the 
money  is  theirs,  and  second  that,  ex- 
cepting only  in  regard  to  our  inter- 
national responsibilities,  we  shall 
spend  it  for  what  they  want — these 
principles  are  to  my  mind  essential 
to  the  honorable  performance  of  our 
pledge  to  devote  our  administration 
here  to  the  training  of  these  people 
in  the  art  of  self-government. 

I  believe  that  with  a  nation  as  with 
an  individual,  the  only  effective 
method  of  education  is  leadership  and 
inspiration,  and  that  you  get  no- 
where in  educating  anybody  to  do  a 
sum  by  merely  doing  it  for  him. 

In  whatever  part,  therefore,  I  have 
to  play  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  these  people,  I  propose  to 


consult  their  wishes  to  the  utmost 
extent  and  to  spend  none  of  their 
money  in  any  way  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  vote  that  it  should  be  spent. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  such 
a  policy,  because  I  believe  that  my 
Filipino  colleagues  in  the  Commis- 
sion, and  my  Filipino  colleagues  in 
the  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  mass  of 
the  Filipino  people,  are  just  as  desir- 
ous as  we  Americans  can  possibly  be 
to  spend  the  money  for  the  main 
great  purposes  which  underlie  the 
problem  here :  namely,  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  public  lands;,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  education ; 
the  extension  of  agriculture;  medi- 
cal education ;  medical  care  thruout 
the  Islands ;  sanitation ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  English  as  a  common  lan- 
guage; a  sound  general  education, 
and  the  fusion  of  the  Christians  with 
the  non-Christians. 

Manila 


THE  BOOK  YOU  WANT  BY  RETURN  MAIL-IN  WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN,  that  state 
from  which  there  have 
come  many  new  departures 
in  government,  has  launched  upon 
what  some  would  call  another  experi- 
ment  in    democracy. 

The  free  library  commission, 
which  twenty  years  ago  initiated  the 
traveling-library  plan  as  an  aid  to 
rural  communities,  recently  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  circulate  its 
books  by  parcels  post.  By  this  plan 
almost  half  a  million  volumes  in  the 
great  libraries  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  State  Historical 
Society  are  to  be  made  accessible  to 
any  citizen  of  the  state,  whether  he 
lives   in   the   shadow   of   the  capitol 


dome  or  in  a  settler's  cabin  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

While  the  use  of  parcels  post  is  a 
new  departure  in  library  extension 
work,  it  nevertheless  is  the  consistent 
outgrowth  of  the  traveling-library 
idea.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  present  secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  developed  the 
plan  for  circulation  of  library  books 
by  mail.  Like  Mr.  Hutchins,  he  would 
furnish  books  to  those  who  need  them 
most.  This  plan  does  for  country 
folks  by  mail  what  the  city  dweller 
does  for  himself  direct.  When  the 
city  man  wants  to  draw  books  from 
the  city  library  he  gets  some  prop- 
erty owner  to  sign  his  application  as 
guarantor.    When    the   country    man 


wants  to  draw  books  from  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission  by 
parcels  post'  he  sends  a  letter  enclos- 
ing the  proper  amount  of  postage 
and  giving  the  name  of  the  book  hp 
desires.  At  the  bottom  of  the  letter 
there  is  a  statement  signed  by  the 
school  teacher,  postmaster  or  libra- 
rian which  says  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  is  a  responsible  citizen. 

The  country  people,  who  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  library  lists  and  li- 
brary methods,  are  not  left  entirely 
to  their  own  devices.  The  commission 
recommends  a  list  of  books  under 
various  classifications  from  "The 
P"'armer  and  Farming"  to  "European 
War  Countries." 
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©  fine  AlacL>07iui<l 

THE    FIRST   REPUBLICAN   GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK  SINCE  HUtJHES 

CHARLES  SEYMOUR  WHITMAN  WAS  ELECTED  BY  THE  GREAT  PLURALITY  OF  136,000  OVER  MARTIN  H.  GLYNN.  AS  lUSTRICT  ATTORNKY  OK  NKW 
YORK  COUNTY  SINCE  1910,  HIS  WORK  IN  PROSECUTING  CORRUPT  POLICE  OFFICIALS-  NOTABLY  (CHARLES  BECKER,  CONVICTED  OF  THE  MIIRDKR  OK 
HERMAN  ROSENTHAL — BROUGHT  HIM  PRESTIGE.  HIS  ELECTION  IS  INTERPRETED  .\S  A  fRFSH  REI'.UKE  TO  TVMMANY,  DISASTROUSLY  DEFKATKD  LAST 
NOVEMRPR  AFTER  THE  REMOVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  SULZER  FROM  OFFICE.  SHI  ZER  RAN  AGAIN,  RECEIVING  ABOUT  120,000  VOTES,  MORE  THAN  DOl'BLK 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  VOTE.  GOVERNOR  GLYNN  HAS  BEEN  AT  BEST  A  LUKEWARM  OPPONENT  OF  TAMMANY,  .*ND  ENCOUNTERED  A  VIGOROIIS  ANTl- 
CATHOUC   CAMPAIGN.    REVELATIONS    OF    MISMANAGEMENT    AT   SING-SING    l-RIS.ON     JUST    PEFOKE    ELECTION     HEU'ED    T»>    DISCREDIT    THE    DEMOCRATS 


llarriH  &  kiwiny 


TIIK  ONLY   STJCCKSHFUIi    rUOfiUKSSIVIO    LKADKIl 


')tf^fMnnH  MIKAM  JOXNM'IM.  (UKi«KVKI.T'h  KIJNNINO  MATK  IN  1912,  WIK;  WAH  flK-KI.KDTKD  IN  CAI.II'OtlNIA  IIY  A  I'l.DHAMTY  <M(  MdUM  THAN 
lO'l.Od'i  Afil<»^t>  T't  7(»C,  KACT  THAT  r!AriK'>MMrA  WAH  ClflM  TIIK  HTAKT  MOHK  HOI,lt>I.Y  I'll'KiniCHHIVK  THAN  ANY  (ITItKIl  HTATH,  (lOVKIlNOIt  .loriN- 
VlN'n  »->-K«OriAr,  r  OIM.I, AMITY  HH<,l,KK/»  HIM  THIH  IlKCIHI  Vl-:  VICTOHY  IN  THK  KA(  K  UK  <II:N|;|CAI,  KKDI ICTIIINM  IN  Till)  I'llOCKKHHIVI':  VOTH  TIIHIIOIIT 
THK  11,1. Hint  (IK  HKKMM  TO  (lAVK  KKrKIVKIl  NKAKI.Y  TWKl:  AH  MANY  V(lTI;H  AH  HIH  IlKI'lllll.ICA  N  (II'I'ONIINT.  JOHN  l>.  KUKDKrilCKH,  ANII  I'OIIK 
TIMKH  A%  MANY  AX  THF"  :<KMO(;((AT.  JOHN  II.  riJKTIN.  TIIK  I'KOflKK -fHIVK  f!ANI>ll>ATK  KOK  TIIK  HKNATK,  KKANCIH  J.  IIKNHY,  HAN  TIIIIII), 
IVr    nfAT   irnlnO   to    a    Itr.MUC.HAT,    JAMKH    D.    I'IIKI.AN.    JOHNHON,    MKK     whitman,    MAIIK    MI«    KKIM/TATION    in    TIIK    I'UOHIOCIITION    (IK  (IKAKl    UAHICU 


BOOKS    OF    THE     AUTUMN 

hKIHF  APPRAISEMENTS  FOR  INDEPENDENT   READERS 


WE  have  heard  of  people  who  "read  every 
new  book  as  it  comes  out."  We  have  never 
met  one.  Let  us  see  what  it  would  involve 
to  make  good  the  boast.  There  are  twelve 
thousand  new  books  published  every  year  in  the 
United  States.  A  reader  who  started  in  on  January 
first  with  the  devout  intention  to  read  them  all  and 
kept  at  hi.*!  task  faithfully  at  the  rate  of  three 
books  every  day  including  Sundays  (only  religiouK 
books  on  Sundays  of  course)  he  would  come  out  at  the 
end  of  December  some  eleven  thousand  books  behind 
and  no  chance  of  ever  catching  up  this  side  of  eternity. 
Obviously  nobody  can  read  all  the  new  books;  ob- 
viously nobody  wants  to.  Even  the  so-called  "omnivorous 
reader"  must  exercize  his  selective  faculty  to  some  ex- 
tent or  he  would  ruin  his  mental  digestion.  Here  then 
is  where  the  reviewer  comes  in.  Few  readers  are  so  for- 
tunately situated  as  to  be  able  to  examine  for  themselves 
all  of  the  new  books  as  they  appear.  He  must  then  depend 
upon  what  he  hears  about  them  from  others,  mainly 
from  his  friends,  from  the  publishers  and  from  the  re- 
viewers. The  first  is  often  the  best  and  probably  more 
books  are  sold  by  personal  recommendation  than  any 
other  way,  but  sometimes  the  taste  of  our  best  friends 


fails  to  coincide  with  our  own  at  all  points  of  the  circle 
of  our  interests.  The  publishers  are  nowadays  giving  in 
the  advertisements,  circulars  and  slip-covers  very  relia- 
ble indications  as  to  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
new  books,  but  it  is  no  discredit  to  say  that  they  are 
sometimes  a  bit  too  enthusiastic  over  their  value  and 
neglectful  of  the  claims  of  rival  publications.  Conse- 
(|uently  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
books  the  task  of  the  literary  editor  has  become  at  once 
more  necessary  and  dillicult.  He  must  primarily  be  a 
book-sifter,  for  space  will  not  allow  even  a  mention  of 
all  the  volumes  sent  in  for  review.  Then  after  rejecting 
those  that  he  considers  least  worthy  of  notice  he  begins 
to  pick  at  the  other  end  and  decides  which  are  of  suf- 
cient  importance  to  require  detailed  criticism.  The  rest 
of  the  new  books,  the  bulk  of  them,  he  must  briefly  ap- 
praise, telling  what  they  are  about,  what  they  amount 
to  and  whom  they  are  for.  His  opinion,  tho  exprest 
briefly  and  dogmatically,  must  nevertheless  be  as  care- 
fully considered  as  when  he  has  a  column  to  devote  to 
a  book.  In  the  following  pages  we  have  picked  out  some 
seventy  of  the  recent  books  in  various  fields  that  seem 
to  us  noteworthy.  A  few  of  them  will  receive  further 
consideration  in  later  issues. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 


Germany  and  the  Germans,  by  Price 
Collier.  {Scribner.  75  cents.) 
A  now  half-price  edition  of  a  popular 
book  giving  in  an  interesting  way  just  what 
the  average  reader  needs  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  virtues  and  defects  of  the 
German  character.  Those  who  are  sus- 
picious of  snapshots  at  national  psychology 
can  confine  themselves  to  the  statistics  that 
are  unobtrusively  interlarded. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Next  War,  by 
A.  Conan  Doyle.  (Small,  Maynard. 
25  cents.) 

The  author  of  Sherlock  Holmes  was  one 
of  the  few  Englishmen  who  read  Bern- 
hardi  before  the  war  and  his  comment  here 
reprinted  reads  well  in  the  light  of  later 
events.  His  theory  that  a  Channel  tunnel 
would  be  necessary  if  England  were  to  give 
any  aid  to  Belgium  was  laughed  at  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  but  is  now  seen  to  be  sound. 

How  Germany  Makes  War,  by  Fried- 
rich  von  Bernhardi.  (Doran.  $1.25.) 
For  those  who  feel  the  need  of  refresh- 
ing their  knowledge  on  the  methods  of 
modern  warfare,  there  is  no  better  book 
than  this  less  technical  version  of  General 
Bernhardi's  great  work.  Written  in  1911 
he  anticipates  the  possibility  that  Germany 
single-handed  without  the  help  of  Italy  or 
Austria  would  have  to  meet  the  combined 
attack  of  France.  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain and  explains  how  these  odds  might  be 
overcome.  The  strategy  and  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans  in  the  present  war 
follow  closely  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

The  Real  "Truth  About  Germany,"  by 
Douglas  Sladen.  {Putnam.  $1.) 
A  reply  point  by  point  to  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  a  committee  of  prominent  Ger- 
mans. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  argu- 
ment the  Germans  have  the  advantage  over 
their  opponents  in  the  matter  of  temperate 
language.  The  charge  that  the  Germans 
"took  pains  to  prevent  The  Truth  About 
Gcrmanii  from  reaching  England"  is  amiis- 
ing  considering  that  our  American  tourists 
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have  been  complaining  that  the  British  au- 
thorities took  their  copies  away  from  them. 

The  Clash  of  Nations,  Its  Causes  and 
Its  Consequences,  edited  by  Rossiter 
Johnson.    (Nelson.  $3.) 
It  is  an  astonishing  feat  of  bookmaking 
to  bring  out   this  large  and   imposing  vol- 
ume  so   quickly.    Here   are    numerous    pic- 
tures of  arms  and  armies,  portraits  of  all 
the  prominent  persons,  maps  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  and  a  history  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  present  conflict,  in  short, 
the  preliminary  information  needed  by  the 
reader  who  wants   to  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  the  momentous  events  he  finds 
in  his  morning  paper. 

The  Great  War,  by  Frank  H.  Simonds. 

(Kennerleij.  $1-25.) 

Among    the    thousands    of    editorials    on 
the   war   none   have  attracted   more   atten- 


FRANK   H.   SIMONDS 
Author  of  "The  Great  War' 


tion  than  those  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun.  In  book  form  they  form  a  very 
handy  record  of  the  war  from  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Archduke  to  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp as  it  appeared  to  contemporaries. 
They  stand  being  brought  together  and  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  better  than  might  have 
been  expected,  for  few  editors  would  find 
loss  to  correct  or  modify  in  what  they  have 
written  from  day  to  day  than  Mr.  Simonds. 

The  War  in  Europe,  by  Albert  Bushnell 

Hart.    (Appleton.   $1.) 

This  is  not  only  the  biggest  but  it  is  also 
the  most  complicated  of  wars  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  an  understanding  of  the 
many  factors  and  diverse  interests  in- 
volved. This  is  just  what  is  explained  in  a 
readable  way  by  the  Professor  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Government  at  Harvard  and  the 
most  widely  known  of  American  historians. 
He  discusses  in  turn  the  strength  and  pur- 
poses of  the  various  nations  at  war  and 
makes  some  sensible  suggestions,  not  likely 
to  be  adopted,  as  to  terms  of  peace. 

War's  Aftermath,  by  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan    and     Harvey     Ernest    Jordan. 
(Houghton  Mifflin.  75  cents.) 
This  gets  at  the  real  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  great  evil  of  war  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion  of  property  or  of  lives  because  both 
will  be  replaced.  It  is  the  permanent  and 
irreparable    injury    to    the    race    thru    the 
elimination    of   a    large   part   of   its   better 
elements.  The  authors  prove  this  as  nearly 
as  it  can  be  proved  in  the  case  of  our  Civil 
War   by    a   study  of  present  conditions   in 
the  Soiith. 

Who  Is  Responsible?  by  Clondesley 
Brereton.  (Putnam.  50  cents.) 
The  English  side  of  it.  Better  than  the 
average  of  the  new  war  literature.  Hastily 
written,  but  well.  The  author  makes  an 
earnest  tho  not  altogether  successful  etTort 
to  appreciate  the  German  point  of  view. 

What  Germany  Wants,  by  Edmund  von 

Mach.    (Little  Brown.  $1.) 

This  is  by  far  the  most  persuasive  of  th«» 
pro-German  pleas  before  the  bar  of  .\u>er 
ican    public   opinion.    l>r.    von    Mach    repu 
diates    Bernhardi    and    the    Tan  tiornvauist;* 
and   instead  quotes  from   Kohrbach  a  tern 
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GERTRUDE   ATHERTON 
Author  of  "Perch  of  the  Devil" 

perate  statement  of  the  reasons  why  Ger- 
many is  convinced  that  England  is  out  of 
jealousy  trying  to  crush  her.  He  shows 
that  England  and  France  have  been  ex- 
pending more  for  army  and  navy  than  Ger- 
many and  that  the  legal  evidence  for  Bel- 
gium's neutrality  is  not  so  plain  as  has 
been  assumed. 


FICTION 


Night     Watches,    by    W.     W.    Jacobs. 

(Scrihner.   $1.2',.) 

Another  delightful  collection  of  the  au- 
thor's inimitable  sketches  of  quaint  English 
seafaring  men  and  the  humbler  circles  of 
village  sTK-iety.  These  sketches  are  not,  as 
a  whole,  as  crisp  and  strong  as  usual,  but 
they  are  still  intensely  humorous  and  clev- 
erly done.  Unhai)pily,  Will  Owen  does  not 
illustrate  them. 

Perch  of  the  Devil,  by  Gertrude  Ather- 

ton.    (Stokes.  $1.3.',.) 

By  many  Mrs.  Atherton  has  bcf-n  rated 
■.\H  our  best  woman  novelist,  and  certainly 
this  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  charaf- 
ter  of  the  simple,  oval-eyed,  shallow-voif-ed 
wife  of  a  "Hiife«'ssfiir'  Western  miner  is 
not  far  from  justifying  the  distinction. 
P'rf>m  that  earlier  tale,  'I'ha  CnlifornianH, 
her  power  has  grown  unmistakably,  and  the 
creation  of  Ida  <'ornpton  is  an  acliievcment 
worthy  of  a  Wells,  told  with  the  narrative 
wkill  of  a  <^'oDrad. 

Pierre  Vinton,  by  Edward  C.  Venable. 

(Sr.rihncr.    $1.) 

A  delightful,  wliimsical  romance  with  the 
'•harm  of  W.  J.  Lofke's  '/'he  Moruln  of 
Marcun,  whi'-h  in  literary  style  it  resem- 
bles. ^>ne  in  filM/i  reminded  of  J>e  .Morgan 
in  thexe  sparkling  jjages  and,  at  tinies,  rif 
.Jamirn  M.  Barrie.  This  d'»eH  not  inedri.  how- 
ever, that  the  author  is  not  wholly  original, 
for  he  is.  The«e  "adventuren  of  a  sufier- 
fluous  husband"  Jire  most  wittily  ari(|  graee 
fully  narraterl  ;  delif^te  forriedy,  sentiment 
and  light  philos'»f)liy  being  deftly  inter 
woven   with   true  literary  art. 

The   Blind  Spot,  by  .JuHtu»  Miles  For- 

man.    (f /or pern.  $t.S.'i.) 

A  ''hara''ter  Mtiirly  of  a  zealous  young  re- 
former who,  seeing  «'>'-ial  eonditions  all 
wf'itiK  and  human  affairs  badly  managed. 
trie«  to  «ave  wasted  energy  and  bring 
atK»ut  intelligent  order.  The  people  follow 
him  till  they  r|i«/-over  that  it  was  not  for 
love  of  them  tlmf  lie  utrove  but  merely  the 
impulse  of  n  mind  that  dinlikerl  rli<<order. 
If''  fails  ber-aim*-  the  miving  "ra'-e  of  love 
wtn  not  in  him.  A  well  written  and  de<-id 
^dly    iutfrfnt'ing   uovfl. 


The  Clarion,  by  Samuel  Hopkin.s  Ad- 
ams. {Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.3r,.) 
This  might  bo  cillod  the  novclizatiou  of 
a  man's  iil'e  work.  Mr.  Adams  h;is  fur  many 
years  waged  relentless  war  against  fraudu- 
lent patent  medicines,  dishonest  advertising 
:ind  the  tendency  of  certain  newspapers  to 
allow  tiieir  editorial  oi)inion  to  b(!  influ- 
enced by  advertising  i)atronago.  In  this 
strong  and  conscientiously  written  novel  he 
portrays  in  the  guise  of  excellent  fiction 
many  of  the  evils  he  has  so  valiantly  and 
effectively  fought. 

The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore,  by  Jack 
London.  (Macniillan.  $1.35.) 
A  man  of  wealth  embarks  as  the  only 
passenger  upon  a  round-the-Horn-going 
sailing  ship.  On  board  are  a  mate  who  had 
sailed  in  the  clipper  ships  of  the  fifties,  the 
cantain's  daughter  and  a  nondescript  crew. 
Here  is  a  true  Jack  London  setting  and 
there  naturally  follows  a  stirring  sea- tale 
with  the  author's  characteristic  realism,  pic- 
turesqueness  and  dramatic  force.  Good 
reading ! 

The  Traw^ler,  by  James  B.  Connolly. 
{Scrihner.  50  cents.) 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and 
Mark  Sullivan  selected  this  story  for  the 
.$2500  prize  in  Colliers'  Story  Contest.  It 
is  a  big  short  story  of  the  sea,  human, 
heroic,  gripping.  It  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  things  it  does  not  say  but  makes  the 
reader  feel,  as  for  the  skill  with  which  it 
says  the  rest. 

The    Three    Sisters,    by    May    Sinclair. 

(Macniillan.  $1.35.) 

The  surmise  is  irresistible  that  if  Miss 
Sinclair  had  not  been  a  lover  of  the 
Brontes  she  would  not  have  written  this 
story.  The  three  sisters,  the  grim  manse  in 
its  bleak  setting,  the  strange  and  harsh 
man  that  was  their  father,  it  is  all  there. 
But  the  story  is  one  of  three  tompeiaments, 
three  characters,  three  individualities,  with 
their  diverse  reactions  to  a  single  environ- 
ment. Almost  inhuman  at  times  in  its  pene- 
tration of  its  insight.  Quite  so  in  its  dis- 
tortion of  essential  facts  of  human  passion. 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,  by  H. 
G.  Wells.  (Macmillan.  $1.50.) 
Wells  has  never  done  better  work  in  so- 
cial analysis  and  character  sketching  than 
this  novel,  but  he  spoils  it  by  a  dubious 
ending.  The  lesson  of  it  is  the  same  as  Bai- 
rie's  play,  "The  Twelve-Pound  Look,"  a 
wife's  dc'sire  for  autonomy.  Wells  diagnoses 
the  disease  arlmirably.  but  W(?  are  quit(» 
-lire  he  has  wot  hit   upon  the  right  remedy. 


BELLES  LETTRES 


Appearances,    by    G,    Lowes    Dickinson. 

( /)oiihlcday,    Page.    $1.) 

.Mr.  I)ickinson  is  an  I^nglishinan,  but  he 
is  not  linglish  ;  whieh  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  he  has  a  point  of  view  that  is 
<'harmiiigly  different.  Every  man  who  values 
the  candid  o|)iiiion  of  a  kecjn  thinker  about 
our  f)wn  land  anil  who  wants  another 
glimiisr-  of  the  fascinating  East  will  be 
deliifhled  witli  Afipcnianceii.  It  is  a  mental 
stimulant. 

Balzac,  by  Emile  Faf^uct.  Gustave 
Flaubert,  by  Emile  I'^a;?uct.  (/lough- 
Inn  Mifflin.  $2.) 

The  [iiiblishers  are  to  be  thanked  for 
giving  to  English  readers  these  two  tlioro 
studies  by  the  scholarly  French  critic.  The 
biographical  cluipters  are  models  of  concise 
fullriesM.  'J'he  iiersonal  characterizations  are 
vivid.  In  the  dismssiftris  of  thr-  authors' 
writings  there  is  a  precision  of  phrase,  n 
clarity  r>f  iileji  ;irid  an  acuteness  of  <'riticiil 
view  that  give  immense  value  as  well  as 
charm    to   the    pages. 

BcUhazzar  Court,  by  Simeon  Htrunsky, 

(//oU.   $1.25.) 

J''ew  have  the  jiower  or  the  incliniitioii 
to    see    in    the    comfilexities    of    modern    r'ily 


life  the  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  human 
nature,  essentiaJly  the  same  ev(!rywhere, 
but  that  is  the  chief  charm  of  these  essays, 
originally  pi'inted  in  the  Allnntif;  Monthly, 
best  characterized,  after  all,  in  the  author's 
own  subtitle:  "Village  Life  in  New  York 
City." 

Essays  on  Books,  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps.  (Macmillan.  $1.50.) 
These  thirteen  papers  include  a  criticism 
of  Lessing ;  recollections  of  Mark  Twain ; 
a  long  study  of  Kicliardson  ;  and  a  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  Whittier.  Whatever 
the  particular  topic,  book  talk  by  Professor 
Phelps  is  usually  entertaining  and  always 
interesting  and  suggestive. 

Impressions  and  Comments,  by  Have- 
lock  Ellis.  (Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.50.) 
Fugitive  thoughts  on  literature  and  life 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our 
time,  one  who  has  dug  deeply  into  the 
muck  of  ages  but  has  never  mired  his  mind. 

International  Perspective  in  Criticism, 
by  Gustave  Pollak.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $2.) 
The  author  has  hit  upon  the  happy  idea 
of  collecting  the  literary  opinions  of  the 
four  great  critics,  Goethe,  Grillparzer, 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Lowell,  upon  the  great 
writers  of  England,  France,  Germany,  It- 
aly, Spain  and  of  classic  times.  Thus  one 
can  compare  the  opinions  of  these  four  mas- 
ter minds  on  Scott,  Byron,  Shakespeare, 
De  Stael,  Moliere,  Rousseau,  Schiller,  Les- 
sing, Dante,  Calderon,  Cervantes  and  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Notes  on  Novelists,  with  some  other 
Notes,  bj^  Henry  James.  (Scrihner. 
$2.50.) 

By  no  means  all  the  interest  and  value 
of  this  volume  of  scattered  essays  lie  in 
its  thoughtful  and  acute  appraisals  of  va- 
rious writers.  Its  pages  give  much  of  the 
author  himself,  his  tastes,  his  beliefs,  his 
s|)irit,  and,  amusingly,  since  the  dates  run 
from  1895  to  1914,  the  steps  that  have 
brought  him  from  the  "silver  speech"  of 
the  Stevenson  essay  to  the  turgid  para- 
graphs of  the  Norton  tribute. 

Open     Water,     by     Arthur     Stringer. 

(Lane.  $1.) 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Stringer  seems 
to  think  that  because  he  has  discarded 
rime  and  rhythm  he  has  introduced  a  new 
form  of  poetic  expression.  \\\\t  vers  libre 
has  been  written  for  many  years  and,  while 
the  verse  in  this  little  volume-  is,  on  the 
whole,  vinafTected  in  style,  the  ideas  ex- 
prest    are    not    especially    original. 
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Songs  for  the  New  Age,  by  James  Op- 

pcnheirii     (Ctntury     f!   .'<.') 
Mr.  <  I  '  iiig  If ;■» 

itbre    bv  '     H-e    ill    u 

liue    by    iCnelt.    It    tie    (iiit    iticiu    lu    ifculur 
paruK>'u(>hic    furiu    he    wnuld    tiuii    that    he 
waH     writiuK     |iruc>e    -pithy,      ftn'i'eful     uuti 
quite    i»ii-ture»«iue    prucie.    "SougH  I"    No   oue 
uuiler  IlfMVeii  fould  ever  Hiiig  theue  !  A  Noiig 
III. .11,^    ni,'l...iv.    .11.. I    lilt    uiiil    swing.    Theise 
iiig>    i>t'    huiiiaii    nature 
..  , i-i.ii-ui,    neliii  eUiiitiolial    Kb- 
its ut  life  are  tersely   exprest,   rath- 

1. us  in  8l>le  ami  siucere  euough,  but 

tbe>  poMe  uuder  a  miituoiuer. 

Trees  and  Other  Poems,  by  Joyce  Kil- 
mer.  (Duran.  jfi.) 

The  uiK.st  i-harai'teristii-  of  tliese  verses 
are  houiely  iu  Meutinn-ut  ami  qtiaiiiMy  sim- 
ple ill  fortu.  They  i-eiebrate  commuu  thiiig> 
— the  rommuter'b  last  train,  trees,  servaut 
(irl»,  louely  houses,  deliratesseu  shoi-4 — 
but  the  author's  gift  of  words,  robust  san- 
ity aud  reserved  huuior  lift  them  clear  of 
the  eunimooplace. 

The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber,  by 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  (Macmillan. 
$1.25.) 

This,  the  third  of  Tagore's  plays  to  be 
published  here,  carries  a  broader  aud  more 
luxurious  symbolism  thau  Chitra  or  The 
I'utt-Officf,  ami  gives  new  expression  to 
subtly  dirtVreutiated  phases  of  that  rapt 
mystical  devotion  to  the  Deity  which  uu- 
tivated  tlu'  (litunjali.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, its  detail  may  seem  trivial  to  West- 
ern readers. 

The  Complete  Poems  of  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell.   {Century.   $J.) 

The  famous  nerve  specialist  will  be  re- 
membered long  in  the  world  of  letters  for 
his  prose.  This  collection  oi  his  verse  is  a 
representative  aud  sufficiently  complete  one 
and  comprises  his  dramatic  poems  aud  the 
best  of  his  shorter  ones.  He  is  always  the 
man  of  letters,  but  his  poems,  while  schol- 
larly,  have  little  inspiration.  They  show  in 
places  the  influence  of  much  reading  of 
Browning  aud  Rossetti  aud  were  evidently 
mere  literary  pastimes. 

The  Unknown  Guest,  by  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck. (Dodd  Mead,  $1.50.) 
The  thought  of  the  Belgian  mystic  has 
in  recent  years  been  turning  toward  the 
problems  of  psychical  research  and  he  has 
become  convinced  that  there  is  experimen- 
tal evidence  for  the  existence  of  ghosts  and 
supernormal  powers  of  mind.  He  has  even 
come  to  believe  that  the  Eberfeld  horses 
can  extract  the  fourth  root  of  7,890.481. 
We  fear  that  M.  Maeterlinck  has  not  the 


temperament  for  the  weighing  of  evidence 
and  detertiou  of  trickery  as  is  required 
for    hUfh    investigatiouH. 


THE   DRAMA 


Dramatic    Works    of    Gcrhardt    Haupt 
mann.    (lluehxcU,  $1.5ti  per  vol.) 
It  is  a  hue  thing  that  an  American  (lub 
lisher   has   been    found    with    the  enterprise 
aud   courage   to   undertake   a   comiilete   edi 
ti(»n    of    the    plays    of    the    great    (Jerman 
drumutist.    While   .some   of   his   naturalistie 
plays    are    uiuittractive    to    the    American 
reader    The    Weiiiem   is    re<«)gnized    as   <ine 
of    the    most    p»)werful    |)lays   on    the    labor 
problem    that    has   ever   been    produced    and 
llnnnelle    and    The    Sunken    Hell    in    Mr. 
.Meltzer's   version    make  fine   reading. 

English  Drama,  by  Felix  E.  SchellinK 
(E.  P.  Dtitton  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
A  new  volume  in  the  excellent  series. 
"Channels  of  English  Literature."  It  is  a 
coiniiieiiensive  and  detailed  study  begin- 
ning with  the  medieval  drama  of  lOngland 
strictly,  and  closing  with  Sheridan  in  177i>. 
with  whom  came  the  parting  <tf  the  ways, 
not  yet  reunited,  between  the  play  for  read- 
ing and  the  play  for  acting. 

Half  Hours,  by  J.   M.   Barrie.    (Scrib- 

ner.  $1.25.) 

Four  of  Barrie's  briefer  and  later  plnys ; 
tine  for  reading  because  the  stage  direc- 
tions are  made  interesting.  "The  Twelve- 
Pouiul  Look"  would  make  a  good  argument 
for  the  feminist  cause.  "The  Will"  is  a 
pathetic  satire  on  the  "successful"  man. 
"Rosalind"  contains  a  clever  character  part. 
"Pantaloon"  is  unintelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  been  brought  up  on  the  English 
pantomime. 

Romance,  a  play,  by  Edward  Sheldon. 

(Macmillan.  $1.25.) 

Few  successful  dramas  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  en.'oyable  reading  than  this 
play,  which  Mr.  Sheldon  wrote  for  Miss 
Doris  Keene  two  seasons  ago.  A  true  ap- 
preciation, and  a  happy  blending  of  the 
"atmospheric"  quality  of  the  New  York  of 
the  60's.  and  characters,  notably  that  of 
Mme.  Cavallari.  the  opera  star,  ideal  for 
l.ivendcr  and  old  lace. 

The  Theater  of  Today,  by  Hiram  Kelly 
Moderwell.  (John  Lane.  $1.50.) 
Ten  years  ago  the  theater  was  mainly 
an  affair  of  gestures  and  spoken  words, 
drama,  the  art  of  acting.  Today,  largely 
thru  influences  that  have  come  from  Ger- 
many aud  Russia,  not  only  must  there  be 
acting,  but  there  is  a  realization  of  its  pos- 
sibilities for  the  artist,  for  the  architect 
and  for  the  fine  art  of  the  dance  or  of 
music  in  its  rhythmic  spectacles  or  use  of 
sound.  Instead  of  one  the  modern  theater 
is  the  abode  of  all  the  arts. 


HISTORY 


H.   G.    WELLS 
Author  of  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman" 


A  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  Peo- 
ple, by  George  Bryce.  (Scribncr's. 
$3.75.) 

A  chatty,  popular,  opinionative  biography 
of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows."  The  author's 
characterization  of  the  American  immi- 
grant is  interesting :  "The  Americans  in 
Canada  at  the  loyalists'  times  were  poor, 
lazy,  illiterate,  immoral ;  those  coming  to 
Canada  now  have  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  their  implements  and  money,  and 
will  make  superior  citizens." 

Political  History  of  Secession,  by  Dan- 
iel Wait  Howe.  {Putnam.  $3.50.) 
A  painstaking  tracing  of  the  causes,  of 
which  slavery,  the  chief,  was  not  the  only 
one,  that  led  to  the  Civil  War.  The  author, 
despite  his  own  service  as  a  Union  soldier, 
maintain.s  an  admirable  fairness.  It  will  be 


AKTlllJlt   .STKINGKK 
Authcr  of   "Open   Water" 

of  value  as  a  supplementary  work  to  text- 
books less  exhaustive. 

The  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States,  by  Prof.  William  Archibald 
Dunning.  (Scribner's,  $2.) 
A  study  of  the  relationship  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  nations  during  the  Hundred 
Years  of  I'eace.  Much  fuller  and  more 
satisfying  than  Senator  Jjodge's  well- 
written  but  inadequate  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject. With  all  the  patience  of  the  historian 
and  all  the  insight  of  the  political  philoso- 
pher the  story  of  the  century  is  related  aud 
the  author's  conclusion  rendered  irresisti- 
ble, that  "Everything  seems  to  promise  the 
absence  of  all  but  friendly  rivalr.v  in  re- 
ciprocal benefits  and  in  contribution  to  the 
welfare   of   the   race." 

The  French  Revolution,  by  H.  Pack- 
wood  Adams.  {McClurg.  $1.) 
Based  quite  frankly  ui)on  secondary 
sources,  but  distinctly  readable  and  on  the 
whole  very  just  in  its  conclusions.  Like 
most  of  the  recent  histories  of  the  Revo 
lution  the  book  is  radical  in  its  sympathies. 


BIOGRAPHY 


John  Hay,  Author  and  Statesman,  by 
Lorenzo  Sears.  {Dodd  Mead.  $1.) 
In  the  decade  since  his  death  John  Hay- 
has  been  the  subject  of  no  exhaustive  bi- 
ography. Mr.  Sears  has  made  a  short,  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  friend  of  Lincoln  as 
an  author  and  a  statesman,  in  veiy  read- 
able, simple  style. 

King    George    of    Greece,    by    Captain 
W^alter    Christmas.    (McBride,   Nast. 

■U.) 

A  vivid  narrative  of  Greek  national  life 
from  the  time  George,  the  Danish  prince, 
became  King  of  Greece  until  his  death  near 
the  end  of  the  Balkan  war.  Captain  Christ- 
mas throws  new  light  upon  the  Turko- 
(Jrecian  conflict,  the  crisis  of  liWO  and  the 
Balkan  war  which  is  important  iu  view  of 
the  recent  wars  and  the  inesent  <ataclysui 
in    Europe. 

Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy,  by  his  son. 
Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.  {Century.  $2.50.) 
This  book  draws  aside  the  c»irtaiu  and 
gives  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  intimate 
family  life  of  Lyol  Tolstoy.  The  reminis- 
cences reveal  a  new  side  of  the  philoso- 
pher's life ;  they  show  the  thinker  passiotj- 
atelv  interested  in  his  faniilv  and  the  sten» 
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propagandist  gambling  and  maliiug  puns. 
The  letters  included  in  tlie  book  are  full 
of  the  philosophy  which  was  later  developed 
in  "Confessions." 

Social  Life  in  New  England,  by  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford.  {Little,  Brown. 
$2.50.) 

A  well-illustrated  account  of  such  mat- 
ters as  the  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse," 
"Tending  Meeting,"  "Keeping  a  Diary." 
etc.,  in  early  New  England.  Drawn  from 
many  sources,  much  of  the  material  is  new 
and  all  interesting  and  skillfully  used. 

The  American  Crisis  Biographies.  {Ja- 
cobs. $1.25  each.) 

The  volumes,  Raphael  Semmes,  by  Col- 
yer  Meriwether ;  Daniel  Webster,  by  Fred- 
eric Austin  Ogg,  Ph.D.,  with  the  twentieth 
now  in  preparation  on  the  life  of  General 
Grant  complete  the  biographical  history 
of  our  great  sectional  struggle  as  contained 
in  this  series. 

The  Memoirs  of  Crispi,  collected  and 
edited  by  Thomas  Palamenghi-Crispi. 
{Doran.  $3.50.) 

For  seven  critical  years  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Francesco 
Crispi  was  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  and 
leading  figure  in  world  diplomacy.  The 
third  volume  of  his  memoirs,  dealing  with 
international  relations  during  the  last  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  both  interest- 
ing and  important,  giving,  as  it  does,  hith- 
erto unpublished  documents  and  interviews 
of  the  men  who  prepared  for  war  while 
talking    peace. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


A  Theory  of  Civilization,  by  Sholto  O. 
G.  Douglas.  {Macmillan.  $1.50.) 
Presents  the  eccentric  theory  that  prog- 
res.s  can  only  occur  where  an  irrational  re- 
ligion, or  "psychic  illusion,"  finds  general 
acceptance,  and  that  the  resulting  civiliza- 
tion then  destroys  the  beliefs  which  alone 
made  it  possible.  Thus  ages  of  rationalism 
and  decadence  necessarily  alternate  with 
ages  of  barbarism  and  belief.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  religion  which  was  not 
irrational  the  author  neglects  to  state. 

Concerning  Justice,  by  Lucilius  A.  Em- 
ery. (Yule  University  Prens.  $1.35.) 
This  timely  (■•olJection  of  Storrs  lertures 
deliverf'd  at  Yal'-  by  a  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  Mainr-,  is  a  severe 
analysis  of  the  basif  jirinciples  of  progres- 
Hivism   in   iK<liti'-M. 

Honest     Business,     by     Amo.s     Kidder 

Fi.ske.   (Putnam,.  $1.25.) 

S'X'ia]  movements  and  present  conditions 
have    \>*:t'.n    analyic<'d    and    described    many 
tim»««    from    single    viewpoints.   The    author 
applies  to  them   the  standards  both  of  eco 
nomifs  an'l  ethifs. 

The  Dread  of  Responsibility,  by  Emiie 
Fatfuet.  (Putnam..  $1.25.) 
A  go'j'l-humored  critique  of  mod'-rn 
Kren^-h  d<'nio'-r,'K-y  by  a  member  of  the 
Fr<Tifh  Af-ad'Tfiy.  M.  F;iKu<-t  believes  that 
\>*'CHi>Hf  the  average  judge  is  unwilling  to 
«h'>iild<T  tlie  r«'spf>nMibility  for  his  decisions, 
the  iivtTiiK''  politician  the  responsibility  for 
bis  i;<>lifi<-M,  the  iivnigc  father  fh<-  burden 
of  a  large  family  and  the  averiige  citizen 
the  cJMk  ot  a  «pefula(ive  business;  France 
is  furnf  with  a  subservient  judiciary,  gov- 
erned by  a  routine  burejiijcracy,  MiifTerM  from 
n    dr'linirig    birth-rafe     nnfl    is    overrun    by 

'kers    who    i>ref«T    a    "nflfe"    jfib    lo 

;C  elue  on  earth. 

The  Great  Society,  by  Graham  Walla3. 

( Miir.m.tUan,  $2. ) 

A  fnaKt<Tly  orewntation  of  the  modem 
individrinl  in  bin  rehitifin  with  nwr  complex 
«n/J  many  stranded  tutr'n-ty.  Neither  feclmi- 
ftt\  or  «ui><Tfici«|  but  enriched  with  lopic;il 
illii«trati/'>n>i     and     enlivened      with      humor 


after  tlic  manner  of  such  books  as  Profes- 
sor Ross's  Social  Psychology.  Of  si)ecial 
interest  at  present  is  the  ai4thor's  discus- 
sion of  the  ethical  values  claimed  for  war- 
fare by  the  militarists,  in  the  chapter 
"Love  and  Hatred." 


SCIENCE 


Chemistry,    by    Raphael    Meldola.    The 
Exploration   of   the   Alps,   by   Arnold 
Lunn.    {Holt.  50  cents.) 
The  volumes  of  the  Home  University  Li- 
brai-y  differ  as  widely   in  style  as  in  sub- 
.;ect.    and    Professor    Meldola    has    by    no 
means   reached    the   high    level   of    Soddy's 
Matter   and   Energy,    but    such    a    triumph 
cannot    often    be    expected    in    any    series. 
Mr.  Lunn  traces  the  history  of  Alpine  ad- 
venture   from    the    time    when    mountains 
were  considered  horrible  to  the  time  when 
they  were  considered  fascinating  and  gives 
abundant  references  to  the  literature. 

Chemistry  in  America,  by  Edgar  Fahs 

Smith.     {Appleton.    $2.50.) 

It  delights  the  heart  of  a  literary  editor 
to  find  a  book  like  this  which  opens  a  new 
and  unworked  field.  We  have  biographies  in 
abundance  of  every  author,  politician  or 
soldier  who  are  worth  mentioning  and  of 
many  who  are  not.  but  who  knows  any- 
thing about  great  scientists?  Yet  they  also 
are  interesting  as  human  beings  and  de- 
serve remembrance  for  what  they  did  for 
the  world. 

Natural  Law  in  Science  and  Philosophy, 
by  Emile  Boutroux.  {Macmillan. 
SI. 7  5.) 

The  French  philosopher  is  known  per- 
sonally in  this  country  as  visiting  professor 
to  our  leading  universities  and  the  trans- 
lation of  this  work  should  extend  his  influ- 
ence. Like  .James  and  Rergson  he  stands 
for  the  revidt  against  the  mechanistic  theo- 
ries which  were  exti'nded  in  the  last  centui'y 
to  cover  life  and  the  universe. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,  by  E. 
F.  Scott  Elliott.  {Lippincott.  $2.) 
The  "Missing  Link,"  which  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers  was  the  chief  aigument 
against  Darwinism,  is  missing  no  longer. 
This  volume  contains  many  of  him,  in  all 
stages  from  the  anthropoid  ape  to  the  mod- 
ern savage.  An  excellent  work  for  the  read- 
er who  wants  to  become  familiar  with  the 
recent  discoveries  in  anthropology,  as  for 
instance  the  wonderful  pictures  found  in 
<ave   dwellings  of   primitive   man. 


The     Mason-Bees,      by     Henri     Fabre. 

{Dodd  Mead.  $1.50.) 

One  does  not  know  whether  to  class  the 
entomological  studies  of  "the  Ilomer  of  the 
insects"  as  science  or  belles  lettres  or  social 
psychology.  But  no  matter  how  classed  they 
are  delightful  reading,  for  this  naturalist  of 
the  old  school  loved  to  watch  his  bees, 
ants  and  caterpillars  in  order  to  get  ac- 
(juainted  with  them  individually  and  per- 
haps j.n  that  way  he  got  to  know  more 
about  them  than  the  biologist  of  the  new 
school  who  merely  dissects  them  or  sticks 
them  on  pins  with  a  long  Latin  name. 

Water  Reptiles  of  the  Past  and  Present, 
by  Samuel  W.  Williston.  {University 
of  Chicago.  $3.50.) 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  information  at 
first  hand.  Professor  Williston  has  spent 
many  years  in  digging  out  and  putting  to- 
gether the  bones  of  the  mosasaurs,  the  ple- 
siosaurs  and  the  ichthyosaurs  and  he  knows 
how  to  describe  them  and  compare  them 
with  their  diminutive  descendants.  A  book 
for  both  specialist  and  general  reader,  well 
illustrated. 


RELIGION— PHILOSOPHY 


Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions, 
By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  {Scrib- 
ner's,   $2.50.) 

These  lectures  given  on  the  Haskell 
foundation  oiatline  the  relations  existing 
between  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Baby- 
lonians and  set  forth  by  comparative  study 
the  superior  worth  of  Hebrew  ethical  and 
religious  ideals  embodied  in  the  folklore  and 
other  literatin-e  which  is  paralleled  in 
Babylonia.  The  author  is  one  of  the  great- 
est authorities  on  the  subject  and  his  vol- 
ume is  as  judicious  as  it  is  scholarly. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, by  Crawford  Howell  Toy. 
{Ginn.  $3.) 

Great  learning  and  skill  in  presentation 
make  Professor  Toy's  volume  an  admirable 
handbook  on  a  difficult  subject.  The  ideas, 
customs  and  cults  which  underlie  and  per- 
meate all  religions  are  analyzed  and  illus- 
trated with  gi'cat  effectiveness,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  tli(!  higher  modes  of  religious 
manifestation  outlined.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  fundamental  work  for  every  student  of 
religion. 

Jewish  Life  in  Modern  Times,  by  Israel 
Cohen.  {Dodd  Mead.  $3  net.) 
A  comorehensive.  sympathetic  considera- 
tion of  the  life  and  problems  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  many  countries  of  its  dis- 
persion. Esi)ecial  attention  is  given  to  the 
contributions  of  the  .lews  to  modern  prog- 
i-ess ;  but  the  book  is  v;iluable  thruout.  It 
is  well  written,  and  cont.-iius  several  excel- 
lent pictures  and  a  map. 
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HIMKON    S'IKIJN.SKV 
Author  of  "li"lHh(i7.7iir   (!oiirl" 


William  James  and  Henri  Bergson,  by 
Horace  Meyer  Kallcn.  {University  of 
Chicago.  $1.50.) 

An  admir'able  pres(>nlation  of  the  pliilos- 
iiphy  of  two  of  the  most  inlliienlial  lliink- 
ers  of  till"  age;  sympathetic  |)ersonalities 
and  str-ikingly  alike  in  their  altitude  to- 
ward scliolnslir-ism  as  yet,  as  Professoi- 
Kallen  shows,  widely  divergent  in  metluxl 
and  iniidicntioiiH.  Curiously  enough  he  finds 
liergsrui  more  orthodox  in  the  religious 
■  eriHe    I  lian    .lames. 
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CIlAKLtS  STEWART  PARNtLL:  (A  lUtllVlOIK  OF  MY 
BUOrHI-lK)  l>v  John  Howard  Fariiell  is  not  only  un  imimatt- , 

sympathetic,  authoritative  biography  ;  it  rcHccts  one  of  the  most  fascinatintj 
things  in  the  vvurKl — the  genius  of  tlie  Irish  people.      ^,\oo  rn-t. 

Siint*t»H   Slrilll.sky   untes  stnetlv  Un  [)eopk*  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

In  BtLSIIA/ZAR  COURT:  (OR,  VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  NEW 

YORK  CITY)  lie  discovers  plenty  ot  cheer  in  the  simple,  homely  lives 
ot  tlie  bi^-eity  villatjers.      $I..^S  ttet. 

"  If  you  make  :i  resolution  make  a  ceremony  of  it."  Buy  William 
James's  HABIT,  which  tells  h«)v\'  to  build  up  trood  habits  while  killing 
off  bad  ones.      50  cents  net. 

THE  CHANGING   URAMA   l>y   Archibald  Henderson, 

author  of  "George  Bernard  Shaw"  and  "European  Dramatists,"  discusses 
tfie  changes  in  the  drama  itself  rather  than  the  work  of  individual  dramatists. 
$1.50  net. 

Dorothy  Caniield  Fisher's  MOTHERS  AND  CHIL- 
DREN, like  her  "A  Montessori  Mother,"  is  neither  a  treatise  nor  a  hand- 
book. In  the  easy,  half-humorous  manner  of  a  friend  "just  talking,"  Mrs. 
Fisher  gives  the  clues  to  the  answer  of  ten  thousand  questions  about  the 
most  important  business  in  the  world— the   rearing  of  children.     ■$1.25  net. 

Romaln  Rolland  lias  bcconu'  a  world-figure.  His  fame  rests  upon 
his  trilogy,  JEAN-CHRISTOPHE,  which  Edmund  Ciosse  pronounces 
"  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century."  Each  %<ohiiiu\ 
$I.=iO  net.  "  Jean-Christophe  "  has  been  a  particular  sensation  in  musical 
circles.  These  will  welcome  M.  Rolland's  MUSICIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 
Just  ready.,  $1.25  net. 

A  new  book  by  Professor  J.  Arthur  ThomsOn  is  at  once  a  scien- 
tific and  literary'  event;  his  THE  WONDER  OF  LIFE  will  delight 
students  of  natural  history  as  well  as  lovers  of  belles  lettres.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.    $3.50  net. 

NEW  FICTION 


THE  RAFT  is  a 
der  book  by  Conlngs- 
the  romance,  not  of  yes- 
general,  the  leading  crit- 
upon  Mr.  Dawson's 
Walls,"  which  was  the 
autumn. 


whimsical,  fanciful,  ten- 

by  Dawson,  rich  in 

terday,  but  of  to-day.  In 
ics  find  it  an  advance 
"The  Garden  Without 
literary  surprise  of  last 
$1.35  net. 


^^^GSBVP"^*" 


Why   not  a  Dc  Morgan  novel?    WHEN  GHOST  MEETS 

GHOST  is,  says  The  New  York  Sun,  "  Another  book  like  '  Joseph  Vance  ' 
and  '  Alice-for-shon.'  "     $1.60  net. 

THE   LEGEND    OF   THE    SACRED    IMAGE   by  Selma 

Lagerlot  is  a  story  of  inspiring  faith,  in  the  manner  of  the  author's  other 
famous  "  Christ  Legends."     §0  cents  net. 

MARTHA  AND  CUPID  is  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann.  Every- 
body knows — or  ought  to  know,  anyhow — the  big,  kindly,  eternally  cheer- 
ful heroine  of  "  Martha  By-The-Day  "  and  "  Making  Over  Martha."  This 
new  book  tells  her  own  love  story.     $1.00  net. 

Published  at  34  West  33d  Street,  Ne%v  York. 


THE   REST  HOOK  I   HAVE 
READ  THIS  YEAH 


The  be.st  of  recommendations  is  an 
expression  of  personal  likinj>;  foi'  a  par- 
ticular book.  Doctors  are  not  always 
willint>:  to  take  their  own  medicine. 
Employers  have  been  known  to  fifive  a 
"character"  to  a  servant  who  had  been 
(iischart^ed  because  he  had  none.  Let- 
ters of  introduction  have  been  f?iven  to 
people  to  K'et  rid  of  them.  And  review- 
ers are  sometimes  suspected  of  recom- 
mendinfj:  to  others  worthy  books  that 
they  would  not  read  themselves  unless 
they  were  hired  to  do  it.  But  a  book 
that  somebody  had  read  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  found  worth  reading  is 
likely  to  be  the  book  that  somebody 
else  wants. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  helping  the  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  in  their  choice 
of  books  that  we  have  asked  some 
friends  of  ours  in  whose  taste  we  have 
confidence  to  say  what  is  the  best  book 
they  have  read  durinj?  the  past  year 
and  they  have  kindly  complied.  Since 
no  two  of  them  have  hit  upon  the  same 
book  the  selection  covers  a  wide  field. 
We  quote  first  from  the  professor  of 
literature  at  Columbia  University,  who 
reluctantly  turns  aside  from  his  own 
field  of  criticism  to  commend  an  his- 
torical work: 

It  is  quit<>  inipossiblo  for  ino  to  pick  out 
iiiiy  book  tliiit  I  h:ivo  i-cad  iti  tlu>  i)ast 
.voar  and  to  <U'si}ciiate  it  as  the  best,  bccjniso 
there  is  no  nictliod  of  comparing  writlnfts 
as  diverse  in  their  apix'iil  as  Mr.  Brown- 
ell's  illmninating  discussion  of  Criticism 
and  Mr.  Henry  James's  significant  Notes 
on  Xorelists.  Yet  if  you  insist  that  I  make 
a  selection  and  say  a  few  words  about  some 
one  of  the  books  I  have  read  with  |)leasui-e 
;ind  with  profit,  my  choice  falls  upon  Pro- 
fessor William  A.  Dunning's  clear,  candid, 
enlightening  review  of  the  relations  of  'llir 
liritixli  Kmiiire  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  century  of  peace  following  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  This  record  of  amity. 
:!g!iin  and  again  stretched  to  the  breaking 
I)oint  and  yet  never  broken,  has  an  imme- 
diate significance  for  the  two  i)eoples  that 
have  English  foi-  their  mother-tongue.  This 
immediate  significance  Professor  Dunning 
never  disguises;  and  it  is  made  sharper  in 
the  elucidating  i)i-eface  by  President  Uut- 
ler  and  in  the  enlightening  introduction  by 
Lord  Rryce.  Bkander  Matthews 

Columbia  University 

Another  critic  of  international  repu- 
tation, Mr.  More,  once  literary  editor  of 
The  Independent  and  later  editor  of 
TJie  Nation,  commends  to  us  the  spirit 
of  New  Eng-land  altho  he  was  born  in 
St.  Louis: 

To  me  the  most  important  new  book  1 
have  chanced  to  read  in  the  past  twelve- 
month is  the  Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton. I  give  these  two  vi>lumes  such  a  rank 
not  so  nuuh  for  the  intrinsic  charm  of 
Norton  as  a  correspi)ndent,  nor  even  for 
the  faithful  i>ortrait  they  present  of  a 
M'ry  rare  character,  but  for  tlie  quintes- 
.'■•ential  spirit  of  New  Knglandisu).  if  the 
ugly  word  may  be  pardoned,  instilled  into 
tluMU.  1  think  that  we  are  a  little  inclined 
in  tiiese  days  to  nnderestiniate  the  \nunue 
beauty  and  lasting  value  of  tliat  spirit  as 
a  Uiitioual  possessitui.  Tliis  is  partly  due  to 
tlu>  broadening  complexity  of"  our  moral  and 
intelle<'tual  lit't>.  which  wears  the  outer  as- 
pect of  cosnuipolitanisni  and  leads  us  to 
I'egard  the  intensely  tradition.-il  and  solf- 
ceiitied    point   of   view   i>t"   th(>  (>lder    Uostou 
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as  provincial,  and  is  due  also  to  ('(M-tain  ob- 
vious ciiric-atures  to  which  New  Knjrland- 
ism  lends  itself.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  to  define  the  inheritance  which  we 
are  in  danger  of  throwing  away  ;  but  any 
one  who  will  read  Norton's  letters  atten- 
tively will  feel  its  force  and  understand  its 
nature.  Paul  E.  Moke 

Princeton.  Xen-  Jcmey 

Booker  T.  Washington,  altho  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  the  colored  people, 
does  not  confine  his  attention  to  his  own 
race  but  is  interested  in  the  uplift  of 
the  South  as  a  whole: 

The  book  which  has  interested  me 
most  during  the  last  year  has  been 
Henry  Sydney  Harrison's  V.  T'.'s  Eyes. 
I  have  been  imprest  by  this  book  be- 
cause it  represents  the  new  and  fast  awak- 
ening of  the  South  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  education,  culture  and  wealth 
in  relieving  and  improving  the  social  con- 
ditions io  our  southern  communities.  The 
writer  being  a  southern  man  knows  south- 
ern conditions  and  needs  and  he  has  by 
clear  and  incisive  illustrations  shown  the 
South  how  to  change  conditions  and  at  the 
same  time  indicated  how  public  sentiment 
is  growing  in  the  direction  of  service. 

Booker  T.  Wa.shington 

Tuskegee  Institute.  Alabama 

The  editor  of  the  literary  supplement 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Kilmer, 
has  a  quick  eye  for  good  books.  That 
he  can  write  poetry  Independent-  read- 
ers know,  but  this  does  not,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  prevent  him  from  ap- 
preciating the  poetry  of  others: 

In  making  my  selection.  I  am  applying 
only  the  test  of  intensity  and  duration  of 
enjoyment.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  con- 
sider this  Uxt  frivolous  a  critical  standard. 
The  work  that  I  found  most  pleasure  in 
reading  is  Bread  and  Cirru.snoi.  a  book  of 
poems  by  Helen  Parry  Eden,  publislierl  by 
the  .lohn  Lane  T'ompany.  In  it  are  beauti- 
ful ideas  beautifully  exprest ;  poems  that 
are  imaginative,  sincere  and  deftly  wrought. 
I  enjoyed  my  first  reading  of  it :  I  now 
read  it  fref)uently.  and  never  without  de- 
light. I  am  grateful  for  many  of  the  books 
that  appeared  this  year-  f'>r  f)liver  f)nion's 
Gray  Youth  and  Alice  Meynell's  Collected 
Ennayn  and  Holbrf»ok  .lackson's  The  Eif/h- 
teen  Xineties  and  several  others.  But  tin- 
lKx>k  of  Mrs.  P3den's  poetry  is  my  favorite. 

.lOYf  K    KiLMEK 

Xew  York  City 

Profes.sor  Overstreet,  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  selects  a  vol- 
ume which  ha.s  a  similar  aim  to  his  own 
contributions  to  social  philo.sophy: 

I  select  .1.  A.  Ilobsoti's  Work  and 
Wealth:  a  Human  Vah/ation,  because  it 
JttrikeM  a  n')te  of  funrlarnental  reconstruc- 
tion for  one  of  the  master  sciences  of  life. 
Many  of  us  have  long  believe*!  that  there 
WHS  s/>mething  wrong  with  the  claH.xi<-al 
and  with  the  current  |x>litical  economy,  par-- 
ticuJarly  we  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  human  side  of  economi<'  organization. 
We  went  afx>iit  talking  somewhat  vaguely 
and  bitterly  of  the  "dismal  science"  ;  and 
yet,  for  the  most  i>art,  we  dirj  not  know  how 
f<»  t-ni-HiH-  its  (llnmal  <'ori''luMions.  .Mr.  Hob- 
"on.    eminent    ec(,riomi>4t    that    he    im.    comes 

to  our  reMCUe.  Economic  science,  he  tells  IIS 
bluntly,  hnx  fwen  and  is  Mtill  "unfitted  for 
the  |»«Tforrnance  of  any  human  interpreta- 
tion of  industry"  be<'au»<e  it  has  <-oncerned 
ifnelf  with  the  ftrodiiclire  aspect  of  wealth 
to  the  well  nigh  entire  ex/lu«ion  of  the 
<  'iii^ii  II,  iitire  aspect.  It  has  thereby  beconie 
'  ''  Hcjil,  external;  it  has  fnade  man 
<Tit  to. marketable  wealth.  .Mr.  Ifob- 
"H  H  challenge  to  the  new  economicw. 
iJ'ir  v.  iiat  is  more  important,  he  hiniselt 
%!>*•%  no  «mall  way  in  bla/ing  the  frail  for 
an  fci,utiuu<n  that  xhall  be  in  a  true  sense 
"»  human  valuation."  In  the  midst  of  our 
•wxial  and  industrial  di"coritefit,  a  tw>ok 
like  this,  the  work  '»f  a  jnaster  hiind  in  eco 
'  vhi'-h  digs  down   to  the  bed-ror-k  of 

'     and    «<rf'ial    frostnlates,    is    full    of 
I/r'<riii<c   for   sane   and    wide   reaching   recon 


"War**  on  an  Idiot  Horse! 

This  grim  figure,  stony-faced  and  relentless,  riding  an  idiot  horse  rough-shod  over 
his  victims,  is  Franz  von  Stuck's  terrific  arraignment  of  war.  It  is  the  side  of  warfare 
with  which  ordinary  histories  are  filled — the  side  with  which  we  have  become  satiated. 
But  we  know  only  too  little  about  the  causes,  tin:  underlying  fncts,  the  existing  conditions 
which  for  ages  have  brought  about  tlie  slaughter  of  countless  thou:;and;.  In  the  remark- 
able work 

The  Library  of  Original  Sources 

you  get  these  essential,  bed-rock  facts;  the  aiitlientic,  hrst-haiui  inforinatioii;  the  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes,  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  more  instnictive,  and  more  interest- 
ing to  thinking,  reading  people  than  the  mere  accouhts  of  battles  given  in  an  ordinary 
history.  You  get  the  inside  facts  which  'hose  books  never  even  mention;  you  go  back 
to  the  sources  of  information  themscl-'ves,  to  the  writings  of  men  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  great  events  they  described;  to  the  first-hand  accounts  of  tlie  actual  participants 
— eye-witnesses,  thinkers,  discoverers,  inventors,  etc.,  whose  deeds  and  ideas  wrought  all 
the  world-wide  changes  from  the  very  earliest  times  doivn  to  to-day. 


FREE  BOOK 


10  sumptuous,  massive  volumes,  bound  in  rich,  deep 
red  leather;  with  many  full-pa^e  illustrations,  at  a 

GREAT    BARGAIM 

Send  us  tile  attached  coupon  AT  ONC'E,  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  tiie  Library  on  EASY 
MON  THI.Y  PAYMENTS,  and  mail  you  FREE 
a  hook  of  rare  documents  slu)wing  curious  inscrip- 
tions of  tile  Ancients.      Reiiieir.bei  tliere  are  only  a 

the 
No 


The  book  is  FREE. 


— thousands     Iiavc 

written  for  our  in- 
t<it>liiii{  i'HEl',  l>ook  of  sample  pages 
and  list  of  curious  "original  records." 
Mail  the  coupon  now  and  this  book 
will   be  sent   to  you. 

YOU  CANNOT  GET  the»e  record*  in 
any  other  work.  I  p  t)  a  sliort  liiiu- 
.iKo    they    were    not    available    in    any 

form.       Sonic    existed    only    as    hicro-    limited   mniiher  of  sets,   so   act  cpiickly.      Mai 
glyphics    on    monuments,    tablets    and    coupon    NOW.      You   assume  no  obligation, 
rock    cylinders,    as   curious    characters    ji.,|..v, ,,-.,,  ^yjH  ^■;,"' 
on    papyrus    and    parchment,    and     in 
more  modern   instances  as  half  forgot- 
ten    pamphlets    and     obscure     reports 
widely    scattered    in    museums,    mon.is- 
tcries,  and  libraries.     It  look  over   loo 
re«earch  specialists    lo  years  Io  g.ilhcr 
;itKl     firejiare     this     material     for     'I  he 
f.'brary   of   f)riginal    Sources. 

Every  account  i«  in  the  exact  lan- 
irnnffe  Oranftlnted)  of  the  oriffinal 
ninriutcript,  pnpyrui,  clay  tablet  or  in- 
scribed cylinder.  I'.virytliiug  is  c'lv- 
(:  ii\  (low  II  In  the  ivrnts  which  hap 
pimil  ahiiosl  yesterday.  You'll  li. 
proud  lo  have  this  marvelous  work  on 
your  bookshelves;  prourj  lo  have  your 
fri'nds  see  it  and  admire  its  be;iuli- 
fill  appearance.  As  a  reference  work 
as  well  as  a  source  of  recreation  it  is 
positively  une(|iialle'l — there  is  nothing 
elae  like   it. 


r 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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"  MAIL  THIS   COUPON    FOK   KKfcL   BOOK  ■■  ■ 

Univfrsity  Rfscarrh.  Dept.  23.  Milwaukee.  Wis.        lo'l  ><   ' 

Scri'I  iiip  llip  I'KI'H.  Ii'ifik  r«(  riirr  il(K  iintrnt»t  Hh(iwlnirrtirli>iiH  In- 
''fl|«ll(>nH  of  ihr   Aim  irniH  and  Irll   iiir  of  ymir  nmy  puyincnl  ofTrr. 
I   iiMiiMK*    no   otillffjitlnti.   ttio   tjook  iiinl  .til    yoi)   htikI    iiir    \h  to  l>c 
yVff.  iiml  no  %jilr«iiMiui  Ih  (o  tnU. 
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MACMILLANS  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
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For  Now — For  Christmas 

A  Selection  of  Real  Books  to  Have  and  to  Give 


General 
Literature 


History 

and 

Travel 

Handsome 
Illustrated 
Editions 


War 
Books 


My   Path  Through   Life.        By  Lil'i  Lehmann.      Memoirs  Musical  and   Personal. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Vienna  Court.     Collaborations  with  Wagner,  etc.,  pre- 
sented with  a  wealth  of  anecdote.      8vo..  520  pages.     50  illustrations.     $3.50. 
Between  the    Old    World    and    the    New.      By   Guglielmo   Ferrero,   author   of 
"The  Greatn  5$  and  Decline  of  Rome,"  etc.    Romance,  dialogue,  travel,  essays, 
sociological  and  philosophical.       8vo.     $2.50. 
The  Younger  Generation.     By  Ellen  Key.  author  of  "The  Century  of  the  Child," 
etc.     Deserves  thoughtful  attention,   particularly   because   of    the    opportunity    it 
offers  for  intelligent  guidance  of  the  young.     12vo.     $1.50. 

Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra.  By  A.  E.  P.  B.  W'eigall.  Inspector-General  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Egypt.  A  fascinating  portrayal  of  character  and  picture  of  the 
times.      8vo.     Fully  illustrated.     Maps.     410  pages.     $3.50. 

Fremont  and  '49.  By  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh,  author  of  "Breaking  the  Wilder- 
ness," <tc.  1  he  story  of  a  remarkable  career  and  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  our  western  territory.     8vo.     S")?  pages.     49  illustrations.     $4.50. 

I  Winning  of  the  Far  West.  By  R.  McN.  McElroy,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  American 
History.  PrincetoniUniversity.  A  contiriuation  of  Roosevelt's  "Winning  of  the 
West."  1829-1867.     8vo.     illustrations  and  maps.     $2.50. 

The  Lower  Amazon.  By  Algot  Lange.  author  of  "In  the  Amazon  Jungle."  A 
thrilling  account  of  exploration  and  adventure  in  a  country  of  which  there  is  less 
known  than  any  other  today.     8vo.     110  illustrations.     $2.50. 

[Cathedrals    and    Cloisters    of    Northern    France.     By  E.  W.   Rose  and  V.  H. 
Francis.     Splendid  text.     Fascinating   a^d    unusual    pictures    of   harried    Verdun. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  etc.     2  vols.     225  illustrations,  photogravure  and  others.    Full  gilt 
stamping  and  color      $5.00. 
fold  Court  Life  in  Spain.        By  Frances   M.   Elliot.      A   picturesque   record     of   the 
romantic  early  days  of  courtly  Spain.        Beautifully  bound.        2  vols.        8   photo- 
gravure and  48  other  illustrations.     Boxed.     $5.00. 
Sun  Lore  of   All  Ages.      By   William    Tyler  Olcott,    author   of   "Siar  Lore    of  All 
Ages."       A  collection  of   Myths  and  Legends  concerning  the  Sun  and  its  worship. 
3vo.       Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated.     $2.50. 

The  Real  "Truth  About  Germany."  By  Douglas  Sladen.  A  refutation  of  the 
German  Femi-off  cial  "Truth  About  Germany,"  with  an  appendix  by  A.  Maurice 
Low.  12mo.  275  pages.  $1.00. 
Who  Is  Responsible?  Armageddon  and  After!  By  Cloudesley  Brereton.  A 
scholarly  summary  by  one  of  the  educational  leaders  of  England.  l6mo.  Over  100 
pages.     50c. 

France    Herself    Again.      By  Ernest  Dimnel.      The  demoralized  France  of   1870  com- 
pared to  the  United  France  of  today.      8vo.     $2.50. 
The  Great  Illusion.     By    Norman   Angell.     A  study  of  the  relation  of  military   power    to 
national  advantage.     Crown    8vo.     4tli  edition.     Over  400  pages,     $1.00. 


THROUGH  THE  GRAND  CANYON  FROM  WYOMING  TO  MEXICO 

By    fcLl-.SWOU  I'll    L.    Klll.U.       liitiDiltn  tii,ii    by    Owni    Wister.      'I'lir    most    iiitcrr-stiiig    iiui 
rative  ot    liavil   and  ailviiiliirt    ever    wiillcii   ut'   this  grcul    bieiiic    wuiulfr. 

HIcMy  lUuslrated,  $2.00 

CALIFORNIA 

Ky    MAKY   AUSTIN.      Illustrations  in   i.il.u    l,>    Suitim    I'aliiicr.      A   beautiful   aiul   cliaiiii 
iiig  book.     An   incuiiiparable  ifuiile  in   tcjtt  and  illuiitratiun  to  a  lovely   region 

Colored  plates.    $4.00 

PANAMA.  THE  CANAL.  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Ity    AKIIIUU    IILJLL.VKU    (.Mbcrt    Edwaid!.).      .\   tiniciy,   rcvibcd.  cnlargrd    .iial    up  to  .In. 
ijiliun  uf   thiij  standard   work.  Illustrated.     $2.00 

ARTIFICIAL  WATERWAYS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Hy    A.    BAKTC)N    IIEI'UL'KN.      A    standard    wot  k    of    information    on    canalize.l    highways 
of   trade,  their  conimcrcial  development   ami   importar.ce.  Illustrated.     $1,25 

JAPAN  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

By   HAMILTON    W.    MABIE.      A   clear   and  definite   dc.-.cription   of   the   life   and    spirit    i.f 
the  Japanese,   their   tdeal;.   aiul   future   aints.  Illustrated.     $2.00 

SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND 

By   LUCY   KURM.\N.     Introdutti.m  by   Ida  M.  Takbi  ll.     Another  vivid  .story  of  motintain 
life   in    Kentucky    by   the  entertaining  author   of   "Mothering  on    I'eriloits." 

Illustrated.     S.  75 

NEIGHBORS.     Life  Stories  of  the  Other  Half 

By   JACOB   A.    KILS.      A   coinpaiiion    vi  limif    to    tin-   .uithor's   reiii.irkable   I)ook,    "How   the 
Other    Half   Lives."  Illustrated.     $1.25 

WITH  POOR   IMMIGRANTS  TO  AMERICA 

By    STEPHEN    GRAII.AM.       KonMntic,    iiuturrsqiu-    anil    intei  i--ling    travel    sketches   amoiiK 
migrating  work-seekers  to  America.  Illustrated.    $2.50 
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sii'iictiiiii.    Ilfiicc,   t(M»,   its  vuliat  ns  a  ooii- 
(ril)iiti<iii    (<i    llic    iiliilDHdiihy   of   t'coiioinifs. 

II.    A.    OVKUHTKKKT 

HulUijv  itj  Ihc  Vitu  of  New  Yurie 

Profe.ssor  Loeb  is  living  proof  that 
the  vision  of  u  .specialist  need  not  be 
liniitfd  to  tile  field  of  hi.s  micio.scope. 
lii.s  iiiilliatit  experimental  researches  on 
the  generation  of  life  have  led  him  to 
radical  views  in  philosophy  and  sociol- 
ogy and  he  liiuis  a  congenial  spirit  in 
the  great  French  mathematician.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  Dr.  I^oeb 
that  we  have  a  translation  of  part  of 
I'oincare's  Lant  Thoughta,  which  we 
hope  to  publish  shortly. 

I  siiotdd  liko  to  ciill  attention  to  two 
liooks  wliicli  iirt>  iii'iiiiiiiH'iit  ill  r«>K:ii'il  to 
tlicir  ('(iiit<-iits  1111(1  iiit(>lliKil)l(^  to  ii  liii't;<> 
niiiiibcr  t)f  fcitdcfs.  Tlic  one  is  tli<^  book  by 
th»'  liitc  Ili'iifi  I'oincar*^,  llernidrvs  I'ciisri's, 
a  collcctiuii  of  es.says ;  and  the  second  book 
is  I,rs  AlomcH,  by  Pcfiin.  I  do  not  know 
whctlici-  there  arc  iMiKlii^h  transhitioiis  of 
these  books.  jAcynKH  Loicit 

Rockefeller  Institute 

From  Professor  Carver,  economist  of 
Harvard  and  director  of  the  rural  or- 
ganization service  of  Washington,  we 
have  the  recommendation  of  a  work 
which  treats,  in  a  more  systematic  way, 
of  the  same  subject  that  occupied  Poin- 
care's  last  thoughts: 

I  think  that  the  host  book  that  T  have 
read  this  yciir  is  Wostciiiiarck's  <)ri;/iii  and 
Dereloiinicnt  of  Moral  Ideas.  It  seems  to 
me  ex((>e(liiiKly  Viihiable  because  it  is  a 
final  and  complete  refutation  of  the  intii- 
itionist  theory  of  morals.  Tliat  work  was 
necessary,  beciiiise  until  the  ground  Wiis 
cleiired  of  siicli  nd)bish,  it  Wils  not  possible 
to  develop  a  rationtil  system  of  mortils.  This 
work  is,  however,  only  a  study  of  mortil 
variations.  It  clettrs  the  way  for  a  fidlei- 
study  which  must  include  a  study  of  moral 
selections  as  well  as  mortil  variiitions. 

There  is  i)robiibly  no  such  thing  as  moral 
progress  except  thru  moral  variation  and 
selection.  The  anthroimlogist  can  show  us 
a  great  variety  of  moral  ideals  and  prtic- 
tises.  We  need  to  be  shown  what  varia- 
tions ai'e  fiivortible  and  tend  to  strengthen 
and  fit  for  survival  the  groups  which  pra<'- 
tise  them.  This,  Westermarck  fails  to  do. 
\V«>  now  need  it  study  of  moral  selection, 
that  is,  a  study  of  the  effect  of  different 
niorid  ideals  jind  standards  upon  the 
strength,  prosperity  and  fitness  for  sur- 
viviil  of  ntitions.  This  must  be  the  work  of 
an  economist.  This,  together  with  such  a 
study  of  mortil  vtiriations  as  Westermarck 
has  made,  will  give  us  a  complete  theory  of 
niofiils.  T.  N.  Carvek 

Harvard  University 

The  pastor  of  the  Manhattan  Congre- 
gational Church,  Dr.  Stimson,  finds  bi- 
ography his  most  profitable  reading: 

T  am  especially  fond  of  biographies  and 
I  find  they  stimidate  me  greatly.  The  most 
Itrofitable  one  in  connection  with  recent 
events  was  The  Memoirs  of  Francisco 
Crispi,  the  Italian  sttitesman.  It  is  of  es- 
pecial vtihie  in  taking  up  and  snpplement- 
ing  Thayer's  Life  of  Caconr,  published  sev- 
eral yetirs  ago.  C(Kik's  Life  of  Florence 
Aii/htinf/ale  I  also  found  deeply  interesting 
.•Hid  v(>ry  enlightening  about  the  letiding 
lOuglishmen  of  the  ^'il•tol•i!ln  period  as  well 
its  inspiring  in  the  line  of  persointl  devo- 
tion to  the  public  weal  itiid  illustrative  of 
the  (tower  t>f  itn  iniliviiliutl  and  thtit  a 
woman.  I  would  tidd  to  these  as  of  especial 
\;ilue  to  me  its  it  minister  the  beautiful  Life 
of  Francis  I'ajict.  liishoii  of  Oxford,  by 
I'jiget  and  (^nun,  Macmillan.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  rarest  spirits  of  our  time  antl  wise 
beyond  nn>st  men,  as  a  lietiutiful  soul  highly 
(vhtctited  !ind  ttiught  of  («od. 

Hk.nky   a.  Stimson 

New  York  City 

The  director  of  the  National  Gtw 
graphic    Society    and    the   editor   of   its 
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popular  mag:azine,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  is 
the  only  one  to  mention  a  "war  book." 
By  strange  luck  or  remarkable  fore- 
sight, Professor  Usher's  volume  was 
barely  off  the  press  when  the  Kaiser 
gave  a  striking  demonstration  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  I\ni- 
Germanism : 

Pan-Germanism,  by  Professor  Roland  G. 
Usher,  impresses  me  as  perhaps  the  most 
important  book  that  I  have  read  recently. 
I  have  often  wislied  that  historical  books 
were  more  popular,  for  nothing  is  really 
more  worthy  of  study  than  the  past.  His- 
tory is  continually  repeating  itself  in  the 
name  of  different  peoples  or  civilizations. 
The  birth,  growth  and  disappearance  of 
great  civilizations,  followed  by  the  rise  of 
others,  has  been  recurring  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  general  public  ought  to  read  his- 
tory more  if  men  and  women  would  \inder- 
stand  the  present.  But  few  read  historical 
books  because  they  are  usually  too  prosy 
and  are  crowded  with  unnecessary  details. 

Professor  Usher's  book  is  admirable.  It 
is  graphically  written,  very  suggestive,  and 
the  reader  leaves  it  with  a  desire  to  read 
further.  If  other  writers  would  follow 
Usher's  example  we  should  find  history 
much  more  popular  than  it  has  been.  But 
the  principal  reason  why  I  like  Usher'.s 
\)f)ok  is  that  he  realizes  the  importance  of 
geographic  conditions  and  of  economic 
forces,  such  as  the  struggle  for  commerce, 
the  blessing  of  inventions,  etc.,  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  Usually  historical  writers  are 
content  to  give  the  se<iuence  of  political 
events  without  exjdaining  the  causes  which 
un<lerlie  the  events.  Geography  has  played 
a  most  imfiortant  part  in  hastening  or  re- 
tarding the  growth  of  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope. Usher  has  realized  this  and  produced 
a  b<K>k  which  is  a  real  contribution  to 
thought.  Gilbert  H.  Grcsvexor 

Washington,  D.  C 

The  naturali.st-hunter  of  the  Rockies 
and  of  Africa  and  the  explorer  of  the 
unknown  Amazon  receives  the  ballot  of 
Mr.  Homaday,  who  has  himself  the  rare 
faculty  of  writing  readable  zoology: 

Beyond  question,  the  best  book  that  1 
have  read  for  a  year  is  Roosevelt  and  H<'I- 
ler's  monumental  work  entitled  lAff  l/ii- 
tories  of  African  (lame  Animals.  Among 
the  \xx>ViH  of  its  class  it  stands  forth  as  a 
masterpiece  and  it  \<x>mn  \i\t  like  old  <^!heops 
above  the  Libyan  sands.  As  an  exi>osition 
of  the  finest  wild-animal  life  of  the  most 
IK>piilouH  big-game  continent  it  is  a  work 
worthy  of  its  subject. 

It  tells  the  reader  what  he  wants  to 
know,  and  it  pictures  and  maj)S  out  for  him 
the  things  that  he  wishPs  to  see.  ()u]y  the 
man  who  has  tried  to  map  the  geographic 
range  of  a  Hpecjes  can  understaii'l  or  ap- 
preciate the  hanl  lalKir  that  has  ber-n  in- 
volved in  the  i)reparatiori  of  the  eleven 
maps  that  show  the  distribution  of  alxMit 
two  score  oi  species  of  the  finest  big  g;irne 
of  Africa.  Kew  authors  are  willing  Jo  efiter 
ijfxjn  such  laborious  tasks  as  this.  The 
iliustrati<ins  have  b'-en  chosen  with  excel- 
lent judgment;  and  from  every  point  of 
view  the  two  volumes  make  the  most  note- 
worthy and  valuable  b'x.k  that  I  have  seen 
during  the  past  twelv*-   months. 

\V.   T.    HOKNADAV 

Hew  Yf/rk  City 

Naturally  the  director  of  the  Pan- 
American  (Jnion,  Mr.  Barrett,  calls  our 
att^tntion  U)  the  volume  that  will  best 
aHHJHt  UK  in  gaining  an  undcrHtanding 
of  the  countricK  south  of  u«: 

While  it  is  difticiilr  for  me  to  sjieeify 
"the  fx'Ht  tititiU  that  I  have  read  for  a  year," 
I  would  lay  oarticiijar  stress  u\kiu  the 
work  of  the  Hofi'tratile  James  Bryce,  en- 
titled Houlh  ArrK'rirti  (thmr  in  lions  and 
fmprcssions.  Inasmuch  as  the  worlrl  today 
is  nwakening  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
ffiigfifv  '|eve|/,f,rnefit  ahead  '»f  the  l,atin- 
ArtiiTi'ufi  foiifitries,  it  is  most  f'»rtutnite 
fhnt  v(i  diutingiiished  an  auth'tr  as  Mr. 
liryif-  sh'iiild   have   niade   a    j'»iirney   around 
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THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR 
ROSE  GROWING 

By  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS    Jr. 

96  perfect  reproductions  in  full-color  of  all  varieties 
of  roses.  Octavo.  Cloth.  In  a  box.  $4-00  net.  Post- 
age extra.' 

The  rose-lover  and  the  rose-grower  should  be  keenly 
interested  in  this  beautiful  and  comprehensive  boolc  on 
roses.  The  exquisite  illustrations  and  general  attract- 
iveness of  the  volinne  make  it  a  practical  gift-book  for 
any  one  engaged  in  flower-culture, 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  PERIOD 
FURNITURE 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and  ABBOT  McCLURE 
250  illustrations.  Octavo.  Cloth.  In  «,  box.  5.00 
net.  Postage  extra. 
A  practical  book  for  those  who  wish  to  know  and 
buy  period  furniture.  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary 
to  know  about  the  subject.  By  means  of  an  illustrated 
chronological  key  (something  entirel.v  new)  one  is 
enabled  to  identify  the  period  to  which  any  piece  of 
furniture  belongs. 

OUR  PHILADELPHIA 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL.  lUns.  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

( Regular  Edition) .    105  illnstrafions  from  lithographs. 
Quarto.     In  a   box.     $7.50  net.      (Autographed  Edi- 
tion).    Signed  hy  both  author  and  artist,    uith    ten 
additional  lithographs.     t>peci<il  buckram    binding  in 
a  box.     $1H.(iO  net-     Carriage  charges  e.rtra.      (This 
edition  limited  to  adrance  subscribers.) 
An  intimate  personal  record  in  text  iind  in   i)ictui-e 
of  the  lives  of  the  famous  author  and  artist  in  th<;  city 
whose  i-ecent  story   will  be  to  many  an  absolute  sur- 
prise.    Mr.  I'ennell's  illustrations,  made  especially  for 
this  volume,  ;ire  the  greatest  he  has  yet  accomplished, 

ESSAYS,  POUTICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

By  CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER.  LL.D. 

Eornicr  Minister  of  the  United  folates  to  Austria- 
llungary.  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  to  flermang. 
.$1.50   net.     Postage  e.rtra. 

Kssays  upon  vital  subjects  by  one  of  <Mir  greatest 
figures  in  the  diplomatic  world  will  demand  instant 
attention.  Mr.  Tower  knows  whereof  he  speaks  when 
he  trr-ats  such  subjects  as  "The  I']ui-opean  Attitude; 
Tr)wards  the  ^lonror-  Doctrine,"  etc,  Tiie  iiook  will  be 
widely  read  for  its  important  revtdations  in  the  light 
of  the  i)resent  disturbed  conditions. 

HEROES  AND  HEROINES  OF  FICTION 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WALSH 

//'///  morocco.  .pi.OO  net.  Postage  e-vtra. 
Mr',  Walsh  has  compiled  the  famous  charactei-s  and 
famous  names  in  modern  novels,  romances,  |)oems,  iuid 
dramas,  'I'hese  are  classified,  analyzed,  and  <'riticised 
and  supplemented  with  citations  from  the  best  autlior- 
ities,     A  valuable,  interesting  reference  book. 

COLONIAL  MANSIONS  OF  MARYLAND 
AND  DELAWARE 

By  JOHN  MARTIN  HAMMOND 

l/niiited  edition,  printed  from  Igpe,  nhich  has  been  dis- 
Iriliuled.      With  (15  illustrations.     Oetaro.      hi  a  box. 
$5.(l<)  net.      Postage  extra. 
I'nif(»rm  in  style  and  price  with  f)therH  in  the  Limited 

i;ditiofi     Series — "Colonial     Homes     of     I'hiladelphia," 

".Manors   of    Virginia."   etc.,    all  of  which  are  now  r)ut 

of   print  and   at.  a   |ii  I'luiiini, 

THE  TRUE  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 

By  GKNERAL  CHARLES  KING 

2ff  illuHlrations.  Octmo.  Ituckram.  $2.00  net.  Half 
lerant.  $5.00  net.  prist'ige  extra. 
This  new  volume  in  the  True  i'>iograpli>'  anri  History 
Heries  is  till'  \'.  or-k  of  a  writer  peculijirly  liMed  to  deal 
with  Grant,  .Not  only  Grant  the  general,  hut  Grarjt 
the  man,  and  Grant  the  president,  ar'e  Ir'eated  with 
the  same  regard  for-  truth  that  chariiclerizes  all  tlie 
voliirney.   iu    I  lie   werii'S. 


'Our   Philadelphia" 


TWO  CHARM fNG  CHRIST- 
MA  !<  BOOKS 

BETTY'S  VIRGINIA 
CHRISTMAS 

By  MOLLY  ELLIOT  SEAWELL 

Four  illustt ations  in  color  bij 
Henry  J.  Soulen.   Page  Dec- 
orations.        12mo.         Cloth, 
decorated  in  green  and  gold, 
t$1.50    net.      Postage    extra. 

A  Southern  story  that  car- 
ries the  true  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas to  the  hearts  of  young 
and  old.  To  the  tune  of  Dixie 
fiddles  there  is  a  rout  of  fes- 
tive dances,  early  morning  fox- 
hunts, and  spirited  feasts  of 
turkey,  egg-nog  and  the  other 
delicious  dishes  for  which  Vir- 
ginia cooks  and  Vir-ginia  farms 
are   rightly    famous. 

OUR  SENTIMENTAL 
GARDEN 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CAS- 
TLE 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Charles 
Robinson.  Head  and  tail 
pieties  and  decorative  lining 
papers.  Octavo.  Cloth.  $1.75 
net.     Postage  extra. 

This  book  is  a  sheer  d(>liglit, 
filled  with  the  whims  and  fan- 
cies of  garden-lover-s.  The 
author's  have  caught  the  note 
of  family  life  in  a  i)ictures(iue 
old  I'lrrglish  dwelling,  where 
gi'own-ups  and  childr'cu  live 
lar'gely  oirt  of  doors,  and 
vvher'e  birds  iind  .animals  and 
bees  and  flower's  become  of  a 
most  liiiriian  comr'adeship.  If 
orre  c.'rirrrot  own  such  ii  senti- 
merrtal  gar'den  the  next  best 
(liirig  is  to  krrow  all  about  orri'. 

THE  AMERICAN  BEA- 
VER 

By  A,  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 
$ii.50  net.    Postage  extra. 

I<\'W  |)eop|p  possibly  i'eali/,e 
lliat  lire  Arrrer'icari  Meirver  is 
orre  of  <»rri'  irrost  irjler'cst  iirg  irir- 
tive  arrirrrals.  Mr',  Drrgrnor-e 
tells  evei'ytliiirg  wor'th  knowirrg 
irborrl  tirerrr,  rrrrd  this  rrew 
wor-k  will  delight  the  Htrry-irt- 
horne  irs  wi'll  Hs  the  oiit-of- 
diiors   irorri. 
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"REVELL    BOOKS     COME  TO    US 


AS  FRESH  AS  THE  FORESTS 

AND  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST"     Baltimore  Sun 


Au'h, 


.t    ••/■.'. 


vhuiJ  V 


Everybody's 
Birthright 

A    Vltioit  ot    Jeanne    d'Arc 

Clara  £.  Laughlin 

"A    tender,     heart-reaching 
,,,!      ..■  .ri-hndiiig    stury.       It 
M   aiiiithcr    to    Miss 
I  -1    beries    of    classics 

lui       gills." — Norma       Urij;! 
Carson. 

Illustrated,  net  75c. 

A    Romanct:  of   Fur  Formoso 

The  Call  of 
the  East 

Thurlow   Fraser 

Here  is  a  jewel  in  ro- 
mance— set  anii<l  the  blos- 
som-laden islands  of  the 
Eastern  seas.  A  love  story 
as  old  as  Eden,  yet  fresh  as 
the   dews   ut    the   niorninK. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Author  of  "Oh.'  Chrintina.'  " 

etc. 

The  Misadventures 
of  Joseph 

J.  J.  Bell 

Another  "Bell"  book  alive 
with  the  fun  and  merriment 
that  has  made  "Wee  Mac- 
gregor"  almost  a  household 
word. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.00 
Author  of  "  The  Lure  of  the 
Labrador    Wild.'' 

The  Gaunt 
Gray  Wolf 

Dillon  Wallace 

"Ungava  Bob"  here  makes 
a  welcome  reappearance, 
and  through  a  series  of 
thrilling  adventures  both  he 
and  his  companion,  Shad 
Trowbridge,  face  danger 
and    hardship. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 


.Authijr    o/   "this    Mutter    ut    the 


Ouh, 


etc. 


Dr.  Llewellyn 
and  His  Friends 

Caroline   Abbott  Stanley 

"idled  with  the  human  ele- 
ment, .'itid  is  replete  with  chron- 
icles of  a  character  that  appeals 
til  the  imagination  atid  emiitiuiis. 
Kiiinor  and  pattms  of  a  rare  or 
der." — Cunacliiiii    Ihtflisl. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 


I  he  Story  of  My  Life  in 
America 

From  Alien  to  Citizen 

Edward  A.  Steiner 

In  this  interesliiig  autobiog- 
raphy we  see  rrolessor  Steiner 
pressing  ever  forwaril  and  up- 
ward to  a  position  of  interna- 
tional opportunity  and  inthuiicf. 
Illustrated,  net  $1.50 

"The  Red  God's  Call" 

Days  in  (he  Open 

Lathan  A.  Crandall 

"A  beautifully  illustrated  fish- 
erman's contribution  to  winter 
literature.  It  is  lazy  and  restful 
and  pleasant  to  the  eyes — a 
charming  Christmas  book  for  the 
irredeemable  lover  of  sport." — 
Christian    Adtocatc. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.50 

Author  of  "Marcia  Schuyler," 
etc. 

TheMan  of  the  Desert 

Grace    Livingston   Hill    Lutz 

"The  breath  of  sweetness  and 
freedom  which  comes  from  the 
story  of  love  and  the  desert 
makes  the  reading  well  wortli 
while." — Ka>i<!as    City    Star. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

The  Little  Angel 
of  Canyon  Creek 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

"Captivating  story  of  the  old 
days  of  the  Western  C.ilorado 
mining  camp  days.  .\  tale  briin- 
full  of  the  vim  and  color  inci- 
dent to  days  and  places  where 
life  was  cheap  and  virtue  rare." 
— Christian    Intelligencer. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 


Cruckett' I    Luat    Novel 

Silver  Sand 

S.  K.  Crockett 

"Crockett  at  his  lust.  He 
^ives  us  an  even  liner  dis- 
play of  his  powers  than 
when  he  lirst  captured  his 
admirers."  —  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Author  of 
"Doctor  Luke,"  etc. 

The  Bird- 
Store  Man 

An  Old-Fashioned  Story 
Norman    Duncan 

"Easily  read  at  a  sitting, 
but  it  is  worthy  to  become 
a  classic.  The  vital  cle- 
I'leiit,  the  living,  perfumed 
llower  is  Mr.  Duncan's  art." 
-Courier    Journal. 

Illustrated,  net  7Sc. 

A     Rontance   of  the    French 
and  Indian  War 

White  Dawn 

Theodoro  Peck 

Author    of    "The   Sword    of 
Dundee ' ' 


"A  spirited  story  of  the 
siege  of  Ticonderoga,  in 
which  the  principal  figures 
are  a  Scotch  girl,  an  Eng- 
lish prisotier  and  a  young 
Indian  chief.  The  story  is 
told  with  much  dramatic 
jinwer."  —  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Author  of  " Samantha"  etc. 

Josiah  Allen 

on  the  Woman 

Question 

Marietta  Hoiley 

All  Josiah  Allen's  opin- 
ions are  wittily,  pithily  ex- 
pressed, causing  the  wluile 
book  to  fairly  bublile  with 
homely,  fun-provoking  wis- 
dom. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.00 


FLEMING   H.   REVELL  COMPANY 


Publishers 


NEW  YORK,    158  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO,    125  N.  Wabash  Avenue 


OLD  BOOKS  WANTED 

We  pay  cash  for  small  or  large  col- 
lections of  old  books.  Especially 
wanted  Histories  of  Towns  and 
Counties,  any  family  genealogies. 
Travels  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories — books  and  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  the  Indians,  Canada,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Oregon,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  CADMUS  BOOKSHOP 

150  West  34th  Street    ::     New  York 

Cat.ildRS    on     request 


F.  M.  HOLLY 

Establishol  1O05 
Authors'  and  Publishers'  Representative 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
Kittts  and  /nil  tn/orniation  sent  upon  appiititti07t 


TRAVEL  BOOKS 


We  have  the  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  list  of 
travel  and  guide  hooks  in  the  world.  Also  books  on  Art 
and  Hi>iory.      W  rite  for  caialog. 

THE  TRAVEL  LIBRARY,  Wnshinston,  D.  C. 


Soiitli  .Aiuffica  and  written  ii  liook  of  this 
dial  actcf.  Altlio  tluM'c  tire  S(inu>  otluT 
work.s  wiii<-li  |n)s.><il)ly  pi-i'isciit  ti  iiiKrc  «'x- 
tetidt'd  and  cai't-fiil  study  of  tlte  political, 
cfouoniic  and  social  condition.s  of  South 
Aiin'iica,  few  have  been  wfitten  in  i-ecent 
years  which  litive  atti'aclcd  nioi-e  attention 
and  which  ^ive  inoi'e  infoiiiiation  iipcm  such 
an  iniportani  topic.  Mi-.  Itryce's  vast  knowl- 
edge of  world  politicM  and  his  liiKli  (losition 
in  the  political  and  diplomatic  life  of  the 
present  time  lend  piiiticnlar  value  to  uny- 
tliing  which  he  writes,  antl  it  is  evidence  of 
the  rapidly  KiowiiiB  Impoitaiice  of  the 
South  American  repiiiilics  that  he  should 
have  undertaken  this  trip  and  made  an  in- 
striictivti  and  interestintf  i-ecord  thereof. 
There  may  he  exceptions  on  the  part  of 
I.utin-Ainericans  themselves,  and  of  lOiiro- 
pean  and  North  American  students  of 
Latin-Aniericii,  to  some  of  Mr.  liryce's  con- 
clusionsr  hilt  it  can  be  stated  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  one  of  tiie  most  useful  works  of 
its  kind  wliicii  has  ever  been  prepared  re- 
Ainerioa. 

John   Bauuktt 


gardiug  South 
Waahington, 
From    Max 


1).  G. 

Eastman,  poet,  teacher 
and  critic,  editor  of  The  Matiscs,  we 
should  expect  an  original  selection  and 
we  get  it: 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  preface  my  opinion 
by  saying  that  I  read  almost  no  books  at 
all,  except  text-books  and  books  of  poetry. 
And  so  a  great  work  of  literature  mtiy 
likely  have  past  me  by.  But  the  book  that 
(•ame  to  my  mind  when  I  received  your 
letter  was  Hart's  Pfsi/cholofiy  of  Insanity 
in  the  Carnbiidge  Science  Series.  It  is  a 
very  smtiU  book,  and  iierluips  an  odd  book 
to  consider  so  importiint.  It  is  important, 
because  it  oontiiins  in  brief  and  clear  .-ind 
populiir  form  the  best  of  tiie  fruit  of  that 
new  theory  of  tiie  mind  developed  by  Sig- 
mund  I'Veiid  and  his  followers.  Perhtips  it 
might  be  called  "The  Psychology  of  In- 
sanity and  of  Those  Who  Consider  Them- 
selves  Sane." 

May  I  add,  too,  that  the  most  inspiring 
books  of  life  I  have  read  for  much  longer 
than  a  year,  is  Marie  SuklolT"s  Life  Story 
of  a  Siheridn  Exile,  just  publishtnl  by  the 
Century  Comf)an.v.  For  those  who  are  fat- 
uously congi'iitulatiiig  themselves  that 
"Russia  is  not  so  bad  after  all,"  merely  be- 
cause Russia  is  on  their  side  of  a  dog-light, 
this  book  will  be  instructive.  And  for  those 
who  are  sorrowful  that  so  much  heroism 
is  being  thrown  away  in  Europe  for  no 
great  end,  it  will  be  a  profound  .ioy  and 
solace  to  read  this  story  of  heroic  devotion 
to  the  highest  hopes  of  man. 

■\T       V    1    n-i  Max  Eastman 

iSeio  York  City 

The  author  of  The  Stolen  Story  and 
other  stories  almost  as  good,  gives 
credit  to  the  book  which  changed  him 
from  a  passive  believer  in  woman  suf- 
frage to  an  advocate  of  it: 

Until  this  cataclysmic  war  arrived  and 
upset  all  relative  values  as  a  tornado  up- 
sets cities,  the  book  to  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  me  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  as  I  recall  it  now,  was  .-1  General 
Survey  of  the  Woman  Movement  by  Rosa 
Meyreder,  the  by  this  time  it  has  sunk  so 
far  into  the  background  of  my  cogitations 
that  I  am  not  sure  even  of  the  title  or  the 
spelling  of  the  autluu-'s  name.  It  seemed  to 
me  when  I  read  it  a  most  important  work, 
scholarly,  comprehensive  and  rofreshiugl.y 
detached  in  its  ctilm,  philosophic  "survey" 
of  the  moveiuent.  the  only  really  big  book 
on  the  sub'ect  yet  written,  by  man  or 
woman.  Tho  a  sutTragist  of  long  standing 
and  an  amiable  believer  in  the  movement. 
I  was  made  to  realize  for  the  first  time  its 
stupendous  siguilicauce.  not  merely  tv> 
women,  but  to  men  and  to  civilization. 

Then  suddenly  the  war  broke  and  now 
it  does  not  seem  to  matter  very  mtich.  Such 
problems  tire  for  times  of  peace,  anil  it 
seems  impertinent  to  read  or  write  or  think 
about  them  now.  Uernhardi  and  Craud»  are 
on  my  table.  I  hine  sampled  eai-h.  but  have 
finished  neither.  It  t.-ikes  all  the  time  I  can 
spare  and  more  to  read  the  war  articles. 
.Iks.sk  L\i\cii  Wn.iiAMS 

Xeic    York   City 
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PEBBLES 

Alas !  how  scxin  do  Przemysl's  glories 
fade  before  the  rising  star  of  Schtschuts- 
chjn  I — Xew  York  World. 

It  may  be  time  for  the  Balkan  States  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  alleged 
outrages  in  Europe. — Springfield  Republi- 
can. 

The  movements  of  war  correspondents  in 
the  field  make  mighty  interesting  reading, 
if  you  are  interested  in  the  movements  of 
war  correspondents  in  the  field. — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

According  to  headline  strategy,  an  enemy 
is  first  crushed,  then  he  is  completely  sur- 
rounded, then  his  line  of  retreat  is  cut  off, 
then  his  advance  is  definitely  checked. — 
Xeic  York  Evening  Post. 

Don't  make  fun  of  Russian  names  until 
you  are  sure  of  Arkansas  and  Illinois. — 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Reports  indicate  General  Demand  is  out- 
flanking General  Supply. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

First  Father — What?  Your  son  is  an 
undertaker?  Why,  I  thought  you  said  he 
was  a  doctor. 

Second  Paternal  Relative — No ;  I  said 
that  he  followed  the  medical  profession. — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Editor's  Daughter— No.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, I  can  never  be  yours — but  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  man  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  is  lacking  in  merit.  Any  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons  may  render  you  unsuited 
to  my  present  uses. — Life. 

"Spell  your  name  I"  said  the  clerk 
sharply. 

The  witness  began :  "O.  double  T,  I, 
double  U.  E,  double  L,  double " 

•'Wait  I"  ordered  the  clerk ;  "begin 
again  '." 

The  witness  repeatefl :  "O,  double  T,  I. 
double  U,  E,  double  L,  double  U,  double 
O " 

"Your  Honor  I"  roared  the  clerk,  "I  beg 
that  this  man  be  committed  for  contempt 
of  court  I" 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the   iudge. 

"Mv  name,  vour  Honor  is  Ottiwell  Wood, 
and  r  spell  itV>,  double  T.  I,  double  U,  E, 
double  ly.  double  U,  double  O,  D." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

VIEI5ECKLE.SSNES.S  ;    OR    POETRY   O.V    THE 

nissfXTi.Nc;  table 

Attention,  class  I  We  will  now  read  and 
discuss    George    Sylvester    Viereck'8    poem, 
"Huerta." 
A  man  of  destiny.  A  sword. 

No  old  maids'  morals  dulled  his  aim. 
He  nailed   thf  r-h'-iit   upon   the  board. 

Then,  stolid   Indian.  <\\\\t  the  game. 
Nursed  in  nif-n's  blood  by  iron  years, 

Tho  red  his  hands,  tlio  short  his  Ki)an. 
We   raise  our  glans   in   silence:    Here's 

No   text-lKK<k   pedant,   but   a   man. 

— The  International. 

First,  define  the  scntitnental  phrase,  "a 
man  of  <l<-stiny."  Tli<-ri.  cxphiiii  how  a  four- 
flunh'T  like  N'iftoriano  got  info  that  r-lass. 
Take  the  passage:  "A  sword.  \o  old  mai<ls' 
morals  diilh-d  hi«  aim."  What  is  an  aim? 
How  coiiM  if  \,f  <lull<-d,  even  by  oM  rnaids' 
morals?  Incidentally,  d'x-s  f»ne  "aim"  a 
KWord?  Now  the  jiasMage  :  "He  nailed  the 
cheat  iip<»n  the  board."  What  happened- 
did  he  nail  the  cheater,  or  the  che;itiiit; 
cardu,  or  the  act  of  cfieafiug  in  the  al)- 
.  dtracf ?  Why?  "Then,  stolirl  Indian,  <)nif 
the  game."  I)oei<  it  take  a  stolid  Indian  to 
niiit  n  game?  How  doeM  ;i  Mfoli'l  Indian  dif- 
fer fr'>rri  any  other  kind  of  (piitter?  I'.'irse  : 
"Niir*<'d  in  nien'M  Mf^id  by  iron  years,  tho 
red  hi«  hand*,  tho  xhort  his  span."  I'}x|il:iiri 
the  menning  of  the  two  "thos."  What  kind 
of  iiiir«e  i\t,«-H  an  iron  yejir  make?  "We  raise 
tniT  gla**  in  silenee."  Where  {m  the  silen/-e? 
"Here'x,"  I»«H'S  the  p<i«'t  inr-an  "here'ti  to," 
or  "here  iw"?  Illustrate  the  nienning  of 
"texllKxik  \<fi\»u\"  bv  contrast  as  "»lane- 
ingpiirnii  (ie»|iifit."  Note  the  originality  of 
the  finni  pliraoe  itn  ufark  simplicity,  Its 
f|ii' tt'liiiri   grandeur:   "but   n   rnan"  I 

That  will  do  for  t'HJay,  Vnmn  out  without 
rr/»wding.  Thiiril"" '       \'fii    York   TriliHiif 


^yippleioris  J^etofesf  Ttiblications 

A.  Superb  Holiday  Gift   "BooK 

Washington 

The  MolII  of  Action. 

Text  by    Frederick  Trevor  Hill 
Pictures  in  Color  by  Job  (J.  O.  De  Breville) 

A  splendid  holiday  biography  of 
George  Washington,  the  Father 
of  Our  Country,  by  the  well 
known  American  historian,  superbly  illustrated  by  the  famous  French 
artist,  Comte  Onfroy  de  Breville.  known  to  art  lovers  the  world 
over  as  JOB.  There" are  forty-eight  full  page  pictures  (including  sev- 
eral double-page  pictures),  printed  in  the  French  style  without  mar- 
gins, and  reproduced  in  five  colors.  Altogether  the  volume  is  the 
most  attractive  and  probably  the  most  interesting  and  authoritative 
pictorial  life  of   Washington  which  has  been  made. 

Handsomely  bound  in  green  and  gold.      Quarto.     Boxed.     $5.00  net 

Two  Elxquisite  Christmas  Stories 

By  Robert  W.  Chambers 

Two  delightful  Christmas  stories  written  by 
America's  most  popular  story-teller,  and  illus- 
trated with  delicate  full-page  drawings  by  Henry 
Hutt.  Each  is  daintily  bound  in  green  silk  cloth 
and  encased  in  a  handsome  holiday  gift  box. 
$2.oo  net  for  the  set.  These  stories  have  been 
specially  written  for  this  purpose.  Neither  has 
previously  appeared  in  print  in  any  form,  ' 

Anne's  Bridge 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  who  has  been  unjustly 
imprisoned.      .After  lier  release  she  goes  tf)  begin  lier  life 
over  again  amid  the  wliolesome  joyous  atmosphere  of  tlie 
great  north  woods.     Here  she  finds  happiness  at  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Between  Friends 

TIic  romance  of  a  great  sculptor  who  permits  himself  to  judge  the  world 
through  "green  glasses"  because  a  friend  has  wronged  him.  He  plans  a  hateful 
revenge,  but  the  joy  of  the  Ciiristmas  season  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
world  just  as  he  is  about  to  strike.  He  finds  himself  swayed  by  its  influence, 
and  goes  out  into  the  world  tf)  forgive  and  to  1)0  forgixcn. 
Sold  only  as  a  set.     Boxed.     $2.00  net 


fiebu  Ficlion 

ANNE  FEVERSHAM 

By  J.  C.  Snaith 

A  fl.'ilnty  rDni.'ince  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  by  the  author  of  "Aramiiita." 
$1.35   net. 

ACHIEVEMENT 

By  E.  Temple  Thuriton 

A  strong  story  of  a  woman's  influ- 
ence in  the  life  of  an  artist,  $i..15 
net. 

SELINA 

By  George  Madden  Martin 

The  stdry  of  a  Kravi-  little  (ji'l  i'l 
the  liiisincBs  worhl,  by  the  aiillior  of 
"Krnniv   I,oit."   Ilbislratod.    $1.(0  net. 

KENT  KNOWLES  "QUAHAUG" 
By  Joieph  C,  Lincoln 

The  love  «fory  of  a  very  rpiiet  ynwuy, 

m:i,,        IlliKtr  itf'l.       *'.'■     xrl. 


General 

INSURGENT  MEXICO 
By  John  Reed 

Tin's  is  ll;'-  liuc  story  of  tlie  Mexico 
of  today  by  the  well-known  war  cor- 
responilcnt,     $i..=;o  net. 

AMERICANS  AND  THE  BRITONS 

By  Frederic  C.  DeSumichrast 

Disciissini;  llic  (lifliTfiiics  lirtwi'i'ii 
tlie  Anu-ric.in  and  the  Hritisli  social 
order,  Kdncation,  Foreign  Relations, 
ell-.       $1.75    net. 

ALBANIA 

By  Wadham  Peacock 

An  iiiforniiuK  volume  on  a  Iittl<' 
known  country  that  is  rapiilly  br- 
coiiiinK  one  of  tho  most  important  in 
llic   Kuroi)c;in   situation.      $-2, .so   net. 

FORTY  YEARS  OF  IT 
By  Brand  Whitlock 

The  aulobioKraphy  of  the  present 
Minister  to  lielKium;  the  center  of 
the   KreatesI    war   IraRedies  tl.e   world 

hl^     rV»T     I-  Mo'A'tl,         "^  I  .  ^M     iH'l , 
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BOOKS  OF  TIMELY  INTEREST 

The  Development  of   Modern  Europe 

By   Jdiiie*    Harvey   Kobiii*uii  und  Charles   A.    Beard 
Voiuiiie  1.       The   Eiyhteenth   Century:  I'hc  f'rench   Kevulution   And  the   Napoleonic 

Period $1.50 

Volume  11.     Europe  aince  the  Congre»»  of  Vienna    .....  1.60 

One  of  tlic  best-kiu)vvii  ami  must  satisfaLtury  ireatniciUs  of  modern  Kuro- 
iii  history  available  fur  American  readers.  Il  traces  ilie  development  and 
.i.vvtli  of  the  states  of  modern  luirope  in  a  narrative  in  wiiicli  accnracy,  inter- 
est, and  a  just  and  discriminating  sense  of  historical  values  are  notable  features. 
I'erusal,  of  these  volumes  prepares  the  rea<ler  for  active  appreciation  of  the 
causes  and  results — whatever  the  latter  may  be — of  the  present  conllict  in  Europe. 

Readings   in   Modern  European  History 

By  James   Uarvey  Robinson  and  Charles  A.   Beard 
Volume  1     .         .         .         .         $1.40  Volume  11     ...         .         $1.50 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  sources  to  illustrate  the  important  political, 
social,  and  economic  phases  of  F.uropean  iiistory  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
The  utterances  of  Bismarck,  (iarihaldi,  (ihnUtone,  Ciiamberlain,  Karl  Marx, 
Voltaire,  and  Mill  are  representative  oi  the  contents,  while  ((notations  from 
state  papers  and  speeches  and  from  newspapers  are  abundant.  The  volumes 
correspond  in  organization  to  the  authors'  "Development  of  Modern  Europe." 
and  with  it  furnish  a  detailed  and  colorful  picture  of  European  history  as  it 
appeared  to  those  who  had  a  hand  in  the  making. 

Part  II,  $1.50 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson  and  Charles  A.   Beard 

A  condensation  for  briefer  reading  of  tiie  authors'  two-volume  "Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Europe."  Tliis  l)ook  contains  in  its  final  chapter  the  most 
complete  and  illuminating  account  of  European  developments  since  iQOo  to  be 
found  in  any  single-volume  liistury  of  the  period. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
Europe — Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies        80  cents 

By  NelHe  B.  Allen 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  various  European  peoples. 
The  book  will  prove  of  especial  interest  to  the  child  at  the  present  time  because 
it  pictures  for  him  the  cu^oms  and  manner  of  living  not  only  of  the  larger 
nations  now  engaged  in  war  but  of  the  lesser  known  countries  like  Belgium 
and  Servia.     The  book  is  profusely  illustrated   from  photographs. 

The  Friendship  of  Nations      ....         60  cents 

By  Lucile  Gulliver 

What  the  great  European  struggle  must  mean  to  the  whole  world  the  child 
who  reads  this  little  book  will  realize.  In  it  the  author  has  treated  history  as 
the  record  of  the  progress  of  peace,  and  her  story  is  full  of  interest,  color,  and 
individuality. 

Heroes  of  Everyday  Life         ....         40  cenjts 

By  Fanny  E.  Coe 

The  virtues  of  everyday  heroism  dramatically  empliasized  by  true  stories 
of  the  bravery  of  firemen,  engineers,  divers,  miners,  and  telegraph  operators. 
The  stories  are  told  by  such  writers  as  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
and  show  that  the  heroisms  of  peace  can  be  of  even  finer  fibre  than  the  heroisms 
of  war. 
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The  Standard  Bible  for  the  English  Speaking   World  " 


THE  AMERICAN 


Edited  by  the 

American  Revision 

Committee 


STANDARD  BIBLE 

The  most  correct  translation  by  the  largest  body  of 
the  most  eminent  Christian  scholars,  from  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  making  it  the  best  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ever  produced. 

1.200  COPIES  AVERE   RECENTLY  PLACED  IN  ONE  CHURCH  IN  CHICAGO 
Over  200  styles.  Prices  fromSS  Centsup.  For  Sale  by  Ml  Booksellers.  Send  for  Booklet, 
"  The  Wonderful  Story  of  how  the  Bible  came  down  through  the  Ages 
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T  11  E    L  1':  A  G  U  E    0  1^^ 
PEACE 

FURTHER       COMMENT       ON       THE 

PROPOSAL      OK      THE      EDITOR      OE 

TIIK   INDEPENDENT 


In  the  iHHue  of  The  Independent  of 
September  2H,  Mr.  Hatnilton  Holt  con- 
tributed an  article  entitled  "The  Way 
to  Ditiurni:  A  Practical  Proponal,"  in 
wliich  it  wan  auggcHted  that  when  the 
(heat  War  i«  over  those  nationn  -who 
are  ready  to  dinar m  nhould  form  a 
League  of  Peace  and  reduce  their  ur- 
inaiuents  on  a  pro  rata  scale  until  the 
combined  force  of  the  League  slightly 
exceeds  the  force  of  the  most  heavili) 
armed  nation  outside  the  League.  This 
proposal  has  excited  widespread  in- 
terest both  here  and  abroad.  The  main 
idea  has  already  been  endorsed  in  our 
columns  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Profes- 
sor John  Basset t  Moore,  Richard  Olney, 
Tlieodore  Marburg  and  David  Starr 
Jordan.  This  week  we  print  further 
comment  on  the  proposal  from  a  feiv 
of  our  friends  who  have  written  us  and 
a  few  of  our  contemporaries. — The  Ed- 
itor. 

JAMES  GROVER  McDONALD 
Assistant  Professor  of  European  His- 
tory, Indiana  University 
May  I  express  to  you  my  complete 
agreement  with  your  argument  in  your 
recent  article,  "The  Way  to  Disarm"? 
The  world  should  be  made  to  see  that 
the  four  steps  in  the  evolution  of  pri- 
vate lavif,  which  have  been  so  well  point- 
ed out  by  Professor  Lawrence,  have  in 
a  rudimentary  manner  been  exactly 
paralleled  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national law.  With  this  parallel  in  mind, 
public  opinion  will  understand  that  in- 
ternational peace  is  not  a  hopeless  ideal, 
but  rather  the  natural  result  of  a  long 
development.  With  this  understanding: 
as  a  basis,  pacifists  should,  following 
your  lead,  boldly  advocate  the  creation 
of  g'overnmental  machinery  which  will 
make  possible  the  enforcement  of  peace 
among-  nations.  Too  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  horrors  of  war, 
too  little  has  been  done  toward  the 
working  out  of  definite  and  tan^'ible  in- 
ternational institutions.  Your  sugges- 
tion for  a  League  of  Peace  is  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  kind  of  construc- 
tive and  positive  suggestion  which  is  so 
badly  needed. 

JOHN  BARRETT 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  discussion  is  so  interesting-  and 
contains  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful thought  that  I  hope  it  will  meet  with 
general  attention  and  possibly  result  in 
something-  good  being  achieved. 

PARK  BENJAMIN 

Author  of  "The  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,"  New  York  City 

Mr.  Holt's  thesis  seems  to  be  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  any  individual 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  should 
wield  a  military  power  oiiual  to  the  ag- 
gregate military  powers  of  at  least  any 
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two  other  members,  and  that  such  pre- 
ponderating' power  should  hereafter  be 
lodged  in  all  the  members  unitedly  or 
in  a  collection  of  as  many  of  them  as 
can  be  got  to  unite.  In  other  words — to 
use  current  Wall  Street  slang — he 
wants  to  "syndicate  the  proposition." 
This  is  certainly  constructive  and 
should  be  the  approved  plan  until  some- 
body can  suggest  something  better. 
From  a  military  viewpoint,  the  syndi- 
cate scheme  would  be  the  most  econom- 
ical of  all,  since  it  would  save  the  mul- 
tiplication of  enormously  expensive  ex- 
periments, repeated  ever  and  over 
again  by  individual  nations,  and  concen- 
trate all  into  a  series  of  crucial  tests 
worked  out  to  the  end.  Things  like  the 
present  battleship,  which  are  not  true 
evolutionary  products  and  which  con- 
tinue only  by  a  sort  of  inertia,  would 
very  speedily  be  improved  out  ,of  exist- 
ence; and  it  would  not  be  necessary,  as 
now,  to  wait  for  a  war  to  find  out  what 
is  an  effective  weapon  and  what  is  not. 

CASPAR  C.  GOODRICH 

Rear    Admiral    United    States    Navy, 
Retired,  Pomfret,  Connecticut 

Some  years  ago,  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  I  advocated  an  In- 
ternational Police,  since  back  of  all 
court  judgments  must  be  the  strong  arm 
of  the  state,  something  now  lacking  at 
The  Hague.  Your  League  of  Peace  of- 
fers a  possible  solution  of  the  problem 
of  how  to  raise  and  maintain  such  an 
International  Police.  I  think  you  will 
find,  in  this  case,  that  "Ce  n'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute."  Let  three,  say, 
of  the  greater  powers  become  charter 
members  and  other  powers,  great  and 
small,  will  hasten  to  join.  Can  you  se- 
cure those  three?  There  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  I  hope  you  can,  for  if  you 
do,  the  trick  will  be  turned. 

GEORGE  PLIMPTON 

President  of  Ginn  &  Company 

New  York  City 
The  League  of  Peace  seems  to  me  an 
excellent  suggestion.  We  must  follow 
the  trend  of  evolution.  The  fact  that 
peace  has  been  secured  within  individ- 
ual countries  warrants  the  belief  that 
the  next  step  will  be  peace  between 
these  countries,  and  the  methods  that 
have  brought  thi.s  internal  peace  mu -t 
be  adopted  to  obtain  international 
peace.  I  do  not  think  you  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  play  in  the  final  solution 
of  the  problr-m.  Our  efforts  will  surely 
l>e  diHinterested. 

WILLIAM  I.  HULL 

Author  of  "The  Two  Hague  Confer- 
ences," Swarthmorc,   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Holt's  article  renders  two  signal 
services  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
problem  of  international  pcaca.  P'irst 
it  e.mj)haHi7j-H  the  fact  of  fundamental 
importance  that  it  is  primarily  a  pollti- 
caJ.  problem,  namely,  the  organization 
of  a  world  fed»Tation  and  the  .substitu- 
tion of  law  for  f'irrc.  Second — it  em- 
phsiHi7A:n  the  competitive  increase  of 
armaments  as  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  the  pre«<'nt  war,  and  proposes  a  con- 
«rp.U;  method  of  reducing  national  ar- 
maments U>  a  minimum. 

As  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of 


WORTH  WHILE  READING 


By  the  author  of  "The  Happy  Warrior" 

The  Clean  Heart 

By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 

The  author's  finest  achievement,  a  most  appeal- 
ing story  with  the  happy  ending  which  "The 
Happy  Warrior"  lacked.    $1.35  net. 

The  Story  of  Dartmouth 

By  Wilder  Dwight  Quint 

A  careful  review  in  word  and  picture  of  New 
England's  famous  college.  With  16  pictures  by 
Seaford.    8vo.     Boxed.    $2.00  net. 

Social  Life  in  Old  New 
England 

By  Mary  CaroHne  Crawford 

A  vivid  picture  of  life  in   New   England   from  the  time  of  the   Pilgrims   to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     Illustrated.    8vo.     Boxed.    $2.50  net. 

Big  Tremaine 

By  Marie  Van  Vorst 

A  truly  big  American  novel  in  a  Virginian  setting  whose 
kc\  note  is  self-sacrifice.     $1.35"  net. 

Rambles  Around  Old  Boston 

By  Edwin  M.  Bacon 

-A   rare  volume,  enlivened   with  24  illustrations  in  tint  by 
Lester  G.  Hornby.     8vo.     Boxed.     $3.50  net. 

Historic  Homes  of  New  England 

By  Mary  H.  Northend 

A   fascinating  book  of  beautiful  pictures  and  sympatlietic  text.     Over   150  half- 
tones.    Rojal  8vo.     Boxed.     $5.00. 

How  to  Live  Quietly        Major  Prophets  of  To-day 


By  Annie  Payson  Call 

A  companion  hook  to  "Power  Tliroiigli 
Rcijose,"  containing  most  mature  advice 
to  the  nervous  men  and  women.  $1.00 
net. 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

The  pliilosopliy  of  Rergson,  Maeter- 
linck, Haeckcl  and  others  condensed  and 
made  clear  for  the  average  reader.  With 
portrait.    $1.50  net. 


Those  Who  Have  Come  Back 

By  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 

True  stories  of  criminals,  victims  of  drugs,  of  social 
crimes,  etc.,  who  have  worked  out  their  own  salvation,  llhis- 
tratcfl.     i2rno.     $i.3.<;  net. 

Little  Women  Letters  From  the 
House  of  Alcott 

Selected  by  Jessie  Bonstelle  and  Marian  DeForest 

A  work  of  great  iinman  interest  throwing  light  on  tlie  in- 
side aff.-iirs  of  the    \l<-.,i)    I  .,tn<-.     \\'it!i   jjortraits,  etc.,  $1.25 


IK't. 


The  Charm  of  Scandinavia 


By  Francis  E.  Clark 

A  d'-liglitfiil  tra\cl  liook    full  of  the  history,  sports,   ff)lklorc,  ,iiid  description  of 
the  S(;indiii;iviair;.      I!ln.lr;it<  .1.     Kvo.     Sj^oiicI.     fOcl.   v) 
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THE  WllOLt  FAMILY  ENJOYS  USING 

EVERYMAN'S    ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

UP-TO-DATE,  COMPLETE  AND  RELIABLE 

Where  this  compact,  convenient  set  of 
books  is  highly  appreciated  and  used 

It  aiisivers  the  children's  myriad  questions. 
It  increases  the  Interest  ot  the  dally  paper. 
It  lightens  the  %vork  of  school  and  college. 
It   keeps  the  mother  In  touch  ivlth  the  young  folks* 
studies,  and  alive  to  Interests  world-wide. 


Kvei  yiiiiin'b  Encyclopaedia  is  strongly 
and  uniformly  bound,  as  befits  books 
to  be  in  constant  use.  The  two  rein- 
lurced  bindings,  cloth  and  quarter  pig- 
skin, are  exceptionally  durable  in  any 
climate.  The  entire  work  can  be  placed 
in  a  foot  ot  shelf-room. 


You  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of 
these  six  million  words  of  essential 
facts,  which  you  can  make  the  basis  (-f 
a  rounded  education,  or  to  which  ycu 
can  turn  at  a  moment's  notice  for  a 
compact,  convenient  statement  of  pre- 
cisely the  information  you  need. 


AND  THE  SET  (kVx  tli)  COSTS  ONLY 


$6  ^•"••^ 


Binding 


^C   Cloih 


Reinforced 


$10  >^«^««»'«'^ 


Binding 
SEND  FOR  A  FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


(g-lO  Quarter 
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NOTABLE  NEW  BUTTON  BOOKS 
GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND.    By  J.  A.  Cramb  M  $1.00 

Introdiictiun  by  the  Hon  JOSKl'H  H.  CHOATK. 

Mi)St    important    ot    all    books    on    the    causes   of  the  war. 

THE  GERMAN  ENIGMA.    By  Georges  Bourdon    Nel  $1.50 

A    I'rcncli    c.litor's   interviews   witli    (lerinan    leailers. 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY  Net  $1.25 

Sir    IIAIsl\\'    J(  )1 1  .\ST(  )N"S    clear    aromnt    of  the   internal  conditions  and  foreign   policies 
ol    the    I'ouer'-    111    M)i  i. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION  Net  $2.50 

Mr.  JAMES  D.WKXPt  )KT  WII  ELPLEY'S    essay?   on    the   influence   of    the   Unite«4    States 
Through    trade   ami    iiiiinigration. 

ISABELLA  D'ESTE  New  edition.    2  vols.    Net  $6.00 

By   Julia   Cartwright    (Mrs.    Ady).       A  brilliant,  colorful   study  of  the  Renaissance. 

THE  AWAKENING.    By  Henry  Bordeaux  Net  $1.35 

I  ransl.itcil    fnitn   the   <)5lh    I'rench   edition   ot    tins    powerful    novel    by    the    author    of    "The 
l-"ear  of   Living." 

THE  EGO  BOOK.    By  Vance  Thompson  Net  $1.00 

t  Ml    imling    ami    ^ir'rdiiig   one's    personality. 

TALES  OF  THE  TRAIL.    By  James  W.  Foley         Net  $1.35 

W  oteru    verses   l.y   the   author   of   "Bo>s   .imi    <iirh\" 

MEATLESS  COOKERY.    By  Maria  Mel.  Gillmore  Net  $2.00 

A    book   of   recipes    for   those   who   seek   full    nutrition    without    using    meat.       With    charts. 


Published 
by 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.       S?i^"?oVk 


REAL   ESTATE 


California  Orange  Grove 

$50,000.  Very  best;  neviT  frozen;  trees  twonty- 
two  years  old;  beautifully  Ideated  near  town  and 
gcxxl  roads;  average  net  profit  for  past  four  years 
12%  on  price  asked;  crop  .on  trees  for  lOl.'i  prom- 
ises to  lie  the  best  the  grove  lias  ever  prodiieed. 
Ideally  located  for  health  and  pleasure.  I  offer 
this  property  on  its  merits,  .\ddress  CF.ORCE  R. 
STEWART.    388   So.    Lalse    Ave.,    Pasadena,    Calif. 


FINE  "WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  sale  of  nil  sizes 
and  prices.  They  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soil  is  very  productive, 
and  the  crops  are  always  sure,  as  the  rainfall  is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
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the  plan  su^:{>:e.ste(l  by  him,  I  would  ui^e 
that  the  League  shall  be  aj^ieed  upon 
by  all  of  the  nations  of  the  third  Ha^^ue 
("onference  and  shall  k"  ''ito  effect  when 
latitied  by  thiee-fouiths  of  the  K<»vern- 
iiients  represented  at  that  conference. 
This  amendment  would  be  in  line  with 
the  precedent  set  in  the  adoption  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  would 
have  the  j'reat  advantage  of  bein^  based 
upon  the  twentieth  century  principle  of 
a  world-wide  agreement  and  not  upon 
the  principle  of  partial  alliances  which 
has  caused  so  much  trouble  in  the  past 
and  which  is  the  other  prime  cause  (to- 
gether with  the  competitive  increase  in 
armaments)  of  the  present  war. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES 

Editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

I  have  read  with  interest,  sympathy 
and  approval  your  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional League  of  Peace. 

WILLIAM  J.  SCHIEFFELIN 

President  of  the  Citizens  Union  of 
New  York  City 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article 
"The  Way  to  Disarm."  I  inclose  a  copy 
of  a  plan  for  preserving  peace  which 
I  drew  up  two  weeks  ag'o.  Appropria- 
tions for  armaments  are  voted  thru  fear 
of  attack  and  as  an  insurance  against 
aj^ffression.  To  prevent  this  fear  and  to 
.secure  lasting-  peace  will  require  an  in- 
ternational, proportionately  representa- 
tive tribunal,  having:  dominant  power. 
To  provide  the  force  required  each  na- 
tion should  be  taxed  an  amount  equal 
to  its  expenditure  for  armamentfi  and 
should  transfer  to  the  tribunal  half  of 
its  naval  streng-th  and  munitions  of 
war.  This  would  provide  and  maintain 
an  international  police  as  strong-  as  the 
total  fighting  force  of  all  the  nations. 
The  nations  would  soon  reduce  their  ap- 
propriations to  a  minimum  and  a  mod- 
erate international  force  would  remain. 

The  policy  of  requiring  the  nations  to 
offset  their  menace  of  war  would  act  as 
an  automatic  check  on  armaments, 
neutralizing-  the  danger  by  providing 
the  antidote. 

L.  A.  GAVER 

Los  Angeles,  California 

In  addition  to  the  five  articles  of  the 
constitution  suggested  in  your  article, 
"The  Way  to  Disarm,"  so  ably  present- 
ed in  The  Independent  of  September  28, 
I  want  to  suggest  a  sixth,  in  substance 
as  follows:  Commercial  boycott  by  all 
the  countries  joined  in  the  Peace  League 
against  any  country,  whether  a  party  to 
the  League  or  not,  that  is  tindetiiably 
preparing  for  war  against  any  other 
civilized  nation. 

WILLIAM  H.  SHORT 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  Peace 
Society,  New  York  City 

I  believe  that  your  article  will  attract 
widespread  and  favorable  attention.  In 
those  far  off  times  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War  in  August,  1914 — far 
off  as  measured  by  the  movement  of 
thought  on  international  affairs — we 
were  told  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  governing-  classes  of  Euiope,  that 
such  things  as  your  article  contains 
must  not  be  said.  Wo  were  assured  thnt 
the  nations  of   Kui-ope  woi-o  cont rolled 
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by  governing  castes  which  did  not  want 
to  hand  over  any  of  their  prerogatives 
to  an  international  government.  We 
were  asked  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  eyes 
of  our  seers  and  to  curb  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  orators.  We  were  assured  that 
the  unwillingness  of  Europe  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  third  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference take  place  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  offended  and  had 
taken  fright  at  the  rash  suggestions 
which  had  come  to  them  from  America 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
world  federation  for  peace.  The  diplo- 
mats were,  no  doubt,  right  at  that  time. 
A  new  situation,  however,  now  exists, 
or  will  exist  before  the  end  of  this  awful 
war,  in  which  projects  hitherto  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment  may  prove  to 
be  within  the  realm  of  practical  pol- 
itics. We  are,  therefore,  permitted  to 
hope  that  at  no  distant  day  the  nations 
may  be  ready  to  adopt  the  simple,  prac- 
tical and  altogether  desirable  plan  you 
propose  for  guaranteeing  the  posses- 
sions and  the  rights  of  the  justice-lov- 
ing nations  by  means  of  a  non-burden- 
some, non-militaristic,  international  po- 
lice. 

JOHN  L.  HARRIS 

President  of  Board  of  Education 
Kelso,  Washington 

The  able  and  timely  editorial,  "The 
Way  to  Disarm,"  has  given  new  vigor 
to  the  peace  movement  and  has  again 
aroused  to  action  many  discouraged 
peace  advocates. 

Topeka  State  Journal 

The  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Holt  is  a 
di.stinctive  and  definite  one,  where  gen- 
eralities have  been  the  order  before, 
and  one  that  merits  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  peace  protagonists.  He 
has  done  a  valuable  service  in  its  pre.s- 
entation. 

New  York  Evening  Post 

That  the  world  should  go  on,  after 
the  appalling  experiences  which  it  is 
now  undergoing,  upon  the  old  basis  of 
mere  blind  competition  in  preparedness 
for  general  destruction,  is  a  prospect  to 
which  no  thinking  mind  can  reconcile 
itself.  When  the  bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tion come  to  an  end,  the  best  thought 
in  every  nation  must  be  centered  upon 
the  possibilities  of  remedy.  And  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  will  be  along 
«ome  such  line.s  as  those  indicated  by 
Mr.  Holt  that  the  remedy  will  be  .sought. 

Buffalo  Journal 

Holt's  firm  principle  is  that  the  na- 
tions shall  "mutually  agree"  to  respect 
the  territory  and  sovereignty  of  each 
other,  but  Ciermany,  France  and  Cireat 
Britain  are  fighting  today  on  the  terri- 
tfiry  of  Tielgium  which  all  three  were 
pledged  to  respect. 

What  the  world  needs  is  something 
tft  make  the  word  of  (-very  nation  un- 
breakable. When  the  world  discovers 
that  it  will  have  the  confidence  in  un- 
armed safety  that  will  permit  and  may 
bring  about  disarmament. 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

So  doubt,  like  the  federation  of  the 
colon ie«  that  shaped  the  first  compact 
under   which   the    United   States   began 
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national  i-xi.stence,  the  loosenes.s  of  such 
a  league  vvoiilil  in  time  force  action  that 
would  insure  a  more  closely  knit  world- 
Ktute  pletlKetl  to  peac'e.  The  point  to  be 
noted  now  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war,  statesmen  and  publicists  in 
all  countries  bej^in  to  talk  about  the  eiul 
of  militarism  and  about  makint^'  a  peace 
for  peace's  sake,  and  on  a  basis  that  will 
make  another  K't^^it  martial  conflict  im- 
[lossible.  An  alliance  to  conserve  world 
stability,  commercial  prosperity  ami  na- 
tional fraternity  comes  to  be  talked  of 
as  the  successor  of  recent  triple  alli- 
ances and  ententes.  Mr.  Molt  is  usinf^ 
his  liberty  as  a  thinker  to  K«t  his  plan 
before  the  public;  and  for  his  enterprise 
and  zeal  deserves  praise. 

St.  Joseph  News 

In  The  Independent,  Hamilton  Holt 
has  a  suy-jjestion  for  establishinf":  per- 
manent peace  after  the  present  Euro- 
pean war  shall  have  been  ended. 

One  is  reminded  of  Tennyson's  dream 
in  Locksley  Hall  of 

The  piii'liiiiiicnt  of  man. 
The  fcdcnitiuii  of  tlie  world. 

However,  it  is  of  dreams  that  all 
progress  comes  and  who  can  say  that 
the  "Leaprue  of  Peace"  may  not  come  to 
pass  some  day.  That  it  may,  and  soon, 
is  the  prayer  of  all  Americans. 

New  York  Globe 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, prominent  in  the  peace  move- 
ment, has  put  forward  for  discussion  a 
plan  looking:  to  a  Leag'ue  of  Peace  that 
will  be  strong^  enough  to  impose  peace 
on  the  world. 

.  .  .  This  country  has  held  aloof 
from  what  Washington  called  foreign 
entanglements.  The  Washington  policy 
has  been  amply  vindicated.  But  the  time 
has  arrived,  if  we  are  to  have  peace  our- 
selves and  escape  injuries  flowing  from 
fighting  elsewhere,  when  this  country 
must  go  into  an  organization  for  peace. 

Pittsburgh  Post 

In  the  current  number  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, Hamilton  Holt  has  an  article 
entitled,  "How  to  Disarm."  It  is  worth 
serious  attention  now,  and  the  time  may 
arrive,  after  this  war's  grand  settle- 
ment day,  "when  the  nations  will  be 
eager  to  accept  in  principle  the  ideas 
he  advances. 

Kansas  City  Star 

Doubtless  Mr.  Holt's  suggestion  will 
be  dismissed  as  "impractical"  by  many 
European  statesmen — perhaps  by  most 
of  them.  But  is  there  anything  less 
"practical"  than  the  work  of  the  "prac- 
tical" statesmen  which  has  resulted  in 
the  catastrophe  of  the  present  war? 

Chatanooga  News 

For  a  group  of  nations  to  combine, 
as  Mr.  Holt  proposes,  to  force  other  na- 
tions to  be  peaceful,  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  movement  which  the  United 
States  is  now  leading — the  movement 
for  world  peace  thru  the  education  of 
the  world  in  the  futility  of  war  and  in 
the  profits  of  peace.  The  world  will 
never  consent  to  be  forced  into  peace. 
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Only    wise    teaching    and    sympathetic 
leadership  will  do  away  with  war. 

Army  and  Navy  Journal 

Proceeding  from  certain  false  prem- 
ises Mr.  Holt  naturally  reaches  mistak- 
en conclusions  and  his  scheme  seems  to 
us  to  go  to  the  very  limit  of  imprac- 
ticability. 

Syracuse  Herald 

If  Mr.  Holt's  imaginary  League  of 
Peace  had  existed  three  months  ago,  and 
had  embraced  m  its  membership  all  the 
European  powers,  or  the  powers  out- 
side of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  war 
would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

Wilmington  Every  Evening 

Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  the  able  editor  of 
The  Independent,  offers  to  the  public  a 
proposition  of  disarmament,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  abandonment  of  wars  between 
nations. 

Why  not?  It  is  evident  from  the 
bloody  experiences  that  Europe  has  un- 
dergone during  the  past  few  years  and 
is  still  groaning  under,  that  modern 
war  is  a  great  slaughter,  a  tremendous 
destruction  of  property.  It  is  admitted, 
also,  that  nations  may,  if  they  will,  get 
along  without  resort  to  the  arbitrament 
of  cruel  war. 

Milwaukee  Journal 

When  Mr.  Holt  or  any  other  man  pro- 
poses a  plan  for  insuring  world  peace, 
he  takes  it  out  of  the  realm  of  visions 
for  the  future  and  puts  it  up  to  us  now 
as  our  responsibility.  And  history  shows 
us  that  once  such  a  question  is  really 
raised  it  does  not  down  until  it  is  set- 
tled and  settled  rightly. 

Concord  Monitor 

In  the  American  colonies  Mr.  Holt 
finds  the  prototype  of  such  a  league. 
He  does  not  see  why  President  Wilson 
might  not  do,  on  a  world  scale,  what 
Washington  did  on  a  smaller  scale.  An- 
alogies are  never  perfect.  We  had  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  long  after  Wa.sh- 
ington  had  died.  And  we  have  had  con- 
tinuously a  .Supreme  Court  to  perform 
a  service  which  is  not  covered  in  the 
Holt  I>eague  of  Nations  plan,  and  with 
an  adequate  force  at  its  disposal,  for 
which  he  offers  no  parallel. 


THE   OTHER   FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 

WAR 
Iriifti  Thi-  fnfU'[»<fi(J<iit.  S<,v(iii\n-r  17.  1870 
The  capitulation  of  .Metz  and  the  sur- 
render of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  Holdiers  would  be  one  of  the 
most  striking  events  in  hi.story  had  it 
not  U;en  preceded  by  Sedan  and  Stras- 
bourg. This  oomplete:-;  thf  captivity  of 
nearly  the  entire  military  f^rce  of 
France-  excepting  what  has  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle  with  which  Rona- 
purU:  fw;t  out  on  his  promenade  through 
('(■rmHny  to  fierlin.  fn  all  the  warn  re- 
corded in  hiHtory  which,  unhappily, 
hftH  not  much  elwe  to  record  then-  nev- 
*T  has  \>4-fn  an  instance  of  Huch  a  com- 
plete; annihilation  of  the  whole  of  the 
regular  army  of  a  great  nation  nince 
the  invention  of  standing  armien. 


Books  of  Unusual  Value 

Go  with  Dr.  Covert 

INTO  THE 

Heart  of  the  Mountain  Woods 

He  makes  his  readers  eager  to  go  to  the 
North  Woods  where  he  has  used  his  ears  and  eyes 
to  such  good  advantage ;  and  satisfies  the  iiungcr 
of  those  wlio  long  for  touch  wilii  tlie  wild  woods 
yet  are  unable  to  make  the  journey  except  by  the 
aid  of  one  who  possesses  the  wonderful  power  to 
portray  nature,  as  in  this,  his  latest  book. 

Wild  Woods  and  Waterways 

By  Winiam  ChzJmers  Covert 

Author  of  "Glory  of  the  Pines"         Illustrated,  $1.50  net 

The  little  stream,  with  its  gentle  and  artistic 
accompaniments,  is  a  kind  of  microscopic  master- 
piece that  while  inviting  our  closest  scrutiny,  defies 
it.  It  presents  us  an  alluring  invitation  to  fellow- 
ship, all  the  while  beguiling  us  with  a  beauty  that 
is  born  of  mystery  and  silence.  The  nerves  of  a 
tired  man  *****  will  find  more  recreating 
rest  in  a  little,  vivacious  stream  that  lures  him 
with  rod  and  creel  down  its  noisy  and  shady 
length,  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  diversions - 
sought  by  the  weary. — William  Chalmers  Covert. 

Living  Bread  from  the  Fourth  Gospel 

By  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  D.D.     $1.25  net 

The  author,  who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation,  has  written  for  his  first  book  a  unique 
devotional  commentary  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  verse  a  day  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  taken  in  order,  appears  upon  each  page.  The  Scripture  text  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  vivid  epigrammatic  and  in  many  cases  original  exegesis,  concluding 
with  a  brief  devotional  application  and  a  prayer.  The  volume  will  be  attractive 
as  a  gift  book. 

The  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church 

By  Robert  H.  Nichols,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

Two  Volumes  $1.00  each  net 

Volume  I. — Ancient  and  Medieval  Christianity     Volume  2. — Modern  ChristianSty 

The  writing  of  tliis  liistory  was  undertaken  at  tlie  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Religious  Education  of  the  General  Asseml)ly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a  presentation  of  Church  history  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  classes  of  young  people  of  high-school  age. 

The  completeness  and  authoritativeness  of  its  treatment  will  commend  the 
volumes   to   individual    readers. 

The  Pew  and  the  Pupil  75c  net 

By  Rev.  R.  P.  D.  Bennett 

Author  of  "What  I  Tell  My  Junior  Congregation" 

Here — in  the  lliouglitful  and  convincing  introductdry  cliaptcrs — Mr.  Bennett 
speaks  of  the  need  of  l)ringing  the  pupil  into  tiie  church,  and  tiien — in  thirty  or 
more  simple  and  suggestive  oltject-scrmons  for  children — he  shows  how  he  talks 
to  the  children  of  his  own  church. 

By-Products  of  the  Rural  Sunday  School  60c  net 

By  John  M.  Somerndike 

Viewing  the  Sunday  school  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  building 
of  Ciiristian  character,  this  narrative  calls  for  a  recognition  of  the  far-reacliing 
innuencc  and  results  of  tliis  work.  .Scores  of  interesting  illuslralions  are  given 
in  which  tlie  by-i)roduct  of  the  rural  .Sunday  school  is  seen  in  the  permanent  cen- 
ters of  religious  education  developed,  the  transformation  of  social  conditions, 
ftr. 

The  Triumphant  Ministry  40c  net 

By  "Timothy  Kilbourn" 

With  nn  Introduction  by  Chas.  R.  Erdman,  D.D. 

A  gripping  prcscntalion  of  \\u:  life  of  the  flevolcd  minister  of  the  gospel 
written  ill  the  form  of  letters  from  a  minister  of  experience  to  a  younger  brother, 
who  is  just  begiiming  his  work. 
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CHICAGO.  509  S.  W«b«th  Av*.  NASMVII.r.K.  415  (.l.urrh  81.  PITTSBURGH.  204 
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10  Bermuaa 

liuK,  Xeuula,    Uuallu^,   Ualhiutf  auU  Cycllu^ 

Toum  luclude  HutoU,  8hort>  KxuurBiuua 
Luwuat  Ualctt 

Iwiu  bcrcw  a   d.    "BKHUUDIAN."    10,B18  tunb 

iitaia^l.  newast  and  only  Steamer  Ittndlnfr 
|iu.>i«eiitfere   at    the  dock   in  Bermuda  without 

ti'ttualer, 

hur  lUiisll'ltcil  p.iiiiiihlct^  wllh  illforinaliiill  apply  tu 

A.  B.  OUTKRBKIUOK  ±  CO.,  Aleuts  Quebec 
H.  a  Co  ,  Llil  ,  'iti  Bruaiiway,  New  York. 
TH08.   COOK   at  BON,    246   Broadway,   or  any 

TKKot   Atfelll. 


••FLORIDA.  BY  SEA.*» 

DIreol  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  $43.3U  Hound  trip 

PHIl.AUI^:i.PHlA  SJlHii  Round  trip 

BAl.  IIMOKC      .        .        $33.80  Round  trip 

Incluiling  meals  and  stateroom  bcith. 

Fine  stciincrs.  FSest  service. 

Autoniohiles  carried.      Wireless. 

Send  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  p.  Turner.  Q.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUNARD  LINE, 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  tailings. 
India,  China,  Philippines, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTours  inlndia, 
RoundWorldTours.  ForfuU 
information  apply 
21-24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  II.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stniioiis.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
cr\.  EunitH'.in  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED    E.   JONES        .        .        -        -        Proprietor 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"   Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Class 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. SO 
vvitti 
Bath 

and  up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.    STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


APPLIED  ELECTRICITY 

All  electrical  device  for  the  curiiif^ 
i)f  loK-s  and  timber  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  sap  stains,  the  invention  of 
J.  P.  Sullivan,  of  Memphis,  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  several  mills  at  In- 
verness, Mississippi. 

A  new  electric-lighted  cash  register, 
recently  perfected,  has  on  each  side  an 
uprijrht  arm  to  which  is  attached  a 
/niniature  socket  and  incandescent  lamp. 
A  switch,  mounted  inside  the  case,  is 
operated  by  the  cash  drawer,  closing- 
and  so  lij^htinj?  the  lamps  when  the 
drawer  is  opened,  and  vice  versa. 

Amonjif  new  appliances  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Underwriters'  Laborato- 
ries is  an  electrical  furnace  for  heating 
.solderinj^  irons,  marketed  by  a  Chica{i^o 
manufacturer.  It  is  small,  compact, 
easily  portable,  can  be  operated  from 
any  lamp  socket  (at  105  to  115  volts), 
and  will  heat  two  irons  simultaneously. 

When  the  Salinas  River  in  California 
at  flood  some  time  a^o  washed  out 
and  carried  away  several  poles  of  a 
telephone  line  crossing,  box  kites  were 
successfully  resorted  to  to  supply  the 
temporary  circuits  across  the  swollen 
stream.  The  kites  supported  the  wires 
that  served  for  a  connection  until  a 
permanent  cable  could  be  laid  across 
the  river. 

Various  formalities  which  had  to  be 
arranjjed  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  current  from  Sweden 
to  Denmark  have  been  completed.  The 
company  which  exploits  the  power  of 
the  River  Laj^an,  supplyinjr  towns  on 
the  Swedish  coast,  will  convey  the  cur- 
rent by  means  of  two  submarine  cables 
to  the  Danish  coast  just  above  Elsinore. 
The  current  from  Sweden  will  be  trans- 
mitted at  25,000  volts  to  a  large  trans- 
former station  at  Elsinore. 

By  the  completion  a  few  weeks  ago 
of  another  long  link  in  the  chain  of 
electric  interurban  railways  radiating 
from  Dallas,  Texas,  the  Texas  Traction 
Company  of  that  place  now  has  an  elec- 
tric railway  system  of  approximately 
250  miles — by  far  the  longest  i:i  Texas 
and  the  longest  in  the  whole  South. 
Thruout  the  long  Texas  summer,  which 
means  about  ten  months  of  the  year, 
people  travel  by  electric  lines,  wherever 
possible,  almost  exclusively  in  order  to 
avoid  the  smoke  and  dirt  incident  to 
steam  railway  travel. 

An  electrically  driven  ship  cleaner 
was  recently  demonstrated  at  work  on 
the  cable-laying  steamer  Faraday  lying 
in  the  Thames  at  London.  It  consists 
of  a  circular  scrubbing-brush  of  coir, 
five  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  in  a  heavy  frame 
and  driven,  thru  enclosed  g'ears,  by  a 
fifteen  horsepower  electric  motor,  the 
power  from  which  also  keeps  the  brush 
forced  against  the  side  of  the  ship.  By 
this  device  a  ship's  hull  can  be  scrubbed 
while  the  vessel  lies  in  port  loading  or 
discharging  cargo,  thus  saving  the 
heavy  cost  of  docking.  An  occasional 
scrub  down  with  the  electrical  cleaner 
will  keep  a  steamship  clean,  increase 
its  speed  by  freeing  it  from  foreign 
matter  on  its  submerged  plating,  and 
so  decrease  its  coal  consumption. 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

IN  THE  PINES 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKCIIIJRST.  N.  X 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

l''iir  iKaliiMiil  (if  KMijIy  I'lopl.'  iiiciIImk  hKIIIii! 
..lit*  iiiiil  III  ii'iitliiii;  iilsu  fill'  iii'i'viMis  ami  mi'iitully 
III.  Siiix'i'lor  liiciitloii.  VIhII  hiTi-  liiriiii-  Hi'li'Ct- 
liiK  II  pliici'  fUi'H  liiTi',  or  I'lill  ii|i  Dr.  Kliiiicy  for 
Ijui'tlc-ulai's.        I'liuiiu    lUU,    KuHtoii,    Tu. 

SPA    SANATORIUM,    A.    I.    THAYER.    M.D. 
BALI.STON   SPA,    N.    Y. 

Ui'ttiicd,  liiiiiU'llUc,  ui-U  LM|iilppi'U.  six  miles 
from  New  York  State  Mineral  Siirliius  Ri'si-rvu- 
tloii.      I.urgi>   uildltloii   and   uraniKC      Hiidlilcts. 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


The  Precious 
Promise  Testament 

WITH  COMPLKTli  INDKX 
The  ino&t  helpful  Tcrstainrnt  put>|js)u'(l.     It  ti.iii  all  Ihr  prt-cioiis 
promise:!  in  Red.     It  aUu  has  a  CnMIM.I-TIv  INDI'X  tu  every 
5uhjr<  t  in  the  New  Testament.    Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 
Best  Leather  Binding  only  81.      AifeiilH  Wimted. 

GLAD  TIDINGS  PUB.  CO..  602  Lakeside  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 


/^RATIONS,  Addicstes,  Debates,  Essays,  etc.  prepared  to 
^-'  Older.  Manusciipis  revised  and  reconstrucied.  Out- 
lines luiiiished.     Twelve  years'  experience. 

['.  A.  MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY,  DAYTON,  O. 

UNITARIAN   UTERATURE    FREE 


Address 

MR.S. 

STAKKK.S 

lilN 

WUITON. 
;iiA.M    Cknti;!. 

,    Mass. 

s 

C 

H 

0 

0 

T, 

s 

ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL  c'^^^s 

Lo-well,  Massachusetts.  36  tninutes  frotn 
Boston.  Country  .sports.  AVvc  ^.O'"'"''*"""  tt^ia 
s^vitntning  pool.      For  ..ataloijiic  aiul  views,   address 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS  B.  A.,  Principal 


C)W' 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenly  lessons  in  the 

Jg./     tecf<nif/u«  of  t>c  p'l'-fopLay,   t  iiiLTtit  liy     vnhtir    14;«>1b.  Kdiior, 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Hr.t^cds  Department  103,  Spvfngrfield,  Mass. 


\irHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boits  and  girls  by  con- 
'  '  hnemeni    in   stuffy   and  superheated    Sfhool   rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLIIMS 


Florida's  Olciest  College  At  Winter  Park 

thry  can  live  out  o(  door?,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  £oll,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W  .  F.  BLACKMAN'.  I'h  .  D. .  It.  11  (Ober- 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Reier  to  HamillOD  Holt,  Trustee. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded    1704 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

New    Fivcpioof    liuilding 

Boys  prepared  for  .ill  Colleges  and  Business. 

Pritnary    ami   Outing  Classes   for  Younger    Roys. 

B.   H.   Campbell.  F.   F.  Wilson — Headmasters. 

Lahora.'ories — Gymnasium — Playground. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Tel.    37S7   Riverside. 


"Home-Making:,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.   ill.   h.uullH.iik  — it's    I-Rll-.    Iloiiu-stuav    ;>.".■.  ..'11- 
.V(  (V«(YCt>ui'ies.       For  home  ui.ikinx.  tr.uiMn,;  Mul  well-lvtul  pv»si- 

tions.       Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  W.  69tli  St.  Ckkaco^  UL 


Kev.  Dr.  Mottet  iias  the  opportunity  of  plac- 
ing tlnec  students  in  a  girls'  boarding  soliool,  lo- 
cated in  a  charming  suburb  of  New  S'ork,  whic4i 
li:is  the  highest  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
the  right  of  certificate  at  all  New  Kuglaiul  col- 
leges. A  reduction  is  otTered  to  students  taking 
the  college  preparatory  couise.  Mvisic,  art,  ittovl- 
ern  languages  and  all  forms  of  physical  trainiits 
and  sports.  .^ddress,  Kev.  Or.  Rtottet,  47  \\V,>it 
Twentieth   street,   New   York. 
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FROM  OLD  COLONY  DAYS 

Samplers  are  patterns  from  which  to 
learn  needlework. 

Pewter  ware  was  made  in  China  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

Pewter  plates  chronologically  suc- 
ceeded wooden  trenchers. 

Most  of  the  old  American  communion 
services  were  of  pewter. 

Buckles  for  the  shoes  and  knees  were 
frequently  made  of  pewter  prior  to 
1800. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant objects  made  in  pewter  was  the 
candlestick. 

Many  of  the  old  families  cast  their 
own  pewter  spoons  from  molds  which 
they  owned. 

Pewterers'  marks  or  "touches,"  as 
they  were  called,  add  much  to  the  value 
of  old  pieces. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  many  beni- 
tiers,  or  holy  water  cups,  were  fash- 
ioned of  pewter. 

Pewter  plates  range  in  price  from  $1 
to  $10  each,  according  to  size,  condition, 
marks,  and  so  forth. 

As  late  as  1750  an  outfit  of  pewter 
plates,  dishes  and  spoons  was  a  highly 
esteemed  wedding  gift. 

The  country  place  that  makes  any 
pretensions  to  modernity  is  now  pro- 
vided with  some  old  pewter. 

Some  of  the  pewter  of  the  olden  time 
was  American  made.  Other  specimens 
originated  in  England,  Scotland  and  on 
the  Continent. 

Flemish  workmen  fa.shioned  pewter 
into  church  vessels,  but  the  use  of  it 
for  such  purposes  was  subsequently 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Rheims. 

Pewter  was  extensively  made  in  Bos- 
ton during  Colonial  days  and  this  city 
was  also  an  important  clearing  house 
for  the  distribution  of  English  pev/ter. 

The  commandments  were  frequently 
u.sed  as  sampler  motifs.  They  harmo- 
nize well  with  an  age  in  which  the  New 
England  Primer  was  the  standard 
school  bfjok. 

An  interesting  field  of  research  might 
be  found  in  the  tracing  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  doggerel  religious  and  moral 
ver.ses  which  have  been  embroidered 
upon  Hamplers. 

Mantf;lpieces  were  effectively  deco- 
rated with  pewter  in  FJngiand  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  these 
mantels  were  removed  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  but  not  all  of  them  were  I 
destroyed.  I 

Many  reproduftions  of  pewter  objects 
have  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  one 
expert  has  exprest  the  opinion  that 
more  pewter  jK>rnr\irern  were  made  be- 
tween ]'j(}<)  and  ]'.>()'>  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one  hundred  and  fifty  year«. 

The  earlier  Kamplers  consiHted  of  dec- 
orative designs  thrown  hr-re  and  there 
without  ^-are  upon  the  surfaf-e  of  a 
piece  of  ranvas.  The  designs  were  sub- 
ncqiiently  placed  in  more  orderly  rowH 
making  in  themselves  a  harmonious 
whole.  Alphabets,  figiires  and  tapestry 
designs  were  afterward  added. 


\   ■ 


"Any  pianist  or  musician  must  admit 
the  wonderful  7'irtuosily  of  the  AN- 
GELUS.  As  a  means  of  artistic  inter- 
pretation it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
unique.  The  ANGELUS,  with  its  zvou- 
derful  devices  for  phrasing  and  empha- 
sizing notes,  should  be  welcomed  by  all 
true  musicians." 


Words  of  Praise  for  the 

ANGELUS 

PLAYER.PIANO 


EDWIN   H.   LEMARE 

Official  Organist 

Panama- Pacific   International   Exposition 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lemare  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  musician- 
ship, and  his  praise  of  the  Angelus  likewise  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  unapproach- 
able qualities  that  have  made  the  Angelus  the  only  player  capable  of  producing  every 
possible   musical  effect. 

Those  most  competent    to    judge    are    the   most  profuse  in 
their  praise  of  ihe,  artistic  possibilities  of  the  ANGELUS. 

Josef  Hoffman  and  Eugene  D' Albert  —  Master  Pianists;  Kocian  and  Kreisler — Master 
violinists:  Sembrich  and  De  Reszke — Master  vocalists;  Mascagni — Master  composer;  Pav- 
lowa  and  Lopoukowa — Premier  danseuses;  ail  who  know  music  in  its  various  forms  and 
manifestations  are  of  one  mind  as  to   the   supremacy  of   the  ANGELUS. 

KnabeAnselns     Grand*  and  Uprights  Angelus  Piano — An  Upright  made  expressly  for  the 

EmersonAnKelus     Grands  and  Uprights.  Anaeius. 

Lindeman  &  SonsAngelus     Uprights.  In  C;in.iHa     The  Courlay-Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano. 

Any  of  these  instruments  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  MeridenCnn. 


UuHuti!  Established Ign       233    REGENT   STREET,    LONDON     Agencies  a.11  over  the 

Ti'tcrfraf-h    at    inn     c.f'i-fsr   fur   ad'lrrsx   of    itrircst    rcpycsrnlath'C. 
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The  Best  Way 

'1  he  \l'^v  ot  Ihc  I.M>I\  FIK 
I  A  l>  <  O  .M  >1 1  \  J  O  \  MK  U  \  • 
K'K     huN     J II  (•  r  o  a  Mcil      t  li  «^ 

^    at  (cncliiiirc     iit     t  li  o     Kord'M 

>      ^iilil»«*r     III      t  h  «  II  N  a  n  <l  h      of 
.  4-litirch<-n.     It    u  1 1  I   <l  f»    mo    fc»i 

.j^^^  your  i'liiiroh.       K*-ii«l    for   llliiH(ratc4 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.I\0.    WIIJ.IA.MS.    Inc..    liioiizi.   Foiindrv,   V>aO  W. 
27111  .St.,  N.   Y.  Write  for  llUistratod  boolilot.  Free. 


prle<-  ll«»l. 


■:.S    iMiiviiM  Ai,  ((in.niMON  hkkvh.e  m. 


1701-1  70»   <  hnlniit  Htr««l 


|-hllaclrl|,hl> 


/rii  [    7 ^i\'ir 

y.x;.  Ill  I  o. 

puiiiiU  I  /  : 
fthi)1l«r.    I'.-' 
vi*-w  firi'l'  f   ' 

Kllff'f      I   Jtl'' 

i'.ifwuXrtt  itn 

V:i\'  ,    ifil.'vl  ...,    t 

wlih  Ir.ifh'-r  (.1  .'   .. 
ttr..p,    ^Wi.U'l 


Honklct 

No.  M  on 

(jllitii!  Cun  In    ^  rwiuest 
Umera  Construction 

( ,jr.\\fH\  cipacily  iti 
)r-.iH(  l>ii)k.   TukrHHOif 
li.illor  4r)0lijllhiz"  |<i< 
titrr<*  on  on*-    lo.uliti^. 
0<">"i  '/i  ol  I  "-lit  p''rpi.lur>- 
II   I  illn  .,r,.|  |..,i.|',  III  -l.ii  I  '...lit. 

Taiirmla     Sporlsmm     Anialeuri.    Sci«nllfic  and 
Pfofusionai  People.     Giealed  Aiuilanl  TowariU 
hilriiial  Ferpdiulion.    An  rnllre  irl|>  ol  wr-ks 
'    iii'.ti'lis  '  i;i    If"  i.ilc-n  OH  on«*  (.iirtri'l;;'' 
I  t'lrniHhr'i'f  liont<.r'l<l(.i1lrii{;itiiM'.' 
'.li'-n   %liown  lliroiii^h  our   "H:it.v 
'x"   1  In  1  I'rol*-' I'.r.    CoHtHlrv. 
u\    Ifs',,    (lo»-s   hiorf-    til. in    .inv 
)i'  r  '  iiii'  r.i  *  v  r  (»m>'Iii'  r-l. 
Simplei  Photo  Prorfndi  Co. 


implei  rhMi 

^Morrn  I'arl 


y  1. 1 ,  N  y.^ 


C^/!J^5^  Mum-rxPosuRE  CAME  Rfl 


aoo 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can  I  know 

it,  because  1  liavi 

reduced    32.000 

women     and     h;     _ 

built  up  as  many  more 

— scicnliticallv.nat  II  rally,  without 
druKS,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  rooms;  I  can  build  up 
your  vilulily  —  :it  t.lio  nanio 
time  I  Htrcni^lhi-ii  your  licnrt 
iicf  ion;  cnn  triich  you  to 
limillK*.  (o  Mlntid,  to  walk  niul 
to  corrci't.  Hucli  ailinentH  art 
rMTVoiiMticKM,  lorpid  liver,  con- 

Btlpation,  indiKet'iliun,  etc. 

itnn  rnipit  u<riti<ii:    "I  wolirh   HR  Itio, 
l.'HK  iiii'l  I  huvi'  U'llrii'il  woiidi'i  fiillv  In 

{tniiiflli."     Ani>lh,r  nituH    l.iiH<.  Mil/ 
wxIuIk'iI  mil  lliH  ,  lliln  Muy  1  waiuh 
1211,  anal  Dili  I  (•inliio  wnU. 

Wrllo  foiliiy  for  my  fr«o  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT, 

Vtft.  \'.>,it/Aiio.  Micliiiiaiilloul.,  CiiiciKO 

Author  of  '  'driturth  tn  i-Ult<iwn," 

'■.%ilf.Sulli:H^mu."  •110.  (Zai 
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North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
tliKtualion  of  general  class 
securities. 

I'unn  Mortj^ages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prinu-  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
lianUers  of  establisheil  reputa- 
lion  and  character  are  the  Ideal 
lii\estnient. 

^h  33  years  residence,  and  y> 
years  making  Farm  Mortga,m.'S 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


1 


THE  WELKOM  WARMER 


Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession  and  hospital 
authorities  as  the  only  modern  and  sensible  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hot-water  Bottle. 

No  Water 

to  Heat 

No  Rubber 

to  Rot 


THE  WELKOM  WARMER  OUTFiT 

It  is  made  of  mt-tal,  and  is  heated  within 
one  minute  by  the  ligiiting  and  insertion  ot 
tube  containing  a  hhceless,  smokeless  and 
odorless  fuel,  generating  a  heat  of  uniform 
temperature  which  lasts  two  hours,  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  one  cent. 

As  a  pain-killer  the  WELKOM    WARMER 

lias  no  eiiual  as  it  can  lie  /'///  into  uistuiit 
U'tioii,  thus  avoi<ling  heating  water  and  wait- 
ing for  the  kettle  to  boil. 

Complete  outfit,  including  Warmer,  bag, 
belt,  box  and  lo  tubes  of  fuel,  $i.oo. 

Write  today  for  descriptiz'e  folder. 
WELKOM  WARMER   MFG.  CO. 

Dept.   I.  108  Fulton  St..   New  York 


NILES-BEMENT-POND    COMPANY. 

X,'W  York.  Nov. •ml. T  4.  1014. 
Tho  Board  of  DircotDrs  nf  Nili'S-Rfnifiit-rniul 
C'orapanv  has  this  day  di^chui'd  thi'  n-siilar  ipiar- 
terly  Uividfiui  of  OXK  .\Nn  ONE-Il.VLF  I'KR 
CENT,  upon  the  Prpfcrrod  ."•^tock  of  the  Company, 
payable   Xovombor   16,    1014. 

The  transfer  hook.s  will  close  from  12  o'clock 
noon  of  Xovenitirr  7.  1014.  imtll  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon   of   November    17.    1014. 

CHARLES   T..    CnRNEIX,    Treastirer. 

PRATT   &  WHITNEY    COMPANY. 

\ew  York.  November  4,  1014. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Compaiiv  has  this  dav  ih'clared  tlu>  regular  qiiar- 
terlv  divid.-Hd  of  ONE  .\N1)  ONIMl.M.F  I'KR 
CENT,  upon  the  Prcforr.Hl  .•<toek  of  the  Company, 
pavahle    Novc>mlier    11",,     1014. 

The  transfer  books  will  close  at  12  o'clock  noon 
of  Novemlier  7.  1014.  anil  will  reopen  at  10  o'clock 
in   the  forenoon  of   November   17.   1014. 

CH.\RLES  r,.   CORNEIJa  Treasurer. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUA 
TION 

The  views  of  Sh-  (Jeurj^e  I'aish,  Spe- 
cial Adviser  to  the  ('hancellor  of  the 
Hiiti.sh  Exchetiuer,  and  itifornuil  (inaii- 
lial  envoy  to  this  country  at  this  lime, 
are  set  forth  in  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  TiiitcH  Annul'iHt.  Sir  George 
was  asked  the  usual  (luestion  as  to  the 
possibility  and  the  advisability  of  re- 
openinK  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  interview  continued  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Our  people  will  not  be  ready  to  buy 
American  securities  when  the  Ex- 
chanjres  reopen.  It  may  be  a  very  long- 
time before  they  can  think  a«:ain  of  in- 
vesting in  anything?  but  war  loans.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  need  not  fear  any 
laifie  amount  of  litiuidation  of  the  se- 
curities now  held. 

"You  know  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  beinj>'  ready  to  buy  and  ready 
to  sell.  We  cannot  think  of  taking;  more 
stocks  and  bonds,  even  at  the  low 
prices  that  were  being  made  when  the 
Exchange  closed,  but  we  do  not  have  to 
sell  what  we  have  bought  in  years  past. 
I  think  the  United  States  is  in  a  very 
fortunate  position." 

"Do  you  suggest  the  New  York  Ex- 
change should  wait  until  London  re- 
opens. Sir  George?" 

"I  think  they  should  open  at  about 
the  same  time.  I  won't  attempt  to  fix  a 
date,  but  I  should  say  not  before  the 
end  of  this  year." 

"The  current  balance  in  Europe's  fa- 
vor is  not  of  such  size  as  to  make  it 
dangerous  to  risk  a  flood  of  foreign  sell- 
ing orders?" 

"The  United  States  owes  us  up  to 
January  1  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty 
million  sterling.  The  amount  of  that 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  depends 
largely  on  the  extent  of  the  renewals 
and  extensions  granted.  It  also  depends 
on  the  rate  at  which  your  exports  cre- 
ate exchange,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  credits  thus  accumulated  are  off- 
set by  your  participation  in  European 
financing.  The  recent  French  loan  of 
$10,000,000,  for  instance,  offsets  that 
amount  of  exports. 

"The  United  States  is  about  the  only 
important  country  in  the  world  today 
that  is  making  money.  Your  people  are 
rapidly  accumulating  a  big  sum  for  in- 
vestment. It  is  only  a  question  of  when 
this  investment  fund  will  be  large 
enough  to  absorb  such  foreign  securi- 
ties as  may  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 
At  the  rate  at  which  money  is  piling  up 
it  should  not  be  a  long  time  before  the 
Exchanges  can  be  reopened  without 
fear  of  the  buyers  being  swamped  by 
the  offerings." 

This  is  reassuring,  even  if  it  may  be 
surmised  that  Sir  George's  views  are 
somewhat  colored  by  his  mission  here. 
For  a  time  there  was  mystery  as  to  just 


what  that  mission  was.  Hut  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear,  without  any  definite 
statement  to  that  effect,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  "visit"  is  to  retjuest  us  po- 
litely to  "pay  up."  We  owe  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  Europe.  Europe  would  like 
to  have  us  pay  in  gold.  But  we  need  the 
gold  as  a  basis  for  our  own  credit.  We 
naturally  want  to  pay  in  commodities, 
as  we  always  do  in  normal  times.  If  we 
have  time  enough  we  shall  be  able  Lu 
do  .so,  for  the  pendulum  of  trade  bal- 
ance is  swinging  with  increasing  mo- 
mentum in  our  diiection. 

But  how  much  more  shall  we  owe,  if 
^merican  securities  are  dumped  upon 
us  by  European  holders?  There's  the 
rub!  And  the  vicious  circle  brings  us 
round  again  to  the  same  familiar  point 
— the  railway  rate  situation.  What  will 
the  Commission  do? 

THE  RESERVE   BANKS 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  to 
open  on  November  16.  The  date  was  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  altho 
the  representatives  of  something  like 
one-half  the  banks  felt  that  they  would 
hardly  be  ready  for  business  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  opening  of  the  twelve  banks  in 
the  system  should  have  one  immediate 
effect  for  good,  entirely  apart  from  the 
more  fundamental  benefits  the  system 
was  designed  to  bestow.  It  will  release 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  re- 
serves which  the  banks  are  now  re- 
quired by  law  to  hold. 

National  banks  are  now  required  to 
keep  a  reserve  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  their  deposits.  Under  the  new  law, 
national  banks  not  in  reserve  cities 
must  keep  a  reserve  equal  to  twelve  per 
cent  of  their  demand  deposits  plus  five 
per  cent  of  their  time  deposits;  banks 
in  reserve  cities  must  keep  a  reserve  of 
fifteen  per  cent  of  demand  deposits  plus 
five  per  cent  of  time  deposits;  and 
banks  in  central  reserve  cities  must 
keep  a  reserve  of  eighteen  per  cent  of 
demand  plus  five  per  cent  of  time  de- 
posits. 

Of  these  reserves  a  part  only  need 
be  kept  in  the  bank's  own  vaults  while 
the  rest  may  be  deposited  in  the  reserve 
bank  of  the  district. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  set  forth  by  Sec- 
retary McAdoo,  $400,000,000  will  be  re- 
leased from  confinement  as  reserve^ 
funds  when  the  regional  banks  are 
opened.  It  is  estimated  that  from  $105.- 
000,000  to  $115,000,000  will  be  released 
in  the  New  York  banks  alone  by  this 
provision. 

The  release  of  such  sums  should  make 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  amounts 
that  may  be  loaned  by  member  banks, 
and  the  business  world  ought  to  find 
itself  able  to  get  accommodation  with 
greater   facility  at  an  early  d.'tte. 
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nm^QaWoft/ie 


Vou  can  have  exactly  the  degree  of  warmth 
desired    during     the    day,    indicate    at    bed- 
time the  temperature  for  the  night  and  secure 
automatically   at   the    "getting    up    hour"    a   re- 
sumption   of    the  warmer    daytime    temperature. 

with  time  attachmeTit 
Not  only  maintains  these  even,  health- 
ful temperatures  but  does  away  with 
all  guess  work,  worry   and  constant 
attention  to  dampers.    Square 
clock    model   gives    an    eight 
day  service  of  both  time  and 
morning  change  with  one  wind- 
ing.    Used  with  any  heating 
plant.    Soon  pays  for  itself 
in  fuel  saved. 


The  Standard 

For  Thirty 

Years 

1  Day  ^^^^^^^^^^  8  Day 

Clock     ^^      Clock 

Sold,  installed  and  guaran- 
teed satisfactory  by  the 
heating   trade   everywhere. 

Write  for  Booklet 

^MianeapolisHeatReguIalorCo. 

Factory  &  General  Offices 

2775  Fonrth  Ave..  So., 

MinDeapoHs,  Minn. 


REPORT   OF  THE  COXDITIOX   OF 

THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at   N(-w   York,    in    the   State   of    New   York,   at 

th*   close  of  business  October  31st,   1914: 
RESOLRCE.S. 

I»an3  and  disconnts $26,786,78.'5.(;f; 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured  o2<J.C7 

U.  .S.  bfmds  deposited  to  secure 
circulation  50,000.0(; 

Commercial  paper  deposited  to  se- 
cure   circula  tion I     3,005,000.00 

C  .S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  de- 
posits      1,000.00 

Bonds,  securities,  etc.   (other  than 

"tocks^    367,001.00 

Banking  house,  famiture,  and  fix- 
tures             700,000. 0<J 

Due  from  national  banks  (not 
reserve  agents) 1,258,787.18 

Due  from  State  and  private  hanks 
and  bankers,  tnist  companies, 
and  savings  banks 209,74.">.';i 

Cheeks   and   other  cash    Items....         181,<>.'17.1'; 

Exehang<-s    for    Clearing     House..  Jj7!»,7."iH.71 
I  Xot<-s    of    other    national    banks..      l,5.'55,fa*4.i"> 
1  Kraetlonal    paper    currency,    nick- 
els   and    cents .3,280.00 

Lawful    money    reserve    In    bank, 
I  viz.: 

S[.-'i«-  4,f»4.">,2<K>.<)0 

I.i.':.l    tender   notes l,H4:i,S.'!7.'i0 

.Vni'.unt  paid  on  account  of  sub- 
n'-rlfitlon  to  $10«».fX)O.'KX»  gold 
fund  (subscribed  I  \i-nn  amount. 
If  any,  returned  to  sulmcrlU-r. .         128,801. 2.'> 

R.<l<niptlon  fund  with  V.  S. 
Trt'Htmmr  (h%  of  circulation)..         l]3.2r..';.iK» 

Due   from    U.    H.    Treasurer ,3!l,(MXi.(ii) 

Total     flO,84l»,.{81.21 

I  I.J.W.IUTIKH. 

Cufilta]    stock    paid    In |l,.Vl'l.li'K»rf> 

I  .■'urpliis    fund «,0<X»,ISXI.O() 

I  Cnrllvided     profits,     leM    ezpenaea 

I      and    faxes   paid l,8.'ir,.li:i.8I 

I  I^••.■ry>•d    for    taxes H4.!»2.'..«0 

<\    bank    notes    'lutafandlng     i.U'/.i.Mm  ifi 
ink    note*   oiilstandhig.  .  . .  .I.f'.'x.do 

.,  other    national    (ranks 0,.'!2O,4J2.7H 

'  liiif    to    .Mtate    and    private    banks 

and    f.nn"/<-rs 2,127,724.48 

''  ■  -'    companies   and    sbv- 

1 2,3.V!.  um  .V» 

'r<,.    .     .  ,,    .uiiMild 4, 22.'). 00 

Ir.'liv/dual  lii-fHmiU  subject  to 
'  I"  k     13.II08.2.VI  1.-. 

Ic/Oiird     ri  rf  i(i<  „»«.«     of     delKisit,.  .'l(l.'!.(H«(  (XI 

'-rilfl"'!     't,.'k- 170.7."i»  (>•_' 

'  a-M'  r  .    .i    -     >     tsndlng J4,28t<,h7 

•  riif<  <l     Ji  .                          ts 1,(K»0,<K) 

'barlfiif     II  ,.     cerllfleales 

fnet     baluiK.i'i , /{,(».Vl.(KKi  Oo 

Tofsl     $40. 8411,. '!H  1. 2 1 

M»sf«-  of  New   York.   Conntf  of   Sfw   York.   ««  : 

r.   ir    If    fowy.i.i..  <  «shier  or  the  »i».t. 

n:i  do  uilemnlv  »we»r  fbnf    the   sUiv.- 

"'  ■<    true    to    the    tiest    of    rnf    knowl 

.'Iff'     ar./l    r,.l|ef. 

M.    M.    I'OHKiI.I,,   Cssbler. 
HntmtrU^fA  snd   mvorn    to  before   me   this  4lh 
'^«7    of   yifrr-mtn-r,    H»H 

CMAX     K.    Mi-CSHTUy. 
Notsrv   »'u».llc,   2,»«i0,    X,    Y,   Co. 
'orrfft — At tedt : 

■  ■  ■■ •■ rvD,  ) 

f  ,K  K.VHf  lUMf,  j-  Directors. 


MISSOURI'S  FULL-CREW  BILL 

A  significant  occurrence  of  the  elec- 
tion was  the  defeat  in  Missouri  by  pop- 
ular vote  of  what  the  labor  unions  call 
a  "full  crew"  and  the  railroads  an  "ex- 
tra crew"  bill.  The  bill  had  been  past 
by  the  Leg-islature  and  came  before  the 
people  by   referendum. 

Missouri  is  not  one  of  the  states 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  undue 
sympathy  for  corporations.  One  would 
not,  in  normal  times,  expect  Missouri- 
ans  to  deal  with  especial  tenderness 
with  the  railroads. 

So  the  action  of  the  Missouri  voters 
is  especially  sigrnificant.  It  is  indicative 
of  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  rail- 
roads in  this  critical  time  need  help 
rather  than  hampering.  Full  crew  laws 
have  been  past  in  several  states.  They 
are  favored  by  the  Tabor  unions  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  give  employ- 
ment to  more  men.  They  are  opposed 
by  the  railroads  on  the  ground  that  they 
involve  great  added  expense  of  opera- 
tion with  no  commensurate  advantage 
to  the  public. 

This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that 
a  bill  of  this  particular  kind  has  come 
directly  before  the  people  for  decision. 
The  result  of  the  vote  is  gratifying  in 
two  directions.  It  is  gratifying  as  show- 
ing that  the  people  appreciate  the  im- 
portance to  all  of  prosperity  for  he 
railroads.  It  is  no  less  gratifying  as 
showing  that  the  people  may  be  trusted 
to  do  justice  even  to  corporations. 

The  vote  in  Missouri  should  be  com- 
mended to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  its  earnest  considera- 
tion. That  is  the  way  the  people  feel 
about  the  railroads  at  this  time.  The 
Commission  would  do  well  to  realize  this 
feeling  and  make  it  effective  in  their 
new  decision  of  the  rate  case. 


Amprifiiii  coiil  produrors  have  boon  of- 
ffr<'(l  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  a  coal  con- 
tract f-allinK  for  .".OO.dOd  tons  a  year  for 
three  years  for  Chilean  raih-oads.  South 
Ainerif-a  has  been  acenstotned  to  get  its 
(•o;il  from  Europe,  but  that  souree  of  sup- 
[»ly  is  now  largely  shut  off.  The  placing  of 
sueh  a  contraet  as  this  would  mean  tlie 
continued  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
miners  during  what  is  ordinarily  a  dull 
season.  This  is  f»rdy  another  e.xample  of  the 
kind  of  ojiportunity  the  war  is  offering  to 
American   enterprise. 

The  grejit  task  that  is  to  lie  America's 
of  feeding  the  world  is  jdctured  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  exports  of  wheat  during 
the  past  three  months  of  this  year  and  tin; 
corresponding  months  of  last  .vear,  aH  .set 
forth    by   the  Journal  of  ('ommcrre: 

ini4. 

bushels. 

7;;,7Hi.o()(( 

Kis.odo 
.".,.".  lii.ood 


From    - 
North  America. 

Kussia     

I'.alkan     HtateH. 

Iiidiii     

Argentina      l.fUKJ.tlOO 

Aiixtralasia     2,0(!I,(K(0 

Sutidrv   coiiiitrie8        H(i(i.O(l(i 


I'M.'!. 

bushels. 

.'.S.ill-J.OItO 

.".-:.!  tJX.ni  Ml 

I.  I*>(.(l)lll 

](i.."i;iij.(  1(1(1 

."..".(IS.dfKl 
."i.TL'S.OOO 
1.7S1,0(I(» 


<;rand    total..    8(),S.%(},00(I         I  l!».77(l.tM»0 

The     followinif     dividendH     are     an 
nounccd: 

ArinTJcan  Cotton  f)il  Company,  iircferred. 
sernliinniinl,    3    tier    cent,    [Xiyiible    December    I. 

t.iieifit  *  Myers  'I'obdcco  Comiinny,  comirioii, 
(|tjiirterlv,    3    per    ei'nl.    piiviihle    December    I. 

Nil«n-l{efoent- I'ond  Company,  (ireferri'd.  ((uar- 
terly,     I '/a     P'T    i-i-ttl ,    payable    November     10. 

I'rHtl  it  Whitney  Company,  preferreil,  quar- 
terly,   IVi    p«>r  cent,   payable   November    16. 


KKi'oirr  oj-  1 1  IK  ( o.NiJii /().\  <)i- 

THE  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL  BANK 

in    the    Slate    of    New    Vnrk,    at    the    close    of 

business,   October   31,   1914, 

RESOUKCES 

Loans    and    discounts     $40,926,700.82 

(Jvcrilrafts,  secured  and  unse- 
cured        2.755.21 

U.  S.  Ijonds  deposited  to  se- 
cure    circulation      4,048,000.00 

Commercial    paper    deposited    to 

secure    circulation     3,283,911.65 

Other  securities  to  secure  cir- 
culation          4,248,935.05 

U.    S.    Bonds   to    secure    Postal 

Savings     775,000.00 

Other    Honds    to    secure    Postal 

Savings     480,400.00 

Premiums   on    L'.    S.   Bonds....         249,535.00 

Bonds,    securities,     etc.     (other 

than    stocks)     1,449,51.1.4.) 

Stocks    520,704.00 

Banking    House     2,1 50,000.00 

( Hlier   real    estate   owned    425,592.84 

Due   from    National   Banks   (not 

reserve  agents)    3, 510, 716. gi 

Due  from  State  and  private 
banks  and  bankers,  trust 
companies,  and  savings 1,195,713.15 

Checks  and  other  cash  items...         233,641.21 

Exchanges   for   Cle.iring  House.      4,742,067.67 

Xotes  of  other   National   Banks.     2,035,000.00 

Fraction.il  paper  currency,  nick- 
els and  cents    905.78 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank, 
viz. : 

Specie     10,149,723.00 

Legal-tender    notes 2,766,000.00 

Customers'  li.ability  under  let- 
ters of  credit    89,651.50 

U.  S.  Bonds  sold  under  agree- 
ment   to    re-purchase    910,000.00 

Amount  paid  on  account  of  sub- 
scription to  $100,000,000  gold 
fund  (subscribed),  less 
amount,  if  any,  returned  to 
subscriber   , 218,301.75 

Redemption  Fund  with  U.  S. 
Treasurer  (5  per  cent,  of 
circulation)      402,131.50 

Due    from    U.    S.    Treasurer...  11,250.00 

Total $84,816,148.07 

LL\BILITIES 

Capital    sto'ck    paid    in     $5,000,000.00 

Surplus    fund     3,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits,  less  ex- 
penses   and    taxes   paid    1,600,000.00 

Reserved    for   taxes    233,087.41 

Dividend    declared    and    payable 

Nov.     2nd,    1914     250,000.00 

National  bank  notes  outstand- 
ing           7.896,335.00 

Due   to   ether    National   banks..    12,381,906.85 

Due      to      State      and      private 

banks    ?nd    bankers    5,582,574.10 

Due    to    Trust    Companies    and 

Savings    B;>nks    8,247,424.30 

Dividends    unpaid     2,505.50 

Individual     deposits    subject     to 

check      ....    .......    34,722,364.4, 

Demand   certincates   of   deposit.  113,413.02 

Time      certilicales      of      deposit 

payable    within    30    days    ....  50,000.00 

Time  deposits  payable  after  30 
days  or  after  notice  of  30 
days    or   longer    392,110.83 

Accepted    checks    337, 300. 90 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding..  1^)1,958.41 

Postal    Savings   deposits    1,196,522.09 

L'.  S.  Bonds  sold  under  agree- 
ment   to    re-purchase    910,000.00 

New  York  City  Bonds  sold  un- 
der   .'igrciiiicnt    to    re  purcli.ise         278,765.97 

Bonds  borrowed  without  fur- 
nishing collateral  security  for 
same     i  ,430,227.00 

r.etters   of   Credit    89,651.50 

Cle.inng   House  loan   certificates 

(net     balance)      940,000.00 

Total $84,816,148.07 

State  of  New  York,  Coimty  of  New 
York,  ss. : 

I,  AKTHUR  P.  LKE.  Cashier  of  the 
.ibovcn.iMi'-d  bank,  do  solcmidy  swear  tlial 
the  above  slatemcnl  is  true  to  llie  best  ol 
my    knowledge   .iiid    belief. 

ARTHUR   P.    LKE,  Ca.shicr. 
Subscribed    and    sworn    to    before    me    this 
|tli    d.iy    of    .\'ovcnd)er,    191.1. 

Roy   M'lircliie,   Notary   Public, 
Kings    County,    5<). 
Certificate  filed   in   New   ^'o^k   Coiiiily,  83. 
Correct — Attest: 

K.   (,.   SN'OVV,  ) 

P.    A,    S.    I'-KANKLIX.   }     Directors 
LEWIS    L,    CLAKKi:.  ) 
A    COMMKIUFAL    BANK    WIIH    EVKUY 
I'ACILI'IY    TO   CARE    I'OK    ITS    CUS 
TOMER.S. 
A(COlINTS    0|-    INDrviDUAf.S.    TTiafS 
( OKl'OKATION'S,     BANKS     AND     BANk' 
KUS    TN\'rii:i> 
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A  Bridge    Between   Hope 
and  Accomplished  Results 

/^L'll  new  policy  which 
^^pfovides  for  monthly 
payments  to  depeiKlents  in 
event ol  death  of  the  insured. 
It  is  ideal  protection.  Its 
rates  are  low,  but  its  bene- 
fits are  many. 

BERKSHIRE 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


W.  D.  WYMAN,  President 

\V.   S.    WELD,   Supl.  of  ;'\gencies 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatic  BuiUiDK.  SI  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Asainst  Marine  and  Inlaad  Traosportatloa, 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able ia  Eurooe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  l)y  the  State  of  New  York  In  1842, 
was  iiifciileil  hy  a  stocli  coiupuiiy  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  cuiiipaiiy  "a*  llguiilated  ami 
|>art  of  its  eaiiital.  to'  the  extent  of  $1(I().(mh>. 
Has  usimI,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  hy 
the  Atlantic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  witli  a  Imujus  and  interest  at  the  cxplra- 
liuu  of  two  years. 
During  Its  existence  the  com- 
pany    has     insured     property 

to   the    value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Heeilved   premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent   of 2S2.2!)8,42!).S0 

raid  losses  durlns   that   period  141.5t)7,5oO.:;0 

Issued     certificates    of     protits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  «hich  there  have  been  re- 
deemed   82,497.340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,243,060.00 

Interest     paid    on    certlflcatea 

amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  tlie  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.10 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pn- 
ininms  terniinated  dining  tlie"  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of  insurance. 

For  snch  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.  A.   RAVEN,   Pres. 
CORNELIUS  KLDERT.   Vice- Pros. 
WALTER   WOOD  PAR.SON.S.  2d  VIce-Pres. 
CIIAUI.i:.^    E.     FAV.    .Sd     Vjpe-Pres. 
C.     .-JTANTON     Fr.(>VI)..I()NE.><,     .«er. 


GET    THE    SAVING    HAJBTT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-resp.ct 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  memlier  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in 
aecnmulating  a  snincient  sum  to  support  him 
in  his  obi  ajre.  This  can  best  be  effeeted  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  ;is  issued  liy  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
will  yield  a  much  laru'er  incnmp  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  In- 
vestmint.      For   a    sample    policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW   YORK 


I'or  i6  \  ears  we  h.Tve  been  p.ivinir  our  custom- 
ei^  tlie  hiifiiesf  return-  Ci»n->istent  \vidl  con- 
serv.itive  niettiods.  Hirst  iiutrt^asfe  K>atis  of 
SJOO  and  upwhicli  wecan  recoiiiiiiendatter  the 
most  tlioroujfli  personal  iiivestiifal'Oii .  Please 
ask  lor  I.ian  List  No.  710  f.'S  Certilicales 
tif   P<  (ii-sit  ,ds«'  (nr  ^.oinn  iiue^tors. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY   W.  E.  UNDEKWOOD 


(^ 


PERKINS   »   CO. Lawrence  Kans 


NEW    YORK    FIRE    INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Rt'feiitly,  while  ItxikiiiK  thru  the  New 
York  Iiihuruiice  l)epartment'.s  report 
for  the  year  1873,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  comparatively  {greater 
number  of  local  fire  in.surance  compa- 
nies operatinjif  in  1S72.  The  names  of 
many  of  them  were  familiar,  of  course, 
but  more  than  half  of  those  composinjif 
the  roster  were  strangers  to  the  eye 
and  ear.  There  are  few  business  men 
of  New  York  City  doubtless,  who  re- 
member the  Aetna  or  the  Adriatic;  or 
that  we  had  an  Arctic  Fire  Insurance 
("ompany.  Up  the  state,  at  Watertown, 
flourished  the  Black  River  Insurance 
Company;  at  Herkimer,  the  Farm 
Huildinfjs  Fire  Insurance  Company;  and 
at  Meridian  the  F"'armers*  Joint  Stock 
Insurance  Company.  There  were  the 
Holland  Purchase  at  Batavia,  the  New 
York  Central  at  Union  Springs,  the 
Rochester  German  at  Rochester  and  the 
Watertown  Fire  at  Watertown. 

In  1872  the  total  number  of  New 
York  state  fire  insurance  companies 
was  ninety-three,  of  which  sixty-eiprht 
were  domiciled  in  New  York  City,  eleven 
in  Brooklyn  and  the  remainder  at  vari- 
ous other  places  in  the  state.  Not  one 
of  the  Brooklyn  companies  has  survived 
(unless  we  include  the  Williamsburj>-h 
City,  which  moved  to  New  York  years 
apo)  ;  but  five  of  the  up-state  compa- 
nies remain,  and  only  twelve  of  the 
sixty-eight  in  New  York  City. 

To  sum  up,  out  of  ninety-three  which 
were  in  apparently  a  prosperous  finan- 
cial condition  forty-two  years  ago, 
there  remain  but  eighteen.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  companies 
of  1872  had  survived  the  big  Chicago 
and  Boston  fires  and  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  which  fell  by  the  way- 
side were  not  due  to  the  losses  incurred 
in  those  conflagrations.  The  failure  of 
seventy-five  companies  out  of  ninety- 
three  gives  us  an  average  mortality  of 
eighty  per  cent,  a  result  which  indicates 
the  uncertainties  attending  that  busi- 
ness. There  are  at  the  present  time  but 
forty-one  New  York  fire  insurance  com- 
panies in  existence;  and  of  these,  nine- 
teen are  less  than  twenty  years  old, 
one  is  forty  years  old,  one  is  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  two  are  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  the  others,  eighteen  in 
number,  more  than  forty  years  old. 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY 
In  his  company's  monthly  publication, 
Plico.  Major  Marmaduke  B.  Bowden, 
publicity  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Life  Insurance  Company,  makes  a  sen- 
sible plea  for  fair  play  when  he  ad- 
jures policyholders  to  take  their  com- 
plaints or  criticisms  directly  to  the  com- 
panies concerned.  "Tell  your  troubles  to 
your  company,"  he  advises,  "and  rest 
assured  it  will  satisfy  you." 

That  is  always  the  proper  thing  to 


do.  Such  faults  as  a  policyholder  may 
find  in  a  company  oi',  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  some  one  else  finds  for  and 
points  out  to  him,  should  be  laid  before 
the  management  of  that  c()rnt)any.  They 
aie  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain. They  may  do  it  satisfactorily.  If 
they  cannot,  then  the  policyholder  is 
warranted  in  carrying  the  matter  fur- 
ther. The  policyholder  who  pursues  this 
cour.se  .serves  his  own  interests,  for  he 
thereby  comes  at  the  truth;  and  that  is 
what  he  needs. 

The  representative  of  a  rival  com- 
pany is  generally  not  an  impartial 
critic  of  his  competitors.  His  statements 
should  always  be  carefully  examined 
and  fully  confirmed.  This  is  important 
when  the  object  of  the  criticism  is  to 
get  the  person  assured  to  discontinue 
an  existing'  policy.  The  canvas.ser  is  then 
wholly  interested  in  making  commis- 
sions by  the  sale  of  a  new  policy  in  the 
company  he  represents.  This  may,  and 
often  does,  result  in  the  sacrifice  by  the 
policyholder  of  valuable  equities. 

So  the  safe,  as  well  as  the  fair,  thing: 
to  do  is  to  g:o  to  the  company  criticized 
and  require  it  to  make  a  satisfactory 
defense. 

TO    A   CORRESPONDENT 

A  corrospondont  in  Kansas  asks  me  the 
following  (iiH'-'-itioiis :  "Doe.s  the  iiisiiraiice 
law  of  Colorado  prohibit  iiisiiraiici'  bciii;; 
taken  in  that  state  by  con-e.spoiideiH'e?  If 
it  does,  do  yoii  consider  such  a  law  valid?" 

There  jirobahly  is  no  law  there  which  in 
specific  terms  prohibits-a  citizen  from  send- 
ing out  of  the  state  for  an  insurance  pol- 
icy ;  but  there  is  one  requiring  companies 
which  issue  policies  on  Colorado  risks  to 
be  licensed  by  the  insurance  department 
there.  The  company  not  a(linitt(Ml  to  trans- 
act business  may  surreptitiously  receixe 
applications  and  issue  i)olicies,  but  in  doiiii; 
so  it  violates  the  law.  If  the  company  is 
licensed  in  the  state,  and  the  citizen  sends 
his  application  directly  to  the  company,  or 
thru  one  of  its  agents  in  another  state,  the 
resident  iigency  law,  which  requires  <'om- 
panics  to  do  their  business  thru  agents 
domiciled  in  tluit  state,  is  violated  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  company  would  be  dis- 
ciiilined  if  the  facts  became  known  to  the 
insm-ance  department.  Of  (H)urse,  the  non- 
resident agent  could  not  be  reached. 

These  regulations  are  doubtless  valid,  or 
would  be  so  held  hy  the  c(nirts  of  last  re- 
sort, under  the  principle  that  a  state  ma.v 
make  any  conditions  it  considers  proper  in 
exchange  for  its  ctmsent  given  to  ii  foreign 
corporation  to  transact  business  within  its 
borders.  But  that  is  not  admitting  its  jus- 
tice. Any  citizen  of  the  United  Stati>s 
should  own,  as  a  right,  the  privilege  of 
transacting  any  legitimate  business,  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

If  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  ^Ir.  Darwin  V.  Kings- 
ley,  president  of  the  Now  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Conipan.v.  were  now  a  part  of  the 
fnndamental  h\w.  a  compan.v  that  trans- 
acts an  interstate  business  iimlil  sell  its 
policies  anywhert^  in  the  country.  r(>gardless 
of  state  lines.  l>ut  it  is  not.  and  instu'amv 
is  "cabined,  cribbed,  lonlined"  by  a  net- 
work of  petty  local  laws  that  act  as  a  brako 
on  its  progress,  and  a  mone.v  burden  y>( 
about  !);1S,(HH>,0(H>  a  year  in  taxes  on  its 
patrons. 
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THE   FACE   OF   THE   EARTH 

The  latest  geodetic  surveys  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  average  elevation  of 
the  United  States  above  sea-level  is 
about  2500  feet. 

Natural  gas  has  been  found  along 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
northern  Alberta,  and  preparations  for 
its  extensive  use  are  making  at  Ed- 
monton and  elsewhere. 

Swiss  meteorologists  announce  that 
altho  the  mighty  Rhone  glacier  is  still 
dwindling,  most  of  the  Swiss  glaciers 
have  advanced  decidedly  Jately,  owing 
to  the  unusual  cold  summers  of  the  last 
two  years. 

The  planting  of  vanilla,  for  which 
the  Seychelle  Islands  were  long  famous, 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late  in 
favor  of  coconut  growing;  but  planters 
are  now  resuming  the  culture  of  the 
vanilla  beans  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
under  improved  methods. 

The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  lately  issued  a  large  book  on 
the  Missouri  River  drainage-area,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  Missouri 
rises  in  Redrock  Lake,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  6700  feet  above  sea-level, 
flows  thru  ten  states,  and  has  a  total 
drainage-area  of  492,000  square  miles. 

European  oceanographers  are  urging 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  ap- 
proaching naval  celebration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  to  make  a 
simultaneous  transatlantic  survey  of 
the  ocean,  every  one  of  the  vessels  con- 
verging toward  Panama  carrying  out 
similar  and  nearly  coincident  scientific 
work  as  they  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Astronomers  report  that  the  dust 
from  the  explosion  of  the  Katmai  vol- 
cano, in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  Aug- 
ust, 1912,  has  now  nearly  settled.  The 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere  has  taken 
less  time  than  after  the  Katmai  erup- 
tion of  1902-3,  and  much  less  than  fol- 
lowing the  outburst  of  Krakatoa  in 
188.3,  when  some  obscurity  remained  in 
the  atmosphere  for  three  years. 

The  greatness  of  the  Pamirs,  the 
high  mountain-region  between  Kashmir 
and  Turkestan,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  despite  a  half-century  of  ex- 
ploration a  British  expedition  under 
Sir  Aurel  Stein  has  reported  the  re- 
cent survey  of  1200  miles  of  country 
never  before  even  .seen  by  European 
eyes.  It  contains  large  areas  of  fine 
pine  forest  and  extensive  meadows,  and 
is  suitable  for  a  much  larger  population 
than  now  utilizes  it.  lt.=?  ruler  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  latest  results  of  the  study  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  considering 
gravity  observations,  are  these: 

Kquat^>rial  radius,  6,-378,388  *  18  me- 
terH. 

Polar  »emi-diamf;ter,  6,356,909  me- 
ters. 

Reciprocal  of  flattening,   297.0   '   0.5. 

Reducing  thi»  U}  KnglJHh  mcasure- 
m^nts  ^'ounting  the  meter  by  the  I/on- 
don  standard  at  39. .3701  I  inches),  the 
diameter  of  the  glo^>e  thru  the  plane  of 
th<'  (:(\\in.U)T  work«  out  at  about  7954 
mile--*;  and  the  polar  diameter  as  26 Vz 
milen  lens. 


ions  Ape  Starving 

**He  Gives  Twice  Who  Gives  Quickly" 

MILLIONS  of  Belgians  face  starvation.  They  will  perish  if 
succor  does  not  come  at  once.  Their  plight  is  desi)erate. 
It  cries  out  as  imperiously  as  the  wireless  S.  ().  S.  from 
a  sinking  ship.  And  this  call  is  being  heeded.  Fast  ships  bearing 
food  have  been  rushed  to  the  rescue.     But  more  must  follow. 


Cable  Answers  S.  O.  S. 

This  Belgian  Relief  rommittee  cabled 
$50,000  from  big,  generous  America  to 
Ambassador  Page,  to  use  for  buying  food 
in  England  to  hurry  to  Belgium  as  first 
aid,  and  $20,000  was  cabled  to  United 
States  Minister  Brand  Whitlock.  in  Brus- 
sels, and  used  in  the  same  way.  In 
Brussels  alone  one  hundred  soup  kitchens 
are  fee<ling  100,000  hungry  people.  The 
daily  cable  dispatches,  in  unbiased  news 
reports,  are  giving  a  continuous  account 
of   the    appalling   disaster    and    desolation. 


Send    a    Ctiristmas    Check    Xoday 

Send  a  clieck  today,  before  it  slips  your  mind,  to  J.  P.  .Morgan  &  Co.,  23  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  and  mark  it  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  You  will  receive  a 
ireceipt  and  the  money  will  at  once  go  to  tlit-  Belgiin  Relief  Committee,  which  will 
use  it  for  these  two  purposes: 

1  To  relieve  immediate  distress  of  Belgian  refugees  and  the  hundreds 
of  thou^sands  of  destitute  women  and  children  s(nd  other  non-com- 
batants in  Belgium. 

2  To  rehabilitate  as  soon  as  practicable  the  poor  Belgian  peasant  and 
working  classes  by  helping  them  get  roofs  over  their  heads  and 
tools  to  work  with. 

BELGIAN     RELIEF     COIVIA/IIXXEE 

10    Bridge    Street,    New   YorK 

Rev,    I.    F.   STII,1,F..M.\.\"S,   Prcsuhnt 

ROHKKT   W.    DiFOKFST.   Chaii  man   of  Executive  Committee. 
K.MAXCEL  II.WFXITII,  Belgian   Minister  to  the  United  States. 
PIERRE  MALI,  Consul-Generat  at  New  York. 

r^y.MA.N-  Abbott  Henry   \V.   DeForest 

f)TTo  T.   Hansard  Ci.evkland   II.    Dodge 

Ar.mand  Baita  Lioml  Hagknaers 

James   N.    Beck  Tiio.mas  N.  IIubbako 

Corn  ELI  irs   .\.    Bliss  Rev.   A.   ().   Nvs 

Robert   S.  Brewster  IIknry  Fairmeld  Osborn 


W.  Barclay  Parsons 
Bernard    Raat 
John   Yan   Rukstal 
Francis   Lynde  Stetson 
Thomas   Tuaciier 
1'"rank  a.   Vanderlip 
Alereu  T.   White 


S.  O.  S.— Checks,  Money  Orders,  etc.,  should  be  made  to  J.  P.  MORGAN  &   CO, 
■•FOR  BELGIAN  RELIEF  FUND,"  23  Wall  Street,  and  sent  to  that  address 


Succor  From  America 

In  America  how  different  the  picture. 
This  magazine  will  reach  its  readers  just 
about  Thanksgiving  time.  We  have  had 
bountiful  harvests  and  despite  rather  dull 
times  we  have  great  surpluses  of  food 
and  money.  So  40  national  magazines 
are  carrying  in  their  Christmas  issues 
this  appeal  to  their  millions  of  readers 
to  succor  the  starving  Belgians.  Divide 
your  Christmas  plenty  with  them.  Be 
sure  that  the  gift  will  be  "twice  blessed." 


^fj/^  Nirr  v.WM  Lfi.s.NS. 

"    '*   loaiK'il    niniicy 


For  \Vt  years  I  have 
for  an  KiikIIhIi  MortttiiKf  Co., 
without  11  (Icfiiiill.  Now  wltlnlniwii  on  iici'i.iiiit  of 
Wfir.  Wrltr.  for  MMh.  O.  K.  C.VKY,  TUTKI-O, 
MI.S.S. 


Tin;   I{0.\RI)  ()V   I)IRlv<TOIt.S  of  Thf   Amorlfnn 
(  1.1  Ion     III!    (' iiiip.'ii.v,     "fi     Niivcinlii'r    ."1,     I!tl4,     ilc- 

(•l(ir4(l    a    Hirnl  111 iil    illvldciid    of    tlinw    per    cent. 

iipoii  till-  I'nf'-rriMl  Stoik  of  thi-  ('ipiii|iiiiiy,  iPiiviibli' 
DrcrTiilji-r  I,  ion.  lit  the  Hiiiiklnu'  IImiimc  of  Wlni- 
li.w.  [.iiiiUt  (e.  ('••■.  Till  Ci'diir  .Stp'i't.  New  Vr.rk 
♦  'Itv.  Tli<'  Stiifk  TriinHfi-r  ISmikK  nf  tlu-  ('<iiiii«iMjy 
will  I.I-  rh.dcil  rpii  NiivriiiliiT  12.  r.iH,  at  :'.  I'.  M., 
nii'l  will  ri'iiiiiiii  (hmi'il  until  Dn-iinlpi-r  4.  1!I14.  iil 
10   A.    -VJ.  JI'HTl.S    K.    UALrU.    Sicntiiiy. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Utues  Guaranteed  Contracti 

)<)\i:<   I'    .MI'.N.N,  .\I.I'.,  /■rtJii/iiii 

I'iNANti;  CoMMiiiii; 

ri.  \RFN(  !■:   11.    KKI.SKY 

fret.    Till,-   Ciiaranlce  and   Trust   Co. 

WII.MAM    II.    I'fjRTKR.   ISaiilicr 

l-.DWAKI)  TOWN.SKND 

I'rri.   Imi'iirtcri  nn.'.   Trailers  Nal.  Hank 

iJ'khI    rni-ii.    tthi'fhi-r    PXiHTlcii'-crt    In    llfi-    In 

<iiriiiir<'     iiv     ii'.l.     iiiiiv     tiiiilti'     illrirl     ripiil  iii'l  < 

•ill)    Ihl*   Codpiiiinv.    for    11    lliiiltiil    liTrllnr.v    If 

1. Kiri'd,    mid    sfciiri-    for    llii'iii»i'lri'«,     In    iiil'll 

lion    lo    flint    yi-iir'n    fiiini)il»>iloii.    n    ronr-iviil    In 

|i  ii«t   liixiii  Init  nil   liicoiid-    f'pr   llii-   fnliiri'.      Ail 

p|i..n    III).   l'oiii|iniiv   lit    Itn    IliPino  Ollli'i',    Nil.    277 

!■   ,.|'  .1.  V.  H  V'.fl;  nij 


GOLDEN  YELLOW  YAMS. 

"Something:  Different  for     that  Thanksriving 

Dinner." 

.\  rich  luscious  sweet  iiotiilo,  crown  In  (he  swoot 
pliii'y  wiiiiils.  rliifPlni;  In  llic  iiicUow  .SoulluTii  siiii- 
hIiIiii',  goiiicthlnp  ilHTcri'iit  for  your  appi'tlti-;  you'll 
llki'    thi'in    bilked,    llii'y    caiuly    tlipmsolvcs. 

Nicely   pncki'd   box,    postpaid,    for  one  dollar. 

I'l.VKV     WOOD.S     COt'NTUY     lAFK    SCIIOOI,. 

l>''l>t.    A.  Bnixtoii.   Miss. 


DARDS 

Etlahlitlicil  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

(trdcrH  fillrd  in  ;iriy  |).irt  of  Ihc  Ifiiilcd  Sl.itis 
iiid  liaiislci  rcij  by  (able  (  iidc  iIiioiikIi  our 
own  correHjiondfiilH  in  ICiiropc  and  I  lie  Itrilisli 
r  olrpjiirs, 

N.  E;  Corner  44th  Street  and  Maditon  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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UAND.-l.;.:.  1     COUPI-. 

(Three  P.isbeiiiier) 

$2500  K.  O.  B.  Detroit 


SEDAN 

(Five  Passenger) 

$2800  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


■  il  iM 


C^r. 


LIMOUSINE 

(Seven  Passenger) 
$3450  FOB    Detroit 


CADILLAC 

ENCLOSED 

CARS 

Here  is  provided  the  har- 
monious blending  of  the  high- 
est engineering  achievement 
with  the  utmost  in  designing 
art  and  coach  building  skill. 

The  engineers  have  pro- 
vided an  eight-cylinder  motor 
of  superlative  smoothness. 
The  coach  builders  have  pro- 
vided a  dignified  and  luxuri- 
ous environment. 

The  liquid  smoothness  of 
these  cars  is  supplemented  by 
a  sense  of  complete  seclusion ; 
the  seclusion  by  a  sense  of  rest 
and  relaxation ;  the  restfulness 
by  a  sense  of  unexampled  ease 
and  elegance. 

Buoyant  springs,  deep  soft 
upholstery,  appointments  i  n 
quiet  good  taste  but  still 
almost  palatial — all  of  these 
soothing  influences  bring  su- 
preme comfort  to  mind  and 
body,  and  leave  you  almost 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  borne  along  by  mechani- 
cal means. 


special  Enclosed  Car  Booklet  on   Request. 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.D  et roit,  Micli 
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MY   MOTHER'S    HOUSE 

No  portrayal  of  the  suffering  and 
cruelty  of  the  war  has  come  to  our  no- 
tice that  for  pure  poetry  and  pathos  is 
superior  to  this.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  sympathize  with  its  German  point  of 
view  may  change  the  scene  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Seine,  where  it  would,  un- 
fortunately, be  equally  true. 

Tranxlated        by        Oscar        Mueller,        in        the 
New    York   Sun. 

My  mother  is  an  old  lady, 
Perhaps  .sixty  or  even   more 
fShe  does  not  like  to  speak  about  rt). 
My  mother  is  a  German  woman, 
Is  only  one  of  so  many  millions. 

My  mother's  hou.se  overlooks  the  Rhine, 
It's  a  gay  house,   it's'a   free  house, 
It's  an  artist's  hunse. 
Uesounfling  with  langhinK  and  gayety 
During  fifty  years  and  more. 

.\ow  mother  converted  the  gay  house 
Into  a   sad   house,   a   hospital. 
Sixteen  beds  rlid  she  give,  and  in  eaeh 
Lies  a   soldier. 


.My  olfj  niothfir  writes: 

In  your  Jihi'ary 

,\rnorig  all   your  treasures 

That  yrin  g.iHiered  in  all  parts  of  the  wuild, 

Among  vases   froin   China 

And   the  he;ithen   gods  f)f  the  South   Sea, 

.\(nong   your    I'uddlias 

.\rifl  Sliivas  and  Krishnas, 

Lies  a  youthful  ehap 

I''resh   from   high  sehool, 

i;igli(een   years  old. 

I'ut   he  r'iinri'it  see  yf)Ni-   treasures, 

'I'hey   stabbed   fjuf   his  eyes 

In    liOuein    ne;ii-    ^.i^ge. 

In  your  Indian    Room 

Lies  n   Kergeant. 

He  was  laughing  tod;iy  and    'okingly   tossed 

Your  little  elephants  of  ivory. 

Me  always  sjiys  :  "Soon  will   I   retui-n  to  tli<' 

front." 
Me  \h  tightly  straiificd   in  tiandagoH 
The  rhiv  before  yesterday  they  cut  <»IT 
I'olli  of  his  legH, 
AnrI  he  tloew  not   know  it. 

In     the    room     flecorated     with     rnv     be|f,v<'(l 

l»Uteh, 
'Die  TenietM  and  0«tade,  the  Koekkoek  and 

\'r'rboil(hoeven. 
I.ie"<,   his   right   ai'tn    torn   to  piec(!M, 
A   lieutenant  of  draK'>onN. 


II(!  does  not  like  the  paintings,  not  know- 
ing them. 

So  I  bought   liiin  yc-stei'day 

A  "Kaiser"  picture-  and  hung  it  over  his 
bed, 

You  d(^  not  believe  how  glad  it  made  him. 

I'ut  in  the  adjoining  room    . 

With   your  ancestors 

liios  a  captain  of  the  guard, 

He  is  as  pah;  as  his  linen. 

Sleeps  all  the  time, 

So  much  blood  did  he  lose ; 

But,  if  he's  awake,  he  looks  at  the  pictures, 
And  says  :  "He  over  there  siu-ely  fought 
At  Sedan  in  Eighteen-scventy, 
And  he  at  Grossgoerscheu  a  hundred  years 

ago, 
And  the  old  one  over  there  with  the  braid. 
He   fought  at  Leuthen." 

In  the  terrace  room,  the  one  to  the  left, 
Lies  another  lieutenant,  he  asked  that  his 

bed 
Be  placed  close  to  the  window. 
He  never  speaks,  but  stares  all  the  time 
Into  our  garden,  and  the  monastery  adjoin- 
ing 
Where  the  old  monks  are  walking. 
He  has  a  bride,  she  was  in  Paris 
When  the  war  broke  out — and  she  disap- 
peared. 
And  he  heard  of  her — nothing. 
Perhaps  she  is  dead,  he  thinks,  perhaps— 
Perhaps — Then  he  sighs  and  groans  : 
"Perhaps."  And  he  kisses  her  picture. 
She  was  vei-y  beautiful. 
His  poor,  German  bride. 

In  the  garden  room  lies  a  major. 

He  is  scolding  all  day  long, 

Shot  thru  the  abdomen,  must  be  very  pain- 
ful, I 

And  he  does  not  suffer  so  much,  if  he  can 
scold 

The  Russ,  the  Jap  and  the  damned  English. 

So  I  ask  him:  "How  do  you  feel?" 

He  always  says :  "The  damned  rats 

Bit  a  hole  into  my  stomach." 

There  is  one,  in  the  small  guest  room, 
A   senior  lieutenant  of  the   Eighty-second, 
He's  shot  in  the  head 
But  not  very  dangerous. 
He  .said  yesterday  :  "Doctor, 
T  have  fifty  thousand  marks ; 
They  are  yours  if  you  patcli  me  up 
So  I  can  return  to  the  front 
In    three    weeks."     (That's    what    they    all 
think.) 

In  your  bedroom  lies  a  hussar, 

II(>  luis  nineteen  wounds,  all  over. 

From  shrapnel  fire. 

They  brought  him   unconscious  a   fortnight 

ago, 
He  groans  much  and  yells  loud; 
Never   awokc!   once 
In   all   that  time, 
Hut    his  hot    hand  clinches 
His   Iron   Cross. 
The  doctor  says  :  "We  surely 
Will  save  him,  if  he  does  not  die 
I'roin  starvation." 

In  the  dining  room  lie  three, 

A   pioneer  !in'd  two  of  the  infantry. 

Such  <\i'nv  blond  chai)s. 

They   will   be  saved, 

I'ut    th(!  pionecT 

Is  doomed, 

I'or  diinidiirn   wounds 

Are  didicult  to  heal. 


About  everything  writes  my  mother. 

About  the  ulilans  in   the  breakfjisl    room, 

The  two  cli.'isseurs  in   the  |)arlor, 

The  general, 

Who   lies   in    the  state   room — 

About    ever-ylhing  writr's  old   inolljer, 

l!ut    about    lier-seif 

She  does  not  say  a  word. 

My  rnolher-'s  house  overlooks  the   Itliine, 
Is   now  a    hospiliil    foi"  sixteen, 
And  yet    is  <ndy  one  such   house 
Of  rruiny   thousands  in   (Jernuiny. 

My  mother  is  an  f)Id  lady, 
Perhaps  sixty  oi'  even   more. 
My  mother-  is  n   Ger-irran   wonriiir 
And    yet   only   one   of   so    many    iniliioiiM. 

II.    II.   KWKItS. 
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HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY'S 
IMPORTANT  NEW   BOOKS 


ESSAYS.  ETC. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  CAMERA 

Uy  I  llAUl.ES  S.  l)Ll  Oil'.  •Mi. 
Olcotc'i  kiiuwicdge  of  the  great  au- 
thors ii  ample,  his  love  of  nature 
abuu/uling,  and  his  choice  of  pic- 
torial illustrations  judicious." — Photo 
Era.      48   iitustratiuns.      $3.00   net. 

TALKS  TO  FRESHMAN  GIRLS 

By  HKl.KN  U.\WKS  BHOWN. 
Straight-tu-the-point  talks  full  of 
sensible  advice  given  in  a  sympa- 
thetic way  that  strongly  appeals  to 
girls.      75    cents  net. 

VAGABONDS  IN  PERIGORD 

Uy  H.  a.  UASHFOKU.  The  a.l 
ventures  and  experiences  of  a  charm 
ing  group  of  people  in  their  leisure- 
ly foot  wanderings  through  France. 
$i.J5  net. 

THE  READING  PUBLIC 

By  MACCikECiDk  JK.XKI.N.S 
The  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly writes  in  a  whimsical  fashion  of 
the  public  in  its  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture in  the  home,  at  the  club  and 
on  the  suburban  train  and  trolley. 
75  cenzs  net. 

THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  AND 

THE  PREPARATION  FOR 

LIFE 

By  ALBEUT  PARKER  FITCII. 
Eight  sympatlietic  and  straightfor- 
ward talks  on  students'  problems. 
$1.25  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  LITTLE 
COLLEGE 

By  ARCHIBALD  MacMECIIAX. 
A  collection  of  rich  human  studies 
and  stimulating  essays  on  a  variety 
of  topics.     $1.35   net. 

IS  CONSCIENCE  AN 
EMOTION? 

By  HASTINGS  RASHDALL.  In 
three  able  and  scholarly  lectures, 
this  work  discusses  the  question, 
"Why  do  we  approve  some  kinds  of 
conduct  and  condemn  others?"  $1.00 
net. 

A  BEACON  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  WINIFRED  HOLT.  A  vivid 
End  readable  biography  of  flenry 
Fawcett,  the  blind  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of  Englind.  Illustrated.  $2.50 
net. 

BYWAYS  IN  BOOKLAND 

By  WALTER  A.  MURSELL.  In 
this  book  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Bor- 
row, Jeffries,  George  Gissing,  and 
many  other  writers  are  appraised 
with  humor  and  discrimination.  $1.25 
net. 

THE  JOYFUL  HEART 

By  ROBERT  HAVEN  SCIIAUF- 
FLER.  Written  with  the  dash,  hu- 
mor and  originality  which  made  hi^ 
"Musical  Amateur"  so  successful. 
$1.25   net. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE 

By  KDVV.AlvlJ  1..  .\ioK.sl'..  1  la-  Uv^x  authoritative 
bioyraijhy,  based  on  his  letters  and  journals,  of  a  man 
who  was  not  only  a  j^reat  inventor,  hut  a  nolal)U- 
painter  as  well,  and  the  intimate  of  many  famous  per- 
sons. His  son  has  done  his  work  with  skill  and  in- 
telligence, and  the  result  is  a  notalile  addition  to 
American  bioj^raphy.     2  vols,     l-ully  illustrated.     $7.50 

Hi".. 

ON  THE  COSMIC  RELATIONS 

By  illCNi>:\  IKJi.'l.  i  his  study  covers*  willi  ex- 
traordinary completeness,  enlightenment,  and  autiior- 
ity,  the  whole  ground  of  psycliic  i)lienomena,  so-called 
as  a  basis  for  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soid. 
$5.00  /((•/. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

iiy  .S.AMU  1:L  M.  tkC  )riil':kS.  a  quiet  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  showing  that  the  granting  of  the 
sutTrage  to  women  at  the  ])resent  time  is  a  conserva- 
tive measure.  The  book  preserves  throughout  the 
liglitness  of  touch  and  urbanity  of  tone  for  which  Dr. 
Crotlu-rs  is  so  well  known.     $1.00  net. 

RUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD  HAYES 

By  CHAi'JLIvS  RICHARD  WILLIAMS.  A  full 
and  intimate  biography  of  tiie  nineteenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  showing  him  as  an  unexpectedly 
interesting  and  important  figure  in  our  history.  2  vols. 
Illustrated.     $7.50  net. 

OPEN-AIR  POLITICS 

By  JUNIUS  JAY.  This  brilliant  story  tells  of  the 
adventures  and  conversations  of  a  hunting  party  of 
notable  men  and  contains  most  suggestive  discussions 
of  syndicalism  and  kindred  topics.  The  author  is  a 
man  eminent  in  public  life.     $1.25  net. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERTY 

By  JACOB  H.  HOLLANDKR.  This  authoritative 
and  brilliant  book  maintains  that  poverty  is  a  "pre- 
ventable disease"  and  suggests  a  programme  for  its 
prevention.     75  cents  net. 

WAR'S  AFTERMATH 

By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  and  HARVEY 
ERNEST  JORDAN.  An  authoritative  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  American  Civil  War  on  the  quality  of 
manhood  in  the  South.  The  startling  results  revealed 
by  this  investigation  are  prophetic  of  what  we  may 
expect  on  an  even  larger  scale  from  the  present  con- 
flict.    75  cents  net. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  HEALTH 

By  WOODS  HUTCHINSON.  A  breezy,  authori- 
tative discussion  of  some  of  the  most  important  topics 
pertaining  to  the  health  of  men  and  women  living 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  life.     $1.50  net. 

A  FAR  JOURNEY 

By  ABR.AHAM  MITRIE  RIHBANY.  "Air. 
Rihbany's  book  will  stand  with  those  of  Jacob  Riis 
and  Mary  Antin,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  American  melting  pot." — Chicago  Tribune.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.75  net. 

IMPRESSIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

_  By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.  Miscellaneous  observa- 
tions on  life,  books,  art,  and  sundry  other  subjects, 
written  by  a  scientist  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a 
faculty  for  presenting  every  subject  from  a  new  angle. 
$1.50  net. 

The  postage  on  each  book  Is  extra 
Holiday  and  Juvenile   Bulletins  sent    FREE  on  request 
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FICTION 


MAKY  JOIlN.srONS 

THE  WITCH 

A  fascinating  story  of  the  days 
of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  written  in  Miss 
Johnston's  richest  vein  of  imagina- 
tive insight.  Frontispiece  by  N.  C. 
Wyeth.     $1.40  net. 

SAMUEL  H.  ADAMS- 
THE  CLARION 

"One  of  tlic  most  interestingly 
stirring  stories  of  modern  life  yet 
pul.lished."  —  Philadelflna  Public 
Ledger.     Illustrated.     $i.JS   net. 

MRS.  RINEHARTS 
THE  STREET  OF  SEVEN  STARS 

"A  hriglit  and  human  and  refresh- 
ing tale  of  two  young  lovers  who 
starved  and  sufTered  and  made  merry 
for  .iinbition's  sake.  ...  A  ro- 
mance of  Vienna's  student  quarter." 
— A'.    Y.    Times.     $1.25   net. 

MEREDITH  NICHOLSON'S 
THE  POET 

"Not  since  Henry  Harland  told 
us  the  story  of  the  gentle  Cardinal 
and  his  snuffbox  have  we  had  any- 
thing as  idyllic  as  'The  Poet.'  " — 
N.  Y.  Eve.  Sun.  Illustrated  in  color. 
$1.30  net. 

CHARLES  McEVOY'S 
PRIVATE  AFFAIRS 

"Every  one  of  Mr.  McEvoy's 
characters  palpitates  with  life,  and 
they  are  all  the  more  real  because 
he  never  allows  himself  to  prejudice 
us  either  for  or  against  them." — 
Bo.iton   Transcript.     $1.25  net. 

FRANCES  N.  S.  ALLEN'S 
HER  WINGS 

"In  the  great  mass  of  feminist 
literature,  this  story  of  'Her  Wings' 
stands  out  as  a  very  womanly  pres- 
entation. It  is  strong,  tender  and 
very  human."  —  Lexington  {Ky.) 
Herald.      $1.25   net. 

IAN  HAY'S 
A  KNIGHT  ON  WHEELS 

"Full  of  high  spirits  and  whimsi- 
calities, with  just  enough  serious 
touches  to  make  it  real,  and  some 
delightful  characters." — N.  Y.  Times. 
$1.35  net. 

ELLENOR  STOOTHOFF'S 
THE  NIGHTINGALE 

A  deliciously  entertaining  account 
of  the  motor  adventures  of  the  irre- 
sponsible but  irresistible  Hilda. 
$1.25  net. 

ARTHUR  S    HARDY'S 
DIANE  AND  HER  FRIENDS 

Ihis  all  the  fascination  and  ch.irm 
that  characterized  Mr.  Hardy's 
"Passe  Rose."  Illustrated  by  Eliza- 
beth  Shippen   Green.     $1.^.1   net. 

CLARA  L,  BURNHAM 
THE  RIGHT  TRACK 

Ilow  a  wrong  situation  was  righted 
anil  two  unhappy  lives  made  fruit- 
ful by  a  little  hunchback,  whose 
spiritual  strength  had  raises!  her 
above  sorrow.  H'itit  frontisfif^'*. 
$i..iS   net. 
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THANKSGIVING    IN    1914 


AND  now  comes  the  day  set  for  thanksgiving. 
But  the  world  is  so  full  of  hate  and  jealousy 
and  ravening  and  slaughter  that  we  cannot 
hear  thanks  when  uttered.  And  how  can  we 
sit  down  to  feasting  when  half  the  world  is  starving? 
Civilization,  at  the  bottom,  has  proved  to  be  only  bar- 
barism. It  has  been  bottomed  by  brute  force,  and  the 
Golden  Rule  has  never  yet  been  even  one  plank  in  the 
structure.  Our  Christianity  has  given  out  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  old  law  of  "An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  How  can  there  be  room  in  the  churches  for 
Jesus  now  that  they  are  needed  for  hospitals? 

What  is  this  that  you  say;  0  man  of  unfaith!  and 
why  such  folly? 

"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way"  is  not  a 
mere  verse  from  a  song,  but  a  line  from  cosmic  law. 
Twice  already  have  races  crost  Europe,  and  twice  have 
they  fingered  their  characteristics  into  the  making  of 
that  continent.  The  Teutons  crowded  after  the  Celts, 
who  had  already  displaced  the  Iberians.  The  Slavs  have 
been  pressing  for  a  commercial  and  moral  hearing. 
France  and  Ireland  stand  for  the  Celtic  stock;  England 
and  Germany  for  the  Teutonic;  Russia  wraps  in  its 
huge  outlines  a  hundred  integers  of  a  new  and  untried 
stock,  an  unwasted  force.  Poland  came  first,  but  buried 
herself  in  the  civilization  and  religion  of  her  predeces- 
.sors;  a  glorious  exhibition  of  body  and  brain  struggling 
for  expression. 

We  Americans  have  little  interest,  however,  in  races 
and  Hub-race.s,  nor  even  nationalities.  Our  own  Boston 
has  gone  over  to  humanity;  our  own  New  England  has 
lost  every  twinge  of  English  sentiment.  Westward  again 
the  star  of  empire  took  its  way  and  crost  the  continent, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Fortunately,  however, 
th's  wa.s  not  done  before  the  Constitution  makers  in 
1787  discovered  or  invented  Federal  unity.  This  was  a 
method  of  leaving  evolution  to  go  on  undisturbed;  let- 
ting civilization  absorb  the  several  and  distinct  instincts 
of  divers  races,  and  still  go  on  westward.  So  the  cross- 
bred Yankee  tfxJay  in  Oregon  stands  for  all  the  races 
that  have  ever  trrxl  the  continent.  Dropping  prejudices 
as  they  went  they  have  created  for  us  nearly  fifty  dis- 
tinct states  in  complete  and  full  cooperative  unity. 

F^urope  has  never  yet  been  able  or  willing  to  compre- 
hend this  most  magnificent  discovery  in  statecraft.  It 
has  undertaken  to  sustain  raciality  and  nationality,  and 
has  found  no  other  way  of  doing  this  but  by  standing 
armies.  We  Americans  find  nothing  to  fear  from  new 
cross-breeds;  let  Europe  try  it.  It  need  not  f<;ar  evr^n  the 
incamatif/n  of  brute  force  when  softened  with  moral 
pw^ua.Hion,  America  in  a  continent  of  croHS-bred  folk,  as 
much  as  the  fruits  which  TiUther  Burbank  givcH  us  from 
hig  nuraeriefl. 


The  state  of  war  really  existed  far  back  of  the  flaming 
bonfire.  The  outbreak  was  necessary  sooner  or  later,  to 
burn  up  the  brushwood  of  brute  force.  The  German 
Chancellor  said  well,  "It  may  as  well  come  now."  If  we 
some  time  are  going  to  shoot  each  other,  are  preparing 
for  this  unholy  end,  let  us  understand  it^ — that  this  is 
the  very  aim  of  European  civilization — the  logic  of  pres- 
ent civilization.  Let  it  come  and  be  over.  Tools  stand  for 
work ;  and  that  was  exactly  what  standing  armies  meant. 
Their  work  must  be  done.  Civilization  based  on  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  a  novelty  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  The  religion  of  love  and  the  state  of 
cooperation  belong  in  that  new  life  which  is  to  be  led 
when  brute  force  is  forever  refused  a  hearing,  and 
Jesus  is  accepted  as  the  actual  master  of  the  human  race. 

BUT  are  we  to  hold  more  strictly  to  the  demand  for  a 
national  Thanksgiving?  If  so  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
sing  our  joy  over  the  bonfire  of  standing  armies  and 
brute  force;  over  the  chance  for  a  League  of  Peace  that 
will  stand  for  the  principles  of  justice  and  law.  An  in- 
creasing chance  for  the  Golden  Rule  is  just  ahead.  As 
the  old  goes  down  it  necessarily  makes  a  crash  that 
shakes  the  whole  world ;  but  we  can  thank  God  that  Jesus 
has  been  in  the  world  and  that  he  never  was  more  alive 
than  at  the  present  day.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
hovv'ever  the  roar  of  war  may  fill  our  ears,  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  going  thru  with  a  great  moral  struggle 
is  inescapable.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
meanness  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  Pitts  and  the 
Disraelis  of  the  last  three  or  four  centuries.  In  this 
country  we  are  a  rifle's  range  nearer  the  stable  operation 
of  democracy;  while  autocracy  is  exploding  all  over  the 
world. 

That  we  should  have  been  kept  out  of  the  Great  War 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  federal  union.  We  are  ready 
for  a  capital  of  the  whole  world;  for  peaceful  coopera- 
tion t^hat  shall  cover  more  than  a  single  continent.  Here- 
tofore we  have  had  nearly  fifty  states  in  growing  coop- 
eration. We  can  cheerfully  see  the  day  ahead  when  the 
new  republics  of  Asia  and  Africa  will  cooperate  with 
ours  to  advance  human  progress  by  common  effort.  There 
is  no  need  of  war  when  we  agree  on  a  federal  union  of 
humanity. 

Give  thanks,  then,  ye  American  people!  Thank  God 
that  the  drift  is  ever  onward,  toward  a  manlier  race  and 
a  Godlier  vision.  Internationalism  displaces  nationalism. 
The  human  family  is  not  English;  nor  is  it  German; 
nor  IS  it  French ;  nor  is  it  Russian.  No  one  race  is  to  be 
supreme;  only  that  manhood  that  makes  best  for  love 
and  peace,  and  expresses  the  will  of  the  divine  life. 
Jesus  was  announced  by  "On  earth  peace,  good  will  to 
men."  That  law  has  riol  Ixhti  abrogated. 
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CONSTKIKTIVE   NEUTRALITY 

IN  an  able  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Independent 
Judge  Holt  urges  the  administration  "to  protest  at 
least"  against  the  numerous  violations  of  the  Hague 
Conventions  by  the  nations  now  engaged  in  war.  In  this 
he  voices  the  sentiments,  we  believe,  of  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  Americans.  Kut  the  question  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  seems. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  our  State  Department 
should  have  instructed  all  its  representatives  abroad  to 
notify  the  belligerent  governments  that  the  United 
States  as  a  party  to  the  Hague  Conventions  was  pre- 
pared to  call  to  their  attention,  as  well  as  to  that  of  all 
the  neutral  nations,  every  act  in  violation  of  these  Con- 
ventions of  which  there  was  good  evidence,  so  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  could  be  adjudicated  or 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international 
justice.  Such  action  would  have  put  us  in  an  impregnable 
position  to  protest  against  all  violations  that  have  since 
arisen.  But  now  if  we  protest  against  specific  acts  that 
are  alleged  to  have  been  committed  it  will  look  or  be 
made  to  look  as  tho  we  are  hostile  to  one  side  or  the 
other  in  the  conflict.  This  might  provoke  such  ill  feeling 
against  us  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other  group  of  bel- 
ligerents that  our  influence  as  mediator  at  the  end  of 
the  war  would  be  imperiled. 

Important  as  it  is  to  have  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
enlightened  rules  of  The  Hague  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  a  lasting  peace  be  assured  at  its  termination. 
The  United  States  must  think  twice  before  jeopardizing 
her  supreme  influence  at  that  time.  Nevertheless  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Judge  Holt's  plea.  The  United 
States  even  at  this  late  day  should  protest  in  broad 
terms  against  all  violations  of  international  law  by 
whomsoever  committed  and  give  notice  of  her  intention 
of  bringing  them  up  for  judicial  consideration  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  no  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  neutrality.  It  would  rather  be  a  performance  of  the 
highest  duty  of  neutrals. 


"EMDEN"  THE  AUDACIOUS 

ON  the  shore  of  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lie  the 
twisted  and  shattered  fragments  of  a  little  ship  of 
war.  The  shells  of  the  enemy  and  the  leaping  flames  of 
the  fires  they  set  have  brought  her  to  this  end.  She  will 
range  the  seas  no  more.  So  is  the  name  of  the  cruiser 
"Emden"  stricken  from  the  roster  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Navy. 

But  never,  while  the  traditions  of  the  fighters  of  the 
sea  linger  in  the  mind  of  man,  will  her  name  be  missing 
from  a  more  famous  roll. 

For  fourteen  weeks  the  little  "Emden,"  cruiser  one- 
eighth  the  size  of  a  battleship,  with  the  speed  of  a  grey- 
hound in  her  heels,  kept  the  seas  in  hostile  waters.  With 
the  cunning  of  the  hunted  fox  she  evaded  her  pursuers; 
with  the  audacity  of  the  swooping  hawk  she  dropt  from 
the  blue  on  a  luckless  victim.  Hunted  and  hunter  she 
prowled  the  seas. 

Six  and  twenty  merchantmen  she  captured,  plundered 
and  sank.  Impudent  as  a  terrier  she  darted  into  the 
harbor  of  Madras,  dropt  a  few  shells  into  the  city,  and 
with  lights  dowsed  fled  scatheless  past  the  forts.  Into 


the  British  harbor  of  I'enang  she  steamed,  disguised 
with  a  false  smokestack  and  flying  a  Japanese  flag,  tor- 
pedoed a  Russian  cruiser  and  a  French  destroyer,  and 
dashed  away  thru  the  Malacca  Straits. 

Per  weeks  at  a  time  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
silences  of  the  open  ocean.  Each  time,  save  the  last,  she 
emerged  to  strike  another  blow  at  the  commerce  of  the 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Provisioning  herself  from  cap- 
tuied  cargoes,  coaling  from  a  prize  before  she  sank  it, 
she  performed  the  nautical  e(iuivalent  of  "living  off  the 
country."  Run  to  earth  by  a  more  powerful  opponent,  she 
yielded  at  last  to  the  inevitable.  The  quality  of  her  fight- 
ing spirit  is  to  be  read  in  the  laconic  statement  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  "Her  losses  in  personnel  are  reported 
as  very  heavy." 

Audacious,  intrepid  little  "Emden"!  Her  name  shall 
be  remembered  so  long  as  men  tell  tales  of  war  and  honor 
courage  and  resourcefulness. 


"THE  TEUTONIC  CIVILIZATION" 

IN  a  long  and  able  letter  to  the  Springfield  Republican 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  Profes- 
sor John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  University,  says: 

It  was  in  the  year  1871,  in  the  midst  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  that  I  first  trod  the  soil  of  Germania,  and  it  was 
from  and  with  those  that  fought  in  that  war  on  the  German 
side  that  I  first  learned  the  politics  and  diplomacy  of  Eu- 
rope. Almost  from  the  first  day  that  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  university,  I  imbibed  the  doctrine  that 
the  great  national,  international  and  world-purpose  of  the 
newly  created  German  Empire  was  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Teutonic  civilization  of  continental  Europe  against  the 
oriental  quasi-civilization  of  Russia  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
decaying  Latin  civilization  on  the  other. 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  illuminating  passage.  It  ex- 
presses the  view,  which  Professor  Burgess  imbibed  and 
evidently  still  holds,  that  Germany  possesses  a  special 
superior  civilization  of  its  own,  which  was  endangered 
by  the  pressure  of  Russian  hordes  on  the^east,  and  of 
French  revenge  and  British  commercial  jealousy  on  the 
west,  which  were  united  in  seeking  to  overwhelm  Teu- 
tonic civilization. 

Now  what  is  this  peculiar  Teutonic  civilization?  We 
confess  that  we  do  not  know.  Its  civilization  has  the 
same  elements  of  social  order,  general  refinement,  knowl- 
edge and  culture  that  appear  in  the  civilization  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Italy.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "decaying  Latin  civilization."  Civil- 
ization is  progressive,  and  is  progressing  the  world  over. 
Geiniany  has  her  excellences,  particularly  in  the  special- 
ization of  her  universities,  just  as  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  their  peculiar  excellences  in  their  freer 
government. 

Nor  was  the  German  civilization  in  any  real  danger 
from  Slavic  ambition,  nor  from  French  attack  to  recover 
Alsace,  nor  from  British  jealousy  of  German  commerce. 
It  was  Germany's  militarism  that  frightened  France. 
She  was  weaker  than  Germany  and  sought  alliance  with 
Russia.  Germany  may  have  been  afraid  of  France  or 
Russia,  but  not  so  much  as  France  was  afraid  of  Ger- 
many. England  found  in  Germany  a  worthy  commercial 
rival,  but  she  never  tried  to  strangle  her  rival's  trade. 
but  only  urged  her  own  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  seek  better  skill  and  wider  enterprise.  What  Germany 
put  her  best  pride  and  energy  in  was  her  army,  but  mili- 
tarism is  not  civilization,  but  the  foe  to  it.  Germany 
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drafted  every  citizen   into  the  army;   Britain  drafted 
none. 

There  are  many  statements  in  Professor  Burgess' 
article  that  might  call  for  question  or  contradiction,  but 
we  content  ourselves  now  with  quoting  his  prophecy  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  allies  should  be  victorious.  It 
will  be  well  to  remember  it.  He  says : 

The  "rattle  of  the  saber"  would  then  be  music  to  our  ears 
in  comparison  with  the  crack  of  the  Cossack's  knout  and  the 
clanking  of  Siberian  chains,  while  the  burden  of  taxation 
which  we  would  be  obliged  to  suifer  in  order  to  create  and 
maintain  the  great  navy  and  army  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  our  territory  and  commerce  thruout  the  world  against 
those  gigantic  powers  with  their  oriental  ally,  Japan,  would 
sap  our  wealth,  endanger  our  prosperity  and  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  republican  institutions. 

This  is  a  jeremiad  most  extraordinary.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  with  the  victory  of  the  two  great 
republican  nations  of  Europe,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
republican  institutions  would  gain  strength,  might  even 
cover  the  empires  of  Europe  and  that  the  burdens  of 
war  would  be  very  much  lessened  instead  of  being  in- 
creased. Time  will  tell. 


FRICTION 

DOUBTLESS  President  Wilson  had  good  reason  to 
be  provoked  by  the  style  of  the  address  made  to 
him  by  Mr.  Trotter,  one  of  the  speakers  of  a  delegation 
of  negroes  who  visited  him  by  appointment  to  protest 
against  the  segregation  of  negro  clerks  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington.  Mr.  Trotter  is  editor  of  a  negro 
paper  in  Boston,  who  offends  many  of  his  own  color  by 
his  superabundant  untactful  belligerency.  The  other 
members  of  the  delegation  made  plain  but  respectful 
addresses  and  helped  their  cause;  but  the  President 
had  fair  occasion  to  tell  the  delegation  that  at  any  fur- 
ther interview  with  him  Mr.  Trotter's  presence  would 
not  be  acceptable. 

Nevertheless  the  delegation  had  the  right  on  their 
side,  and  the  President  gave  them  no  satisfaction.  Dur- 
ing previous  administrations  since  the  war  colored 
clerks  who  won  a  place  under  civil  service  rules  were 
treated  ju.st  like  white  clerks.  If  there  were  fifty  or  a 
hundred  in  a  room  they  had  their  desks  with  the  others, 
and  no  special  complaint  was  made.  But  when  this  ad- 
ministration came  in  clerks  from  southern  states  began 
to  be  offended  that  they  should  work  beside  negroes,  and 
the  heads  of  departments  or  bureaus  sympathized  with 
them  and  put  the  colored  clerks  by  themselves,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  humiliating  for  white  people  to  sit 
and  work  near  black  people  on  a  level  of  equality.  If 
they  had  been  Indians,  or  half-Indians,  like  several  hon- 
ored members  of  Congress,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble,  but  because  they  were  of  a  race  that  had  en- 
dured slavery,  they  were  told,  in  actions  that  speak 
louder  than  word.s,  that  they  were  not  fit  assrxjiates  even 
in  labor  and  must  go  by  themselves.  It  was  the  Jim  Crow 
car  rule  of  the  South,  and  the  South  had  captured 
Washington. 

The  President  did  not  meet  the  rx^ca.sion  properly.  He 
defended  the  segregation.  He  .said  it  wa.'j  done  "to  avoid 
friction."  Friction  wa.s  not  ncfe.sHary;  it  had  been  trivial 
in  the  paf.t,  even  when  Hoke  Smith  was  Secrf;tary  of  the 
fnt*;rior.  The  heads  of  bureaus  could  control  it  if  they 
cared  to.  Those  that  made  friction  could  be  dismissed. 
The  President  said  he  had  made  investigation  anrl  had 


found  that  the  colored  clerks  had  as  fair  accommoda- 
tions as  the  white;  but  that  is  not  to  the  purpose.  These 
colored  clerks  would  have  just  the  same  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  comforts  provided  them  were  superior  to 
those  given  their  white  brothers  and  sisters.  What  they 
have  the  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  exact  equality  of  justice,  and  segregation  is  not 
equality.  There  will  be  "friction"  and  there  ought  to  be 
friction,  if  any  race,  black,  yellow  or  brown,  is  humil- 
iated and  insulted  by  the  Government. 


SHOULD  TEACHERS  BECOME  MOTHERS? 

THE  teapot  tempest  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation over  those  teachers  who  become  mothers 
goes  merrily  on.  The  majority  of  the  Board  still  refuses 
to  recant. 

Even  the  Mayor  of  the  city  has  brought  his  influence 
to  bear  upon.  them.  With  rare  common  sense  Mayor 
Mitchel  has  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
In  two  sentences  he  has  shown  the  Board  the  simple, 
straightforward  way  out: 

If  teachers  are  permitted  to  marry  and  to  remain  in  the 
teaching  service,  why  should  not  some  arrangement  be  made 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  without  pay? 

Would  not  a  simple  rule  providing  for  leave  of  absence  in 
this  case  for  a  suitable  period  put  an  end  to  all  this  discus- 
sion, and  instead  of  working  injury  to  the  schools  be  likely 
to  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good? 

There  are  just  two  questions  which  need  be  answered 
in  solving  this  problem. 

Do  mothers  make  bad  teachers? 

Do  teachers  make  bad  mothers? 

If  either  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Board  is  right  in  dismissing  teachers  who  become 
mothers. 

Does  the  Board  really  believe  that  either  of  them 
should  be  so  answered? 


THE  SAVINGS  OF  THE  POOR 

ELEVEN  depositors  whose  savings  had  been  entrust- 
ed to  a  "private  savings  bank"  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York  have  committed  suicide  since  the  bank 
was  closed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment of  the  State.  There  were  several  thousand  depos- 
itors. They  were  poor  when  they  were  induced  by  the 
offer  of  interest  higher  than  they  could  get  in  a  public 
savings  bank  to  give  their  money  to  Adolf  Mandel,  the 
owner  of  the  bank,  and  those  who  survive  are  poor  now. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  who 
live  on  the  East  Side.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  stand 
between  such  citizens  and  the  thieves  who  would  rob 
them  by  means  of  private  savings  banks. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  trying  to  guard  such  de- 
positors. The  attention  of  a  commission  engaged  in 
making  an  in(|uiry  about  banks  and  the  banking  laws 
was  directed  to  the  private  savings  banks  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  those  who  had  deposited  .$2, 400, 000  in  a  bank 
conducted  by  two  men,  Siogel  and  Vogel,  in  connection 
with  two  or  three  large  department  stores.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  stores  disclosed  the  loss  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ijank  deposits.  "We  believed,"  said  Siogel, 
"that  we  had  a  right  to  do  as  we  pleased  with  tha 
money." 

And  HO,  because  of  the  commission's  report,  the  bank- 
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ing  law8  were  amended,  ami  provLsion  for  proper  regu- 
lation of  such  private  hanking  was  made.  Since  the  law.s 
were  improved  several  private  hanks  on  the  Kast  Side 
in  the  great  city  have  been  closed,  in  order  that  at  least 
a  small  part  of  the  poor  depositors'  money  might  be 
saved.  Mandel's  bank  is  one  of  these.  Mandel  himself 
has  been  indicted.  In  another  bank  of  the  same  kind, 
conducted  by  a  man  named  Kohre,  there  is  a  deficit  of 
$800,000,  due  to  his  losses  in  stock  speculation. 

When  the  owners  of  such  banks  have  drawn  into  their 
hands  the  savings  of  the  poor,  they  are  tempted  to  risk 
the  money  in  speculation.  There  are  some  who  steal  it, 
some  who  use  it  in  perilous  business  ventures.  In  ever;' 
state  there  should  be  laws  designed  either  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  such  banks  or  to  protect  depositors  by 
ample  guarantees  and  searching  official  inspection.  Ex- 
Senator  Lorimer's  bank  and  its  branches  in  Chicago 
were  situated  where  appeal  to  the  poor  could  be  mado 
effectively.  The  lack  of  good  banking  laws  and  honest 
inspection,  together  with  political  influence  that  con- 
trolled public  officers  and  drew  deposits  of  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  from  the  city's  funds,  enabled  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  take,  and  lose,  or  wrongfully  convert  to  their 
own  use,  the  savings  of  the  poor  who  were  deceived. 
For  these  offenses  Lorimer  and  his  partners  are  now 
under  indictment.  But  if  they  should  be  punished  under 
the  law,  this  will  not  relieve  those  who  have  been  robbed, 
some  of  whom,  we  presume,  have  in  their  misery,  like 
the  eleven  depositors  in  Mandel's  bank,  put  an  end  to 
their  lives. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  banking  laws  of  Illinois  are  in 
need  of  improvement.  There  is  evidence  that  such  laws 
as  the  state  now  has  were  not  properly  administered  or 
enforced  with  respect  to  the  Lorimer  banks  and,  pos- 
sibly, other  concerns  of  their  kind.  States  should  strive 
to  protect  the  thrifty  and  deserving  poor  not  only  by 
the  best  possible  laws  relating  to  savings  banks,  public 
or  private,  but  also  by  means  of  competent,  honest  and 
vigilant  executive  officers.  This  is  the  lesson  taught  bv 
what  has  taken  place  in  many  cities,  and  taught  with 
especial  force  by  the  Mandel  bank's  eleven  suicides. 


THE   SEAL  CONTROVERSY 

IN  1911  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
Russia  signed  an  agreement  to  stop  killing  all  seals 
on  the  high  seas  for  fifteen  years.  This  ought  to  have 
settled  the  "seal  controversy"  which  has  been  waged  in 
Congress  and  thruout  the  nation  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not. 

The  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  jurisdiction  over  the  seal 
fisheries  on  the  Pribiloff  Islands  of  Alaska. 

A  minority  of  this  committee  has  recently  published  a 
report  which  casts  serious  reflections  on  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Rothermel,  and  on  one  H.  W.  Eliott. 
"a  former  assistant  agent  at  the  seal  fisheries,  known 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  lessee  of  the  sealing  rights 
between  1876  and  1890,  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  the  Government  in  1891,"  and  who  ever  since  has 
"sought  to  recover  his  status  by  persistently  preferring 
charges  before  departments  of  the  Government,  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  in  the  public  press  in  this 
country  and  Canada,    alleging    fraud,    corruption    and 


negligencv'  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  lessee 
of  the  sealing  rights  in  connectioji  with  the  taking  of 
seals  on  the  Trihilott"  Islands."  A  careful  reading  of  this 
minority  report  should  convince  any  man  that  Mr.  Eli- 
ott's  charges  are  without  foundation,  and  we  concur  in 
the  recommendation  that  Clongress  appoint  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  the  House  and  Senate  to  investigate  not 
only  the  "charges  preferred  by  Eliott,  but  Eliott's  con- 
nection therewith." 

When  such  reputable  men  as  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Dr.  C.  H.  Townsend,  Director  of  the  New 
York  A(iuarium;  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.,  are 
stigmatized  as  "scientific  prostitutes,"  "hogwash  ex- 
perts," etc.,  it  is  time  to  have  these  charges  sifted,  and 
the  majority  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
who  endorse  them  compelled  to  substantiate  them  or 
take  the  consequences. 


OUR  NATIONAL  BIRD 

IT  is  an  appositeness  rare  in  this  haphazard  world  that 
tlie  peculiarly  American  holiday  should  be  celebrated 
by  the  peculiarly  American  fowl.  Franklin  wished  to 
have  adopted  as  our  national  emblem  the  handsome, 
dignified  and  useful  turkey  instead  of  the  rapacious, 
filthy  and  altogether  uneatable  eagle.  But  the  conserva- 
tism of  heraldry  was  too  strong  for  him,  so  the  symbol 
of  the  agressive  imperialism  of  Europe  became  attached 
to  the  infant  republic. 

The  turkey  is  the  only  contribution  that  America  has 
made  to  the  fauna  of  the  farm.  Mankind  has  been  singu- 
larly negligent  in  utilizing  for  his  own  purposes  the 
wealth  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Out  of  fifteen  thousand 
species  of  birds  he  has  domesticated  barely  a  dozen  and 
the  New  World  added  but  this  one  to  the  larder  of  the 
Old.  Still  the  acquisition  of  the  turkey  is  alone  sufficient 
to  justify  the  enterprise  of  Columbus.  All  languages 
have  conspired  to  rob  the  New  World  of  this  honor  of 
originating  this  bird  of  ours;  the  French  which  calls 
it  the  "fowl  of  India,"  the  German  which  calls  it  the 
"Calicut  hen"  and  the  English  which  calls  it  the  "tur- 
key." But  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other 
nations  it  remains  an  American.  Let  us  give  thanks  for 
the  turkey. 


THE  NEW   REPUBLIC 

IT  has  long  been  observed  and  deplored  that  we  had 
in  the  United  States  no  weeklies  like  those  that  are 
so  successful  in  England  such  as  The  Nation,  The  Spec- 
tator, The  Neiv  Witness,  The  New  Statesman,  etc.  The 
first  number  of  The  Neiv  Republic,  published  in  New 
York  City,  indicates  that  it  will  come  nearer  to  this  type 
than  any  other  American  periodical.  It  is  under  the 
editorship  of  Herbert  Croly,  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Philip 
Littell,  Walter  Lippmann,  Francis  Hackett  and  Char- 
lotte Rudyard  and  is  announced  as  "A  Journal  of  Opin- 
ion which  Seeks  to  Meet  the  Challenge  of  a  New  Time." 
We  welcome  The  New  Republic.  Most  of  the  move- 
ments which  we  understand  it  will  advocate  The  Inde- 
pendent has  long  labored  for.  But  we  would  welcome  it 
if  this  were  not  so,  for  the  serious  discussion  of  public 
affairs  by  such  editors  and  contributors  is  a  real  gain 
whether  they  agree  with  us  or  not. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

yovember  9 — Russians  raid  Posen  bor- 
der. Turks  oppose  Russian  advance 
on  Erzerum. 

Xovember  10 — German  cruiser  "Em- 
den"  burnt  at  Cocos  Island  by  the 
"Sydney."  Karl  Lody,  a  German 
spy,  claiming  to  be  an  American, 
shot  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
first  execution  in  the  Tower  since 
1700. 

Xovemier     11 — Germans     gain     Dix- 

mude.  British  gunboat  "Niger"  sunic 

by  submarine  at  Deal. 
Xovemher  12 — -Russians   invade   Maz- 

ure   Lake   district   of   East  Prussia. 

Boer  general  De  Wet  defeated. 

November  IS  —  Fighting  continues 
along  the  Yser  and  the  Lys  without 
decisive  gains  on  either  side. 

yovember  H — Field  Marshal  Earl 
Roberts  dies  in  France.  Russians 
reoccupy  Tarnow,  fifty  miles  east  of 
Cracow. 

Xovember  15 — Russians  within  fifty 
miles  of  Konigsberg.  Germans  ad- 
vancing from  Thorn  into  Poland. 


.  The  little  town  of  Dix- 

.  ^"^'^  mude,  on  the  Yser,  noted 
^^*  hitherto  only  for  its 
thriving  butter  business  and  its 
parish  church,  containing  a  flam- 
boyant rood  loft  starred  in  Baedeker, 
has  suddenly  assumed  a  greater  but 
unenviable  importance.  The  strained 
attention  of  the  world  is  concen- 
trated upon  it;  thousands  of  men 
have  given  their  lives  for  its  pos- 
session; their  bodies  choke  its  canal 
and  are  buried  in  its  beet  fields.  Yet 
all  that  made  the  town  desirable  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  wave  of  battle 
that  has  swept  over  it  back  and  forth 
for  more  than  a  month.  Church,  mar- 
ket and  cottages  have  been  demol- 
ished, whether  by  German,  French, 
Belgian  or  British  shells  it  matters 
not  to  those  who  lived  there.  It  is 
the  irony  of  war  that  the  powers 
which  gallantly  came  to  the  aid  of 
Belgium  when  the  Germans  attacked 
are  now,  jointly  with  the  Germans, 
devastating  the  country. 

The  fortifications  of  Antwerp, 
popularly  reputed  to  be  the  strongest 
in  P2urope,  held  back  the  Germans 
only  ten  days.  This  little  strip  of 
farmland  and  pasture,  where  canals 
are  the  only  moats  and  sand  dunes 
the  only  ramparts,  ha.s  held  them 
bar;k  for  a  month.  On  October  14  the 
Allies  took  Ypres;  they  are  holding 
it  yet.  The  Germans  have,  so  far, 
been  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to 
pu«h  forward  along  the  coast  and 
gain  iJunkirk  and  Calais,  which 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  use 
their  Zeppelins  and  submarines 
against  England  at  short  range. 
The   Kiver   YHer,  which   turnH   at 


Dixmude  and  runs  by  Nieuport  to 
the  sea,  has  formed  the  battle  line 
for  this  month  of  hard  fighting.  On 
the  night  of  November  11  the  Ger- 
mans took  Dixmude  after  an  all  day 
battle  in  which,  according  to  British 
accounts,  the  attacking  forces  lost 
eighty  per  cent  of  their  men.  But 
the  rest  crost  the  flooded  fields  on 
their  dead  bodies  and  so  gained  the 
town.  In  gaining  it,  however,  they 
have  not  made  much  headway,  for 
Dixmude  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yser,  and  altho  the  Germans  have 
made  desperate  efforts  to  cross  the 
river  at  this  point,  they  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

Both  sides  have  been  bringing  all 
available  reinforcements  into  this 
corner  of  Flanders.  At  present,  ac- 
cording to  British  estimates,  the 
Allies  have  2,700,000  men  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  the  Germans 
1,600,000.  But  the  Germans  will 
probably  have  soon  to  shift  some  of 
their  forces  to  the  east  to  protect 
Posen  and  Prussia  against  the  Rus- 
sians, who  have  here  about  2,400,000 
men  to  the  German  1,000,000.   The 


official  list  of  German  casualties  up 
to  October  14  contains  545,500 
names,  and  in  the  month  since  that 
date  they  have  lost  heavily  on  both 
frontiers.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Japanese,  now  that  they  have  cleaned 
the  Germans  out  of  China,  will  send 
a  contingent  to  France  to  assist  the 
Allies. 


The  Campaign  in 
East  Prussia 


In  the  Baltic  re- 
gion there  is  a 
reversion  to  the 
state  of  affairs  that  prevailed  in  the 
first  month  of  the  war.  The  Russians 
are  for  the  second  time  beginning 
the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  in  the 
direction  of  Konigsberg,  and  on  the 
southern  border  they  have  again 
captured  Johannisburg,  which  they 
took  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
or,  according  to  the  Germans,  before 
its  declaration.  Just  north  of  Johan- 
nisburg is  the  maze  of  lakes  and 
swamps  where  the  Russians  were  so 
disastrously  defeated  by  General  von 
Hindenburg.  This  district  the  Ger- 
mans are  said  to  have  fortified  with 
great  ingenuity  and  will  presumably 
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THE    SEAT    OF   WAR    IN    EASTERN    EUROPE 
The    Russians    have    t^nined    ground    all    along    the    line    from    the    Baltic    Sea    to    the    Carpathian 
Mountains,  a^   indioated  by  the  shading,  and  are  now   within   fifty  miles  of  K'inigsberg  and  Cracow 


be  able  to  offer  a  stouter  resistance 
than  formerly. 

The  Germans  have  now  been  driv- 
en completely  out  of  the  territory 
between  the  Niemen  River  and  their 
own  frontier,  and  the  Russians  have 
advanced  to  Gumbinnen,  about  twen- 
ty miles  inside  the  boundary  of  East 
Prussia,  where  they  won  their  first 
victory.  Unless  they  are  checked  here 
they  will  probably  do  as  they  did  be- 
fore, that  is,  invest  Konigsberg  and 
attempt  to  advance  along  the  Baltic 
coast  toward  Danzig  and  the  Vistula 
forts  that  bar  the  wav  to  Berlin. 


The  Defense 
of  Thorn 


On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  war  has  gone  very 
differently  from  that 
on  the  western.  The  Germans  cap- 
tured Belgian  and  French  fortresses 
one  after  another  without  fail  until 
they  came  up  against  Verdun.  In  the 
east  none  of  the  three  powers  has 
taken  a  fortress  of  any  importance 
since  the  war  began.  Now  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  a  chance  to  see  what 
they  can  do  in  this  way,  for  they 
cannot  advance  much  further  into 
Prussia  or  Austria  without  over- 
powering the  strongholds  that  de- 
fend the  Vistula  River,  where  it 
enters  and  where  it  leaves  Russian 
Poland,  that,  is  Thorn  on  the  north 
and  Cracow  on  the  south.  On  these 
two  crucial  points  attention  is  now 
focused. 

The    main    line    of    Prussian    de- 
fenses   against    Russia    consists    of 


three  fortresses  along  the  Vistula — 
Danzig  on  the  Baltic,  Graudenz  in 
the  middle,  and  Thorn  on  the  Polish 
boundary.  According  to  Petrograd 
reports,  the  Germans  are  collecting 
all  their  available  forces  about 
Thorn  and  have  resumed  the  offen- 
sive, advancing  from  this  point  up 
the  Vistula  on  both  banks.  They  are 
reported  to  have  got  as  far  as  Vlo- 
clavsk,  which  is  about  half  way  to 
Plock,  but  whether  this  is  another 
attempt  to  reach  Warsaw  or  merely 
an  effort  to  keep  the  Russians  away 
from  Thorn  as  long  as  possible  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

At  any  rate,  the  Prussians  will 
doubtless  defend  Thorn  to  the  last 
extremity,  not  only  because  of  its 
strategic  importance,  but  also  be- 
cause of  its  historical  associations. 
Thorn  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Prus- 
sian power  which  now  dominates  all 
Germany  and  would  extend  its  do- 
minion over  Europe  and  the  world. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago 
Teutonic  Knights,  removed  from 
Palestine  to  Prussia  by  order  of  the 
Pope,  were  established  on  the  Vis- 
tula with  a  written  title  from  the 
Prince  of  Poland  to  all  of  the  neigh- 
boring land  that  they  could  conquer 
from  the  heathen,  a  title  that  they 
have  hitherto  had  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  making  good.  They  built 
their  first  fortress  near  Thorn  and 
gave  it  the  poetical  if  somewhat 
inappropriate  name  of  Fogelsang. 
The  birdsong  fortress  was  of  wood, 


a  blockhouse  we  might  call  it,  but  its 
pi-esent  representative  consists  of 
nine  big  forts  and  seven  smaller 
ones,  armed  with  a  thousand  guns 
and  put  into  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion by  forced  labor  night  and  day. 

South  of  Thorn,  between  the  Vis- 
tula and  the  Warta  rivers,  the  Rus- 
sians have  advanced  to  the  German 
frontier  and  even  invaded  the  prov- 
ince of  I'osen.  A  cavalry  raid  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Warta  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  railroad  near 
Pleschen.  By  their  capture  of  Kolo 
the  Russians  have  prevented  the 
Germans  from  using  the  Warta  as  a 
moat,  and  the  latter  are  likely  to 
have  to  withdraw  into  their  owA 
country  instead  of  wintering  in  Rus- 
sian Poland,  as  they  had  planned. 
The  Russians  claim  that  in  its  rapid 
retreat  from  Warsaw  to  Kalish  the 
army  of  General  von  Hindenburg 
lost  80,000  men. 


The  Defense 
of  Cracow 


In  Galicia  the  Russians 
are  back  again  to  the 
lines  of  their  farthest 
advance  two  months  ago.  Following 
the  same  plan  of  operations  as  before 
they  have  not  stopped  to  capture  the 
fortress  of  Przemysl,  but  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  to  invest  the  fortress 
on  all  sides  they  have  pushed  on  west- 
ward, following  the  railroad  to  Cra- 
cow. They  have  taken  Rzeszow  and 
Tarnow,  which  brings  them  within 
about  thirty-five  miles  of  Cracow. 
On  the  Polish  side  of  the  boundary 
they  have  driven  the  Germans  back 
to  Chenstochova  or  beyond,  so  the 
way  is  clear  for  an  attack  on  Cracow 
from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the 
east.  There  is  supposed  to  be  an  Aus- 
trian army  or  the  remains  of  one 
somewhere  between  Przemysl  and 
the  Carpathians  and  whether  it  will 
succeed  in  getting  back  to  Cracow  or 
over  the  mountains  into  Hungary  is 
doubtful.  Przemysl  has  been  re- 
victualed  and  prepared  for  its  sec- 
ond siege,  tho  probably  its  defenses 
were  badly  battered  in  the  first. 

The  defense  of  Cracow  is  said  to 
have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  general  Dankl  and  the  Ger- 
mans to  have  withdrawn  their  forces 
and  artillery  for  use  on  their  own 
frontier.  The  plan  of  replacing  the 
Austrian  officers  by  Prussians  does 
not  seem  to  have  worked  well.  The 
armies  under  the  new  leadership  did 
no  better  than  before  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Austrians  at  the  open 
contempt  manifested  for  them  by  the 
Prussians  caused  consta'  t  dissen- 
sion between  the  allied  forces  so  that 
they  even  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Cracow  has  stood  many  a  siogo 
before  and  changed  hands  so  often 
that  it  would  bo  hard  to  toll  where 
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its  natural  allegiance  lies.  In  1702  it 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes.  In  1795  it 
was  given  to  Austria  in  the  third 
partition  of  Poland.  In  1809  it  was 
made  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made 
of  it  the  Republic  of  Cracow.  In  the 
revolution  of  1830  it  was  occupied  by 
Russian  troops,  in  1848  it  was  again 
annexed  by  Austria  and  now  its  fate 
once  more  hangs  in  the  balance. 


The  End  of 

the  "Emden" 


The     German     cruiser 
"Eimden,"    which     has 


been  preying  on  Brit- 
ish shipping  in  Indian  waters  since 
the  war  began,  was  destroyed  on 
November  10,  at  Cocos  Island, 
south  of  Sumatra.  When  she  first 
arrived  at  the  island  the  wireless 
operator  sent  out  the  distress  signal 
SOS  and  this  was  caught  by  the 
Australian  cruiser  "Sydney,"  which 
soon  arrived  and  engaged  the  "Em- 
den." She  struck  for  the  open  sea, 
leaving  behind  the  party  that  had 
been  landed  to  cut  the  cable.  These 
men  afterward  seized  a  schooner  and 
set  sail  for  parts  unknown.  The 
"Sydney"  is  a  larger,  faster  and 
more  modern  vessel,  and  with  her 
six-inch  guns  was  able  to  hit  the 
"Emden,"  while  keeping  out  of 
range  of  her  four-inch  guns.  She 
soon  lost  one  of  her  masts  and  two 
of  her  funnels,  and  steering  to  the 
.shore  she  grounded  and  burnt.  The 
"Emden"  had  captured  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Briti.sh  vessels,  valued  at 
over  $10,000,000  apart  from  cargoes. 
Two  hundred  of  the  "Emden's"  crew 
were  killed. 

On  October  30  a  report  came  to 
America  from  Paris  that  a  fir.st  class 
British  battleship  had  been  sunk  by 
a  mine.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
it  and  it  was  assumed  to  be  a  canard, 
like  many  similar  rumors  of  naval 
disasters.  Now,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  confirmee!  by  the  circum- 
stantial story  of  eye  witnesses  in 
letters  to  America,  altho  it  is  still 
denied  by  those  in  authority.  The 
warship,  it  appears,  was  the  "Auda- 
cious," one  of  the  superdreadnoughts 
of  the  latest  type  and  completed  only 
two  years  ago.  She  was  protected 
amidships  by  twelve-inch  Krupp 
armor  and  carried  ten  13'/^-inch 
guns.  Uer  length  was  500  feet  and 
her  displacement  24,000  tons. 

()n  the  morning  of  October  27, 
before  9  o'clock,  the  "Audacious" 
was  struck  by  a  torpedo  or  mine 
twenty-five  miles  off  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland,  near  Lough  Swilly.  A 
distre'-',-<  signal  brought  to  the  rescue 
the  White  Star  liner  "Olympic,"  the 
cruJHer   "Liverpool"   and   other  ves- 

'1      Th';  "Olympic"  took  off  all  of 
!,h(:  HOO  officers  and   men  and   stood 

by  until  the  vessel  was  sunk  twelve 


hours  later.  The  "Olympic"  went 
on  to  Lough  Swilly,  where  she  lay 
five  days,  and  then  went  around 
the  south  of  Ireland  to  Belfast. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  steel  manu- 
facturer, was  the  only  passenger 
allowed  to  land  at  Lough  Swilly. 
It  is  curious  that  a  secret  known 
to  more  than  a  thousand  people 
should  have  been  kept  till  now. 
But  this  is  matched  by  the  case 
of  the  Japanese  warship  which  was 
sunk  by  a  Russian  mine  off  Port 
Arthur,  when  the  outside  world  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  after  the  war 
was  over. 

The  German  cruiser  "Konigs- 
berg,"  which  has  been  raiding  the 
east  African  coast,  was  discovered 
by  the  British  cruiser  "Chatham" 
hiding  six  miles  up  the  Rufiji  River, 
opposite    Mafia    Island,    in    German 


East  Africa.  Not  being  able  to  get 
at  her,  the  English  bottled  her  up  Vjy 
sinking  a  collier  in  the  river  channel. 
A  German  submarine  dashed  into 
the  Downs  on  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 11  and  torpedoed  the  British 
torpedo  gunboat  "Niger,"  laying  off 
the  Deal  dock,  in  the  sight  of  hun-' 
dreds  of  people  on  vessels  and  shore. 
All  the  crew  were  saved.  The  sub- 
marine escaped. 


The  War  in 
Armenia 


Altho  Turkey  did  not 
openly  enter  the  war 
until  November,  prepa- 
rations have  been  made  on  both 
sides  from  the  first.  Letters  from 
Bagdad  as  early  as  August  9  told 
that  the  men  in  that  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  being  drafted 
into  the  army  and  put  into  winter 
clothing  for  a  Russian  campaign  in 
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HOW   GERMANY    TREATS   HER   WOlfNDED    PRISONERS 
French  soldiers  in  a  cheerful  hospital  ward  in  Berlin  playing  checkers  with  pasteboard  and  buttons 


the  fall.  Jews  and  Christians  were 
making  desperate  efforts  to  buy  ex- 
emption from  military  service,  but 
even  the  rich  found  it  difficult  to 
raise    the    ready    money    necessary. 

According  to  Petrograd  reports 
the  Turkish  force  opposing  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  consists  of  the  Ninth, 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  army  corps, 
amounting  to  some  90,000  men.  Ac- 
cording to  Constantinople  reports, 
the  Turkish  troops  in  Armenia  num- 
ber 300,000.  As  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  map  on  another  page  of 
this  issue,  the  Russian  railroads  in 
Transcaucasia  have  been  planned  for 
strategic  purposes.  They  run  to  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers  and 
there  stop,  so  Russian  troops  can  be 
brought  to  any  point  or  shifted 
along  the  border,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  there  are  no  railways 
and  few  roads  of  any  kind.  If  peace 
had  prevailed  a  few  years  longer  it 
is  probable  that  these  railroads 
would  have  been  extended  southward 
for  commercial  purposes.  In  fact, 
Russia  had  practically  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  by  which  she  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  her  railroads  from 
the  Caucasus  thru  Turkish  territory 
and  connect  with  the  German  rail- 
road to  Bagdad,  and  thru  Persian 
territory  to  connect  with  the  British 
railroads  from  India.  But  all  these 
plans  are  now  thrown  into  the 
melting-pot  of  the  Great  War. 

The  railroad  from  Baku  and 
Batum  divides  at  Alexandropol,  send- 


ing one  branch  southwest  to  Kars 
and  the  other  southeast  to  Erivan. 
Troops  had  been  gathered  at  the 
frontier  terminals  beyond  these 
towns,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  signal 
was  given  by  the  bombardment  of 
the  Crimean  cities  by  the  Turkish 
warships,  they  were  marched  into 
Ottoman  Armenia  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  column  which  was  sent 
from  Erivan  toward  Lake  Van  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  fifty-three  miles 
in  thirty  hours  over  difficult  roads. 
At  the  end  of  this  forced  march  they 
encountered  the  Kurdish  cavalry  and 
defeated  them.  On  November  3  they 
took  Bayazid,  nineteen  miles  south- 
west of  Mount  Ararat,  in  spite  of  a 
stout  resistance  by  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1877,  for  at  that  time  also 
Bayazid  (Bajazet)  was  the  first 
Turkish  fortress  captured  by  the 
Russians.  They  approached  it  then 
thru  Persian  territory,  because  the 
snow  lay  too  deep  in  the  passes  be- 
tween the  Ararats.  But  the  Kurds 
rallied  in  such  force  that  the  Russian 
garrison  were  not  able  to  hold  the 
place,  so  they  surrendered  and  were 
afterward  massacred  by  the  Kurds. 

The  expedition  sent  from  Kars  to 
take  Erzerum  seems  to  have  met 
with  more  opposition.  The  Russians 
were  attacked  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Erzerum  by  Kurdish  cav- 
alry and  Turkish  infantry  and  artil- 
lery under  German  officers,  and  were 
thrown   upon   the   defensive,    if   not 


defeated.  Erzerum  is  a  city  of  about 
80,000  inhuljitants,  on  the  main 
caravan  route  from  Trebizond  to 
Tabriz,  and  is  well  known  to  some 
of  our  readers  for  the  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  and  the  hospital 
maintained  there  by  the  American 
lioard  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Turks  claim  to  have  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  by 
a  raid  along  the  Black  Sea  coast 
toward  Batum.  Petrograd  reports 
that  the  Armenians  are  receiving  the 
Russian  troops  with  great  rejoicing 
and  flocking  to  their  assistance.  A 
band  of  Armenian  insurgents  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  the  siege  of  Van 
on  their  own  account. 


Neutrality  in 
South  America 


A  few  days  after 
the  recent  naval 
battle  off  the  coast 
of  Chile,  when  British  warships  suf- 
fered defeat  in  a  contest  with  a 
German  squadron,  the  British  and 
French  governments  addrest  to  the 
governments  of  Ecuador  and  Colom- 
bia a  protest  against  alleged  viola- 
tions of  neutrality.  While  the  text  of 
the  protest  has  not  been  given  to  the 
public,  it  is  understood  that  it  was 
asserted  by  the  complainants  that 
the  Germans  were  assisted  by  mes- 
sages from  wireless  stations  in 
Ecuador  and  Colombia,  and  had  been 
permitted  to  use  the  Galapagos  Isl- 
ands (which  belong  to  Ecuador)  as 
a  base  of  supplies.  The  messages,  it 
was  said,  informed  the  Germans  as 
to  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
British  ships,  and  enabled  them  to 
assemble  their  own  ships  for  an 
attack  at  the  time  when  their  oppo- 
nents must  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  same  complainants  addrest  to 
our  Government  notes  saying  that 
the  protest  had  been  made  and  ask- 
ing that  our  Government  "use  its 
influence  to  insure  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  neutrality."  This  was  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States 
should  admonish  Ecuador  and  Co- 
lombia, and  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  recognition  of  a  wide  application 
of  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  Both  coun- 
tries, by  their  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives, deny  that  there  has  been  any 
violation  of  neutrality,  by  wireless 
communication  or  otherwise. 

Secretary  Bryan  has  directed  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  Ecuador 
and  Colombia  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion, not  only,  it  is  said,  by  formal 
communication  with  the  two  govern- 
ments, but  also  by  personal  and  inde- 
pendent inquiry.  Some  expect  that 
this  action  of  our  State  Department 
will  not  be  well  received,  and  that 
the  making  of  an  investigation  will 
be  resented  by  the  two  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 


November  23,  1914 
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It  is  known  that  in  Au- 
The  Cattle      ^^^^     j^^^     ^^^^^^     ^^^^ 

Plague  cases  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  or  aphthous  fever,  in 
southern  Michigan,  but  there  v^^as  no 
definite  diagnosis  until  October  15. 
The  disease  also  appeared  in  north- 
ern Indiana.  At  the  present  time  the 
cattle  of  fourteen  states  are  affected 
by  it  to  some  extent,  and  the  ship- 
ment of  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  to  or 
from  those  states  has  been  forbidden 
by  the  quarantine  orders  of  the  na- 
tional Government.  In  the  East  the 
states  affected  by  these  orders  are 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Three  infected  dairy 
herds  were  found  last  week  on  Long 
Island.  The  authorities  agree  that  for 
the  suppression  of  the  disease  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  shipments  of 
live  stock  and  to  kill  at  once  all  the 
cattle  in  an  infected  herd.  On  the 
4th  the  great  stock  yards  in  Chicago, 
where  cases  case  had  been  found, 
were  closed  for  the  first  time  in  fifty 
years  in  order  that  there  might  be 
thoro  disinfection.  In  Chicago  were 
800  prize  cattle,  which  had  been  ex- 
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©  InternaUonal  Newa  bvrvice 

DIGGING  OUT   BELGIUM 

German    engineers   at   work    excavating    a   tunnel   on   one    of   the   main    railroad   lines   of    Belgium, 
which  was  blown   up  in  the  attempt  to  check  the  German   advance 


the  price  of  beef  has  risen.  The  De-  their    white    associates    in    two    or 

partment  of  Agriculture  has  150  in-  three      executive      departments      at 

hibited  at  the  recent  National  Dairy    spectors  at  work  tracing  shipments  Washington.    Their   spokesman    was 

Show.  Among  them  are  animals  val-    ^"^  slaughtering  herds  in  which  the  William  Monroe  Trotter,  of  Boston, 

ued  at  $20,000  or  even  $30,000.  Near-    disease  has  been  found.  The  health  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  devoted  to 

ly  one  hundred  have  been  attacked    authorities    of   New   York   have   or-  the  interests  of  his  race.  His  atti- 

by  the  disease,  and  the  slaughter  of    dered  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk  tude  and  remarks  were  so  offensive 


all  has  been  ordered.  The  owners 
have  asked  the  courts  for  a  restrain- 
ing injunction.  The  value  of  these 
cattle  has  been  $2,000,000. 

The  disease  is  highly  infectious 
and  it  has  spread  rapidly.  It  had  not 
appeared  in  this  country  since  1908, 
when  it  was  supprest  with  but  little 
loss.  This  year  the  loss  must  be 
great.  As  might  have  been  expected, 


brought  to  the  city, 


Race  Segregation 
at  Washington 


Delegates  repre- 
senting the  Na- 
tional Independent 
Equal  Rights  League,  an  organiza- 
tion of  negro  citizens,  called  at  the 
White  House  last  week  to  protest 
against  segregation  orders,  which 
separate  the  negro  employees  from 


TMK   flllKr.f.H   rOR  THK   OKRMAN    HUUrKIKK, 
ThU    i«    th*    ^>l^y    in    whi<'h    th*"   nhollii    tor   Iho    iiricxiK-fffd    'l2-f"nllmt't<T    Kiin    nn-   |iiick<-d,   cuch    in 

jtn    nwri    hiuil<<'l 


that  "he  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
President,  who  told  the  delegates 
that  if  he  should  ever  consent  to  see 
them  again  they  must  have  another 
spokesman.  Before  the  interview 
came  to  a  disagreeable  termination, 
Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  made  in- 
quiry about  the  segregation  orders 
and  was  convinced  that  their  sole 
purpose  was  to  prevent  race  friction 
and  promote  the  comfort  of  all.  He 
admired  the  progress  made  by  the 
colored  people  and  he  desired  to  aid 
them. 

Mr.  Trotter  said  they  were  not 
asking  for  aid  or  charity,  but  for 
justice  and  equal  rights.  He  asserted 
that  the  segregation  movement  in 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Post- 
Oflice  Department,  where  whites 
and  negroes  had  worked  side  by 
side  without  any  separation  for  fifty 
years,  had  been  due  to  the  race 
antipathies  of  Secretary  McAdoo, 
Postmaster  -  General  Burleson,  and 
Comptrollor  Williams,  Southern  men. 
U(?  virtually  predicted  the  opposition 
of  all  negroes  at  the  polls  to  the 
Democratic  party,  ^'his  kind  of 
argument,  as  well  as  his  manner,  his 
((uestions,  and  the  cross-examination 
to  which  he  sought  to  subject  the 
i'r('Mi(i(!nt  was  emphatically  disap- 
I)rove(l  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  said  that 
never  before,  since  he  entered  the 
White  House,  had  he  been  addrest  in 
this  way. 


is)  International  Nnwa 

THK  MOBILE   MlTKAIl.LKUSK 
A  section  of  a   French  tjuick   tiring   battery   chanKins  its   poxition    between    Monldidicr    and    Koye.    Each    man    carxnes    a    portion    of    the    machine    Kun, 

which  can   be  assembled   in  about  a  minute 


^.  T^.  .  .  Having  appointed 
The  Division     i^    ,.■  n        ■   •        i 

Gutierrez     Provisional 
in  Mexico        t>  it       e     \i      • 

President    of    Mexico, 

the  Agua.scalientes  convention  or- 
dered Carranza  to  retire  on  or  before 
the  10th.  Declining  to  do  this,  he 
recalled  his  generals  from  the  con- 
vention and  by  proclamation  gave 
warning  that  the  convention's  orders 
must  not  be  obeyed.  Whereupon 
Gutierrez  proclaimed  himself  'Presi- 
dent and  appointed  a  Cabinet,  nam- 
ing two  or  three  of  Carranza's  gen- 
erals for  places  in  it.  Then  Carranza 
removed  these  generals  and  others 
from  their  military  offices  because 
they  would  not  cancel  their  signed 
agreement  to  honor  the  convention's 
orders.  Afterward,  however,  they  re- 
gained his  favor.  To  the  convention 
he  said  he  would  not  yield  unless  the 
new  President  should  assume  real 
control  of  Villa's  army  and  division. 
Already  there  was  fighting.  Car- 
ranza's men  were  reported  to  have 
been  whipped  at  Leon  and  near 
Torreon. 

Gonzales,  Blanco  and  other  generals 
supporting  Carranza  telegraphed  to 
him  that  "patriotic  necessity"  re- 
quired him  to  resign.  They  also 
urged  Gutierrez  to  send  Villa  to 
some  foreign  country  on  an  official 
mission,  promising  that  they  would 
induce  Carranza  also  to  leave  Mex- 
ico. At  about  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Villa  handed  his  resignation  to 
Gutierrez,  who  ^.ccepted  it,  but  at 
once  made  him  commander  of  all  the 
troops  who  were  not  loyal  to  Car- 
ranza. Hearing  of  this,  Carranza's 
generals  denounced  it  as  a  trick  and 
returned  to  his  support.  Carranza 
declared  that  Gutierrez  was  merely 
Villa's  tool  and  gave  notice  of  a 
beginning  of  hostilities.  He  would 
have  no  more  dealings,  he  said,  with 
Gutierrez    or    the    convention.    Gon- 
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zales  remarked  that  he  was  ready  to 
fight  "Villa  and  his  bandits." 

Villa  occupied  San  Luis  Potosi, 
thus  cutting  off  the  Carranza  forces 
in  the  northeast,  and  ordered  an 
attack  ui)on  Tampico.  Carranza  de- 
nounced him  as  an  outlaw  and 
declared  that  the  convention  was 
organized  rebellion.  Unexpectedly, 
however,  on  the  14th,  Gonzales  and 
Gutierrez  agreed  upon  a  truce  of  six 
days,  and  further  efforts  for  peace 
were  made.  Committees  were  sent 
to  both  Gutierrez  and  Carranza.  On 
the  following  day  Gutierrez  demand- 
ed a  response  from  Carranza  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  there  were 
indications  that  the  truce  might  be 
broken. 


Withdrawing  from 
Vera  Cruz 


From  the  New   York  Evening  Sun 

NEGLECT   OF  DUTY 
The    New    York    Board    of    Education    has    dis- 
missed   for    "noKlect    of    duty"    married    teachers 
who  absented   themselves  for  the  purvtose  of  bear- 
ing  children.    See    editorial    pa^es    for    comment 


For  a  long  time 
our  Government 
had  been  seek- 
ing those  guarantees  without  which 
it  could  not  withdraw  the  troops 
from  Vera  Cruz.  Carranza  at  last 
reluctantly  gave  nearly  all  that  was 
required,  and  a  satisfactory  response 
was  obtained  from  the  Aguascali- 
entes  convention.  On  the  13th,  Secre- 
tary Bryan  announced  that  the 
troops  would  leave  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
23d.  Guarantees  concerning  taxes 
and  duties  were  satisfactory,  he 
said,  and  all  the  persons  for  whose 
personal  safety  our  Government  was 
responsible  had  left  the  city.  He  thus 
referred  to  refugees,  and  especially 
to  about  sixty  alien  priests  and  nuns. 
These,  he  remarked,  were  on  their 
way  to  this  country.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  still  in  Vera 
Cruz,  to  which  they  had  fled  to 
escape  brutal  persecution,  and  where 
they  were  seeking  to  conceal  their 
identity  by  various  disguises.  A 
transport  has  been  ordered  from 
Galveston  for  them  and  other  refu- 
gees, for  whom  no  guarantee  has 
been  given. 

There  are  in  Vera  Cruz  about  5800 
United  States  marines  and  soldiers. 
Our  forces  have  collected  $2,000,000 
in  taxes  and  duties,  and  it  cannot 
now  be  foreseen  to  what  Government 
the  money  will  be  delivered.  It  may 
be  Carranza's,  or  the  power  may  be 
held  by  Gutierrez  and  Villa.  Holland 
objects  to  the  withdrawal,  and 
France  claims  a  lien  on  the  duties 
which  have  been  paid. 

Truce  agreements  are  not  effective 
on  the  northern  border  or  with 
Zapata's  forces.  Maytorena  has  been 
dropping  shells  in  Naco,  where  Hill's 
Carranzistas  are  besieged,  and  there 
has  been  continuous  fighting  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  capital. 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 

A    PLEA    FOR    CONSTRUCTIVE    NEUTRALITY 
BY  GEORGE  C.  HOLT,  LL.  D. 


For  many  years  Judge  Holt  as  a 
member  of  the  federal  judiciary  has 
had  occasion  to  pass  upon  questions 
of  international  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing article  voices  an  opinion  that 
is  beginning  to  become  insistent,  that 
the  United  States  owes  it  to  itself  as 
well  as  to  the  other  neutral  nations 
to  make  protest  against  the  violations 
of  the  Hague  Conventions  constantly 
being  made  by  the  belligerent  na- 
tions.— The  Editor. 

THE  duties  of  a  neutral  nation 
toward  belligerents  are  gov- 
erned by  the  simple  rule  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  nation 
to  do  nothing  which  will  help  either 
party.  These  duties  are  regulated  in 
detail  by  general  provisions  of  inter- 
national law;  but  they  are  all  based 
on  the  simple  idea  of  giving  no  aid 
to  either  nation  at  war. 

Extreme    views    appear    to    have 
arisen  in  the  present  war  in  respect 
to    the    obligations    of    the    United 
States  as  a  neutral  nation.  The  Presi- 
dent early  in  the  war,  soon  after  the 
usual  proclamation  of  neutrality,  is- 
sued an  address  urging  our  people  to 
abstain  from  indulging  in  discussions 
or    expressing    opinions    about    the 
merits  of  the  war,  on  the  ground  that 
we  were  a  neutral  nation  and  as  such 
bound  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in 
the  controversies  between  the  parties 
engaged  in  hostilities.  The  advice  in 
itself  was  wise  and  useful.  So  large 
a  number  of  our  people  are  of  for- 
eign  birth   or  origin,   or  have  such 
marked    prepossessions   in    favor   of 
one  or  more  of  the  nations  engaged 
in  this  contest,  that  general  discus- 
sion.s  of  the  points  involved  by  in- 
dividuals,     particularly      in      public 
places,  would  naturally  tend  to  heat 
and   passion,   and   probably,   in    fre- 
quent in.Htances,  to  disturbances   of 
the  public  peace.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
for   every   American    to   avoid   such 
discussions;    but,    if    they    are    in- 
fJulged    in,   they   do  not  violate  any 
neutral  duty.  They  do  not  aid  or  af- 
fect in  any  way  any  country  at  war; 
and   the   reason    for  our  abstaining 
from  them  is  grounded  entirely  upon 
the  desirability  of  preserving  domes- 
tic peace  and  quiet  among  ourselves, 

NKIJTKAMTY    IN   THK    MAGUK   CONVKN- 
TION 

Another  inference  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  from  our  supposed  duty 
a.H  neutrals;  and  that  is  that  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  absolute  silence  and 
make  no  protest  when  the  provisions 
of  the  Hague  Convention  are  violated 
by  either  of  the  partieH  engaged  in 
the  war.  The  Hague  Convention  was 


a  solemn  treaty  between  all  the  par- 
ties to  it.  Those  parties  included  all 
the  nations  engaged  in  this  war  and 
and  many  more  nations  not  engaged 
in  this  war,  including  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  Convention  have  been  violated 
in  this  war.  Such  violations  alone, 
even  if  no  injury  had  occurred  from 
them  to  the  United  States,  would 
make  it  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  protest  against  them 
at  least.  It  is  an  affront  to  any  coun- 
try which  has  entered  into  any  treaty 
to  have  its  provisions  overridden  and 
disregarded  by  the  other  party  to  it. 
But  when  a  treaty  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  impor- 
tant interests  is  violated  by  one  of 
of  the  parties  to  it,  and  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  other  party  results, 
the  injured  nation  that  sits  in  silence 
and  makes  no  protest  is  regardless 
of  its  own  character  and  dignity. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
the  violation  of  such  a  treaty  as  the 
Hague  Convention.  That  was  no  petty 
bargain  between  two  states  relating 
to  some' trivial  interest  peculiar  to 
them  alone,  as  many  treaties  are.  It 
was  a  world-wide  agreement  deliber- 
ately entered  into  by  almost  all  ex- 
isting nations,  with  the  object  of  mit- 
igating the  evils  of  war  to  combat- 
ants and  of  diminishing  the  incon- 
veniences of  war  to  non-combatants 
and  neutrals.  The  deliberate  violation 
of  any  of  its  provisions  by  any  coun- 
try is  an  affront  and  a  wrong  to  all 
the  other  signatory  powers. 

BOMBS  THAT  VIOLATE  THE  TREATY 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
bombarding  cities  situated  far  from 
any  other  military  operations,  with 
bombs  from  aeroplanes.  The  Hague 
Convention  contains  the  following 
general  provision  concerning  bom- 
bardments: 

Art.  XXV.  The  attack  or  bombard- 
ment, by  whatever  means,  of  towns, 
villages,  dwellings  or  buildings  which 
are  undefended   is  prohibited. 

This  provision  was  contained  in 
the  first  Hague  Convention  of  1899, 
with  the  exception  of  the  words  "by 
whatever  means."  The  original  pro- 
vision was  amended  by  inserting 
those  words,  after  the  Convention 
had  had  under  consideration  a  pro- 
vision spef^ifically  prohibiting  the 
dropping  of  bombs  from  balloons  or 
aeroplanes  on  undefended  places,  and 
it  was  clearly  understood  by  the 
.  members  of  the  Conference  especially 
to  cover  the  case  of  bombs  dropt 
from  a«!roplanes  on  ijn(lef(!n(led 
cities,  as  appears  in  the  d(!l)ates  of 
the  Convention. 


This  provision  of  this  treaty  has 
been  systematically  violated  thruout 
the  war.  Bombs  from  aeroplanes 
have  been  repeatedly  dropt  on  Ant- 
werp, Paris  and  other  cities  and 
places,  when  no  other  military  opera- 
tions were  taking  place  near  them. 
These  bombs  have  killed  peaceful 
citizens,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  have  caused  great  destruc- 
tion of  buildings  and  property,  but 
have  subserved  no  military  object 
whatever.  There  are  daily  threats 
that  they  are  soon  to  be  dropt  on 
London  and  on  all  cities  within  the 
countries  at  war,  whenever  they  can 
be  reached.  The  uselessness  of  such 
acts  is  equaled  only  by  their  wicked- 
ness. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  preventing 
such  proceedings.  There  were  many 
Americans  in  Antwerp.  There  are 
many  in  Paris  and  London,  and  some 
probably  remain  in  most  of  the  cities 
in  Europe.  Do  we  owe  them  no  duty 
of  protectioB,  or,  at  least,  of  protest? 
The  Hague  treaty  was  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  them 
from  just  this  danger,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  if  it  sits  pusilani- 
mously  silent  and  makes  no  protest 
against  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  by  which  it  is  bound  and  in 
consequence  of  which  it  has  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  demand  that  every 
other  party  to  it  shall  be  also  bound. 

THE  OUTRAGE  OF  FLOATING  MINES 

The  use  which  has  been  made  in 
this  war  of  floating  contact  mines  is 
another  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Hague  treaty.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  the  Hague  Convention  to  abolish 
the  use  of  sea  mines  in  warfare,  al- 
together. This  was  resisted  by  the 
representatives  of  many  of  the  coun- 
tries attending  the  Conference,  and 
especially  by  the  weaker  nations.  Un- 
doubtedly, much  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  a  country  to  defend 
its  coast  and  harbors  from  attack  by 
anchored  mines.  Hut  anchored  mines 
are  very  liable  to  be  detached  from 
their  anchorage  by  the  action  of 
storms,  tides  and  currents,  and,  as  a 
result,  to  become  floating  mines.  It 
was  asserted  in  the  debates  of  the 
Hague  Convention  that  anchored 
mines  could  be  so  constructed  as  to 
become  harmless  if  detached  from 
their  anchorag(!,  and  th(!  HagiK!  Con- 
v(!ntion  finally  adopted  the  following 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  auto- 
matic contact  mines: 

Art.  T.  It  is  forbidden:  1.  To  lay 
iiii.'iMchorcd  contact  mines  except  when 
they   ar(!   ho   constructed   us    to   become 
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harmlet)8  one  huur  at  moHt  after  the 
laid  tl  to  fontrul 

t  1      lay  an.  )  niatic  con- 

Cae-t  milled  which  du  not  beeume  harm- 
leaj  ad  suuii  as  they  have  biukeri  loose 
fium   their  moorings.   .   .   . 

Akt.  II.  It  is  forbidden  to  lay  auto- 
rnatii-  contact  niiiies  off  the  coa.-it  afid 
I  ■''  the  enemy,  with  the  sole  object 

'•  iceptiiiK  commercial  shipping. 

Art.  111.  When  anchored  automatic 
contact  mines  are  employed,  every  pos- 
sible precaution  must  be  taken  for  the 
security  of  peaceful  shipping. 

The  section  contains  turther  pro- 
viaions  in  detail  ainning  to  prevent 
the  obvious  dangers  to  neutral  ves- 
sels from  the  use  of  contact  mines. 

In  this  war  automatic  contact 
mines  have  been  found  floating  in  all 
parts  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  recently  in  the  sea 
about  the  north  coast  of  Ireland. 
They  were  either  originally  floating 
mines,  or  have  become  such  after  be- 
ing anchored.  If  originally  floating 
mines,  they  were  not  constructed  so 
as  to  become  harmless  within  an  hour 
after  the  person  who  laid  them  ceased 
to  control  them;  if  originally  an- 
chored mines  which  have  broken 
loose,  they  were  not  constructed  so 
as  to  become  harmless  after  break- 
ing loose.  The  probability  is  that  they 
were  never  anchored,  but  were  float- 
ing contact  mines,  constructed  to  re- 
tain their  explosive  power  indefinite- 
ly, and  scattered  indiscriminately 
over  the  sea,  usually  by  vessels  pur- 
porting to  be  fishing  vessels  or  trad- 
ing vessels  under  neutral  flags.  They 
have  destroyed  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  passenger  and  freight  steam- 
ers and  fishing  vessels  than  of  war 
vessels.  Hundreds  of  neutral  lives, 
including  some  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  neutral  property,  in- 
cluding considerable  property  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in- 
vested in  ships  and  cargoes,  have 
been  destroyed  by  these  instruments 
of  modern  warfare.  And,  in  the  face 
of  this  flagrant  violation  of  our 
treaty  rights,  the  Government  of  this 
country  sits  in  silence. 

Here  is  a  treaty  which  upholds  the 
fundamental  rights  of  neutral  com- 
merce to  the  free  use  of  the  open 
ocean,  the  violation  of  which  tends  to 
drive  all  neutral  trade  from  the  sea. 
It  was  in  defense  of  free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights  that  this  country  in 
1812,  then  a  puny  and  feeble  nation, 
went  to  war  with  the  greatest  mari- 
time power  in  the  world.  But  the  re- 
strictions on  American  free  trade 
caused  by  the  English  Orders  in 
Council  and  Napoleon's  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  this  new  system  of  mak- 
ing war  which  makes  it  dangerous 
for  American  commerce  to  venture 
on  large  and  important  parts  of  the 
high  seas ;  and  the  wrongs  to  Ameri- 


can seamen  caused  by  their  impress- 
ment on  British  ships  were  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  danger 
to  their  life  to  which  tliey  are  con- 
stantly exposed  by  floating  mines, 
unless  the  American  ships  in  which 
he  sails  abandon  their  right  to  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE  INJURY  TO  BKLUIUM 

But  the  gravest  infringement  of 
the  Hague  Convention  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  war  is  the  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  orig- 
inally specifically  guaranteed  by  a 
treaty  between  the  principal  powers 
now  at  war,  but  to  which  the  United 
States  was  not  a  party.  But  it  is  also 
guaranteed  by  the  following  general 
provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention, 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party : 

The  territory  of  neutral  powers  is 
inviolable. 

Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move 
troops  or  convoys  of  either  munitions 
of  war  or  supplies  across  the  territory 
of  a  neutral  power. 

The  fact  of  a  neutral  power  resisting, 
even  by  force,  attempts  to  violate  its 
neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hos- 
tile act. 

There  never  has  been  a  more  de- 
liberate, treacherous  and  shameful 
violation  of  a  treaty  than  the  treat- 
ment of  Belgium  in  this  war.  Here 
was  a  little  nation  surrounded  by 
great  ones.  Before  its  neutralization 
in  1830  it  had  been  repeatedly  rav- 
aged by  wars  waged  between  its  pow- 
erful neighbors.  More  than  eighty 
years  ago  it  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  all  of  them.  It  has 
since  lived  in  peace,  relying  on  their 
joint  protection.  Since  the  treaty  its 
neutral  rights  have  been  always  re- 
spected by  all  of  them.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, Cavour,  Bismarck  and  every 
statesman  and  government  in  Europe 
until  this  year  always  respected 
them.  Under  the  protection  of  this 
treaty  Belgium  had  grown  rich  and 
prosperous.  Its  prolific  soil  was 
brought  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
cultivation  by  an  industrious  peas- 
antry; it  produced  every  form  of 
skilful  manufacture;  it  developed 
great  artists  and  authors;  it  was  a 
model  nation  of  happy,  cultivated  and 
contented  people.  This  it  was  three 
months  ago.  Today  it  is  a  ruin.  Its 
fields  are  ravaged,  its  villages  burnt, 
its  cities  abandoned,  its  prosperity 
destroyed  and  those  of  its  people  who 
are  left  alive  are  beggared  and  ex- 
iled outcasts  living  on  the  charity  of 
strangers.  The  treatment  of  Belgium 
in  this  war  is  the  most  monstrous 
crime  committed  in  modern  times. 

WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  this  country 
has  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
that    the    obligations    of    neutrality 


compel  us  to  be  silent  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  atrocious  iniquity.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  every 
nation  has  a  direct  interest  of  its 
own  in  maintaining  the  principle  of 
neutrality.  There  is  a  war  usually  go- 
ing on  somewhere  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  nations  not  engaged  in  it  are 
neutral  nations.  If  it  is  to  become  a 
rule  of  war  that  the  territory  of  neu- 
tral nations  can  be  invaded  at  the 
will  of  any  belligerent,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  nations  is  destroyed.  Every  na- 
tion, therefore,  has  a  direct  and 
transcendent  interest  in  maintaining 
the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion concerning  neutrality.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  the  United  States  has 
suffered  no  direct  injury  from  the 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium; many  American  citizens  lived 
or  were  staying  in  the  beautiful  old 
towns  and  cities  of  that  charming 
country  and  have  been  driven  out  or 
subjected  to  the  disturbances  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  war.  Moreover, 
immense  pecuniary  calls  are  made 
upon  us  to  relieve  the  misery  caused 
by  this  infraction  of  the  treaty.  We 
are  called  on  to  feed  the  people  of 
Belgium,  starving  because  of  the 
ruin  created  by  this  war.  At  every 
hand  appeals  are  made  to  us  for  food, 
clothing,  money  and  necessities  of 
every  kind  for  the  famished  victims 
of  this  gigantic  crime.  It  is  recently 
announced  that  at  least  $5,000,000 
worth  of  food  a  month  must  be  fur- 
nished them  thru  the  winter,  and 
that  it  can  only  come  from  the 
United  States.  We  are  ready,  in  com- 
passion to  the  victims,  to  furnish  it; 
but  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  insist  that,  if  we  have  to 
support  the  victims  of  this  barbar- 
ity, our  Government  should  protest 
against  the  illegal  acts  of  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  it. 

There  are  many  other  provisions 
of  the  Hague  Convention  which  have 
been  violated  in  this  war.  One  of 
them  provides  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  territory  which  has  not  been  oc- 
cupied who  take  up  arms  to  resist, 
without  having  time  to  organize, 
shall  be  treated  as  belligerents.  In 
fact,  such  defenders  of  their  homes 
when  taken  have  generally  been  sum- 
marily executed.  Another  prohibits 
requiring  prisoners  to  labor  in  con- 
nection with  military  operations. 
They  have  frequently  been  forced  to 
work  digging  trenches.  Another  re- 
quires that  in  sieges  or  bombard- 
ments all  necessary  steps  must  be 
taken  to  spare,  as  far  as  possible, 
buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  art. 
science  or  charitable  purposes,  and 
historic  monuments.  The  destruction 
of  the  University  of  Louvain  and  the 
bombardment   of   Rheims    Cathedral 
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show  what  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  requirement.  Another  pro- 
hibits pillage,  but  it  has  been  almost 
universal.  Another  provides  that  a 
spy,  even  when  taken  in  the  act,  shall 
not  be  punished  without  trial,  but 
they  have  frequently  been  summarily 
shot  immediately  after  arrest.  An- 
other provides  that  family  honor  and 
rights,  the  lives  of  persons,  and  pri- 
vate property  must  be  respected,  but 
very  often  they  have  been  attacked. 
Another  provides  that  no  contribu- 
tions shall  be  levied  except  for  the 
actual  needs  of  the  army  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory. Enormous  fines  far  in  excess  of 
any  military  or  administrative  re- 
quirements have  been  imposed  on 
many  cities  and  towns.  In  short,  the 
Hague  treaty,  like  the  original  Bel- 
gian treaty,  has  been  cast  into  the 
waste-basket  like  a  scrap  of  paper. 
But  if  there  had  never  been  any 
Hague  treaty,  this  Government  and 
all  neutral  governments  would  have 
a  right  to  protest  against  the  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  obligations 
of  belligerents  to  avoid  unnecessary 


and  useless  injury  to  non-combatants 
and  neutrals.  The  rules  of  the  Hague 
Convention  are  not  new;  they  have 
been  established  by  a  slow  develop- 
ment, during  modern  times,  as  meas- 
ures for  diminishing  the  ferocity  of 
war,  and  have  gradually  become  es- 
tablished rules  of  war  among  civil- 
ized nations.  They  are  stated  in  all 
treatises  on  international  law  as  set- 
tled rules  having  the  force  of  law  in 
the  case  of  hostilities  between  civil- 
ized states.  In  this  war,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  hundred  years,  these  great 
rules  have  been  deliberately  disre- 
garded, not  only  by  licentious  and 
brutal  soldiers  of  inferior  rank,  but 
by  the  leaders  of  great  armies,  and 
the  responsible  administrators  of 
great  states. 

WE   MUST  BREAK  SILENCE! 

It  is  time  that  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  this  country  rose 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion.  This  is  a  war  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  Our  future  is 
involved.  It  is  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  broke  its  silence  and  ex- 


prest  its  sympathy  with  those  that 
are  fighting  against  tyrants  in  the 
great  cause  of  freedom.  It  has  not 
been  always  so.  We  have  never  taken 
part  in  foreign  revolutions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  traditional  policy 
of  no  entanglements  in  European  af- 
fairs; but  we  have  never  hesitated  to 
express  our  sympathy  with  men  any- 
where struggling  to  be  free.  In  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  revolt 
of  the  South  American  countries 
against  Spain,  in  the  struggles  of 
Poland  against  the  tyrants  who  par- 
titioned her,  in  the  revolution  of 
Greece  against  the  despotism  of  Tur- 
key, in  the  struggle  of  Hungary  un- 
der Kossuth  against  the  power  of 
Austria,  in  the  revolt  of  all  Europe 
in  1848,  in  the  long  agony  of  Cuba, 
in  all  times  and  situations  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  never  hesitated  to 
give  hearty  expression  to  their  deep 
sympathy  with  peoples  struggling 
against  oppression. 

Shall  we  give  none  to  gallant  Bel- 
gium, sorely  wounded  and  sinking, 
but  fighting  still? 

New    York  City 
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NEW    YORK'S    SOCIALIST   CONGUESSMAN 

MEYER    LONDON,    WHO    DEFEATED    HENRY    M.    GOLnPOCLE    IN    A    STRONG    TAMMANY    DISTRICT    AND    THUS    BECAME    THE    FIRST    SOCIAUST   FROM    AN 

EASTERN     STATE    TO    ENTER    CONGRESS 


THE  REPRESENTATIVE  WITH  A  MILLION 

CONSTITUENTS 

THE   FIRST  SOCIALIST  TO  BE  ELECTED  TO  CONGRESS  FROM  THE   EAST 


LAST  Sunday  afternoon  twelve 
thousand  people  assembled  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City  They  filled  every  chair  in 
the  vast  amphitheater.  They  packed 
three  galleries.  They  paid  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  cents  to  sit  in  the 
galleries;  they  paid  fifty  cents  for  a 
chair  on  the  floor.  They  did  not  as- 
semble to  listen  to  some  great  Demo- 
cratic, Republican  or  Progressive 
idol  of  the  people.  Indeed,  there  is  not 
a  statesman  in  anj'  of  the  three  great 
parties  who  could  fill  Madison  Square 
Garden  if  admission  was  charged. 
They  assembled  to  do  honor  to  one 
Meyer  London,  the  first  Socialist  in 
the  East,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Victor 
Berger,  of  Milwaukee,  to  be  elected 
to  the  United  States  Congress. 

Who  is  the  man  who  could  accom- 
plish this  feat?  Meyer  London  is  a 
Jew,  bom  in  Poland  forty-two  years 
ago,  raised  in  southern  Russia,  emi- 
grated to  America  at  eighteen,  a 
lawj'er  by  profession,  an  idealist  and 
revolutionist  by  faith,  a  Socialist  by 
party,  self-educated  and  self-made,  a 
moral  and  intellectual  leader. 

London's  father  emigrated  to  New 
York  when  the  boy  was  but  twelve 
years  old  and  started  on  the  East  Side 
a  revolutionary  paper  published  in 
the  Yiddish  language.  Meyer  was  left 
in  school  in  Russia.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  was  supporting  himself  by 
tutoring  his  less  studious  classmates. 
At  that  time  Russia  had  just  promul- 
gated her  infamous  laws  discrimi- 
nating against  Jewish  .students  and 
forbidding  all  save  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them  any  higher  education. 
This  persecution  made  him  a  revolu- 
tionist. At  the  same  time  he  came  in 
touch  with  the  Zionist  movement, 
which  still  holds  his  intense  interest 
and  support. 

He  determined  to  flee  Russia  and 
come  to  the  United  States,  which  he 
had  always  looked  upon  as  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  When  he 
arrived  in  New  York  he  entered  his 
father's  printing  shop,  but  the  busi- 
nesH  was  poor  and  he  took  up  the 
cigarmaker's  trade.  After  having 
made  a  hundred  cigars  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  position  in  the  circu- 
lating library  connected  with  the 
Kdijcational  Alliance,  which  fortu- 
nately required  only  four  hours  a  day 
of  his  time.  The  rest  of  his  waking 
hours  he  devot*'d  unswervingly  to 
Htudy,  He  learned  P^nglish.  He  read 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
in  F^nglish  and  American  political 
history.    "Knowledge,"    he    says,    "is 


the  only  thing  in  life  that  counts." 
From  that  day  to  this  London  has 
given  his  entire  time  to  but  two 
things:  to  study  and  the  betterment 
of  the  working  classes.  He  eschews 
all  recreation  and  all  social  life.  In 
order  to  teach  himself  to  become  a 
public  speaker  he  studied  the  great 
English  and  American  orators  such 
as  Burke,  Pitt,  Henry  and  Webster, 
but  he  preferred  the  simple  and  di- 
rect style  of  Wendell  Phillips.  Today 
he  never  prepares  his  speeches  be- 
forehand but  trusts  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  audience. 

In  1898  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  first  case  was  a  strike  case  and 
ever  since  his  chief  practise  has  been 
among  labor  unions.  About  1894  he 
became  active  in  the  Socialist  party, 
but  with  characteristic  thoroness  he 
made  a  special  study  of  orthodox  po- 
litical economy  so  as  to  be  able  to 
confute  anti-socialistic  arguments 
with  more  understanding.  He  holds 
that  the  chief  problem  of  socialism 
today  is  the  "abolition  of  wage  sla- 
very," yet  he  does  not  think  that  we 
shall  have  to  wait  until  the  Socialist 
party  captures  the  nation  before  the 
social  revolution  begins.  The  social 
revolution,  indeed,  is  already  here. 
Not  only  the  Socialist  party  but  the 
church  and  the  schools  and  all  other 
forces  of  progress  are  destined  to 
lend  their  aid  in  its  establishment. 

As  the  sole  Socialist  Member  of 
Congress  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to 
expect  to  pass  any  socialistic  legisla- 
tion for  the  nation.  But  he  will  use 
the  halls  of  Congress  as  a  forum  for 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  peace- 
ful revolution.  These  six  causes  he 
will  ardently  champion:  Fir.st,  inter- 
national peace;  second,  laws  for  the 
protection  of  child  labor;  third,  wom- 
an suffrage;  fourth,  old  age  pen- 
sions; fifth,  the  socialization  of  mo- 
nopolized industries;  and  sixth,  cur- 
tailment of  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  declare  laws  unconstitution- 
al. Surely  most  of  these  are  already 
accepted  by  the  people  at  large  and 
if  this  is  sfx;ialism's  constructive  pro- 
gram, the  country  need  have  little  to 
fear  from  it. 

Hut  Mr.  London's  chief  work  up  to 
the  present  has  been  of  a  legal  and 
economic  rather  than  political  na- 
ture. There  is  probably  no  man  in  the 
country  who  has  done  more  to  build 
up,  lead  and  advise  labor  organiza- 
tions than  he.  He  is  now  attorney  for 
the  Internati'inal  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  and  the  Internation- 
al Furriers'  Union  and  a  number  of 
local    iinif)nM.    Iff  was   the   man   who 


more  than  any  one  else  persuaded  the 
Garment  Workers  of  New  York  in 
1910  just  after  the  great  strike  to- 
make  a  collective  agreement  with  the 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The 
union  preferred  to  make  individual 
agreements  with  each  separate  man- 
ufacturer, but  Mr.  London  persuad- 
ed them  that  a  strong  union  and  a 
strong  employers'  association  work- 
ing in  cooperation  were  better  for  the 
industry  than  the  prevailing  method 
of  individual  bargaining.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  famous  Peace  Protocol 
in  the  trade,  the  longest  step  yet  tak- 
en in  the  United  States  toward  the 
goal  of  industrial  peace,  ranking  in 
importance  with  the  Compulsory  Ar- 
bitration Law  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Compulsory  Investigations  Act 
of  Canada. 

While  Mr.  London  has  acquired  all 
the  arts  of  a  popular  pleader  and 
leader  he  is  in  no  sense  a  demagog 
who  follows  and  fawns  on  the  ma- 
jority. On  three  separate  occasions 
he  has  been  mobbed  by  workingmen 
whose  policies  he  has  opposed  and 
once  he  resigned  as  attorney  for  a 
union  which  he  thought  was  follow- 
ing false  gods. 

Mr.  London  resides  on  the  East 
Side,  with  his  wife  and  small  daugh- 
ter. He  has  always  lived  there  except 
for  one  year  when  he  moved  uptown 
near  Central  Park  so  as  to  enjoy  his 
one  recreation,  skating.  But  as  he 
only  found  two  occasions  during  the 
entire  year  to  indulge  in  this  sport 
he  moved  back  again  to  the  East 
Side.  It  was  a  pleasure  last  Sunday 
to  watch  the  beaming  eyes  of  his 
wife  and  little  daughter  when  the 
crowd  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
cheered  him  for  fifteen  minutes.  As 
for  London,  he  said  to  the  throngs 
waving  the  crimson  flags  before  him, 
"This  is  a  big  demonstration,  a  sort 
of  noise-making  affair,  but  mere 
noise  does  not  make  for  victory  or 
for  practical  accomplishment.  We 
must  stop  noise  making  if  we  want- 
to  do  things." 

If  each  i)olitical  party  was  repre- 
sented in  Congress  in  proportion  to 
its  voting  strength  the  Socialists 
who  polled  at  the  last  election  nearly 
one  million  votes  would  have  twenty- 
nine  representatives  in  Congress.  In- 
stead they  have  only  one.  Mr.  Tiondon 
therefore  represents  a  larger  con- 
stituency than  any  other  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  un- 
doubted ability  and  absolute  integrity 
of  character  will  certainly  secure 
for  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  country  at  large. 
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"COMFOfiT"  IN  THE  SIEGE  TRENCHES 


IN  THE  ELABORATE  TRENCHES  OF  THE  AISNE  VALLEY 

Above   can   be  seen   the   head   cover   of  straw  and  earth.   The  men    sleep    and   are   sheltered    in   the   under-cut    caves    in    the   sides   of   the 

trench,    raised   above   the  trench   bottom   so   as   to    remain    dry   in    wet  weather 


both,    piciures    by    apecuii    ai-rangenunt    tvtth    the    London    Sphere.    ©  A'.    Y.   H. 

THE   GUNHOLES    IN   THE   TRENCHES 

Thru  them  may  be  seen  the  barbed   wire  barriers   which   protect   the  line  from  sudden  rushes  by  the  enemy.   ComnuinicHlion  trench«>s 
run  back  from  the  firing:  line  to  the  billets  in  villages  or  bivouacs    in  quarries  in  the  rear 


FOR    FIGHTING    ONLY 
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■  ■'   with   thf  honilon  Hphf.rK,   ^<.)  N.    Y.   II. 
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THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  TURKEY 


HOW  TIIK  RUSSIANS  FROM  THE  NORTH  AND  BRITISH  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

ARE  CLOSINO  IN  UPON  TIH-:  TURKISH  EMIMRE 


T 


HE  entrance  of  Turkey  into 
the  war  greatly  complicates 
the  problem  because  it  intro- 
ducL's  a  number  of  new  factors  of  un- 
known value.  Eager  as  (Jerinany  has 
been  to  get  Turkey  involved  in  the 
conflict,  it  is  yet  i|uestionable  wheth- 
er she  will  derive  any  advantage 
from  her  new  ally.  Of  course  there  is 
the  immediate  gain  of  a  quarter  or 
half  a  million  men  and  a  navy  of  ten 
vessels,  both  under  German  orticers, 
and  also  the  possibility  that  the 
Sultan  as  Defender  of  the  Faithful 
may  be  able  to  set  the  Moslem  world 
ablaze  from  Morocco  to  India.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  act  of  Turkey  in 
taking  the  part  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  Italy  and  Greece  will  take 
the  other  side.  Turkey  is  by  no  means 
reconciled  to  the  seizure  of  Tripoli 
by  Italy  and  feels  still  more  keenly 
the  loss  of  the  Aegean  isles  to  Greece. 
But  Italy,  Servia  and  Greece  have 
conflicting  interests  in  Albania.  Ru- 
mania, which  was  formerly  pro- 
Austrian  and  anti-Russian  now  in- 
clines to  the  other  side  and  hopes  by 
joining  the  Allies  she  may  share  the 
spoils  of  victory  and  gain  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory  inhabited  by 
Rumanians.  The  recent  confiscation 
by  the  Rumanian  Government  of  the 
trains  carrying  German  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Constantinople  over 
the  Rumanian  railroads  is  virtually 
an  act  of  war.  Bulgaria,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  is  striving  des- 
perately to  maintain  her  neutrality. 

The  importance  of  Turkey  is  due 
to  its  strategic  position.  It  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  Eurasian  continent  and 
its  frontiers  are  fortified  by  nature. 
Seas  and  gulfs,  mountains  and  des- 
erts encircle  Turkey  in  Asia.  Europe 
is  the  vulnerable  side.  Ever  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  Turks 
were  driven  back  from  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  they  have  continuously  lost 
ground  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  Russians  in  1878 
would  have  captured  Constantinople 
if  England  had  not  interposed.  The 
Bulgars  came  near  doing  it  two  years 
ago. 

Cyprus  was  the  price  which  Tur- 
key paid  in  1878  for  English  inter- 
position in  her  behalf.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  came  back  from  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  announcing  that  he  had  se- 
cured "peace  with  honor."  The  pro- 
priety of  the  phrase  was  questioned 
later  when  't  was  disclosed  that  be- 
fore he  went  to  Berlin  he  had  made 
secret  treaties  with  both  the  adver- 
saries; on  the  one  hand  ceding  to 
Russia  the  coveted  port   of   Batum, 
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now  the  center  of  the  Black  Sea  oil 
trade,  and  on  the  other  obtaining  the 
right  of  occupying  Cyprus  on  the 
promise  that  (ireat  Britain  would 
guarantee  to  Turkey  her  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions against  all  invaders.  Great 
Britain  has  occupied  Cyprus  ever 
since  and  has  this  month  annexed  the 
island  just  at  the  time  when  Russia 
began  the  invasion  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
from  Batum. 

That  "politics  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows" was  never  more  amusingly 
illustrated  than  by  comparing  the  at- 
titude of  the  English  in  the  former 
Russo-Turkish  war  with  their  pres- 
ent position.  Referring  to  the  History 
uf  Our  Oivn  Times  by  the  late  Justin 
McCarthy,  once  a  member  of  our  ed- 
itorial staff,  we  can  see  how  it  struck 
a  contemporary  to  have  Russia  ap- 
proach Constantinople  thirty-six 
years  ago: 

Then  came  a  report  that  the  Rus- 
sians .  .  .  were  pushing  on  toward  Con- 
stantinople with  the  intention  of  occu- 
pying the  Turkish  capital.  A  cry  of 
alarm  and  indignation  broke  out  in 
London.  One  memorable  night  a  sud- 
den report  reached  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  Russians  were  actually 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  The 
House  for  a  time  almost  lost  its  head. 
The  lobbies,  the  corridors,  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  the  great  Westminster  Hall  itself, 
and  Palace  Yard  beyond  it,  became 
filled  with  wildly  excited  and  tumultu- 
ous crowds.  If  the  clamor  of  the  streets 
at  that  moment  had  been  the  voice  of 
England,  nothing  could  have  prevented 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia. 
Happily,  however,  it  was  pi'oved  that 
the  rumor  of  Russian  advance  was  un- 
founded. 

Popular  feeling  found  expression 
in  the  "Jingo"  song  which  was  the 
musical  equivalent  of  "It's  a  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary."  The  Jingo  spirit 
prevailed  and  a  British  fleet  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Dardanelles  to  check 
the  victorious  Russians  just  about  to 
reach  the  goal  of  their  age-long  am- 
bitions, Tsargrad. 

Times  have  changed  and  now  the 
rumor  that  Russia  had  reached  Con- 
stantinople would  set  London  wild 
with  joy  instead  of  anger. 

A  queer  idea  one  would  liave  of  the 
war  if  he  got  his  information  from 
Blue  Boolcs  and  White  Papers  and 
such  ofl!icial  documents.  He  would  be 
puzzled  to  understand  how  there  can 
be  talk  of  Turkish  troops  invading 
Egypt  when  Egypt  is  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  If  he  refers  to  the 
Statesman's  Yearbook  for  authorita- 
tive information  he  will  find  at  the 
very  end  of  the  chapter  on  Egypt  a 
mention  of  the  fact  that  His  Majes- 
ty, King  George,  maintains  a  consul 
general  resident  in  Cairo,  but  so  ho 


does  in  New  York  ('ity,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  Kitchener  and  who 
hails  from  Khartum,  has  anything 
particular  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt.  Who  would  suppose 
from  this  that  Egypt,  which  belongs 
to  the  Sultan,  is  ruled  from  London, 
while  Canada,  which  belongs  to  King 
(Jeorge,  is  not.  Great  Britain  has 
many  times  promised  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  but  fortunately  for  Egypt  as 
well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world  she 
has  never  fulfilled  her  promise.  The 
British  administration  has  brought 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  land  such 
as  its  downtrodden  people  have  not 
enjoyed  for  thousands  of  years,  if 
ever  they  did.  To  fall  again  under  the 
rule  of  the  Turk  would  be  worse  than 
a  recurrence  of  the  ten  plagues. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  improve 
upon  Mohammedan  administration. 
Even  the  Russians  can  do  it  and  have 
done  it.  Those  parts  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, Persia  and  Turkestan  which 
Russia  has  acquired  are  also  thriving, 
altho  the  government  is  less  efficient 
and  less  regardful  of  the  interests  of 
the  people  than  the  English.  The  Ar- 
menians say  that  they  would  like  to 
have  their  country  come  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  but  since  this  is  out  of  the 
question,  they  are  glad  to  have  the 
Russians  come  in  and  take  posses- 
sion. 

Turkey  can  be  invaded  by  land 
from  three  points  only;  from  the  east 
thru  Persia,  from  the  south  thru 
Egypt,  or  from  the  north  thru  the 
neck  of  land  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian.  But  this  way  has  al- 
ways been  barred  by  the  gigantic 
rampart  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
which  stretch  from  sea  to  sea  in  a 
chain  unbroken  except  by  two  passes ; 
one  in  the  middle  leading  to  Tiflis, 
the  other  on  the  Caspian  shore  lead- 
ing to  Baku.  For  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  this  was  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  fecund  nomads  of  the  nor- 
thern steppes  and  the  dwellers  on  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Araxes  and  the 
Euphrates.  This  was  the  limit  of  the 
civilized  empires  of  the  south,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Roman,  the  Persian 
and  the  Sassanian.  Always  the  peo- 
ples of  AsiaMinor  lived  in  dread  of  an 
invasion  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
Once  let  the  Scythians  or  Tartars 
break  thru  the  barrier,  thought  they, 
and  the  land  will  be  ruined.  They  did 
break  thru  and  the  land  was  ruined. 
And  it  is  ruined  yet.  The  mongoloid 
empire  of  the  Ottoman  has  for  five 
hundred  years  blasted  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Anatolia  and  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  imperial  cities  of  the  past  a 
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sparse  and  poverty-stricken  peasant- 
ry labor  today  in  constant  fear  lest 
their  rulers  rob  them  of  their  living 
and  their  lives.  It  is  not  strange  then 
that  they  look  for  rescue  to  the  same 
quarter  which  their  ancestors  held 
most  in  dread,  the  people  to  the  north 
of  the  Caucasus.  We  are  told  that  the 
Armenians  are  welcoming  the  Rus- 
sian invaders  and  we  may  believe  it, 
for  so  they  have  done  before.  In  1828 
the  Russians  under  Paskevitch,  fol- 
lowing the  same  route  they  are  tak- 
ing now,  got  as  far  as  Erzerum,  but 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  this  part 
of  Armenia  was  given  back  to  the 
Turks.  Multitudes  of  the  Armenians, 
however,  emigrated  into  the  Russian 
territory  rather  than  remain  under 
Turkish  or  Persian  rule,  and  no 
doubt  they  have  gained  by  their 
change  of  government. 

Of  this  treaty  of  Adrianople  a  cu- 
rious story  is  told;  that  in  the  nego- 
tiations the  Russians  demanded  and 
the  Turks  conceded  the  port  of 
Batum  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  same 
that  the  Turks  have  recently  bom- 
barded. The  treaty  as  first  drafted 
provided  accordingly  that  the  Rus- 
sian boundarj'  should  be  made  the 
Tchorok  River,  which  runs  into  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  south  of  Batum. 
But  somehow  when  the  document 
came  to  be  engrossed  it  read  "Tcho- 
lok"  instead  of  Tchorok,  and  in  this 
form  was  signed  and  ratified.  We 
may  imagine  the  disgust  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  their  new  territory  extend- 
ed no  further  down  the  coast  than 
the  Tcholok,  an  insignificant  stream 
on  the  nigh  side  of  Batum.  So  the 
Russians  had  to  wait  for  fifty  years 
before   they   secured   a   decent   port, 


meanwhile  putting  up  with  Poti, 
where  the  harbor  bar  shut  out  boats 
drawing  over  four  feet  of  water;  no 
fit  place  for  a  railroad  terminal, 
surely. 

In  1854  the  Russians  tried  it 
again,  advancing  by  same  old 
route  thru  the  passes  of  the  Cau- 
casus to  Kars  and  Erzerum.  But  the 
arrival  of  an  English  officer,  Colonel 
Williams,  at  Kars,  inspired  the  dis- 
heartened garrison  to  an  heroic  de- 
fense, and  it  was  only  after  inflicting 
terrible  slaughter  upon  the  besiegers 
that  Kars  was  taken.  But  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol  by  the  combined  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Turkish  troops  com- 
pelled Russia  to  accede  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  Allies,  and  this  meant 
the  relinquishment  of  her  Armenian 
conquests. 

No  defeat,  no  power  or  combina- 
tion of  powers,  can  check  the  Russian 
advance.  Like  a  mighty  glacier 
pushed  by  the  weight  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing neve  the  Russian  empire 
moves  steadily  southward  toward  the 
sea,  year  after  year,  century  ofter 
century.  A  thousand  years  ago  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Persia  and  Tur- 
key began.  The  morning  paper  re- 
ports progress  in  the  same  direction. 
What  Russia  got  but  failed  to  hold  in 
1828  and  1854  she  tried  for  again  in 
1877  and  with  better  success.  This 
time  her  army  was  led  into  Armenia 
by  an  Armenian  general,  Loris 
Melikoff.  Kars  was  taken  on  Novem- 
ber 17  and  Erzerum  in  the  following 
February.  This  time  Kars  was  kept 
and  so  was  Batum. 

This  Transcaucasian  territory 
proved  a  prize  package  to  Russia. 
Out  of  a  patch  of  ground  ten  miles 
square  has  flowed  wealth  by  the  mil- 


lions and  still  flows.  From  Baku  on 
the  Caspian  has  come  a  fifth  of  the 
world's  supply  of  petroleum.  This  is 
more  than  Mexico  and  second  only  to 
the  United  States.  Pumped  to  Batum 
on  the  Black  Sea  by  a  three  hundred 
mile  pipe  line,  it  is  shipped  all  over 
Europe  and  to  the  Far  East  until  it 
meets  the  westward  flow  of  Standard 
Oil.  Every  year  some  invention 
brings  a  new  demand  upon  the  foun- 
tains of  liquid  fuel  that  are  scattered 
too  scantily  about  the  globe  to  suit 
our  modern  needs.  If  by  any  chanca 
the  Turkish  forces  in  Armenia  should 
not  retire  as  we  naturally  expect,  but 
instead  should  advance  and  take 
Baku,  it  would  be  a  greater  blow  to 
the  Allies  than  the  loss  of  an  army 
corps.  For  it  is  petroleum  in  its  pro- 
tean forms  that  has  speeded  up  the 
present  war  beyond  its  predecessors. 
It  is  from  these  subterranean  tanks 
of  stored  sunshine  that  the  power 
has  been  drawn  which  drives  the 
swift  cruiser  and  the  submarine  on 
the  sea,  the  armored  autombile  and 
the  truck  over  the  land,  the  aero- 
plane and  dirigible  thru  the  air.  But 
now  we  may  expect  the  campaign  to 
slow  down,  ,on  the  part  of  Germany 
at  least,  for  the  Galician  oil  fields  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  and  Ru- 
mania has  prohibited  exportation. 

A  few  months  before  the  war  the 
British  Government  took  steps  to 
provide  a  supply  of  fuel  oil  for  the 
fleet  by  buying  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  fields  of  western  Persia  above 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
wise  precaution  was  denounced  and 
ridiculed  by  the  Opposition,  for  even 
the  naval  and  military  authorities 
failed  to  realize  that  petroleum  was 
necessarv  to  the  modern  man-of-war 
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aii.i  Liiau  ii.  .^-.uld  only  be  obtained  in 
a  few  piaceH.  In  an  article  published 
in  an  English  review  shortly  before 
the  war  an  army  i)fticer  attacked  the 
Government  for  taking  over  territory 
in  Persia  which  was  not  strategically 
situated  and  for  going  to  a  foreign 
land  for  petroleum  when,  he  said,  the 
United  Kingdom  had  an  abundance. 
Where  in  the  United  Kingdom  these 
oil  tielils  are  situated  he  did  not  spec- 
ify. I'erhaps  he  meant  to  distill  it 
from  the  bituminous  shales. 

The  first  move  of  the  English  in 
the  war  on  Turkey  whs  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  head  of  the  I'ersian 
Gulf.  This  will  give  them  access  to 
their  newly  acquired  oil  fields,  altho 
it  will  not  be  of  much  use  until  more 
wells  are  bored  and  pipe-lines  laid. 
Great  Britain  has  long  laid  claim  to 
the  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
in  the  last  few  years  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  demonstrate  her  power  in 
various  ways.   Her  refusal  to  allow 


the  Germans  to  carry  their  railroad 
from  C'onstantinople  thru  Bagdad  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  (iulf  was  one 
of  the  chief  grounds  f(jr  the  (Jerman 
belief  that  England  was  their  enemy 
and  that  a  war  was*  their  only  chance 
of  getting  "a  place  in  the  sun";  Rus- 
sia, too,  has  been  bent  on  getting  to 
the  l*ersian  Gulf  in  obedience  to  the 
posthumous  orders  of  Peter  the 
(Jreat,  who,  when  he  lived  in  the  Cau- 
casus, cast  longing  eyes  to  the  south- 
ward. In  1907  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain came  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
partition  of  Persia.  Russia  was  to 
have  the  northern  part  for  her 
"sphere  of  influence" ;  Great  Britain 
was  to  have  the  southern,  while  the 
land  between  was  to  form  a  neutral 
strip  or  buffer  zone.  This  southern 
side  of  this  zone  touched  upon  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  it  ap- 
parently left  unsettled  the  main  point 
of  contention.  Parliament  was  dis- 
posed  to   disapprove   of   the   Anglo- 


Russian  agreement  on  the  ground 
that  it  sacrificed  England's  claim  to 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  the  Opposition  (luieted 
down  when  it  was  hinted  that  British 
interests  were  secured  by  some  sort 
of  secret  clause  or  private  under- 
standing. What  that  understanding 
was  may  be  disclosed  if  the  war 
should  result  in  the  partition  of  Tur- 
key and  Persia  between  the  allied 
powers. 

Persia  called  to  her  aid  an  Ameri- 
can financier,  Morgan  Shuster,  but 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  combined 
to  frustrate  his  efforts  to  restore  the 
credit  and  protect  the  integrity  of 
Persia.  When  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  country,  Russia  had  a  free  hand 
and  Russian  troops  have  for  some 
time  occupied  Tabriz  and  the  Cas- 
pian coast.  This  gives  them  a  chance 
to  attack  Turkey  from  the  Persian 
side,  and  already  fighting  is  reported 
between  Lake  Urumia  and  Lake  Van. 


DUTY     AND     DUTIES 

WHAT   I   BELIEVE   AND  WHY— FIFTEENTH  PAPER 


THE  Doctrine  of  Duty  is  a 
very  large  subject  and  might 
properly  require  volumes  to 
discuss  it  adequately.  In  a  single 
chapter  one  can  do  no  more  than  lay 
down  some  main  principles. 

Duty  has  a  dual  aspect.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  doer  and  with  that  to 
which  the  doing  is  done.  There  must 
be  a  subject  and  an  object;  and  usu- 
ally the  object  will  be  other  than  the 
subject,  altho  it  may  be  that  one 
owes  and  performs  duties  which 
have  relation  solely  to  one's  self. 

As  soon  as  one  has  relations  to 
some  one  else  duties  begin ;  and  duty 
becomes  as  primary,  as  obligatory, 
as  necessary,  as  are  geometrical 
truths.  A  person  may  be  so  stupid 
as  not  to  see  them,  just  as  an  igno- 
rant person  may  not  recognize  a 
simple  geometrical  truth;  but  moral 
culture  will  bring  out  the  applica- 
tions of  duty,  and  show  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  There  are 
no  tribes  so  low  that  they  do  not 
recognize  that  there  are  obligations, 
and  that  some  things  are  right  and 
some  other  things  wrong.  The  com- 
prehensive law  whjch  embraces  all 
duty  is  the  exercize  of  good-will,  of 
love  to  others,  with  its  corollary  that 
ill-will,  disregard  of  others'  welfare, 
is  wrong. 

If  we  should  choose  to  believe  that 
duty  rests  in  seeking  enjoyment,  or 
in  the  perfecting  of  one's  own  pow- 
ers, or  in  obedience  to  the  customs 
or  laws  of  society,  even  as  the  words 
ethics  and  morals  come  from  Greek 
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and  Latin  words  meaning  customs, 
even  so  the  customs  are  supposed  to 
be  right  because  for  the  welfare  of 
society ;  or  one's  developing  of  him- 
self is  of  value  as  it  helps  the  com- 
munity; or  the  enjoyment  sought  is 
the  usual  measure  of  benefit  to 
others.  It  is  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth or  of  its  members  indi- 
vidually that  duty  requires  us  to  con- 
sider. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  GOD 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  con- 
sidered God  as  the  creator  of  the 
world.  As  soon  as  God  created  sen- 
tient life  he  had  duties  toward  it. 
Before  such  creation,  if  there  was 
any  such  time  within  eternity,  he 
may  be  imagined  as  being  alone,  but 
having  a  nature  which  knew  and  ap- 
proved, by  anticipation,  any  duty 
which  might  arise.  When  he  created, 
he  created  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  of 
love  to  what  he  should  create.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  designate  any  partic- 
ular duties  he  might  have  toward 
.ether,  or  nebulae,  or  the  sun  and 
moon,  toward  grass  and  trees ;  but  as 
soon  as  intelligent  human  beings  ap- 
peared, or  in  anticipation  of  them, 
duties  developed.  Duties  are  recip- 
rocal ;  but  God's  duties  to  man  whom 
he  has  made  are  prior  to  man's 
duties  to  God. 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  us  to 
attempt  to  measure  God's  obligation 
to  his  creatures,  but  at  least  we  can 
say,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance, 
as   compared   with  his   omniscience. 


"Shall  not  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?" 

God's  duties,  be  it  then  reverently 
spoken,  must  be  embraced  under  the 
term  of  loving  care.  Other  terms, 
such  as  justice,  righteousness,  holi- 
ness, express  but  incomplete  phases 
of  what  in  toto  is  love.  So  the  best 
human  figure  under  which  to  repre- 
sent God's  relation  to  his  creatures 
is  that  of  a  Father,  not  Lord  nor 
King.  How  God  should  exercize  his 
fatherly  love  to  us  we  cannot  ante- 
cedently say;  but  we  know  he  is 
good,  and  we  know  what  he  has  done 
for  us  in  nature.  His  obligation  to 
us  he  has  fulfilled  by  putting  nature 
under  beneficial  laws  that  we  can 
trust,  and  then  bidding  us  depend  on 
their  certainty.  Enough  of  these 
laws  are  so  clear  to  the  humblest 
understanding,  those  of  the  seasons 
and  the  growth  of  vegetation,  that 
the  lowest  primitive  savage  could 
know  them  and  live  a  happy  and 
busy  life.  After  only  two  hundred 
generations,  if  the  life  of  man  goes 
back  six  thousand  years,  or  two  thou- 
sand if  the  race  has  lived  sixty  thou- 
sand years,  we  have  learned  how  to 
use  more  completely  many  of  the  oc- 
cult laws  of  nature,  and  the  millions 
of  years  yet  to  come  will  see  mani- 
fold generations  multiplying  upon 
the  earth  with  ever  happier  life.  We 
may  rest  in  the  assurance  that  the 
Heavenly  Father  will  do  all  that  his 
wisdom  sees  is  best  for  man  made  in 
his  image;  and  we  may  indulge  the 
eternal    hope,    notwithstanding    the 
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gift  of  free  will,  that  somehow  and 
at  some  time  moral  evil  will  drop  out 
of  the  world.  Physical  suffering  we 
may  hope  will  continue  as  long  as 
man  has  a  body  and  can  grov/  strong 
by  patience  and  struggle. 

OUR  DUTIES   TO   GOD  , 

While  I  must  believe  that  the  du- 
ties of  a  Creator  to  his  creatures  are 
prior  to  the  duties  of  the  creature  to 
the  Creator,  yet  it  is  the  latter  with 
which  we  are  mostly  concerned.  We 
can  depend  upon  it  that  what  is 
right  he  will  do,  and  we. can  leave 
that  to  him.  Our  chief  concern  is 
with  our  duties  to  him. 

(a)  I  have  said  that  the  evidence 
which  nature  gives  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  probable  evidence,  and 
not  absolutely  demonstrative,  altho 
the  weight  of  probability  seems  to 
me  to  be  such  as  to  be  practically 
conclusive.  Now,  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tion on  probable  evidence,  two  con- 
siderations must  guide  our  conduct: 
one,  the  amount  of  evidence,  whether 
great  or  small;  and  the  other,  the 
importance  of  the  subject  involved  in 
the  evidence.  The  stronger  the  evi- 
dence the  greater  the  obligation ;  and 
equally,  the  seriousness  of  the  sub- 
ject must  govern  the  attention  we 
give  to  it.  An  unimportant  conclu- 
sion, even  tho  probable,  may  be 
slighted  or  neglected;  but  even  a 
slight  degree  of  probability  on  such 
a  subject  as  this,  the  existence  of 
God,  even  were  there  a  larger  proba- 
bility against  it,  could  not  prudently 
or  rightly  be  overlooked,  much  more 
with  the  prevailing  evidence  that 
there  exists  a  God  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.  It  is  a  first  duty  for  man 
to  recognize  his  relation  to  the  in- 
finite Will  and  infinite  Goodness 
above  him.  One  who  does  not  concern 
himself  with  such  a  God  in  whom  he 
yet  believes  act  as  if  he  were  mad. 

(b)  The  next  duty  we  have  tfjward 
the  God  who  is  our  Father  is  that 
of  reverence  and  love,  reverence  for 
his  greatness,  love  answering  to  his 
love.  These  feelings  are  much  more 
than  a  sense  of  grandeur  or  an  ap- 
proval of  goodness ;  they  are  direct- 
ed to  God  as  personal,  loving, 
fatherly  and  respond  with  love  to  his 
love.  If  we  believe  in  such  a  God, 
and  feel  so  toward  him,  we  shall  ex- 
press ourselves  in  honor  shown  to 
him  and  in  the  filial  fellowship  with 
him  of  prayer  and  praise. 

prt;drnce,  ethics  and  religion 

(r)  Both  prudence  and  duty — for 
prudence  is  a  part  of  duty — require 
that  we  should  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  the  good  will  of  such  a  God. 
We  give  him  a  character  that  rises 
to  our  highest  ideal  of  goodness. 
Our  duty  'in  to  come  up  to  that  ideal, 
an  far  m  we  can,  and  ho  please  him. 


We  also  allow  to  his  infinite  good- 
ness the  support  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  power.  If  we  are  his  creatures, 
dependent  on  him,  it  is  simple  pru- 
dence to  make  him  our  friend.  He 
will  love  our  goodness ;  and  if  we  are 
evil  his  infinite  nature  will  oppose  us 
and  defeat  us;  and  a  sad  thing  it 
would  be  to  make  ourselves  enemies 
of  the  loving  yet  holy  God.  Nor  is 
this  the  attitude  of  selfishness.  Our 
own  love  of  goodness  would  ally  us 
with  the  God  of  all  goodness,  and 
would  compel  and  obligate  us  to  love 
and  follow  him.  When  we  love  and 
serve  Infinite  Goodness  as  represent- 
ed in  God,  we  are  loving  our  own 
ideal  creation.  More  than  that,  if 
there  were  no  God' we  should  be  re- 
quired by  our  own  sense  of  right  to 
follow  goodness  and  a  merely  ideal 
God  in  a  stern  and  stoic  way.  A  man 
has  no  right,  even  apart  from  God, 
to  disobey  his  ideal  of  justice  and 
kindness  and  love.  Much  moie  when 
he  believes  in  God,  and  such  a  God, 
will  it  be  his  duty  to  reverence  him, 
to  learn  his  will  and  to  obey  him, 
both  because  he  is  the  infinite  God 
and  because  one's  belief  in  the  moral 
character  of  God  corresponds  with 
his  own  highest  ideals  of  what  is 
right.  But  beyond  obedience  due  to 
one's  own  highest  ideals,  which  is 
ethics,  will  be  obedience  and  service 
due  to  God  himself,  which  is  reli- 
gion. 

As  a  part  of  the  duty  to  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  good  will 
of  God,  will  be  the  obligation,  also 
supported  by  self-interest,  to  learn- 
his  will.  To  be  sure  the  will  of  God 
will  be  identical  with  the  require- 
ments of  our  own  highest  moral 
standards,  but  those  standards  alone, 
obeyed  or  disobeyed,  have,  apart 
from  God,  no  force  of  benefit  or  loss 
beyond  one's  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction with  himself,  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  one's  fellow  men,  the 
laws  of  one's  country  and  the  laws 
of  nature.  But  disobedience  to  one's 
ethical  standards  may  be  secret  and 
find  no  punishment,  only  the  pleas- 
ure or  success  desired;  while  one's 
oV)edience  may  involve  great  incon- 
venience, or,  as  has  often  been  the 
case,  may  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  life. 
In  such  cases  it  will  be  a  very  stren- 
uous soul,  and  an  unusual  one.  which 
will  obey  the  impulse  of  its  own 
sense  of  duty  unsupported  bv  the 
sense  of  loyalty  to  a  superior  Power 
who  must  be  obeyed.  Such  souls 
there  doubtless  are  who  will  do  right 
without  regard  to  God  : 

"Th<:rc  arc  who  ask  pdI  if  fhinp  pvp 
P,<-  on  thf-m,  who  in  lovo  anrl  truth 

WhfTfi  no  miHgiving  is  roly 

Upon  t,h'!  gonial  sensn  of  youth; 

rjlad  hftartH  without  reproach  or  blot 

Who   flo   Thy   will   and   know   it,   not." 


But  those  who  believe  in  God  usu- 
ally need  to  add  to  the  incitements 
of  their  own  moral  nature  a  sense  of 
the  sure  purpose  of  God  to  maintain 
in  his  own  rule  of  the  universe  the 
moral  laws  which  he  obeys  and  wills 
to  have  obeyed  by  his  creatures.  In- 
asmuch as  the  belief  in  God  as  a 
personal  spirit  is  closely  related  to 
belief  in  the  future  existence  of  our 
own  personal  souls,  one  who  believes 
in  God  and  immortality  must  seek  to 
know  what  is  right,  to  keep  it  in 
mind,  to  obey  it  in  conduct,  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  he  must 
have  regard  to  his  verdict  and 
award;  and  that  is  a  consideration 
far  higher  than  that  which  we  read 
in  the  noble  words  of  Cicero  written 
to  his  friend  Atticus  when  anxious 
about  his  duty  to  the  falling  state: 
"What  will  history  say  of  me  six 
hundred  years  hence?  That  is  a 
thing  which  I  fear  much  more  than 
the  petty  group  of  those  who  are 
alive  today."  Those  who  fail  to  keep 
God  and  the  eternal  life  before  them 
are  likely  to  sink  into  that  hopeless 
and  irresolute  attitude  so  well  ex- 
prest  by  Paul,  "If  the  dead  rise  not" 
"let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tomorrow 
we  die." 

RELIGIOUS   "SERVICES" 

(d)  other  duties  to  God  may 
arise  or  seem  to  arise,  which  follow 
only  indirectly  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  existence,  but  they  are  formal, 
ceremonial,  and  not  basic.  One  may 
properly  believe  that  God  requires 
the  sacrifice  of  oxen,  sheep  and 
turtle-doves,  or  that  he  demands  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  or  worship  in  a  tem- 
ple, or  the  hallowing  of  a  day,  or  a 
certain  manner  and  time  of  prayer. 
These  will  then  be  duties  toward 
God  and  will  be  purely  religious.  The 
obligation  to  perform  these  acts  will 
depend  on  the  evidence  we  have  that 
God  requires  them.  They  are  not 
fundamental ;  a  change  as  to  the  evi- 
dence of  their  being  the  will  of  God 
will  change  the  duty.  On  these  sub- 
jects we  may  differ.  "Let  every  man 
l)e  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
Some  such  duties  may  arise  as  the 
natural  concomitant  of  belief  in  God. 
Particularly  the  privilege  of  prayer 
may  also  be  a  duty,  and  also  some 
form  of  public  worship,  and  fellow- 
ship in  work  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
God  to  those  ignorant  of  him,  and  to 
persuade  those  who  neglect  him  to 
recogni/.e  and  obey  him.  Also  those 
duties  which  are  based  on  our  rela- 
tion to  our  fellow  men,  usually  em- 
braced under  the  term  morals,  and 
religious  duties  in  so  far  as  they  are 
seen  to  be  roouirod  by  the  will  of 
God  and  are  performed  in  obedience 
to  him.  Accordingly  in  the  higher 
sense  all  duty  is  religion,  as  in  a 
wider  sense  all  religion  is  duty. 
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JUST  as  a  readiny  uf  Treitachke, 
beriihardi,  Chariiberiain  and  other 
apoliij^ist:!  of  I'an-CJermaii  a{<^|?iessioii 
had  converted  u.s  to  a  belief  that  the 
Teuton  and  he  alone  today  championed 
the  principle  of  world  domination  by  a 
bingle,  mystically  "superior"  race,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  manifesto  such  as  J.  A. 
C'ramb's  (iennany  and  Enyland  or  Sin- 
clair Kennedy's  The  Pan-Angles  ap- 
pears to  confound  our  generalization. 
No  doubt  British  imperialism  has  cer- 
tain advantages  over  German;  for  in- 
stance, it  professes  to  extend  political 
liberty,  while  Bernhardt  confines  the 
German  mission  to  "spiritual  freedom." 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  without  historical 
warrant  when  he  claims  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  expansion  has  been  in  the  main 
the  expansion  of  individual  liberty  and 
of  local  self-government.  But  it  would 
be  well  for  both  Englishman  and  Amer- 
ican to  learn  that  just  as  the  arrogance 
of  a  single  Prussian  officer  may  wipe 
out  from  the  memory  of  an  Alsatian,  a 
Pole  or  an  African  native  all  the  bene- 
fits which  German  administration  and 
culture  can  confer,  so  the  inordinate 
race  pride  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples has  more  than  once  undone  the 
work  of  thousands  of  doctors,  mission- 
aries, judges,  legislators,  teachers  and 
engineers  who  have  labored  to  benefit 
their  darker  fellow-subjects  and  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  author  suggests  that  these  su- 
perior English-speaking  peoples,  the 
mother  country,  the  colonies,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  should  form 
a  great  federation  so  that  "the  control 
of  the  world  and  the  self-control  of  our 
own  citizens  will  again  be  in  the  cer- 
tain care  of  the  Pan-Angles."  This  fed- 
eration is  expected  to  come  as  a  result 
of  a  spontaneous  popular  movement 
such  as  that  which  federated  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  into  the  United  States  and 
the  British  colonies  into  the  unions  of 
Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
Federation  being  a  principle  familiar  to 
all  the  English-speaking  peoples  should 
antagonize  no  one  and  would  leave  local 
patriotism  uninjured.  The  book  sug- 
gests no  definite  imperial  constitution, 
and  the  author  confines  his  discussion 
to  a  plea  for  closer  union  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  causes  which  make  it  both 
possible  and  necessary.  Enemies  of  the 
English-speaking  nations  will  force 
them  to  unite  even  if  otherwise  they 
would  not.  "Russia  and  China  are  the 
rivals  of  tomorrow.  Japan  and  Ger- 
many are  the  rivals  of  today."  The  au- 
thor's comment  on  Germany  is  of  curi- 
ous interest  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments : 

The  rise  of  the  German  empire  might  by 
Pan-Angles  be  regarded  with  antagonism, 
if  Japan.  Russia  and  China  offered  no  dan- 
gers. The  old  and  lasting  fear  that  Pan- 
Angles  have  for  centuries  held  toward  Eu- 
rope was  the  fear  that  called  for  the  naval 
supremacy  of  the  British  Isles  and  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  America.  Antagonism 
toward  Germany  might  seem  justified  wore 
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it  not  tliut  the  fear  of  these  other  three 
power.s,  so  dirtVreiit  in  t-ivilization  fiom 
ua,  makex  Germany  our  natural  and  <-iv- 
{Vvialum  ally. 

The  faa-Anylea,  by  Sinclair  Ken- 
nedy.  I.ontcmanB,  (ireen  &  Co.  $1.76. 

SORROW  MADE  MUSICAL 
In  these  poems  one  feels  a  struggle 
between  a  pure  joy  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world  and  a  poignant  compassion 
for  its  sorrow,  voiced  in  the  little  lyric 
called  "Sight,"  beginning: 
"By  the  lamplit  stall  I  loitered  feasting 

my  eyes 
On  colours  ripe  and  rich  for  the  heart's 

desire — " 

and  ending: 

"And   as   I   lingered  lost  in  divine  de- 
light .  .  . 

Suddenly,  behind  me  in  the  night 

I   heard  the  tapping  of  a  blind  man's 
stick." 
And   in   another  occurs  the  couplet: 

"My  heart  is  a  sunlit,  windy  sail; 
My  heart  is  a  hopeless  lad  in  gaol." 

In  "Hoops,"  which  appeared  in  The 
Independent  of  June  1,  1914,  and  thru- 
out  the  poems  of  Gibson  there  is  the 
sense  of  the  essential  goodness  of  life, 
altho  there  is  no  flinching  from  its 
shadowed  phases  of  poverty,  sickness 
and  sin. 

"A  Catch  for  Singing"  is  good  tonic 
for  a  despondent  fashion  in  letters,  with 
its  refrain:  "The  cherry-tree's  in  flour- 
ish." Altogether,  his  is  the  manliest 
voice  among  the  younger  choir,  and  the 
two  qualities  of  simplicity  and  sym- 
pathy are  united  in  him  as  in  no  other 
poet  of  the  day. 

Borderlands  and  Thoroughfares,  by 
Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson.  Macmillan. 
SI. 25. 


BOOKS   OF  THE  WEEK 

Through  Siberia,  the  Land  of  the 
Future,  by  Fridtjof  Hansen.  An  in- 
ventory of  the  vast  Asiatic  resources 
of  Russia.  Considers  the  problem  of 
opening  these  vast  wheatfields,  equal 
alone  to  the  combined  area  of  France 
and  Germany,  to  commerce.  Best  work 
on   Siberia. 

Stokes.    $5. 

The  Grand  Assize,  by  Hugh  Carton. 
Final  judgment  at  last  for  men  and 
women  before  the  great  Confessor  at 
the  Bar  of  Life.  Failures  most  of 
them.  A  Utopian  sneer  at  puppets  of 
the  author's  own  creation,  which  has 
some  dramatic  quality. 

Doubleday,   Page.    $1.35. 

Innocent,  by  Marie  Corelli.  A  nice, 
sugar-coated  story  of  a  frail,  sweet 
little  girl  in  contact  with  a  cold,  cruel-1 
wor-r-ld.  told  with  lots  of  femininely 
italicized  you's  and  me's,  and  mysteri- 
ous looking  French  words. 

Doran.   $1.35. 

The  Threshold  of  Religion,  by  R.  R. 
Marett.  Enlarged  edition  of  scholarly 
volume  of  essays  on  various  aspects 
of  primitive  and  comparative  religion. 
Supports     "pro-animistic     hypothesis." 

Macmillan.    $1.50. 


THE    LAST    WORD    ON    PLANTS 

Fourteen  years  ago  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  the  Atnericdn  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  edited  by  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  ('ornell  University.  We  now 
receive  volume  one  of  the  Standard  Cy- 
rlopedid  of  Horticulture,  which  is  a  new 
edition,  or,  rather,  a  new  work  by  the 
same  editor,  enlarged,  rewritten  and 
reset  with  added  illustrations.  It  is  a 
large  octavo  of  000  pages,  covering  the 
letters  A  and  B,  and  has  one  or  more 
illustrations  on  nearly  every  page.  It 
is  meant  to  be  complete  and  to  cover 
everything  likely  to  be  grown  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  shrubs  and  trees. 
There  are  full  lists  and  descriptions  of 
species  and  varieties,  with  careful  di- 
rections for  cultivation,  spraying,  etc.; 
while  for  the  important  products  sev- 
eral writers  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  tell  how  they  are  grown  locally. 
The  advantage  of  a  cyclopedia  is  that, 
like  a  dictionary,  it  will  be  sure  to  give 
you  whatever  you  may  want;  and  the 
completeness  of  this  work  under  the 
most  competent  editorship  makes  its 
possession  most  desirable.  Prefixed  to 
this  first  volume  are  170  pages  of  very 
useful  botanical  material. 

standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture. 
by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  York : 
Macmillan.   $5. 

A    HANDY    ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  Everyman  Library  has  disproved 
the  tradition  that  an  atlas  must  be  un- 
wieldy and  expensive  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  a  like  demonstration  as 
to  the  encyclopedia.  Here  are  twelve 
pocketable  volumes  at  fifty  cents  apiece 
and  they  contain  more  topics  than  the 
larger  encyclopedias.  The  Everyman  is 
more  than  one  seventh  as  large  as  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  it  costs 
less  than  one  thirtieth  as  much.  This 
means  that  we  could  afford  to  buy  a 
new  edition  every  year  instead  of  once 
in  thirty  years  and  keep  our  informa- 
tion up  to  date.  As  first  aid  to  the  ig- 
norant the  Everyman  is  very  service- 
able because  one  can  turn  to  it  quickly 
with  justifiable  confidence  of  finding 
something  about  what  he  wants  to 
know.  For  such  ready  reference  the 
small  type  does  not  riiatter.  The  longer 
articles  are  not  so  well  done  and  in 
some  cases  show  a  woful  lack  of  critical 
editing.  The  article  on  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  contains  many  ludicrous 
misconceptions.  Thus  we  learn  of  the 
addition  of  a  previously  not  suspected 
borough  in  "Chester  City,"  tho  its  lo- 
cation is  not  disclosed;  "Hell's  Mouth,"' 
generally  known  among  the  less  well 
informed  as  "Hell  Gate,"  now  sepa- 
rates the  upper  and  lower  bays  of  the 
harbor  instead  of  lying  between  Long 
Island  and  Manhattan;  while  among  the 
most  important  features  of  the  metrop- 
olis are  "the  many  Chinamen  engaged 
in  laundry  work."  There  are  many  hu- 
morous misspellings  and  wrong  figures. 
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such  as  1624  instead  of  1614  for  the 
founding  of  the  city,  but  best  of  all  is 
the  one  lone  cross-reference  which  the 
editors  have  attached  to  their  entertain- 
ing account:  See  Tammany  Hall! 

Everyman's     Encyclopedia.     Dutton. 
12   vols.   S6. 

A  GUIDE  TO  CITIZENSHIP 

How  a  Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment so  long  escaped  preparation  is 
a  mystery  in  view  of  the  almost  in- 
dispensable quality  which  Professors 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  and  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  have  given  their  admira- 
ble work,  now  complete  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  third  and  final  volume.  All 
the  newest  "isms"  are  here,  generally 
briefly  and  authoritatively  set  forth  by 
their  sponsors,  who  have  been  included 
among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
tributors, as  well  as  new  phrases,  new 
facts,  new  political  methods  and  princi- 
ples of  social  activity,  which  are  always 
the  most  difficult  to  define.  One  of  the 
best  features  is  the  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  the  unwritten  and  extra- 
legal government  which  is  such  a  pre- 
dominant part  of  American  politics. 

Appletons.   S22.50. 

A  WAENTNG  TO  SPENDEES 

In  his  little  book.  Poverty  and  Waste, 
Mr.  Hartley  Withers  very  seriously  un- 
dertakes to  convince  us  that  poverty  is 
in  large  measure  due  to  unwise  spend- 
ing of  our  income.  While  the  argument 
is  orthodox  enough,  the  author's  basic 
assumption  is  that  society  suffers  be- 
cause our  productive  power  is  too  small; 
our  productive  power  is  limited  because 
we  have  insufficient  capital,  a  situation 
brought  about  because  those  who  might 
save  spend  too  much  on  riotous  living, 
automobiles  and  other  superfluities.  For 
a  serious  book  by  a  well-informed  man 
it  is  about  as  futile  as  the  law  allows; 
yet  it  is  perfectly  correct  and  obvious 
in  every  way  and  will  cause  no  one  in- 
digestion. 

Dutton.  $1.2.5. 
A  "TONAL"  PAINTEE  SPEAKS 

Henry  W.  Ranger,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter  and  long-time 
leader  of  a  group  of  arti.sts  known  a.s 
"Tonalists,"  has  been  induced  to  talk 
on  his  views  of  painting  by  Dr.  Ralcy 
Hu.sted  Bell,  who  has  carefully  trans- 
cribed his  discourses  and  arranged  them 
in  a  neat  little  book  called  Art-Tnlkn 
vnth  Ranger.  The  artist's  experience, 
deductions,  reminiscences,  as  well  as  his 
method.s,  are  touched  upon  in  a  modest, 
generous  and  sane  spirit,  and  the  book 
i.s  a  worthy  and  enlightening  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  technic  of 
painting.  Mr.  Ranger  defines  tonality 
as  harmonious  modulations  of  color. 

Putnanrw.  $1.60. 
EKTEETAIinSO    THE    CHTLDEEN 

A  literary  novelty  for  children  is  a 
»M;riftH  of  five  little  clas.sics  publi.';hed  be- 
tween cardboard  covers  .so  that  the 
pages  can  be  unfolded  like  a  panorama. 
On  one  «ide  of  this  long  sheet  are  ar- 
tistic and  softly  tinted  piftures,  each 
with  a  caption  in  ver.'.e,  and  on  the  other 
«ide  the  entire  Htr^ry  in  related  in  sim- 
ple pros*".  The  f>ooks  are  fiohlriMov  drv- 
Hoe,  IliniDiilhn,  Itfil  lliilirm  llnoil,  Thr 
Three   lienrft   and    The   Children   til    lln 


"jStandard"  ADAPTO    BATH 

is  highly  typical  of  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
'l^tandard"  Plumbing  Fixtures.  Before  you  build,  study 
the  ADAPTO  and  learn  how  admirably  it  adapts  itself 
to  every  Modern  Bathroom. 

The  ADAPTO  is  a  bath  encased  in  paneled  porcelain 
enameled  plates  which  give  it  a  massive,  solid  and  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

As  the  entire  exposed  surface  is  porcelain  enameled,  the  ADAPTO 
is  beautiful,  sanitary,  easy  to  clean,  and  the  outside  finish  is  as 

permanent  and   attractive  as   the 

inside. 

The  ADAPTO   is  made   in   two    H 

heights — 22  inches  from  floor  to 

ton  and   i8  inches   from   floor  to    plan  view  of adapto  bath 

HJ|J     cum      XO     I1H.1H.3      innil      ihjvm       IW        one  SIDE  BUILT  INTO  WALL 

top.  Look  for  the  'i$tandat^d" 
Green  and  Gold  Guarantee  Label 
on  the  genuine  ADAPTO   bath. 
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PLAN    VIEW    OF  ADAPTO 
DATM    FREE   FROM    WALL, 
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Consult  your  .Architect  or  Plumber,  or 
visit   a     "Standard"      showrcjom    where 

PLAN  VIEW  OF  ADAPTO  BATH       \  T\  \  nT r\   \      ..\  A       •.!  "«t„«.<„~^'' 

DuiLT  INTO  LEFT  CORNER.    AUAr  1  O  batlis  and  other       .Standard 
Fixtures  are  displayed. 

Fully  illustrated  literature,  showing 
the  "Standard"  AD.AI'TO  and  otlicr 
Baths,  and  our  book  "Modern  Bath- 
rooms" mailed  free  ujion  rcciuest,  to 
persons  directly  interested.  If  possi- 
ble, give  name  of  Architect  or  Plumber. 


PLAN  VIEW  OF  ADAPTO  BATH 
BUILT  INTO  RIGHT  CORNER. 
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PLAN  VIEW  OF  ADAPTO   BATH 
LEFT   END  BUILT  INTO  WALL 


PLAN  VIEW  OF  ADAPTO  HATH 
BUILT  INTO  RECESS  OR  ALCO\E 
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Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,    Hoslon,  Mass. 
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A  Subscription   to 

The  Independent 

Will  make  a  most 
acceptable 

CHRI.STMAS   GIFT 

I 
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VW^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

A  practical  ciMirsc  o(  twenty  Ic->,sons  in  the 

'I'lid  l'iiiinn-i.4r  AnriioH.      I'ft  ^-pajta  ciit'\l«,fue  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dnp.irtmont    1 03,  SprlriKftold,   Mas<». 
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e     this     a    BOOK 

'A,'.:;  Christmas  and  give  last- 

•S?'--  ing  pleasure  at  small  ex- 

\\T%i  P^"*^'      Ou''    illustrated 

)v  Holiday    Bulletin     Free 

-^  forthe  Asking     describes 

new  books  for  every  purse  and 

every  taste.     Write  for  it  NOW! 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN    CO.,  4  Park  .St.,  Busloii 
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By  the  author  of  "The  Happy  Warrior" 

The  Clean  Heart 

By  A.  5.  M.  Hutchinson 

The  author's  fmc'st  acliicvcniciu.  a  iiiost  appt-al- 
ing  story  with  the  happy  eruhii>i[  which  "The 
Happy   Warrior"  lacked.     $l.J3   net. 

The  Story  of  Dartmouth 

By  Wilder  Dwight  Quint 

A  can-till  ic\Kw  III  weird  aiul  [)ictiirc  of  New 
Eiiglaiul's  famous  college.  With  it)  pictures  hy 
Sea  ford.    8vo.     Boxed.     $2.00  net. 

Social  Life  in  Old  New 
England 

By  Mary  Caroline  Crawford 

A  vivid  picture  of  life  in   New   England   from  the  time  <jf   tlu-    I'ilgrims   to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     Illustrated.    8vo.     Boxed.     $2.50  net. 

Big  Tremaine 

By  Marie  Van  Vorst 

.\  truly  big  American  novel  in  a  Virginian  setting  whose 
keynote  is  self-sacrifice.    $1.35  net. 

Rambles  Around  Old  Boston 

By  EdwinllM.  Bacon 

.\  rare  volume,  enlivened  with  24  illustrations  in  tint  by 
Lester  G.  Hornby.    8vo.     Boxed.    $3.50  net. 

Historic  Homes  of  New  England 

By  Mary  H.  Northend 

A  fascinating  book  of  beautiful  pictures  and  sympathetic  text.     Over   150  half- 
tones.    Royal  8vo.     Boxed.     $5.00. 

How  to  Live  Quietly        Major  Prophets  of  To-day 

By  Annie  Payson  Call 

A  companion  book  to  "Power  Through 
Repose,"  containing  most  mature  advice 
to  the  nervous  men  and  women.  $1.00 
net. 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

The  philosophy  of  Bergson,  Maeter- 
linck, Haeckel  and  others  condensed  and 
made  clear  for  the  average  reader.  With 
portrait.    $1.50  net. 


Those  Who  Have  Come  Back 

By  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 

True  stories  of  criminals,  victims  of  drugs,  of  social 
crimes,  etc.,  who  have  worked  out  their  own  salvation.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo.    $1.35  net. 

Little  Women  Letters  From  the 
House  of  Alcott 

Selected  by  Jessie  Bonstelle  and  Marian  Deforest 

A  work  of  great  liuman  interest  tlirowing  light  on  the  in- 
side affairs  of  the  Alcott  home.     With  portraits,  etc..  $1.25 


THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
COME  BACK. 

B;  i'ETEBWLAKK  MACFARLANE 


net. 


The  Charm  of  Scandinavia 

By  Francis  E.  Clark 

A  delightful  travel  book  full  of  tlie  history,  sports,  folklore,  and  description  of 
the  Scandinavians.     Illustrated.    Svo.    $2.50  net. 


I  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Publishers,    Boston 


/'<>/('.  The  picture  side  of  these  sheets 
would  form  dainty  decorations  for  the 
nursery  wall. 

Hull.    50  cents   eueh. 
AN    APPRECIATIVE    IHISHMAN 

With  characteristic  liglit-hearted  wit, 
Georgfe  A.  Birmingham,  author  of  Gen- 
cnil  John  licgun,  recounts  his  travels 
From  Dublin  to  Chicuyo  in  leisurely 
pafe'es  full  of  digression  so  pleasant  that 
one  views  with  scorn  the  straight  path 
of  sequence.  This  genial  Irish  canon, 
keen  observer  and  occasional  satirist, 
makes  a  g-ood  deal  of  fun  at  our  ex- 
pen.se,  but  he  heartily  likes  us,  likes  our 
women,  our  universities  and  even  our 
architecture. 

Dorun.    $1.6U. 
DESERT   SANDS   AND   SENTIMENT 

Animated  conversation  with  a  some- 
what astonishing  accompaniment  of 
nial-de-mer  begins  the  adventurous 
courtship  of  A  Soldier  of  the  Legion, 
the  latest  book  of  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Wil- 
liamson. Characteristically  up-to-date 
from  modern  dance  to  echo  of  war,  it 
follows  the  well-worn  grooves  into 
which  these  authors  pour  a  slightly 
varying  mixture  of  romance  and  agree- 
able glimpses  of  unfamiliar  corners  of 
the  world. 

Doubleday,    Page.    $1.35. 
A    CLEVER    BIT    OF    REPORTING 

From  convent  school  to  city  news- 
paper office  is  something  of  a  plunge, 
but  May  iverson  is  quite  equal  to  the 
situation  and  triumphantly  emerges  a 
successful  playwright  after  five  years 
on  the  New  York  Searchlight.  In  its 
clear-cut,  direct  simplicity  and  appre- 
ciation of  significant  moments,  May 
Iverson's  Career  is  quite  the  best  work 
Elizabeth  Jordon  has  done. 

Harpers.   $1.25. 

DETAILED  UNPLEASANTNESS 

By  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden — and  old  friends  prom- 
ise themselves  another  delectable  bit, 
duly  encouraged  by  the  wit,  the  aptness 
of  phrase  and  the  whimsical  situation 
of  the  first  chapters  of  The  Pastor's 
Wife.  But  suddenly  the  author's  buoy 
ancy  deserts  the  story  and  left  to  its 
own  devices  it  merges  into  a  heavy 
chronicle  of  the  bleak  existence  of  an 
English  girl  and  her  uncouth  German 
husband. 

Doubleday,    Pape.    $1.35. 
ELABORATION   AND   LITTLE   PLOT 

A  conscientious  reader,  given  to 
searchings  of  mind,  may  find  some 
motif  in  Ethel  Sidgwick's  A  Lady  of 
Leiszire,  but  to  the  average  mortal  it 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  discon- 
nected conversations,  clever  in  a  de- 
tached way,  but  inconsequential.  In 
spite  of  the  author's  dedication  of  the 
book  as  a  Romance  of  Youth,  there  is 
no  romance  but  ultimate  matrimony — 
no  youth  save  in  actual  years. 

Small,  Maynard.   $1.85. 

REVOLUTIONIST  AT  SEVENTEEN 

In  the  bitter  poverty  of  peasantry 
the  seed  was  sown  that  bore  fruit  in  a 
Socialist-Revolutionist.  With  rare  dis- 
cretion, Marie  Sukloff  allows  fire  of  ac- 
tion to  vitalize  her  Life-Story  of  a  Rus- 
sian E.rile  and  tells,  with  a  simplicity 
that  does  not  lack  intensity,  of  Siberian 
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exile  with  its  sufferings — of  escape — of 
re-exile  as  a  terrorist  assassin — and  of 
yet  another  daring  escape. 

The  Century  Co.  $1.50. 
FOR  YOTJNG  PEOPLE  OF  ALL  AGES 

Dr.  Gladden's  volume  of  addresses: 
to  "those  who  have  not  finished  their 
education,"  Live  and  Learn  is,  as  we 
would  expect,  thoroly  wholesome,  wise 
and  admirable.  The  learning  to  "think, 
speak,  see,  hear,  give,  serve,  win  and 
wait,"  words  which  furnish  titles  to  the 
chapters,  is  no  easy  job,  nor  does  Dr. 
Gladden  minimize  its  difficulty,  but  out 
of  his  ripe  experience  and  rich  serenity 
of  spirit  he  speaks  golden  words  of 
warning  and  advice. 

Macmillan.    $1.25. 
MORE  OF  FRIENDSHIP  VILLAGE 

Progress  and  provinciality  march 
side  by  side  in  Zona  Gale's  Neighbor- 
hood Stories  and  if  philosophy  and  met- 
aphor occasionally  break  over  the 
bounds  of  village  viewpoint  and  spread 
to  the  broader  horizon  of  the  author's 
own  thought  and  experience,  the  book 
is  so  humorously  true  to  life  that  one 
chuckles  even  in  the  middle  of  a  sigh. 

Macmillan.    $1.50. 
THE  GAMTTT  OF  FORTUNE 

Bellamy,  by  Eleanor  Mordaunt,  is  the 
story  of  an  English  boy  of  the  lower 
classes  who,  by  daring  and  cleverness 
gains  wealth  and  social  recognition,  but 
who,  at  last,  returns  to  his  original  en- 
vironment and  marries  the  girl  he  first 
loved.  In  theme  it  is  somewhat  like  Ben- 
nett's Denry  the  Audacious,  but  without 
its  wit  and  refreshing  literary  style. 

Lane.  $1.35. 
AN  AMUSING  ABSURDITY 

The  Honorable  Percival,  blighted- 
being,  and  his  rigorous  education  at  the 
hands  of  an  audacious  bit  of  mischief 
who  joyously  destroys  even  the  shreds 
of  conventionality  left  to  a  long  sea 
voyage,  make  a  merry  and  delightfully 
improbable  tale  when  told  with  Alice 
Hegan    Rice's  cleverness   and   vivacity. 

C'/ntury.    $1. 
THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  CHURCH  LEADERSHIP 

Dr.  George  P.  Mains  has  become  a 
recognized  leader  in  progressive  theol- 
ogy among  the  Methodists.  His  new  vol- 
ume on  Chrintianity  and  the  New  Age 
contains  worthy  discus.sions  of  many 
pha.ses  of  Christian  thought  and  activ- 
ity such  as  the  rural  church,  biblical 
criticism,  plutocracy  and  socialism. 

Mfthodiat   Book   Concern.   $1.50. 
CHRISTMAS   1914 

Alfred  Xoyes,  poet  and  pacifist,  has 
juflt  published  a  one-act  Christmas 
tragedy,  "Rada,"  which  ends  with  the 
mother  shooting  her  twelve-year-old 
daughter  and  her.self  on  Christmas  p]ve 
to  H&VH  themselves  from  the  drunken 
Holdiers  of  the  victorious  army.  A  ter- 
rible but  veritable  picture  of  Hell. 

Stokca. 
THOUGHTS   FOR   EVERYDAY   LIFE 

My  I>a,ily  Meditation  for  the  Circling 
Year  i.H  made  up  of  page-long  devotional 
talks  baxed  on  HUggestive  scripture  pas- 
sagen.  Their  quality  in  fully  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  written  by  fiev. 
Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  of  the  Fif'.h 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Itevell.   tl.2r,. 
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Handkerchiefs 


at  McCutcheon^s 


=3< 


Keg.  Trade  Mark 


A  T  McCutcheon's 
you  are  always 
sure  of  finding  the 
largest  and  most  in- 
teresting collection  of 
Pure  Linen  Handker- 
chiefs in  the  world. 

Every  conceivable  style, 
quality  and  size  from  every 
country  where  Handker- 
chiefs are  produced  is 
always  fully  represented. 

New  handkerchief  ideas 
usually  come  here  first 
because  this  is  the  ac- 
knowledged handkerchief 
headquarters. 

Just  now  we  are  offering 
an  exceedingly  attractive 
collection  of  Women's 
and  Men's  Handkerchiefs 
with  hand-embroidered 
Initials  at  25,  40  and  50 
cents  each. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt 
Attention. 


Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


AN    ILLUSTRATION    OF  SOME  OF    THE   DIFFERENCES 

KING  JAMES  VERSION  i6ii       i  Cor.  15:33      AMERICAN  STANDARD  VERSION  1901 
.'>.']      Ii«!    not   (Icccivcd  :    evil   communica-  I    ,')■'{      Ho    not   deceived :    evil   companion- 
tions  oornipt  Kood  manners.  i    ships  corrupt  good   morals. 


Edited  by  the 

Amiricmi  Uevision 

Commuted 


THE  AMERICAN 

STANDARD   BIBLE 


Prices, 
SB  cenln  to  SCO. 

is  the  Hamr?  old   Iiil)le  that  w»!  have  always  used,  hut  it  gives  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
insijired  writer.s  in  the  lanKTiage  of  today  imtead  of   that  uhciI   three  liundred  years  ago. 

"Th»  bomt  trmnmlatlon  of  tho  Script urau  In  tho  English  Languaga." 

Ill     iirr  iiii<l  n\l<  i/ijiir  Ixioksillir  jar  llic  Amcruiui  Sldiiitonl,  or  11  rite  for  Frcr  liooklct  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  aai  U.  Fourth  Awo.  (Cor.  27th  St.)  Mow  York 
Publishers  for  the  American  Revision  Coramitlec     Bible  Publishers  for  over  Fifty  Years 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.I.VO.    Wlt-l.tAMS,    Inc..   1{i(,fi/.c    Kduiirlry,    r.,')0   W. 
27tli  .St.,  N.   Y.   Wrltij  for  lUuRlriitid  l.tjokli-t.  Fii'c. 


FOR  XMAS-A  TYPEWRITER! 


I.'.'.l'  fill'  ■.r),,r/;,,u:  '  I  ■/••'■wrlKTnK'-l.iilIllii 
O'lr  trMtt  l'.i'tr/rlr»..tri'l  t^u.ir.irit'-r<l  for  one  yo.ir. 
N'mlnrlona  *'■()  In  t.'iS        HmllhulllN  lolMO 

I  nit^ro Ia#?;>l<i  ifllt         llnyiiU  f  '  Tf  )o  #  I ', 

I,   (:.  -(mllha  •»()  l»  $»(>        OII>.i>  fltO  t«  $att 

W..  ti.-ivi  nil  rnakr«.    S^ii't  (or  catalng 

Afi'l   a'l'If'^l  o(   fir.irrr.l    I.rtn'h   ftfTirn. 

AMFRrCAN  WRITTNC   lACHINF  CO    !nr 


roadway. 


WHAT  IS^"  WILL  DO 

111-  null-  in;, tier  of  IBo  III  tl.iliips  will  lirliiif  yiiii  (lip  Path- 
flndarlor  13  wrrtnoii  Irhil.  Tlii- Pathflnd«rls.inlllii.|iriUr<l 
w.  .  klv,  l>iilillsli>'<l  ill  tho  Nli(loil'<l(J.i|ill.il,  lor  llloN.itloii;,'!  pa- 
|i<r  lli.il  kIvih  all  the  rirwn  of  the  woiid  niiil  Ihattclls  tin-  trnlli 
.iii'l  oiilv  tile  trill  hi  now  In  ilH  2M  yeiir.  'Mils  imiicr  IiIIh  llic  lilll 
wllhoiit  piniitvliiif  tlu*  [iiirse;  It  <  ufitH  hut  $1  a  year.  H  you  w.iiil 
to  l('T|>  tio-.tnl  on  wh.it  Is  t^ollitfoii  I II the  world,  at  the  IraMtcx* 
lieifie  ol  tdiir  or  iiioiiey.  tills  Is  your  means.  ■  II  you  want  n  pn- 
per  III  your  home  Willi  his  si  mere,  rellalile,  entrrlalnlnK,wll(lle- 
■.ollle.  IliePalhrlndarls  yiiiirs.  II  you  woiilila|i|ire>  late  a  pil- 
lirr  will,  h  |>ut'i  eve, yihliiK  riearty,  fairly,  hrledy- here  It  Is  at 
I  ..I.  <:viiil  onl/  r,.  to  show  thai  yiiii  iiil|;ht  like  SIM  h  n  imier. 
aii'l  we  will  leii.l  the  Pathflndsroii  |iiol..ill,,i,  tS  weeks  I  lie 
I'..  .lorsii..lr.-|,.,v  .ri.  I..1I  v/- ., , ,- i-l.,,!  („  („  „,..!  In  New  I'llenils 
V,A.Mrc.ii  Th«  Pathfindar,  Box  M,  Waahlnston,  D.C..^ 
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Macmlllan's  Lists  of  Holiday  Gift  Books 

IV.      Nrw    Huoks    on    VitrtI    Subjfcts    by    l.raders    ot     I  h(iught 


PROGRESSIVE    DEMOCRACY 

tl>  llt-RBERT  CROLV,  aulhui  ut  ■"'llic  t'lumiac  ot  Aiiiei  itari  Lite,"  etc.  A  keen  analysis 
ciiiil  hiaiuriL'al  survey  of  prugregsive  American  deniocracy,  presenting  a  consistent  educa- 
'    ■lul    llieuiy    uf   the    highest    iiiipurtante    for    t'utiire   ilevelopmciit.  S2.0J 

THE  GREAT  SOCIETY:  A  Psychological  Analysis 

li>  tiK.MI  AM  W  \l  I  \^,  uutlioi  1)1  ■'lluuiaii  Ntlurc  iii  l'ijlilii.3,"  clu.  "A  vaUiulile  wcjik 
eiiplaining   the     '  ^    and    coiiiplexities    ot    iiKxIern    lite,   and    showing    how    psychohigy 

luii   solve   the   p.  iiid   straighten    the   entangleiiK'nts."  $2  00 

UVE  AND  LEARN 

By  WASHINGTON  GLADDE.N'.  A  practical  little  book  embodying  the  wise  counsel  of 
■    tiiatured   mind   on   self  culture.  $1.00 

THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  REUGIOUS  IDEAS 

llv  AKTHIIK'  (.  .  Mttiiri- tWT.  An  iinpDrlanl  wurk  winch  traces  the  uriyiii  of  prevalent 
religious  ideas,  and  shows  how  they  have  arisen  and  the  intluences  hy  which  they  are 
drteriiiiiied.  $1.50 

MODERN  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENTS  IN  INDIA 

By  J.  N.  hWKlJL'lIAK.  A  most  significant  and  comprehensive  survey  of  present-day  re- 
liijious    tenilcnries    in    India.  Illustrated,    $2.50 

THE  CHRISTL\N  UFE  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

Hy  FRANCIS  G.  PE.XBODV.  .X  tliou^tlitful  book  emphasizing  the  applicability  of  ("hris- 
ii.in    idealism    to   the   conditions   ol    modern    life  and    how   these    ideals   may   be   perpetuated. 

THE  MAN  OF  NAZARETH 

By  FREDERICK  L.  ANI>EKS<).\.  .\  book  for  the  yciieral  reader,  presenting  in  a  clear 
light    the   broad   and   generally    accepted   facts   of   the   lile    of    Fesus   and   the   most   important 


problems   which   have  arisen    from   his   career   and  the  conditions  of   his   time. 


$1.00 


On  Sale  Wherever    Booki    Are  Sold. 
MACMILi-AN'S  Illustrated  Christmaa  Catalog  Free  on  Request. 


Published 
by 


THE  MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


64-66  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 


]  1865 


1914 


u.s.pAT.orr 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Elxclusive    Designs   in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126   West   42d   Street 


]    New  York  City   [ 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
lield,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Ro.x.  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 


|dl)otoplaptungl)t^ 

Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  i\\-i  market.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  suit.ible  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

3Rcx  ILittrarp  bureau 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MILITARY  SANITATION 

Until  the  FraiK'o-l'russian  Wiif  a 
.scant  Kef'«'ati*Jii  aRo  armies  always 
.sutfeitnl  more  from  disease  than  from 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  Usually  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  campaij^n 
tliere  was  very  little  illness.  Then  dis- 
ease be^an  to  t;how  itself  and  K»'utlLisilly 
eliminated  all  those  of  lessened  resist- 
ivi-  vitality,  leaving  the  hardened  sol- 
diers, who  were  carried  off  only  by  se- 
vere epidemics.  The  German  sanitary 
triumph  was  mainly  due  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  canipaij^ti  and  the  con.sequent 
fact  that  the  troops  were  not  kept  long- 
in  camp.  At  that  time  the  f?reat  ad- 
vances in  bacteriolof^y  had  not  come. 
Pasteur  was  still  studyinf?  fermentation, 
but  had  not  turned  aside  from  that  sub- 
ject to  infectious  disea.ses  amon^^  hu- 
man beinK:s.  His  work  had  befifun  to  rev- 
olutionize surpfery  thru  Lister,  but  not 
medicine  as  yet.  Koch's  preat  discov- 
ery came  in  the  early  eififhties,  and  the 
development  of  bacteriolog-y,  with  its 
definite  contribution  to  preventive  med- 
icine by  revealing  the  bacterial  causes 
of  the  various  diseases  and  the  mode 
of  prophylaxis,  did  not  come  until  the 
nineties.  In  spite  of  this  our  experience 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  was  very 
discouraginj?.  Sanitary  science  is  now 
on  trial,  yet  sanitarians  face  even  the 
present  war  situation  with  confidence. 

It  has  long-  been  noted  that  whenever 
troops  were  on  the  move  they  were  very 
little  hampered  by  disease.  In  camp, 
however,  they  commonly  suffered  se- 
verely. As  soon  as  camp  was  broken 
the  enteric  affections,  especially,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  much  sickness 
and  death,  promptly  diminished.  So 
true  was  this  that  it  used  to  be  said 
that  the  army  seemed  to  march  away 
from  some  source  of  poison — hence  the 
suspicion  was  often  aroused  that  the 
enemy  must  have  poisoned  the  wells,  or 
if  the  army  had  been  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try that  the  inhabitants  had  been  tam- 
pering with  the  food  which  they  sup- 
plied the  soldiers.  The  suspicion  that 
the  army  was  being  poisoned  was  cor- 
rect. But  the  source  of  the  poison,  as 
we  now  know,  was  the  army  itself.  It 
was  poisoned  by  its  own  excretions. 
These  got  into  the  water  supplies  in 
the  winter  time  or  were  carried  back 
to  camp  by  flies  and  other  insects  in 
the  summer  and  were  the  fruitful 
source  of  disease.  Much  later  than  the 
Franco-German  War  in  our  own  little 
Spanish-American  conflict  we  came  to 
realize  this  latter  danger  very  well. 

The  one  important  thing  that  mili- 
tary sanitation  must  secure  then  is  a 
supply  of  drinking  water  beyond  any 
possibility  of  contamination  by  sewage. 
All  the  enteric  diseases,  particularly 
that  scourge  of  armies,  typhoid  fever 
and  the  diarrheic  aflFections,  are  due  to 
the  ingestion  of  human  excreta.  The 
food  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
water.  The  reason  is  clear.  Nature  has 
fortunately  given,  or  man  has  devel- 
oped, a  taste  for  cooked  rather  than 
raw  food.  The  cooking  of  food  at  once 
destroys  the  serious  microbio  eleinonts 
that  may  be  present  and  above  all,  thor- 
oly  sterilizes  any  contamination  from 
human  excretions  and  is  far  moi"e  etfi- 
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cient  than  any  artificial  prophylaxis  of 
sanitary  science. 

Cholera,  that  is,  true  Asiatic  cholera, 
like  typhoid  fever  is  carried  by  water, 
but  usually  presents  no  serious  danger 
in  Western  countries  because  the  dis- 
ease is  not  endemic.  Thei'e  will  be  very 
little  need  of  special  precautions  against 
it  in  the  Western  war  area,  but  in  the 
Austro-Servian  center  of  conflict  it  may 
present  a  serious  danger.  Cholera 
caused  a  great  many  deaths  during  the 
Balkan  War  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Almost  inevitably  some  cases  have 
held  over  in  the  unsettled  state  of  those 
countries  and  an  epidemic  is  pos- 
sible enough  if  one  is  not  already 
in  progress  in  that  quarter.  French 
army  surgeons  are  rejoicing  over 
the  fact  that  the  French  troops 
which  have  been  exposed  to  typhoid 
fever  in  Africa  have  in  recent  years 
suffered  very  little  from  the  disease, 
having  been  immunized  by  the  so-called 
typhoid  vaccine,  and  therefore  will 
bring  back  no  "carriers"  of  the  affection 
into  Europe.  Any  serious  outbreak  of 
typhoid  will  undoubtedly  be  the  signal 
for  mass  immunization,  tho  a  great 
many  of  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  are 
already  thus  protected.  The  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  is  just  reported 
as  having  offered  all  its  facilities  and 
the  service  of  its  members  for  the  prep- 
aration of  true  vaccine  for  smallpox 
and  typhoid  vaccine,  as  well  as  any 
other  medical  purpose  assigned  by  the 
Government. 

After  the  care  for  the  water  supply 
the  next  most  important  sanitary  fac- 
tor is  the  prevention  of  the  breeding 
of  in.sects,  nearly  all  of  which  are  ac- 
tual or  suspected  carriers  of  disea.se. 
The  fly  is  probably  the  most  serious  and 
the  latrines  have  to  be  carefully 
screened  again.st  it.  In  malarial  coun- 
tries the  mosquito  would  have  to  be 
guarded  against,  but  except  from  Italy 
and  Turkey  and  the  Balkans  there 
will  be  very  little  trouble  from 
malaria  in  the  pre.sent  war.  Other 
insect  pests  will  have  to  be  fought, 
particularly  on  the  Austro-Russian 
frontier.  Typhus  fever  exists  in  cen- 
tral Europe  as  an  endemic  dis- 
ease and  its  subsidiary  title  of  ship  or 
jail  fever  shows  that  it  spreads  par- 
ticularly where  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether. Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
the  disease  is  diffused  by  the  body  louse, 
BO  that  this  parasite  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  In  Russia  relapsing  fever, 
which  used  to  be  common  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  but  is  so  no  more,  still  oc- 
curs and  the  agent  for  the  transmission 
of  this  is  probably  that  guest  of  civil- 
ization *;verywhere,  rini'-.x  lerlulariuM, 
the  ordinary  bedbug. 

It  Hcc.ms  almost  trivial  to  talk  of  in- 
nects  as  objects  of  .solicitude  whr-n  a 
great  war  \n  on,  but  these  little  things 
have  fifU-n  confounded  the  strength  of 
grf-at  armi<-H.  The  ItuHsiari  troops  might 
well  brin(r  with  them  some  cases  of 
pla^roe  and  rats  in  the  neighborhood  of 
campfj  would  provide  the  fleas  that 
would  trannfer  the  disease  t.o  many  liu- 
man  b«;irigs.  On  not  a  few  occasions  in 
history  vict/>ry  hafi  neemed  certain  for 
a    h;«»i«!ging   army    when    plague    broke 


Steinmsy 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  piano  as 
an  appropriate  gift  this  Christmas,  consider 
what  a  Steinway  would  mean  in  your  home. 

Necessarily  the  Steinway  is  priced  slightly 
higher  than  pianos  of  other  makes.  This 
difference  in  cost  merely  reflects  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  Steinway.  The  price  makes 
possible  the  incomparable  tone,  resonant  and 
sweet,  and  the  perfect  workmanship  that 
makes   every  Steinway  a  lifetime  possession. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  send  you,  free,  illustrated  literature, 
with  the  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY   &   SONS,   STEINWAY  HALL 
10  7-109     East    Four  tee  Jith     Street,     New     York 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 


WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &Pp\yER^ 
MAKE  COUNTRY  LIVINC5 

EFFICIENT,  HEALTHFUL,COMFORTABLE 


40^1^ 


^v 


!># 


V    /i 


Give  Mrrice  equal  to  the  best  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  PLANTS  In  cities.  Vacuum  Cleaning  Refri(<eratlnf<, 
Washin|(  Machine«,  Cream  Separalom,  Churni,  etc.,  driven  from  one  en^Jine  or  motor.  Sihplk,  Compact, 
EomomcAi..  Lant  a  life-time.  Any  <i/e  from  a  totlagc  to  a  palace.  Send  for  bullclinSO  on  any  subject. 
KKWANEK  PRIVATE  UTIF-ITIES  CO..  Formerly  Kewanr*  Water  Supply  Co.  Kewanee,  III. 
rvl'/rit^   KKWANKK   ri.l. .  aod  I.ANCASTF R.  PA         BriiKh  Oflicu     NKW  YORK  ind  CHICAGO        DF.AI.KKS  KVKRYtVIIFKE 
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Sectional  Bookcases 

libr.iry  in  home,  study  or  ntlice. 

The  variety  of  styles,  woods  and  finishes  in  which 
thev  are  made  provides  for  almost  every  purpose 
and  purse. 

Inexpensive,  Plain  Oak  Sections  without  doors. 
Practical  Cases  wilh  Sliding  Glass  Doors  and  a  lar^e 
variety  of  Cases  with  Receding  Doors,  all  showTi  \n 
Catalog  ■■  H."  This  catalog  ought  to  be  in  your  library. 

'//A'*  SWINGING 
DESK  STAND 

for  typewriter,  reference   books,  etc. 

Attacliit  tbeitlif  r  side  of  <Iesk  or  tatjle. 

Top  14x18  in.,  onstrong,  blackenaiiirlcd 

metal  frame.    Swings  away  whfn  not  in 

use.     Lockln»{  device  holds  it  firiidy  wl»ere 

wanted.    Increases  your  desk  room — occupies 

no  tioor  space. 

By  Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  price. 

5<i<!££»^CompactFiling  Sections 

are  made  in  2S  styles,  so  your  filing  needs 
may  be  economically  taken  care  of,  in  one 
liandy  stack.  Most  filing  space  in  least 
llo.ir  and  wall  space.  High  grade  work- 
manship and  tinish. 

One  of  Four  Complete  Lines 

of  I  )ifice  n»*viccs  shown  in  our  of>-page 
Catalog  "  K."    Files  of  any  capacity,  for 
any  purpose  at  almost  any  price. 
P  — "  Filing  SiiS'ifstions" — our  helpful 

rrce  b»»okletoe  fiiiii);(lata.<ientwlthCata- 
I.  .:  F' '  — Kiliiii;  Oi-vifcs.  Ofticf  Special  ties,  etc., 
:iti-t  Catalog  "H" — '1  liaesScctioQal  BuuUcases. 

The  Hf^i'ir  Manufacturing  Company 

bl  Uaioa  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 

"Sew  York  Once — 75  John  Street 

Made  also  in  Canada  by  The  Knechtel 
Furniture  Company. Ltd. .Hanover. Ontario 


REAL  ESTATE 


1  7fl    ArrA     FARM  for  tale.  North  Stonington, 
l£iU   ACIC     Conn.       C»ld     apple     orchard.       40 
acres  cultivated.      Modern    13-room   house.     Good 
Water,     i  Yz  miles  from  troUev.     Address 
ALLYN   L.   BROWN,   Admr. 

SMALL  FARM    FOR   SALE 

5  acres  of  land,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken  house,  on 

trolley,  3  miles  (rem  Bridgeton.       $2250.00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALLlSTER    BRIDGETGN,  N.  J. 

California  Orange  Grove 

$50,000.  Very  ttest;  never  frozen;  trees  twenty- 
two  years  old;  heautifuU.v  located  near  town  and 
good  roads;  average  net  profit  for  past  four  years 
12%  on  price  asked;  crop  on  trees  for  1915  prom- 
ises to  he  the  best  the  grove  has  ever  produced. 
Ideally  located  for  health  and  pleasure.  I  offer 
this  property  on  its  merits,  .\ddress  GEORGE  R. 
STKWART.    .3SS    Sn.    Lake    .^ve.,    Pasadena,    Calif. 

FINE  WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  sale  of  all  sizes 
and  prices.  They  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soil  Is  very  productive, 
and  the  crops  are  always  sure,  as  the  rainfall  Is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. They  are  located  near  churches,  schools 
and  good  markets;  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
terms  are  part  cash  and  balance  in  five  years  at 
€  per  cent,  interest.  Come  at  once  and  make  your 
selection.  We  have  just  the  farm  you  are  looking 
for.  Hart  Lumber  and  Cedar  Company,  Oconto, 
"Wis. 


out  and  the  uie^u  had  to  be  raised. 
The  oi-curreni'e  of  the  (iisea.»je  wa.s 
hioked  upon  us  an  act  of  Providence  by 
the  be-sie^ed;  it  is  easy,  with  our  in- 
creased knowledtje,  to  see  man's  own 
neKlect  of  cleanliness  in  the  disposal  of 
food  remnants  as  the  true  factor. 

The  military  sanitarian's  main  duty 
is  that  of  the  enforcement  of  thoro 
cleanliness  and  the  proper  disposal  of 
t^arba^e  and  sewage  and  the  control  cjf 
human  parasites.  There  is  no  sure  pro- 
phyla.xis  of  disease  unless  the  men  will 
cooperate  or  unless  stringfent  sanitary 
laws  are  absolutely  enforced.  It  is  all 
a  tjuestion  of  little  thinpfs.  In  spite  of 
unfavorable  conditions  sanitary  science 
can  transform  the  pest  hole  of  the 
tropics  into  a  health  resort  at  Panama, 
and  it  will  be  a  rude  shock  if  it  fails 
to  make  this  war  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
care  of  larjife  bodies  of  men  in  the  field. 

NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 

Each  (-ontribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  K'iver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership  and   a   Red   Cross   Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $3,571.33. 

The  followinj?  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

R.  W.  Alby.  Machias,  Maine,  $6.25; 
Tracy  P.  Anderson,  Horioon,  Wis.,  $2; 
Carl  M.  Brewster,  Pullman,  Wash.,  $7; 
Pres.  M.  T.  Bates,  Hiram,  Ohio,  ^2;  Miss 
Helen  J.  Barker,  9  Pine  st..  Concord,  N. 
H.,  $2;  F.  J.  Boehmer,  care  People's  Bank, 
.lonesburg,  Mo.,  $3 ;  Albert  Close.  R.  F.  D. 
7.  Rome.  Ga.,  $2;  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Colton, 
liram.  Ohio,  $2 ;  Norborne  Crowell,  Hiram, 
Ohio.  $2 ;  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Conant,  care  Trin- 
ity Church,  Santa  Barbara,  14  East  Valein 
St.,    Santa    Barbara.   Cal.,   $6;    Miss   Edna 

B.  Downing,  Friends  Academy,  Locust 
Valley,  L.  I.,  $5 ;  Jerome  Dovvd,  care  Uni- 
versit.v  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  $5 ; 
Prof.  B.  S.  Dian,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $2 ;  Bernard 

C.  Ewer,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore., 
$2.50;  Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Ewer,  Reed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Ore.,  $2.50;  Chas.  S.  Fau- 
sold.  Eliz.  High  School,  Elizabethtown.  N! 
Y.,  $4.50;  Miss  L.  M.  Ferguson,  1731  H 
.street,  Sacramento.  Cal.,  $3;  C.  P.  Foun- 
tain, care  Agri.  and  Mech.  College,  College 
Station,  Tex.,  $2;  E.  O.  Gierre,  care  Drs. 
Gierre,  Johnson  &  Koreu,  Madison,  Minn., 
$2 ;  W.  E.  Gordon,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $2 ;  Prof. 
Anna  Gould,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $2 ;  Prof.  B.  G. 
Haggard,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $2 ;  Hiram  College 
students,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $21.20;  Mrs.  Chas. 
C.  Howe.  4808  Farnam  st.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
$1 ;  A.  Einar  Johnson,  care  Drs.  Gierre, 
Johnson  &  Koreu,  Madison,  Minn.,  $2 ;  El- 
len L.  Keyes,  care  Pomfret  Congregational 
School,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  $2;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
McClure,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  $2;  R.  T.  Mc- 
Cormick,  505  Walnut  st,  Irwin,  Pa.,  $2; 
Miss  Margaret  Miller,  Thomas  Circle,  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  $2 ;  Antoinette  D.  Melvin, 
Porterville,  Cal.,  $2 ;  J.  Tracy  Melvin,  Por- 
terville.  Cal.,  $2;  Mrs.  E.  Stendahl,  treas- 
urer Trinity  Lutheran  S.  S.,  Laramie, 
Wye,  $3.50 ;  J.  O.  Nevvcomb,  Hiram,  Ohio, 
$2;  Prof.  Emma  Ryder,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $2; 
C.  O.  Reynard,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $2;  Prof,  V. 
Stauffin,  Hiram,  Ohio,  $2  ;  S.  Augusta  Tain- 
ter,  dean  of  women  in  academy,  Academy 
of  Idaho,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  $2;  C.  S. 
Thomp.son,  Artesia,  Cal.,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Robert 
I.  Wygle,  Ames,  Iowa,  $2. 


r    l{    A    V    K    I, 


CUNARD  LINE, 


Penintular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  (allinyi. 
India,  China,  Philippinei. 
Japan,  Aiittralia,  New  Zea- 
land. Winter Touri  In  India, 
Ruund  Wurld  Tourt.  Forfull 
infurmation  apply 

21-24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


**FLORIDA.  BV  SEA" 

Direct  Service  tu 

JACKSONVILLE 

KOSrON       .        .        .        $i:i.;(0  Round  trip 
rilil.ADKI.IMIIA  $:(7  NO  Hound  lrl|t 

UALllMOHE      .        .        $33.8U  Hound  trip 

IncludinK  meals  and  stateroom   l)crlh. 

I'ine    siciinrr.').  Hcsl   service. 

Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

.Send  ftfi-  t>arti(nlars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  p.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

IN  THE  PINES 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 


HOTEL  CUMBERUND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Penosylvaoia  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Clats 

Rates 
Reasonable 

S2.50 

Willi 

Bath 

and  up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.   P.   STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


The 

Florence  Fleming  Noyes  School 

of  Rhythmic  Eixpression 

Florence  Fleming  Noyes  I  o  ■      •      • 
Elise  Dufour  |  Principals 

Instruction  in  Rhythmic  Pan- 
tomime and  Dance 
Based  on  natural  movement  instead 
of  mere  motion 

Class  and  Private  Lessons 

57  West  Fifty-Seventh  St.,  New  York 

In  the  summer  at  Peterborougrh,  N,  H. 
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My  Beauty  Exercises 

will  make  you  .look 
^ounger  and  more 
Beautiful  than  all  the 
external  treatments  you 
might  use  (or  a  lifetime. 
No  massage,  electricity, 
vibration,  astringents, 
plasters,  straps,  filling 
or  surgery  — ■  Just  Na- 
ture's Way. 

Results  come  soon 
and  are  permanent.  My 
System  makes  muddy, 
sallow  skins  clear  and 
the  complexion  as  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  firms  the 
flesh  and  never  fails  to  lift  drooping  and  sagging  facial 
muscles,  thereby  obliterating  resultant  wrinkles.  The 
too  thin  face  and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows 
filled  in.      No  one  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit. 

My  System  makes  double  chins  disappear  quickly 
and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm,  after  the  superfluous  fat 
is  worked  away. 

My  Beauty  Exercises  are  supplemented  by  special 
work  to  make  the  figure  more  shapely  and  youthful; 
instructions  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes, hands,  nails  and  feet. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial 
Exercise  will  freshen  complexion  and  give  it  a  most 
exquisite  coloring. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  "Facial  Beauty 
Culture,  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestions" — 
FREE 

If  you  tell  me  what  improvement  you  would  like,  I 
can  write  you  more  helpfully. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  3311,  209  State  Street,  Chicago 

Tki  Firs:  IVo'/nan  t'j  T^-acli  Sci€>itijlc  I-aci.ti  Exercise 


SCHOOLS 


The  University  of  Chicago  ^ 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  o^ers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
formation   address 


23rd  Year         U.  of  C/DiT.  M  )CbicajfO,IIl.   " 


IN  30  DA^ 


I  K/,;4STllaWeSTrten» — written  with  only  nine  character*.  No 
'•p,„,tion«"— oo  "ruled  liDM"— no  "•harlJDg"  — no  word 
firm" — no  "c-ld  a'Axt."  Speedy,  practical  syitem  that  can 
be  learned  In  30da7i  of  home  atady.  util.zine  spare  tiinc  F.r 
fnllTe^^rirrtlT,  matter,  free,  admire,, CHI.  AMI  <  OUKKSPOMJ. 
KICK  M:HIKHM.  9,?l('hle«i!oOp«Ta  IIodm  riloek,  <  hleairo.llL 


\XAHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girli  by  con- 

•  »  finemer.i    in  i:  Jly  ir.i  "upcrheaied    sctiool    roomi,  and 
expoiore  to  tevere  weather,  when  at 


ROLLIINJS 


Florida's  Oldest  ColieKe  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  lire  otjt  of  doom,  and  have  best  instruction  and  carr, 
at  lest  cost  than  at  home?  Colleee,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  goK,  boating,  Eymnasium, 
a-hletics.  Pres  W.  P.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  ,  f),  I.I,  D  (Obrr- 
lin.  Yale.  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  lo  Hanillao  H«it,  Troslee. 


CALIFORNIA,  Los  An/elo. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

'^  h^t'U  f'>r  'iur-ft.    Tlirec  '/r-\T^  learninsf  profeiisi'/n  it/ithout  ex^ 

fi^n  '    ',  *■.  i..i',r  ,  ..   .  '/'Hutifijl  city.    .Mc'Ik.;*!,  Sur/i^j;il,  ,MaicrnJty, 

■,'\.     Ill.ntrated  iKXjklet  free.     Write  Med- 

lew  yoiin^  rri«n{Hi^h  School  jfrii/Juates) 

- -  .  —  ..  >*  .  ,  -...   courM. 


Q 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRFriNG 

A  r//Tjr-.t/-  of  for*/  W-^-^tttx^  jri  t.h"  lii'.tt,';r/,  forro  titrrje- 

tor'r,  UU'\    HriliTill  <it  Ui'i  Mhfirl  MIory  tfio^^bl.  by  llr.  i, 

ti*r%  K«*fiw*iit,   i'.i  vr^rx  Kdllor  Mbpinrott'i  .Ifairaxln*. 

J?yy-7/0t>/e  rjiUlf'tipt'f-  f  fff..     Vi'-rine.  tifltlrPMH 

THK  ll'me  tOKKKHPOVIIK^K  K    H)  ilOOL 

0«vt.  M«,  HprlaKfl'M.  MsMk 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

lo  ir,'l''l    r/',\ 

e.'lrd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Urn   J  ir'pro'yf    HuiMirj({ 

B'/y*  pT'par'd  for  all  Collrifi  -'inrl   niiolneoii, 

Vtm^ry     ■'■''    '■    'intt   '  I.-iM'*   for    VoiinKT    Hoy*. 

B,    If.    '  ,    y.    V.    W/t.V,w-IIr;„|,n;i«trri 

Ia^i''  ''/ymnaniiirn — I'layjfrounr). 

%«T\i\  tot  f  iiiloKue,  TeL   3787   Kivcrilr|«. 


THE  WORLD'S  METALS 

The  period  of  rapidly  increasing- 
growth  in  copper  production  seems  to 
have  come  to  an  end  for  the  moment. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Chile  Copper 
Company  owned  by  the  Guggenheims, 
no  new  large  producer  will  enter  the 
list  in  the  near  future. 

New  discoveries  often  appear  at  first 
to  be  playthings  of  science,  but  their 
practical  application  soon  develops.  The 
fluorescence  of  certain  minerals  when 
subjected  to  rays  of  ultraviolet  light 
has  already  found  practical  application 
in  the  concentration  of  ores  in  mining. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  as- 
sembled a  large  staff  of  American  geol- 
ogists in  China  and  is  rapidly  pushing 
the  exploration  of  the  promising  Chi- 
nese oil  districts.  These  are  to  be  worked 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
results  of  the  development. 

In  the  near  future  increased  interest 
is  likely  to  be  paid  to  gold  mining,  par- 
ticularly in  the  way  of  working  large 
tonnages  of  low  grade  ore.  The  gold 
output  of  the  world  is  beginning  to 
show  an  annual  decrease,  in  place  of 
the  heavy  annual  increases  which  have 
marked  the  past  three  decades.  No  new 
high  grade  deposits  have  been  discov- 
ered lately. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest 
known  coal  reserves  in  the  world,  fol- 
lowed by  China  and  Germany  in  the 
order  named,  with  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada and  Australia  far  behind.  Since 
China  has  large  iron  ore  deposits  and 
very  cheap  labor,  it  is  probable  that 
the  twentieth  century  will  see  the 
United  States,  China  and  Germany 
struggling  for  leadership  in  the  steel 
industry  of  the  world. 

An  international  commission  will  at- 
tempt to  settle  disputes  between  squat- 
ters and  American  mining  companies 
in  Spitzbergen  coal  fields.  Geologists 
estimate  that  the  island  contains  two 
thousand  million  tons  of  workable  coal, 
of  high  grade.  Four  months'  winter 
darkness  and  a  shipping  season  only 
three  months  long  serve  to  limit  devel- 
opment, but  American  interests  are  in- 
creasing output  rapidly. 

Two  aluminum  plants  are  now  build- 
ing in  the  South,  one  in  North  Carolina 
and  another  in  Tennessee.  Tho  the  en- 
tire American  supply  of  aluminum  ore 
is  mined  in  the  South,  all  our  metallic 
aluminum  has  heretofore  been  made  at 
Niagara  and  Massena  F'alls.  I.arge  wa- 
ter powers  capable  of  developing  very 
cheap  electricity  are  more  influential 
than  ore  supplies  in  determining  the 
locations  of  aluminum  plants. 

Mining  i.s  done  wholesale  nowadays 
and  one  of  the  copper  companies  near 
Salt  Lake  C'ity  blasts  down  the  ore 
from  the  mountainside  with  powder, 
loads  it  into  cars  with  steam  shovels, 
and  cruHhfH  and  concentrates  it  in  two 
huge  mill.s  at  the  rate  of  20,000  ton^ 
per  day.  A  ton  of  ore  contains  only 
twenty-sevf.n  pounds  of  copper,  yet  tho 
work  is  profitable  enough  to  justify  the 
upending  of  $15,000,000  on  land  and 
machinery. 


Yainanaka 
&  Co. 

254  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


OSAKA  SHANGHAI  LONDON 

KIOTO  PEKING  BOSTON 


^  Artistic  flower  dishes  in  bronze 
and  poij'celain,  plain  white  and 
crackle  ware,  for  Japanese  artistic 
flower  arrangement. 

Pamphlet  on  application.    ■ 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson    Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


GOLDEN    YELLOW    YAMS. 
"Somothlnsr  DifForont  for     that  Thanksgiving: 
Dinner." 
\   rlfti  litHclniiR  Hvvfcl    podilo,  grown  In  tho  swci't 

pliify  woikIh,  il|M'ri|iii:  In  llw  tiicllciw  SniilliiTM  Hnn- 
Mlilrir',  noiiwllilriir  clllTrTfril  f<ir  .voiir  ii|i|ii'l  lie ;  .vim'II 
llkr'    Ihiin    liiiliicl,    lliiy    iiiiid.v    lliiMnHrlvcH. 

NU'i'ly  pockiMl  box,   poatpald,   for  0110  dollar. 

riNKY    wo'iDs  cotiNTRY    \.\vv.   smoor,. 

I*' l>l      A.  lli'MxInn,    MlHfl. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  blfoet,   Cutuat   ut  Uro«d 

NtW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHlLADt-LFHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  and  Che«tnut  Street* 


MORGAN.  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31    Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securitiei  boutjht  and  sold  on  Committion 

Foreign  E«ch<inKe.   Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  (or  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $45,000,000 

Resources 
over  $67,000,000 


BUSINESS    SOLICITED    AND     LIBERAL 
TREATMENT    PROMISED 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BANK 

Capital  Paid  TTp $1,000,000.00 

Reserve    Fund 1,250,000.00 

Undivided   Proats 182,547,61 

DIRECTORS, 

S.    J.    MOORE,    n-osident 

D.    E.   THOMSON.    K.C.,    Vioe-Pres. 

Sir   W.    MORTl.MKK    rL.\RK,    K.C. 

JOHN'    FIR.STBROOK 

JAMES    RYRIE 

W    D.    ROSS 

HEAD    OFFICE,    TORONTO,    CANADA 

W.   D.  ROSS,  GeuiTal  Manager 
CORJRESPON  DENTS : 

Now  York:   Bank  of  tho  Afanhattan  Company 
Loudon:    Bank    of    Scotland. 

PROMPT    .\TTENTION    OIVEN   TO 
COIJ.ErTIONS 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


OUR  NEW  BANKING  SYSTEM 

This  has  been  a  notable  week  in  the 
tinancial  world.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Hanking  system  has  t>:<)ne  into  opera- 
tion, the  foreiK'n  exchanKt'  situation  ha.s 
shown  a  K'^itifyinj^:  approach  to  the 
normal  and  the  Cotton  Exchan{?e  has 
opened  for  unrestricted  business. 

On  Monday  Reserve  banks  were 
opened  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Richmond,  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St,  Louis,  Kansas 
C'ity,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  These 
institutions  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Wash- 
ington, composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President. 

The  new  banks  are  not  institutions 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  public;  they 
are  bankers'  banks.  They  have  banks  as 
stockholders,  banks  (and  the  United 
States  Government)  as  depositors, 
banks  as  customers. 

The  Reserve  banks  will  serve  as  de- 
positaries of  a  part  of  the  reserves  of 
the  national  and  other  member  banks. 
By  thus  concentratinj?  the  reserves  of 
the  banks  in  any  district  they  will  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  the  underly- 
ing support  of  the  banks  in  time  of 
financial  danger  and  permit  the  mem- 
ber banks  to  hold  smaller  reserves  than 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  past.  This 
release  of  reserve  funds  will  enlarge 
the  credit  possibilities  of  the  banks, 
while  the  concentration  of  the  reserves 
will  strengthen  the  ultimate  basis  of 
the  credit. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  us  to 
come  to  this  rational  and  enlightened 
improvement  of  our  banking  system.  Its 
consummation  could  not  come  at  a  time 
when  stability  and  flexibility  in  our 
banking  arrangements  were  more  ur- 
gently needed. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  THE 
RETURN  TO  THE  NORMAL 
Foreign  exchange  rates  have  taken  a 
sudden  drop  almost  to  the  normal  fig- 
ure. Indeed  they  have  declined  well  be- 
low the  point  at  which  it  is  profitable 
to  export  gold.  The  syndicate  which  is 
arranging  to  meet  New  York  City's  ob- 
ligations abroad  by  shipping  gold  to 
Ottawa,  in  calling  upon  its  subscribers 
for  another  instalment  of  their  sub- 
scriptions, requested  that  payment 
should  be  in  clearing-house  checks  rath- 
er than  in  gold  or  in  exchange,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  previous  calls.  The  syn- 
dicate had  found  itself  able  to  purchase 
bills  of  exchange  for  the  whole  amount 
— nearly  fifteen  million  dollars — at 
rates  considerably  below  $4.90,  the 
reckoned  cost  of  shipping  gold  to  Can- 
ada. What  this  improvement  in  the  ex- 
change situation  means  is  shown  by  the 
fact     that     when     the     syndicate     was 


formed  early  in  September,  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  city  provided  for 
a  maximum  of  $5.0!5;{  for  exchange, 
whereas  the  syndicate  is  now  able  to 
buy  exchange  under  $4.90,  with  a  re- 
sulting saving  to  the  city. 

THE  COTTON  EXCHANGE  OPENS 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
opened  on  Monday.  The  prices  on  the 
opening  day  were  about  what  had  been 
expected  by  those  best  informed,  De- 
cember cotton  opening  at  7.45,  as 
against  10.75  when  the  Exchange  closed 
on  July  .'il.  The  trading  was  at  first 
limited  in  extent,  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  speculative  buying  and  sell- 
ing. The  speculators  were  naturally 
holding  off  to  .see  what  the  course  of 
prices  was  likely  to  be.  In  the  absence 
of  speculation,  and  with  every  one  tend- 
ing to  maintain  an  attitude  of  watch- 
ful waiting,  there  was  little  excitement 
in  the  maiiket  and  not  a  great  deal  of 
business. 

But  the  Exchange  is  open;  and  it 
should  not  be  long  before  the  real  condi- 
tion of  affairs  should  begin  to  make 
itself  clear  and  the  market  adjust  itself 
according  to  the  inexorable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Then  speculation  ^will 
show  itself  again  and  resume  the  func- 
tion of  economic  usefulness  which  for 
three  and  a  half  months  it  has  been 
compelled  by  ulterior  force  to  abdicate. 

A  simple  explanation  of  this  decided 
improvement  in  the  exchange  situation 
is  given  by  the  Financial  Chronicle.  It 
is  the  expiration  of  the  moratoria  in 
the  leading  European  countries  which 
has  increased  the  supply  of  exchange 
bills  and  pulled  the  rate  down.  For  the 
past  three  months  our  attention  has 
been  fixed  on  our  debts  to  Europe,  and 
we  have  had  no  eyes  for  the  debts  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  us.  When  the 
war  broke  out  millions  of  dollars  were 
due  us  on  current  account.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  these  debts  to  us 
— represented  in  great  measure  in  bills 
on  London,  the  banking  center  of  the 
world — would  have  served  to  offset  our 
debts  to  "abroad."  The  collection  of 
what  was  due  us  and  the  payment  of 
what  we  owed  would  have  been,  as  it 
normally  is,  practically  only  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping. 

But  the  British  moratorium— and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  moratoria  in  other 
countries- — relieved  the  foreign  debtor 
of  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts  "on 
the  nail,"  while  it  afforded  no  relief  to 
the  American  debtor  from  his  foreign 
obligations.  In  the  words  of  the  Chron- 
icle, "Is  it  surprizing  under  these  con- 
ditions that  our  foreign  exchange  mar- 
ket should  have  become  completely  dis- 
organized? .  .  .  The  exchang-e  market 
became  a   wholly   one-sided   affair." 

The  British  moratoriiun,  which  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time,  is  run- 
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Business  Established  1853 

Horaces.  Ely 
iS:  Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Brokers 

Appraisers 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet^veen  41st  and  42d  Sts. 

New  York  City 


Directors 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 

Charles  H.  Clark,  Vice-Pres. 

Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice=Pres.  &  Treas. 

Francis  Querrlich,  Secretary 

Oliver  H.  Corsa,  Asst    Treas. 

Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin 


The  Merchants  National  Bank 

PROVIDENCE,   E.   I. 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Surpliis   Earnings 1,000,000.00 

M.   J.   BARBER,    Cashier. 

This  bank  will  receive  direct  from  banks,  manu- 
facturers and  mercantile  tirm.s,  chicks  and  time 
items  drawn  on  Providence,  and  remit  ufKjn  pay- 
ment in   New  York  exchange  at  a   reasonable   rate. 


THE  NORTHWEST  IS  PROSPEROUS 

THERE  IS  A  E.EASON 

It  te  admitted  by  financial  experts  to  ht  the  most  prosperous 
-^rtif/n  of  our  cfjunUy. 

Vou  can  sfjare  this  prosperity,  obtain  a  liberal  rate  of  interest 
ind  feel  ronfi'lent  of  the  m'«t  perfect  security,  through  our 
i  arm    Mortgaife    Loans,    in    amounts  from  J300.    to  $5000. 

H  you  d«sire  further  information,  write  us. 

HENNEPIN  MORTGAGE  LOAN   COMPANY 
Cor.  2ija  Ave.  aria  5th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DIVIDENDS 


OmCE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 

.VIeridtn,  Conn.,  N'ovcmhcr  15,  1914. 
C'otipons  No.  32  of  the  First  Mortgage  I5f>nd3 
of  this  Company  will  l,e  payable  on  and  after 
Oecembcr  1 ',t  on  presentation  ;it  the  Americ.m 
Exchange  National  Hank,  128  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 
_  f;P:ORr,K  M.  CTJRTIS.  Treasurer. 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

DIVIDEND   NO.  33 

A  QIJARTKUI-V  I<IVII>K.\,I*  of  ()u<-  I»A]:,r  nnd 
rifty  f;ent«  /fl.Vtj  I»t  nlrare  on  th.-  f;i(iltnl 
Mt/K-k  of  thlK  f'ornpanr  ha*  been  declared  (uivubl.. 
at  the  Tr'-Bunrer'ii  Office,  No.  li;r,  Uroadwny,  '  .New 
York.  .V  y.,  on  inuttnry  2.  ^U\T,,  to  utockholdiTH 
of  record  at  '.',  o'clock  I'.  ..\f.  on  .Monday,  .Vovetn- 
»«>r  ?/),  1{#14.  The  dtock  trannfer  bookn  will  not 
l.e  i\tmf<\  tor  the  payrnrnt  of  thix  dividend. 
«.hef,n'«  will  t«-  mailed  ,,nly  to  KtockholdeDi  who 
\mi»   nieO    (;<.rrnanent    dividend    order*. 

A.    K.     V'.AN    l*KVB.NTKK.    Treaiinrer. 

H'fffm\i»r  12.    15)1  ♦ 

UlVflON  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO. 

A  Oij.nrtcrly  Dividend 
•f  IZ.OO  p*T  thtrn  on  th«  Common  Stock  of  fhlx 
company  him  thin  i\,,y  r..co  dxliir'd,  i.avdlile  nt 
the  Trea«irr>  r«  '.(fie.  .  \i::,  J'.roadway.  ,\i.w  York, 
.'».  Y  .  00  January  2  1915,  to  utockiioldern  of  rec- 
ord «»  '■  ..  .  !  -  ^  ('.  M,  Tiienday,  (>ecr.rnber  1, 
1014.  trin»fer   lrf.ok«  will   not  !«■  clo»M-d 

1"T  'h'  of    fhl«  dividend. 

'10    have    not    already    done    no    are 
t'.'  'I    to   file    dividend    (nalllnif    order* 

*''  /....I      from    whom     blank     form* 

Way    '■■  'ion. 

rUOKfJY.    Treaarirer. 
.^•w    V    rk.    .V.    1,,    Novmfxr   12,    Kill 


ning-  out.  Dormant  credits  are  leing  re- 
leased. We  are  finding  our  task  of  pay- 
ing- our  debts,  in  which  we  have  never 
faltered,  made  easier  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  begins  to  pay  its  debts  to  us. 


The  Pacific  Coast  has  a  bumper  crop  of 
barley.  The  exports  of  barley  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  three  months 
amounted  to  3,785,452  quintals,  more  than 
ten  times  as  much  as  was  exported  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year.  The  ex- 
ports of  canned  salmon  are  twice  those  of 
last  year. 

The  proposed  $1.35,000.000  cotton  loan 
fund  does  not  violate  the  anti-trust  laws. 
Attorney-General  Gregory,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  from  President  Wilson,  has  ren- 
dered an  opinion  to  this  effect.  Nevertheless 
serious  obstacles  have  been  encountered  in 
carrying  out  the  plan. 

The  New .  York  City  banks  agreed  with 
the  utmost  promptness  to  furnish  their 
share  of  the  fund  which  amounted  to  $50,- 
000,000.  But  their  example  is  not  being 
followed  with  eagerness  elsewhere.  The 
banking  interests  of  New  England  mani- 
fest an  unfortunate  indifference  to  the 
project.  The  apparent  reason  for  this  atti- 
tude in  the  banks  of  a  cotton  manufactur- 
ing region  is  that  the  pool  would  be  likely 
to  keep  the  price  of  raw  cotton  at  a  higher 
level  than  it  would  reach  unassisted.  In 
the  West  there  seems  to  be  hesitancy  about 
entering  into  the  scheme,  arising  probably 
from  the  conviction  that  the  resources  of 
the  banks  there  will  be  needed  to  finance 
the  grain  crops  and  the  local  business  in- 
terests. 

Now  that  the  Exchange  is  open  again  it 
should  not  be  long  before  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  question  whether  the  fund 
is  really  necessary.  If  the  course  of  the 
market  should  point  strongly  to  the  desir- 
ability of  some  means  of  supporting  the 
price  of  cotton,  the  reluctance  to  subscribe 
to  the  pool  may  tend  to  disappear. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  for  the  South  to 
learn  from  its  present  predicament  is  that 
its  farmers  ought  to  raise  something  beside 
cotton.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
given  good  advice  on  this  point  to  his  com- 
I)atriots  of  the  South.  In  a  circular  re- 
cently issued,   he  says: 

"The  constructive  plan  which  appeals  to 
this  department  as  wise  and  practicable  is 
simply  this:  To  bring  home  to  the  farmers 
the  fact  that  in  the  next  year  or  in  the 
next  few  years  the  i)rices  of  all  foodstuffs 
are  likely  to  he  high,  and  that  it  is  the 
I»art  of  wisdom  for  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try to  make  every  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  to  increase  their  prod- 
ucts of  foodstufis  .so   far  as  iK)ssible. 

"Many  of  the  southern  states  import 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain 
eafh  year.  With  the  increasing  prices  of 
these  liroducts  it  is  economically  unsound 
for  the  South  to  rely  so  largely  on  other 
scfrtion.y  for  them.  It  seems  clear  to  this 
department  that  southern  farmers  should 
at  least  produce  gr-ains  for  home  consump- 
tion as  a  rnefins  of  cutting  down  the  fiiinily 
expenses,  iind  that  tliey  might  increase  their 
I»roduction  of  ehiekens,  guineas,  turkeys, 
and  hogs  to  tin;  point  at  least  of  supplying 
their  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  their 
rK'ighbors.  With  ade(|uate  fittention  to  ni;if- 
keting,  th<!y  eati  ;dsf)  inollljihly  jjroduce 
theHe    things    for   interstate!   shiprriciits." 

Keei.ing  iill  one's  eggs  in  one  hasket  has 
undonbted  adv.'inlages  of  r'onveriience,  sirn- 
jdieity  and  eeonotny  until  some  otie  up- 
sets the  basket. 


The  following?  dividond.s  are  an- 
nounced : 

Inlernittloniil  Kllver  Cf)mpnny.  coiiponn  No.  .')!' 
of  rirnt  fAnrW.nv.f  liondH,  piiyiible  on  unci  (iftei 
December    1. 

Hoiilhcrn  I'licific  Cnmiinrxy,  quarterly,  $1.50 
ricr   nhiire,    pnynhle    .Inri'inry   2,    IBIf.. 

Union  I'licKlc  ftailroad  Comimny,  common, 
i|iiHrtcrly,   %'l   per  aharc.   imyuble  .laniinry   2,  IJIir,. 


UKroilT    OV   TllK    (lONDITIO.V    OF 

THE    MERCHANTS    EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

at  City  at  Nv.v  York,  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  the  clos(?  of  buslncHS  October  3lBt, 
1014: 

RE.SOURCES. 

Loans   and  discounts $7,000,819.30 

Overdrafts,  seemed  and  unsecured  27.08 

U.    a.    bonds    deposited    to    secure 

circulation     49.5,000.00 

Other  securities  to  secure  circu- 
lation          744,347.16 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  de- 
posits      1,000.00 

Other  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  de- 
posits, .$104,820;  to  seoure  Pos- 
tal  Savings,    i|:200,:580 305,200.00 

Bonds,  securities,  etc.   ("other  than 

stocks)      347,44."!.fi2 

All    other    stocks 4,47.5.00 

Due  from  national  Wanks  (not  re- 
serve    agents) 600,102.09 

Due  from  "State  and  private  banks 
and  bankers,  trust  companies 
and    savings    hanks 93,120.26 

Checks     and     other     cash     items..  14,151.31 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..  350,480.79 

Notes    of    other    national    banks..         310,980.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels 

and    cents 2,819.22 

Lawful    money    reserve    in    bank, 
viz. : 

Specie     1,751,371.45 

Legal     tender    notes 249,930.00 

Clearing    House    loan  '  certificates 

(net     balance) 100,000.00 

Amount  paid  on  account  of  sub- 
scription to  $100,000,000  gold 
fund  (subscribed)  less  amount. 
If    any,    returned    to    subscriber  41,910.75 

Redemption     fund      with      U.      S. 

Treasurer    (5%    of    circulation)  55.000.00 

ue    from    U.    S.    Treasurer 15,000.00 

Total     $12,483,178.09 

LIABILITIES. 

Oapita>    Stock    paid    in $1,000,000.00 

Surplus    fund 600,000.00 

Undivided    profits,     less    expenses 

and    taxes    paid 205,840.78 

Reserved    for    taxes 7,500.00 

.National    bank    notes    outstanding  1,088,500.00 

Due    to   other   national    banks 2,301,386.03 

Due    to    State    and    private    banks 

and   bankers 910,938.97 

Due  to  trust  companies  and  sav- 
ings   banks 715,988.89 

Individual     deposits     subject     to 

check     5,139,016.56 

Demand    certificates    Of    deposit..  132,150.00 

Certified    checks 96,112.07 

Cashier's     (•liecks     outstanding....  4,598.97 

United    States    deposits 101,685.82 

Postal     savings     deposits 179,460.00 

Total     $12,483,178.09 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

I,  E.  V.  GAMBI0R.  Oashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above 
statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knoviledge 
and   belief. 

E.    V.   GAMBIER,    Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th 
day    of    November,    1914. 

JAMiaS  M.   TULLY,   Notary  -Public. 

Correct — Attest : 

A.    F.   KOIINTZR.  ) 

LORKNZO    BENEDICT.     >     Directors. 

KIMBALL  C.    ATWOOD.  J 


EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  York  City 

Condition    nt    tlie    cloHe    of   business  October  31, 
1014. 

RICSOUIICES. 

lyinns    and    lilscounts $1,391,050.27 

ItondH    anil    nllier    securities    to    se- 

<'ure     circulation 202,8:i7..5() 

Otlicr    bonds 9(i, ;{(>(;. (i^ 

Biinliing    house,    furnltlire   and    llx- 

I  ni'M    155,421  .,•!■•, 

Oilier    real    cHtilte (!,!i:!  l..'!5 

line    from    biinks 408i(l(i(!.49 

I'uMtoiiKiH'    Ibihlllly    under    Ivetters 

of     <'n<in 2,516.0t 

('«hIi    anri    reserve 373,S.'iS.7.'! 

$2,637,667.3:! 
LIABILITIES. 

•'"pllnl      ' $'250,(100.0(1 

Siirplim    nnd    prolJtM (!,'■, S.'',2.SS 

liiHccve    for    tlixcH l.n7,''i,S!l 

I'lrcnbitlon     I50,(H)0.(H) 

.\eri|i((inceg  tinder  lictter*  of  Credit         2,5l(!.oi 
'•epowlta     2,167.602.5:; 

$2,637,667.;i3 
OVVWVMH 
VrNCIONT   I.oiCSIOIt.    Pre«ldcn(, 
OHC/Alt    .STINIMt,     Vic  I'nHldent. 
(!KO.    K.     IIO^  Kit.    <'iiMhler. 
M.     V.    IC     TKItllUNK.    AhmI.    ('HHliier. 
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INCUHi'tlBATk:!)     lsft2 

HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OV  NUW   YUUK 

gIXTY-*'«UlT    ANNUAL   STATEMENT 
JANUARY    1.     lUU. 

LIASILITIKM. 

CuHb    capital $1,<mm>,*nn)  00 

K-rierve    fur    Ue-liiauniiH'e 2,tH2.rJl.SU 

I     --»'«    lu    |iruoi-i«    <it    udjiiittuiciit  2-tU,4A5.4H 
tC'  -x'Tvu      fur      t.'i>uiuilii>>luii8      mill 

uttier     claliuit 1,.,    ;  .11  ^il 

Ueiiervu     fur     taxea.. I..'" > 

Tutal    llabllUlea,     inrludliiK     Mtp- 

Ital    $4,001. 028. 2:{ 

NET    8lJBi'l-US 741..i04  n-i 

fc.- 

!f4.74'!,2:fj,sil 

Surplus  to  PolU-yhulderti.    $1,741.3U4.U3 

U.    HMiiUV    UAKKIKUl.    I'r.'«ideiit. 

J((SKl'll   \li-(i>KI>.   Vli't-I'reslderit  ami  Sneretary 

WILLIAM    MiiRltlSON.    Asoiataiit    S.'cr.-tury 

,IAMi:S    W       IKiUlK.    (ieti.ral    Au.nt 

la.MKU    H.   tAl.N,    Mt'r.    Mrtrupolitau   District. 

The  real  gtrvngth  of  an  Iiisuranci'  Company 
U  in  the  eonsi'ivatiaiu  of  Its  nyunagetni-nt.  and 
the  management  of  the  Hanuvi-r  is  an  iihsolute 
assuraiiee    of    the    security    of    its    I'oilcy. 

Home  Office:   Hanover  Building,  34  and  36 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Scottish 
Union  &  National 

Insurance  Company 

Of  Edinburgh 

Established    1824 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President 
Headquarters  Tor  North  America.  Harttord.  Connecticut 

JAMES   H.   BREWSTER.    Manager 


STATEMENT 

United    States    Branch,  December    31,   1913 

Total  Assets       .      .      $5,954,448 

Total  Liabilities    . 
Reinsurance  Reserve  . 
Surplus  over   all  Lia- 
bilities 


2.532.223 
2.281,938 

3.422.225 


J.  G.  HILLIARD,  Resident  Agent 

55  John  Street  New  York  City 


JcL  NET  FARM  LOANS.  For  15  years  I  have 
"  '"  loaned  money  for  an  English  Mortgage  Co., 
without  a  defanlt.  Now  withdrawn  on  account  of 
war.  Write  for  lists.  O.  K.  GARY,  TUPELO, 
MISS. 


EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 
680   BROADWAY 

CAPITAL    $250,000.00 

SURPLUS    AND    PROFITS 65,852.88 

VINCENT  LOESER President 

OSCAR   STINER Vice-President 

GEORGE    E.    HOVER Cashier 

H.   V.   E.  TERHUNE Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 
Oscar  Stiner  \  i.ncent  Loeser 

Leander  H.  Thorv  Willard  S.  Tuttli: 

Frederic  T.  Hume  Francis   B.  Griffin 

^^AXI^l^  IAN  MoRorNTiiAU,  Jr. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


Thits  de/iuittnent  of  The  I tnU pendent 
will  undertake  to  furnink  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  buaineais  of  insurance  and  the  coin- 
panies  transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  \Vc  cannot,  hoiveoer,  puss 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent ivith  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  comniunicatioyis 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

CO  INSURANCE 

A  reader  has  asked  nie  to  furnish  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  use  and  ef- 
fect of  the  co-insurance  clause  in  fire 
insurance  policies.  This  is  one  of  the 
least  understood  and  most  misrepre- 
sented provisions  of  that  contract.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  lef^islated  apfainst, 
and  is  perhaps  forbidden  in  a  few 
states. 

Theoretically,  the  making  of  fire  in- 
surance rates  rests  upon  a  scientific 
foundation.  In  actual  practise  this  Is 
not  true  because  of  the  innumerable  fac- 
tors of  hazard  involved  which,  by  rea- 
son of  their  constantly  chanffinf^f  nature 
defy  analysis  and  reduction  to  math- 
ematical formulae.  The  difficulties  are 
beinj?  slowly  overcome,  but  at  this  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  rating  is  only 
semi-scientific. 

Now,  it  is  quite  properly  assumed  that 
the  only  hazard  involved  for  considera- 
tion by  a  fire  insurance  company  is  the 
physical  hazard — the  inherent  suscep- 
tibility of  the  risk  to  damage  ordestruc- 
tion  by  fire.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
positively  no  moral  hazard  thru  the 
person  insured.  The  rate,  then,  meas- 
ures the  physical  hazard  only.  There 
being  no  moral  hazard,  the  full  value 
of  the  risk  is  safely  insurable.  That  be- 
ing ti'ue,  the  insurer  is  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium calculated  at  the  rate  made  on 
the  full  value  of  the  risk. 

Right  there  is  where  complications 
arise.  The  buyers  of  fire  insurance  pro- 
tection, those  whose  morals  are  beyond 
reproach,  to  save  premiums,  rely  on  the 
existing  means  to  subdue  fires,  and  take 
an  amount  of  insurance  considerably 
smaller  than  the  full  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  following  this  plan,  the  insured 
calculates  for  an  amount  of  indemnity 
which,  in  case  of  a  partial  loss,  will 
fully  cover  him.  That  is  sound  business 
judgment  in  him,  but  it  is  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  his  insurer.  Why? 

For  this  reason:  Suppose  the  insur- 
ance bought  equals  but  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  property  insured,  and 
the  damage  inflicted  by  fire  is  found  to 
be  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
risk  insured.  The  company  has  received 
only  one-half  of  the  whole  premium  on 
that  transaction,  but  its  loss  ratio  on  it 
is  one  hundred  per  cent.  To  put  the 
matter  in  another  way,  for  one-half  of 


the  whole  premium  on  the  risk  (meas- 
uring by  the  full  value  of  the  property) 
the  insured  suiters  a  paiLial  loss  while 
the  company  incurs  a  total  loss. 

Co-insurance  corrects  that  inequity. 
Under  the  "full"  or  "one  hundred  per 
cent  co-insurance  clause,"  insurance 
etjualing  the  value  of  the  property  is 
required  to  be  maintained,  failing  in 
which  the  insured  becomes  a  co-insurer 
for  the  difference.  His  position  in  that 
case  is  that  of  any  other  insurer  on  the 
risk,  all  of  which  contribute  their  just; 
proportion  of  the  adjusted  loss.  If  the 
property  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  full 
face  of  the  outstanding  insurance  poli- 
cies covering  it  is  paid.  If  the  damage 
is  but  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value,  the 
insurance  company  pays  its  proportion 
only  and  the  insured  bears  fifty  per 
cent.  He  has  saved  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
premium;  he  is  a  co-insurer,  and  must 
contribute  his  share  of  the  whole  loss. 

The  "full"  co-insurance  clause  has 
been  used  for  this  illustration  to  sim- 
plify it  and  render  the  principle  clear- 
er. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  clause  ap- 
pears in  comparatively  few  policies, 
while  the  "seventy-five  per  cent"  and 
the  "eighty  per  cent"  clauses  are  quite 
common.  Under  these,  the  insured  is  re- 
quired to  carry  insurance  equal  to 
seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent  of  value, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  co-insurer  for  the  de- 
ficiency. It  is  all  a  matter  of  contract, 
the  consideration  (premium)  for  which 
is  adjusted  to  fit  the  circumstances.  In 
some  districts  rates  are  based  on  the 
use  of  the  clause;  in  others  concessions 
in  rate  are  made  for  its  use.  The  prin- 
ciple is  wholly  equitable. 

NOTES   AND    ANSWERS 

P.  K..  Provo.  Utah. — Tli(>  compjiny  yt>ti 
inquire  nbout  was  organized  in  iS!)5.  un- 
der another  name,  to  transact  busiiie.ss  on 
the  assessment  plaiL  Four  years  latei-  it  in- 
corporated under  the  "stipidated  lu-emium" 
law.  In  li)()()  it  took  its  present  name  and 
in  1!H).'>  reorganized  as  a  legal  resei've  com- 
pany, with  $12.1.000  paid-up  capital.  whi«'h 
was  subsecpu'utlv  reduced  to  .$1(K),000,  car- 
rying .$25,000  to  surplus.  Since  H)()7  the 
stockholders  have  had  eight  per  cent  divi- 
dends each  year.  The  actuarial  methods 
are  sound  ;  policies  fair  and  liberal  :  invest- 
ments of  good  character  and  remunerative: 
liome  office  expenses  moderate  and  the  <'ost 
of  new  business  high.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  comi)any  is  very  young  and  very 
small.  Its  assets  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  were  $o,944.207 :  its  surplus  (iuchid- 
iug  capital)  .$.'520. 7." 50.  The  insurance  in 
force  totals  $54,061  ..'50.1.  a  gain  of  about 
$12,000,000  over  the  year  before,  indicating 
aggressive  work  and  accounting  t't>r  the  ex- 
(•essive  expense  in  securing  new  business. 
Tlie  company  is  financially  g»>od  for  any 
(•i)ntract  it  sells  you ;  just  see  that  the 
promises  ai'e  in  the  policy,  if  yi>u  take  one. 

A  recent  joint  examination  of  the  Illinois 
Surety  Company  of  Chicago  by  the  insvir- 
ance  departments  of  Illinois  and  New  York 
shows  assets,  $700,,5(>0 :  liabilities  (exclud- 
ing capital  stock),  $440.. 501  ;  surplus,  in- 
cluding $2.50.000  i-apital,  $l(H).t).5S>.  'Hu* 
shiinkag(>  in  surplus  sitiee  .laiuuirv  1,  is 
$lS.5,2!tl. 
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THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

Three  loaves  of  bread  for  five  cents 
were  offered  to  attract  customers  to 
Chicago's  new  municipal  market. 

Boston  is  to  put  the  garbage  cans 
which  disfigure  Copley  Square  in  vaults 
built  under  the  sidewalks  this  winter. 

For  the  first  time  since  1839,  the 
State  of  Kentucky  is  to  help  a  county 
build  good  roads  by  sharing  expenses. 

The  Office  of  Roads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  sent  experts 
to  Colorado  to  study  the  system  of  con- 
vict-built roads  there. 

Pittsburgh  is  now  to  beautify  the  nu- 
merous barren  hills  that  break  up  the 
city  by  planting  large  areas  of  lycium 
vines  imported  from  Asia  Minor. 

Recall  petitions  signed  by  10,000  have 
been  filed  for  the  removal  of  the  mayor 
and  two  city  commissioners  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  who  are  charged  with  gross  in- 
competence. 

Pittsburgh  with  $50,000  and  Phila- 
delphia with  $1,131,000,  are  among  the 
cities  which  will  begin  public  improve- 
ments this  winter  in  order  to  give  work 
to  the  unemployed. 

Iowa  has  now  nine  commission-gov- 
erned and  four  general  manager  cities. 
The  latter  operate  under  a  stretching 
of  the  powers  of  the  city  councils,  so 
that  the  city  clerks  become  purchasing 
agents. 

Pueblo,  Colorado,  has  completed  its 
first  levy  under  single-tax  methods. 
This  year  vacant  lots,  rights  of  way 
and  franchises  are  assessed  at  full 
value  and  improvements  at  only  fifty 
per  cent. 

What  insurance  men  say  is  the  larg- 
est life  insurance  policy  ever  written, 
has  been  issued  by  a  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, company  for  $8,000,000,  insur- 
ing the  whole  police  department  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  is  consider- 
ing following  the  lead  of  Worcester  in 
e.stabli.-hing  a  municipal  piggery  sus- 
tained by  garbage  collected  by  the  city 
itself.  Worcester  made  $30,000  in  one 
year  from  the  sale  of  municipal  pork. 

Fort  Wayne's  municipal  lighting 
plant  is  actively  competing  against  the 
local  private  company  and  following  a 
recent  reduction  to  a  .six-cent  rate, 
which  the  private  plant  has  not  yet 
met,  it  announces  a  further  cut  to  five 
cents. 

The  municipal  "movies"  of  St.  I.ouis 
had  a  .season  of  unqualified  success. 
Fifty-six  entertainments  were  given  in 
fourteen  fity  parks  at  a  cost  only  of 
%2()()<),  and  it  is  planned  to  continue 
them  thru  the  winter  in  the  school 
buildings. 

There  are  now  about  17,000  men  en- 
fcatred  in  construction  work  on  the  New 
York  subway  and  elevated  road  systems 
—  14,000  on  city-owned  and  3000  on 
company-owned  lines.  P'ifty-nine  out  <,f 
eighty-three  contract  sections  have  al- 
ready been  let  outstanding  contract 
by  the  rit,y  amounting  to  $HO,r>  1(5,3X5. 
Alt/<gether  eighty  miles  of  new  city- 
owned  railroads  with  about  200  miles  of 
single  track  are  being  built. 


204th     VEAR 


Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF     LOINJDOISJ 

The  Oldest  Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

Chid  Office  in  U.  S.,  No.  54  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Founded  A   D   1710.  Thc  204  th  Ycaf  ol  the  Company's  Active  Busincss  Existence 

Abstract  |of  Statement  ot  Condition  ot  United  States  Branch  December  31.  1913 


ASSETS. 
Real  Estate  in  New  York  City....      $210,000 
United   States  Government  Bonds.         208,000 
Railroad  and  other  Bonds;  Guaran- 
teed,  Preferred    and    other    Rail- 
road Stocks  and  other  Securities     3,453,373 

Cash   in    Banks 438,169 

Cash     in     Agents'     hands    and     in 

course    of    collection 503,826 

Other  admitted   items 52,780 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  for   Unearned   Premiums.   $3,000,794 

Reserve   for   Losses   in   Process   of 

Adjustment    281,594 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  other  Lia- 
bilities   88,450 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities i,495,3io 


$4,866,148  $4,866,148 

Trustees  ol  the  Funds   ot  the  Company  in  the  United  States 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


In  good  times ;  in  hard  times  ; 
in  times  of   financial  distress; 

AT  ALL  TIMES 

a  policy  of  life  insurance  is 
the  essential  "Safety  First"  of 
a  well-ordered  business  life. 


Send  name,  address  and  date 
of  birth  for  full  informatioa 


THE 

PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE   INSURANCE   CO. 

921-3-5  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
ESTARLLSHED    1847 


NATIOISJAL    BAIMK 

Broad   and    Cheiitnut    Strnntg 

I'hll.id.lplilH,    OctohiT  ;;l,    1!)11 

iii;.soum,'K.s 

I/jiirm   nrid   diKroiiiitii $2.',(;24.H!tH.77 

ffiu'     fr<jm    liiinkK ,....      4,H.".(i,77o.r)!i 

'null     niid     ri'wrv 7,iriS,«)2.(l'_' 

i;xfliiiiiK''ii  for    Clcurlrig    Hoiino.  .      I,H2<i,  )hh.  l!) 

$39,440,260.47 

'■'il'I'fil      »l,fK»0.000.(KI 

SiirjdiiK   (Hid    lift    (irofltM 'A.Vi'l.'-'n  <)~ 

I  Irnilfitloii L.'idit.  Id'i  no 

lii[ir<iiii((    .'!;!.(! tH, ;!;'.:',  10 

$31)  440  200  47 
E,    P.    PAHflMORK     Vine-Prnnldorit,   and    Oashl.ir 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation, 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  EuroDe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  iJiiHTded  l).v  a  stuck  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
Iiart  of  its  capital,  to  tlie  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  witli  couwnt  of  the  stockholders,  l)y 
thc  Atlantic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  anil 
repaid  with  a  l)onus  aud  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany   has    insured    property 

to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received   premiums   thereon  to 

the  extent   of 282,298,429.80 

raid  losses  during  that  period         141,567,550.30 
Is.sued     certificates    of     prolits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of   wlilch   there  have  been   re- 

(l("<'>ned    82,497,340.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    pres- 
ent   time 7,243,000.00 

Interest     paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 22,586,640.26 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets       of        tlie        company 

amounted     to 13,259.024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  dlvlde<l  annually  upon  the  i)re- 
niinnjs  terminated  duilnt'  tlie  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   Insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
Hiil>.|ect  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ier. 

A.   A.    R.WRN,    Pres. 
COR.VKI.ir.S   KMHOKT.    VIce-Pres. 
WAI/l'KR   WOOD   I'AIt.SON.S.   2d   Vlce-Pres. 
CIIARI-i:S    K.     FAV.    .3d     Vlce-Pres. 
0.     STANTON     I'l.OYD-.TONK.S.    .Sec. 


The  Bank  of  North  America 

UHPORT  OK  CONDITION. 

Philadelphia,    October  31,    l!)l  I. 

RI'WfillRCIO.S. 

I-oans   and   discounts ,'i>12,«02,714.13 

l)in>     from     b.ailkH     and     bankers..      2, 13!), 781. 32 

riearing     IIouhc     exchanKes 257,783.45 

Cash   and   reserve 3, 31)8, 5511. ,38 

$18,608,868.23 
MAItll.rniW. 
'lipllal     , $1.0(11). (Hid. DO 

S(ir|]|((M   and   undivided   proflln.  .  . .  2,  l.^.">.  I.IL'.N" 

cireulal  Ion     1  .DUd.liiKi  (M) 

cleKrliig   Iloiim^  loun  ccrtlllcntes. .  (1M5,0()()  nil 

DcpoHllM      I3,3(ll,8:!5.  II 

$18,008,668,28 

.S'     D     .TOtIt1)\N,    Ciqlilec. 
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It  is  by  educating  people  into  better,  easier  and  [^ 

quit.  Lcr  ways  in  their  daily  vvuric  that  our  national 
weclilies  can  be  of  service."  f 

Willtatn  k.    WilUox,  Prt-iiJtut  EffiiUHiy  Sociity 


The  First  Efficiency  Number 


of  The  liKie[)ciule[U  will  appear  on  November  30, 1914. 
I.I  this  issue  KDVVARD  KARLK  PURINTON 
will  begin  hi*  first  magazine  series,  entitled  "Efficiency 
and  Life." 

For  this  occasion  the  following  national  authorities  will 
contribute  their  views  on  various  phases  of  Efficiency: 

EFFICIENCY  IS  FAIR  PLAY 

By   JIM)GI-    Kl.l51'.Rr   H.    GARY.   Chairman   of   the 

United  Statts  Steel  Corix^ration. 

THE  QUICKER  WAY 

By  WILLIAM  R.  WILLCOX. .  President  Eft'iciency 
Society,  i-ornuT  Chairman  New  York  I'liblic 
Service  Commission. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  THE  CITY 

By  HON'.  JOHN  PURROY  MITCHKL,  Mayor  of 
Greater  New  York. 

THE  NEW  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

By  DR.  LL'TflF.R  IIALSF.Y  GULICK.  Former  Lec- 
turer on  Hygiene,  New  York  University,  .Xuthor 
of  "Mind  and  Work,"  "The   ICtTicient   Life,"  etc. 

BATHTUBS  AND  EFFICIENCY 

By  HARRINGTON  EMERSON,  President  of  the 
I'merson  Company  and  Efficiency  Counsel  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

WILL  POWER,  THE  TAP-ROOT  OF  EFFICIENCY 

By  DR.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  National  Educator 
and  I'ormer  President  of  Harvard  University. 

RECREATION  FOSTERS  EFFICIENCY 

By  JOHN  WAXAMAKER.  Former  U.  S.  Postmaster- 
General  and  Leading  American   Merchant. 

BEFORE  WE  CAN  HAVE  EFFICIENCY 

By  LOUIS  D.  HRAXDEIS,  Efficiency  Counsel  for 
the  Great  Railroad  Systems. 

MAKE  THE  MIND  A  BURNING-GLASS 

By  F'RANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York. 

EDUCATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

By  F.  C.  HENDERSCHOTT,  Founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

In  later  numbers  Mr.  Purinton  will  consider  various 
factors  in  Efficiency  based  on  his  study  of  over  500 
efficiency  methods  and  systems  and  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  hygienic  and  psychological  authori- 
ties, corporation  heads,  social  service  experts  and  effi- 
ciency engineers.  He  will  discuss  the  relation  of 
efficiency  to  such  subjects  as  the  day's  work,  food, 
drink,  thought,  dress,  play,  buying,  selling,  money, 
home,  building  miethods,  suburban  life. 
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PEBBLES 

Wlit'tlit'C  Slienium  waid  it  or  not,  it  i.s  80. 
Omaha  lice. 

l><'uii — Have  vou  cvpr  hoeii  up  hcforo  inc? 
('.  !■;.     I  (Imi  t   UiiDW.  Wiiat  time  do  you 
get   upV- — I'linii'tun  Tiyer. 

Hi'o.   KryHii      I'ax   vohlHcurn. 
lUit.    W'ilsiiii     'i'ax    vuhlscuiii. — >S'<.    fjonis 
(llube   Democrat. 

Wliiit  lOiiKliiinl  iicfds  is  one  of  lliosc  Cu- 
Ifltr-ii  slides  ill  tlic  Kiel  ("iiliiil.  —  Hostnii 
't'runncnitt. 

SpcakiiiK  of  IiIkIi  (-Iiim-cIiiikmi,  an   lOntth.'^ii 
parson  lins  jii.st  ciitcri'd  tlic  aviation  coriis. 
Columbia  State. 

Slie- — Don't  you  tliink  tiiat  fellow  in  the 
Ki'ii.V   Huit   Ik   liandsoiiM-V 

He — No,  1u''h  got  a  face  tliat  only  a 
uiutlier  ean  love. — Michiuan  Gunjoylc. 

Siie — It  takes  nie  fifteen  niiiniteH  to  dress 
in   tiie  \nttvnmv,. 

Ill'      It   iiiily   takes  ni<>  ten. 

Slie — But  /   wash  ! — J'rinveton  Tiger. 

Ruth  rode  in  my  new  oyele-car 
In  tlie  seat   in  hack  of  me; 

1    took   a   i)uiiip  at   fifty-live — 
And   drove  on    liuthlcsulj/. 

—  Yale  Record. 

The  aetiou  of  the  French  authorities  in 
conimandeerinK  all  the  ta.xicabs  for  army 
service  was  a  mast(>i--stroke,  everybody  he- 
iiiK  familiar  with  their  uneipialed  pi'opensi- 
ties  for  makiiifj  feai'fiil  charges. — .Xashrillc 
So  u  th  cm  Lu  III  her  III  a  n . 

England's  luck 

"Lucky  thing  at  a  crisis  like  this,  that 
we  have  such  toi)|)in>i;  statesmen." 

"Rather!  How  <piickly  they've  got  oh, 
too — it  only  seems  like  y(!ster(lay  that  they 
made  a  mes.s  of  everything." — London 
Opinion. 

W.  J.  Bryan's  idea  of  peace  is  to  make 
a  speech  about  it ;  a  bishop's  idea  of  peace 
is  to  pray  for  it ;  an  editor's  idea  of  peace 
is  to  write  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on  without  in- 
terruption  from   anyone. 

When  a  war  is  in  progress,  something 
more  forceful  than  speeches,  prayers  and 
editorials  is  necessary  to  stop  it. — E.  \V . 
Iloive's  Monthly. 

shekidong's  ride 
Down  from  the  north,  at  break  of  day, 
Hringing   to   Chalfoute-sur-Livre   fresh   dis- 
may. 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore. 
Like   a   herald   in    haste   to   t'he  chieftain's 

door. 
The  terrible  rumble  and  grumble  and  roar 
Telling    the    Germans    were    coming    once 

more — 
And  Sheridong  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
away  ! 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Chalfonte-sur- 
Livre  town. 

A  good  smooth  highway  leading  down.* 

And  there,  thru  the  flush  of  the  morning 
ligbt, 

A  racing  motor  ear,  black  as  night. 

Was  seen  to  jiass  as  with  eagle  flight. 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  might; 

Hills  rose  and  fell,  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

For  Sheridong  was  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven miles  away. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  sad  to  tell. 

He  stopped  for  a  blow-out  at  Villeduvelle, 

He  ran  out  of  oil  at  Asheleycart 

And  the  storekeeper  charged  him  a  dollar 

a  (pi.art. 
And  at  I'ont-du-Thierrydesplaines.  alas ! 
He  found  to  his  horror  he'il  run  out  of  gas. 
And  he  walked  to  Wallabaloo-a-Main 
Kefore  his  tanks  were  replenished  again  ; 
He  had  to  go  round  at  (^halonsellHvle 
Full  twenty-tive  nnles — they  were  fixing  the 

road. 
Hut  the  worst  thing  of  it  all,  at  Dilly  sur- 

Tout, 
The  general's  cigarettes  gave  out, 
.Vnd  the  battle  went  on.  that  mournful  day, 
With  Sheri(h>ng  I'ishty  eight  nules  away. 

-.Wwark  .V«  aw. 

*So  the  guidebook  said. 
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JUST 


WORD 


John  Hays  Hammond,  whose  wide  ex- 
perience as  a  consulting  engineer  has 
familiarized  him  with  investment  con- 
ditions all  over  the  world,  will  contrib- 
ute to  an  early  issue  of  The  Independ- 
ent a  far-sighted  and  constructive  arti- 
cle under  the  title  "The  Expansion  of 
Our  Latin  American  Trade."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  and  timely  arti- 
cles that  we  have  .seen  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 


Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  The 
Independent's  exclusive  representative, 
an  international  authority  on  sanitary 
sfience  in  war,  will  contribute  a  most 
important  article  on  the  humanitarian 
and  sanitary  side  of  the  ronflirt,  with 
photographic  illustration.  The  author- 
ity whifh  Dr.  Seaman  brings  to  this  pa- 
per makes  it  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing   documents    which    has    been    pub- 


lished concerning  one  of  the  most  far-, 
reaching  phases  of  the  Great  War.  He 
has  just  returned  to  London  from  the 
Belgian  and  French  fighting  lines, 
where  he  discussed  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion and  sanitary  science  with  Belgian, 
French  and  British  experts.  His  state- 
ments concerning  the  actual  condition 
among  soldiers  in  the  fighting  line  are 
so  frank  that  his  first  copy  of  the  arti- 
cle failed  to  pass  the  French  censor. 


The  Independent's  correspondent  at 
the  front,  Alfred  Stead,  in  graphic 
fashion  will  describe  "How  Tommy  At- 
kins Gets  His  Breakfast,"  in  one  of 
our  early  numbers.  "Imagine,"  he  says, 
"a  daily  picnic  for  well  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  with  the  certainty 
that  there  will  soon  be  another  equal 
number  and  another  to  provide  for.  The 
British  army  in  France  is  fed,  clothed, 
supplied  with  everything  from  tooth- 
brushes to  nine-inch  howitzers  or  naval 
guns  with  a  clockwork  regularity.  That 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  readiness  of 
the  British  forces  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
danger  and  fatigue — their  commissariat 
and  supply  has  never  been  found  want- 
ing." In  a  subsequent  article  Mr.  Stead 
will  deal  with  the  British  methods  of 
"Saving  the  Wounded." 


A  Professor  of  Chemistry  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington  writes: 
"Your  magazine  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  fine  selection  of  articles  and  pic- 
tures of  the  war,  and  especially  for 
your  editorials,  which  I  believe  reflect 
the  sober  judgment  of  most  American 
people." 


An  Ohio  subscriber  writes:  "In  my 
eighteenth  year  I  became  a  'devil'  in 
a  iprinting  office.  Among  the  exchanges 
1  found  The  Independent.  I  of  course 
was  attracted  by  its  merits.  That  was 
more  than  forty  years  ago  and  I  have 
never  missed  a  single  week  in  reading 
it,  except  a  period  of  several  months 
some  years  since  while  traveling  in 
Europe.  But  I  directed  that  they  should 
be  preserved  for  me,  and  I  at  least 
'looked  them  over'  upon  my  return.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  I  have  filed  them. 
Naturally  mj'  household  would  feel  that 
it  had  sustained  a  loss  if  The  Inde- 
pendent did  not  come  regularly,  so  be 
kind  enough  to  advise  how  much  of  a 
'•heck  I  shall  send  for  five  years." 


Melvil  Dewey,  President  Lake  Placid 
Club,  writes  in  characteristic  fashion: 
"I  am  myti  proud  ov  my  activ  part  in 
getting  the  Independent  into  Chautau- 
qua. Yu  ar  making  it  betr  and  betr  and 
I  am  giving  copies  to  our  peopl  here 
and  publicli  and  privateli  telling  them 
all  that  it  iz  the  best  weekli  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  growing  betr.  Wo  wil 
do  all  we  can  to  help  yu." 


In  the  introduction  to  his  letter 
among  tho.se  in  "The  Best  Book  I  Have 
Read  This  Year"  series  in  the  Book 
Number,  Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer  was  er- 
roneously said  to  be  editor  of  the  lit- 
erary supplement  of  the  New  York 
TimcH.  Mr.  Kilm('r  is  n  nicmln'r  of  the 
staff.   We   r<!gret  the  mis.statcmont. 
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Making   People   Healthwise 

TTii*  Article  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  health,  its  source 
and  its  conservation.  It  deals  with  the  work  of  an  institution 
the   mission   of    which    is    to    point    the    way    to    efficitnt    living. 


\  17  1 1  AT  is  the  fuiulaniental  basis  of  effi- 
^^       cient  living  ? 

None  will  dispute  that  this  basis  is  good  health, 

W  ith  the  aid  of  good  health,  maximum 
achievement  is  possible — without  it,  the  dis- 
appointments of  existence  are  immeasurable. 
Good  health  is  the  essential  of  efficiency. 

And — as  upon  the  health  of  the  individual 
must  dvpend  that  of  the  family,  nation  and 
race  as  well,  it  follows  that  whatever  tends 
to  spread  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  good 
health  must  be  of  interest  to  every  thinking 
man  and  woman. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  a  misnomer  that  a 
great  Health  University  like  that  at  Battle 
Creek  should  be  called  a  Sanitarium. 

Yet  what  it  is  called  does  not  seem  to  have 
in  any  way  interfered  with  the  excellence  of 
the  institution's  work,  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  nor  the  extension  of  its  propaganda. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  the  Sani- 
tarium, through  the  practice  of  its  teachings, 
is  able  continually  to  demonstrate  all  it  would 
establish  in  the  way  of  advanced  knowledge 
of  health  de\elopment  and  preservation  is 
strongest  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  fun- 
damental idea  upon  which  its  system  and 
niethods  are  based. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  has  been  teaching  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  ways  of  good  health — helping  well 
people  to  keep  well  and  sick  people  to  get 
well — giving  tliem  health  wisdom. 

All  the  essentials  of  the  Sanitarium  system 
are  so  sensible  and  natural  that  you  find  your- 
self wondering  why  you  have  not  been  think- 
ing— and  doing — for  yourself  the  things  rec- 
ommended. 

And — what  you  are  taught  is  taught  in  such 
a  way  that  you  are  able  to  follow  the  teach- 


ing afterward  in  your  own  home  without 
tlifficulty,  inconvenience  or  radical  changes 
in  your  daily  routine. 

At  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  you  are 
taught  to  do  the  things  of  every  day — the 
things  you  now  do — in  such  a  way  that  you 
gain  benefit  instead  of  doing  yourself  harm. 

You  are  taught  habits  of  health.  You  are 
taught  what  is  ailapted  to  your  own  particu- 
lar needs — and  what  to  avoid. 

This  is  necessary  because  each  individual  is 
difi^erent  from  every  other  individual — as 
you  are  different  from  your  neighbor. 

This  is  why  it  is  valuable  for  you  to  learn 
just  what  your  needs  are — and  just  how  they 
may  best  be  met,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
achieve  efficient  living. 

You  are  taught  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanita- 
rium when  and  under  what  conditions  you 
should  sleep — and  how  to  breathe  both 
while  asleep  and  awake.  You  are  also 
taught  what  and  how  to  eat  and  drink. 

You  are  taught  how  to  ^secure  best  protec- 
tion from  your  clothing  and  how  to  exercise 
so  you  may  preserve  all  your  strength,  energy 
and  vigor  and  make  them  serve  your  pur- 
poses to  best  advantage. 

To  gain  benefit  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  materially  alter  any  of  your  habits. 

Instead,  you  may  learn  through  Sanitarium 
teaching  how  to  do  your  daily  tasks  in  such 
way  as  will  least  weary  you — so  that  your 
vitality  may  be  efficiently  applied  instead  of 
spent  and  wasted. 

All  of  us  have  strength  to  live — if  we  but 
save  instead  of  waste  this  strength. 

This  most  of  us  must  learn. 

And  this  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  teaches. 
It  makes  us  healthwise. 


Every    reader    of    The    hidepeudent    is    invited    to  send 
for  a  complimentary  copy  of  "The  Measure  of  a  Man." 

Address  Box  360 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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A  NEW  DAY  FOR  BUSINESS 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  in  his  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  Secretary  McAdoo  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  conviction  that  we  are  looking 
upon  the  dawning  of  a  new  day.  He  recounts  with 
pride  the  large  accomplishments  of  his  administration 
in  relation  to  business  and  industry  and  speaks  with 
exuberant  optimism  of  the  future.  He  writes  not  so  much 
as  a  historian,  with  unbiased  judgment  and  impartial 
analysis.  He  writes  rather  as  a  Democrat,  his  vision  a 
little  obscured  by  party  loyalty,  his  judgment  a  little 
modified  by  proximity  to  the  event.  Nevertheless  his 
summing  up  is  on  the  whole  sound,  and  his  predictions 
not  out  of  harmony  with  the  probabilities. 

The  conditions  out  of  which  we  seem  to  be  emerging 
Mr.  Wilson  describes  effectively  in  these  terms: 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  country  was  torn  and  excited 
by  an  agitation  which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  her 
political  life,  brought  her  business  ideals  into  question,  con- 
demned her  social  standards,  denied  the  honesty  of  her  men 
of  affairs,  the  integrity  of  her  economic  processes  and  the 
morality  and  good  faith  of  many  of  the  things  which  her 
law  sustains. 

Those  who  had  power,  whether  in  business  or  in  politics, 
were  almost  universally  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and 
little  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  the  just  from  the 
unjust. 

They,  in  turn,  seemed  to  distrust  the  people  and  to  wish 
to  limit  their  control.  There  was  an  ominous  antagonism 
between  classes.  Capital  and  labor  were  in  sharp  conflict, 
without  prospect  of  accommodation  between  them.  Interests 
harshly  clashed,  which  should  have  cooperated. 

This  was  not  merely  the  work  of  irresponsible  agitators. 
There  were  real  wrongs  which  cried  out  to  be  righted,  and 
fearles.s  men  had  called  attention  to  them,  demanding  that 
they  be  dealt  with  by  law. 

THE  credit  for  the  correction  of  these  conditions  he 
give.s  to  the  Democratic  party.  It  has  recast  the 
tariff  "with  a  view  to  supporting  the  Government  rather 
than  supporting  the  favored  beneficiaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment." A  banking  and  currency  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, "which  puts  credit  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  who  can  .show  a  going  business,"  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Government.  A  trade  commis- 
sion has  been  created  thru  which  "those  who  attempt 
unjust  and  oppressive  practises  in  business  can  be 
brought  to  book."  Labor  has  been  made  "something  else 
in  the  view  of  the  law  than  a  mere  mercantile  com- 
modity something  human  and  linked  with  the  priv- 
ileges of  life  itftelf." 

f)f  the  future  Mr.  Wjlson  expects  much.  It  is  "clear 
and  bright  with  the  promise  of  the  best  things." 
Whik  there  was  "agitation  and  suspicion  and  distrust 
and  bitter  complaint  of  wrong,"  he  says, 

groups  and  flaK«*-H  w<Tf  at  war  with  on«;  anothr-r,  did  no' 
nf.t;  that  th<:ir  'inU-.n-ntH  were  fommon,  and  HtifToriul  only 
whfTi   ■tffiar'Hiftl  and  brought  into  conflirt. 


Fundamental  wrongs  once  righted,  as  they  may  now 
easily  and  quickly  be,  all  differences  will  clear  away.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  boat,  tho  apparently  we  had  forgotten 
it.  We  now  know  the  port  for  which  we  are  bound.  We  have, 
and  shall  have  more  and  more,  as  our  understandings  ripen, 
a  common  discipline  of  patriotic  purpose.  We  shall  advance, 
and  advance  together,  with  a  new  spirit,  a  new  enthusiasm, 
a  new  cordiality  of  spirited  cooperation.  It  is  an  inspiring 
prospect.  Our  task  is  henceforth  to  work  not  for  any  single 
interest,  but  for  all  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  united 
whole. 

The  future  will  be  very  different  from  the  past,  which  we 
shall  presently  look  back  upon,  I  venture  to  say,  as  if  upon 
a  bad  dream.  The  future  will  be  different  in  action  and 
different  in  spirit,  a  time  of  healing,  because  a  time  of  just 
dealing  and  cooperation  between  men  made  equal  before  the 
law  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name. 

In  his  conclusion  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  proceed  from  the  task  of  destructive  criticism  to 
the  work  of  constructive  upbu'ilding.  President  Wilson 
is  overwhelmingly  right.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  much 
that  needed  to  be  torn  down — monopoly,  special  priv- 
ilege, injustice  by  the  few  toward  the  many.  Today 
there  is  much  that  needs  to  be  built  up — prosperity,  con- 
fidence, justice  of  the  many  toward  the  few. 

LONG  vistas  open  before  us.  The  swift  disaster  of  the 
war,  which  dislocated  credit,  stifled  business  and 
menaced  prosperity,  promises  to  bring  to  us  on  the  re- 
bound, as  it  were,  great  opportunities  for  business  ex- 
pansion and  increased  trade.  In  order  to  avail  ourselves' 
of  them,  it  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  the 
United  States  "mobilize  its  resources  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way  possible  and  make  her  credit  and  her  use- 
fulness good  for  the  service  of  the  whole  world."  It  is 
far  from  being  a  merely  selfish  opportunity  that  lies 
before  us.  The  nations  of  Europe,  by  going  to  war,  have 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  service  which  it  has  been 
their  good  fortune  to  perform  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  service  must  still  be  performed.  The  people  of 
South  America  and  Asia  and  Africa  still  need  what 
Europe  has  estopped  itself  from  continuing  to  supply. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  look  to  us.  If  we  open  our 
eyes  to  the  situation  in  the  earnest  realization  that  it 
involves  serious  responsibilities  as  well  as  promising  op- 
portunities, they  should  not  look   in  vain. 

But  we  must  mobilize  our  resources.  We  must  work 
together.  We  mu.st  encourage  business,  not  harry  it. 
We  must  substitute  cooperation  for  criticism,  mutual 
helpfulness  for  class  antagonism. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  pointed  out  one  direction  in  which 
action  should  be  taken  in  the  new  spirit: 

The  railroads  of  the  country  are  almost  as  much  afrocted, 
not  .so  much  becausf  tht^ir  lnjsinfss  i.s  curtailed,  as  l)ecause 
their  crerlit  i.s  called  in  (|U(!stiori  by  doubt  as  to  heir  earn- 
ing capacity.  Thc-re  is  no  other  intere.st  ho  central  to  the 
buHin«'.SH  welfare  of  the  c()uritry  a.s  this.  No  doubt  in  th«J 
light  of  the  new  day,  with  its  new  underMtundings,  the  prob- 
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-,  of  the  railruadd  will  also  be  met  and  dealt   with  in  u 
bpirit  uf  candor  and  justice. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  eaaential  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  control  of  common  carriers  and  govern- 
ment retjulation  of  railroad  rates  should  he  tirndy  estab- 
lished. In  bringing  about  this  desirable  end  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  arise  an  atmosphere  of  an- 
tagonism between  the  railroads  and  the  public.  Hut  that 
time  is  past.  The  principle  is  immovably  fixed.  The  rail- 
roads accept  it  as  completely  as  their  most  ardent  critics 
of  the  past.  The  atmosphere  of  antagonism  should  be 
blown  away.  The  time  is  here  to  use  the  machinery  first 
set  up  to  protect  the  public  from  the  railroads,  to  defend 
the  railroads  from  the  menace  of  untoward  conditions. 
VVe  have  compelled  the  railroads  to  do  justice  to  us. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  do  justice 
to  them. 

President  Wilson  is  right.  A  new  day  is  dawning. 
We  shall  hasten  its  coming  just  in  proportion  as  we 
realize  that  a  new  time  demands  a  new  understanding, 
a  new  cooperation,  a  new  spirit. 

As  business  prospers,  we  all  prosper.  In  the  misfor- . 
tunes  of  business  we  all  suffer.  The  new  day  of  pros- 
perity must  be  accompanied  by  a  new  day  of  compre- 
hension of  the  needs  of  business,  encouragement  for  the 
aims  of  the  business  world,  recognition  of  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  of  business  men. 


PERSONAL   EFFICIENCY 

AND  now  after  we  have  organized  our  establish- 
ment, and  systematized  our  work  and  card-indexed 
our  time  and  reduced  our  motions  to  their  lowest  terms, 
we  come  to  the  most  difficult  matter  of  all,  the  question 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  individual.  Is  the  reader  doing 
as  well  by  himself  as  he  is  by  his  business?  Is  he  as 
successful  in  attaining  the  aims  that  he  thinks  most 
desirable,  whatever  these  may  be,  as  he  is  in  achieving 
the  ends  of  his  profession?  Is  he  making  as  much  out 
of  life  as  he  ought  to  make?  Let  us,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time  refer  the  question  to  an  expert, 
the  most  expert  of  modern  analysts  of  the  human  mind. 
Professor  William  James.  In  his  soul-stirring  essay  on 
"The  Energies -of  Man'.'  he  says: 

The  human  individual  lives  usually  far  within  his  limits. 
He  possesses  powers  of  various  sorts  which  he  habitually 
fails  to  use.  He  energizes  below  his  maximum  and  he  be- 
haves below  his  optimum.  .  .  .  Compared  with  what  we 
ought  to  be,  we  are  only  half  awake.  Our  fires  are  damped, 
our  drafts  are  checked.  We  are  making  use  of  only  a  small 
part  of  our  possible  mental  and  physical  resources. 

In  this  expert  opinion  we  would  all  concur  from  our 
own  experience.  But,  when  we  pass  from  diagnosis  to 
remedy  it  is  found,  as  usual,  that  doctors  disagree.  How 
can  we  tap  these  unutilized  reservoirs  of  power  and 
emotion  that  we  feel  within  us?  Professor  James  says 
by  prayer.  Professor  Chittenden  says  by  fasting;  he 
would  have  us  cut  down  our  calories  and  protein  by 
half.  Mr.  Edison  would  cut  down  our  sleep  by  half; 
three  or  four  hours  every  day  or  so  when  we  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  Heart  and  lungs  never  sleep;  why  need 
hands  and  brain? 

Perhaps  we  do  eat  and  sleep  too  much,  tho  personally 
we  are  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  desirability  of  much 
curtailment  of  the  restorative  functions  of  the  body. 
But  at  least  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  we  eat  and  sleep 
efficiently,  that  we  do  not  cheat  our  stomachs  to  please 


our  palates  and  do  not  dawdle  away  our  bedtime.  Lis- 
tening to  the  clock  strike  at  night  is  as  lazy  a  habit  as 
watching  it  in  business  hours.  And  when  we  go  in  for 
pleasure  purely  we  should  look  out  that  we  get  the 
worth  of  our  time  and  money.  We  ought  not  to  waste 
our  playtime  in  doing  anything  less  than  what  we  most 
delight  in  doing  so  far  as  that  is  attainable.  This  also 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  efficient  life. 

This  week's  Independent  is  its  first  Efficiency  Num- 
ber -tho  by  no  means  its  first  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  Personal  Etiiciency.  Other  articles  by  Mr.  Purinton, 
and  by  those  who  have  greatly  achieved  in  various  de- 
partments of  world-activity,  will  follow  during  the  com- 
ing months  and  will,  we  believe,  attract  wide  attention. 


WHY  ARE  WE  LEAVING  VERA  CRUZ? 

FOR  seven  months  the  United  States  army  has  been 
in  possession  of  Vera  Cruz.  American  soldiers  have 
numaged  the  city  government,  collected  the  customs  of 
the  port,  maintained  the  peace,  conserved  the  city's 
health.  The  soldiers  have  now  come  home,  leaving 
American  interests  to  be  protected  by  American  war- 
ships in  the  harbor.  They  bring  with  them  the  customs 
monies  that  they  have  collected,  to  be  held  in  trust  un- 
til it  can  be  decided  to  what  government  in  Mexico  they 
should  be  turned  over. 

Why  are  we  leaving  Vera  Cruz?  This  is  only  one  of 
several  questions  which  have  accumulated  in  the  past 
year  and  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  have  answered. 

Why  did  we  seize  Vera  Cruz?  Was  it  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  Huerta? 
If  it  was,  why  was  the  landing  of  that  identical  cargo 
at  another  port  a  few  weeks  later  permitted  without  the 
shadow  of  a  protest?  Why,  if  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  were  sent  to  Mexico  because  Huerta 
would  not  salute  the  American  flag,  was  the  question 
of  that  salute  entirely  ignored  in  the  mediation  pro- 
ceedings? Why,  having  remained  in  possession  of  Vera 
Cruz  for  four  months  after  Huerta  decamped  from  Mex- 
ico, do  we  leave  just  at  the  moment  when  rival  forces 
are  again  fighting  for  Huerta's  vacant  chair? 

The  President  doubtless  has  sufficient  answers  for 
these  questions.  It  was  doubtless  proper  for  him  to  keep 
his  own  counsel  so  long  as  our  army  was  in  foreign  ter- 
ritory. But  the  army  is  on  its  way  home  again.  It  is 
time  for  the  President  to  take  the  country  into  his  con- 
fidence. The  country  has  a  right  to  know. 


WAR  AND  NON-RESISTANCE 

NON-RESISTANCE  is  not  a  very  seductive  doctrine 
to  most  of  us,  but  it  does  appeal  to  certain  mystical, 
martyr-like  spirits,  who  would  rather  suffer  wrong  than 
do  wrong,  and  who  conclude  that  an  injury  done  to  an- 
other is  always  wrong.  And  they  rest  on  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  who  bade  us  when  smitten  ©n  one  cheek  to 
turn  the  other. 

But  that  is  a  very  literal  waj^  of  interpreting  Orien- 
tal language.  In  a  way  which  we  whose  Western  speech 
is  more  exact  regard  as  extravagant,  it  exprest  empha- 
sis by  generalities  which  neglected  exceptions  and  con- 
ditions, intent  only  on  the  present  duty.  To  turn  the 
other  cheek,  that  is,  to  avoid  malice  and  revenge,  is  a 
duty,  but  the  language  of  the  command  is  not  literal  or 
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universal.  So  the  best  Christian  conscience  interprets  it, 
and  interpreted  it  from  the  beginning.  So  Jesus  inter- 
preted it  when  he  sent  forth  the  disciples  as  Apostles, 
armed  with  swords  to  protect  themselves  against  rob- 
bers. Indeed  Peter  carried  a  sword  when  he  followed 
Jesus  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  lised  it  on  one 
of  the  crowd  that  came  to  apprehend  our  Lord.  Jesus 
could  not  have  meant  to  inculcate  non-resistance  in  case 
of  violence  by  robbers  and  assassins.  And  Paul,  when 
he  said-  that  magistrates  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  and 
that  they  are  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  taught  another  les- 
son from  that  taught  us  by  Tolstoy.  The  whole  content 
of  Paul's  teaching  of  love,  or  of  our  Lord's  teaching  of 
non-resistance,  is  found  in  the  condemnation  of  malice 
and  revenge  and  the  practise  of  patience  under  injuries, 
without  ill  will.  But  to  protect  one's  life  or  one's  liberty 
and  rights  is  not  forbidden. 

Think  what  the  extreme  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in- 
volves. It  will  be  fine  when  the  time  comes  that  there  is 
no  one  to  resist,  because  no  one  does  a  wrong.  But  as 
men  now  are,  non-resistance  means  anarchy.  It  means 
the  abolition  of  officers  and  courts,  the  end  of  law  sup- 
ported by  force,  the  abolition  not  of  armies  alone,  but 
also  of  judges,  sheriffs  and  police.  It  means  a  free  hand 
for  robbers  and  desperadoes,  and  rapine  and  outrage  and 
murder  rampant.  No  man  and  no  woman  would  be  safe 
from  violence.  Human  nature  does  not  allow  us  to  sub- 
mit to  that  and  grace  does  not  require  it. 

But  we  may  be  told  to  take  the  case  of  nations,  and 
of  Belgium  in  particular.  Belgium  was  invaded  by  an 
army,  and  she  resisted.  If  she  had  chosen  non-resistance 
her  fields  and  cities  would  not  have  been  ravaged  and 
her  men  slain,  and  Great  Britain  would  not  have  been 
required  to  come  to  her  help.  Most  true,  sadly  true;  but 
if  a  man  has  the  right  to  resist  violence,  so  has  a  na- 
tion. Belgium  submissive  would  have  lost  her  freedom; 
she  would  have  been  the  abject  tool  of  another  nation. 
She  resisted,  and  if  successful,  she  will  maintain  her 
freedom  and  honor  for  a  thousand  generations.  That  is 
worth  all  that  it  costs  for  one  generation,  for  death  is 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  liberty. 


AN  UNACADEMIC  ACADEMY 

WHENEVER  it  has  been  proposed  in  England  or 
the  United  States  to  establish  an  academy  corre- 
.sponding  to  the  Academie  Frangaise  the  fear  has  been 
exprest  that  such  an  institution  would  in  the  end  be- 
come rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  literature  and 
art  because  it  would  necessarily  have  a  conservative  in- 
fluence and  tend  toward  the  fixation  of  standards  and 
the  repression  of  initiative.  Now  that  we  have  at  last  an 
academy  of  our  own  it  seems  determined  to  disprove 
the»e  doubts  by  a  demonstration  of  the  opposite  tenor. 
Certainly  any  one  who  could  have  complained  of  the 
New  York  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art.s 
and  I^etters  last  week  as  being  unduly  conservative  must 
himself  be  far  in  advance  of  hig  time.  Almost  every 
speaker  Heized  the  oppoHunity  to  make  a  plea  for  a  more 
original,  vital  and  national  expression  of  his  art.  Pro- 
fe«Hor  iirander  Matthews  of  Columbia  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  a  theory  of  "What  is  Pure  English?"  that 
would  have  shocked  the  puri.st,  for  he  held  up  to  ad- 
miration the  verbal  coinage  of  the  workshop,  the  market- 
place  and   the   newspaper   office   and   commenrled   thos" 


who  have  the  courage  to  pronounce  fjarage  to  rime  with 
marriage.  Professor  Robert  Herrick  of  Chicago  followed 
with  a  eulogy  of  the  new  town  of  Gary  and  the  spirit 
of  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake  as  examples  of 
"The  Quality  of  Imagination  in  American  Life."  Next 
came  the  musician,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  in  de- 
fending the  right  of  "The  American  Composer"  to  an 
unbiased  hearing,  classed  "Dixie"  among  the  greatest 
of  the  world's  songs  and  rejoiced  that  American  rag- 
time was  sweeping  over  the  world.  If  to  have  an  aver- 
sion to  futurism,  cubism,  and  the  like  be  a  conservative 
then  Mr.  Paul  Dougherty  must  be  so  classed,  but  other- 
wise his  address  on  "Modern  Tendencies  in  Painting" 
was  radical  in  the  extreme,  for  in  his  denunciation  of 
affected  culture  and  compulsory  admiration  he  virtually 
denied  the  usefulness  of  any  form  of  training  in  the 
appreciation  of  art. 

From  academicians  of  this  type  the  untutored  genius 
seeking  out  new  paths  has  evidently  nothing  to  fear. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  Academy 
is  a  young  thing  yet,  only  six  years  old  in  fact,  and  that 
its  present  members  have  grown  up  in  an  unacademic 
land.  Perhaps  when  it  gets  to  be  380  years  old  like  its 
French  prototype  it  will  have  gathered  a  bit  of  moss  on 
its  back.  The  Paris  papers  which  told  of  the  flight  of 
the  Government  to  Bordeaux  on  account  of  the  approach 
of  the  German  army,  recordec^  also  the  news — if  such  it 
could  be  called — that  the  French  Academy  held  its  usual 
session  and  continued  its  work  on  the  dictionary,  reach- 
ing, with  unconscious  appropriateness,  the  word  "Ex- 
odus." The  delegate  of  the  French  Academy  to  the 
American  at  the  New  York  meeting  was  M.  Brieux, 
himself  no  traditionalist,  for  his  dramas  deal  with 
modern  evils  in  most  unconventional  fashion.  But  this 
son  of  the  people,  "the  Tolstoy  of  the  Temple  quarter," 
as  he  is  derisively  dubbed  by  the  Parisian  elite,  stood 
out  among  the  American  academicians  like  a  robin  in  a 
flock  of  ravens,  for  his  coat  was  covered  with  em- 
broidery and  medals  and  he  wore  a  gilded  sword  by  his 
side.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  French  authors  are 
still  sometimes  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sword  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  to  defend  their  honor  or  increase  the 
sale  of  their  books,  but  they  are  supposed  to  wield  a 
mightier  weapon.  Why  should  they  not  then  wear  a 
fountain-pen  set  in  jewels  or,  better  still,  a  miniature 
typewriter  in  gold  and  enamel?  We  commend  this  sug- 
gestion to  our  American  academicians  who  so  far  have 
not  distinguished  themselves  from  the  common  herd — 
in  external  appearance  of  course — than  by  the  wearing 
of  "a  bow  of  purple  ribbon  bearing  two  bars  of  old 
gold"  as  specified  in  Article  IX  of  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Institute. 


NATIONS  CHANGE  THEIR  MINDS. 

MEN  and  women  change  their  individual  minds, 
peoples  change  their  collective  minds.  This  makes 
po'itics  interesting.  Also,  this  puts  substance  into  our 
hopes  for  the  human  race. 

We  judge  nations  in  this  matter  much  as  we  judge 
individuals.  The  man  who  changes  his  mind  too  often 
or  lor  trifling  reasons  we  look  upon  as  a  light-weight 
and  make  small  reckoning  of  his  influence.  Nations  that 
go  from  one  policy  to  another  too  light-heartedly,  we 
set  down  as  deficient  in  character.  But  the  man  who 
never   changes    his   mind    we   call    a   bourbon,    .ind    the 
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nation  that  makes  no  new  departure  we  describe  as  un- 
progreasive — when  we  are  polite. 

Ciianges  of  political  feeling  and  resulting  changes  of 
policy  within  thuse  limits  that  are  bounded  by  the  plat- 
forms of  two  great  parties  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Not  so  do  we  take  fundamental  changes  of  conviction  on 
great  subjects,  that  only  the  little  parties  venture  in 
ordinary  times  to  chatter  about.  Yet  the  United  States 
preemitiently,  and  other  nations  to  an  extent  not  to  be 
disregarded,  have  undergone  these  more  momentous 
revolutions  of  belief  and  purpose. 

Whig  domination  in  the  early  days  of  the  American 
republic  was  more  than  party  a.scendancy.  It  was  an 
expression  of  an  accepted  order.  Kings  and  lords  had 
been  proscribed,  not  so  superiority  nor  privilege.  Today 
the  very  men  recognized  by  everybody  as  in  reality 
superior,  in  character,  in  intelligence  and  in  effective- 
ness, question  both  the  rightfulness  and  the  expediency 
of  privilege.  They  prefer,  and  they  think  it  wise,  to 
mark  off  all  personal  superiority  from  every  sort  of  cir- 
cumstantial advantage.  They  are  working  with  the  so- 
called  masses  to  create  the  widest  objective  equality — 
political,  legal,  educational — and  so  to  deal  with  prop- 
erty and  the  industrial  organization  of  society  that  dis- 
parity of  economic  condition  shall  decrease. 

The  first  onset  of  democracy,  however,  was  a  wave  of 
narrow-minded  dogmatic  individualism.  It  yvas  the  in- 
tellectual and  political  self-assertion  of  frontiersmen 
whose  initiative  and  self-reliance  owed  small  debt  to 
government,  law,  institutions  of  learning  or  social  op- 
portunity. They  associated  government  with  authority 
and  privilege,  and  held  that  government  best  that  gov- 
erns least.  The  Civil  War  revealed  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  governmental  efficiency  in  a  time  of  national 
peril.  The  resistless  evolution  of  industry  and  the  rise 
of  the  gigantic  power  of  organized  capital  has  revealed 
the  not  less  imperative  necessity  of  governmental  effi- 
ciency to  protect  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  and  to 
adjust  conflicting  interests.  And  now  the  exhibtion 
which  the  German  nation  has  made  to  all  the  world,  of 
the  relation  between  superlative  efficiency  and  a  social 
o-ganization  that  holds  together  in  a  working  order 
g-overnment,  corporation  and  individual,  has  compelled 
everybody  to  reflect  upon  the  practical  problem  of  de- 
veloping the  like  efficiency  in  every  nation  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  liberty.  We  may  count  it  as  a  certainty  that 
democracy  from  this  time  forth  will  see  more  things 
above  the  human  horizon  than  are  set  down  in  the 
creed  of  laissez  faire. 

li  changes  of  conviction  as  profound  as  these  are  pos- 
sible to  a  people  so  self-satisfied  and  so  headstrong  as  we 
Americans  undoubtedly  are,  may  we  not  hope  that  a 
nation  so  ruthless  in  its  splendid  ability  and  strength 
as  Germany  has  shown  herself  to  be,  may  in  the  coming 
days,  after  this  murderous  conflict  is  over,  undergo  con- 
viction of  sin,  and,  taking  her  place  among  the  penitents, 
beg-in  to  appreciate  the  value  of  liberty  and  of  the  in- 
dividual, as  America,  England  and  France  are  sure  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  organization,  system,  fore- 
thought and  collective  efficiency?  Why  may  we  not  hope 
and  expect  that  this  will  happen? 

And  if  it  happens,  if  the  nations  that  now  are  bent 
upon  crushing  and  humbling  one  another,  shall  see  more 
nearly  eye  to  eye,  in  a  happier  day,  may  not  mankind 
hope  and  with   reason   expect   that  a   yet   deeper   and 


mightier  change  of  mind  and  of  heart  shall  sweep  away 
the  whole  horrible  expectation,  program  and  enginery 
of  war?  May  not  the  whole  world  give  itself,  in  joy  and 
without  misgiving,  to  the  perfection  of  social  efficiency 
directed  upon  the  nobler  work  of  emancipating  man 
from  all  remaining  bondage,  of  poverty,  ignorance  and 
wrong?  Why  need  we  doubt? 


A   PLACE   IN   THE  SUN 

MAXIMILIKN  HARDEN,  the  editor  of  Zukunft 
and  recognized  as  "the  most  influential  publicist 
in  (Jermany,"  scorns  to  make  excuses  for  Germany's  en- 
trance into  the  war.  He  sets  forth  Germany's  case  with 
unblushing  frankness: 

Let  us  drop  our  misei^ble  attempts  to  excuse  Germany's 
action.  Not  against  our  will  and  as  a  nation  taken  by  sur- 
prize did  we  hurl  ourselves  into  this  gigantic  venture.  We 
willed  it.  We  had  to  will  it.  We  do  not  stand  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Europe.  We  acknowledge  no  such  jurisdic- 
tion. Our  might  shall  create  a  new  law  in  Europe.  It  is 
Germany  that  strikes.  When  she  has  conquered  new  domin- 
ions for  her  genius,  then  the  priesthood  of  all  the  gods  will 
prai.se  the  God  of  War. 

Germany  is  not  making  this  war  to  punish  sinners,  or  to 
free  oppressed  peoples,  and  then  to  rest  in  the  consciousness 
of  disinterested  magnanimity.  She  sets  out  from  the  im- 
movable conviction  that  her  achievements  entitle  her  to  de- 
mand more  elbow  room  on  the  earth  and  wider  outlets  for 
her  activity. 

This  interpretation  is  not  official.  It  may  not  be  true. 
But  if  an  editor  of  Herr  Harden's  standing  believes  it 
to  be  true — and  he  would  hardly  make  such  an  assertion 
if  he  did  not  believe  it — that  in  itself  is  significant. 

It  is  just  because  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  every  desire  in  the  world  to  be  neutral,  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  this  is  Germany's  real  atti- 
tude, that  American  public  opinion  tends  strongly  to 
favor  the  Allies.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  accord  their  approval  to  a  nation  which  plunges 
a  continent  into  war  in  order  to  "demand  more  elbow 
room"  and  to  conquer  "new  dominions  for  her  genius." 


THE  WARDEN  OF  SING  SING 

IT  is  unusual  to  have  a  leader  in  prison  reform  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  great  prison.  Governor 
Glynn's  appointment  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  as  war- 
den of  Sing  Sing  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  unexpected. 
Mr.  Osborne  is  an  independent  Democrat — independent, 
that  is,  of  Tammany  Hall,  against  whose  domination  in 
the  state  he  has  led  a  revolt.  He  has  been  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Auburn,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission,  and  is  chairman  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Commission  on  Prison  Reform. 

If  all  reports  are  true,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  Sing  Sing  badly  needs  a  new  head.  It  has  been 
used  as  an  adjunct  of  Tammany  Hall.  Its  warden  has 
just  resigned  under  compulsion  because  he  permitted 
a  banker-convict  to  wander  about  the  country  prac- 
tically at  will  in  the  guise  of  a  chauffeur.  Sing  Sing  has 
been  honeycombed  with  political  favoritism.  It  has  fos- 
tered vice  instead  of  reforming  the  vicious.  Instead  of 
turning  criminals  into  men  it  has  tended  to  turn  men 
into  habitual  criminals. 

Mr.  Osborne  is  a  man  of  high  character,  earnest  pur- 
pose, and  enlightened  mind.  It  will  tax  his  courage,  hi.s 
endurance  and  his  wisdom  to  perform  the  labor  of  Her- 
cules that  lies  before  him. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


T,,     ^          .      .  The   fighting    in 

The  Campaig^  in  pj^^^ders       has 

France  and  Belgium  i     i         j 

^  slackened  owing 

to  the  cold  and  wet  weather.  Human 
endurance  has  reached  its  limit, 
altho  human  courage  is  unfailing. 
The  breaking  of  the  dikes  and  locks 
of  the  canals  has  flooded  the  fields 
and  filled  the  trenches,  and  the  sea  is 
swept  far  inland  by  the  gales.  Snow 
has  fallen  and  the  water  in  which  the 
soldiers  have  to  stand  or  lie  is  freez- 
ing cold.  Most  of  the  villages  and 
farmhouses  have  been  destroyed,  so 
there  is  no  shelter  or  protection  for 
the  combatants  except  such  as  they 
can  construct  for  themselves.  In  this, 
however,  they  have  shown  great 
ingenuity  in  the  effort  to  make  them- 
selves safe  and  comfortable.  Some  of 
the  trenches  are  lined  with  concrete 
and  provided  with  drains,  while  the 
dug-outs,  where  the  soldiers  sleep 
when  off  duty,  are  warmed  by  oil 
stoves. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the 
positions  of  the  opposing  forces  in 
Flanders.  Dixmude  is  still  under 
German  control,  altho  it  has  been 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  bom- 
bardment from  the  British  war- 
ships. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  long  line  of 
battle,  on  the  Franco-German  fron- 
tier, an  increase  of  activity  is  report- 
ed. The  Germans  have  got  within 
twelve  miles  of  Verdun  and  are 
bringing  their  heavy  guns  into  play 
on  the  fortifications.  Fort  Camp  des 
Romains,  one  of  the  barrier  for- 
tresses on  the  Meuse,  near  St.  Mihiel, 
has  been  held  for  a  long  time  by  the 
Germans  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
effort.s  of  the  French  to  regain  it. 
Now  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  .Meusf;  at  this  point  and 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

November  16 — Germans  defeat  Rus- 
sians at  Vloclavsk,  Poland.  British 
Parliament  votes  additional  war 
credit  of  $1,125,000,000  and  calls 
for  a  million  more  men. 

November  11 — British  defeat  Turks  at 
head  of  Persian  Gulf.  Germans  take 
Chauvoucourt  on  other  side  of  Meuse 
from   St.  Mihiel. 

November  18 — Battle  between  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  fleets  off  Sebasto- 
pol.  German  warships  bombard  Rus- 
sian  fortress  of  Libau. 

November  19 — Austrians  defeat  Serbs 
at  Valievo,  south  of  Belgrade.  Rus- 
sians occupy  Carpathian  passes. 

November  20 — Germans  regain  Lodz 
and  Plock  in  Poland.  Turkish  cruis- 
er "Hamidieh"  bombards  Tuapse, 
on  Black  Sea,  77  miles  southeast  of 
Novorossinsk. 

November  21 — Heavy  lighting  in  Ma- 
zurian  lake  region  of  East  Prussia. 
Turkish  troops  invade  Egypt  and 
reach  Suez  Canal. 

November  22 — Germans  again  within 
forty  miles  of  Warsaw.  Germans 
bombarding  Ypres  and  Soissons. 


have  established  themselves  on  the 
western  bank  by  the  capture  of  the 
town  of  Chauvoncourt.  If  they  are 
able  to  hold  their  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Metz  this  will  give  them  a 
new  vantage  ground  for  their  attack 
on  Verdun. 


The 


The   Great  War 

A,.o*,«  c  117       began   with   the 

Austro-Servian  War    .        ,       j  .      „ 

bombardment  of 

Belgrade  by  the  Austrians  on  July 
29.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
city  could  hold  out  long  again.st  the 
whole  power  of  Austria,  so  the  Ser- 
vian Government,  like  the  French, 
withdrew  from  the  capital,  and  es- 
tablished itself  in  Nish,  a  mountain 
.stronghold  130  miles  in  the  interior. 
But  the  espousal  of  the  Servian  cause 
by  Russia  changed  the  aspect  of  the 


situation,  for  Austria  was  at  once 
obliged  to  concentrate  her  forces  on 
the  eastern  frontier  to  protect  Gal- 
icia  against  the  Russian  invasion. 

The  Serbs  and  their  blood  brethren 
the  Montenegrins  took  advantage  of 
this  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country  by  invading  Bosnia. 
Reports  from  Nish  announced  a 
series  of  overwhelming  victories  in 
which  thousands  of  Austrian  troops 
were  killed  and  captured.  The  Serbs 
claimed  at  one  time  to  have  occupied 
Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  and 
even  threatened  to  march  on  Buda- 
pest. 

These  fabulous  victories,  however, 
failed  to  give  them  any  material  ad- 
vantage and  they  have  now  been 
forced  back  at  all  points. 

Semlin,  opposite  Belgrade,  and  the 
fortress  at  the  junction  of  the  Save 
River  with  the  Danube,  were  taken 
by  the  Serbs,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  hold  them  and  now  Belgrade  is 
more  closely  invested  than  before.  An 
Austrian  army  from  over  the  Drina 
has  approached  the  capital  from  the 
rear  and  by  the  capture  of  Valievo, 
thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Bel- 
grade, has  cut  it  off  from  Nish.  Six 
thousand  Serbs  were  taken  prisoner 
and  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  sup- 
plies were  seized,  for  Valievo  had 
been  fortified  to  stand  a  long  siege. 

In  Herzegovina  near  the  Adriatic 
coast  the  Montenegrins  have  also 
suffered  a  decisive  defeat  from  the 
Austrian  forces. 


The  Advance 
on  Warsaw 


In  contrast  with  the 
western  theater  of 
operations,  where  the 
French  and  German  lines  have  re- 
mained almost  stationary  for  the  last 
two  months,  the  east  has  been  the 
scene  of  rapid  movements  and  start- 
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THE   GERMAN   ADVANCE    IN    POLAND 
General  von   Hindenburg  has  turned  tables  on  the  Russians  and  is  axain   inviidinK;   Poland  between 
the   Vistula    and    Warta    Rivers.    The    Germans    are    now    within    fifty    miles    of    Warsaw,    at    Plock, 

Skierniewice    iind    Lodz 


ling  changes  of  fortune.  In  that  same 
time  the  Germans  have  swept  over 
Poland  to  the  gates  of  Warsaw  and 
then  as  quickly  have  been  driven 
back  to  their  own  frontier,  and  have 
now  advanced  again  half  way  to  the 
Polish  capital.  The  immobility  in  the 
west  is  in  fact  directly  connected 
with  the  celerity  in  the  east,  for  the 
horses  and  automobiles  which  the 
Germans  used  for  their  rapid  ad- 
vance on  Paris  in  the  first  month  of 
the  war  have  now  been  mostly  with- 
drawn from  France  and  Belgium  for 
use  in  Poland,  to  match  the  Cossack 
cavalry,  which  have  always  been  the 
pride  of  the  Russian  army,  and 
which  are  their  most  effective  arm 
in  the  present  campaign. 

General  von  Hindenburg  has  again 
proved  his  skill  as  a  strategist.  While 
Petrograd  was  reporting  the  rout  of 
his  army  and  its  hot  pursuit  by  the 
Russians,  he  was  gathering  his 
forces  at  Thorn  for  another  blow. 
Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
German  railroad,  designed,  in  fact, 
with  such  maneuvers  in  mind.  There 
are  only  three  railroad  lines  in  west- 
ern Poland;  these  cross  the  German 
frontier  respectively  at  Mlawa, 
Thorn,  Kalisz  and  Chenstochova,  and 
lead  to  a  common  center  at  Warsaw. 
There  are  no  lines  connecting  these^ 
along  the  frontier  on  the  Russian 
side.  But  on  the  German  side  rail- 
roads run  parallel  to  the  boundary  all 
the  way  along  from  the  Baltic  to 
Galicia. 


Thorn,  the  fortress  which  bestrides 
the  Vistula  River  where  it  leaves 
Russian  territory. 

Hy  November  5  General  von  Hin- 
denburg was  ready  to  reassume  the 
offensive,  and  with  an  army  of  some 
500,000  men  again  invaded  Poland. 
With  his  left  wing  on  the  Vistula  and 
his  right  on  the  Warta,  he  marched 
along  the  line  from  Thorn  to  War- 
saw. He  reached  Vloclavsk,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  frontier,  on 
November  12,  and  in  a  four-day 
battle  defeated  the  Russians.  This 
enabled  him  to  advance  some  twenty 
miles  further,  and  the  German  front 
now  extends  from  Plock  to  Lodz, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw.  The 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief,  has  about  900,- 
000  men  to  meet  the  German  inva- 
sion. 

In  cooperation  with  this  movement 
the  Germans  in  East  Prussia  have 
retaken  Mlawa  and  are  advancing  on 
Warsaw  from  the  north,  while  in  the 
south  they  have  again  taken  the 
offensive  and  are  attacking  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  vicinity  of  Radom. 

The  Galician  campaign 
In  Galicia  depends  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  war  in  Poland, 
for  the  Russians  would  not  dare  to 
get  far  ahead  of  their  front  in  the 
north,  otherwise  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a  flank 
tages  of  this  plan  are  apparent,  for    movement  of  the  Germans  across  the 


It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Prussian  strategy  to  carry  the  cam- 
paign into  the  enemy's  country  when- 
ever possible.  In  this  case  the  advan- 


the  German  railroads  along  the  fron- 
tier are  intact,  while  in  the  Russian 
territory,  which  has  been  twice 
fought  over,  we  must  suppose  that 
not  much  remains  of  tracks,  embank- 
ments, bridges  and  stations.  As  soon 
as  the  German  troops  retreating 
from  Warsaw  had  reached  their  own 


Vistula.  So  when  the  Germans  made 
their  first  advance  toward  Warsaw 
in  Poland  the  Russians  in  Galicia 
who  had  come  within  thirty-five 
miles  of  Cracow,  withdrew  to  Lem- 
berg.  When  the  Germans  were 
driven  back  from  Warsaw  the  Rus- 
sians   again    moved    westward    and 


country  they  were  rushed  north  by    even  past   their   former   high-water 
train   and   motor  to  the  vicinity  of    mark  of  Tarnow.    It    was    even  an- 
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nounced  from  Petrograd  that  the 
bombardment  of  Cracow  had  begun 
and  that  the  fall  of  that  city  was  im- 
minent. 

But  now  that  the  Germans  are 
once  more  moving  eastward  the  pres- 
sure on  Cracow  is  relieved.  The  Rus- 
sians have  retired  from  Tarnow,  and 
if  we  may  credit  Vienna  reports  the 
Austrians  defeated-  them  north  of 
Rzeszow  and  took  3,000  prisoners. 

The  Russians,  however,  are  press- 
ing the  siege  of  Przemysl  and  claim 
that  the  fortress  is  already  negotiat- 
ing for  surrender.  The  Russians 
have  again  occupied  Stryi,  Uzsok 
and  other  Galician  towns  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  passes  leading  thru  the 
mountains  into  Hungary,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  Carpathians  in  force  during  the 
winter.  The  Russian  forces  in  Ga- 
licia  are  said  to  number  1,600,000. 


The  Russo-Turkish 
War 


Engagements  by 
land  and  sea  are 
reported  but  it 
is  hard  to  tell  what  they  amount  to, 
since  both  sides  claim  the  victory. 
The  most  important  is  the  naval 
battle  fought  near  the  Crimean  coast 
if  the  Russians  are  right  in  claiming 
that  the  "Goeben"  received  there  a 
serious  injury.  The  "Goeben"  is  the 
German  battleship  which,  together 
with  the  light  cruiser  "Breslau,"  was 
in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  in  order  to  escape 
capture  by  the  French,  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  was  announced 
that  it  had  been  sold  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  German  officers 
and  crews  remained  in  charge  of  the 
vessel.s  and,  after  they  were  repaired, 
they  began  hostilities  by  a  bom- 
bardment of  Russian  ports  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  Russians  retaliated  by  shelling 
Trebizond,  where  the  chief  damage 
inflicted  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  consulate  and  the  wounding 
of  the  consul.  This  was  followed,  on 
the  19th,  by  the  bombardment  of 
Klopa,  a  port  near  the  boundary  of 
Russian  Tran.scaucasia.  At  Trebizond 
and  Klopa  the  Turkish  forces  were 
gathered  for  a  raid  on  Batum,  along 
the  coast. 

On  November  18  the  Russian  fleet 
encountered  the  "Goeben'.'  and  "Bres- 
lau" about  twenty-five  miles  off 
Sebastopol  and  at  once  opened  fire  at 
a  distance  of  forty  cable  lengths.  The 
"Goeben"  responded  tardily  and  in- 
effectively; the  "IJreslau"  did  not 
take  part  in  the  conflict.  The  Russian 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  battleships 
and  five  crui-^ers,  r-ould,  therefore, 
jfive  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
"Goehen,"  whose  11 -inch  guns  were 
no  mat^'h  for  the  12- inch  guns  of  the 
Russian  flagship  "Kvstafi."  The  first 
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volley  from  the  "Evstafi"  caused  an 
explosion  on  the  "Goeben"  and  set 
the  vessel  on  fire.  The  other  Russian 
vessels  also  attacked,  but  the  greater 
speed  of  the  "Goeben"  carried  her 
out  of  range  about  forty  minutes 
after  the  engagement  began.  The 
Russians  lost  twenty-three  men  killed 
and  nineteen  wounded,  according  to 
their  own  account. 

A  launch  from  the  United  States 
cruiser  "Tennessee,"  trying  to  enter 
the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  was  fired  upon 
by  the  Turkish  forts.  At  the  request 
of  Ambassador  Morgenthau  the 
"Tennessee"  withdrew  to  Chios,  a 
Greek  port  in  the  Aegean.  The  Turk- 
ish Government  explains  that  the 
firing  was  not  a  hostile  act,  but 
merely  a  friendly  warning  that  the 
harbor  was  mined  and  closed. 

Reports  of  the  fighting  in  Armenia 
are  conflicting.  According  to  Russian 
reports  their  troops  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  direction 
or  Erzerum.  According  to  the  Con- 
stantinople version  of  events,  the 
Russians  were  defeated  at  Koprikoi, 
thirty  miles  east  of  Erzerum,  with  a 
loss  of  4000  dead,  4000  wounded  and 
500  prisoners,  and  only  escaped  com- 
plete destruction  by  reason  of  the  fog 
and  snow. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  announced 
his  intention  to  remain  neutral,  hut 
the  Persian  tribesmen  about  Lake 
f  Jrumia  are  sriid  to  be  rising  against 


the  Russians,  who  have  for  more 
than  a  year  been  in  virtual  control  of 
the  Province  of  Azerbaijan. 

^,     ,  The  Khedive  of  Egypt 

The  Invasion      •  4.     /-.        . 

IS    now    at    Constan- 

of  Egypt  tinople  and  the  Eng- 
lish will  not  permit  him  to  return  to 
the  country  of  which  he  is  the  nomi- 
nal ruler.  He  has,  therefore,  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  the  Turks  and  is  on 
his  way  overland  to  Damascus  to  join 
the  force  which  is  preparing  to  in- 
vade Egypt.  This  force,  according  to 
Turkish  accounts,  numbers  two  hun- 
dred thousand;  the  French  estimate 
it  between  sixty  and  seventy  thou- 
sand. The  Bedouins  have  already 
crost  the  line  which  extends  north 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  divides  Palestine  from 
p]gypt,  and  fighting  has  taken  place 
at  El  Arish,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  west  of  Egypt,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  which 
the  Italians  have  recently  annexed 
but  have  not  yet  conquered,  the 
Bedouins  Are  also  rising  and  the 
Italian  Government  has  been  forced 
to  send  more  troops  to  Africa  to  de- 
fend the  coast  towns. 

At  Shatt-el-Arab,  where  the  Tigris 
ami  Euphrates  rivers  emp1;y  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  British  troops 
from  India  cajjiured  an  entrenched 
camp  held  by  4500  Turkish  troops, 
with  Iwflvc  gims.  The  mouth  of  the 
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river  is  now  free  to  shipping,  so  com- 
merce with  the  Mesopotamian  Valley 
may  be  resumed. 

.  The    opening,    at    the 

Growmg  beginning     of     last 

Export  Trade     ^^^^^     ^^     ^^^    ^^^^^^^ 

district  banks  of  the  new  currency 
and  reserve  system,  and  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans Cotton  Exchanges,  which  had 
been  closed  for  three  and  one-half 
months,  were  followed  by  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  marked  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  business.  There 
were  many  optimistic  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  many  signs  that  confi- 
dence was  displacing  the  depression 
which  prevailed  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war.  It  was  seen  that 
much  of  the  improvement  was  due  to 
the  growlh  and  character  of  our 
export  trade. 

Wheat  has  been  going  out  in  large 
quantities  and  there  has  been  a 
growing  foreign  demand  for  Amer- 
ican flour.  Recent  shipments  (flour 
reckoned  in  terms  of  wheat)  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000,- 
000  bushels  a  week.  Exports  of  all 
breadstuffs  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber made  a  new  high  record.  Cotton 
has  been  the  exception,  but  the  ex- 
ports of  this  staple  have  risen  from 
less  than  $6,000,000  in  September  to 
$20,400,000  in  October,  with  larger 
gains  in  the  present  month.  The 
completion  of  the  cotton  loan  pool  of 
$135,000,000  promises  to  relieve  the 
planters  who  have  lost  for  a  time  so 
great  a  part  of  their  foreign  market. 
The  exports  of  October  a  year  ago 
were  $107,000,000. 

For  some  time  to  come  there  will 
be  nothing  more  interesting  in  the 
export  trade  than  the  production  and 
shipment  of  supplies  of  various 
kinds  ordered  by  the  European  bel- 


ligerents. These  orders  already  ex- 
ceed $200,000,000,  and  are  exerting 
a  stimulating  influence  in  many  in- 
dustries. The  warring  nations  are 
buying  in  this  country  twenty  sub- 
marines, large  quantities  of  powder, 
cartridges,  shrapnel  cases,  torpedoes 
and  canteens.  They  are  paying 
$6,000,000  for  wagons;  $7,000,000 
for  soldiers'  shoes  (2,000,000  pairs 
are  to  be  made  in  New  England)  ; 
$4,250,000  for  motor  trucks,  and 
$6,500,000  for  harnesses  and  saddles. 
These  are  for  the  field  artillery 
horses.  There  has  been  one  sale  of 
$2,500,000  worth  of  horses,  and 
probably  $40,000,000  more  will  be 
paid.  The  clothing  orders  include 
800,000  hospital  shirts,  1,500,000 
yards  of  shirting  flannel,  350,000 
army  blankets,  200,000  pairs  of 
socks,  and  1,000,000  yards  of  cotton 
duck.  Millions  have  been  paid  for  oil- 
cake, barbed  wire,  lumber  and 
canned  meats.  It  was  due  in  part  to 
such  purchases  that  our  exports  ex- 
ceeded imports  in  October  by 
$57,000,000. 

,,    „,.,        „  In  a  brief  note  to 

•y^      J^       '     the    President,    on 
a  New  Day  ^^^  ^^^^^  Secretary 

McAdoo  announced  the  opening  for 
business,  on  that  day,  of  the  twelve 
Federal  reserve  banks,  and  con- 
gratulated him  upon  "this  result  of 
the  great  piece  of  financial  legisla- 
tion with  which  your  name  is  imper- 
ishably  associated."  On  the  following 
day  the  President  replied  in  a  long 
letter,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he 
said  he  did  not  know  that  any  special 
credit  belonged  to  him,  and  that  in 
the  work  were  embodied  the  labor, 
and  knowledge,  and  forethought,  and 
practical  experience,  and  sagacity  of 
many  men. 

The  new  system,  he  said,  had  done 
away  with   agitation  and  suspicion. 


itecause  it  had  done  away  with  cer- 
tain fundamental  wrongs.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  the  country  was 
torn  and  excited  by  profound  agita- 
tion. Those  who  had  power  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  they 
in  turn  distrusted  the  people.  There 
was  ominous  antagonism  between 
classes.  The  tarifl'  had  been  pur- 
posely contrived  to  confer  private 
favors  upon  those  who  were  coop- 
erating to  keep  the  party  that  orig- 
inated it  in  power,  and  in  this  fertile 
soil  the  interlaced  growth  and  jungle 
of  monopoly  had  sprung  up.  Credit 
was  too  largely  in  the  control  of  the 
small  groups  who  had  planted  and 
cultivated  monopoly.  The  control  o( 
all  business,  big  and  little,  was 
for  the  most  part  potentially,  if  not 
actually,  in  their  hands.  "And  the 
thing  stood  so  until  the  Democrats 
came  into  power  last  year." 

But,  by  reason  of  the  recent  legis- 
lation, the  recasting  of  the  tariff,  the 
new  system  of  banking  and  currency 
issues,  the  new  trade  tribunal,  etc., 
there  had  been  reform,  and  the  soil 
had  been  laid  bare  out  of  which 
monopoly  is  to  be  eradicated.  The 
new  reserve  system  had  come  when 
it  was  imperatively  needed,  because 
of  difficulties  due  to  the  great  war. 
The  railroads  had  been  affected,  as 
to  their  traffic  and  credit.  "There  is 
no  other  interest,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
"so  central  to  the  business  welfare  of 
the  country.  No  doubt,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  day,  the  problems  of  the 
railroads  will  also  be  met  and  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and 
justice." 

The  future  was  clear  and  bright 


THE   MOST   FORMIDABLE   GERMAN 
GENERAL 
General  von  HindenbiM-v;.  whtwo  earlier  defeat  of 
the   Ri'ssians  in   East    I'rvissia   was   the  mivtt   defi- 
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with  promise  of  the  best  things. 
"Fundamental  wrongs  once  righted, 
as  they  may  now  easily  and  quickly 
be,  all  differences  will  pass  away." 
We  were  about  to  advance  with  a 
new  spirit  and  a  new  enthusiasm, 
and  the  past  would  seem  like  a  bad 
dream.  The  future  would  be  a  time 
of  just  healing  and  cordial  coopera- 
tion between  men  made  equal  before 
the  law  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
and  the  new  banks  were  the  principal 
agency  for  emancipation."  "A  new 
day,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "has 
dawned  for  the  beloved  country 
whose  lasting  prosperity  'we  so 
earnestly  desire." 


The  Panama 
Canal 


The  annual  report  of 
Colonel  Goethals,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  shows  that  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  Canal  has  been 
$353,559,049.  Appropriations  made 
by  Congress  amount  to  $374,048,194, 
and  a  little  more  than  $12,000,000  of 
this  sum  was  for  the  fortifications. 
The  earthquake  shocks  of  October, 
1913,  and  last  May,  were  the  most 
severe  that  had  been  known  since  the 
beginning  of  American  occupation, 
but  the  great  locks  and  dams  were 
not  affected  by  them.  Up  to  Novem- 
ber 1  the  Canal's  earnings  were 
$746,792.  October's  receipts  exceeded 
tho.se  of  September  by  40  per  cent. 

President  Wilson's  plans  for  his 
participation  in  the  formal  opening 
ceremonies  have  been  completed.  The 
twenty-seven  foreign  ships  will 
arrive  at  Hampton  Roads  in  the  first 
half  of  February,  to  join  there  our 
fieet  of  seventeen  ships.  On  Febru- 
ar\'  22  the  President  will  review  the 


©  Underwood  &    Underwood 

A   BIT    OF    REAL   FIGHTING   NEAR   YPRES 

Belgian  carabiniers   holding   an   outpost   against  a   raiding  squad  of  Uhlans.  Rifle  smoke  is   rising 
in  the  background.   At  the  left  soldiers  are  just  throwing  themselves   behind  cover 


entire  fleet  as  it  starts  for  the  Isth- 
mus. On  March  5  he  will  go  again  to 
Hampton  Roads,  and  will  sail  for 
Colon  on  the  battleship  "New  York." 
At  Colon  he  will  be  transferred  to 
the  "Oregon,"  and  on  this  ship  he 
will  pass  thru  the  Canal  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet,  accompanied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Admiral  Clark,  who  com- 
manded the  "Oregon"  during  her 
memorable  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  After  the  celebration  at 
Balboa,  Mr.  Wilson  will  go  north- 
ward on  the  "New  York"  and  will  be 
in  San  Francisco  four  days. 


Labor  at  the 
Mines 


'til    IJ tuIkt  uxifi'l    <*:    IJrtdf.Tuiooil 

Of/K.ST    OK   THK    AMKR/CAN    ACADKMY 
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At  the  convention  of 
the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  in 
Philadelphia  last  week,  a  resolution 
was  past  calling  upon  President 
Wilson  to  take  possession,  for  the 
national  Government,  of  the  Rocke- 
feller mining  property  in  Colorado, 
and  to  hold  it  under  a  Federal 
receivership  until  the  operators 
accept  the  President's  plan  for 
sottiing  the  strike  controversy.  The 
resolution  is  addrest  to  both  the 
['resident  and  the  Attorney-General. 
•Mr.  Wilson's  plan  involves  a  three 
years'  truce,  during  which  the 
differences  may  be  adjusted  under 
the  laws  of  Colorado.  It  has 
been  accepted  by  the  strikers,  but 
the  operators  object  to  it.  The  prop- 
erty referred  to  is  that  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Much 
of  the  company's  stock  is  owned  by 
•Mr.  Rockefeller.  Some  weeks  ago  the 
President  was  urged  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Federation  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  mines  and  close  them. 
It  was  then  said  at  the  White  House 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  this. 
There  has  b«'<'n  no  disorder  in  the 


Hartford  Valley  and  Prairie  Creek 
mining  districts,  in  Arkansas,  since 
four  companies  of  Federal  cavalry 
were  placed  there  by  direction  of  the 
President  to  assist  the  civil  author- 
ities in  enforcing  the  orders  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  which 
had  app'ointed  a  receiver  for  a  com- 
pany owning  several  mines  and  was 
attempting  to  punish  union  men  for 
burning  the  company's  buildings  and 
killing  two  of  the  receiver's  guards. 
On  the  20th,  work  was  resumed  in 
one  of  the  mines,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  troops,  the  receiver  em- 
ploying non-union  men.  He  intends 
to  increase  the  force  and  to  use  non- 
union men  in  several  other  mines. 
Some  expect  that  the  employees  will 
be  attacked. 


The  War  in 
Mexico 


It  was  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  week  that 
General  Villa,  com- 
mander of  the  forces  controlled  by 
the  Agua.scalientes  convention,  would 
take  pos-^ession  of  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital within  a  day  or  two,  and  prob- 
ably without  a  battle.  Carranza  had 
moved  the  seat  of  his  Government  to 
Orizaba,  which  is  near  Vera  Cruz; 
(icneral  Obregon,  commander  at  the 
capital,  had  withdrawn  nearly  all  of 
his  troops,  leaving  a  small  force 
there  under  General  Blanco,  to  pre- 
serve order;  General  Pablo  Gonzales 
had  retreated  from  Queretaro  before 
Villa's  advancing  army,  and  Zapata, 
after  two  weeks'  fighting,  had  cap- 
tured Puebla,  where  textile  mills  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  $32,000,- 
000  are  said  to  have  been  looted  and 
destroyed.  In  his  southward  march 
Villa  had  met  little  opposition,  and 
several  ('nrranza  garrisons  had 
joined  his  army. 

The    negotiations    for   the    retire- 
ment   of    both    (/arranza    and    Villa 


(cj   ttitv  mat  tonal  Newa 

THE  RUIN  OF  WAR 
A  battered  church  at   Pervyae,   in    whose  t;>°aveyard — with   ita   nameless   crosses — a  mere   boy    is   helping^to  bury  the   Bel|{ian   army's   dead 


came  to  nothing.  Carranza  had 
offered  to  surrender  his  power  to 
Gutierrez,  the  Aguascalientes  con- 
vention's Provisional  President,  if 
Villa  would  resign,  leave  the  country, 
and  meet  him  in  Havana  on  the  25th. 
Another  condition  was  that  the  con- 
vention should  at  once  select  a  new 
Provisional  President,  and  that  both 
the  Carranza  and  the  Villa  forces 
should  be  placed  under  his  command. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  an  agree- 
ment would  be  reached.  It  was  said 
that  Villa  had  consented  to  retire. 
But  Carranza,  fearing  Gutierrez, 
asserted  that  he  had  offered  to  sur- 
render his  power  not  to  this  Provi- 
sional President,  but  to  Pablo  Gon- 
zales, one  of  his  own  leading  gen- 
erals. Whereupon  Villa  remarked 
that  while  he  was  willing  to  resign 
and  leave  the  country,  he  would  not 
do  so  until  after  Gutierrez  was  seat- 
ed in  the  President's  palace  at  the 
capital.  Reports  which  seem  to  be 
trustworthy  say  that  Villa,  resenting 
Gutierrez's  approval  of  the  retire- 
ment plan,  cut  the  wires  on  which 
Gutierrez  was  negotiating  with  Car- 
ranza and  Gonzales,  and  virtually  im- 
prisoned Gutierrez,  altho  the  latter 
was  allowed  to  move  about  in  Aguas- 
calientes. 

After  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions, Obregon,  with  Carranza's  ap- 
proval, assumed  supreme  command 
at  the  capital,  and  in  a  proclamation 
denounced  Villa  as  "a  monster  of 
treason  and  crime." .  Carranza  went 
to  Orizaba.  Some  said  his  purpose 
was  to  be  near  Vera  Cruz  in  order 
that  he  might  quickly  take  possession 
after  the  departure  of  our  troops; 
others  asserted  that  he  had  in  mind 
his  own  flight  from  Mexico.  It  had 
been  predicted  that  there  would  be  a 
great  battle  at  Queretaro,  and  Gon- 
zales' retreat  from  that  city  caused 
surprize.  Obregon,  it  was  said,  had 
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gone  to  the  west  coast.  Some  predict- 
ed that  Villa,  at  the  capital,  would  be 
attacked  by  him  from  the  west  and 
by  Carranza  from  the  east. 

Our  Government  had 
e     roops  a       ^^j^   ^^^^   ^^^   troops 
Vera  Cruz  ^^^j^   ^^   withdrawn 

from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  23d.  No 
change  of  purpose  was  announced. 
The  $2,000,000  collected  there  will  be 
held  at  Washington  for  the  present, 
but  will  eventually  be  paid  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  It  was  known 
that  Villa  desired  a  postponement  of 
the  withdrawal.  On  this  account  he 
was  denounced  by  Carranza  and 
Obregon  for  lack  of  patriotism. 
When  the  Brazilian  ambassador 
offered  to  act  as  mediator,  Obregon 
said  to  him  that  if  he  came  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  States 
(our  interests  at  the  capital  have 
been  placed  in  his  hands)  he  could 
not  consider  the  proposition,  because 
of  our  unjust  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  offer  was  not  accepted. 
General  Funston  was  directed  to  pro- 


Froin  the  New   York    World 


Uncle  Sam  : 


Isn't   yo'ir  friend  a   little  careless 
with  firearms  ? 


vide  transportation  for  about  one 
hundred  priests  and  nuns,  refugees 
in  the  city.  Two  hundred  other  refu- 
gees have  asked  President  Wilson, 
by  telegraph,  to  assist  them  in  going 
away,  as  they  cannot  pay  for  passage 
and  believe  their  lives  will  be  in 
danger  when  the  city  is  taken  over 
by  the  Mexicans. 

Four  Catholic  priests  were  put  to 
death  last  week  by  the  order  of  Gen- 
eral Amar,  the  revolutionist  Gov- 
ernor of  Michoacan,  who  said  they 
had  taken  part  in  an  uprising.  It 
appears  that  with  arms  in  their 
hands  they  had  sought  to  prevent  the 
desecration  and  destruction  of  their 
churches  by  the  soldiers.  Addressing 
the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
in  Boston  last  week.  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell  said  all  Catholics  should  protest 
against  the  recognition  at  Washing- 
ton of  any  Mexican  Government 
which  would  not  guarantee  perfect 
freedom  in  religion.  "A  Masonic  con- 
spiracy," he  asserted,  had  "for  two 
years  deluged  Mexico  with  blood, 
draining  its  resources  and  bringing 
atheism  and  anarchy." 

There  has  been  more  fighting  at 
Naco,  on  the  Arizona  border,  and 
several  persons  in  the  American  city 
were  wounded  last  week  by  bullets 
and  shrapnel.  One  of  these  was  Mrs. 
Krohn,  the  wife  of  a  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroad  officer.  Another  was  a 
United  States  customs  inspector, 
whose  leg  was  broken  while  he  was 
in  a  hotel  on  the  American  side. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of 
the  Carranza  garrison,  which  has 
cost  2000  lives  in  fifty-one  days, 
twenty-seven  persons  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  have  been  wounded.  Nine 
of  these  were  American  cavalrynuMi. 
two  of  whom  died  of  their  injuries. 
Stray  bullets  break  the  windows  of 
passenger  trains  on  their  way  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


X   I  'Tiller  iroofl  /♦■  ffrt/tt-ruiootl 
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EMPLOYER 

ISY   HELRN   IIOYT 


How  long  he  has  been  looking  out  ot'  the  window. 

1  know  that  yesterday  his  brother  died, 

But  he  IS  still  only  my  employer. 

I  look  at  his  back  earnestly. 

What  does  he  see  out  of  the  window? 

What  are  his  thoughts  ' 

In  the  neat  etfieiency  of  this  ortice 

Had  he  forgotten  death? 

And  njAV  he  must  remember  death 

And  ponder. 

What  does  he  feel.'     What  are  his  thoughts? 

About  his  brother? 

About  death? 

His  back  does  not  tell  me. 

It  is  only  my  employer  looking  out  of  the  window. 

I  have  never  thought  of  him  as  having  brothers: 

As  weeping: 

As  stammering  love-words 

Or  prayers, 

Or  searching  God. 

I  know  that  he  is  a  man — 

That  he  is  real,  and  alive,  and  like  other  men — 

But  I  never  thought  of  it  until  today. 

There  is  a  room  next  to  this  room 

With  walls  made  of  steel. 

It  is  full  of  letters 

Laid  away  in  many  cabinets : 

Letters  and  copies  of  letters,  orders,  deeds; 

Estimates  and  contracts  and  receipts. 

They  are  all  his. 

Many    sentences,    many    figures,    many    sheets    of 

paper, — 
But  they  do  not  tell  of  him. 
They  tell  of  costs  and  prices ; 
Of  shipments  and  routes  and  sales, — 
Commissions,  territory,  advertisements,  accounts, — 
But  not  of  him. 

Not  of  this  man  whose  brother  is  dead. 
Beneath  this  desk  where  I  am  sitting, — - 
Beneath  these  rooms, — 
Is  an  acre  of  desks. 
Shoulders  are  bending,   hands    write,    and    feet    go 

back  and  forth: 
All  his. 

And  further  down,  beneath  these  floors  of  desks, 
There  is  a  long,  high-windowed,  booming  room 
Where  strange  dark  presences  of  engines  live. 
Powerful  and  meek. 

Iron  punch-presses  descend  upon  their  patterns, 
With  mighty  foot,  light  as  a  cat's; 
Sure,  blind,  untiring,  heavy, 
Slow. 

Milling  knives  keep  sliding 
At  their  monotonous,  accurate  cutting. 
Before  each  machine,  foot  on  lever, — - 
With  intent  eyes  and  fingers, — 
A  man. 

And  all  the  energy  of  man  and  dynamo. 
Engines  and  furnaces,  wheels  and  whirring  belts, — 
Belong  to  this  one  being. 
What  does  he  feel  when  he  remembers  this? 
How  does  it  appear  to  him? 
I  do  not  know. 
I  cannot  tell  at  all. 
And  this  factory. 
He  may  look  at  the  bricks  and  the  chimneys, — 


At  the  entrances  and  the  pillars  and  the  many  win- 
dows,- 

And  say,  It  is  mine. 

And  almost  as  his  own  body  is  it  his, 

For  he  moves  and  impels  it: 

As  you  would  direct  your  feet 

Or  command  your  eyeballs  to  turn. 

He  makes  this  room  become  the  building's  brain: 

He  gives  this  tower  of  brick  muscles  and  nerves. 

To  the  farthermost  confines  and  edges, — 

Woven,  interwoven,  through  wall  and  floor, — 

Go  the  wires  that  call  and  reply : 

The  signals  and  buzzers  and  gongs. 

Or,  when  he  will,  he  may  utter  his  words. 

Each  tone,  into  whirling  wax; 

And  lay  them  away  in  boxes. 

And  then,  at  his  pleasure. 

Let  them  be  whirled  out  again  from  the  wax. 

Unchanged  and  undimmed: 

To  speak  for  him  in  his  own  voice, 

Aloud,  when  he  is  not  by. 

And  he  can  make  flowing  ink  articulate  for  his  ex- 
pression. 

Deft  fingers  strike  out  his  thoughts  with  the  quick- 
hitting  type. 

A  myriad  carriers  carry  them  afar: 

For  the  earth  is  netted  with  the  pathways  of  their 
conveyance.  '  >k       f.^ 

The  mind  of  this  man  is  multiplied  by  a  thousand 
minds. 

His  hands  are  a  thousand  strong. 

And  yet, 

Of  those  whom  he  wields  and  uses. 

Are  there  any    who    understand    this    being,    their 
master? 

Or  see — ever — one  glimpse  of  his  soul? 

Many  have  not  beheld  his  face 

Or  heard  his  voice  speak, 

Nor  have  they  know^ledge  of  his  purposes, 

Although  they  bring  them  to  pass. 

He  who  works  with  their  work, 

Who  achieves  through  their  achievement. 

Who,  day  after  day  constrains  and  impels  and    ex- 
pends them, — 

He  is  only  a  name, 

A  sound  in  their  ears. 

And  others,  who  know  well  his  voice  and  his  face, — 

Who  move  in  his  close  daily  presence 

And  may  watch  the  weavings  of  his  brain, — 

To  them  also  he  is  unknown. 

They  have  no  curiosity  after  his  hidden  life 

And  he  is  not  curious  to  be  knowable  to  them 

Nor  to  any. 

Yet  he  is  a  man. 

Belonging  to  the  race  of  man. 

And  all  that  pertains  to  any  man  pertains  to  him. 

Why  is  he  shut  out  from  our  understanding? 

Why,  as  I  behold  him  at  this  moment,  am  I  at  a  loss? 

Puzzled.    Indifferent. 

I  cannot  guess  his  emotion,  as  I  could  another's. 

Or  be  moved  by  it,  any  degree; 

Or  desire  its  comfort. 

After  all, 

I  do  not  care  what  he  believes,  or  feels  or  thinks  or 
dreams. 

I  see  him  there. 

It  is  my  employer,  looking  out  of  the  window. 


THE  ALLIES  AND  AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 


BY   SYDNEY   BROOKS 

LONDON    CORRESPONDENT   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT 


IT  is  very  clearly  recognized  in 
England  that  there  is  reserved 
for  the  United  States  in  this  war 
a  part  that  will  test,  as  it  has  never 
been  tested  before,  the  capacity  of 
American  statesmanship.  President 
Wilson's  offer  of  mediation,  made  in 
the  first  week  of  the  struggle,  was  put 
forward,  one  assumes,  without  any 
hope  of  its  being  accepted.  It  was  a 
proposal  formulated  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  definitely  on  the  record 
that  the  United  States  was  neutral, 
was  benevolent,  and  when  the  war- 
ring nations  were  in  the  mood  for 
peace  would  gladly  do  what  it  could 
to  bring  them  together.  The  time 
may  come,  in  most  people's  opinion 
it  must  come,  when  a  blood-soaked 
and  exhausted  Europe  will  turn  to 
the  President's  intervention  with 
gratitude  and  relief.  When  that  hour 
strikes  the  future  not  only  of  Old 
World  civilization  but  of  all  man- 
kind may  depend,  beyond  everything 
else,  on  the  vision  that  the  American 
mediators  bring  to  their  task.  Amer- 
ican influence,  American  example, 
American  idealism,  backed  by  a  clear 
purpose  and  by  the  conserved 
strength  of  100,000,000  people,  will 
be  the  factors  that  more  than  any 
other  factors  will  determine  whether 
this  titanic  conflict  is  to  be  ended 
merely  to  be  renewed  later  on  or 
whether  it  is  to  usher  in  a  veritable 
reign  of  peace ;  whether  the  go.spel  of 
force  and  the  armed  doctrine  of  mili- 
tarism are  to  continue  to  oppress  the 
world  or  whether  civilization  can  be 
started  on  a  new  path. 

We  in  England,  then,  foresee  for 
the  United  States  the  possibility  of 
such  a  service  to  humanity  as  no 
power  has  had  even  the  chance  of 
rendering  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  we  also  believe 
that  in  order  to  be  properly  equipped 
for  discharging  it  and  to  avoid  pre- 
mature and  inopportune  action, 
Americans  should  understand  the  or- 
igins and  nature  of  the  present  con- 
flict and  should  set  before  them- 
selves a  clear  conception  of  the  is- 
sues that  are  at  stake.  That  the 
United  States  should  be  neutral  is 
taken  by  every  Englishman  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Nobody  expected,  no- 
body either  contemplates  or  desires, 
anything  else;  nor  does  any  one  ho- 
lieve  that  emergencies  are  likely  to 
arise  which  will  make  the  mainten- 
ance of  American  neutrality  a  matter 
of  any  great  difriculty.  Like  all  the 
re«t  of  the  world  the  United  States 
has  been,  and  will  rontinue  to  be. 
hard  hit  by  the  war  industrially  and 
financially.  But  being  so  largely  self- 


sustaining  it  ought  not  merely  to 
make  a  moderately  quick  recovery, 
but  to  reach  out  an  effective  hand  for 
some  of  the  trade  with  neutral  coun- 
tries that  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France  are  forced  to  relinquish. 

AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY  RESPECTED 

Like  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
too,  the  United  States  has  been,  and 
may  continue  to  be,  troubled  by  the 
knotty  problems  of  international  law 
that  are  bound  to  arise  when  coun- 
tries with  a  world-wide  commerce 
and  ships  on  every  ocean  go  to  war; 
and  from  time  to  time  it  may  find 
its  immediate  or  apparent  interests 
at  odds  with  the  obligations  of  neu- 
trality. If  that  happens  Englishmen 
are  perfectly  content  to  trust  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  wisdom  and  fair- 
mindedness.  There  is  no  objection 
here  to  America's  turning  the  embar- 
rassments of  Europe  to  its  own  trad- 
ing profit,  so  long  as,  in  doing  so,  it  in 
no  ways  assists  Germany.  We  should 
very  naturally,  for  instance,  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic 
over  the  idea  of  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  the  German  liners 
lying  in  American  harbors  and  of 
their  employment  as  carriers  of  food 
and  grain  to  Holland  where  German 
agents  are  buying  up  all  the  meat 
and  corn  in  sight.  But  to  purchase 
them  in  the  hope  of  thereby  building 
up  the  American  mercantile  marine 
and  of  capturing  the  carrying  trade 
between  the  United  States  and,  say, 
South  America  or  China  or  any  other 
absolutely  neutral  land — that,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  is  an  enterprise 
as  to  the  propriety  and  commercial 
advantages  of  which  Americans 
themselves  must  be  the  best  judges. 

Then,  again,  you  will  hear  in  Eng- 
land no  word  of  criticism  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  exprest  disapproval, 
amounting  apparently  in  effect  to  his 
official  prohibition,  of  American  loans 
to  the  belligerents.  And  that  is  not 
merely  because  our  enormous  wealth 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  America's 
financial  assistance.  It  is  because  we 
recognize  in  the  President's  attitude 
one  more  proof  of  his  high  and  con- 
stant regard  for  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  mankind  as  against  the 
temporary  interests  of  any  nation, 
"ven  his  own.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  continues  to  send  us  her  sur- 
plus supplies  of  food  in  the  ordinary 
fourse  of  business,  we  are  well  con- 
tf-rif,  we  can  guarantee  their  saf«.'ty, 
find  we  do  not  care  how  strictly  Pre.s- 
iflent  Wilson  interprets  his  duties  as 
a  neutral.  No  incident,  in  short,  is 
conceivable,  with  such  a  man  as  Pres- 


ident Wilson  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  Washington,  that  is  at  all  likel?.' 
to  bring  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  into  any  sort  of  dis- 
.  agreement  arising  out  of  this  war. 
As  a  matter  of  political  speculation 
it  might,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to 
show  that  the  ultimate  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  depends  very  large- 
ly on  the  success  of  the  Allies.  Some 
British  publicists  have  rather  labored 
that  argument.  They  have  pointed 
out  that  a  German  triumph,  the  rise 
of  Germany  to  the  position  so  long 
and  with  such  general  acceptance 
held  by  Great  Britain,  would  in  the 
long  run  be  a  menace  to  American  in- 
terests in  South  America  and  in  the 
Pacific;  and  they  have  called  upon 
the  United  States  to  prepare  for  such 
an  eventuality  by  resolutely  arming. 
But  that  is  a  view  that  finds  favor 
only  among  a  very  small  class.  The 
great  bulk  of  Englishmen  do  not  for 
a  moment  entertain  even  the  possi- 
bility of  Germany's  final  success  in 
the  struggle  she  has  provoked.  They 
are  absolutely  and  immovably  con- 
fident they  have  only  to  hold  on,  to 
enroll  if  necessary  army  after  army, 
and  to  maintain  their  supremacy  at 
sea,  in  order  with  the  prodigious  help 
of  France,  Russia,  Servia  and  Bel- 
gium to  crush  German  militarism 
forever.  They  do  not,  therefore,  an- 
ticipate that  the  contingency  of  the 
United  States  being  faced  with  the 
nlternative  of  taking  one  side  or  the 
other  will  ever  arise. 

THE    JAPANESE    COMPLICATION 

So  far  the  war  has  produced  only 
one  development  that  threatened  for 
a  while,  and  until  its  nature  was 
rightly  understood,  to  affect  the 
larger  national  and  political  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  That  devel- 
opment, of  course,  was  the  interven- 
tion of  Japan.  I  notice  that  Count  von 
Bernstorff,  among  his  many  other 
activities,  has  endeavored  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  Great  Britain  for 
calling  in  "the  yellow  man"  to  fight 
her  battles.  The  truth  is  not  only  that 
the  attack  on  Kiao-chau  was  first 
suggested  by  the  Tokyo  Government, 
but  that  it  would  infallibly  have  been 
delivered,  whether  the  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  existed  or  not.  The 
Japanese  have  never  forgiven  Ger- 
many her  part  in  depriving  them  of 
the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  after  the 
w:<r  with  China;  nor  have  they  ever 
forgiven  her  seizure  of  Kiao-chau,  as 
naked  an  act  of  aggression  as  even 
Prussia  has  evfr  l)een  guilty  of.  That 
they  would  l,ak<'  the  first  or)r>ortunity 
'tf  paying  off  old  scores  has  long  boon 
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self-evident  to  every  one  except  ihe 
domewhat  myopic  atateumen  of  Ber- 
lin. Hut  how  very  much  worse  it 
would  now  he  for  American  interests 
in  the  Pacific  if  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  were  non-existent  and  if 
Japan's  present  move,  instead  of  be- 
ing taken  after  full  consultation  with 
Downing  Street  and  governed  and 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance 
and  the  wishes  of  her  British  ally, 
were  without  any  of  these  restric- 
tions. 

With  that  issue  reduced  to  its 
right  proportions,  Englishmen  detect 
nothing  in  sight  that  threatens  to 
deflect  the  United  States  from  its  ob- 
vious and  closer  course  of  severe  neu- 
trality. Nor  would  they  for  one  in- 
stant have  it  otherwise.  But  while 
an  official  neutrality  is  one  thing, 
popular  sympathies  are  another; 
and  in  England  it  is  assumed 
with  some  confidence  that  the  main 
weight  of  American  opinion  ap- 
proves both  the  cause  for  which  the 
Allies  are  fighting  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  fighting  it.  I  have 
known  America  pretty  intimately  for 
nearly  twenty  years  and  I  am  well 
aware  what  a  steadying,  laborious, 
altogether  admirable  element  in 
American  citizenship  has  been  fur- 
nished by  German  immigration.  I 
am  aware,  too,  of  America's,  indeed 
of  the  whole  world's,  debt  to  German 
philosophy,  scholarship  and  science, 
and  how  close  and  valuable,  in  par- 
ticular, are  the  educational  bonds 
which  have  united  the  two  countries. 
But  just  because  I  have  had  so  many 
and  such  interesting  opportunities  of 
studying  America  at  first  hand,  I  am 
all  the  more  confident  of  which  way 
the  balance  of  American  sentiment  in 
this  struggle  must  incline. 

A  WAR  OF  LIBERATION 

In  England  we  look  upon  the  war 
as  above  all  things  a  war  of  libera- 
tion. But  the  people  to  be  liberated 
are  not  alone  the  Belgians  or  the 
French  or  the  southern  Slavs  whose 
independence  is  immediately  men- 
aced. Nor  are  they  only  our  own  folk 
who  would  never  again  know  a  mo- 
ment's security  if  Germany  were  to 
triumph.  They  are  also,  tho  it  will  be 
long  before  they  realize  it,  the  Ger- 
mans themselves.  The  great  and 
splendid  genius  of  that  country,  and 
the  quiet,  sober,  friendly,  reflective 
spirit  of  its  people,  are  travestied  far 
more  than  they  are  represented  by 
the  vicious  war-caste  which  has  se- 
cured dominion  over  them.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  will  not  fight  with 
sterling  heroism  and  unflinching  self- 
sacrifice  to  conquer  the  foes  that  are 
now  leagued  against  them.  But  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  time  will  come 
■when  all  that  is  best  in  Germanv  will 


look  back  on  the  past  forty  years  as 
a  time  of  national  dementia,  alien  to 
the  normal  instincts  of  the  German 
people,  a  showy,  feverish  period  of 
megalomania  and  incontinence  that 
did  more  to  pervert  than  to  expand 
the  true  spirit  of  the  nation. 

•AMKKU'AN    SYMPATHIES    MUST   FAVOK 
THE   ALLIES" 

We  see  today  past  any  mistak- 
ing not  only  in  innumerable  books, 
but  in  actions  that  speak  louder 
than  the  most  bellicose  Potsdam 
professor,  what  it  is  that  the  ruling 
cli(iue  in  Germany  stands  for,  the 
principles  on  which  it  acts,  and  the 
ethical  standards  by  which  it  is 
guided.  In  its  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse nothing  is  of  any  account  ex- 
cept the  sheer  mass  of  organized 
strength.  It  represents  nearly  every- 
thing that  Americans  by  training  and 
temperament  are  most  opposed  to — 
the  deification  of  force,  and  therefore 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  whom  force 
is  embodied,  over  all  civilians  and  all 
civil  rights;  a  belief  in  militant  au- 
tocracy and  a  profound  contempt  for 
parliaments,  a  free  press  and  popu- 
lar liberties;  faith  in  discipline,  pro- 
hibitions and  order  and  no  faith  at 
all  in  the  virtue  of  the  individual; 
the  worship  of  the  machine,  whether 
military  or  bureaucratic,  and  a  blank 
indifference  to  the  dignity  or  self- 
respect  of  its  units.  Three  times  in 
the  last  ten  years  this  aggressive 
caste  has  pushed  its  resolve  to  the 
very  brink  of  war.  And  now  that  it 
has  achieved  its  bungling  purpose 
and  stands  out  before  all  men  as 
seeking  the  domination  of  Europe 
and  the  destruction  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  acts  precisely  as  one  would 
expect  it  to  act. 

One  need  not  have  spent  more  than 
a  week  in  the  United  States  or  among 
Americans  to  be  sure  that  such  a 
conception  of  society,  of  government, 
and  of  warfare  is  utterly  alien  to  the 
American  spirit.  The  Americans — 
for  this  is  what  it  all  comes  to  in  the 
end — believe  in  democracy;  the  dom- 
inant caste  in  Germany  does  not. 
Once  that  fundamental  fact  is 
grasped,  together  with  its  implica- 
tions, all  further  discussion  of  the 
American  attitude  becomes  unneces- 
sary. We  in  England  simply  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  preponderant 
sympathy  of  the  American  people 
must  decisively  favor  the  Allies.  We 
do  not  desire  that  sympathy  to  influ- 
ence American  policy  in  any  way,  but 
we  are  none  the  less  glad  to  feel  and 
know  it  is  there.  In  one  sense 
it  does  not  matter  what  Americans 
think  or  in  which  direction  their 
sympathies  point.  The  opinions  of 
Italy,  of  Holland,  of  Rumania,  of 
Turkey  and  of  Denmark  are  of  far 


more  practical  moment,  as  having 
possibly  a  direct  influence  on  the 
character  and  duration  of  the  strug- 
gle, than  the  opinions  of  the  United 
States.  But  altho  the  judgment  of 
America  is  most  unlikely  to  lead  to 
any  partizan  action,  none  the  less  all 
the  belligerents  feel  impelled  to  lay 
their  separate  cases  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  solicit  a  favorable 
verdict. 

MILITAIUSM    MUST   BE  CRUSHED 

The  opportunity  will  no  doubt  pre- 
sent itself  for  American  statesman- 
ship to  utilize  this  position  of  re- 
spected impartiality  on  behalf  of 
peace.  But  I  hope  that  every  care  will 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  opportunity 
is  a  genuine  and  not  a  factitious  one. 
When  the  Germans  begin  to  realize 
that  things  are  going  against  them 
they  will  probably  throw  out  vague 
hints  of  a  desire  for  peace,  hints  that 
might  induce  a  statesman  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  ardent  humanitarianism  to 
make  an  offer  of  mediation.  The  Wil- 
helmstrasse  will  not  really  mean 
peace.  Its  aim  will  be  satisfied  if  it 
succeeds,  or  apparently  succeeds,  in 
throwing  upon  the  Allies  the  onus  of 
continuing  the  war.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  as  well  to  say  quite  plainly 
that  this  is  to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish; 
that  the  Allies  can  no  more  afford  to 
patch  up  an  unsatisfactory  peace 
that  would  contain  within  it  the  germ 
of  a  further  struggle  five  or  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  than  Lincoln 
could  have  thought  of  compromising 
with  the  South  after  Gettysburg; 
and  that  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  German  militar- 
ism will  satisfy  them.  We  have  not 
only  to  strike  down  and  peg  down 
and  render  impotent  for  further  mis- 
chief the  most  formidable  military 
organization  that  has  yet  been  built 
up  on  this  planet,  we  have  also  to 
exorcise  the  baneful  spirit  that  has 
made  it  possible.  But  Germany  is 
very  far  from  being  subjugated  yet 
and  still  farther  from  confessing 
that  she  is  ever  likely  to  be.  It  will 
be  a  long  and  bloody  business  before 
she  throws  up  the  sponge.  There  can 
be  no  lasting  peace  that  is  not  found- 
ed on  the  annihilation  of  German 
fighting  power  and  that  is  not  dic- 
tated by  the  victorious  Allies  in 
Berlin.  Nothing  less  will  suffice. 
Americans  will  show  their  grasp 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  war  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  realize  that 
the  subjection  of  Germany  is  the  es- 
sential preliminary  to  a  real  peace, 
and  that  any  premature  or  inoppor- 
tune offer  of  mediation  will  simply 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  banner 
under  which  all  the  Allies  are  con- 
strained to  fight  bears  the  fatal 
legend,  "Never  Again." 
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CHRISTMAS    FOR    THE    WAR    CHILDREN 


THERE  is  going  to  be  a 
Christmas  after  all  for  the 
children  of  war-stricken  Eu- 
rope. To  be  sure  not  quite  like  other 
Christmases  with  their  gaily  deco- 
rated trees,  their  big  wax  candles  or 
time-honored  mistletoe,  or  the  stock- 
ings and  wooden  shoes  put  out  for 
old  Kris  Kringle  or  Santa  Claus  to 
fill,  but  a  real  Yule-tide  neverthe- 
less, with  candy  and  nuts  and  toys 
and  warm  bits  of  clothing  for  the 
surprized  little  folk  on  Christmas 
morning. 

And  it  is  American  children  and 
American  mothers,  thanks  to  the 
thought  of  one  little  girl,  that  are 
thus  going  to  play  Santa  to  their 
friends  across  the  winter  seas. 

It  was  little  Natalie  Hammond 
that  started  the  War  f"hi!dr(;n'H 
Christmas  Fund.  After  this  grown- 
up little  daughter  of  Mrn.  .John  Hays 
Hammond  had  struggled  thru  the 
big  awkward  pages  of  the  newspaper 
to  read  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
diminutive  war  refiigees  in  Belgium 
and  France,  she  said  to  her  mother: 

"Mama,  I  don't  want  you  to  give 
me  anything  for  f'hristmaH;  send  it, 
all  to  those  poor  children." 

And  because  Mrs.  Hammond  was 
a  sympathetic,  generous-hearted 
mother  who  understood  other  moth- 


ers who  had  little  children,  Natalie's 
wish  fell  on  fertile  ground.  Today 
from  all  over  the  country  the  pennies 
and  the  dollars  and  the  good  things 
of  every  description  are  rolling  to- 
gether with  a  marvelous  rapidity. 

Behind  the  scenes  each  night  at 
one  of  New  York's  largest  theaters 
the  actresses  between  their  lines  and 
girls  of  the  chorus  are  busy  at  work 
making  little  articles  of  clothing. 

Over  on  Blackwell's  Island,  where 
the  women-prisoners  of  the  great 
metropolis  are  confined,  more  than 
three  hundred  pairs  of  hands  and 
minds  long  used  to  idleness  are  bend 
ing  to  what  is  for  most  of  them  a 
forgotten  or  long-stifled  work  of 
mother-love. 

The  girls  of  the  United  States 
Sub-treasury  in  Wall  street  are  giv- 
ing up  their  evenings  that  they,  too, 
may  add  to  the  tons  of  warmth  and 
cheer  which  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  promised  they  would 
transport  free  of  charge  to  the  needy 
of  Europe.  From  individuals,  frrun 
woman's  cIuIas,  from  Sunday  Schools 
and  Chur(;hes,  from  newspapers,  and 
all  kinds  of  r)ublic  organizations 
have  come  contributions  which  fair- 
ly tax  the  capacity  of  the  temporary 
head(|uarterH  and  the  volunteer  corps 
of  workers  that  have  t)een  gathered 


around  Mrs.  Hammond  and  Mrs.  Eva 
MacDonald  Valesh,  who  act  as  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  fund. 

From  western  New  York  one 
woman  wrote  that  tho  she  had  no 
money  to  send,  she  had  apples  and 
wanted  to  know  if  they  would  be  sat- 
isfactory. Quick  was  the  response, 
and  as  a  result  came  some  three  hun- 
dred barrels  of  big  red  pippins, 
hand  selected  and  packed  with  lov- 
ing care. 

Much  has  been  received;  more  is 
wanted.  Articles,  preferably  cloth- 
ing, and  things  that  can  be  useful 
during  the  winter  months  ahead,  are 
acceptable  until  the  15th  of  Decem- 
t)er.  Money  can  be  sent  as  late  as 
December  24th,  when  it  will  be 
cabled  to  the  wives  of  American 
Ambassadors  abroad  for  use  in  the 
stricken  countries.  The  address  is 
The  War  Children's  Christmas 
Fund,  35  West  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
New  York.  . 

Of  relief  funds  for  the  war  suf- 
ferers there  are  many;  there  are 
funds  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  for  the 
wounded  and  destitute  of  every  na- 
tionality; but  they  are  grown  folks 
all.  Surely  the  children  are  no  less 
worthy  of  remembrance  on  the  part 
of  big-hearted,  generous  America! 
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BOBS 


WHEN   LORD   ROBERTS    DIED    OF   PNKUMONIA    CONTRACTED  AVHILE   INSPECTING    THE   INDIAN    TROOPS    IN    FRANCE   THE    BRITISH    ARMY    LOST    ITS    BK3T- 
LOVED    LEADER.     FOR    GOOD    REASON,     HE     WAS    P.C,     K.P.,     G.C.B.      ("GENKRALLY     CALLED     BOBS."     AS     TOMMY     ATKINS     INTKRPKETS     IT),     O.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,    V.C.,    K.O.,    D.C.L  .    LL.D.,    ORDER    OF    MERIT — AND    SO    ON — BUT    FOR    ALL    THAT,    AS    KIPLING    SAID,    'E    DID    NOT    ADVERTISE.    THIS    PHOTO- 
GRAPH   SHOWS    HIM,    AS    HE    WILL    BE    REMEMBERED — IN    SERVICE 


A   RESCUE   STATION   FOR   AMERICAN   BAGGAGE   AT    HAMBURG 


THE    HOMECOMING    OF    THE    TOURIST'S    TRUNK 

HOW  TWO  THOUSAND  PIECES  OF  ABANDONED  BAGGAGE 
HAVE  BEEN  COLLECTED  AND  BROUGHT  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 


THE  recovery  of  two  thousand 
pieces  of  American  baggage 
from  Germany,  where  they 
had  been  abandoned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  last  August  when 
the  Great  War  broke  out,  has 
brought  a  delicious  suspense  into  the 
lives  of  many  thousand  ex-tourists. 
There  is  the  chance  that  their  sup- 
posedly lost  trunks  have  been  res- 
cued and  are  awaiting  identification 
along  with  the  rest  in  the  big  bonded 
warehouse  of  Wells,  Fargo  and  Com- 
pany Express  in  New  York  City.  Or 
there  is  the  cheering  possibility  that 
the  next  cargo  of  trunks  from  Rot- 
terdam will  include  theirs.  And  final- 
ly there  is  the  chance  that  the  brand 
new  steamer  trunk,  perhaps,  or  the 
old  suit  case  bought  years  ago  in 
Chicago,  has  been  machine-gunned 
into  bits  by  German  skirmishing  fire 
or  enfiladed  by  a  Belgian  mitrail- 
leuse until  the  owner  would  not 
recognize  his  property  even  tho  it 
were  laid  before  him.  This  has  actu- 
ally happened  to  some  American  bag- 
gage abandoned  near  the  Belgian- 
German  frontier,  according  to  p]d- 
ward  Page  Gaston,  the  American 
who  is  conducting  the  special  bag- 
gage rescue  expeditions  thruout  the 
KaJHer's  country.  The  unusually 
sturdy  trunks  used  by  American 
travelers  were  seized  upon  by  both 
«<ldefl,  in  the  emergency  of  sudden 
attack,  to  serve  a«  barricades. 


When  London  was  seething  with 
refugees  from  the  Continent  last 
August,  Gaston  determined  to  start 
on  a  tour  of  Germany  to  search  for 
the  25,000  American  trunks  which 
the  embassy  at  Berlin  had  reported 
abandoned  thruout  the  empire. 

He  found  American  baggage  sim- 
ply strewn  across  the  frontier  terri- 
tory. Piles  of  it  were  found  at  little 
taverns  on  lonely  roads  and  carefully 
preserved  in  station  masters'  offices 
on  the  railways.  In  Cologne  and 
other  larger  cities  thoro  gatherings 
had  been  made  under  the  supervision 
of  the  local  police  and  each  trunk 
was  found  numbered,  labeled  and 
consigned  to  Holland  ports  for  sub- 
sequent shipment  to  this  country. 
lOverything  in  reason,  reported  Mr. 
(iaston,  had  been  done  to  preserve 
the  property  of  their  departed 
guests,  and  outside  of  the  trunks 
which  were  caught  between  the  op- 
posing armies  on  the  Belgian  border, 
nearly  everything  will  eventually  be 
brought  back  to  America. 

But  nothing  had  been  done  to 
clear  the  frontier  of  the  trunks  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  pressure  of 
mobilization.  Notwithstanding  this 
condition,  the  German  (iovernment 
placed  cars  and  engines  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Gaston  to  aid  him  in  his 
work.  The  railway  administrations 
were  prompt  and  hearty  helpers.  Th(! 
apse  of  th<'   Cologne   Cathedral   was 


at  one  time  surrounded  by  a  stack  of 
United  States  suit  cases  and  steamer 
trunks  higher  than  a  man  could 
reach.  Coblentz  and  Hamburg  fur- 
nished thousands  between  them.  The 
attitude  of  the  German  officials  was 
remarkably  cooperative.  At  times 
they  strained  points  to  allow  the 
American  baggage  seeker  to  pursue 
his  search. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  trunks  already 
brought  to  New  York  have  been 
identified  and  returned  to  their  own- 
ers. But  they  will  continue  to  arrive 
from  Germany,  probably  thru  Rot- 
terdam, for  several  months  to  come. 
Thousands  of  letters  of  inquiry,  re- 
ceived by  the  customs  officials  and 
the  express  company,  are  being  clas- 
sified and  prepared  for  use  in  the 
identification  work. 

The  present  plans  of  the  customs 
authorities  call  for  a  several  months' 
storage  of  the  l)aggage  in  New  York, 
during  which  time  they  will  be  open 
to  inspection  for  the  public.  After 
that  it  is  likely  that  all  the  important 
interior  ports  of  entry  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  trunks  marked  as 
coming  from  the  adjoining  states. 
Redistribution  to  known  owners  will 
be  made  from  these  centers,  and  fur- 
ther inspection  permitted.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  usual  customs 
restrictions  on  incoming  shipments 
have  been  brushed  away. 
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WHAT    IS    EFFICIENCY? 


Mr.  Purinton  is  an  authority  on 
personal  efficiency.  His  aim  is  to 
teach  the  individual  how  to  increase 
health,  human  energy,  productive- 
ness and  happiness.  His  best  known 
work  on  efficiency,  "The  Triumph 
of  the  Man  Who  Acts,"  was  distrib- 
uted during  the  first  few  months 
after  publication  to  the  number  of 
700,000  copies.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  orders  for  the  book  came  from 
great  stores,  commercial  corporations 
and  other  organizations  which  have 
learned  the  value  of  efficiency,,  for 
distribution  among  their  customers, 
employees  and  members.  Among  such 
orders  were  one  for  2000  copies  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one  for 
3000  from  the  New  York  Department 
of  Education,  one  for  7000  copies 
from  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  one  for  10,000  copies  from 
the  Wanamaker  stores,  one  for  25,000 
copies  for  the  United  States  Army. 
This  article  will  be  followed  by  others 
on  stich  subjects  as  "The  Day's  Work 
and  Efficiency,"  "Merchandising  and 
Efficiency,"  "Buying  and  Efficiency," 
"Cash  and  Efficiency,"  "Home  and 
Efficiency." — The  Editor. 

RECENTLY  I  talked  with  the 
highest-salaried    man    in    the 
world.  I  asked  him  how  he  had 
succeeded. 

He  quietly  answered  "I  haven't 
succeeded.  No  real  man  ever  suc- 
ceeds. There  is  always  a  larger  goal 
ahead." 

This  multi-millionaire  has  outrun 
every  rival  on  earth.  But  he  has  not 
reached  the  goal  of  his  own  satis- 
faction. He  is  an  efficient  man.  Effi- 
ciency begins  with  wanting  some- 
thing so  hard  the  whole  world  can't 
stop  you, 

Efficifmcy  is  new,  and  all  new 
things  are  misunderstood.  Convers- 
ing with  an  anarchist  labor  leader,  I 
chanced  to  mention  the  topic.  He 
snorted  his  sentiments.  "I  hate  the 
very  word,"  he  rampaged.  "The  idea 
of  ticketing  and  marketing  a  man  by 
how  many  motions  an   hour  he  ran 


make  is  a  blot  Dn  the  American  flag," 
he  exclaimed,  patriotically.  Then  he 
begged  me  to  aid  his  cause  with  a 
few  dollars  that  I  had  made  by  study- 
ing efficiency. 

Efficiency  is  the  difference  between 
wealth  and  poverty,  fame  and  ob- 
scurity, power  and  weakness,  health 
and  disease,  growth  and  death,  hope 
and  despair.  Efficiency  makes  kings 
of  us  all. 

Only  efficiency  conquers  fate. 
Every  man's  life  is  a  battleground, 
with  fate  and  efficiency  struggling 
for  possession.  Fate  is  against  him, 
efficiency  for  him,  and  all  the  man's 
forces  are  lined  up  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Where  do  you  stand?  Have 
you  marshalled  your  thoughts,  acts 
and  emotions  under  efficiency's  ban- 
ner? If  not,  prepare  to  be  assailed, 
overwhelmed  and  dismembered  by 
fate. 

Efficiency  tells  us  how  great  men 
have  won  their  battle  with  fate,  and 
how  we  can  win  ours.  Efficiency  leads 
us  from  a  world  of  chance  to  a 
realm  of  choice,  changing  us  from 
automatons  to  men.  Efficiency  pro- 
vides our  only  freedom — that  of 
shaping  circumstances  and  hewing 
events  to  suit  ourselves! 

Look  back  ten  years.  Think  what 
you  have  paid  for  experience.  If  you 
had  known  then  what  you  know  to- 
day, how  much  time,  health,  money, 
faith,  energy  you  could  have  saved. 
Efficiency  offers  the  only  short  cut  to 
experience  V)y  showing  us  what  other 
men,  similarly  placed,  have  learned 
and  done  and  been. 

What  is  efficiency? 

It  is  not  motion-study,  or  vocation- 
test,  or  cost-saving,  or  any  other  me- 
chanical thing.  It  is  not  an  effort  of 
greedy  corporations  to  reduce  their 
workers  to  money-making  machines. 
It  is  not  a  panic  to  do  so  much  that 
you  wear  yourself  out. 

Efficiency  is  the  .science  of  self- 
management. 

Wo  have  none  of  us  learned  it.  We 
feed  our  kine  properly-  and  dig  our 
own  gravfM  with  our  teeth.  We  cur- 


ry our  horses  beautifully — and  neg- 
lect to  take  baths  enough  to  keep 
us  well.  We  exercize  our  pet  poodle 
daily — and  pant  for  breath  if  we  run 
a  block.  We  oil  our  engines  wisely — 
and  allow  rust  to  gather  on  our  brain. 
We  demand  a  perfect  telegraph  sys- 
tem— and  let  our  nerves  run  wild. 
Man  is  the  only  machine  we  have 
never  learned  bow  to  use. 

For  our  ignorance,  we  pay.  It  is 
estimated  that  seventy-three  men  out 
of  eve^-y  hundred  are  in  the  wrong 
job ;  that  most  men  utilize  only  about 
a  third  of  their  mental  and  spiritual 
forces;  that  the  average  American 
family  could  live  on  what  they  waste; 
that  our  business  firms  lose  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  thru  ineffective  adver- 
tising; that  in  the  United  States 
there  are  always  3,000,000  persons 
on  the  sick  list;  that  the  number  of 
preventable  deaths  each  year  is  630,- 
000 ;  that  the  annual  waste  from  pre- 
ventable death  and  disease  is  $1,500,- 
000,000;  and  that  somewhere  in  this 
country  a  workman  is  being  killed 
every  four  minutes,  and  another  be- 
ing injured  every  four  seconds!  Do 
we  not  need  efficiency? 

The  American  slogan  is  efficiency. 
We  aim  at  world-supremacy.  And  the 
world-master  must  be  first  a  self- 
master. 

England  has  had  the  efficient  navy, 
Germany  the  efficient  army,  France 
the  efficient  household,  Italy  the  ef- 
ficient art,  Japan  the  efficient  hy- 
giene, Scotland  the  efficient  thrift. 
New  Zealand  the  efficient  govern- 
ment. And  America?  The  efficient 
nerve.  We  will  try  anything,  and  try 
for  anything.  Our  destiny  lies  in  our 
daring.  Our  nation's  flag  is  the  stars 
and  stripes  because  we  aim  at  the 
stars — and  smile  at  the  stripes! 

Rut  we  waste  more  than  we  use — 
more  money,  more  strength,  more 
time,  more  thought,  more  opportu- 
nity. We  must  learn  conservation  and 
direction,  thru  efficiency.  Then  we 
shall  rule  the  world — if  we  deem  it 
worth  ruling. 

F  was  just  going  to  ask  "Are  you 
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etticient?"  But  on  second  thought  I 
see  how  vain  it  would  be.  The  only 
perbun  who  knowsi  uil  about  a  man  is 
hu  ortice-boy,  and  the  only  person 
who  knowtt  ail  about  a  lady  in  her 
kitchen-maid.  I  assume  that  you  are 
neither  the  otftce-boy  nor  the  kitchen- 
maid;  so  why  bother  you  with  fool- 
ish questions?  A  better  method — a 
scientific  teat — appears  below. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  if  you 
are  engaged  in  a  large  enterprise  and 
have  not  applied  efficiency  methods 
to  yourself  and  your  associates,  you 
are  losing  from  $1000  to  $100,000  a 
year.  If  you  are  an  individual,  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  worker,  your 
loss  will  perhaps  run  from  $100  to 
$5000  a  year.  Why  go  on  wasting  this 
money  ? 

The  difference  between  a  hod- 
carrier  and  the  head  of  a  million- 
dollar  corporation  is  that  the  hod- 
carrier  works  his  hod  instead  of  his 
head.  For  the  hod  he  has  trained 
his  muscles,  to  the  hod  he  is  bound. 
To  get  ahead — get  a  head!  The 
leader  of  men  has  trained  not  only 
his  muscles,  but  as  well  his  nerves, 
his  brain,  his  lungs  and  pores  and 
organs  of  digestion,  his  thoughts,  ac- 
tions and  emotions,  his  instincts, 
habits,  aims  and  ambitions,  his 
financial  status  and  his  moral  sinew. 

How  does  the  prize  athlete  gain 
his  laurels?  By  setting  a  fixed  goal, 
curbing  his  appetites  and  passions, 
living  on  the  scant  fare  of  the  "train- 
ing table,"  combining  rigid  self- 
control  with  huge  self-exertion.  The 
game  of  business,  the  game  of  life, 
demands  as  much.  And  efficiency 
sets  the  training  table  for  the  man 
who  is  going  to  be  a  mental,  financial 
or  spiritual  leader. 

Efficiencij  is  the  power  of  doing 
one's  most  and  best,  in  the  shortest 
time  and  easiest  xvay,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

I  put  this  in  italics,  to  make  it 
stand  out.  And  I  would  recommend 
that  every  so-called  "efficiency  ex- 
pert" swiftly  and  humbly  paste  it  in 
his  hat.  Your  work  is  not  done  when 
you  go  into  a  corporation  and  show 
the  president  how  to  save  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Efficiency  is  more  than 
speed  and  economy — it  is  the  re- 
education and  reconstruction  of  men. 
No  worker  is  efficient  until  he  would 
rather  work  than  eat.  Man  is  both  a 
machine  and  a  spirit.  You've  got  to 
reach  the  spirit  side,  to  make  the  ma- 
chine go.  The  greatest  corporations 
are  doing  this,  and  the  success  of 
modern  institutions  like  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  and  the  New 
York  Edison  Company  lies  in  their 
habit  of  making  their  workers  bigger 
men  while  making  them  better  ma- 
chines. 

Are  you  doing  your  most  and  best? 


Do  you  execute  your  work  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  the  easi- 
est known  way?  is  everybody  satis- 
fied with  results- — from  president  to 
office-boy,  including  clerks,  clients, 
competitors,  and  your  folks  at  home? 
If  so,  then  you  are  100  per  cent  effi- 
cient— kindly  hand  this  article  to  a 
neighbor  who  needs  it.  (You  will 
have  no  trouljle  finding  him,  because 
you  are  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  is  perfect  on  all  these  five 
points.) 

The  efficient  person  feels  that  he 
can  do  anything — but  that  he  has 
done  nothing.  When  I  see  the  aver- 
age "self-made"  man,  pompous  and 
fat  and  wheezy,  I  with  difficulty  re- 
strain myself  from  laughing  impo- 
litely. He  looks  like  a  house  with  the 
roof  blown  off,  and  half  the  base- 
ment caved  in.  An  efficient  man,  like 
an  efficient  house,  has  four  sides.  His 
body  forms  the  foundation,  his  mind 
the  outer  walls,  his  heart  the  inner 
hangings  and  treasures  and  pictures, 
his  soul  the  gable-windows,  the  tower 
and  the  roof.  To  be  merely  an  intel- 
lectual or  financial  giant  is  to  be  the 
hulk  of  a  man.  Efficiency  must  build 
on  a  splendid  physique,  and  must 
crown  its  work  with  a  spiritual  faith. 
A  dyspeptic  is  a  house  with  no  foun- 
dation, an  agnostic  is  a  house  with 
no  roof. 

Now  for  a  practical,  personal  ex- 
ample. I  know  a  man  who  has  in- 
creased by  about  500  per  cent  his 
daily  output  of  work,  his  optimism 
and  will  power,  his  health  reserve, 
and  his  financial  resourcefulness.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  he  did  it. 

First.  He  analyzed  himself.  He  dis- 
covered what  he  most  wanted  to  do 
and  have  and  be,  in  life.  He  was  not 
dismayed  by  the  fact  that  his  desires 
looked  about  as  unattainable  as  the 
moon.  He  said  nothing,  and  took  the 
next  step.  (What  makes  a  dream  vis- 
ionary is  not  the  dream  but  the 
do-lessness  of  the  dreamer.) 

Second.  He  studied  his  possibilities 
and  limitations,  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual.  By  consulting  authorities 
on  athletics,  higher  metaphysics,  vo- 
cational training,  physiognomy, 
phrenology,  astrology,  cheirology, 
graphology  and  experimental  psychol- 
ogy he  learned  that  his  ambitions 
lay  within  the  reach  of  his  nat- 
ural gifts.  (We  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing that  these  methods  of  character- 
reading  are  not  infallible,  and  few 
of  their  exponents  are  reliable;  they 
contain,  however,  sufficient  truth  to 
make  them  valuable  in  choosing  a 
career.) 

Third.  He  read  the  lives  of  the 
world's  great  men  who  had  been 
leaders  in  his  chosen  field.  He  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  living  leaders, 
thru  mutual  friends.  He  saw  that  he 


was  out  of  gear  in  certain  ways — 
and  he  proceeded  to  repair  his  faulty 
machinery,  of  body,  brain,  equip- 
ment and  environment. 

Fourth.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
a  dignified  profession;  and  got  a 
menial,  trivial  job  that  paid  next  to 
nothing.  The  job  was  in  line  with  his 
goal — the  profession  was  not.  And 
$5  a  week  in  a  place  with  an  open 
door  is  a  better  wage  than  $50  a 
week  in  a  place  that  leads  nowhere. 

Fifth.  He  made  the  most  of  his 
job.  The  men  who  look  for  a  job  are 
80  many  because  the  men  who  look 
into  a  job  are  so  few.  Every  job  is 
a  gold-mine  of  possibility;  but  you 
must  work  it  by  seeking  and  dig- 
ging in  your  spare  time.  This  youth 
took  up  motion-study,  time-study, 
tool-study,  and  other  methods  of 
modern  "scientific  management."  He 
learned  to  save  two  hours  a  day ; 
which  he  spent  in  talking  with  men 
higher  up,  in  reading  trade  books 
and  magazines,  in  experimenting  on 
ways  of  improving  his  work,  and  in 
planning  his  line  of  advance. 

Sixth.  He  observed  that  he  was 
handicapped  by  the  presence  of 
chronic  ailments  and  disorders, 
which  resulted  in  fatigue,  headache, 
irritability,  auto-intoxication,  and 
other  hindrances  to  good  work.  He 
read  up  on  hygiene,  found  that  no 
disease  is  incurable,  stopped  the  use 
of  drugs,  changed  his  methods  of 
eating,  began  to  take  regular  exer- 
cize and  a  morning  sponge,  kept  his 
chamber  window  wide  open,  did  a 
few  more  sensible  things  that  most 
people  don't  do  till  they  have  to — and 
presently  watched  his  troubles  dis- 
appear. By  adopting  health  habits, 
he  increased  the  daily  output  of  en- 
ergy at  least  200  per  cent  and  got  so 
much  more  done. 

Seventh.  He  changed  his  mind 
(This  is  supposed  to  be  a  custom  for 
ladies  only,  but  men's  minds  need 
changing  oftener  because  they  get 
soiled  quicker.)  This  man  was  nat- 
urally a  pessimist  and  grumbler, 
harsh,  cruel,  hasty,  blunt,  surround- 
ing himself  with  enemies  and  wor- 
ries. Gaining  sense  enough  to  see 
what  a  fool  he  had  been,  he  applied 
himself  to  a  systematic  cultivation 
of  optimism,  faith,  tact,  patience, 
tolerance,  courtesy,  and  other  mental 
factors  in  efficiency.  Having  grown 
friendly-minded,  he  attracted  thou- 
sands of  friends.  And  his  work  pros- 
pered accordingly. 

Eighth.  He  arranged  to  secure  the 
best  available  counsel ;  cooperation ; 
financial,  industrial  and  moral  sup- 
port, from  his  associates  inside  and 
outside  the  business. 

Ninth.  He  discerned  that  specific 
moral  qualities  were  needed  in  him 
to  produce  leadership;   so  he  devol- 


PERSONAL    EFFICIENCY    TEST 

DIRECTIONS.  In  answering  questions  write  100  for  "Yes,"  0  for  "No."  If  the  answer 
in  a  partial  affirmative  write  the  number  between  0  and  tOO  that  expresses  the  defjree  of 
assurance.  Then  add  the  column  of  percentages,  divide  the  total  by  30,  and  the  answer  will  be 
your  (ipproTtmate  grade  in  efficiency.  The  value  of  the  test  lies  in  the  honesty  of  the  answers. 


1.  Do  you  like  your   work? 

2.  Have  you  learned  the  best,  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  doing  it  V 

3.  Are  you  thoroly  informed  on   "scientific  management?" 

4.  Do  you  know  where  your  greatest  power  lies  ? 

5.  Have  you  a  fixed  goal,  in  line  with  your  supreme  talent? 

6.  Do  you  believe  absolutely  in  your  own  future  ? 

7.  Are  you  in  perfect  physical  health  ? 

8.  Have  you  learned  how  to  get  weU  and  keep  weU? -. 

9.  Can  you  be  optimistic,  under  all  circumstances? 

10.  Do  you  realize  which  of  your  habits,  thoughts  or  emotions  make  you  inefficient? 

11.  Have  you  made  an  inventory  of  your  mental  and  moral  traits? 

12.  Are  you  correcting  your  known  weaknesses ;  mental,  financial,  social  or  spiritual? 

13.  Have  you  discovered  which  foods,  baths  and  exercizes  increase  your  energy  and  heighten  your  mentality? 

14.  Do  you  breathe  deeply  and  hold  an  erect  posture? 

15.  Is   your    sleep    long    and    dreamless    and    refreshing,    with    your    sleeping-room    perfectly    ventilated  ?  .  . . . 

16.  Do  you  drink  three  pints  of  pure  water  daily  ? 

17.  Do  you  eat  slowly,  moderately,  regularly  ? 

18.  Is  all  your  clothing  made  loose,  to  allow  blood  and  nerves  free  play? 

19.  Are  you  independent,  fearless,  positive? 

20.  Are  you  tactful,  cautious,  courteous  ? . . .' 

21.  Have  you  secured  the  best  possible  advisers  and  associates? 

22.  Are  all  your  co-workers  eager  to  help  make  your  plans  a  success? 

23.  Do  you  wish  your  rivals  well,  and  never  speak  ill  of  them? 

24.  Do  you  work  harder  than  anybody  else  in  the  business? 

25.  Have  you  learned  the  science  of  planning  your  day  ahead? 

26.  Can  you  relax  entirely  in  your  leisure  hours? r 

27.  Are  you  saving  money  systematically  ? 

28.  Do  you  enjoy  art,  music,  literature,  and  the  presence  of  little  children? 

29.  Does  your  highest  ambition  include  some  real  service  to  Humanity? 

30.  Have  you  a  great  love  in  your  life,  to  steady,  cheer  and  empower  you  ? 


ANSWERS 
(in  per  cent) 


Note.  A  complete  EflHciency  Test  would  include  other  vital 
questions,  but  answers  to  these  will  furnish  a  self-analysis  of 
approximate  reliability. 


Divide  the  total 
by  30 

The  quotient  shows' 

your  percentage  of 

efficiency 
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oped  courage,  will  power,  conviction, 
enthusiasm,  inspiration — as  athletes 
develop  physical  muscles. 

Tenth.  He  married  the  woman  of 
his  heart,  and  she  made  him  do  the 
impossible,  to  reach  her  ideal  of 
strength  and  wisdom  in  a  man.  ('This 
was  not  a  part  of  his  efficiency 
scheme.  In  order  to  be  sure  they  will 
get  discipline  the  good  Lord  lets 
men  think  they  are  marrying  for 
happiness — else  would  they  never 
many.; 

The  result?  A  few  years  ago  this 
man's  wages  were  $4  a  week  and 
board.  He  is  today  master  of  three 
different  lines  of  work,  any  one  of 
which  would  yield  a  splendid  income. 
And  the  mental  and  moral  gains  have 
been  even  greater. 

Now  for  the  application.  You  and 
I  can't  follow  the  particular  method 
of  any  other  man  on  earth ;  but  we 
can  recognize  the  scientific  principles 
in  the  foregoing  histr>ry  and  apply 
them  in  our  way. 

The  first  move  toward  efficiency  is 
to  find  how  much  we  need  it.  When  a 
man's  grade   falls  below  eighty  per 


cent  in  college,  he  is  considered  a 
poor  student,  either  very  lazy  or  very 
dull.  Yet  in  the  foregoing  self-exam- 
ination for  the  school  of  life,  not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  reaches  eighty 
per  cent.  Go  over  the  questions  and 
figure  out  where  you  stand.  Then 
give  a  copy  of  the  Test  to  each  mem- 
ber of  your  family,  club,  class,  or 
business  organization.  Properly  used, 


THE       INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

The  Editor  takes  pleasure  in  ex- 
lending  to  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent the  services  of  Mr.  Purin- 
ton as  an  efficiency  expert.  Mr. 
I'urinton  vnll  answer,  either  thru 
the  pages  of  The  Independent — 
without  using  the  inquirer's,  name 
— or  by  personal  letter,  any  ques- 
tion that  rnay  he  asked  in  relation 
to  personal  efficiency,  health,  work, 
and  business.  Questions  should  be 
confined  to  one  sheet  of  paper  and 
addrest  to  The  Independent  Effi- 
ciency Service,  Hi)  West  Fortieth 
Street,  Nev)   York. 


the  Test  is  worth  more  than  a  year 
of  academic  study,  which  costs  per- 
haps $500. 

I  judge  that  on  this  Test  the  av- 
erage grade  is  forty  per  cent. 

This  means  that  the  $40-a-week 
man  could,  and  should,  earn  $100 — 
and  then  be  less  tired  and  worried 
than  he  is  now.  What  is  your  in- 
come? What  might  it  be,  on  this 
ratio?  Efficiency  measure  is  money^ 
and  every  item  of  this  Test  has  a 
money  value. 

But  the  efficient  man  does  not  put 
money  first.  The  pulse  of  the  battle, 
with  Fate  and  surroundings  and  him- 
self;  the  call  of  an  unconquered  world 
to  gigantic  effort;  the  inspiration  of 
heroic  deeds  by  other  men ;  the  might 
of  self-rule  and  the  joy  of  self-ex- 
pression; the  loves  of  the  heart  and 
the  longings  of  the  soul ;  the  far,  lone 
gleam  of  destiny;  these  things  nerve 
and  impel  the  efficient  man  to  do  al- 
ways more  and  be  always  greater. 
Part  of  you  is  spirit — part  of  you 
machine.  Listen  to  the  spirit — then 
grip  the  machine  I 
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THE  GREAT  BATTLESHIP— A  SUPER-DREADNOUGHT— GOING  DOWN,  HER  PORT  DECK  PARTLY  SUBMERGED  AND  HER 


"  ''  '    •  On  Board  S.  S.  "Olympic," 

Lough  Swilly,  Ireland,  Oct.  30,  1914. 

SINCE  I  wrote  the  earlier  report  we  have  had  most 
thrilling  experiences.  Tuesday  morning,  soon  after 
breakfast,  as  we  were  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  but 
not  in  sight  of  it,  we  saw  four  or  five  miles  away  a 
British  dreadnought,  a  cruiser  and  a  torpedo  boat.  We 
made  toward  it,  and  found  H.  M.  S.  "Audacious,"  fly- 
ing signals  to  us  to  stand  by — that  she  was  sinking. 

Waves  were  breaking  over  her  decks.  In  the  rough 
sea  she  seemed  to  be  going  down  astern,  with  a  heavy 
list  to  the  port,  as  tho  she  had  been  torpedoed  or  hit 
by  a  mine  on  the  port  side  aft  of  ainidships. 

After  every  heavy  sea  water  broke  over  her  side  in 
a  miniature  waterfall.  The  whole  crew  of  960  men  were 
on  deck,  all  standing  as  erect  as  ninepins,  those  at  the 
stem  with  waves  breaking  over  their  feet.  .  .  . 

All  our  boats  were  lowered  and  manned  and  sent  oflf 
to  take  the  crew  from  the  "Audacious." 

The  battleship  launched  one  of  her  own  boats  full  of 
men,  but  a  huge  wave  dashed  it  against  her  side,  cap- 
sizing the  boat.  All  the  men  were  picked  up  in  no  time 
by  small  boats  from  the  cruiser  and  the  destroyers. 


THE  SINKING  OF  H.  M.  S.  ' 

Picture  ©  by  International  News- 

Meanwhile  the  "Audacious"  was  making  efforts  to 
a  heavy  cable  to  the  "Olympic." 

A  trawler,  flying  the  Swedish  flag,  had  come  up, 
with  fine  seamanship  in  a  heavy  sea  she  picked  up 
heavy  cable  from  the  "Audacious"  and  brought 
line  to  the  "Olympic." 

We  were  informed  the  lighter  cruiser,  a  gunboat 
several  destroyers  were  not  of  the  slightest  use.  as 
could  not  tow  the  great  battleship,  but  that  the  "0 
pic"  was  going  to  try  to  get  her  into  shallow  w 
before  she  sank. 

At  last  the  heavy  cable  was  made  fast,  but  a  moi 
after  the  "Olympic"  started  the  heavy  sen  made  it 
possible  to  regulate  the  strain  on  the  cable.  With 
45,000-ton  ship  on  one  end  trying  to  pull  a  80,00( 
battleship  on  the  other,  the  cable  broke  undor 
strain. 

As  a  last  resort  the  "Olympic"  then  tried  to  drov 
own  anchor  cables  (the  longest  in  the  world\  but 
trawler  was  unable  to  pick  tluMu  up.  aiid  tho  dr 


^NG   TAKEN    OFF.    TWO   DESTROYERS    ARE    STANDING   BY.    A    REMARKABLE    PHOTOGRAPH   TAKEN    FROM    THE   "OLYMPIC" 


,.CIOUS"-BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS 
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'»ught,  with  all  her  engines  out  of  connmission   (we 
ere  told  her  engine  rooms  were  flooded),  was  power- 
.  iew  to  lift  the  "Olympic's"  heavy  cable  herself  and  get 
't  on  board. 

The  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in  trying.  We  had 

found  the  sinking  battleship  just  after  breakfast,  and 

*  was  now  getting  dark.  More  than  three-quarters  of 

ne  crew  of  the  "Audacious"  had  in  the  meantime  been 

tken  off  to  the  cruiser  and  a  gunboat,  which  was  also 

r-jng  near. 

...•>oiit200  men  remained  upon  the  "Audacious" — -all 

ri  deck,  waiting  calmly,  with  a  little  knot  of  officers 

rider  the  signal  flag  fluttering  from  her  only  mast,  and 

*  battleship  seemingly  getting  lf>wer  and  lower 

ater  while  everybody  was  waiting  helplessly. 

Thin  wa«  the  sight  until  the  last  vestige  of  light  was 

gone.  Perfect  discipline  seemed  to  prevail  on  all  the 

•hipx.  There  was  no  confusion     not  a  shout  or  a  sound 

fhmt  to  us  from  the  sinking  dreadnought. 

Experts  told  us  the  battleship's  magazine  might  ex- 


plode at  any  minute,  but  there  was  no  excitement. 
After  dark  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  taken  off  the 
"Audacious"  and  put  aboard  the  cruisers  and  destroy- 
ers to  await  morning,  and  a  salvage  crew  summoned 
from  Liverpool  by  wireless.  We  all  wondered  if  the 
.stricken  battleship  would  survive  the  night. 

The  "Olympic"  was  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  dur- 
ing the  night  to  proceed  to  Lough  Swilly,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  "for  safety."  A  squadron  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  it  was  said,  was  already  there,  including  four 
dreadnoughts,  the  flagship  "Marlborough,"  five  battle 
cruisers  and  many  gunboats  and  destroyers — a  regular 
armada. 

The  "Olympic"  got  under  way  and  was  going  at  less 
than  half  speed  when  the  greatest  noise  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life  made  us  all  nearly  jump  out  of  our  skins. 

A  huge  red  semi-circle  of  lurid  light  at  least  1000 
feet  in  diameter  flamed  into  the  skies  astern  of  us,  and 
in  about  thirty  seconds  all  was  black  again.  .  .  . 

The  magazine  of  the  splendid  "Audacious"  had 
blown  up.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  battleships  in  Tlis 
.Majesty's  navy  had  sunk  and  $12,500,000  had  gone  to 
\hf  bottom. 
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WILI^POWER,  THE  TAP-ROOT 
OF   EFFICIENCY 

BY  CHARLES   W.    ELIOT 

PKESIDENT    BMEKITUS    UF     HAKVAKO    UNIVBRSITY 

THE  European  war  has  set  all 
observers  admiring  German 
efficiency  in  organizing  and 
equipping  armies,  and  in  invading 
foreign  territories  at  a  few  hours' 
notice.  My  concern  has  been  with 
efficiency  in  education,  and  my  views 
about  training  youth  to  efficiency 
doubtless  color  my  views  about  effi- 
ciency in  operatives,  mechanics,  pro- 
fessional men,  soldiers  and  citizens. 
By  efficiency  in  the  individual,  I 
mean  effective  power  for  work  and 
service  during  a  healthy  and  active 
life.  An  efficiently  conducted  indus- 
try, to  my  thinking,  is  one  which 
utilizes  profitably  in  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  these  effective  pow- 
ers for  work  and  service  in  the  indi- 
vidual. An  efficient  nation  is  a  nation 
made  up,  by  aggregation,  of  indi- 
viduals possessing  this  effective 
power. 


Marceau 


FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 


F.  C.  HENDERSCHOTT 


To  bring  about  national  efficiency 
the  education  of  the  youth  should 
accomplish  the  initiation  in  each 
individual  of  mental  processes  in 
large  variety,  and  the  establishment 
of  good  mental  habits,  with  inci- 
dental acquisition  of  information. 
Education  for  efficiency  should  pro- 
vide training  of  the  bodily  senses, 
and  instruction  in  the  care  of  the 
body;  for  bodily  excellences  and  vir- 
tues count  much  toward  efficiency. 
The  habit  of  quick  and  concentrated 
attention  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
mental  faculties,  being  the  main 
source  of  the  productiveness  of 
extraordinary  workers,  and  in  less 
degree  of  common  men  and  women. 
In  all  walks  of  life  the  efficient  man 
is  the  thinking  man  who  has  a  firm 
will.  Will  power  is  the  tap  root  of 
efficiency.  The  individual  who  is  in- 
cessantly subject  to  authority  does 
not  have  a  good  cha,nce  to  develop  his 
will  power.  Liberty  gives  the  indi- 
vidual's will  exercize  and  makes  it 
robust.  The  training  of  the  will  to 


the  wise  use  of  liberty  is  the  best 
means  of  developing  individual 
strength  of  character  and  national 
greatness.  Liberty  alone  fits  men  for 
liberty. 

There  is  an  efficiency  which  can  be 
brought  about  in  a  machine  shop  or 
a  factory,  by  compelling  the  work- 
man to  make  all  his  movements,  in 
producing  his  bit  of  the  machine  or 
the  fabric,  in  a  manner  determined 
for  him  by  another,  and  repeated  in- 
definitely without  modification;  but 
this  is  not  the  happiest  sort  of  effi- 
ciency. In  war,  efficiency  requires 
absolute  subordination  of  multitudes 
of  individual  wills  to  a  single  will, 
war  being  a  horrible  work  which 
proceeds  on  compulsion  and  author- 
ity from  beginning  to  end.  The 
soldier  must  obey  orders  at  every 
moment,  and,  indeed,  finds  in  his 
orders  the  justification  for  the  hor- 
rible things  he  must  do.  This  is  the 
fundamental  reason  that  war  is  not 
a  civilizing,  but  a  barbarizing 
agency.     Civilization     advances     in 
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spite  of  war,  not  because  of  it,  or  by 
means  of  it. 

The  motive  power  in  life — indi- 
vidual or  national — is  sentiment  or 
idealism.  An  evil  passion,  or  an  irra- 
tional panic,  may  give  great  physical 
or  intellectual  powers  a  terrible  effi- 
ciency for  a  time;  but  there  are  also 
beneficent  enthusiasms  or  devotions 
which  pervade  simultaneously  multi- 
tudes of  human  beings  and  give 
them  an  inexhaustible  effectiveness. 
The  highest  efficiency,  therefore, 
whether  in  industries,  or  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  and  truth,  must 
always  be  the  result,  not  of  utili- 
tarian motives  or  routine  processes, 
but  of  gregarious  idealism  and  hu- 
mane passions. 

Cambridge,  Massachusettg 

EFFICIENCY  AND  SOCIAL 
IDEALS 

BY  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 

ADTHOB    or    "SCTENTiriC    MANAGEMENT    AND    KAII  - 
•OADB,"    SPECIAL   COUNSEL    TO   THE    INTER- 
STATE   COMMERCE    C0MMI8HI0N 

EFFICIENCY  is  the  hope  of 
democracy.  Efficiency  means 
greater  production  with  less 
effort  and  at  less  cost,  thru  the  elim- 
ination of  unnfjcessary  waste,  human 
and  material.  How  else  can  we  hope 
to  attain  our  Hocial  ideals? 

The  "right  to  life"  guaranteed  by 
our  Con.stitution  is  now  being  inter- 
preted according  to  demands  of 
social  justice  and  of  demr>cracy  as 
the  right  to  livf:,  and  not  merely  to 
exifit.  In  order  to  live  men  must  have 
the  opportunity  of  developing  their 
faculties;  and  they  mu«t  live  under 
("onditiona  in  which  their  faculties 
rnav  develop  naturally  and  healthily. 


In  the  first  place,  there  must  be 
abolition  of  child  labor,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  regular  days  of 
rest,  so  that  men  and  women  may 
conserve  health,  may  fit  themselves 
to  be  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and 
may  perform  their  duties  as  citizens. 
In  other  words,  men  and  women 
must  have  leisure,  which  the  Athen- 
ians called  "freedom"  or  liberty.  In 
the  second  place,  the  earnings  of  men 
and  women  must  be  greater,  so  that 
they  may  live  under  conditions  con- 
ducive to  health  and  to  mental  and 
moral  development. 

Our  American  ideals  cannot  be  at- 
tained unless  an  end  is  put  to  the 
misery  due  to  poverty. 

These  demands  for  shorter  work- 
ing time,  for  higher  earnings  and 
for  better  conditions  cannot  conceiv- 
ably be  met  unless  the  productivity 
of  man  is  increased.  No  mere  redis- 
tribution of  the  profits  of  industry 
could  greatly  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  Indeed,  the 
principal  gain  that  can  be  expected 
from  any  such  redistribution  of 
profits  is  that  it  may  remove  the 
existing  sense  of  injustice  and  dis- 
content, which  are  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  efficiency. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

EFFICIENCY  AND    THE    CITY 

BY   .JOHN   PURROY  MITCHEL 

MAYOR    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY 

T  is  only  within  the  past  five  or 
six  years  that  the  word  "effi- 
ciency" has  been  incorporated 
into  city  vocabularies.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  when  I  was  commissioner 
of  accounts  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
often  claimed  that  genuine  efficiency 
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was  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
for  city  government,  because  of  the 
influence  of  politics,  legal  obstruc- 
tions, citiz!ens'  indifference  and  gen- 
eral official  incompetence. 

Since  that  time  in  practically 
every  important  city  in  the  country 
definite  measures  have  been  taken  to 
promote  municipal  efficiency  thru  the 
organization  of  special  bureaus  in 
the  city  government  or  outside  the 
city  government.  We  have  now  gone 
so  far  in  New  York  that  even  Tam- 
many Hall  asks  for  votes  on  the  effi- 
ciency records  of  its  candidates  and 
supports  a  bureau  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  furthering  the  efficiency 
of  the  city  government.  The  gospel 
of  achieving  results  in  a  clean  cut, 
direct  way — results  which  are  worth 
while  and  in  the  public  interest — has 
become  the  creed  of  every  alert  and 
progressive  city  administration  ii) 
the  United  States. 

We  are  still,  however,  finding  out 
how  best  to  do  the  work  of  American 
cities  efficiently.  We  cannot  trans- 
plant the  methods  of  other  nations 
where  more  thought  has  been  given 
to  municipal  government  because,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  fit  in  well  with 
local  habits  of  thought  and  popular 
desires.  We  cannot  transplant  all  of 
them  from  private  business  because 
many  of  the  problems  of  city  gov- 
ernment are  special  in  character  and 
relate  to  fields  with  which  private 
business  has  had  no  concern. 

We  are  concerned  in  New  York  not 
only  with  finding  out  how  to  do 
better  the  work  which  we  are  al- 
ready carrying  on,  but  what  work  we 
need  to  do  in  order  best  to  develoyi 
a  city  government  which  will   mc(M 
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the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
city.  Once  the  city  government  be- 
gins to  feel  the  exhilaration  of 
accomplishment,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  work 
and  enthusiasm  of  employees  or  to 
substitute  economy  for  slovenly  ex- 
penditure, but  it  is  a  bigger  problem 
to  find  out  how  to  redefine  and  redi- 
rect the  work  of  health,  police,  cor- 
rection, charities  and  school  depart- 
ments so  that  we  can  pave  the  way 
for  a  better  city  life,  as  well  as  deal 
with  day  by  day  necessities.  This  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  New 
York  City  under  the  present  admin- 
istration— not  only  working  out  the 
"how"  of  city  government,  but  the 
"what"  of  city  government  activities 
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as  well.  This  is  the  big  problem  of 
efficiency. 

No  organization  is  efficient  which 
merely  carries  on  its  routine  activ- 
ities with  dispatch,  economy  and 
good  workmanship.  To  be  efficient, 
an  organization,  particularly  a 
public  organization  such  as  a  city 
government,  must  look  forward  and 
readjust  its  service,  so  that  its  work 
may  be  not  only  statically  efficient, 
but  progressively  effective. 

New  York  City 

THE  NEW  EFFICIENCY   OF 
THE  SPIRIT 

BY   LUTHER   HALSEY   GULICK 

ttJRMER    DIBECTOR    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    IN    THE 

NEW    VOaK   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,    AUTIIOK  OF   "MIND 

AND    WOKK,"    "THE    EFFICIENT    LIFE,"     ETC. 

1AM  asked  to  address  a  few  words 
on  efficiency  to  the  nation  builders 
of  the  future,  the  young  men  and 
women  readers  of  The  Independent. 
To  you  I  would  emphasize  the  new 
opportunity  for  scientific  human 
service  which  is  now  distinctive  and 
peculiar  to  the  new  era. 

The  world  that  you  face  is  a  differ- 
ent world  from  the  world  that  we 
— the  previous  generations — have 
faced.  You  have  a  new  and  splendid 
possibility  which  did  not  exist  when 
we  were  young. 

This  new  thing — this  new  world 
that  is  open  to  you,  is  the  possibility 
of  making  friendship,  comradeship, 
happiness,  idealism  and  romance  the 
common  possession  of  all,  just  as  we 
have  made  shoes,  clothing,  watches, 
chairs,  knives,  windows  and  food  for 
all ;  that  is,  you  can  do  for  the  spirit 
of  man  what  we  have  done  for  mate- 
rial things.  We  have  made  what  were 
once  the  proud  possessions  of  the 
favored  few  available  for  all.  You 
will  make  those  human  relations  of 
beauty  and  power  and  happiness  that 
were  the  achievement  of  the  favored 
few  available  to  all  and  actually 
achi  ved  by  the  many. 

Can  you  develop  the  geniuses  who 
will  parallel  in  the  social  world  what 
our  inventors  have  done  in  the  world 
of  steam  and  electricity?  Can  you 
then  create  social  self-supporting 
institutions  that  shall  take  these 
social  inventions  and  so  put  the 
power  of  organization,  publicity  and 
finance  behind  them  that  they  shall 
be  as  widespread  as  the  telephone, 
the  "movies"  or  the  telegraph?  In 
other  words,  can  you  produce  condi- 
tions that  will  bring  forth  the  social 
expert,  and  can  you  create  the 
organization  to  use  his  genius? 

This  is  the  task  before  your  gen- 
eration. It  was  our  task  to  organize 
the  great  world  of  industry — to  tame 
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the  forces  of  nature,  steam,  electric- 
ity, water  power — harness  them  in 
great  machines  and  drive  them  to  do 
the  material  work  of  the  world.  This 
we  have  done  fairly  well. 

We  have  taken  the  work  of  the 
world  from  human  backs  and  have 
placed  it  upon  machines.  Slavery 
even  in  its  figurative  sense  is  fast 
going;  but  we  have  not  made  friend- 
ship, comradeship,  social  life,  ro- 
mance, the  common  lot  of  all,  even 
tho  it  is  as  necessary  as  are  food, 
shelter  and  clothing.  But  this  was 
not  our  task.  The  day  for  community 
social  life  could  come  only  when  we 
had  a  community  physical  life. 

You  have  the  material  basis  for 
this  glorious  new  opportunity.  If  you 
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can  do  for  the  affections  as  bril- 
liantly as  we  have  done  for  the  indus- 
tries, then  it  vi^ill  be  true  that  love 
and  beauty  in  life  shall  flovi^er  and 
fruit  for  all  as  it  has  done  hitherto 
only  in  rare  and  isolated  cases.  To 
make  this  true  is  the  supreme  task 
and  hope  of  humankind. 
New  York  City 

THE  QUICKER  WAY 

BY  WILLIAM   R.    WILLCOX 

PRESIDENT     OF     THE     EFFICIENCY     SOCIETY,     FORMER 

CHAIKMAN    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    PUBLIC 

UTILITIES    COMMISSION 

EFFICIENCY  is  certainly  a 
misunderstood  and  misapplied 
word.  To  many  it  means  sys- 
tem, celerity  and  detail.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  as  efficiency  is  first  of  all 
thoughtfulness  and  getting  the  feest 
results  with  the  best  methods. 

Efficiency  is  not  scientific  manage- 
ment, nor  is  it  any  system  or  device. 
It  is  in  everything  we  do — in  our 
work  and  play. 

All  of  our  present  systems  of 
management  are  worthless  without 
the  fundamental  element  of  personal 
efficiency,  the  desire  of  the  worker  to 
show  better  results.  It  is  with  this 
aim  in  view  that  universal  publicity 
may  best  aid  the  efficiency  move- 
ment. 

The  Efficiency  Society  was  found- 
ed to  exchange  information  on  new 
ways  and  ideas  and  to  cooperate  with 
other  movements  having  similar  pur- 
poses. This  has  been  accomplished 
mainly  thru  the  publications  issued 
to  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
in  this  way  a  keener  desire  has  been 
aroused  for  better  methods. 

At  the  present  time  a  very  great 
opportunity  is  open  to  the  American 
people  for  their  rapid  development  in 
supplying  the  demands  arising  out 
of  the  inactivities  of  European 
manufacturers. 

It  is  by  educating  people  into 
better,  easier  and  quicker  ways  in 
their  daily  work  that  our  national 
weeklies  can  be  of  service. 

This  country  will  become  the  lead- 
ing nation  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
and  it  will  only  be  thru  educating 
the  people  in  more  efficient  ways 
that  the  country  can  live  up  to  this 
opportunity. 

Nev}   York  City 

PPwACTIClNG  EFFICIENCY 

BY  HARRINGTON  EMERSON 
BKTicirNCY  riiv.nwA.  f»k  rny.  i;nitkt>  utatkh  navy, 

AVrU'lR    iir    "TKf,    TWKf.VK     PKINCIFLKH 
OF    Y.rrM'.W.HCl" 

EFFICIENCY,  likft  couragfi  and 
cl<;anlineH.H,  is  an  attribute  of 
the  %<i\x\.  Most  people  are  pusil- 
lanimour-^,  ijnrl*;firi,  inoffici'irit.  Nature 
\%,  on  the  whole,  yiw)/  efficient.  Wild 
animals,  wild   plantH,  even  chemical 


H.  G.   WELLS'S  New  Novel 

THE  WIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  HARMAN 


By  H.  G.  WELLS 


Atilhor  of  "The  Passionate  l-'ricnds,"  "Marriage,"  etc. 
"Whether  he  is  writing  fantastic  romances  or  analyzing  present 
conditions,  Mr.  Wells  always  has  the  merit  of  being  interesting. 
The  foremost  novelist  of  the  times.  ...  in  his  latest  novel,  'The 
Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,'  he  has  found  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  writing  of  an  ultra  modern  story  and  for  the  expression  of  mul- 
titudinous   opinions    upon    every    aspect    of    contemporary    life    and 


human  nature." 

1.  The  Best  New  Novels  By  Leading 

Authors 

JACK  LONDON'S  New  Novel 
THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  ELSINORE 

A  great  novel  of  the  high  seas,  of  ro- 
mance, love  and  adventure  by  the  popular 
author  of  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  etc. 

Colored  frontispiece.    $1.35 

MAY  SINCLAIR'S  New  Novel 
THE  THREE  SISTERS 

A  vivid  story  of  temperament  and  dra- 
matic happenings  by  the  author  of  "The  Di- 
vine Fire,"  etc.  $1.35 

Mrs.  MARY  S.  WATTS'S  New  Novel 
THE  RISE  OF  JENNIE  CUSHING 

The  interesting  story  of  an  original  char- 
acter by  the  author  of  "Nathan  Burke," 
etc.  $1.35 

JAMES  STEPHENS'S  New  Novel 
THE  DEMI-GODS 

A  delightful  new  novel  of  Irish  wit  and 
whimsicality  by  the  author  of  "The  Crock 
of   Gold,"   etc.  $1.35 

A  New  Dramatic  Love  Story 
THEY  WHO  QUESTION 

An  unusually  fine  novel  by  a  well-known 
author  with  a  theme  of  world-wide   appeal. 

$1.35 

Mr.  HAGEDORN'S  First  Novel 
FACES  IN  THE  DAWN 

A  beautiful  love-story  of  German-Ameri- 
can origin  by  this. favorite  American  poet. 

Illustrated.    $1.35 

2.  New  and  Select  Books  of  Poetry 

and  Drama 

Mr.  TAGORE'S  New  Play 
THE  KING  OF  THE  DARK 
CHAMBER 

By  the  author  of  "Gitanjali."  The  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  genius  of  the 
spiritual   Hindu  poet  and  Nobel  prizem.-in. 

VACHEL  LINDSAY'S  New  Book 
THE  CONGO  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

A  strikuij^  select  if)ij  of  (■iii)lionioiis.  lyri- 
cal  verse   \>y    "the   new   American   ]>t)i_[. '*$L23 

THE  MODERN  READER'S 
CHAUCER 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  dcolTrcy 
Ghaurcr  Put  Into  Modern  I'2nglish  l>y  J.  S. 
I'.  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye.  New  and 
Chcapir   Kdition. 

Illustrated.    Cloth,  $2.00.    Leather,  $5.00 

3.      New  Illustrated  Boobs  "for  Boys 
and  Girls 

LATTA  GRISWOLD'S  New  Book 
THE  WINDS  OF  DEAL 

Another  urddl  story  of  school  life  by  the 
.inthor  of  the   "Deal'     books. 

Illustrated.    $1.35 

CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS'S  New  Book 
HOOF  AND  CLAW 

More  aiiiiiial  stoj  kh  by  tlic  f;iiMOMs  ;iu 
Ihor   of  "Kings  in  Exile,"  ctr. 

Illustrated.    $1.35 

The  New  Long  Novel  by  the  Author  of 

SATURDAY'S  CHILD 


$L50 
Great  Northland  Tales 

STORIES  FROM  NORTHERN  MYTHS 

By  EMILIE  KIP  BAKKk.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  pop- 
ular book,  "Out  of  the  Nortliland." 

Illustrated.    $1.25 

4.       Handsome  Books  of   Travel, 
Illustration  and  Description 

America's  Great  Scenic  Wonder 

THROUGH  THE  GRAND  CANYON  FROM 
WYOMING  TO  MEXICO 

By  ELLSWORTH  L.  KOLB.  Introduc- 
tion by  Owen  Wister.  Exceptional  scenic 
travel  and  adventure. 

Richly  Illustrated.    $2.00 

The  New  Book  of  "The  Golden  West" 

CAUFORNIA 

By  MARY  AUSTIN.  Illustrations  in 
color  by  Sutton  Palmer.  A  beautiful, 
charming  book  of  description  and  illustra- 
tion. $4.00 

Mr.  HAMILTON  MABIE'S  New  Book 
JAPAN  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 

Japanese  life,  spirit,  ide;Vts  and  future 
aims  graphically  described.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

Mr.  JACOB  A.  RIIS'S  Last  Work 
NEIGHBORS 

Life   Stories   of  tlie   Other  Half. 
A   companion    volume    to   the    famous   hu- 
manitarian   author's   "How   the    Other   Half 
Lives."  Illustrated.    $1.35 

Miss  LUCY  FURMAN'S  New  Book 
SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND 

Introduction   by   Ida    M.   Tarbell. 
Another    entertaining    story   of    Kentucky 
by   the  author  of   "Motliering  on  Perilous." 

Illustrated.    $0.75 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM'S  New  Travels 
WITH  POOR  IMMIGRANTS  TO 
AMERICA 

Picturesque  wayfaring  by  the  author  of 
"A   Tramp's   Sketches."     Illustrated.    $2.00 

5.      Books  on  Vital  Topics  by  Leaders 
of  Thought 

PROGRESSIVE  DEMOCRACY 

By  IIKKBERT  CROLY.  A  keen  educa- 
tional analysis  and  forecast  by  the  author 
of   "The  Promise  of  American  Life."    $2.00 

THE  RISE  OF  MODERN 
RELIGIOUS  IDEAS 

By  AIM'llliR  C.  M( ClbFERT.  Traces 
the  orii<iii,  devclopmeiil  and  inlluence  of  re- 
ligious  ideas.  $1.50 

THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

By  (;i<AIIA.Vl  WALLAS.  "A  Psycho- 
logical analysis"  and  .solution  of  life's  com- 
plex  problems.  $2.00 

MODERN  RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS  IN  INDIA 

l!y  .1.  N.  I'AK()U11AK.  A  signilicinl 
survey  of  present-day  tendciu-ics  in    India. 

Illustrated.    $2.50 

••Mother" 

By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

"A  more  aiTil)itioiis  pir-ro  of  work  than  any  Mis.  Norris  lias  litfori- 
a(tfm()tcfl.  It  has  the  same  finalities  of  sinrcrity  and  hnnmr  whidi  have 
riafle  her  former  stories  popular.  .  .  .  Sonictlini^r  more  llian  a  Roofl  story 
w<ll  tr>lfl."  .  .  .  "We  may  jMit  a  finder  on  any  i)aKe  of  'Saturday's  Chihl' 
atifl    say,    'Tliis    is    the    Life.'"     ...     "A  hook  to  coinnicnd  In  all   vvoiiicn." 

IlliiHtraled.      $1.50 
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Efficiency 


principles  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  a 
business  without  efficient  equipment. 
Efficiency  in  the  office  requires 

Steel  Desks 

for  protection  of  important  documents  and 
records  against  theft,  fire,  water  and  vermin. 

U.  S.  Steel  Desks  provide  surest  protec- 
tion. Styles  and  interior  arrangement  to 
suit  any  business.      Write  for  catalog. 

The  U.  S.  Steel  Furniture  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Show  Rooms,  346  Broadway 


Now 
at  Factory 
Prices 

Get  the  new  Sterling  Catalog  of 
true  American-style  furniture — rich, 
distinctive,  artistic — at  very  low  prices. 
We  have  manufactured  high-grade 
furniture  for  26  years  —  now  we  sell 
Sterling  Furniture  direct  to  you,  at 
factory  cost  plus  one  small  profit. 


^teriin^  Furniture 

Absolutely  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Money 
back  if  you  want  it.  Shipped  subject  to  your  complete 
approval.  Our  desks,  buffets,  bureaus,  etc«,  iurnished 
with  steel  safes  for  valuaoles. 

Free — Handsome  Catalog 

Write  today  for  this  large  book  of  beautiful  furniture 
designs — with  big  values  and  raon^-saving  prices. 
Free,  postpaid. 

J;^£^ii^  Furniture  Co. 
3311  Sterling 

Builxiingr 
Toledo.  Ohio 


l^ 


\1'J-^  itsmrae 


Slui«  jng  strips  used  for  sides  of  sliding 
wintious.  —  Tlir  Corrugations  (exclusive 
Chaniberlin  I*eaturel  insure  perfectly  fitteti 
sash,  allowing  windows  to  slide  without 
iriction. 


MORE  THAN  TEN  MILLION  WINDOWS  <*^^ 
EQUIPPED  WITH  CHAMBERLIN 
METAL  WEATHER  STRIP 

In  thousands  of  Homes,  Office  Buildings,  Churches,  Hotels,  Schools  and 
Public  Buildings  where  Chjmberlin  Metal  V\  eather  Strip  has  been  installed, 
there  is  a  saving  of  from  20</o  to  40!)  in  fuel  bills. 

Windows  and  Doors  equipped  "The  Chamberlin  Way"  mean  increased  effi- 
ciency of  your  heating  plant  and  reduced  cost  in  fuel  consumption.  The  Cham- 
berlin service  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  an  Economy  and  a  necessary  part  in  building. 
As  an  invesimcnt,  it  will  pay  for  itself  many  limes  over  in  smaller  fuel  bills. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  is  a  positive  guarantee  against  the  letting 
in  of  cold  air,  dirt,  dust  or  sooi.  And  Windows  Never  Rattle.  Can  be  fitted 
10  sliding  or  hinued  windows  or  doors  wilh  equal  etffciivc-ncss.  Chamberlin 
Meial  Weather  Strip  is  made  of  metal — nothing  to  wear  out. 

Write  for  booklets  on  "The  Chamberlin  Way." 

CHAMBERLIN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

General  Offices:     Third  and    La  Fayette  Ave*.,    Detroit,  Mich. 
Branch  Office*  in  AH  Large  Cities 


reactions  and  crystallizations  do  the 
best  that  is  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Because  most  people  are  natural- 
ly timid,  unclean,  inefficient,  they 
must  be  trained.  The  invention  of 
soap  in  France  in  the  sixth  century 
did  more  for  human  cleanliness  of 
person,  garments  and  dwellings  than 
all  the  preachments  on  the  subject 
ever  uttered,  yet  preachments  stimu- 
late the  use  of  soap.  Modern  plumb- 
ing and  bathtubs  have  made  soap 
more  effective,  but  we  still  need 
preachments  as  to  cleanliness. 

So  with  efficiency.  There  are  some 
born  efficient.  I  have  seen  young 
children  deliberately  efficient.  Babies 
generally  have  high  standards  as  to 
elemental  comforts  and  insist  vocif- 
erously on  their  realization. 

It  is  therefore  well  both  to  preach 
efficiency  and  to  provide  means  and 
devices  wherewith  to  help  efficiency 
aspirations  and  proclivities. 

Let  all,  however,  beware  of  mis- 
taking the  possession  of  a  piece  of 
fancy  soap  and  of  an  enameled  bath- 
tub for  cleanliness.  The  Japanese 
peasant,  whose  clothing  does  not  cost 
$0.50  a  year,  is  personally  more  clean 
than  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  some 
nations  >vho  consider  themselves  the 
torchbearers  of  civilization. 

The  way  to  keep  clean  is  to  use 
soap  and  hot  water. 

The  way  to  be  efficient  is  to  prac- 
tice efficiency  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  until  it  becomes  second  nature, 
when  not  inborn. 

New  York  City 

CONCENTRATE  AND 
CO-OPERATE 

BY   FRANK  A.   VANDERLIP 

PRKSIDENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    CITY    BANK     OF 
NEW     YORK 

WHAT  is  needed,  of  course, 
the  country  over,  is  great- 
er efficiency,  both  in  its 
broad  aspects  and  in  its  relation  to 
the  daily  routine  of  the  average  em- 
ployee. We  need  greater  efficiency  in 
legislative  circles,  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness, and  above  all,  we  need  that  effi- 
ciency which  comes  about  thru  coop- 
erative thought  and  action. 

Never  did  the  country  need  this 
cooperation  more  than  it  does  right 
now.  The  problems  which  present 
themselves  because  of  the  unprece- 
dented world-wide  conditions  make 
pioneers  of  us  all,  and  generally 
speaking,  our  efficiency  can  be  in- 
creased so  greatly  by  putting  aside 
individualistic  motives  and  desire 
for  personal  or  institutional  aggran- 
dizement that  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  for  all  to  eliminate  personal 
lost  motion  and  unite  in  communal 
effort. 
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The  building  of  efficiency  depends 
upon  ability  to  promote  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  mental  concentration. 
Most  of  our  futile  effort  results  from 
mental  distraction.  People  from  the 
highest  positions  to  the  lowest  clerk- 
ships must,  thru  personal  concentra- 
tion, develop  the  ability  to  put  all 
their  mentality  upon  a  given  task. 
A  mind  can  be  trained  to  this  just  as 
muscles  can  be  trained  for  some 
form  of  physical  effort. 

Of  course,  there  are  varying  de- 
grees of  natural  ability,  but  all  nat- 
ural ability  can  be  so  much  devel- 
oped by  constant  thought  directed 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  weaker 
parts  of  one's  character,  that  the 
molding  of  the  mind  must  be  a  pri- 
mary consideration  in  any  effort  for 
efficiency. 

Upon  this  can  be  built,  of  course, 
the  more  elaborate  structure  of  effi- 
ciency mechanism,  but  I  think  in 
most  cases  this  mechanism  is  far  too 
elaborate  and  does  not  start  at  the 
root  of  inefficiency. 

A  continual  endeavor  to  inculcate 
in  the  minds  of  all  employees,  in  im- 
portant positions  or  lesser  ones,  that 
it  is  lack  of  maximum  interest  and 
full  concentration  that  keeps  the 
average  of  efficiency  down,  will  pro- 
duce surprizing  results.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  question  of  the  personal 
equation  and  the  personal  factor, 
but  it  is  not  Utopian.  It  is  practi- 
cable and  has  been  found  so  in  our 
own  institution. 

Nexo  York  City 

PRIME  FACTORS   IN 
EFFICIENCY 

BY  JUDGE   ELBERT   H.   GARY 

CHAIBMAN    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    STEEL 
CORPORATION 

THE  editor  of  The  Independent 
asks  me  to  name  the  first 
seven  factors  in  efficiency.  I 
would  name  these:  Health,  character, 
education,  ambition,  equipment,  en- 
vironment, reward.  In  each  of  these 
factors  the  employer  has  a  direct 
responsibility;  and  the  friction  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  will  be  re- 
duced just  to  the  extent  that  each 
bears,  willingly  and  effectively,  the 
proportion  of  responsibility  that  is 
just  and  efjuable.  The  services  of 
physicians,  advisers,  instructors, 
efficiency  engineers  or  experts  in 
scientific  management  are  indispens- 
able to  most  business  enterjjrises  of 
magnitude  and  worth.  Rut  I  deem 
the  recognition  and  adoption  of  right 
principles  of  vastly  more  Importance, 
and  would  here  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  general  business  truths  that 
'•leem  to  underlie  the  production  of 
efficiency  on  a  large  scale. 

P^mployers  should  never  for  a  mo- 


TORIES 


LETTER  OPENER 


GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS 


THE  NEW  WAY 
75>imZ  SAVED 


Model  B 


The  Ries  Letter  Opener  saves  75  %  in  time  and  eliminates  the  annoyance  incurred 
by  opening  letters  the  old  way. 

No  Office  Appliance  is  more  necessary  than  a  machine  of  this  type,  the  one  missing 
link  in  office  equipment;  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  requires  rapid  work 
and  over  which  more  time  has  been  lost,  it  is  in  opening  the  mail. 

The  Ries  Letter  Opener  has  the  advantage  of  few  parts.  The  beauty  of  its  design 
and  finish  is  most  pleasing.  It  removes  only  ten  one  thousandths  of  an  inch  from  the 
envelope,  therefore,  the  liability  of  cutting  enclosures  is  virtually  impossible. 

The  Ries  Letter  Opener  embodies  the  best  workmcuiship  and  materieJa.  Made  in  3 
sizes,  each  size  adapted  to  easy  handling  for  desk  use. 

No.  OB.,  Dimensions  1 1  '4  in.  X  3%  in.  X  2^4  in.;  Weight  AVi  lbs.;  opens  envelopes  6?^  in.  and  under;  $12.00. 
•     IB..         •  l5'2in.X4      in.X3;'2in.:        "        6^     "         '  "  lOHin.     •         "  15.00. 

'    2B..        ■  17'8in.  X4i4in.  X4?4in.;       "       8        »       ^'  "        12     in.    »        '        18.00. 

The  No.  OB  is  designed  for  individual  use  and  for  offices  receiving  light  mails. 

The  No.  IB  is  recommended  to  all  offices,  excepting  those  receiving  a  large  number  of  extra  long  envel- 
opes to  whom  the  No.  2B    machine  is  suggested. 

Handy  —  Easy  to  Operate  —  No  A(]iastments  —  A  Pleasure  to  Use  —  Always  in  Order  —  Time  Saved  —  Time  is  Money 

Sent  on  Approval  —  Carrying  Charges  Prepaid  —  Guaranteed  Two  Years 
Information  furnished  concerning  Power  Machines 

The  0.  K.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Slationeru  Speciallia.     Sole  Licensors  and  Makers  of 

The  well  known  WASHBURNE  "O.K." 

Paper  Fastener 

The  "SANITARY"  Eraser 

The  "RIES"  Letter  Opener 


The  Washhume  "O.K."   Fasteners,   Brass  or  Nickel- 
steel,  put  up  in  metal  boxes  of  1 00  fasteners  each,  20^. 

"Sanitary"  Erasers  I0(<  each.     ReBlls  3«?  each. 

All  Stationers. 

By  mail,  2<'  extra.    If  Erasers,  state  whether  Typewriter 
and  Ink  or  Pencil. 

EVERYBODY  should  have  this  NEW  ERASER 
Booklets  of  oar  "O.K."  Products  sent  on  request. 


XMAS 

PRESENTS  THAT  PLEASE 

Leather  Good      of    Worth    nl  wha 
worth.     Sold  direct  to  you  and  yua 

f>lcase.      We  pay  all  charurs.      Sen 
aruc  illustrated  catalou.      It's  free. 

Austin's  Shops,  103  Court  St.,  BinKhaii 


marTSi^uX^il^ 


DUCK'S 


NEW   BIG    NO.   8    325    PAGE 
ELECTRICAL     &.    WIRELESS 


CATALOG 


TOLSOO   OHIO 


IS  CHKATINO  A  8KN8ATION.  MttlJed  for  8c.  Btampa  or  coin,  which  you  may 
ntifXucton  firMt  ordor  of  $1.00.  Oroat  cost  of  catalog  and  low  prlcoH  prohibit  dU- 
t.rlbution  except  to  those   really  Intorcmted.     Moat  olaboratn  catalog  of  Uh  kind 

P"^   '     ■^■'■''         '  ■        My  a  !'■«(  liook  on  wlrr\rH%  :iwl  r\ri  ir\i  iXy.      (!oril.illiH  I^S  pp.  wirrlrss   llislriiinr-nt*!, 

'  i'l,  '•t' .      1^  pp.  (rlf'ifr.ipli  Instriiinrnt't,  4:;  pp.  m()lorH  iiiifl  (Ivtitiiios.  H  pii.  •.Inr.iijo 

>'  '  '  ,  irilriliitiirc  iin<l  mtUt  lani|rt,  1*)  pp.   lord  iitilo  in  trHHorlrH,   10  pp.    Vic  Irol.rt  ("v,i%v 

piyinfTiil  p'lf  tiji*«  pl.in,">20  pp.  Itifhtlnjf  plants,  vnltrnctcrif  )in<l  ariiiiiet«rfl,  S  pp.  Iiot  i^oitit  .i|>|iII.it)i  r;,  in  i>|. 
iiilrtiAliir*  mIIwiiv«,  "il  pp.  It<rf»k«  (iri'l  ufftTiil  t*\frirUi\\  tiuppllrH. 

THE  J.  J.  DUCK  CO.,  405-411  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


ThpJJDLCK(b 

UNrrHINO   tLtCIRICAui 

on 
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V/£v<^-  Filing  Desks  keep  your 
records  at  your  finger  tips 


Cenilrmen:— 

"Thai  desk  1  bought  ol  you  Usl  July  is  a  splendid  JrrvanT. 

"There  are  no  dust  gathering  pig  on  holes,  not  losing  ot  papers,  nor  inlerlcrfnie  with 
air  circulation  as  in  most  roll-top  desks.  Its  built-(or-the-purposc  tiling  drawers  are  much 
better  than  the  stick-and-bind  old-style  storage  drawers  that  were  a  part  o(  the  flat  top 
desk  I  used  previously.  My  mail  and  advertising  work  is  sixty  per  cent  heavier  than  when 
I  bought  the  desk  and  yet  it  gives  me  such  assistance  that  I  attend  to  all  this  with  much 
less  etiort.  Although  I  am  ordering  additional  filing  equipment  (rom  you,  the  system  will 
have  its  headquarters  at  this  desk." 

Cordially,  L.  V.   E.      (Xaiiif  <•>!  ret/util) 

Satisfied  Purchasers  Everywhere  Attest  the  Efficiency  of 

.1  •      an  l^i^   f\iiZ^^  ^~  I  ««r»''  There  are  10  kinds  of  drawers  for  filiiit; 

this       tOmplete  UttlCe  on  Legs       ^„     ^inds    of     index     cards,     Letters, 
\'oiKlier>,  Blanks,  eti  .      Any  Li,>uniiunt  of  these  drawers  may  be  arran.ijed  as  you  need 

them. 

You  concentrate  your  filinj^  system  so  any  records  may  be  reached  from  your  ofrice 
chair.     All  drawers  on    Roller  Bearings.      Top   28x52  in.       A   practical,    substantial 


Desk  plus  your  choice  of  filing  drawers, 
freight  paid  (see  note). 


With    back    panel,    solid    oak,    $25.00 — 


*f/^i^  Sectional  Bookcases 

$12:^ 


are  made  in  many 
styles — so  you  may 
have  just  the  sec- 
made  so  more  can  be  added  as 


tions   you   need   now- 
needed. 
Frngbt  Paid  Solid    O'.k    case    as    shown,    3    book    sections    (metal 

(set  note)       framed    glass    doors    slide    horizontally),     drawer,    top 

and   base  tn.i't — freight   paid   (see  note). 
Golden,  Natural,  Fumed  or    VV'eathered  finish. 

This  SoKd  Oak  Vertical  Letter  File  1|®=^ 

holds  jo.iujc)  letters  on  their  long-     fljl  "3.25 
est  edges — for  quickest  reference.     «piO; 

Drawers    on     Roller    Bearings.      Freight  Paid 
Have  auto,   locking  compressors.       (see  note) 
Cabinet    as    solid    as    Oak,    Glue 
and  Screws  can  make  it.    Almost  wear-proof 

Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered  finish  Si.^.-S 
— freight  paid  (see  note).  Three  drawer — 
$ii..JS.     Two  drawer — S8.00. 

at  prices  quoted  to 
Ry.      Stations      in 
Eastern    and    Central    States.      Consistently 
low   prices  in   West  and   South. 


NOTE:— Freight  Paid 


The  y^^"  Meuiufacturing   Co. 


FRFF— "^'"'"^  Booklet  "/^<v.>/i'5i<£--     61  Union  St.  Monroe.  Mich. 

1  IVLiLi      ^esnoiis'-     with     cataloes    of  ,r    ,  .       ci 

Filine  Equipment  and  Sectional  Bookcases.     "CW   lork  Ultice,    7b  John  St. 

.■1!f'i  .l/(i(fc  11'  Ciiiiad'i  by  the  Kin\htt'l  Fiirti.  Cf..  Ltd.,  Haitozcr,  Out. 


Ift! 


Tuo 
^  ofsterlinffworth,  and  tlie  wo 

rSTERLlNG.  You  can  buy  cheaper  tli 
''^— you  can  pay  more  ;  but  you  can't  get  more 
"ciency  at  any  price.    No.  45 — 50  in.  long.  30  in.  witie, 
)  in.  high.  Selected  plain  oak.  Five-piy  bitiU-upquar' 
^  ' teved  oak  top^biau! if uiiy gained.  Three-ply  pvinels.  Cen- 
ter drawer  w  ith  lock.   Large  c&aw  er  in  right  pedestal  partitioned 
forbooks.    Extension  slides.    Sliding  shoes.   Top  drawers  when 
'closed,  automatically  lock  others.  Tapered  legs.   Li^jhtgold^ 
wax  hnish.    To  order  without  extra  charge:  weathere<l. 
"Karly  English  or  Eumed  Finish,  $lQ.SO/reii;ht  pr^pud 
east  cf  Mississippi  and  north  o/OkiJ  rivers.    Freight 
allowance  in  other  territory,    A  fine  desk  giving 

Desk  Efficiency  at  Low  Cost 

No.  35— Typewriter  Stand,  made  only  in  plain  oak,  Five' 
ply  buiit  up  quartere<l  oak  bed  and  platform.  Three-ply 
p.ir.cls.  Three  hardwood  drawers  with  partitions  in  right 
;r  .r~tal.  Dictation  slide.  Sliding  shoes.  Shipped  K.  D. 
Ivn^ctly  solid  when  set  up.  Light  golden  wax  finish, 
JlJ.OO.     To  order  as  in  No.  45  without  ej^tra  charge. 

Prompt,  carefully  packed  shipments.  Order  direct  or 
give  n.inie  of  dealer  through  whc'm  \ou  wish  it  to  come. 
New  catalog  showing  our  complete  line  nuw  ready.  A 
copy  sent  free  on  request. 

STERUNG  DESK  CO..  Dept.  Ell,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


ment  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of 
their  men.  We  have  more  than  once 
vokintarily  advanced  wages.  We  de- 
iiiaiid  the  best  labor,  and  the  best 
labor  in  turn  demands  the  best  pa.v. 

The  elimination  of  wasteful  strife 
in  industry  and  commerce  is  funda- 
mental to  etiiciency.  The  real  problem 
of  employer  and  employee  is  to  find 
the  one  course  of  policy  and  action 
that  sacrifices  neither  to  the  other, 
but  that  holds  mutual  advantage. 
There  is  always  one  such  course,  and 
our  aim  should  be  to  find  it. 

Not  only  is  the  crushing  of  com- 
petitors wasteful  and  harmful,  but 
actual  friendship  may  continuously 
be  applied   to  competitive   business. 

Every  honest  corporation  wel- 
comes criticism  and  investigation, 
properly  made  and  conducted.  There 
is  no  moral  or  economic  reason  why 
the  books  of  a  corporation  should 
ever  be  closed  to  legitimate  inquiry ; 
publicity  always  makes  for  both 
righteousness  and  efficiency. 

The  key  to  optimism  is  altruism; 
I  have  observed  that  the  men  who 
can  never  be  dismayed  by  adverse 
business  conditions  are  the  ones  who 
have  a  higher  and  broader  motive  for 
work  than  the  mere  piling  up  of 
riches.  Ultimately,  efficiency  is  based 
on  a  philosophy  of  life  which  consid- 
ers first  the  claims,  needs  and  deserts 
of  the  other  fellow.  The  men  of  the 
greatest  deeds  are  the  men  of  the 
greatest  faith,  and  the  men  of  the 
greatest  faith  are  the  men  who  are 
fair. 

For  the  building  of  an  efficient 
organization,  the  first  rule  is  that 
the  heads  of  it  observe  the  duties  of 
the  employer  and  the  rights  of  the 
employee.  Generous  motives,  fair 
principles  and  honest  dealings  are 
vastly  more  important  as  efficiency 
measures  than  the  technical  phases 
of  skilled  management  and  econom- 
ical production.  Next  to  the  faith  of 
the  customer  in  the  product,  the 
faith  of  the  employee  in  his  employer 
becomes  a  vital  factor  in  the  effi- 
ciency plan  of  the  concern.  To  create 
and  preserve  a  kindly  feeling  among 
our  workers  by  according  them  the 
proper  treatment,  equipment  and  en- 
vironment has  been  perhaps  our 
chief  object  of  endeavor  and  rule  for 
success. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  effi- 
ciency is  to  safeguard  the  life,  health 
and  comfort  of  employees.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
expended  since  1906  more  than 
$5,000,000  on  sanitation  and  precau- 
tion as  exprest  in  the  slogan  "Safety 
First."  Consequently,  serious  and 
fatal  accidents  have  been  reduced 
forty-three  per  cent,  and  over  2o00 
employees  now  escape  injury  every 
year  who  would  have  been  killed  or 
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disabled  without  the  benefits  of  our 
"Safety  First"  campaign. 

A  sanitation  committee  sees  to  it 
that  the  employees  have  pure  water 
to  drink  and  that  living  and  working 
conditions  are  as  favorable  as  possi- 
ble to  health  and  efficiency.  There  are 
shower  baths,  swimming  pools,  gym- 
nasiums and  playgrounds,  cheap, 
wholesome  meals,  vacation  facilities, 
industrial  classes,  and  visiting  nurses 
to  make  good  its  program. 

Environment  counts  for  efficiency. 
The  comfortable  cottages  which  we 
furnish  to  many  of  our  miners  and 
factory  people,  and  the  well-kept 
lawns  and  gardens,  for  which  prizes 
are  offered,  have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  spirit  and  character  of  our  em- 
ployees. 

Our  total  annual  expenditure  in  all 
branches  of  welfare  work  is  approxi- 
mately $7,240,000.  We  have  found 
this  a  good  investment  on  two 
grounds:  First,  because  it  creates  a 
personal  feeling  of  human  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employ- 
ees, with  loyalty,  interest  and  emu- 
'  lation  taking  the  place  of  envy, 
apathy  and  criticism;  second,  be- 
cause it  prevents  a  loss  perhaps 
larger  thru  avoidable  strikes,  fires, 
breakage  and  lawsuits  over  acci- 
dents. 

Some  of  our  employees  of  ftng 
standing  are  stockholders  as  well  as 
pensioners ;  when  a  man  possesses 
even  an  infinitesimal  share  of  stock 
in  his  employer's  company,  the  pride 
of  ownership  and  joy  of  creatorship 
grow  appreciably  in  him.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  every  worker 
in  a  business  will  be  part  owner  of 
it. 

New   York  City 

RECREATION  FOSTERS 

EFFICIENCY 
r;y  .iohn  wanamaker 

VLZBCUKUt     AND     FOP.MKR     UNITKI)     HTATKS 
POSTMA.STKB-OKNKftAI, 

PERSONALLY  I  proffjr  the 
word  "service"  to  "efficiency." 
Whatever  .success  ha.s  been  at- 
tained by  our  two  large  stores  in 
Hcrvice  to  their  respective  com- 
munities is  due  largely  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  employees.  The  work  of 
education  i.s  carried  on  thru  the  me- 
,  dium  of  the  John  Wanamaker  Com- 
mercial Institute,  in  which  the 
younger  employees  of  the  store  are 
students,  and  thru  the  American 
University  of  Trade  and  Applied 
Commerce,  a  chartered  institution, 
which  provides  postgraduate  courses 
for  all  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  establishment,  ft  would  be 
impossible  within  the  confines  of  an 
article  «uch  as  you  request  to  jjo  into 
detail  as  to  the  work  being  accom- 


Efficient  Arrangement 
at  No  Cost 

Why  have  a  desk  arranged  just  like 
everyone  else's?  Your  business  is  dif- 
ferent— your  desk  should  be  suited  to  it. 
Why  not  get  a  "Desk  with  Brains," 
made  of  sections  so  as  to  meet  your  in- 
dividual wants  exactly  ? 

Browne-Morse  Cabinets 

include  a  complete  line  of  filing  equip- 
ment built  of  choicest  hardwoods  in 
beautiful  designs.  They  will  make  your 
of^ce  elegant,  distinctive  and  attractive 
in  appearance. 

Let  us  help  you  select  and  arrange  your 
office  equipment.  Our  advice  is  free. 
Write  for  interesting  literature  and  sug- 
gestions on  efficient  arrangement. 

Browne-Morse  Company 

2511  McKinney  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


"The  Desk  with  Brain*' 


The  Lightest  Touch  Typewriter  in  The  World 

IS  BUILT  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  U.  S.  A. 

/  /if  fiitii  h  iij  Ihf  Juix    ly^iii'iifff  i\ — ami  aiwuys  httx  lirfn-^r  \  at  (ly  J^-n   tui/ii  iw- 
II  it  LikrH  a  ft%  oiinrc     'IjIow"   l<>  print  a  Ictlrr  on  otlirr  tvpfwrilcrs  and  <mi1v  a 

2H  onnrr  "t*>ii(Ii"  to  print  it  Ictlrr  on  tlic   I-ox   Typrwritcr,   thi-n  tluTC  is  a  savintf 

ol  4  oii»nr«,  Iff  every  rtiar.tf  trr  printrfl,  |)V  usintf  the  Jmix  Tvix'writrr. 

A  rrportrr  ropicfi  1W,6H0.()()(J  t  lianu  Icrs  on  liis  I-ox  Typrwrltrr,  in  four  yrars,  off 

llir  f.istcftt  Iflrifr.iph  wire  out  ol  New  York.     B/savlnif  4  oiniLfH  on  each  iliaracler 

prinird  he  luivrd  ;{4,960  tona  of  encricy   In  the   lour  "^^ox^,  or  neatly  eHtnt);h /or 

fiifhf  yrar.v  viorr  work. 

II'*  H.iv^;     "I  did  not  «prnfl  a  crnt  for  rrpalrn  or  rnakr  a  'jlnt^lr  adliisfnirnt  lo  ttiv 

t  Vprwrlirr  " 

AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

If  we  ;ire  not  now  rrprrHrnled  In  yonr  \  Itv,  write  iih  lor  liprt  lal  hitrotliictory  olT'*"" 
<jn  Hjunple  typewrltrr  and  wlmlrsidr  prli  rs  to  AumtHaiid  I  icalcrs.  Tasy  payinrnl 
tz-rrnn,  If  wnnffi|~trn  d.iv-*'  trl.il.      Mrnilcn   I  In-  hidcpi  inIi ni. 


FOX  TYPKWRITER  COMPANY 

7'lll-74ZI    I  roi.t    Av*^!!!.!,   (.rnrid    Knpida,    Mi<li 
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Sportsman's 

First  Essential 

Feet  Stand  Hardest  Knocks.    Protect  them  with 

Witch-Elk  Boots 


COMFORT 


Lightest,  easiest  boot  made.    All  heights  for  men  and  women 
Ask  Dealer  to  order  pair    or    write  for  Catalog  "/" 
WE  MAKE  A  STRONG  LINE  OF  GOLF,  TENNIS 
AND  YACHTING  SHOES 

WITCHELL-SHEILL  COMPANY,  Detroit.  Mich. 


DARDS 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  transferred  by  Cable  Code  through  our 
own  correspondents  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Colonies. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


HYGIENIC 
PHONDATE 


For  your  health's  sake 

prevents  transmission  of  deadly  disease^ 
by  WAV  of  tlietelephone  mouthpiece.  Ster- 
ile anti  eptic  sheet  r/fitAcs  it  inipossibU 
for  anyone  t'i  put  mou.'h  into  the  trans- 
mitter. The  PHONOATH  improves 
t  he  service  by  affnrtling-  better  sound .  Hach 
sheet  dated.  Start  any  time.  Change 
dai/y  means  an  a^s^o/ttfe/y  clean  phone. 
Hndorsed  and  lecommended  !>y  Anti- 
White  Plague  Societies  and  Public 
Heahh  Boards. 

Order  yours  today 
Stop  risking  your  an<l  your  employ- 
ees' health.  You  needv-neor  more 
«'>?/■.  A  complete  set  i  onsists  of 
:'^  daily-dated,  medicated  sheets.  1  atljustable  HoUU-r  Rin^ 
■fits  any  phone),  all  packed  in  n  at  aluminum  ttox.  sent  pre- 
paid for  fl  — 2  sets  $1.75— 4  sets  $  vOO.      A^rents  wanted. 

HYGIENIC  PHONDATE  CO. 
Suite  700  Spitzer  Bldtr.  Toledo,  O. 


If  You  are  Building,  Come  and 

MILLER"  LIGHTING 
FIXTURES  AND  LAMPS 


Electric,  Gas,  Oil. 
The  Fine  Quality, 
Beautiful  Designs 
WILL   SUIT  YOU. 

All  Kinds. 

Lamp  Dealers  should 

have 

"MILLER" 
LAMPS 

for  sale;  if  noi,  we 


For  Wedding  and  Christmas  Gifts 

"Miller"  Portable  Lamps  are  Beautiful,  Useful 

Edward  Miller  &  Co.  ^,'ir.!;'f';cVu'le\r' 

68  &  70  Park  Plate.  New  York 

Short       Willi;      from      W'oolw  orth       ^llilllin^' 


plished  thru  these  schools.  Siillice  it 
10  say  that  the  aim  is  to  inakt'  it 
thoro  and  practical  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

The  diversions  of  the  employees  of 
the  Wanamaker  stores  are  varied 
and  fai'-reaching,  a  few  of  which  ar  > 
as  follows:  A  cadet  battalion,  500 
strong,  compo.sed  of  the  boys  of  the 
store,  who  oflicer  themselves  and 
(hill  regularly  under  competen'  mili- 
tary instructors;  a  military  biiiid;  a 
drum  and  bujfle  corps;  a  girls'  bat- 
talion, with  their  own  band,  bugle 
and  drum  corps;  junior  and  senior 
choruses;  orchestras;  literary  and 
dramatic  clubs;  a  large  drilling  floor 
and  gymnasium  ^or  basket  ball,  ath- 
letics, etc.;  an  athletic  field  and  run- 
ning track,  within  easy  distance  of 
the  st(jre,  for  baseball,  tennis  and 
other  out-of-door  games;  barracks 
and  commodious  drilling  grounds  at 
Island  Heights,  New  Jersey,  on  Bar- 
negat  Bay,  where  hundreds  of  our 
employees  from  both  stores  spend 
their  vacations  amid  ideal  sur- 
roundings ;  scores  of  classes  conduct- 
ed thru  our  Women's  League  for  mu- 
tual improvement  in  things  musical, 
domestic,  literary,  social,  health  of 
body  and  mind;  a  beneficial  associa- 
tion; a  building  and  loan  society; 
savings  clubs;  a  pension  fund; 
closes  for  the  study  of  finance  and 
development  of  the  young  men  of  the 
)usiness  ;  helpful  lectures,  frequently 
given,  with  the  best  motion  and 
stereopticon  pictures;  a  business 
club  composed  of  the  leaders  in  the 
business. 

The  health  of  the  employees  is 
looked  after  by  a  corps  of  physicians 
and  nurses,  with  a  well  equipped 
hospital,  to  facilitate  their  efforts;  a 
dentist  is  in  attendance  to  care  for 
the  teeth  of  our  people,  also  a  chi- 
ropodist for  those  whose  duties  com- 
pel them  to  be  on  their  feet  more  or 
less ;  last  summer  the  store  intro- 
duced the  full  Saturday  holiday,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  two  weeks' 
vacation,  giving  its  employees  an 
opportunity  to  leave  the  city  Friday 
night  and  not  return  until  Monday 
morning — two  full  days  of  rest  and 
recreation. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
the  business  owes  more  to  its  em- 
ployees than  the  mere  opportunity  oT 
making  a  living. 

EDUCATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

BY   F.   C.  HENDERSCHOTT 

K01'M)I:K     ok     TllK     NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF 
COKl-ORATION     SCHOOLS 

THE  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools,  which 
now  embraces  eighty-two  cor- 
porations and  includes  forty-eight 
different  branches  of  industry,  recog- 
nizes that  if  American  industries  are 
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n  Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

Increase  your  efficiency  by  having  a 
,  mstant   ■siijjply  of  fresh  air  in   nffice 


Pit.aprdfor 


"UNO^uR 

T- 
w  ■ 

of 

s. 

irr 

S./. 

w  ■: 

M 

No- Draft  VtntiUtor  Co 

AFT  VENTILATOR 

n  wind'jw 

;    roi»prr. 

■  lit  extensr.  rly. 

n  Library,  etc. 

;_.      .  Size  2  fits  any 

i)  on  receipt  of  price. 

IREE.      Reference: 

.S34  Union  Trust  Bid?..  Balto  .  Md 

ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.   Jackson    Connpany 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


to  extend  their  foreign  commerce, 
and,  in  many  lines,  if  they  are  to 
hold  and  increase  their  domestic 
business,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  train  their'  employees  better. 
Public  utility  corporations  are  more 
often  attacked  by  the  public  because 
of  poor  service  than  on  account  of 
excessive  rates.  Many  industrial  in- 
stitutions with  excellent  manufactur- 
ing facilities  have  failed  because  of 
poorly  developed  sales  organizations; 
the  most  highly  trained  sales  force 
cannot  attain  a  permanent  success 
without  skill  in  the  manufacturing 
departments. 

Efficiency  is  a  vague,  indefinite 
word.  Any  one  can  proclaim  himself 
an  efficiency  engineer  and  perhaps 
succeed  in  fooling  business  men  into 
the  belief  that  he  can  be  helpful  to 
them,  but  no  one  questions  that  real 
individual  efficiency  is  the  result  of 
a  broad  education  and  careful  train- 
ing. Our  association  does  not  believe 
in  schooling  the  employee  merely  on 
the  work  which  he  is  to  do.  We  stand 
for  a  broad  cultural  education — for 
the  complete  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  association  has  three  major 
objects — to  develop  the  efficiency  of 
the  individual  employee,  to  increase 
efficiency  in  industry,  to  have  the 
courses  in  established  educational  in- 
stitutions modified  to  meet  more  fully 
the  needs  of  industry. 

In  perfecting  plans  for  our  work 
it  is  apparent  that  effort  must  be 
made  to  secure  some  additional  legis- 
lation. According  to  figures  given  out 
by  the  Government  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation C Reports  of  1912)  only  about 
four  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  have  re- 
ceived high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent  and  but  slightly  in  excess 
of  two  per  cent  have  received  any 
academic  training.  Our  association  is 
most  interested  in  the  ninety-six  per 
cent  who  leave  our  educational  insti- 
tutions and  go  into  industry  with  no 
better  preparation  than  a  common 
school  education.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  ninety-.six  per  cent  do  not  grad- 
uate from  the  common  schools,  many 
going  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
only,  and  a  goodly  proportion  havp 
practically  no  education  at  all.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  our  associatif)n  to 
cooperate  with  the  public  .schools  and 
to  duplicate  their  work  only  when  ab- 
solutely neces.sary,  Mo.st  of  the  train- 
ing given  if)  the  (•orr)orMtion  school 
is  special  or  post-graduate  work. 

Our  a.s.sociation  carrie.s  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  direct  supervision 
of  an  executive  committoe.  f>)mmit- 
tees  have  been  api)r)inted  on  trach;  ap- 
prenticeship schools,  special  appren- 
ticeship .schools,  accounting  and  office 


For  Critical 
Smokers 


If  you  are  as  hard  to 
please  as  I  am,  in  this 

matter  of  cigars,  I  believe  my 
private  "J.  R.  W."  Havana 
brand  will  delight  you. 

For  many  years  I  have  had 
these  cigars  made  to  order, 
with  my  own  monogram  band. 
The  leaf  comes  from  a  moun- 
tainous district  in  Cuba.  It 
is  especially  selected  .for  me 
by  a  man  who  resides  there — 
a  connoisseur  in  tobaccos. 

And  though  I  have  smoked 
for  40  years,  I  have  yet  to  find 
another  Havana  cigar  of  so 
mild  and  exquisite  a  flavor 
and  aroma. 

I  Want  Your  Opinion 

I  believe  tliere  are  legions  of 
smokers  who  are  seeking  just 
such  ,1  cigar — something  excep- 
tional, a  rare,  sweet  smoke — ■ 
not  too  heavy  and  strong. 

With  such  men  I  am  glad  to 
share  my  discovery.  For  I  know 
how  much  it  means  to  get  the 
very  cigar  one  craves.  It  may 
he  that  this  dainty  Havana  is 
just  what  you  have  been  seek- 
ing. Try  it.  I  will  send  them 
by  ParceliPost,  $5  per  hundred 
— $2.60    for   50 — charges   paid. 

Write  me  early  before  I  must 
limit  the  number  I  can  supply. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

If  you  will  send  me  10  cents 
— towards  shipping  expenses — 
I  will  mail  you  trial  cigars. 
Snioke  five  with  me — convince 
yourself.  The  price  is  $5  per 
lumdred,  $2.60  for  50  —  all 
charges  prepaid. 

Use  yonr  letterhead,  please — stating 
your  position— or  your  business  card, 
and  write  now  for  these  cigars. 
J.  ROGERS  WARNER 
924  Lockwcod  Bids..     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^^Ab  aH' 


U"' 


FRIENDSHIP   ROSES 


;t^^,i 


f'ivc  of  them  packrd  in  :i  mom  dainty  fashion  to  he  uivcn  and 
worn  as  a  lokm  of  [iiciid~hip.  It  is  the  most  charmini;  gilt 
ima;:inablc.  Must  he  srrn  to  he  (ully  appreciated;  with 
dainty  i:i'l  card.  $1.00  per  box.  Sati'^faciion  Uiiaranlced. 
Our  Year  Book  of  Thoughtful  Gifts  will  l>e  sent  upin 
rr(|iirsl.    It  will  solve  the  ^ift  problems  of    llic  wliolc  family. 

The  Pohlson  Gift  Shops,  Dept.  D.  N. 

Oesiiaeri,  Makers,  Distributori         Pawtucket,  R.  1. 


GET  THE  RIGHT  JOB 

,\ri-    you     thi"     rlulil     uw    for    tin-     rltiht     pi 7 

All'  you  iiiakliiK  K'""]  V  Aic  you  iidvinicliiK  V 
riolmlily  .Mill  iiri'  tiilHpliici-il.  If  ho,  t'll  (hi'  .|oh 
Hint  miiMh  yoii.  To  <|o  IhlH  you  iTiiiHt  Uixow 
\i)iir.<icll .  You  tiiuKt  know  your  liili'iils  I,  iiii« 
uliiit  to  (li'Vi'lop.  Do  tliU  iiikI  you  iiro  on  lln' 
roiid    to    .SI'(i('i:.S.S. 

W'l'  iiro  "liiMiitiii  clioinlHtH"  -wi-  aiiiil.v/.i'  imn. 
U'l'  loll  tlii'iii  wIhto  llii'y  iiro  woiik  iiiiil  wlioio 
llioy  iifo  dlrotiK.  Wo  miIvIhi-  iik  Io  vociitloMK. 
'I'lio  Hflciitlllo  coMiiuoiiHi'iiMo  Hliiily  of  lixllvlduiiN 
iwirl  thi'lr  I'liiinii'li'i'M  Ix  tho  IiiIomI  tiling  In  llio  In 
iliixfiliil  iukI  IiiimIiii'mh  woI'IiI.  I, of  uh  liolp  von 
I,,  IIimI  yonr  r.iil  lolf.  <;ol  llio  rliilit  .|oli.  Writ.' 
for     roll     (riirl  Iriiliir'H. 

New  York  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau 

Room   1001.  320  Fifth  Avcoue.  New  York  City 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Exclusive    Designs    in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet   Mailed   Upon   Request 

126    West   42d   Street 


]    New   York  City    [ 


A  Lasting,  Useful  Gift  for  Her 

This  handy   Wheel  Tray  saves  weary 

stc-i.s.     Tjkes  full  meal  to  tabic  ami  clears  it  in  one  trip. 
Serves  tea  on  the  porch  in  a  jiffy.     Ornament  il  as  well 
1-.  useful.      Two  oval  trays— heavy  steel— -:6  in.  anil  -8 
III.   Kul»t»erlireil  wheels.     A  dandy  Chnsunas  gift. 
>  0  in  white  enamel;  $1J  iu  t>lai:lc.      Booklet  free. 

WHEEL.  TKAY  CO.,         432  W.  61at  PI.,  Chicago 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed      in* 
formation    address 

23rd  Year         U.  of  C.(Div.  M) Chicago, III. 


HOME 
STUDY 


lAWBOOK 


rrospeniy  ana  rower 


Prosperity  and  Power  for  You 

LEARN 
/AT  HOME 

'  Become  a  Law 
and  sutcesa 
awaits  you— pow- 
er, dignity  and 
independence — 
$5,000  to  $10,000  yearly.  Hundreds  of  big  salary  positions 
now  open  with  big  firms.  You  can  master  Law— oursimpli- 
fied  method  trains  you  at  home  in  spare  time,  by  mail. 
Course  written  in  plain  language  by  greatest  profefsors. 
Endorsed  by  leijal  experts.  Oirmethod  like  that  used  in 
big  Universities.  DcKree  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Course 
prepares  you  to  pass  all  subjects  required  in  bar  examina- 
tions—we guarantee  to  cnaoh  you  free  until  successful. 
Complete  Law  Library  Furnished  if  you  enroll  now. 

I  Written  by  Dr. 
I  Frederick  B. 
'  Robinson,  Pro- 
ftssor  Public  Speaking  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Editor  Public  Speaking  Review,  Public  Lecturer  for 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  etc.  Greatest  course 
written  — preatest  optr  out— absolutely  FKEE  to  you. 
Write  quick  for  free  facts.    Everythinjr  sent  Free. 

LaSalle  Exteiuion  Univenity,        Dept.  F-352      Chicago,  IIL 


COMPLETE  COURSE  F  D  F  F 

IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  r  K  EL  IL 


I  BoydSyllabic System-written  w.th  °°  Vh  ^-  nn  'wo^d 
••iKJsitions"— no  ••ruled  lines- ■-po  shading  —no  word 
,i?^s  ■-no  "cold  notes.-   Speedy,  practical  system  that  can 

I  be' learned  in  30davs  of  home  study.  utn...o=  spare  t„,,^F« 
full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address*  ""  '*"'"",,,,„„",,, 
EJitK  SCHOOLS,  931Chieago  Opera  HuoseHlock,  Chicago, 111. 


WHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
ri:iemeni    in  stuffy  and  suoerheated   school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


they  can  live  out  o(  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business— tennis,  golf,  bo;iting,  gvmiuisium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Pii .  1)  .  i.I.  I>  (Obcr- 
lin,  Yale.  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamilton  Holl,  Trustee. 


Stuttering  and  Stammering 

Permanently  corrected,     l-rte  trial  wrri.     6  weeks'  course. 
Highly  endorsed  by   public    school   auihorilies.       14lh  year, 
lor  caialOi^  and  hec  inioinialion  address. 
THE  REED  SCHOOL,        397  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


FREE 


Rfa<l  our  80>pa^e  book  before  enrolling  for  any  law  course^ 
r  Tells  how  to  jiidife  the  claims  of  correspondence  schools, 
I  also  explains  the  Amerirnn  Hchoors  simple  new  methud  of 

home  law  instruction.  Prepared  by  56  of  America's  greatest 
I  le^alanthorities— 28  more  subjects  and  30  more  autliors  than 
I  any  other   correspondence   law    course.     13    volntne    I-iw 

l.ibrarv,  60  Tt-xt  Books,  and  36  Case  Books  furnished  free. 

Duti't  f.iil  to  investigate  bef  're  tnking  up  the  study  of  law. 

Send  postal  today  for  your  free  book. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  25 1 7,  Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago,  t.  S.  A. 


What  Clarkson 
Is  Doing  for  the 
Book  Buyer 


N  several  fiundred  thousand  Li- 
braries in  the  homes  of  people  in 
every  walk  of  life— from  the  day 
laborer  to  the  college  professor  and 
hi(j;h  government  official,  from  the  per- 
eona  who  buy  a  few  books  of  popular  fic- 
tion to  the  persons  who  pride  the  iiselves 
on  having  the  complete  works  of  all 
til'!  standard  authors  in  De  Luxe 
Editions  artistically  printed  and 
bound  almost  e'-ery  book  was 
bought  from  me.  WHY?  Because,  I 
have  no  agents  and  sell  you  just  the  books  you 
want— all  new— many  at  a  saving  of  from  50  to  90 
per  cent— you  examine  the  books  in  your  own  home  for 
live  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
them  at  my  expense— acd— owe  nie_nothing. 

^AlV/IPI  P"  I>I?ir^I7C  The  Eyes  of  the  World,  90c. 
•^■'^'''"^ *-■'-■  *^iVH_ll,3  Their  Yesterdays.  35c.  Wln- 
ningof  B.-irbara  W  orth^  .S5e.  Callineof  Dan  Matthews,  35c.  Shakes- 
peare, 40  vol.  full  lli-xible  Morocco,  largest  t.vpe  and  best  notes  of 
any  Shakespeare  pubti.sbed,  publisher's  price  $9G— my  price  $24. 
Library  of  Oratory,  15  vols  publisher's  price,  $15— my  price,  $4.76. 
Home  LiLrary,  8  vols,  cloth,  publisher's  price,  $4— my  price,  85c. 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  3-4  Morocco, 
publisher's  price,  $15— my  price,  98c.  Wild  Animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica, publiaher's  price,  $3— my  price,  45c-  F'opiilartlarden  Flowers, 
publisher's  price,  $3— my  price  65e.  Girdling  the  Globe  or  Journeys 
Around  tne  World,  over  6U0  pages  of  ever-changing  scenes  of 
interest,  publisher  s  price,  $2.BI>— my  price,  45c.  Orations,  Ad- 
dresses and  Club  Essays,  publisher's  price.  $1.50— my  price,  42c. 
Here  are  De  Luxe  Editions.  Morocco  bound,  elegant  paper,  many 
of  them  at  less  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar— Hugo  s  Complete 
Works.  $9  40.  Uipling,  $7.80.  Foe,  $4.90— and  all  standard  authors 
at  fiimilarly  low  prices. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalog 

My  new  catnlog,  eent  free  for  the  aakin?.  tells  you  how  to  save 
50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books.  Is  a  course  in 
literature,  givintf  riiiijonulities,  date  of  birth  and  death  of 
authors,  the  miho'-'s  hfe  and  starnlingr  in  literature,  etc.  Uun- 
dreda  of  Beta  and  tliuusands  of  Bin»;lo  volumea  listed. 
1  Bell  more  books  direct  to  the  booklover  — the  individual  reader 
—  the  rich  man  u  ho  insists  upon  his  dollar's  worth  —  the  man  who 
watches  hia  pennit^s— and  sell  ttiem  lor  less  money-than  any 
other  man  In  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh,  and  guaranteed 
to  c lease  you  — you  to  l»e  the  judfe.  I  do  not  iiuibhle.  and  would 
rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  booiia  returned  at  my  expense  tbau  to 
have  a  diaaatiutied  customer. 

David  ^.Cl&rlL&ontThe  Book  Broker 

1120  Clarkson  Building  Chicago.  Illinois 


work  schools,  and  advertising,  selliiijf 
and  distribution  schools. 

Ooii.siderahle  data  ha.s  already  been 
collcfted  along  the  line.s  of  the  work 
of  these  committees  and  is  available 
to  industry  thru  published  volumes 
of  proceedings  of  the  first  and  second 
annual  fonveiitions  of  our  associa- 
tion. During  the  coming  year  these 
committees  will  prepare  syllabi,  gen- 
eral in  character,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  basis  for  courses  by  corpora- 
tions desiring  to  undertake  educa- 
tional work  for  their  employees. 

Our  committee  on  safety,  hygiene 
and  cooperation  will  prepare  bibliog- 
raphy of  data  on  the  subjects  which 
it  is  considering.  This  committee  will 
give  special  consideration  to  safety 
work  and  methods  of  incorporating 
this  work  in  the  regular  instruction 
of  the  corporation  school. 

Our  committee  on  public  education 
will,  first,  conduct  an  investigation 
to  a.scertain  to  what  extent  indus- 
tries are  at  present  cooperating  with 
public  schools.  Second,  make  a  com- 
pilation of  the  experiences  of  in- 
dustrial corporations  which  have 
cooperated  with  the  public  schools. 
Third,  consider  in  what  additional 
ways  the  public  schools  and  indus- 
tries can  cooperate  to  advantage. 
Fourth,  give  special  attention  to  the 
collecting  of  data  as  to  those  gen- 
eral educational  courses  in  which  the 
experience  of  industry  has  shown  the 
public  schools  to  be  particularly 
weak  with  reference  to  fitting  per- 
sons to  enter  industrial  life.  Fifth, 
ascertain  to  what  extent  industries 
find  it  necessary  to  duplicate  the  ed- 
ucational work  of  the  public  schools 
and  make  investigations  in  several 
localities  to  ascertain  whether  the 
public  schools  are  willing  to  conduct 
the  needed  courses. 

This  committee  will  also  conduct 
research  work  to  ascertain  the  meth- 
ods of  so-called  "business  colleges," 
"commercial  institutions"  and  sim- 
ilar organizations  giving  courses  in 
shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
etc. 

Our  association  will  undertake  oth- 
er activities,  but  the  above  outline 
will  suffice  to  show  what  is  consid- 
ered of  greatest  importance  at  the 
moment  and  in  what  lines  we  are  di- 
recting our  attention. 

Ne^v  York  City 


^listless — "Why  have  you  put  two  h(>t 
wjitcr  bottles  iti  my  bed,  Bridget? 

I'l-idRet — Sure.  mum.  wan  of  thim  was 
hvikins'.  and  I  didn't  know  which,  so  1  put 
both  iu  to  make  sure. — Punch. 

r.and  leaders  have  a  notion  that  the 
people  want  to  hear  the  "Williaiu  TeU" 
overture  fretpumtly.  I  think  band  leaders 
are  as  badly  mistakiui  in  this  as  editors 
are  iu  the  notion  that  the  pet>ple  diMuaml 
something  about  .lane  Addaius  at  h\»st  oiue 
a  week. —  /•.'.   H'.  Jloicc'n  Monthlij. 


November  30,  1914 
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■•LET  US  HAVE  PEACE" 

The  Son? of  iges;  On  Earth  Peace.  Good  Will  Toward  Men 
h  beautiful  gift  picture,  by  Ethel  Wright.     Exclusive  in 

For  20  years  a  Hail-Mark  of  Good  Taste  In  Pictures 
Unsurpassed  for  Gifts 

At  Art  Stores,  or  sent  on  approval.     $1.00  to  JlOO.OO. 

Above  picture.  7x9.  il.S^:   10x12.  $2.50:  16x20.  $5.00. 

Illustrated  Ci.taloeue.  practically  a  Handbook  of 
American  Art,  S  nt  on  receipt  of  25  cents  "stamps 
accepted^ :  this  cost  deducted  trom  s-jbsequent  purchase  oi 
Prints.    Also  a  distinguished  ne'wr  series. 

Your  family  portraits  done  privately  from  daguer- 
reotypes, old  photographs,  tintypes,  etc.      Copyrighted  by 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON.         50  Harconrt  St..  BOSTON 

Boston  Sales'oon!  Pierce  Bidg..  ODPosite  Public  Library 
New  York  Salesroom:  Craftsman  Bidg.,  6  East  33th  St. 


CHRISXIVIAS     GIFTS 

are  sometimes  hard  to  select.  Why  not  solve 
the  problem  with  a  subscription  to  The  Inde- 
pendent, accompanied  by  our  handsome  Christ- 
mas  Card. 

FINE  WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  sale  of  all  sizes 
ami  priO'-s.  Thoy  arc  among  the  finest  in  the 
.State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soil  is  very  productive, 
.nnd  the  crops  are  always  sure,  as  the  rainfall  is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  fruit  and  vepre- 
tableg.  They  are  located  near  churches,  s<-hnols 
and  good  markets:  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
terms  are  part  cash  and  balance  In  five  .rears  at 
6  per  cent.  Intercirt.  Come  at  once  and  mal<e  your 
•election.  We  have  just  the  farm  you  are  looking 
for.  Hart  Luml>er  and  Cedar  Company,  Oconto, 
Wis. 


i 

iroi 


The  Best  Way 

Tfie    u«c;    of    the    I.MH\»»»- 
l  AL      COMMLMON      SKIcV- 

KK     ban     IncrcBued      the 

-"—'    Blt<-n<lanoc-     Bt    the     Lord's 

"  Clipper    In     thou  Man  dn      ot 

.         .  churehc-d.      It    will  do    MO    foi 

.-.}—  ,r-^_  your  eliurch.      Wend   for  llluntratcd 

'T       I   ■  ■  *•     pHe<*  INt. 

.^    I5bivit>i  41,  (.onnisioM  hebtice  co. 

.170«   (,h«lnutS(lrcet  I'hIUrtdphI' 


WANTED 


WANTFD ^    youne    woman    of    reflnemetit    a.s 

''"*^**'*^  tiiirn'ry  Koverne»«  or  niolher'M 
belfxT — a  Konthern  woman  preferred.  Must  have 
putlenee  and  'act  with  etillrlreri,  aide  to  mend  ami 
do  i.hiiii  Ri-wlne.  It<f<rirree((  rerjnlred  and  (flven. 
Mil-  v..  VAN  D.  KKU)KN.  VtH  Went  HeconrI  St.. 
U\\    'Ity,     I'a. 

C  H  AU  FTE  U  R 

Young  man,  single,  desires  position  as 
chauffeur  with  private  party.  Strictly  sober. 
Five  years'  expcrienre.  First  class  refer- 
ences.    Box  99,  Independent,  New  York. 


"    '-'•  •"•  rrr  rot;KTf>KTiif:  ij.siTK/; 

itbern    l>intrict  of   New   Vorl<. 

f„    ,',     „,,M,r    „f    fJVKW.VIAN 

tiKood,    (J.    .S. 

■  of   .N'rw  York 

/,   >i<)U    W«;dii»,/4<lay,   N'ovcnibcr   25th, 

'■r    r.f    Hie    roiirl,    at     ir.^o    a.    m.,    .Tt 

'  >i.,   and    alu'j 

■  ic,    N.    J.,  a>(- 

tinK    of    about 

n'-ry,   nffirf:   fiirni 

-'   for  the  nianiifat 

tur^  of  iir»»    eir,       l  ruti   l«;«ve»  a.^rr]  St.  at    lo..*-; 

A,    Vf,    and    I'^vrd  ('.hiim)irrn   St.  at    to.io   A.   M.. 

Kri»    k.    U. 

H.  W.    M,   f!Kr>WiV,  Rrcrivcr. 
Kf.Ai;,  ZAf-Kl.V  !•,<'■<<<■  «f. 
Alt'rfnfyn   I  <  r, 

U'     I  .    N'  w    Vorlr, 


WOMEN  WHO  PROGRESS 

An  innovation  in  Illinois  is  a  jury  of 
women  physicians  who  recently  served 
in  the  court  for  the  insane  at  the  deten- 
tion ho.spital  in  Chicago. 

A  brilliant  lawyer,  Mrs.  Annette  Ab- 
bott Adams,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  of  San 
Francisco  and  is  the  first  woman  to 
hold  such  a  position  in  the  United 
Scates. 

In  joining  the  ranks  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, Miss  Daisy  Ogden,  of  Daven- 
port, who  is  said  to  be  the  only  pas- 
senger agent  in  the  world,  has  opened 
up  a  new  field  for  women  for  which  she 
has  great  hopes. 

The  Women's  Tax  Resistance  League 
of  London  is  to  suspend  hostilities  dur- 
ing the  war.  "No  Vote,  No  Tax"  has 
been  a  costly  motto,  as  members  of  the 
league  have  sometimes  sacrificed  prop- 
erty rather  than  pay  taxes. 

Six  motor  ambulances  to  be  used  at 
the  front  have  been  presented  to  the 
British  Medical  Corps  from  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  War  Relief  Fund.  The 
original  plan  for  an  ambulance  ship  has 
for  the  time  being  been  dropt. 

Another  progressive  step  in  prison 
reform  is  the  plan  to  introduce  domestic 
science  classes,  sewing,  cooking  and 
general  housework  into  the  Illinois 
Women's  State  Prison,  the  work  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  matron,  Miss  Grace 
Fuller. 

Miss  Chadsey,  formerly  tenement- 
house  inspector  of  Cleveland,  became  so 
necessary  to  the  city  after  her  organ- 
ization of  sanitary  squads  that  a  spe- 
cial office,  that  of  head  of  the  bureau  of 
sanitation,  was  created  for  her.  The 
sanitary  police  have  the  same  powers 
that  the  ordinary  policeman  enjoys; 
their  unique  work  is  to  keep  Cleveland 
clean. 

Instead  of  opening  a  Red  Cross 
branch,  the  Suffrage  Association  01 
Hungary  has  bent  its  energies  toward 
establishing  an  employment  bureau  for 
women  left  without  means  of  support 
at  the  call  to  arms.  The  city  govern- 
ment of  Budapest  gave  the  bureau  it.s 
first  order,  which  called  for  500  street 
sweepers. 

Los  Angeles  clubwomen  have  filled  a 
vital  need  in  establishing  a  psycho- 
pathic parole  society  for  the  aid  of 
women  who  come  into  the  courts  as  in- 
sane. Thfi  study  of  the  prevention  of  in- 
sanity, the  cure  of  those  temporarily 
affected,  and  the  finding  of  homes  for 
tho.se  fit  to  be  discharged  on  parole  from 
hospitals  for  the  insane  are  but  a  few 
of  the  tremendously  important  things 
on  which  these  clubwomen  are  working. 

Women's  votes  have  been  money  in 
the  pockets  of  Chicago,  for  since  the; 
ballot  was  given  them  the  city  ha.s 
solved  the  problem  of  garbage  disposal 
and  wrung  from  it  a  monthly  profit  of 
V20()0  to  boot.  A  new  plant  has  bcon 
installefl  with  great  dryers  to  whicii 
the  gart)ag(;  is  fjrought  in  iron  boxes, 
which  do  away  with  the  old  evils  of  ex- 
posure; and  asifJe  from  the  incrf^ased 
heailh  iirtd  comfort  there  is  u  saving  of 
atK.ut  pUKX)  a  month. 


TRAVEL 


CUNARD  LINE, 


Peninsular  &  Oriental  S 
N.  Co.  frequent  sailini^s 
India,  China,  Philippines 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea 
land.  WinterTour«  in  India 
Round  World  Tours.  ForfuU 
information  apply 
21-24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


rSBcrmuaa 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Batliing'  ana  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels.  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Rtties 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN."  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric     fans,     wireless    telegraphy. 

Fastest,  neiwest  and  only  Steamer  landing- 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  ■without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBBIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOE  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 
Ticket  Agent. 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

IN  THE  PINES 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  stREET        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  sliort  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Staiions.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED    E.    JONES*       .        .        -        .         Proprietor 

SPA    SANATORIUM.    A.    I.    THAYEK,    M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA.    N.    Y. 

Rofinod,  lionicliico,  wi-II  o()iiippi'(i.  Six  miles 
fri)iii  New  Yiirk  State  Miiiri':il  Siiriiiss  Reserva- 
tion.     Large    additiuii    and    g-arage.      Booklets. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  trcattiKMit  of  Elderl.v  People  neediiifr  skilled 
are  anil  atleiitioLi:  'ilso  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  looation.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  olseuliere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.        Phone    106.    Easton,    Pa. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Hroadwaj'"  Cars   from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Ciass 

Rates 
Reasonable 

$2. .TO 
witli 
Ii;itli 

10  MlniiteK 

Walk  to  40 

Theatre* 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
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THE    NEW    BOOKS 


BUSINESS  ETHICS 

TtlE  lung  look  of  an  evolutionist, 
the  practical  seu:se  of  a  success- 
ful business  man  and  the  bruad 
sympathies  of  a  humanitarian  ideal- 
ist are  revealed  in  the  author  by 
the  lectures  gathered  under  the  title 
Trade  Murulu;  Their  Origin,  Growth 
itnd  Prui'lnce.  In  true  Spencerian 
fashion,  thu  in  a  very  readable  way, 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Page  traces  the  ev- 
(dution  of  human  conduct  from  our  re- 
mote ancestors  to  the  highly  complex 
mixture  of  customs  and  principles  found 
in  this  country  today.  It  is  the  conflict  of 
class  customs  with  the  needs  or  stand- 
ards of  the  larger  group,  as  well  as  the 
various  social  groups  which  gives  rise 
to  the  various  problems  of  business 
ethics.  Of  class  customs  not  thus  in 
harmony  with  the  welfare  of  the  largest 
group,  Mr.  Page  finds  many  examples 
in  the  doings  of  trade  unions;  by  im- 
plication also  in  the  customs  of  em- 
ploying groups. 

The  development  of  "quick  trading" 
on  narrow  margins  of  profit,  brought 
about  by  the  improvements  in  trans- 
portation and  communication,  is  grad- 
ually eliminating  those  business  men 
who  depended  for  their  success  upon  the 
ignorance  of  the  buyer,  upon  deceit,  etc. 
More  and  more  must  business  adopt  the 
highest  ethical  principles  prevailing  in 
society.  Mr.  Page  lays  down  five  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  of  these  new  trade 
morals.  The  business  man  must  deal 
with  those  of  a  lower  moral  develop- 
ment upon  his  own  plane  and  make  no 
concessions;  he  must  subordinate  im- 
mediate gain  to  prevailing  folk  customs 
and  humanitarian  considerations;  the 
interests  of  his  class  to  the  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole,  while  in  the  conflict 
of  classes  adjustment  must  be  made  by 
mutual  concessions  in  harmony  with 
social  welfare;  and  finally,  in  cases  of 
conflict  between  statutory  regulations 
and  pi-evailing  customs,  the  former 
must  give  way  while  men  protest  the 
unsuitable  statute,  but  in  the  confiict 
of  public  law  with  custom  it  is  the  law 
that  must  be  upheld.  Mr.  Page  does  not 
claim  that  all  business  is  conducted  on 
these  principles,  but  he  contends  only 
that  the  best  business,  and  in  the  long 
run  all  successful  business,  is  of  neces- 
sity conducted  in  a  manner  that  meets 
the  needs  of  society. 

The  Darwinian  concept  of  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  is  taken  as  an  ulti- 
mate truth  by  Mr.  Page,  tho  at  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  have  a  curious 
contempt  for  what  he  calls  "Progress," 
apparently  confusing  it  with  advance 
toward  greater  size  mei-ely.  He  also  as- 
sures us  that  "business  in  actual  prac- 
tise is  not  conducted  with  a  sole  eye  to 
gain,  but  in  general  with  due  regard  to 
social,  that  is  to  say,  moral,  conse- 
quences." We  wish  we  were  as  sure  of 
this  "due  regard  for  moral  conse- 
quences" as  the  author  is.  He  sees  in 
socialism  a  plan   to  eliminate  competi- 
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tion  from  life;  an  error  that  follows 
the  assumption  that  economic  competi- 
tion is  eternally  fundamental.  Eminent- 
ly well  wt)rtli  leading,  for  the  business 
man  no  less  than  the  student  of  sociol- 
ogy or  of  ethics,  while  in  it  the  reformer 
will   find  encouragement. 

Tiaile    yiuiuU,    liy    Edward    1).    I'age, 
Ntw   Haven  ;   Tlu-   Yale   I'lesB.   $1.50. 

SCIENTIFIC  SELLING 
The  catchwords  of  these  times  are 
efficiency  and  p.sychology;  every  man- 
ager of  men  or  corporation  aims  at  ef- 
ficiency, and  psychology  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  hundred  brandies  of  produc- 
tion. Now  there  is  the  science  of  selling. 
To  the  layman  the  human  equation  in 
making  a  sale  seems  the  important  con- 
sideration, but  Paul  II.  Neystrom  in 
his  book  on  Retail  Selling  and  Store 
Manage inetd  points  the  way  toward  sci- 
entific selling.  P'or  the  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  retail  sell- 
ing, this  book  is  pregnant  with  helpful 
suggestions. 

Half  the  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
salesman.  It  reveals  in  a  simple,  direct 
fashion  the  psychology  of  selling  and 
gives  invaluable  hints  to  the  man-on- 
the-road  whose  chief  business  is  to  con- 
vince the  buyer  that  he  wants  the  goods 
the  salesman  has  to  offer.  The  other 
part  of  the  book  helps  solve  many  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  retail  man- 
agers which  are  usually  mastered  alone 
by  efficiency  engineers.  With  the  aid  of 
numerous  plates  which  help  to  make 
clear  the  mooted  questions,  even  the 
casual  reader  gets  a  clear  view  of  the 
scope  and  possibilities  of  scientific  man- 
agement. Despite  the  technical  prob- 
lems treated,  the  interest  does  not  lag. 
William  Maxwell  in  Salesmanship 
gives  the  reactions  of  a  traveling  sales- 
man to  the  selling  business.  At  times 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  some  hard  things  to 
say  about  salesmen,  but  it  is  always  the 
loving  correction  of  a  man  who  loves  his 
profession.  There  is  little  talk  of  sci- 
ence in  this  book,  but  the  personality 
of  the  author  is  felt  on  every  page.  It 


BOOKS   OF  THE  WEEK 

Mothers  and  Children,  hy  Dorothy 
Canfietd  Fisher.  Applying  the  Mon- 
tes^sori  method  to  the  conduct  of  the 
home.  A  sympathetic  search  for  new 
ways  of  rearing  the  child  when  the 
old  creed  and  old  authority  has  broken 
down. 

Holt.  $1.25. 

The  Lower  Amazon,  by  Algot  Lange. 
Supplementing  In  the  Amazon  Jim- 
file,  and  a  most  readable  account  of 
the  new  explorations  and  discoveries 
iu  this  enormously  rich  but  little 
known    country.    Profusely   illustrated. 

Putnam.   $2. .'SO 

In  Defense  of  What  Might  Be.  by 
Edmond  Holmes.  An  arraignment  of 
"What  Is"  and  nregnant  with  glow- 
ing pos.sibilities  for  the  untrammeled 
soul  of  the  growing  child.  A  diaft  of 
fresh  .-di-  into  static  pedagogy. 

Dutton.    $1.50 


is  the  well-written  conclusions  of  a  man 
who  has  faced  the  problems  he  writes 
about  and  for  the  young  salesman  is  de- 
lighlful  and   prcdilable   leading. 

Successful  Selling,  by  E.  Leichter,  is 
shorter  than  either  of  the  other  books 
and  in  style  is  half  way  between  them. 
It  is  written  in  a  common-sense  manner 
and  is  a  keen  analysis  of  the  selling  art. 

Ilelait  Sellinu  and  Store  Muyiaiji'- 
tiifnt,  by  Paul  H.  Neystrom,  I'll. I). 
New  York:  D.  A|)|)leton  &  Co.  $1.50. 
Hultninunahip.  l>y  William  Maxwell. 
Ho.ston:  Houghton  Miilliii  Co.  $1. 
Suvcensjul  SelliH!/,  Iiy  10.  Leichler. 
New  York :  Funk  &  WaRrnalk  Co. 
fjO  cents. 

HOUSEHOLD    EFFICIENCY 

If,  in  these  days  of  financial  strin- 
gency, any  man  dares  to  contemplate 
building,  he  will  be  encouraged  by  The 
Hook  of  Little  Houses,  with  its  plans 
and  descriptions  of  attractive  homes 
that  have  been  built  for  $1500  to  $10,- 
000.  The  illustrations  are  delightful, 
tho  an  economical  combination  mis- 
places some  of  them  in  a  most  confus- 
ing way,  and  the  concise  list  of  do's  and 
don'ts,  together  with  the  sleeping  porch 
suggestions,  are  important  for  the  prac- 
tical homebuilder. 

To  be  truly  up-to-date  the  new  house 
must  be  electrically  run,  and  Maud 
Lancaster  in  Electrical  Cooking,  Heat- 
ing and  Cleaning  leads  one  thru  the 
mazes  of  practical  electricity  for  the 
household,  giving  an  invaluable  catalog 
of  usable  devices  and  the  probable  cost 
of  operation,  tho  her  data  were  col- 
lected in  England  where  the  expense  of 
electricity  is  slight. 

The  bane  of  modernity  to  some  home- 
makers  is  the  inevitable  family  budget. 
Thirmuthis  A.  Brookman  condenses 
much  useful  information  into  his  little 
book.  Family  Expense  Account,  not 
only  on  the  proportionate  expenditure 
of  income,  but  on  its  investment,  in  fol- 
lowing the  financial  history  of  a  Cali- 
fornian  family  from  1901-1914,  with  a 
series  of  tabulated  yearly  accounts. 

"The  increased  cost  of  living  makes 
especially  desirable  a  study  of  food 
values  and  the  cost  of  food"  says  the 
preface  to  A  Study  of  Foods,  by  Ruih 
A.  Wardall  and  Edna  Noble  White.  The 
principles  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  food  are  presented  in  a  concise,  sim- 
ple manner.  The  book  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  a  text-book,  with  practical 
laboratory  exercizes,  but  contains  ma- 
terial quite  available  for  those  outside 
the  classroom. 

The  Book  of  Little  Housfs.  Mac- 
millan  Co.  50  cents. 
Electrical  Cooking,  Heating  and 
Cleaning,  by  Maud  Lancaster.  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Co.  $1.50 
Family  Expense  .Account,  by  Thir- 
muthis A.  Pi-ookman.  D.  C.  Hoath 
&    Co. 

.-I  Study  of  Foods,  by  Ruth  A.  War- 
dall and  Edna  NobW  White.  Oinn 
&  Co. 

HOW  TO   SUCCEED 

In  Concentration,  the  Secret  of  Suc- 
cess, Julia  Seton  Soars  sets  forth  a 
formula  for  acquiring  success  which  is 
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summed  up  in  three  words — Breath, 
Concentration  and  Silence.  The  basis 
of  the  formula  is  "correct  breathinj?." 
After  mastering:  "the  breath"  the  stu- 
dent drops  the  physical  exercize,  taking 
simply  the  thought,  projecting  the  im- 
age of  the  thing  desired  and  passing 
directly  into  "the  silence."  When  you 
can  hear  j'our  own  heart  beat,  you  are 
r^.wake  in  the  supraconsciousness  of 
your  own  mind.  Then  you  are  ready  to 
create.  As  a  clue  toward  the  begnning 
of  self  realization  the  book  will  be  most 
useful. 

Clode.  50  cents. 
SOUTH   SEA   ISLANDS 

The  latest  volume  in  the  big  crop  of 
Stevenson  aftermath  is  The  Cruise  of 
the  Janet  Nicliol  from  the  diary  of  IMrs. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Written  with- 
out pretense  of  literary  art,  this  pic- 
ture of  life  in  the  tropical  islands  is 
far  from  attractive.  The  disease,  filth, 
vice  and  degradation  here  casually  re- 
vealed is  very  different  from  the  rose- 
ate view  we  get  from  the  pages  of  ^lel- 
ville,  Pierre  Loti  or  Stoddard.  The  p?io- 
tographs  taken  by  the  party  reinforce 
this  realistic  impression.  The  present 
war  adds  to  the  interest  of  certain 
pages;  the  glimpse  of  Upolu,  Steven- 
son's home,  recently  captured  by  the 
New  Zealand  expedition,  and  the  visit, 
in  impromptu  full  dress,  to  the  German 
Commissioner's  residence,  on  Jaluit, 
now  taken  by  the  Japanese. 

Scribner.  $1.75. 
OlfLy  A  GHOST  AT  BEST 

In  Anne  Faversham,  the  latest  of  the 
paradoxical  novels  of  J.  C.  Snaith,  the 
author  has  tried  to  recreate  no  less  a 
.superman  than  William  Shakespeare. 
Above  the  lines  constantly  hovers  the 
wraith  of  the  poet  with  a  seeming, 
'Did  I  so?  Was  I  thus?"  upon  his  im- 
mortal lips.  For  Mr.  Snaith's  Shake- 
speare is  flaccid.  The  author  tells  us 
what  his  hero  is,  but  to  show  us  he 
utterly  fails.  Masefield,  by  bare  possi- 
bility, might  give  us  a  Shakespeare  out 
of  the  plays  and  render  him  real  as  he 
is  in  and  behind  them,  but  that  is  a 
ta:-;k  that  Mr.  Snaith  is  scarcely  equal 
to.  The  plot  is  excellent,  the  expression 
meager. 

Appleton.   $1.35. 

KIPI.ISO  FOR  THE  TTNINITIATED 

Kipling  now  has  reached  the  Brown- 
ing stage  and  all  his  allusions  must  be 
interpreted,  which  is  the  reason  for  A 
/larifJhook  to  the  Poetry  of  lindyard 
Kipling,  by  Ralph  Durand.  If  anybody 
is  dJKpoHed  to  be  skeptical  of  the  useful- 
r.ey.H  of  .«uch  a  commentary  ask  him  to 
point  out  the  three  punning  personal- 
ities in  the  line  "The  be/.ant  is  hard,  ay, 
.'•nd  bla'k,"  or  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  "the  tilU-d  wain,"  "the  facts  of  Khat- 
mandhu,"  "from  Kaf  to  Kaf,"  "Her 
that  fell  at  Simon's  Town"  and  "chronic 
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nOSTOYEVaKY   IK  rWOLISH 

P'or  the  first  time,  in  this  series  of 
translations  the  Knglish  reader  is  en- 
abled to  b*Tome  a'')uainted  with  the 
romplfctft  works  of  Vynilnr  Dostoyevsky, 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Russian 
literature.  Crime  and  Piininhmenl  is 
more  familiar  Ui  us  than  thf  others;  as 


BIG  NAMES- BIG  BOOKS 


IRVIN  S.      EUROPE  REVISED.  Cuibs  si.rcwdes,, 

T^Tr~~^^"^  mclluuist,  must  rcjllickin;;  liumor,  with  a  stiikiiiu 
COBB  picture  t>t  what  Europe  really  is,  with  awe  and  srii- 

•~~~^~"  timcnt  lau'jlicd  out  of  court,  and  Incisive  undcr- 

staiKlini:  entliroiied 

Merry  drawings  by  JohoT.  McCutcheoo,  12mo,  Net  $1.50 


JAMES 
MONT- 
GOMERY 
FLAGG 


MRS. 


THE  WELL-KNOWNS.  Brilham  and 
interpreting  portraits,  cle\cr  caricature,  lively 
comment.  A  Hall  of  Fame  which  is  an  alcove 
of  deliyht.  Here  are  fifty-eicht  most  interestin;j: 
friendly  personatres  from  President  Wilson  to 
Caruso  and  from  .Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  Charles  Dana 
Gibson — all  drawn  from  life  in  Flasg's  inimitable 
"ityle. 
Qaarto,  Net  $2.50.      Special  limited  edition.  Net  $15.00 


CHARLES    STEWART    PARNELL 

The  passionate  secret  romance  of  Ireland's  un- 
PARNELL  crowned  kin;,',  lioneslly  told  by  a  woman  who  has 
^^^^^^^^"^  loved  and  suffered,  and  seen  the  astonishinsr  in- 
( Katharine  side  of  British  politics,  the  ways  of  Gladstone,  the 
O'Shca)  longing  of  Ireland.    "  Most  widely  discussed  book 

of  the  moment." — Boston  Transcript. 

Eighteen  illnstrationi,  two  vols.,  octaTO,  Net  $5.00 


GEORGE  A. 
BIRMINGHAM 


FROM  DUBLIN  to  CHICAGO 

The  most  Knalne  of  Irish  humorists  and 
novelists,  author  of  GEXER.AL  JOH.X 
^^■^■^"■^^^■^■^■■~""~  REG.AN,  has  widely  toured  .America, 
and  tells  frankly  but  aEfectionately  what  lie  thinks 
of  us — Pullmans  and  batli-tubs  and  feminism  and 
Irish-.American  politics,  and  the  rest. 
Octavo.  Net  $1.50 

WILLIAM  C,     THE  FOREST  RING.   The  wonder  days 

1 1  1  ^  "^  '''^  Golden   .Age,    its  gay  whimsies  and 

DE    MILLE  charm,   are  in  this  fairy  story   for  childien, 

'"  by  the  famous  author  of  STROXGHE.ART. 

The  lessons  of  the  woodland  and  the  shy  com- 
radeship of  animals  are  presented  in  an  allurini: 
fantasy.  The  book  itself  is  exquisite  with  deco- 
rations, end-papers  and  plates  in  color  by  Harold 
Sicliel. 


Qnarto. 


Net  $2.00 


SINGER 


DANIEL  J.  BIG  GAME  FIELDS  OF  AMERICA 

North  and  South,  riie  perfect  Christmas 
book  for  the  outdoor  man — the  joyful  freedom, 
the  thrills,  the  humor  and  the  scenic  beauty  of 
trails  from  South  America  to  Alaska,  with  close- 
hand  observations  of  big  game. 
Many  pbotographs,  and  color  illuttrationi  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Ball.     Octavo.  Net  $2.25 


FICTION  WITH 
HOLIDAY  CHARM 

RALPH  CONNOR 

THE   PATROL  OF  THE  SUN 

DANCE  TRAIL.  O.niu.r's  bu-;;eM. 
br.iicst  book.  .\  pa»ate  Indian  uprisjnir. 
ihc  nii.'lity  darinpof  a  scout  o(  the  Norili 
West  .\|Qunti:d.  the  freedom  of  tlic  tiills. 
and  a  love  siory  clean  and  lender. 
Decoralrd  jacket  and  cnd-papen,  I3i30.  Net  $1.25 


MARIE  CORELLI 

INNOCENT:     Her  Fancy  and 

His  Fact.  Since  THEI.M.X  tl.er.- 
has  been  no  better  love-story  than 
this,  in  which  Miss  Corclli  lias  lavished 
upon  the  c\quisitc  figure  of  llie  dream- 
ini."  Kirl.  "Innocent,"  all  her  love,  all  her 
power  of  drama. 
Decorated  JicUet.  l2ino.  Net  $1.33 

GILBERT  PARKER 

YOU    NEVER    KNOW    YOUR 

LUCK.  With  all  the  slrencth  of  THE 
J^IGHT  OK  \V  AY.  here  clows  forth  a 
new  tenderness,  in  the  picture  of  sweet 
Kitty  Tynan,  with  her  Gaelic  wit.  her 
secret  fancies,  her  sturdy  pioneer  pluck, 
her  callant  rides  througfi  the  golden 
wheatlands. 
lUoitratioiu,  end-papen  and  jacket  in  color. 

IZmo.  Neltl.2S 

BARONESS  ORCZY 

THE  LAUGHING  CAVALIER. 

The  story  of  the  perfect  hero  o!  romance 
—the  ancestor  of  THE  SCARLET  FIM 
PERNEL— his  hard  fit'lujng.  and  the 
whimsical,  thrilling  tliinys  that  hap- 
pened when  he  met  the  beautiful  Gilda. 
Decorated  jacket.  12mo,  Net  SI.3S 

SAMUEL  G.  BLYTHE 

THE  FAKERS.  Too  lon>j  has  poli- 
tics—that hotbed  of  humor  and  drama, 
human  nature  and  cynical  foolin-j  of  the 
pee-pul — been  made  into  strained  fiction. 
Si  111  Blytlie  knows  politicians  as  does  no 
other  man.  and  he  uses  .politics  in  a 
novel  that  holds,  amuses,  startles. 

l2ao.  Net  $1.35 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  WREXE. 

Noble  ill  execution,  spacious  in  theme, 
this  is  the  most  siiznihrant  book  by  the 
author  of  FORTITUDE  and  it  makes 
Mvid  the  struKK'lo  of  the  risinc  demo 
cracy.  IZmo,  Net  $1.40 


Sixty-four  Page,  Handsomely  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue,  a  Suggestion  for  Gifts  and  a  Delight 

for  the  Eye,  Sent  Free  on  Request. 


At  All  Booksellers' 
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ANOTHER    ILLUSTRATION 

KING  JAMES  VERSION  Heb.  11:12        AMERICAN  STANDARD  VERSION 

Xow  faith   is  the  stilistaiic"  of  things    I       Now  fiiitli  is  iissiirtint^e  of  things  hoped 
}k)[)c<I  for,  the  fvidciicf  of  things  not  seen.    |  for,  ii  fimvictiou  of  things  not  seen. 


THE  AMERICAN 


Edited  by  the 
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I  TJCfH, 

36  centa  to  tOO. 


STANDARD   BIBLE 

JH  thf  Hurrif!  olfl   Hihlc   tli.-it  we  )i;iv<!  alway.s  u.scil,  hut  it  gives  tlii"  exact  meaning  of  tho 
iii.spired  wrifors  in  tlio  luiigii:ige  of  tod;iy  instead  of  that,  tiserl   three  htindred  years  ago, 

"It  Im  by  tar  and  avray  the  hc»t  trann/ntlon  that 
wo  have  had."    Rev.  C.  Campbell  Mornan. 

lu   ■iiri  mill  II  I    i/iiiir  lindkuillir  fur  llic  Ainiriidn  ,Stiirntiiril.  or  iirtti-  for  I'rif  Jiooklrt  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,      38 J U  Fourth  Avm.  (Cor.  27th  St  )  Mow  York 
i'ut.lishers  for  the  American  Revisioo  Committee — Bible  Publishers  for  over  Fifty  Years 


THE  IDEAL  GIFT— Beautiful,  Serviceable,  Cheap — is 

THE  POCKET  NATURE  LIBRARY 

Stiitnblc  for  ;i<1ii1|r  ;in<l  rliil'lrcn.  More  tlian  700  color  pliifrs  ol 
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circiil.'ir   to-(l;iy. 
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Longmans' 
New  Books 


Ejcperinnentii  in  Industrial 
Organization 

by    Edward    Cadbury.       With    a    Preface    by 
W.  J.   A^mti,  I'li.K.    VVilU  FoUiiig  Table. 

'Sl.OU     lltft. 

A  very  J  r/eniarkable  itory,  and  any  who 
are  at  all  lutercslecl  in  factory  management 
will    do    well    to    study    it." — JuMriiiil   of    Com- 


Factory  Administration   and 
Accounts 

A  Book  of  Reference   with  Tablet  and  Speci- 

men   Form*,   for   Mananer*,    Engineers    and 

Accountant*. 

Ity     Edward    T.    Elbourne,     formerly   Works 

.\i  LiHinlaiit     to     V  ickcrs.     Sons     jii     Maxim. 

VV  ith    ciiiiiriljiitions    on    the    (ieneral    I'rul)- 

leiii  i)t   Industrial  Work*  De^isn  by  Andrew 

Home-Morton.     I  oii-.iihuig      F.ii)iiii<.-cr      .^ml 

Imlii^triil    W  iirk-.    Ueiiyner;    ;iiul    Financial 

Accounts     hy   John  Maughfling.    Secretary 

to  Jiiliii    1.    riunii>ciott   \  (\>.,  Ltd.     Royal 

8vo.     $7.50  net. 

"This  book  appears  to  be  very  compre- 
hensive in  the  work  it  covers  and  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
financial  transactions.  The  last  section  is  of 
special  interest  to  office  nianagers  as  it  covers 
very  generally  the  small  accounts  that  are 
usually  of  great  importance." — Jotirnal  of 
the    Efficiency    Society. 


Malingering  and  Feigned 
Sickness 

By    Sir  John  Collie.  M.O..  J.P.    8yo.     $3.00 

net. 

.  .  .  '"It  is  the  best  book  in  the  field  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  use  in  helping  us 
Americans  to  be  on  our  guard  against  abuses 
in  our  own  new  and  comparatively  untrieii 
systems   of    sickness    insurance." — The    Grerit 


AMERICAN  CITIZEN  SERIES 
Edited  by  Albert  Bushaell  Hart 

Principles  of  Economics 

With  Special  Reference  to  American 
Conditions 

By     Edwin     R.    A.    Seligman.    LL.D.,      Mc- 

Vickar  Professor  of  l\)litical  Economy, 
Cokinihia  University.  SLrtli  Edition,  re- 
vised and  rezvritten.  With  33  maps  and 
diagrams.      8vo.      $-^.50. 


Monksbridge :  A  Novel 

By  John  Ayscough.    Crown   8vo.     $1.35   net. 

A  new  story  liy  the  autlior  of  "Grace- 
church,"  cliaracterized  by  the  same  brilliant 
character  sketcl-.es.  It  is  a  tale  of  modern 
life  in  a   Welsh   town. 

"This  is  a  quiet  -delineation  of  English 
rural  scenes  and  the  life  of  gentlefolk  infused 
with  a  rare  humor.  .  .  .  The  characteriza- 
tions are  admirable."    .    .    . — Nation. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  St.,  New  York 


FREE 


Christmas  Book 

with  a  single  subscription  to 
"Good  Health"  —  the  maga- 
zine that  t°iches  you  how  to  get  well,  and  keep 
well  without  drugs.  Not  dry  and  technical,  but 
intensely  intere.sting  and  easy  to  understand. 
Write  today  for  particulars  of  this  FREE  Christ- 
mas  Book    Offer.      Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

311    West   Main    Street,    Battle  Creek,   Michigan, 


•T  CTIIT  T  TKRINO  and  BTAnnERINQ  cared  at 
01  "O  I  U  I  ~  I  ~  honif).  iii8t  riicti\'e  hooklet  tree 
Walter  McIxianeJl.  63S'^in<lsurxl>it:.Wash:ii|^un,D.O. 


a  play  as  well  &^  a  nuvel  its  celebrated 
"third  detjree"  scene  has  bL-eii  put  upon 
the  stage.  In  fact  it  was  Du.stoyev.sky 
who  set  the  fashion  for  criminal  p.sy- 
cholojry  that  is  still  the  ra^e  in  the  field 
(if  tictioii  fifty  years  after. 

Mucniillun.   $l.5(i. 

THE    FATUITY    OF    LOVE 

A  farcical  story  of  a  youn}?  English- 
man who,  after  an  erroneous  diaj'iiosis, 
is  told  that  he  has  but  six  months  to 
live,  as  per  Locke's  Siinuii  the  Jester,  i.s 
The  Cull)  and  Fetitire  Cliiueihomte,  by 
Anne  Warner.  There  follows  a  series  of 
escapades  on  the  part  of  Lhe  youn(»"  man, 
who  tries  to  disillusionize  a  j^irl  who 
persists  in  remaininpf  madly  in  lov« 
with  him. 

Little,   Brown.  $1. 

UNDER  THE  BLACK  FLAG 

A  fascinatinj^  historical  sketch  of 
piracy  from  the  days  of  CJreek  and  Ro- 
man triremes  and  p^alleys  to  modern 
steamers  in  China  and  Malaysia  is  The 
Roinunee  of  Piiacij,  by  E.  K.  Chatter- 
ton.  A  chapter  each  is  devoted  to  such 
old  favorites  as  Morgan,  Blackbeard 
and  Kidd,  and  the  style  thruout  is 
thoroly  interestinj?.  The  book  of  course 
makes  its  special  appeal  to  younger 
readers. 

J.   H.   Lippincott.  $1.50. 
THE  DAYS  OF  COLUMBUS 

Dr.  James  J.  V/alsh,  with  whose 
writings  the  readers  of  The  Independent 
are  more  familiar  than  they  know  has 
written  a  eulog:y  of  The  Century  of 
Columbiis  as  he  formerly  did  of  The 
Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries.  It  is 
a  one-sided  picture,  of  course,  but  all 
the  more  valuable  on  that  account  since 
it  presents  a  side  that  is  commonly 
overlooked,  the  scientific,  artistic,  po- 
litical, literary  and  social  achievements 
of  the  age.  For  instance,  the  chapters  on 
feminine  education  and  accomplish- 
ments will  be  enlightening  to  many 
readers. 

Catholic   Press,   New   York.  $3.50. 
SIKHS    AND    SIKHISM 

The  Sikhs  (the  word  might  be  spelled 
Seeks)  have  not  yet  been  reported  prom- 
inently on  the  battle  line  in  France,  but 
from  their  history  and  somewhat  fatal- 
istic beliefs  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  serve  England  well.  The  rea- 
son of  their  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
together  with  extracts  from  their  sa- 
cred books  is  clearly  set  forth  in  The 
Religion  of  the  Sikhs  by  Dorothy  Field. 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  Wisdom  of 
the  East  Series,  a  series  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  bring  Eastern  and  Western 
thought  nearer  together  by  proving 
that  after  all  "they  are  not  so  far  asun- 
der. 

Dutton.  70  cents. 
OUR  ENEMIES,    THE   GERMS 

Few  works  are  more  thoro  and  au- 
thoritative than  Infection  and  Resist- 
ance, by  Hans  Zinnser,  who  is  Profes- 
sor of  Bacteriology  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia. 
Tho  intended  primarily  for  medical  stu- 
dents the  lay  reader  who  is  not  scared 
by  strange  words  will  be  able  to  get 
from  it  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
markable discoveries  in  this  new  field 
of  medical  science.  The  Ehrlich  theory 


$1.50  poitpnid 


Solve  perplexity 
in  the  ethical 
conduct  of  big 
business. 

READ 

Trade  Morals 


By 

EDWARD  D.  Page 

YALE    UNIVERSrrY     PRESS 
New  Haven  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL 
OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  Albion  W.  Small 
in  co-operation  with  the  officers  of 
The   American  Sociolosical  Society 

To  know  the  facts  about  our  social  organ- 
ization is  to  be  equipped  to  deal  with  it  in- 
lelligenliy  and  efficiently. 

For  twenty  years  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology  has  been  publishing 
contributions  of  fundamental  importance  to 
society.  They  cover  the  field  of  social 
science,  are  written  by  leading  investigators, 
and  are  wholly  without  partisan  bias. 

Vital  and  interesting,  and  free  from  tech- 
nicalities, the  Journal  will  keep  you  in  touch 
with  the  world  of  social  thought  and  investi- 
gation. 

The  American  Journal  ol  Sociology 

$2.00  a  year;   issued  bimonthly 
Foreign  postage.   43c.;  Canadian  postage  25c. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


EVERY  MARRIED  COUPLE 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD    OWN 

this  coniplftc  informative  book 

"THE  SCIENCE  OF 
A  NEW  LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  (ore- 
most  luetlical  and  lel-g  ous  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S,  Uniokls  the  se- 
crets of  married  happiness  so  often 
revealed  too  late  I  No  book  like  it  to  be 
had  at  the  pi  ice.  We  can  only  give  a 
few  ol  the  chapter  subj»'cts  here  as  this 
book  is  not  meaac  lor  children,  t,  Agents 
wanted.) 

Ma  riage  and  Us  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Mairy.  Law  ot  Cl^oice. 
Love  Anah  st  d.  Quahtirs  One  S^  oiild 
Av  id  in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Ke- 
production.  Aniativeneas.  Con^iueuce. 
Children.     Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Contine- 
mrnt.  Nursing.  How  a  Happy  Mar- 
ried Li*e  Is  Secured, 

l)e  criptive  circular  giving  full  and 
coivplete    table     of     contents    uiaile^l 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price 
is$3.00.  Inortler 
to  introduce  this 
work  into  as  many 
ruiah!>orhoods  as 
possible  we  will,  for 
a  limited  time,  send 
one copy  onlv  toany 
reader  of  thisMa^a- 
zine,  post  Pit  I  >i  upon 
ft.ftpt  oJ'S2.00. 


FRHU. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co. 


65  Rose  Street. 
New    York  City 


pbotopltiiiluriijlUit 

Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  th2  market.  Plots  ciitici.sed.  Short  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  .suitable  for  pliotopl.iys  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  inviied. 

^^f.\  ILttfinru  liliirraii 
57  Stockton  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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of  side   chains   and   antitoxin    is   illus- 
trated •"■"   ingenious   colored    diagrams. 

Macmillan.  $3.50. 

PREHISTORIC  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

Woman  was  once  the  dominant  part- 
ner in  the  family  is  the  debated  thesis 
which  Mrs.  Gallichan,  under  the  pen 
name  of  J.  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley,  at- 
tempts to  prove  in  The  Age  of  Rlother- 
Power.  She  introduces  a  novel  theory  of 
the  rise  of  "mother-power,"  whiich  in- 
terprets accepted  facts  from  the  view- 
point of  the  modern  woman  as  well  as 
the  scientific  student.  The  book  has  been 
published  in  England  as  The  Position  of 
Woman  in  Primitive  Society. 

Dodd,    Mead.  81.50. 

GUIDES  TO  THE  FICTION  STOREHOUSE 

In  this  day  of  specialization  and 
classification  it  was  inevitable  that 
some  one  should  index  for  us  the  long 
and  familiar  list  of  Dickens'  charac- 
ters and  tell  us  just  where  each  is  to  be 
met.  This  guide  to  the  picture  gallery 
J.  W.  McSpadden  has  incorporated  in 
his  Synopses  of  Dickens's  Novels,  while 
performing  similar  services  for  the  stu- 
dent of  lovers  of  Scott  and  Shakespeare 
in  the  Waverley  Synopses  and  Shuh-e- 
spearian  Synopses. 

Crowell.   7.5  cents   each. 

WHAT   DIPLOMATS  ARE  FOR 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life, 
by  Lide  Hegermann-Lindencrone,  con- 
cern chiefly  the  varied  recollections 
from  1875  to  1912,  during  which  time 
the  writer's  husband  was  the  Danish 
Minister  to  Washington,  Rome,  Stock- 
holm, Paris  and  Berlin.  They  abound  in 
anecdotes  of  famou.s  folk  and  charm- 
fngly  describe  the  less  known  courts  of 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  The  Berlin 
chapter  with  its  amiable  picture  of  the 
German  court  and  the  Kaiser  will  have 
especial  interest  now. 

Harpers.  $2. 
AS  EX-AMBASSADOR  SPEAKS 

Of  the  .seven  essays  by  our  former 
Amba.ssador  to  Russia  and  to  Germany 
publi.shed  under  the  title,  EnsayH,  Polit- 
ical and  Historical,  by  Charlemagne 
Tower,  LL.D.,  those  concerned  with  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
with  America's  position  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration are  perhaps  the  best  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  timely. 

Lippincott.  $1.50. 
A   WEW  GRANT  BIOGRAPHY 

The  True  UlyKucH  S.  Grant,  by  Gen- 
eral Charles  King,  i.s  the  twelfth  volume 
publinhed  in  the  Hcries  of  True  Biog- 
raphies and  Ili.storic.s,  a  <U:in\\i-rl  nai- 
rative  of  a  life  alternately  placid  and 
«trenuou.^,  by  a  lover  of  the  traditionH 
of  old  W«'v,f,  I'oirit  and  a  nincere  admirer 
of  i'rf.HKicnt  Grant. 

Lippincott.  $2. 

THE  f;HARM  OF  THE  GARDEN 

The  y,'AT<U:T\  forit,»;.-it.H  that  have  hfiped 
Ut  TnikVc  Northampton  a  notably  beauti- 
ful VtVJTi  arc.  ih«!  thern*;  of  (U-orff^a  W. 
'^/able  in  The  Amateur  (iiirden.  Its  en- 
thuj^iafttic  defwiriptionn  and  attractivo 
plat./--.-,  would  ttfmpt  any  reader  hack  to 
th<'    J'lil. 

Mrrlhnor.   1 1.  BO. 


j  ''Weighs  only  7  IbsV 

|The  India-Paper  Edition  of 

Webster's  New 
International 

The    Merri am    Webster 


i  How  much  sucti  a  Christ-M 
i  mas  01  ft  will  be  enjoyed  /i 
I  It  will  be  treasured,  ad-% 
g  mired,  and  used.  i 
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New  Gazetteer,  having  nearly  30,000  Subjects. 
12,000  Biographical  Entries.      2,700  Pages. 
Engravings. 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to    use    The   Supreme 

Authority  in  tliis  newand  convenient  edition. 

A  deliylited  purchaser  writes:    "The  volume 

is  so  flexible,  so  portable,  so  agreeable, 

so  readable  that  looking   up  a  word  has 

lost  all  its  terror."    2/^  inches  of  shelf  room 

hold  this  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  • 

authentic  information. 

What  a  satisfaction  to 

ownthework  in  a  form 

so  light,  durable,  and 

readily    accessible ! 

400,000    Vocabu- 
lary Terms. 

Thousands  of  other 
References. 

Hundreds  of  NEW 

Words  not  given 

in    any    other 

dictionary. 

6,000  Illustrations. 

Colored  Plates  and 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page.     The  type  matter  it  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  IS-volume  encyclopedia. 

I.\'l>i.\I'AI'i:K    EDITION.      Only  li.ilf   as   thick,    only    half   as   heavy   as   the 
KeKular    Edition.      Printed  on  expensive,  Ihin,  strong,  oiiaqiic,  imported  India 


paper.      Size,   12M   x   g  H   x   2'A   i'nchts.      Weight,  only  7  ll)s. 

KKCUr.AR   EDITION.      Printed  on  strong    hook    paper    of    the    highest 
quality.     Size  i2>^  x  9^  x  5  inches.     Weight,   14 J^    lbs. 


More  Scholarly,   Accurate,  Convenient,  and  Authoritative  than 
any  other  Englith  Dictionary.       Critical    comparison  with    all 
other  dictionaries  i*  invited. 

WRITE  for  fpecimen  pages  of  both  India-Paper  and  Regular  Editions 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 


G.   S:    C. 
MERRIAM 
ro.,  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

Please  send  me  speci- 
mens of  tlie  NEW  DI- 
VIDED    PAGE,     Illus- 
trations,   India    and    Reg- 
ular  Papers,   etc. 


For  over  70  years  publishers  of  the  Cenaine-Webslcr 
Dictionaries. 


Xiiiiif 

/,/i/f,-.v.t , 

FRPP      a  useful  set  of   pocket   maps 
'^  ***-**-•      if  you  mention   Indepi  ikIciiI 
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A    STATELY,    SPACIOUS    SUMMER   HOME 

ON    LONG    ISLAND    SOUND 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  half  a  mile  from  where  Yale 
college  was  foundeiJ,  may  be  boui^iit  at  a  bargain.  It  is  in  an  exclusive 
colony  of  deliKhlful  people,  with  a  yacht  club  close  by,  tennis  and  (jolf 
links  almost  on  its  own  K^^unds,  with  perfect  automobile  roads  from 
the  door  to  Providence,  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  New  York, 
The  house  was  built  for  hospitality  and  substantial  comfort.  A  pillared 
portico  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  feiM  of  piazza.  Twelve  fireplaces — one 
of  ihcin  with  a  six  fofit  opciiiufj.  Steam  lie;it.  Sixteen  bedrooms.  Four 
tiled  b.iihrooms  and  two  others.  The  owner  will  auswer  questions  and 
show  pictures  if  desired.  Electric  liRht  plant,  K^taKe,  and  chauffeur's 
coltaKe.  For  a  family  with  younp;  people  there  never  was  a  better  op- 
portunity to  secure  at  a  very  moflerate  price  a  perfect  summer  home  liy 
liie  Hi'ii  .ide.      The  house  would  be  sold  wiili  furnilur<!  if  di'nircd.    Address 


INFORMATION 


119    WEST    40lh    STREET.    NEW    YORK 
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North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  tlie  constant 
tlmtuation  of  general  clas^ 
securities. 

I'^irni  Mortgages  secured  u|m)ii 
laiul,  the  prime  factor  of  llie 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
iJanUers  of  establisheil  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

My  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  l-'arm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  th^.- 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  B'j:ldin«.  SI  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Atainst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportatio  d 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able In  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  In  l'*42, 
was  prei-ttled  liy  a  stock  company  of  a  siiiiihir 
hiiiue.  The  lattei-  cuiupaiiy  was  llquidateil  mikI 
l.art  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100.(H">. 
u:i3  used,  with  consent  of  the  stocUhoUli  is.  l.y 
the  .\tlantic  Mntual  Insurance  Company  anil 
npald  with  a  honus  and  interest  at  the  expiia- 
tion  of  two  yeais. 
Inirins  its  existence  the  com- 
punv    has    insured    property 

to  the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

It.  (lived  ipieminius  thereon  to 

the   extent   of 282.298,420. sO 

Paid   losses  during  that  period         141,567,5,'>U..".0 
Issued     certiticates     of     profits 

to    dealers 89,740.400.00 

•  if  wliich   there  ha»t>  .been   re- 
deemed      82,497.340.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    pres- 
ent   time 7,243.OB0.no 

Interest     paid    on    certiticates 

amounts    to 22.585,040.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
si'ts        of        the        company 

amounted     to 13,2o9,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assureil  .-ind  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
niiuuis  terminated  dnrin?  tlie  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
suliject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordend 
to  he  ri-deemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN.   Pres. 
COR.VKI.irs  KT.nF.nT.   VIce-Pres. 
WAI.TKR   WOOD  PAR.^ON.S.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CIIARI.ICS    E;.     FAY.    .Sil     Vice-Pres. 
i:       STANTON     FI.nYn.TdNFS.     See. 


For  36  years  weli-ive  been  paying  our  cnstnni- 
eis  llie  liighest  returns  consis:ent  willi  loh- 
sefvrjtive  methods.  First  niortgage  lo-nns  of 
SJ  JO  .^nd  up  which  we  can  recomntend  alter  tlie 
liR>st  tliorousrhpersnn.ll  investij^at^on.  Plt-.Tse 
ask  ior   I.  >rin_l.i>t  No.    TIO.     5J=  Certitie.itS 

Ot    IViii   ^:*     lI'x.    I' T    ^iW"-^    i'Uv'iT^. 


dp 


P  E  R  K  i  N  S  »   CO  .^a«»rfeh  te;Hta«s3 


THE   NATIONAL   SUGAR   REFINING   COMPANY 
OF    NEW   JERSEY. 
New    Yorl;,    Noveinh-r    17.    1014. 
The    Board    of    Directors    of   this    Comnanv    have 
this   dav    dechired    a    dividend    of    ONK    AND    ONK- 
IIAI.K    PBR    CENT.    (IVj'v-)    on    the   Capital    Stock 
of     the     Company,     payable     .Tannary     2,     101.").     to 
stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of    business 
December   7,    1914. 

H.   F.    MOLI.ENHAl'ER.  Treasurer. 

AITOGRAPH  LETTERS  BOIGHT  AI^D  SOL!) 

Highest    Price    Paid    for    Letters    of     Celebrated    People. 
•-'.  F.  MADICAN  SHOP,  561  FIFTH  AVl:f:'JE.  NEW  YOR'< 
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THE     STOCK      EXCHANGE     AND 

THE   WAK 

IIY    VVU.l.I.A.M   C.    VAN    ANTWKKl* 

liDVKK.NOK     (II-'     TIIK     NKW     YORK     STtKJK     KXCIIANliE, 
AI'TIKIH     ")►•      "TtlK     STOCK      KXCHANtiK 

tKiLVi  within" 
One  of  the  very  first  thinj^s  that  hap- 
pened when  the  war  burst  was  the 
paralysis  of  the  world's  Stock  Ex- 
chalices.  The  Bourses  at  Toronto  and 
Madrid  closed  July  28;  tho.se  at  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Berlin 
and  Rome  on  July  29;  S..  PetersbuiK, 
Montreal  and  all  South  American  cen- 
ters July  30.  The  Paris  Bour.se,  fyorfr^-d 
with  hujife  masses  of  unsalable  Balkan 
leans  and  Rus.sian  indu.stria's  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  new  Government  loan, 
was  so  delup'jd  by  .sales  that  a  market 
no  longer  existed.  Accordingly  the  Cou- 
lisse and  later  the  Bour.«e  icself  was 
closed,  thus  throwing  all  the  world's 
sales  of  securities  on  the  Exchanges  of 
London  and  New  York.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  London  Ex- 
change, unable  to  withstand  such  a 
torrent  of  liquidation,  closed  its  doors 
at  9  a.  m.,  July  31,  after  the  announce- 
ment of  several  failures.  The  Scock  Ex- 
change in  New  York  alone  remained 
open. 

When  the  Governors  of  our  great  Ex- 
change gathered  together  on  that 
eventful  morning  they  were  burdened 
w'lih.  responsibilities  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  While  aware  that  it  would  be 
a  splendid  achievement  to  continue  busi- 
ness alone  among  the  great  security 
markets  of  the  world,  they  realized 
none  the  less  that  the  over-night  accu- 
mulation of  selling  orders  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world  would  impose  upon 
brokers,  inve.stors,  speculators  and 
bankers  a  s:rain  .that  could  not  be 
borne.  Everybody  wanted  to  sell  in  New 
York  because  there  was  no  other  place 
to  sell.  Over-night  orders  revealed  a 
frantic  state  of  mind,  and  this  was  es- 
pecially true  of  cables.  There  was  no 
price  limit.  "Sell  at  the  market,"  was 
the  word,  and  utter  demoralization  the 
prospect.  Europe  alone  owns  $6,000,- 
000,000  of  our  securities.  Even  if  one- 
fifth  or  one-tenth  of  these  holdings 
were  unloaded  on  New  York  wi:h  such 
suddenness,  we  could  not  have  absorbed 
them,  nor  could  we  have  found  a  way 
to  pay  for  them  in  the  circumstances 
that  then  prevailed.  Literally  standing- 
to  be  shot  at,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
panic  unparalleled  in  its  consequences 
to  American  business  and  industry,  the 
Governors  decided,  at  fifteen  minutes 
before  ten,  to  close  the  Exchange.  Their 
action  calls  for  nothing  but  praise;  its 
importance  to  the  whole  community  is 
beyond  discussion. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  not  a  fair- 
weather  institution.  It  has  survived 
many  panics  and  it  has  grown  in 
strength  thru  all  our  Amevii-an  vici.^si- 


tudes.  Us  (iovernors  decided  to  close, 
not  to  protect  its  members,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  American  jjublic  from  a  fright- 
ful assault  on  collateral  values  and  a 
destructive  drain  on  all  forms  of  credit. 
No  grouj)  of  business  men  in  Amori-.-a 
sutfeied  more  from  this  ac.ion  than  t!ie 
members  of  the  Exchange;  their  busi- 
ness came  to  an  end  while  their  ex- 
penses, always  heavy,  continued,  all 
this  following  a  long  period  of  dulness 
and  diminished  profits  in  the  sei-urity 
markets.  Yet  they  did  their  duty  as  good 
citizens,  regardless  of  the  sacrifies  in- 
volved. 

Just  as  familiarity  breeds  contempt 
and  indifference,  so  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  facili.ies  and  conveniences 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  our 
great  avenues  of  trade  are  not  appre- 
ciated until  they  are  interrupted  or  lost. 
Those  who  without  study  of  the  Stock 
Ex:-hange  have  come  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  gambling  arena  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  imprest  with  the  fact  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  gambling  place  dis- 
appeared when  its  doors  were  closed. 
What  actually  disappeared  was  the 
standard  American  index  of  trade  and 
credit;  what  was  closed  was  a  great 
market  place  whose  primary  function 
had  been  the  distribution  of  American 
sei'urities,  which  make  possible  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  We  found  it  incon- 
venient, to  be  sure,  to  have  our  securi- 
ties poured  back  upon  us  by  foreigners, 
but  that  fact  must  not  obscure  the 
greater  consideration  that  it  was  thru 
those  same  Stock  Exchange  facilities 
that  foreign  capital  was  enabled  to  in- 
vest in  those  securities. 

Persons  who  had  never  before  under- 
stood the  primary  importance  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  were  quick  to  realize 
that  a  frozen  credit  market  had  re- 
sulted from  its  closing.  Banks,  courts, 
and  le.aislatures  had  long  accustomed 
themselves  to  a  free  and  unrestricted 
market  for  securities  as  the  one  test  of 
values.  When  the  S:ock  Exchange  clo?ed 
its  doors  there  was  no  longer  a  guide 
upon  which  to  base  values  that  ha  1 
heretofore  atjpeared  in  loans  secured  by 
collateral,  and  this  introduced  into  o\w 
perplexi  ies  another  difficulty.  Hero 
again  the  action  of  the  Wall  Street 
banks  calls  for  the  highest  praise.  With 
the  market  closed  for  an  indefinite 
period  these  banks  were  forced  to  ca'-y 
an  immense  burden  of  loans  on  Sto.'.v 
Exchange  collateral  ordinarily  fluid  be- 
yond all  other  forms  of  collateral,  but 
now  frozen  solid.  All  their  secondary 
reserves  became,  as  it  were,  unmarket- 
able investments,  and  "intrinsic  values" 
— wha:ever  that  may  mean — came  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  take  the  place 
of  market  values.  It  was  a  state  of  af- 
fairs quite  beyond  precedent,  but  the 
banks  faced  it  as  they  faced  all  their 
other  dilVuulti,.^.  So  far  as  1  am  aware. 
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not  a  single  loan  was  presi;  for  pay- 
ment, and  where  colla.eral  seemed  to 
demand  reinforcement,  the  request  was 
couched  in  terms  of  suggestion,  quite 
without  peremptory  demand,  while 
rates  of  interest  charged  on  these  loans 
were  gradually  reduced. 

Meantime,  with  the  same  courage  and 
promptness  which  led  to  the  closing  of 
the  Exchange,  its  members  have  so 
sl;rengthened  their  bank  loans  and  so 
reduced  them  that  no  difficulty,  I  fancy, 
need  be  apprehended  on  that  score. 
They  have  voluntarily  accomplished  the 
liquidation  of  more  than  $100,000,000  of 
unfilled  contracts  without  adding  to 
their  borrowings  at  the  banks,  and  they 
have  cleared  the  situation  of  one  of  its 
greatest  dangers  by  maintaining,  as  the 
official  minimum,  the  level  of  prices  re- 
corded on  their  last  day  of  business. 
They  have  kept  in  close  working  contact 
at  all  times  with  the  banks,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  London — all  this  with  a  view 
to  aiding  the  restoration  of  confidence 
and  credit.  Thru  the  various  committees 
organized  for  the  purpose  more  than 
$100,000,000  bonds  have  changed  hands, 
and  more  than  250,000  shares  of  stock. 
Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  the  Ex- 
change has  not  actually  closed  its  doors 
at  any  time.  At  least  it  has  provided  a 
means  for  necessitous  selling  to  some 
extent,  and  for  investment  purchases 
at  a  fixed  level  of  prices. 

Be:-ause  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
marie,  a  natural  demand  has  arisen  that 
th3  Exchange  reopen.  Now  in  so  far  as 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  its  member.^ 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why 
bisine.ss  should  not  be  resumed.  They 
have  cleared  up  their  balances  and 
strengthened  their  Ioan.s'  to  an  extent 
which  has  put  them  in  readiness.  But 
the  same  rea.son  that  led  them  to  close 
has  ihus  far  impelled  them  to  remain 
closed,  namely,  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

The  purpose  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  securi- 
ties and  thereby  assist  in  the  creation 
of  n'jw  enterprises.  At  present  there 
are  no  new  enterprises,  and  there  can 
bf;  none  until  credit  facilities  are  re- 
.vtored.  To  reopen  the  Scock  Exchange 
until  tolerably  normal  conditions  pre- 
vail in  the  credit  market  would  force 
necessitous  selling  upon  investors.  This 
would  result  in  abnormal  prices  which 
are  uneconomic,  unethical  and  unjust 
as  a  basis  of  settlement.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  contracts  upon 
«^uch  a  basis  that  moratoria  were  estab- 
li.shed  thruout  the  world.  The  New  York 
.S.ock  Kx-hange  is  a  part,  but  only  a 
vart,  of  the  financial  machine.  One  part 
of  a  ma-hine  cannot  maintain  its  func- 
tions when  all  other  parts  are  stilled. 
Any  such  attempt  would  mean  that 
lartfft  numU-rs  of  innocent  investors, 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  war,  would  suf- 
fer hardships.  V/hat  has  been  of  vastly 
greater  importance  in  the«e  opening 
months  of  the  v/ar  ha-;  \)i-cn  the  re- 
sumption of  an  international  exchange 
not  of  »iecuritie«,  but  of  cownwd'HrH 
which  are  needed  to  maintain  human 
lif'-.  Thi-«  tk\n<>  is  a  matter  of  credit,  anrl 
until    nuch    ample   credit    facilities    are 
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The  Quoin  Club.  August  26,  1914. 

Fifth  Avenue  Building, 
New  York  City. 
Gfiiilemen  : 

Thank  you  for  your  courteous  letter  of  August  24th, 
answering  cuir  inciuiry  regarding  the  number  of  stucco 
houses. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  com- 
pleteness of  your  report  and  the  promptness  with  which 
you  gathered  this  data.  Tliis  is  real  constructive  service 
wliich  I  am  sure  will  prove  mutually  profitable. 

We  may  have  occasion  to  solicit  your  co-operation  in 
connection  with  another  product  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  assurance  that  we  are  very  grateful  for  your 
courtesy  and  with  the  hope  that  we  may  find  it  of  advan- 
tage to  work  more  closely  along  these  lines  in  the  future, 
we  are  Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed  by  a  large  national 
*  advertising  agency.) 
c 

Business  Executives  with  marketing  problems 
find  this  service  of  great  importance,  it  includes 
market  analyses,   national  sales  facts,  etc.,  etc. 
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OHJtL  OF  THE  INTfcKNATlONAL  .SII.VKK  tO. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  November  15,  1914. 
f  oupons  No.  32  of  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
nf  this  Company  will  be  payable  on  and  after 
iJ'TcndiPr  1st  on  presentation  at  the  Ameiiran 
I'.xchange  National  Bank,  128  Broadway,  New 
^■f<rk    City. 

f.F.OKCK  M.   CT'T^TIS.  Treasurer. 
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eliired,     pii.viihle     I) iiilicr    1.''i.     lo    si  iieUhiildcrs    of 

record    ut    thi'    elose    of    ImslnesM    iiii    Novenilier   "O, 
■'■"•••  FUANK     .'*WHMNY,    S.en 
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YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

Vou  h.MVC  a  right  to  indeiiendence,  luit  yoii  must  liave  an  hoiiesi 
purpose  to  cam  it.  M.iny  have  purpose,  ambition  an<l  energy,  bnl 
thorough  direeiiou  and  intelligent  help  must  be  supplied.  My  in 
utruction  supplies  the  rircl.  ;ind  our  Cn-operalion  Biiieau  fullills  tin' 
seeon'l.  I-uge  numbers  li.ive  availed  themselves  of  both,  sueeecdiiiK 
to  a  remarkable  d<gree.  Invcsligale.  without  prejudice,  this  o|)p(u  ■ 
tiiniiv    lo 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and  rncape  naiiiry  AiuAf'y  for  li'c.  II  vm  huvp  nn  iilr;i  (Imt  ilu-  (i)llriii(iii 
liu  iriro  »^^  I  iradi  il  li  iiol  iiuir,  <iiirr  iiiul  diL'nifird  iii  11  li:iiili,  or  iiiiy  ollirr 
pt'iliMlilr  biiiirirHii,  yon  arc  mlvlakrn,  ;ind  I  will  prove  It,  if  you  eiirnr!.llv  ili 
iiirr  10  K""'  atirad.  No  ruHPiilial  hniruli  of  IichIiics!!  U  ho  lliiillleHs,  nor  \v:; 
trowdrd.  No  hiiiliirin  may  hr  hiilll  vo  lar(;r  wllhoul  Invrstmciil  ol  i:i|>il:il.  I 
will  i:ladly  >rnd  you,  for  (hi-  aikiri); 

"  Pointers  on   the  Collection  Bunincss  " 
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<1   as   will   insure  a  free  market 

r'ut    fuodiitutTd  and  supplies,  the   Stuck 

lid  nut,  by  a  resuniptiun 

-,  hamper  ur  restrict  that 

movement.  These  are  reasons  why   the 

Stock  Exchange  has  not  reopened. 

Another  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Europe  is  a  large  holder  of  American 
■securities,  and  to  reopen  our  Stock  Ex- 
change prematurely,  when  all  the  others 
are  closed,  would  merely  invite  a  re- 
sumption of  that  concentrated  pressure 
on  New  York  which  we  brought  to  an 
end  by  closing  our  doprs.  Sir  George 
Paish  has  stated  recently  that  he  dues 
not  believe  London  will  be  a  heavy  seller 
of  our  securities.  In  making  that  state- 
ment he  wished,  no  doubt,  to  reassure 
us,  and  I  hope  he  has  stated  the  case 
correctly.  France  will  certainly  sell 
heavily.  In  any  case  Europe  will  not  be 
paid  for  those  securities  in  gold,  and 
measures  looking  to  other  forms  of  pay- 
ment are  now  under  way.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  where  payments  are 
due  abroad,  we  must  pay  them  prompt- 
ly, but  where  payment  is  due  on  this 
side,  as  in  the  case  of  securities  sold 
here  by  foreigners,  the  creditor  receives 
his  money  here,  and  the  question  of 
when  and  how  to  convert  it  into  foreign 
funds,  becomes,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  a 
matter  of  arrangement  between  the  par- 
ries in  interest. 

Meantime  improvement  continues  in 
many  directions.  There  are  record- 
breaking  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  of 
various  supplies  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles; cotton  is  slowly  beginning  to  find 
a  market,  money  is  accumulating  and 
the  resources  of  the  banks  will  be  great- 
ly augmented  by  the  operation  of  the 
new  Bank  Act.  There  is  a  marked  re- 
duction in  loans  and  a  reviving  demand 
for  old  and  seasoned  investments.  In  the 
long  run  imports  and  exports  will  bring 
about  offsets,  and  trade  will  go  on  as 
before.  The  British  moratorium  has  al- 
ready ended;  that  of  France  has  been 
modified,  and  the  moratoria  of  other 
countries  are  expiring  each  week.  Af- 
fairs in  this  country  are  moving  in  an 
orderly  way  toward  recovery.  The  banks 
in  the  central  cities  have  restored  their 
legal  reserves,  and  fears  of  a  financial 
crisis  have  disappeared.  But  one  serious 
difficulty  remains,  having  a  vical  bear- 
ing on  the  entire  investment  situation. 
I  refer  to  the  plight  of  the  railways, 
which  to  a  large  extent  affects  the 
banks,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  en- 
tire credit  position. 

Briefly  the  returns  on  railway  capi- 
tal employed  in  America  today  is  3.99 
per  cent.  Yet  renewals  of  notes  of 
roads  enjoying  the  high  credit  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Lake  Shore 
today  costs  7  per  ceiit. 

Net  earnings  of  all  railroads  in  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  after  all  deductions, 
showed  a  total  loss  over  1913  of  more 
than  $124,000,000. 

American  railway  bonds  are  now  in 
default  in  the  volume  of  $578,000,000, 
while  the  funded  debt,  notes  and  bills 
payable  during  the  calendar  year  1915 
by  all  companies  amount  to  the  stag- 
gering total  of  $817,465,970. 

Where  is  this  money  to  come  from 
with  railway  credit  at  its  present  low 


ebb?  It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  the 
situation  is  one  of  difficulty;  it  is  one 
of  the  utmost  gravity. 

The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced: 

tVdtral  MininK  &  Smeltinic  Conipaiiy,  |jre- 
ferri4l.    1    per  cent,   payable  Ik-ieniber   15. 

IMiiiUnial  SuKar  Kefinini;  Company,  1  >i  per 
'•.-at.    payable    January    2,    i91f>. 

NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  l)ollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Crosn  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership  and  a    Red   Cross   Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $4,419.72. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

Mis.s  Alice  I).  Agnew,  Sewiokley,  Pa., 
$1!;  Miss  M.  E.  AiliiiKer,  Einlcavor,  Pa., 
$2;  C.  E.  Artman,  Loudon.  Ohio,  $*J ;  Mrs. 
Guv  Bassett,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $2 ;  Roland 
R.  Bedell,  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  $2 ;  E.  H.  P.iun- 
quist,  Hillsdale,  Micli.,  $li ;  H.  G.  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  T.  W.  Bartlett,  Dr.  R.  E.  Cou- 
niff.  Miss  R.  M.  Stephens.  Mr.  W.  Tacka- 
berry,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  $44.37;  Miss  M;ir- 
garet  Cannon,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $2;  A.  Cars- 
well,  Royalton,  Minn..  $5.22;  Ada  M. 
Chandler,  Amher.st,  Mass.,  $5;  F.  S. 
Chai)in.  N<)rthaini)ton,  Mass.,  $.3;  Mrs. 
Chas.  Cleveland,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $2;  Mary 
S.  Dickson,  Le  Mesa.  Cal.,  $12;  T.  O. 
Douglas,  Jr.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  $2 ;  Miss 
Anne  H.  Duncan.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  $2; 
pupils  of  Elizabethtown  High  School, 
Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  $.5 ;  Miss  Marjorie 
Evans.  Yalyernio,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  $5 ; 
Miss  Mary  A.  Evans.  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $2; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Feuellhart.  Endeavor, 
Pa..  $4 ;  Mr.  H.  Forman,  Endeavor,  Pa., 
.$2;  Mr.  Ira  Fox,  Endeavor,  Pa..  $2;  Miss 
Laura  A.  Fry.  Lafayette,  Ind..  $2;  C.  W. 
Gillett.  Cut  Meat.  S.  D.,  $2.50;  W.  M. 
Graham.  State  College.  Pa.,  $5 ;  Mrs.  Wm. 
M.  Hallook,  Spencer,  N.  Y..  $5;  Mrs.  Eda 
Hart,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $2 ;  Miss  Harriet 
A.  Hague,  Silverton.  Ore.,  $5 ;  Vernon 
Hague.  Pasadena.  Cn'l.,  $5;  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege Chapel.  Hillsdale,  :Mich.,  $19.50;  Miss 
Ida  Huntington,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  $2 ; 
Miss  Lillie  C.  Imrie.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
.$2 ;  Miss  Virjonia  Jones,  Endeavor.  Pa., 
.$2 ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  Endeavor, 
Pa.,  $2;  Mrs.  N.  Gill  Kirk.  Steubenville, 
Ohio.  $2 ;  Mr.  Harold  H.  Loucks,  Alverton, 
Pa.,  $2 ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lynch,  Endeavor, 
Pa.,  $4;  Miss  Doris  L.  Manck.  Hillsdale, 
Mich..  $2;  Mr.  Wilfred  O.  Mauck.  Hills- 
dale. Mich.,  $2;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Mc- 
Kean.  Endeavor,  Pa..  $4;  F.  L.  M.  Meutz, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  $1.50:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Morrow,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $4 ;  Miss  Sarah 
Morrow,  Endeavor,  Pa..  $2 ;  C.  Muhlen- 
beck,  Virden.  111..  $5;  W.  H.  Neill.  Clif- 
ton, Ariz.,  $3 ;  Mrs.  M.  Nodine.  Endeavor, 
Pa..  $2;  B.  D.  Nnetzel,  Trimountain, 
Mich.,  $2;  Miss  Theodora  A.  Peck,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  $2;  Edward  Pratt.  Shoshone, 
Idaho,  $2 ;  O.  V.  Pyles.  Topeka,  Kan..  $5 ; 
Stowell  Rounds.  Ma.ssillon,  Ohio,  $2;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Scherer,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $4 ; 
Miss  Ethel  Soberer,  Endeavor.  Pa.,  $2 ; 
Miss  F.  B.  Siggins.  Endeavor.  Pa.,  $2; 
Miss  Alice  Simpson,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  $2 ; 
Miss  L.  Jeannctte  Smith,  Andover,  Mass., 
$2;  Miss  Marcia  Smith.  Endeavor,  Pa.. 
.$2;  N.^B.  Smith.  Pulaski,  N.  Y..  $2;  Miss 
Mary  C.  Speer,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  $2;  Hugh 
T.  Stevenson,  New  York,  N.  Y..  $3;  Miss 


•Xgues  Stiles,  Endeavor,  I'a.,  $2 ;  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  W-  H-  Stiles.  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $4; 
MiHs  Eva  Terry,  Summit,  N.  J.,  $2;  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  MisH  Geitrude  Southwiek,  Miss 
Marietta  Southwiek,  Miss  J.  Ardelle 
Maun,  Millville,  Mass.,  $10;  Miss  Alice 
Warden,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $2;  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Warden,  Endeavor,  Pa.,  $2 ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  P.  Wheeler,  Jr..  Endeavor,  Pn..  $4 ; 
Mrs.  Rachel  A.  S.  Wlu'eler.  Endeavor,  Pa.. 
$2;  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Woods,  Sewickley,  Pa., 
$2;  Mr.  N.  /akiaii,  Mr.  Antranig  Des- 
teyan,  Mr.  Mikad  Zakian,  Mr.  Haigooni 
Zakian,  .Mr.  Armeinig  Maghakian,  New 
York.  N.  Y..  $10;  Miss  Ilattie  M.  Zim- 
merman, Hiawatha.  Kan.,  $2;  D.  Hoff- 
man, Bldomiugton,  Ind.,  $3;  Mr.  C  E. 
Stevens,  Westpcut,  N.  Y.,  $3;  S.  S.  Class 
of  Presbyterian  Church,  Lacket  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  $2. 

PEBBLES 

"You  won't  object  if  I  go  on  with  this 
embroidery  while  we  talk,  will  you,  Mr. 
Boreham?  I  always  think  that  one  should 
keej)  one's  mind  occupied." — Life. 

Ei'FiClE.NCy 
"The   only    trouble    with    the   Pace    that 
Kills,"    said    the    Pessimistic    Person,    "is 
that   it   doesn't    Kill   Enough   of  Them."— 
I'enn   State   Froth. 

He — I  think  Wigglebee  is  the  worst 
dancer  in  the  room. 

She — Hush,    you    forget    yourself. — Cot 
ncll  Widow. 

Teacher — Now  then,  all  together,  once 
more :  "Little  drops  of  water" — and  for 
goodness'  sake  put  a  little  more  spirit  into 
it  I — Harper's  Magazine. 

"What  is  that  letter?"  asked  the  busy 
merchant. 

"Answer  to  your  letter  to  a  young  lady 
proposing  matrimony.  Rejdying  to  your 
esteemed    favor,    the  young   lady   declines." 

"Hum !  Send  her  our  follow-up  form 
No.    11."— Puck 

THE    SALUTE   WniCU    WAS    NEVER  FIRED 

When   our   soldier   boys  are  marching 

Out  of  Vera  Cruz, 
How.    I   wonder,   will   Huerta 

Take   the   pleasing  news? 
May   not  in   his  thoughts  arise : 
"I   did   not  apologize"? 

— Neio   York   Sun. 

Visitor  (at  stance) — I  want  to  talk 
with   Mr.   Brown. 

Attendant — What  Mr.  Brown? 

Visitor — I  cannot  remember  his  first 
name,   but  he  is  only  lately   deceased. 

Attendant  ( formerly  a  department  store 
worker) — Please  show  the  gentleman 
some  of  the  latest  shades  of  Browns. — 
Harper's   Weekly. 

He  had  waited  thirty  minutes  for  a  slow 
waiter  to  bring  his  dinner. 

"Now."  he  said  to  the  waiter,  "can  you 
bring  me  some  cheese  and  cofTee?" 

"Yes,   sir;   in   a   minute,  sir." 

"And."  continued  the  diner,  "while  you 
are  away  you  might  send  me  a  postal  card 
every  now  and  then." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 

In  a  hospital  at  Cape  Town  during  the 
South  African  wiir.  the  keenness  of  certain 
amateur  members  of  the  nursing  staff  tend- 
ed to  aggravate,  rather  than  allmiate,  the 
sufTerings  of  some  of  the  wounded. 

At  last  the  British  soldier's  native  wit 
came  to  the  rescue.  One  morning  a  sick 
soldier's  bed-clothes  displayed  a  slip  of  pa- 
per inscribed  : 

"Too  ill  to  be  nursed  today  I"— Tit-Bits. 

While  hauling  apples  last  week.  Will 
Shelly  lost  his  coat  oil'  the  wagiMi,  and  in- 
serted the  following  in  the  ilaily  paper: 
"The  party  who  picked  up  a  brown  ivat 
on  the  Leavenworth  road,  is  kn«>wn,  and 
unless  the  inwt  is  i-et\irned,  an  arrest  will 
follow."  The  following  da  v.  Mr.  Shollv  r»- 
coived  this  letter:  "Dear  Mr.  Shelly:  :f5iiu«« 
YOU  know  who  has  your  coat,  t\nne  and  g«t 
it."—E.  W.  Howe's  Monthlu. 
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When  Germany  Wins 

WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  what  England  and 
France  are  fighting  for.  We  have  heard  very  little — 
except  from  English  sources — about  what  Germany  is  fighting 
for.  Here  is  a  chance  to  read  the  other  side  from  a  competent 
and  authoritative  representative  of  the  German  people. 

Bernard  Dernburg,  former  German  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  will  tell  in  next  week's  INDEPENDENT  what 
Germany  wants  and  what  she  will  do  if  she  wins. 

Dr.  Dernburg  stands  for  what  Americans  most  admire  in 
modern  Germany;  its  industries,  its  commerce,  its  technical 
schools  and  its  efficient  organization.  When  the  Kaiser  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1907,  it  vv^s  a  great 
shock  to  the  Junkers,  who  thought  that  such  high  positions 
were  the  natural  monopoly  of  those  of  noble  lineage  and 
resented  the  intrusion  into  the  cabinet  of  a  business  man, 
and,  what  was  worse,  a  business  man  of  American  training. 

But  the  Kaiser  was  tired  of  the  bureaucratic  and  military 
methods  of  administration  in  the  Colonies  and  wanted  to  have 
them  developed  and  made  self-supporting  instead  of  remain- 
ing a  drain  on  the  imperial  treasury.  Herr  Dernburg  made 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  African  possessions  and  would 
probably  have  made  them  in  time  as  profitable  as  the  British 
colonies  if  he  had  been  able  to  carry  out  this  program  of  reforms. 

Mcrr  Dernburg  is  the  son  of  an  editor  of  the  Berlin  Ta^eblatt 
and  was  born  in  Darmstadt  fifty  years  ago.  After  graduating 
from  tlie  Berlin  gymnasium  he  went  to  New  York  City  in 
order  to  learn  American  ways  and  was  for  some  years  in  the 
banking  house  of  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Company.  After 
his  return  to  Cicrmany  he  became  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Darmstadt.  He  is  now  in  this  country  as  a  representative  of 
the  Cicrman  Red  C>ross. 

As  a  man  thoroly  familiar  with  American  history  and  politics, 
as  well  as  finance,  he  understands  our  point  of  view  and  can 
interpret  to  us  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  country. 
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Loose  leaf  books  and 
binding  devices  are 
made  by  competent 
craftsmen  in  our 
thorou<J:hly  equipped 
plant.  Our  exper- 
ience of  seventy 
years  in  building 
special  commercial 
forms  and  books  en- 
ables us  to  furnish 
goods  with  the  high- 
est possible  efficiency. 

Tell  us  your  wants 
and  send  us  your 
rough  sketches;  we 
will  weld  them  into 
handsome,  workable, 
hand-ruled  proofs 
and  furnish  estimate. 

Our  catalog  No. 
25  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 

The  Richmond  & 
Backus  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Have  you  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers  ? 

Keep  your  Notes,   Mortgrasres,   Insurance    Policies  and   valuable 
papers  in  a   Barler  New    Document  File.       Will  last  a  litetiine. 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDLHWOOD 


This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnifih  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  ive  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  sta)tdurds  set  np 
for  all,  e.icept  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  thent  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent ivith  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  communications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  lnsnra)ice  Depart ment. 

"ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN" 

Occasionally  some  of  the  companie.s 
writing'  accident  insuiarxce  print  a  siiort 
account  of  a  few  of  the  misfortunes 
encountered  by  their  policyholders  and 
for  which  claims  are  made.  We  have 
before  us  such  a  list  issued  by  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford. Many  of  the  casualties  met  with 
by  the  wayfarinji"  man  are  of  a  charac- 
ter so  unusual  or  are  due  to  circum- 
stances so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  as 
to  be  difficult  for  the  imagination  of 
any  of  our  most  fertile  fiction  writers. 
Here  is  one — the  experience  of  a  ma- 
chinist's helper:  He  was  on  his  way  to 
work  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at  nig-ht 
and  while  passing:  a  saloon  which  had 
been  robbed  he  was  run  into  by  the  flee- 
ing- robber  who  carried  an  open  knife 
in  one  of  his  hands.  In  his  efforts  to 
break  his  fall  and  disengagre  himself 
the  robber  cut  the  helper  in  the  leg. 

A  crockei-y  merchant  while  filling  the 
gasoline  tank  of  his  automobile  truck 
was  severely  burnt  by  the  ignition  of 
the  fumes  from  the  acetylene  lamps  of 
the  car.  A  landscape  artist  was  sitting' 
on  his  piazza  with  a  friend  when  light- 
ning- struck  the  house,  killing  the 
friend  instantly  and  seriously  injuring- 
him.  A  man  in  Philadelphia  while  try- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  a  kitten  which 
had  been  attacked  by  a  dog-  was  bitten 
by  the  kitten,  receiving  painful  and  dis- 
abling- injuries  to  one  hand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  un- 
expected which  happens  in  accidents 
as  in  other  things  that  make  the  main- 
tenance of  a  policy  against  those  haz- 
ards desirable. 

METROPOLITAN   LIFE 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  submit  to  the  stock- 
holders and  policyholders  of  that  com- 
pany a  plan  for  the  retirement  of  the 
capital  stock  and  the  subsequent  trans- 
formation of  the  institution  into  a  mu- 
tual organization.  The  proposition  will 
be  submitted  to  the  stockholders  for 
their  action  at  a  meeting  called  for  De- 
cember 4,  and  to  the  policyholders  on 
December  28. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  ]\Ietiopolitan 
aggregates  $2,000,000,  divided  into  80,- 


000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $25  a 
share.  The  plan  proposed  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  the  stock  at  $75  a  share, 
at  which  price  it  will  cost  $(5,000,000, 
of  which  $1,000,000  will  come  out  of 
the  company's  surplus,  which  is  esti- 
mated by  the  management  to  have  been 
on  September  ."iO  in  excess  of  $40,- 
000,000. 

The  holders  of  this  stock  are  relin- 
(juishing  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment— a  certain  seven  par  cent  income 
per  year — and  the  price  proposed  for 
its  sale  is,  under  the  circumstances,  en- 
tirely reasonable.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  we  consider  that  of  the  four- 
teen and  a  half  million  policies  in 
force,  more  than  thirteen  and  a  quar- 
ter million  are  non-participating,  that 
is  to  say,  have  no  contractual  claim  on 
a  share  of  the  surplus.  The  company 
has  for  many  years  past  distributed 
bonuses  among  non-participating  in- 
dustrial policyholders,  but  this  was  done 
voluntarily.  Another  reason  for  re- 
garding- the  sale-price  of  $75  a  share 
as  well  within  the  bounds  of  fairness 
is  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany provides  that  the  surplus  earn 
ings  on  the  industrial  policies  may  be 
added  to  the  company's  capital,  by  way 
of  increasing  the  policyholders'  se- 
curiiy. 

All  policyholders  who  are  insured 
for  at  least  $1000,  and  whose  insuran-je 
has  been  in  force  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  time  the  vote  is  taken,  are 
qualified  to  vote,  either  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  company's  office  on  December  28. 
Two  forms  of  proxies  will  be  sent  the 
policyholders,  one  for  use  in  voting-  for 
and,  the  other,  against  the  plan. 

NOTES    AND    ANSWERS 

Rppl.ving  to  one  of  the  clerg.v  at  Clii- 
cajio.  who  asks  our  opinion  on  a  cortain 
Western  assessment  associiition.  we  rei)I.v 
that  life  insurance  on  that  plan  alwa.vs 
turns  out  to  be  fallacious,  and  tliat  the 
cheapest  system  in  the  end  is  the  old  line 
legal  reserve.  Money  spent  on  assessment 
life  insurance  is  like  ice  left  at  the  d<x)r  to 
melt. 

A.  D.  W..  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
— Nearl.v  all  this  work  is  cai-ried  on  !)>■ 
boards  or  associations.  Communicate  witli 
"W.  E.  Mallalieu.  general  manager.  Nation- 
al Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  1'M\  Wil- 
liam street.  Now  York  Cit.v,  or  Fraidvliu 
H.  W(>ntwoi-th.  secretary.  National  Fii\^ 
Protection  Association.  87  Milk  street. 
IJoston,  ^lassnchusetts.  Either  or  lH>th  will 
doubtless  be  pleased  to  put  you  in  the  \va\' 
of  getting  what  you  want. 

A.  L.  A..  Atlanta,  (tu.— The  strictness 
of  tlie  laws  aiul  closeness  of  supervision 
render  it  difticult  for  any  insurance  (hmu- 
pan.\  to  operate  Kmg  unless  it  is  linancially 
soh-cnt.  In  a  g(>nerai  way.  we  may  say  that 
all  (■omi>anics  luilding  authority  to  do  bvisi- 
n(>ss  from  an  insurance  department  are 
what  they  claim  to  be  tlnancially.  I'ut  si>l- 
veucy  is  not  the  oidy  essential.  Past  per- 
formances count  for  a  gieat  deal.  A  most 
valuabl(>  tpi.-dity  in  an  accident  insuraiuv 
com|iany  consists  in  the  promptness  and 
fairness  which  characterize  its  claim  sot- 
tlemclits. 
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THE  MAGIC  STORY 

An  extraordinary  narrative  about  a  document  that  brought  happiness, 
ambition,    wealth,    fame    or    fortune    to    every    man    who   read    it. 


I  "WAS  sitting  alone  in  the  cafe,  and  had 
just  reached  for  the  sugar .preparatory 
to  putting  it  into  my  eoffee.  Outside, 
the  weather  was  hideous.  Snow  and  sleet 
canie  swirling  down,  and  the  wind  howled 
frightfully.  Every  time  the  outer  (kjor 
opened,  a  draft  of  unwelcome  air  i)ene- 
trated  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  room. 
Still  1  was  comfortable.  The  snow  and 
sleet  and  wind  conveyed  nothing  to  me 
except  an  abstract  thinksgiving  that  I  was 
where  it  could  not  affect  me.  While  I 
dre;imed  and  sipped  my  coffee,  the  door 
opened  and  closed,  and  admitted — Sturte- 
vant. 

Sturtevant  was  an  undeniable  failure, 
but.  withal,  an  artist  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent.  He  had.  however,  fallen  into 
the  rut  traveled  by  ne'er-do-wells,  and  was 
out  at  the  elVjows  as  well  as  insolvent. 

As  I  raised  my  eyes  to  Sturtevant's.  I 
was  conscious  of  mild  surprise  at  the 
change  in  his  appearance.  Yet  he  was  not 
dressed  differently.  He  wore  the  same 
threadbare  coat  in  which  he  always  ap- 
peared, and  the  old  brown  hat  was  the 
.same.  And  yet  there  was  .something  new 
and  strange  in  his  appearance.  As  he 
swished  his  hat  around  to  relieve  it  of  the 
burden  of  snow  deposited  by  the  howling 
nor'wester.  there  was  somi-tliing  new  in 
the  gesticulation.  I  could  not  remember 
when  I  had  invited  Sturtevant  to  dine  with 
me.  but  involuntarily  I  beckoned  to  him. 
He  n'Klded.  anrl  presently  seated  himself 
opjiosite  to  me.  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
have,  and  he.  after  scanning  the  bill  of 
fare  carelr-ssly.  ordered  fi-nm  it  leisurely, 
and  in\ited  me  to  join  him  in  colTce  for 
two.  I  watched  him  in  stupid  wonder, 
but.  as  I  had  invited  the  obligation.  I  was 
prepared  to  pay  for  it.  although  I  knew  I 
hadn't  sufficient  cash  to  settle  the  bill. 

"Have   yr)ii   lost   a   rich    uncle?"    I   asked. 

"No."  he  replied  calmly,  "but  I  have 
found    my  Mascot." 

'lirindle  bull,  or  terrier?"    I   in(|uired. 

'Turner."  said  Sturtevant.  at  length. 
(>an.'<ing  with  his  coffee  ciij)  half  wa.v  to  his 
lips.  "I  see  that  I  have  surftrised  yon.  It 
i«  not  strange,  fr.r  I  am  a  surprise  to  my- 
self. I  arn  a  new  man.  a  <lifferent  man, 
and  the  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  hours.  You  have  seen  irie  cf»me 
into  this  place  'broke'  many  a  time,  when 
you  have  fiirncfl  away,  .so  that  I  would 
think  you  rlid  not  see  me.  I  knew  why  you 
did  that.  It  was  not  because  you  did  not 
want  to  ((ay  for  a  dinner,  but 
did  not  have  the  moni-y  to  do 
your  check?  I,<'t  nie  have  it. 
I  haven't  any  money  with  m<- 
I  —  well,   this   is   my    treat." 

'"1)0  you  know  an  artist  who  possesse.s 
more  talent  than  I?"  he  asked,  presently. 
".N'o,  I>o  yon  hapi>en  to  know  anything  in 
the  line  of  mv  profexsion  that  I  could  not 
accr.niplish,  if'  I  applied  tnynelf  to  it?  N'o. 
Yoii  have  been  a  reporter  on  the  (hiili<'S 
for-  how  many?-  seven  or  ••ight  ye;irs. 
l»o  yon  rememljer  when  I  ever  had  any 
'■redif  until  tonight?  .N'o.  Was  I  refused 
n-t  now?  You  have  seen  for  y<iiir>«'lf. 
Tomorrow,  rn.v  new  career  be^jins.  Within 
a  month  F  shall  have  a  bank  accoun*. 
Why?  I'fiHuni'  I  have  dixcovered  the 
Kecret    fit    xil'-ceiiK." 

"Yex,"  he  cmitiniied,  when  f  did  not  re- 
ply, "ffiy  fortune  Im  made.  [  have  been 
rea/jing  a  Kfrange  nUiry,  and,  xince  reading 
it.  f  fe<|  that  my  fortune  In  axMured.  It 
will  uiiiV.o  your  fortune.  ffK».  All  you  ha\e 
t/,  i]i,  \n  \i,  reafi  if.  You  have  no  idea  what 
it  will  do  for  you.  Nothing  i"  imposxible 
aftiT  voii  know  that  wfory.  If  irinkeM  ev- 
<rv  filing  a«<  (dairi  a«  A,  H,  (\  The  wry 
ir  •  ■  '  •oi)  gra-p  \in  true  meaning,  sue- 
'  tain,    TImk  morning  f  wax  a  hope- 

1<--.    ;iniilf««    bit    '<f   garbag'-    in    the    metro- 
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politan  ash  can  :  tonight  I  wouldn't  change 
phwes   with   a   millionaire." 

"You  amaze  me."  I  said,  wondering  if 
he  had  been  drinking  absinthe.  "'Won't 
you  tell  me  the  story?  I  should  like  to 
hear  it." 

"Certainly.  I  mean  to  tell  it  to  the 
whole  world.  It  is  really  remarkable  that 
it  should  have  been  written  and  should  re- 
main in  print  so  long,  with  never  a  soul  to 
appreciate  it  until  now.  This  morning  I 
was  starving.  I  hadn't  any  credit,  nor  a 
place  to  get  a  meal.  I  was  seriously  medi- 
tating suicide.  Then  I  found  the  story  and 
read  it.  You  can  hardly  imagine  the 
transformation.  Why.  my  dear  boy.  every- 
thing changed  at  once — and  there  you  are." 

"But  what  is  the  story.  Sturtevant?" 

The  waiter  interrupted  us  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  informed  Sturtevant  that  he 
was  wanted  at  the  telephone,  and.  with 
a  word  of  apology,  the  artist  left  the  table. 
Five  minutes  later  I  saw  him  rush  out  into 
the  sleet  and  wind  and  disappear. 
*     *     * 

One  night,  on  the  street.  I  encountered 
Avery,  a  former  college  chum,  then  a  re- 
porter on  one  of  the  evening  papers.  It 
was  about  a  month  after  my  memorable 
interview  with  Sturtevant.  which,  by  that 
time,   was   almost   forgotten. 

"Hello,   old   chap."   he   said ;    "how 
world   using  y<m?     Still   on   space?'' 

"i'es,"    I    replied    bitterly,    "with 
pects  of  being  on   the   town,   shortly, 
you    look    as    if    things    were    coming 
way.     Tell   me   all   about   it."' 

"Things  have  been  coming  my  way.  foi- 
a  fact,  and  it  is  all  remarkable,  when  all 
is  said.  Y'ou  know  Sturtevant.  don't  you? 
It's  all  due  to  him.  I  was  plumb  down  on 
my  luck — thinking  of  the  morgue  and  all 
that- — looking  for  yf)U.  in  fact,  with  the 
idea  that  you  would  lend  me  enough  to  pay 
my  room  rent,  when  I  met  Sturtevant.  He 
told  me  a  story,  and  really,  old  man.  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  story  you  ever  heai'd  : 
it  made  a  new  man  of  me.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  I  was  on  my  feet,  and  I've 
hardly   known   a   care   or  a    trouble   since."' 

Avery's  statement,  uttered  calmly,  and 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  merely  pro- 
nouncerl  an  .-i.xiom.  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
conversati<m  with  Sturtevant  in  the  cafe 
tlijit  stormy   night,   nearly  a   month   before. 

"I)o  you  know  the  stf>ry?"  I  asked. 
"Will   you    try   its  effect  on   tne?" 

"Certainly;  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  have  it  |)riiit- 
e(|  in  big  black  type,  and  printed  on  th(> 
elevated  stations  throughout  New  York. 
I'.xcuse  me  a  minute,  will  .you?  I  sec; 
I>anforth  over  there.  I'.ack  in  a  niiniit", 
old    chap." 

He  nodded  jind  smiled — and  was  gone. 
I  saw  him  join  the  man  whom  he  had  des- 
ignated as  l>anforth.  My  attention  was 
distracted  for  a  moment,  and,  when  I 
l<«»ked  again,  both  had  disappeared. 
«     «     * 

The  certainty  that  the  wonderful  story 
--I  began  to  regard  it  as  magic -was  in 
the  air  possessed  tne.  As  I  stai'ted  to 
walk  homeward,  fingering  the  solitai'y  nick- 
el in  m.v  pocket  and  contemplating  the  cer- 
tainty of  ridiuK  down  town  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  exper'ieticr'd  the  sensation  of  some- 
thing stealthily  pursuing  me.  as  if  l''ate 
were  trr'ading  along  br-liind  me  yet  ne\er- 
overtaking,  and  I  was  conscious  that 
1  WfiK  possessed  with  <>r  by  the  story. 
When  I  rr-aclier|  I'tnori  Sipiare.  I  examined 
my  addrexH  book  for  the  home  of  Sturte- 
vant. It  was  nrit  recoi'ded  there.  Then  I 
retnenibererl  the  caf^*'  ill  I'lliversify  I'lar^e, 
and.  although  the  hour  \mis  late,  it  oc 
ciirred    to    m«-    that    lie    might    be    there. 

He   wnM  I      In   a   far  corner  of  the   room, 

Afi<  rBTlxrvrMT 


surrounded  by  a  group  of  acquaintances, 
I  saw  him.  lie  discovered  uw  at  the  same 
instant,  and  motioned  nn;  to  join  them  at 
the  table.  Thei-e  was  no  chance  for  the; 
story,  however.  There  wer(>  half  a  dozen 
around  the  table  and  I  was  the  farthest 
remo\-ed  from  Sturtevant.  But  I  kept  my 
eyes  upon  him,  and  bided  my  time,  deter- 
le  rose  to  def)art,  I 
A  silence,  suggestive 
had  fallen  upon  the 
my  seat.  Every  one 
uttention  of 
The  cause 


upon 
.mined    that,    wlieii 
would  go  with   him. 
of    respectful    awe. 
party    when    I    took 
seemed  to  be  thinking,  and  tlu- 
all  was  fixed  upon  Sturtevant 


was  apparent.  He  had  been  telling  tlie 
stoi-y.  I  had  entered  the  cafe  just  too  late 
to  hear  it.  On  my  right,  when  I  took  my 
seat,  was  a  doctor ;  on  my  left  a  lawyer. 
Facing  me  on  the  other  side  was  a  nov- 
elist with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance. 
The  others  were  artists  and  newspaper 
men. 

At  length.  I  left  my  chair,  and  passing 
around  the  table,  seized  Sturtevant  by  one 
arm,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  him  away 
from  the  party. 

"If  yi(U  have  any  consideration  for  an 
old  friend  who  is  rapidly  being  driven  mad 
by  the  existence  of  that  confounded  story, 
which  Fate  seems  determined  that  I  shall 
never  hear,  you  will  relate  it  to  me  now," 
1  said,  savagel.v. 

Sturtevant  stared  at  me  in  mild  sur- 
prise. "All  right."  he  said.  "The  others 
will  excuse  me  for  a  few  moments,  I  think. 
Sit  down  here,  and  you  shall  have  it.  I 
found  it  pasted  in  an  old  scrapbook  I 
purchased  in  Ann  Street,  for  8  cents:  and 
there  isn't  a  thing  about  it  by  which  one 
{•an  get  any  idea  in  what  publication  it 
originally  appeared,  or  who  wrote  it. 
When  1  discovered  it.  I  began  casually  to 
read  it.  and  in  a  moment  I  w;is  interested. 
Before  I  left  it.  I  had  read  it  through  many 
times,  so  that  I  <'ouId  repeat  it  almost  word 
for  word.  It  affected  me  strangely — as  if 
I  had  come  in  cont.-ict  with  some  strong 
per.sonality.  Thei-e  seems  to  be  in  th" 
story  a  personal  element  that  ajiplics  to 
every  one  who  reads  it.  Well,  after  I  lial 
read  it  several  tini(>s,  I  began  to  think  it 
over.  I  couldn't  stay  in  tin-  house,  so  I 
seized  my  coat  .-uid  hat  and  went  out.  I 
must  have  walked  several  miles,  buoyaiitl.v. 
without  realizing  tinit  I  was  the  same  man 
who.  only  a  short  time  before,  had  been  in 
the  dejiths  of  despondency.  That  was  the 
<l;i.v    I    met   .V(ni    iiere — you    renicml)er?" 

\\'e  were  intei'iMipted  at  that  instant  by 
a  uniformed  messenger,  who  handed  Stur- 
tevant a  telegram.  It  was  from  his  <-hief, 
and  demanded  his  instant  attendance  at 
the   oflice. 

"Too  bad  !"  said  Sturtevant.  rising  and 
extending  his  h.-iiid,  "Tell  you  what  I'll 
<lo.  old  chap.  I'm  not  likely  to  be  gone  any 
more  than  an  hour  or  two.  You  take  my 
key  and  w;iit  for  me  in  my  room.  In  the 
esci-itoire  neai*  the  window  you  will  find 
an    <drl    scrap-book,    bound    in    rawhide." 

I  found  the  book,  without  difficulty.  It 
was  a  rpiaint.  home-made  iill'.-iir.  covered 
with  i';iwhide  and  bound  in  leather  thongs. 
The  pages  formed  an  odd  combinaticui  of 
yellow  paper,  vellum  and  home-made  p.-irch- 
nient.  I  found  the  story,  curiously  jirint- 
ed  on  the  lust  named  material. 
♦      ♦      * 

7'//c  Udiik  irhich  Ciurirr  fautid  in  Slur- 
tt  iiiiiI'm  room  itiiiliiiiiril  nil  r.rlriionl'nKiiji 
iiiirnilirr.  'I'hr  riiiniilctr  hIoiii,  irilli  the 
forrf/oiiiii  iiilrodiirlioii,  in  n  iitiinlxomi- 
liool:.  irill  he  sniiiilicil  jiohI imid,  hoiiiid  in 
liin/i  Iciillirr  for  Tiro  ItolliirK,  or  in  cloth 
for  Onr  llolhir.  I  h'scri  jili  re  lioohlil  on 
rri/iKsl.       Mourn    ri'llinilril   if   ilrsirrd. 
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A    NUMBER    OF    THINGS 

HY    EDWIN    E.    SLOSSON 


NO,"  iiaicl  my  friend  in  cuiiclud- 
iiig  the  discuhsicm,  "you  cannot 
accuse  me  of  inconsistency  in 
my  attiiude  toward  the  CJreat  War. 
I  know  all  of  the  peoples  involved 
and  I  assure  you  my  sympathies 
are  wholly  with  the  English  as  a^'ainst 
the  Germans,  with  the  Germans  as 
against  th»  French,  with  the  French 
as  against  the  Austrians,  with  the  Au8- 
trians  as  against  the  Servians,  with 
the  Servians  as  against  the  Hungar- 
ians, with  the  Hungarians  as  against 
the  Turks,  with  the  Turks  as  against 
the  Japanese  and  with  the  Japanese  as 
against  the  Senegalese.  No  well-in- 
formed man  could  logically  take  any 
other  position." 


By  some  curious  perversity  of  human 
nature  labor-saving  devices  are  con- 
tinually being  turned  into  time-saving 
devices.  One  would  naturally  expect  it 
to  be  just  the  other 'way.  But  take,  for 
instance,  the  escalator  which  is  now  be- 
coming common  in  railroad  stations  and 
department  stores.  This  is  intended  to 
be  simply  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary 
stairway  which  remains  stationary 
while  human  beings  ascend  and  descend 
upon  it.  But  instead  of  standing  still 
on  it  as  they  are  supposed  to,  people 
add  their  own  motion  to  that  of  the 
stairway  and  rush  down  and  even  up 
with  a  doubled  momentum.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  there  is  absolutely  no 
gain  in  time  by  this  extra  exertion,  for 
one  rarely  makes  an  earlier  train  on 
the  El.  and  the  rushing  crowds  cause 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  those  who 
use  the  escalator  properly. 

The  escalator  is  intended  for  the  leis- 
urely, the  lazy  and  the  lame,  the  laden 
and  the  ladies,  but  those  for  whom  it  is 
designed  are  driven  to  use  the  ordinary 
stairway  instead.  So  we  often  see  a 
woman  with  children  or  a  package- 
bearing  commuter  or  a  cripple  toiling 
painfully  up  or  down  the  fixed  steps 
because  on  the  moving  they  are  jostled 
or  run  over  by  the  human  cataract.  If 
what  these  hurrying  people  want  is  ex- 
ercize let  them  walk  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection as  long  as  they  like,  using  the 
escalator  as  a  treadmill. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  how  the  improper 
use  of  this  modern  convenience  could 
be  stopped.  A  sign,  "Don't  run  on  the 
escalator,"  would  be  no  better  obeyed 
than  the  present  sign,  "Don't  smoke." 
Even  a  policeman  would  not  have  any 
effect  unless  he,  too,  walked  up  and 
down  this  inclined  beat  and  thus  vio- 
lated the  injunction  he  was  set  to  main- 
tain. Possibly  here  is  a  chance  for  di- 
rect action  rather  than  legislation.  I 
have  been  able  to  discourage  the  prac- 
tise temporarily  at  the  Manhattan  sub- 
way station  by  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  step  and  holding  on  tight  to  the 
moving  bannister  on  either  side.  This, 
however,  was  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
personal  inconvenience.  I  don't  mind 
being  sworn  at  when  I  know  I'm  right 
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and  the  swearer  is  wrong.  But  it  makes 
my  back  lame  to  be  punched  in  the  ribs 
from  behind.  I  have  found,  too,  that 
setting  my  satchel  in  the  middle  of  a 
step  inflicts  a  natural  penalty — in  ac- 
cordance with  Spencerian  system  of 
just  retribution-  upon  the  improper 
u.se  of  the  escalator,  but  the  person 
tripped  up  and  those  who  involuntarily 
follow  his  example  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  their  pain  is  the  result  of 
their  own  violation  of  law  of  proper 
conduct.  No,  they  blame  it  on  me  and 
even  an  ironic  apology  on  my  part  does 
not  suffice  to  make  them  realize  their 
mistake.  Perhaps  something  might  be 
done  thru  cooperation  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  powerless.  If  those  of  us  who 
believed  in  maintaining  a  stand-pat  at- 
titude on  the  moving  stairway  would 
put  our  arms  around  one  another  like 
sophomores  about  the  flagpole  at  a  class 
rush  it  might  check  the  madding  crowd. 
Of  all  these  thousands  grant  but  three 
to  make  a  new  Thermopyla;.  United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall. 

Permit  me  to  nominate  by  individual 
initiative  the  following  candidates  for 
positions  now  in  great  need  of  Ameri- 
can administrative  ability.  I'm  sure  they 
would  make  better  rulers  than  the 
grandchildren  of  King  Christian  of 
Denmark,  degenerate  scions  of  Bourbon 
or  Hohenzollern  stock  or  native  talent: 

For  Shah  of  Persia 

Morgan  Shtister 
For  Mpret  of  Albania 

Fred  WiLLiAsrs 
For  Sultan  of  Turkey 

Henry  Morgenthatt 
For  President  of  China 

Frank  Goodnow 
For  President  of  Mexico 

Fred  Funston 

For  President  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti 

Booker  WAsriiNOTON 


I  have  heard  or  read  a  good  many  ad- 
dresses to  students  entering  college; 
some  of  them  eloquent,  some  sensible, 
some  both,  some  neither.  But  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  them  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  than  the  advice  given  by 
Professor  Victor  C.  Vaughan  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Michigan  last 
Convocation  and  published  in  Science 
of  November  13. 

Toujours  I'audace  is  the  sort  of  a 
motto  we  might  expect  in  such  a  dare- 
devil as  Danton,  but  it  is  a  bit  surpriz- 
ing to  find  it  echoed  by  two  German 
chancellors  who  have  never  been  re- 
garded as  given  at  all  to  rashness. 
Prince  von  Biilow  tells  in  his  volume  on 
Imperial  Germany  that  once,  when  he 
heard  his  predecessor,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  commending  a  certain  Bavarian 
statesman  as  capable  and  conscientious, 
he  asked  why  he  had  not  proposed  him 
for  a  ministerial  post.  "He  was  not 
reckless  enough  for  a  minister,"  replied 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  very  gravely.  Then 
perceiving  the  astonishment  caused  by 


his  reply,  the  Prince  continued:  "You 
must  not  understand  my  remark  as  an 
encouragement  to  reckless  action  in 
life,  to  which  young  people  incline  too 
readily.  What  I  said  was  meant  polit- 
ically. A  minister  must  have  a  good 
amount  of  resolution  and  energy  in  his 
character.  He  must  sometimes  risk  a 
big  stake  and  ride  at  a  high  hurdle, 
otherwi.se  he  will  never  be  any  good." 

A  Japanese  lady,  mother  of  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  was  asked  the 
number  of  her  children.  "I  have  had 
one  son  and  two  disappointments,"  she 
replied  in  the  customary  phraseology. 
When  the  Japanese  get  to  Hawaii  their 
daughters  turn  out  suffragets  and  no 
wonder. 

Provost  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  recent  book  on  Chemittry  in  Amer- 
ica quotes  the  following  curious  passage 
from  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies: 

Chemistry  is  a  science  particularly  suit- 
ed to  women,  suited  to  their  talents  and 
their  situation  ;  chemistry  is  not  a  science 
of  parade,  it  affords  occupation  and  in- 
finite variety ;  it  demands  no  bodily 
strength,  it  can  be  pursued  in  retirement; 
it  a{)plies  immediately  to  useful  and  do- 
mestic pui-poses ;  and  whilst  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  inventive  mind  may  be  exer- 
cised, there  is  no  danger  of  inflaming  the 
imagination  ;  the  judgment  is  imi)roved,  the 
mind  is  intent  upon  realities,  the  knowledge 
that  is  acquired  is  exact,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  pursuit  is  a  suflScient  reward  for  the 
labor. 

It  is  true  that  more  females  are 
studying  chemistry  in  the  present  cen- 
tury than  in  the  eighteenth  when  this 
advice  was  given,  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  have  gone  into  that  science  for  the 
reasons  recommended,  i.  e.,  that  it  is 
underpaid,  does  not  inflame  the  imag:i- 
nation  and  can  be  pursued  in  retire- 
ment. 


I  sat  in  darkness  the  other  evening 
listening  to  a  lecture  on  "The  Vandal- 
ism at  Louvain,"  when  Dirk  Bouts' 
"Last  Supper"  was  thrown  on  the 
screen  as  the  greatest  of  the  lost  treas- 
ures, and  I  heard  the  unknown  lady 
next  to  me  mutter:  "My!  how  ugly  I 
Thank  goodness,  that  one's  gone."  Evi- 
dently there  are  still  iconoclasts  among 
us,  of  the  esthetic  if  no  longer  of  the 
theologic  type. 

It  was  supposedly  a  biological  student 
in  pursuit  of  the  required  minimum  of 
"culture  studies"  who  applied  at  the 
librarian's  desk  of  one  of  our  leading 
universities  for  "Anthony  and  Coleop- 
tera."  He  was  perhaps  thinking  of  the 
Vedalia  cardinalis,  commonly  known  as 
the  lady  bug. 


The  new  fad  for  the  reduction  of  th^ 
figure  was  like  other  reputed  novelties 
known  in  antiquity.  See  Deut.  xxxii,  15. 

The  English  Dialect  Dictionary  con- 
tains 1300  names  to  call  a  fool.  Still 
the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand 
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THE         INDEPENDENT  The  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 

119      West      Fortieth      Street,      New      York  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  bev- 

'  erages  thruout  the  nation  is  apprecia- 

CONTENTS  bly  nearer  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

It  will  probably  be  agreed  by  those 

Editorials  of  any  political  party  that  the  person- 
Four  Months  of  the  War 351  nel  of  the  administration  at  Washing- 
Rational    Neutrality 352  ton  is  such  as  is  calculated  to  be  help- 

A  Scrap  of  Paper 352  ful  to  this  movement.  The  progress  of 

The  Immigrant's  Right  to  Work.    353  woman's    suffrage    seems    to    be    recog- 

The    Rich    Man,    the    Poor    Man  nized  as  of  good  omen  for  us.  This  gen- 

and    the    Law 353  eral  movement  against  the  traffic  is  not 

The  Front  Door  or  the  Back...    354  confined    to    our    country,  but    has    its 

A  Chance  for  Peace  in  Colorado.  354  manifestations     in     all     the     European 

The  Impos.sibility  of  Encores...    354  countries  and  is  a  world  movement.  As 

THE  Story  of  the  Week  %"^^'''"  ^^^^^^  w'\^'"'7  the  habit 

of  domg  things.   We  have  done  things 

The  Shelling  of  Zeebrugge 355  which    would    have   been   thought   alto- 

Tho  Great   War 355  aether  out  of  the  question;     therefore 

The  Battle  of  Lodz 355  ^e  are  the  more  likely  to  do  this  thing. 

Ru.».-5ianH  Approach  Cracow....  356  The  new  social  and  moral  conscious- 
The  Attack  on  Suez i.il  nean  and  conscience  are  facts  to  be  reek- 
Buying  Here  for  the  Armies 357  oned  with  in  this  movement.  And  last 

Maintaining  Neutrality 358  ^ut  by  no  means  least,  for  the.se  general 

Colorado'H   Lalx,r   War 358  considerations,   is  to   be  noted   the   new 

Santr,   Domingo  and   Hayti 359  economic   and    indu.stnal   sen.se.    It  has 

Our  TrrK^pK  Leave  Vera  Cruz...    359  apparently  been   thought  that  business 

Zapata  and  Villa 359  ,.,,^1,]  not  get  along  without  liquor,  but 

When  Germany  Wins 361  it  is  now  becoming  certain  that  it  can- 
By   hcrrtharr]    iJernhurg  not  get  along  with  liquor. 

Mackenzie    King    H'ortrait) 363  Specific   rea.sons  for  the  hope  that  is 

Keeping  Fighting  Men  Alive 364  '"  ":"  '*«/"  ^^at  the  Federal  Govern- 
By  Uui«  Living«U.n  Seaman  ment  and  Congress  have  done  against 
',                      „          ,    „„   ,        ,„  t^»«    I'^iu^r   traffic.    Carrying    liquor    hy 

The      AudanouH      and    "Bulwark'  j^.^^cA    post   is   ilU-gal.   as   also   by  any 

MyHt<;neH    367  intcr.state  earner,  C.  O.  D.  The  sale  of 

By   Park   Benjamin  |j,,uor  in  abolished   in   army   posts   and 

To  the  Spirit  of   fiyron    (Verm-)..    36S  resorvation.s,     in     old     soldiers'     homr-s 

By   R/;bert   Underwood  .Johnson  (when;  aided  hy  federal  grant),  in  the 


navy,  in  both  wings  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  Congress  appropriated  in 
one  year  $100,000  for  enforcing  the  law 
against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians, 
and  $1200  to  enforce  that  again.st  the 
sale  to  natives  of  Alaska.  Last  but  not 
least  (and  the  worst  body-blow  Uncle 
Sam  has  ever  delivered  the  traffic)  is 
the  Kenyon-Webb  law.  One  who  fails 
to  see  in  all  this  a  possibility  and  prom- 
ise as  to  what  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  proposed  measure  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  by  the  powers  at  Washing- 
ton, must  be  very  much  in  need  of  sight. 

Not  less  important  specific  evidence 
as  to  the  success  of  this  movement  is 
seen  in  what  the  lesser  units  of  Govern- 
ment have  done.  At  this  fall's  elec- 
tions Arizona,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Vir- 
ginia and  Washington  voted  out  the 
liquor  traffic.  These  five  states,  taken 
with  nine  others  (Georgia,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia)  make  a  total  of  four- 
teen states  that  have  voted  out  the 
traffic,  tho  the  laws  in  the  five  states  do 
not  take  effect  as  yet.  These  fourteen 
states,  together  with  the  "dry"  terri- 
tory in  other  states,  give  a  total  of 
more  than  seventy-four  per  cent  of  our 
national  area  to  the  dry  side. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Idaho  and  Ala- 
bama a  safe  majority  of  the  legisla- 
tures just  elected  are  favorable  to  pro- 
hibition for  their  respective  states,  and 
the  Missouri  legislature  is  favorable  to 
the  plan  of  county  option.  Altho  Ohio 
lost  in  her  campaign  for  state  prohibi- 
tion it  was  only  because  the  wet  vote 
of  some  of  the  large  cities  overbalanced 
the  dry  majority  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

In  all  the  states  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  there  are  less  saloons 
than  in  the  one  city  of  Chicago,  by 
about  1700.  In  thirty-six  of  our  states 
together  (the  number  required  to  ratify 
this  amendment)  there  are  fewer  sa- 
loons than  in  the  one  city  of  New  York. 
Forty-seven  per  cent  of  our  people  live 
in  no-license  territory.  The  year  1907 
had  as  high  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  liquor  as  any  years  since  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  1913)  which 
means,  considering  the  natural  growth 
of  our  population  and  the  number 
of  immigrants  coming  annually  from 
countries  where  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  about  three  times  what  it 
is  with  us,  that  we  have  accomplished 
the  equivalent  of  converting  to  total  ab- 
stinence about  two  million  average 
Americans  each  year  since  1907.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  we  had  about  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  people  living  in  dry  territory; 
now  we  have  more  than  forty-nine  mil- 
lions, which  means  that  we  have  done 
the  equivalent  of  bringing  into  dry  ter- 
ritory more  than  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions each  of  these  twenty  years. 

For  many  of  these  facts  and  figures 
I  am  indebted  to  the  year-book  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  having  taken 
f)airis  to  get  assurance  that  its  state- 
ments are  reliable.  And  that  league  is 
the  organized  force  that  is  specially 
!r)ok(!(l  to  for  the  carrying  on  of  this 
fight.  It  is  organized  in  every  state  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Do  5  Tons  LESS  Labor  Daily 

Yet  Turn  Out  More  Typewritten  Work 

The  new  Silent  Seven  Oliver  Typewriter  has  the  lightest 

touch  known.  Every  day  it  saves  the  typist  an  amount  of  labor  equal  to 
moving  a  5-ton  load,  a  spoonful  at  a  stroke.  Here  is  the  greatest  type- 
writer  triumph  since  we  first  gave  visible  writing  to  the  world. 


How  to  Prove  This 

Take  three  or  four  standard  typewriters. 

Then  place  small  weights  on  the  tops  of  the  keys  till 
sufficient  to  make  the  type  print. 

Note  that  the  average  typewriter  requires  10  ounces  of 
pressure  before  it  will  write.  Thus  you  measure  the  force 
with  which  the  typist  must  strike  each  key  in  actual  use. 

Note  that  the  Silent  Seven  Oliver  writes  when  dyi  ounces 
are  placed  on  the  type  keys — just  equal  to  a  gentle  finger- 
tap.  Note  that  the  Oliver  thus  saves  the  typist  i>^  ounces 
of  energy  at  every  tap. 

Now  multiply  this  by  50,000      *ff)C  ^ 

—  the  number  of  times  the 
average  operator  strikes  the 
type-keys  daily. 

Thus  do  you  reach  this 
amazinsj  result  — fAe  Silent 
Seven  Oliver  saves  the  typist 
daily  labor  equal  to  moving  a 
5 -ton  load! 


The  Silent  Seven 

A  benefaction  to  all  man- 
kind— this  new  model  Oliver. 

Not  a  toy  or  a  make-shift. 
Yet  by  utter  simplicity  as 
handy  for  use  at  home  as  effi- 
cient for  use  in  the  office. 

Visible  reading,  visible  writ- 
ing, automatic  spacer  and 
universal  keyboard  arrange- 
ment, with  fewest  kevs  of  any 
typewriter.  Then  a  score  of 
improvements  and  refinements 
that  raise  this  typewriter  to 
the  pinnacle  of  attainment. 


OLIVEpR 

TypcWri-tcr 

"Silent       ^ 


Pay  1 7c  a  Day 

The  price  of  the  Silent  Seven  Oliver  has  not  been  in- 
creased by  a  dollar.  Yet  we  give  you  by  careful  estimate 
25  per  cent  more  value.  And  we  let  you  buy  on  our 
popular  purchase  plan — 17  cents  a  day. 

As  easy  to  own  as  to  rent! 

New  Typewriter  Book  Free 

It  picturesand  fully  describes  the  new  Silent  Seven  Oliver; 

it  coaches  you  on  points  that  others  dare  not  give.     It  shows 

how  the  novice  can  start  and  write  at 

once,  without  schooling,  without  skill. 

Today! — send  us  the  coupon  before 
the  edition  is  gone  and  one  of  these 
handsome  books  will  come  by  return 
mail  free. 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


WhichBookShallWeSend  FREE? 


Put  a  cross  (X)  iu  the  square  before  the  book   I       I  ^|^J^^ 
you    want  free,  fill  in  your  name   and  address  I       I  ||^^» 
and  mail  this  coupon  to 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1141  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago  ^-'GBi 

Name..  c 

Address. 


^rh 


^niH/ 


jV^'Vi 


?i^ 


»"  "•>•:., 


M 


Money-Making 
Agencies  Open 

Apply  today  and  earn  a  hand- 
some income  as  the  local  agent  for 
this  supreme  typewriter  that  sells 
itself  repeatedly  when  agents  show 
the  sample  we  supply.  15,000  others 
like  yourself  — physicians,  clerks,  at- 
torneys, merchants,  teachers,  bank- 
ers, telegraphers,  etc.,  etc..  are 
earning  incomes  this  way  during 
spare  hours  or  full  time.  And  this 
big  concern  has  now  decided  to  give 
out  50,000  more  local  agencies. 

Acquire  Sample  Typewriter 

Our  plan  lets  you  own  a  brand 
new  Oliver  on  the  same  liberal  terms 
as  our  oldest  and  most  experienced 
agents.  And  we  let  you  sell  to  the 
public  the  same  as  we  do- 17  cents 
a  day.  You  don't  have  to  charsJ 
your  business.  You  do  not  need  to 
be  experienced. 

Get  free  copy  of  "Opportimity 
Book"  that  tells  how  we  give  you 
exclusive  sale  in  your  territory  ii>ni 
the  profit  from  evety  Oliver  sold  tlie>  e 
during  your  agency  arra>tge>ii'ut 
IIow  we  help  aggressive  agents 
build  up  a  strong,  independent  bus- 
iness by  furnishing  them  names  of 
prospective  buyers  that  come 
through  our  mighty  magazine  ad- 
vertisements. 

Uou't  wiiit  I  ill  your  territory  i«  i<s- 
BisntHl.  Don't  hesitate  l»-o»«se  llioio 
WHS  onoe  an  Oliver  anent  in  \our  t>'wii 
Keniemlier  thrro  art>  nl\va>s  s>  ito--  of 
l>ron\olii^ns.  transfiM-s,  oto.  Jnsi  innil 
the  loupon  You  iiuur  uo  oblijjut ioiU. 
Tho  time  to  tiot  is  NOW! 
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FOUR    MONTHS    OF   THE    WAR 


AFTER  war  for  four  months  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world,  involv- 
ing four  continents  and  all  the  seven  seas,  the 
verdict  of  victory  has  not  been  given.  If  this 
were  the  mimic  warfare  of  the  maneuvers — would  that 
it  were ! — and  the  umpire  should  call  time  today  he  prob- 
ably would  pronounce  it  a  drawn  game.  If  he  decided  by 
territorial  gains  he  would  say  the  Germans  have  won. 
But  if  he  took  into  consideration  positions  and  prospects 
he  would  say  that  the  advantage  lay  with  the  Allies.  Con- 
sidering the  war  on  the  sea  the  decision  would  be  the 
same.  The  Germans  are  reported  to  have  lost  twenty-five 
naval  vessels  and  the  British  twenty,  but  if  we  count  by 
size  instead  of  numbers  the  advantage  lies  the  other  way, 
for  the  tonnage  of  the  British  losses  is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  Germans.  Both  sides,  however,  have 
avoided  a  general  engagement;  so  their  naval  strength 
stands  about  as  it  did  before  the  war,  that  is,  the  Ger- 
man fleet  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  British,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  French  and  Russian.  So  here  we  may 
also  say  that  the  honors  are  even,  but  the  Allies  have 
the  advantage. 

The  Germans  have  been  so  far  successful  in  their 
policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Except  for  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  province  of  East  Prussia  and  a  French  raid  into 
Alsace  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war,  German  soil  has 
been  free  from  invasion,  and  if  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  now  as  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was 
by  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis 
or  of  ground  actually  occupied,  the  Germans  would  have 
gained  more  territory  in  Europe  than  even  their  jingoes 
dared  hope  for  before  the  war.  They  now  hold  all  Bel- 
gium except  the  little  corner  below  Ostend,  a  half  dozen 
departments  of  northern  France  and  an  indefinite 
amount  of  Russian  Poland.  The  only  German  territory 
now  under  a  foreign  flag  is  a  strip  some  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  wide  along  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia.  The  Aus- 
trians  have  lost  half  of  Galicia  and  gained  a  bit  of 
Servian  territory. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  course  of  the  war  we  are 
struck  by  the  curious  alternation  of  German  for- 
tunes in  the  eastern  and  western  theater  of  operations. 
During  the  first  month  of  the  war,  while  the  Germans 
were  .sweeping  over  Belgium  and  into  France,  the  Rus- 
sians carried  their  invasion  of  East  Prussia  to  the  gates 
of  Konigsberg  and  Thorn.  In  September  the  Germans  re- 
tired from  the  Marne  to  the  other  side  of  the  Aisne, 
where  they  U)<>k  up  the  positions  they  yet  hold.  Simul- 
taneou.«ily  the  Russians  were  driven  from  P^ast  Prussia 
and  the  Germans  invaded  Russia  as  far  as  the  Niemen 
River.  While  the  Germans  were  being  driven  out  of  Rus- 


sia they  took  Antwerp  and  advanced  to  Ostend.  Foiled  in 
their  effort  to  reach  Calais  they  advanced  on  Warsaw 
instead.  When  they  gained  on  one  side  they  lost  on  the 
other. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Germans  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  They  have 
been  outnumbered  from  the  start  on  both  frontiers 
and  the  odds  against  them  have  steadily  increased. 
The  French  army,  reinforced  as  it  was  by  the  Bel- 
gians and  British,  was  greater  than  the  German. 
On  the  eastern  side  they  were  at  a  still  greater  numer- 
ical disadvantage.  But  battles  are  decided  not  by  the 
total  number  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  but  by  the  number 
that  can  be  brought  to  a  particular  place  at  a  given 
time.  The  Germans  have  won  their  field  victories  by 
means  of  their  mobility.  Thru  ^killful  handling  of  trans- 
portation facilities  they  have  rushed  their  forces  as 
needed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  two-hundred  mile 
line  of  battle  and  from  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rus- 
sian. The  chief  problem  of  German  strategy  for  many 
years  has  been  the  defense  of  the  country  against  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  both  sides  and  the  German  state 
railroads  had  been  planned  with  special  reference  to 
facilitating  this  fighting  on  interior  lines  which  the 
position  of  Germany  rendered  possible  and  necessary. 

BOTH  sides  have  fought  so  well  as  to  gain  mutual  re- 
spect and  to  shatter  their  favorite  theories  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  enemy.  For  instance,  the  English  have 
always  been  willing  to  concede  that  the  Germans  might 
gain  an  advantage  at  the  start  by  reason  of  thoro  or- 
ganization and  careful  planning,  but  they  assumed  that 
once  these  plans  were  overthrown  the  German  military 
machine  would  break  down  because  of  constitutional 
inability  to  alter  its  rigid  system  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Germans  have  shown  a 
remarkable  quickness  of  adaptation  to  emergencies 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 

Paris  had  always  been  their  aim  and  it  was  almost 
within  reach  when  General  von  Kluck,  apparently  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  turned  away  from  it  and 
executed  a  left  wheel  in  face  of  the  enemy  in  order  to 
close  the  gap  between  his  army  and  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  General  von  Ilindenburg's  first  attempt  to  in- 
vade Russia  from  East  Prussia  was  a  disastrous  fail- 
ure, yet  within  ten  days  after  his  defeat  at  Augustowo 
he  had  occupied  half  Poland.  Routed  here  and  driven 
back  to  the  German  border  he  had  started  a  new  Polish 
campaign  in  less  than  a  week. 

Equally  fallacious  is  shown  to  be  the  belief  that  the 
Russian  army  is  a  slow  and  unwieldy  mass,  for  every- 
where that  von  Hindenburg  struck  he  found  the  Rus- 
sians pr(;par(!(l  ff)r  him.  Nor  will  we  hear  more  about  the 
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deciiiience  of  the  French.  If  individual  vah)r  and  mili- 
tary Hkill  be  the  teat  of  virility  the  French  race  has  not 
declined.  The  Kaiser,  who  alluded  to  "the  contemptible 
little  army"  of  General  French  must  by  this  time  have 
changed  his  opinion.  It  is  no  longer  little  and  it  never 
was  contemptible.  We  Americans  who  believe  in  keeping 
down  the  standing  army  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent 
with  safety  may  find  great  encouragement  from  the 
fact  that  the  British,  starting  with  a  nucleus  of  ex- 
perienced men,  have  been  able  to  bring  their  army  up 
to  near  the  million  mark  in  a  few  months  and  that  the 
new  men  are  holding  their  own  against  the  best  trained 
troops  the  world  has  known. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  patriotism  or  courage 
shown  in  any  of  the  ten  nations  engaged.  The  people 
have  manifested  equal  loyalty  to  Czar  or  Kaiser,  King 
or  President.  There  has  been  no  collapse  of  morale,  no 
gross  ineptitude,  no  wholesale  surrender,  no  scandalous 
mismanagement,  no  treacherous  betrayal,  no  unsus- 
pected weakness.  An  impartial  umpire  would  have  to 
give  all  the  armies  some  meed  of  praise  and  to  declare 
that  the  war  has  proved  that  every  one  of  the  races  in- 
volved from  Russian  to  Japanese  and  from  German  to 
Gurkha  has  proved  by  his  valor  and  self-sacrifice  that 
he  has  a  right  to  his  place  in  the  world.  Let  us  hope 
that  none  of  them  be  deprived  of  it. 


RATIONAL    NEUTRALITY 

MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF  is  an  American  citizen  of 
the  highest  type.  He  is  an  international  financier; 
he  is  an  international  philanthropist.  He  is  an  Ameri- 
can of  fifty  years  standing,  but  he  is  of  German  birth 
and  has  by  no  means  given  up  his  German  sympathies. 
In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Times  Mr.  Schiff 
presents  a  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the  outcome  of 
the  war  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  novel.  He  wants 
Germany  to  be  victorious,  but  not  to  be  "too  victor- 
ious." He  believes  that  the  success  of  England  would 
impose  upon  the  United  States  a  tremendous  burden  of 
militarism.  In  this  connection  he  says: 

I  fear  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  have  visual- 
ized only  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  real  peril  involved  in  this 
contingency;  but  I  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  sure  that 
soon  they  must  awake  to  the  great  danger  that  militarism 
and  navalism  may  be  imposed  upon  them  thru  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

American  impulses  trend  away  from  armament  toward 
peaceful  development  along  industrial  lines,  but  even  now 
political  leaders  in  Washington  begin  to  see  what  may  be 
coming.  The  propositions  which  already  have  been  made  for 
considerable  increases  in  our  naval  and  military  forces  may 
be  regarded  as  only  the  forerunners  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected later. 

As  an  American,  therefore,  Mr.  Schiff  does  not  want 
the  Allies  to  win.  But  neither  does  he  want  Germany  to 
win  by  too  big  a  margin: 

My  sympathies  and  interests,  in  other  words  my  patriotic 
sentiments,  are  definitely  American.  I  must  repeat  that  I 
am  of  German  origin,  and  that  as  regards  the  present  strug- 
gle I  am  pro-German,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  anti-English,  altho  I  am  anti-Russian  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious. 

I  already  have  exprest  the  belief  that  the  complete  hu- 
miliation of  England  would  be  disastrous  to  us.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  Germany  should  be  completely  success- 
ful, if  she  should  be  able  to  wear  out  the  Allies,  break  down 
France,  hold  Russia  in  check,  and  cripple  or  even  invade 
England  (which  many  German  leaders  actually  believe  can 
be  done,  incredible  as  ic  may  seem  to  us),  Germany  would 
acquire  a  position  such  as  never  has  been  held  by  any  na- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  history.  Not  even  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Empire  would  approach  it. 


The  advance  which  has  marked  the  development  of  every 
means  of  communication,  transportation,  manufacturing, 
etc.,  since  Rome's  day,  would  give  Germany,  in  the  case  of 
such  an  eventuation,  a  power  which  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable to  the  most  ambitious  Roman  emperor.  It  would 
make  her  a  menace,  not  only  to  her  immediate  neighbors, 
but  to  the  entire  globe. 

Could  she  be  trusted  with  such  power?  Notwithstanding 
my  personal  sympathies,  which  I  have  taken  pains  to 
outline  clearly,  1  must  admit  that  1  cannot  think  so.  The 
German  character  is  not  only  self-reliant,  which  is  admira- 
ble, but  it  readily  becomes  domineering,  particularly  when 
in  the  ascendancy. 

In  the  role  of  a  world  conciueror  Germany  would  become 
a  world  dictator — would  indulge  in  a  domination  which 
would  be  almost  unbearable  to  every  other  nation.  Particu- 
larly would  this  be  the  case  in  respect  to  her  relations  with 
the  United  States,  a  nation  with  which  she  always  has  had 
and  always  must  have  intimate  commercial  relations. 

Should  Germany  make  England  impotent  and  France 
powerless,  we  should  become  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
German  good  will,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  indeed  I  regard 
it  as  a  certainty,  that  before  long,  in  such  an  event,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  cease  to  exercize  any  important  in- 
fluence on  world  events.  It  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
— a  "scrap  of  paper." 

You  see  that  while  I  am  not  neutral  to  the  extreme,  while 
I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  Germany  may  not  be  wrecked 
and  that  she  may  emerge  from  the  war  with  full  ability  to 
maintain  her  own,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  be  good  for 
her  or  good  for  the  world  in  general  if  she  found  herself 
absolutely  and  incontrovertibly  victorious  at  the  end  of  the 
great  struggle.  In  other  words,  I  wish  Germany  to  be  vic- 
torious, but  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  too  victorious. 

This  is  a  position  in  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  every 
American  should  be  able  to  join.  Some  of  us  want  Ger- 
many to  be  victorious.  Some  of  us  want  the  Allies  to  be 
victorious.  None  of  us  ought  to  want  either  side  to  be 
"too  victorious."  None  of  us  ought  to  want  any  nation 
of  Europe  to  be  beaten  helpless  to  the  earth. 


THE    SCRAP    OF    PAPER 

IT  is  a  bitterly  debated  question  whether  Germany, 
when  it  sent  its  armies  thru  Belgium,  violated  the 
terms  of  any  treaty  to  which  the  German  Empire  was 
party.  The  most  able  presentation  that  we  have  seen  of 
the  negative  side  of  this  debate  is  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  University.  He 
rests  his  case  upon  these  contentions: 

The  original  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  was  signed  on  April  19,  1839,  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  ratified  by  the  German  Con- 
federation, of  which  Prussia  and  Austria  were  states. 

In  1866  the  German  Confederation  was  dissolved,  and 
in  1867  the  North  German  Union,  of  which  Prussia  was 
the  largest  state,  was  formed. 

That  these  changes  abrogated  or  made  obsolete  the 
guarantee  of  the  Treaty  of  1839  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  War  of  1870  broke  out  between  France 
and  the  North  German  Union,  Great  Britain  sought  and 
procured  from  the  governments  of  France  and  the  North 
German  Union  separate  but  identical  treaties,  guaran- 
teeing the  neutrality  of  Belgium  during  the  period  of 
that  war  and  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  close. 

These  treaties  expired  in  1872  and  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire  has  never  signed  any  treaty  guaranteeing 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Finally,  a  convention  was  drafted  by  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907,  which  read,  "The  territory  of  neutral 
powers  is  inviolable.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move 
troops  or  convoys  of  either  munitions  of  war  or  sup- 
plies across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power."  But.  to 
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quote  Professor  Burgess's  words,  "Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  refused  to  sign  it  and 
did  not  sign  it.  Russia  was  not  represented." 

These  facts,  in  Professor  Burgess'  estimation,  en- 
able us  more  clearly  to  understand  why  the  German 
Chancellor  referred  to  the  guarantee  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality as  a  "scrap  of  paper." 

Professor  Burgess'  statement  of  the  facts,  admirably 
succinct  and  clear,  is  as  we  understand  the  matter  pre- 
cisely accurate  with  one  important  exception.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authorities  at  our  command,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy  and  Russia  did  sign  the  Hague  neu- 
trality convention.  Aside  from  this  point,  however, 
Professor  Burgess  shows  that  those  who  maintain  that 
Germany  violated  no  treaty  in  forcing  its  way  thru 
Belgium  hold  a  strongly  defensible  position. 

But,  even  if  his  conclusions  from  these  facts  be  fully 
conceded,  Germany  gains  nothing  by  the  concession. 

In  presenting  to  Belgium  the  alternative  of  permit- 
ting the  free  passage  of  German  armies  or  being  treated 
as  an  enemy,  Germany  committed  a  foul  wrong.  It  vio- 
lated, if  you  will,  no  treaty.  But  it  violated  the  essential 
canons  of  international  honor  and  fair  play. 

Belgium  was  a  neutral  nation.  With  the  very  birth  of 
Belgium  as  an  independent  state,  its  neutrality  was 
recognized  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  When  a  war 
broke  out  in  1870  which  promised  to  threaten  its  neu- 
trality, that  neutrality  was  again  formally  recognized 
by  the  three  great  nations  lying  nearest.  Belgium's  neu- 
trality needed  no  "scrap  of  paper"  to  guarantee  its  per- 
manence. It  needed  only  good  faith  and  an  honorable 
recognition  of  an  existing  state  of  affairs  on  the  part 
of  its  more  powerful  neighbors. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Belgium  ever  intended  to 
be  anything  but  neutral.  It  is  true  that  it  is  circum- 
stantially reported  that  German  officers  have  found  in 
the  Belgian  archives  plans  for  the  sending  of  an  English 
expedition  to  the  defense  of  Belgium  ia  the  case  of 
attack  by  Germany.  This  may  be  true.  But  it  proves 
nothing  as  to  Belgium's  intention  to  be  anything  but 
neutral.  It  merely  proves  that  Belgium  feared  Germany 
and  looked  to  Great  Britain  for  protection.  The  justice 
of  Belgium'.s  fear  needs  no  demonstration. 

Belgium  was  neutral.  Germany's  ultimatum  to  Bel- 
gium gave  it  not  two  alternatives,  but  one.  Belgium 
must  forsake  its  neutrality.  It  must  take  sides  in  the 
quarrel.  F^or  the  moment  Belgium  should  pertnit  the  use 
of  its  territory  as  the  road  for  a  German  attack  upon 
France,  that  moment  it  would  become  not  a  neutral, 
but  a  partizan,  not  a  bystander,  but  a  participant. 

Germany  forced  Belgium  to  become  the  ally  either  of 
Germany,  which  threatened  attack  in  case  of  refusal, 
or  of  France,  which  had  already  agreed  to  respect  its 
neutrality,  and  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  promised  to 
defend  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  .self-respecting  people 
chose  the  honorable  alternative? 

It  d(ten  not  matter  whether  Germany  did  or  did  not 
Hign  the  Hague  f'onvention  in  relation  to  neutrality.  For 
the  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  neutral  natif)ns  does 
not  depend  for  itn  validity  upon  written  agreements.  It 
findu  its  sanction  in  the  immutiiljle  principles  of  inter- 
national juHtice  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Not  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  rnankinrj  should  have  made  Germany  keep 
faith  with  Belgium.  Granted  that  the  (German  Empire 


did  not  break  its  word,  the  German  people  did  a  baser 
thing.  They  sacrificed  their  own  integrity  of  character. 
They  violated  their  own  honor. 


THE  RIGHT    TO    WORK 

UNDER  an  obsolete  statute  which  says  that  only 
citizens  can  be  employed  on  public  works,  13,000 
aliens  have  been  denied  the  right  to  help  build  New 
York's  subways.  Because  they  are  foreigners  who  have 
not  yet  attained  American  citizenship  they  are  told  they 
cannot  work.  Allowed  to  enter  our  ports  with  little  other 
capital  than  their  two  hands,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
earn  a  livelihood  in  the  only  way  open  to  them.  It  is  a 
curious  paradox  to  open  the  door  to  the  immigrant,  and 
then  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  him  a  public  charge. 
The  Masons'  and  Bricklayers'  Union,  which  thus 
chooses  to  block  the  relief  of  congested  Manhattan,  says 
that  in  times  of  industrial  depression  and  unemployment 
it  is  the  American  workingman  who  first  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  They  invoke  a  law,  handed  down  from  the  old 
"Know-Nothing"  days  and  still  on  the  statute  books  of 
New  York  and  eight  other  states.  This  law  provides  that 
the  day-laborer  on  a  public  work  must  be  an  American 
citizen.  In  the  same  way  Michigan  decrees  that  all  bar- 
bers must  be  citizens,  Idaho  that  all  school  teachers, 
and  Philadelphia  that  all  peddlers  must  be  citizens. 
The  contractors  who  are  building  the  subways  are 
willing  to  employ  native  workmen,  but  contend  that  in 
spite  of  their  offer  of  forty  cents  an  hour  for  unskilled 
labor  they  cannot  get  citizens  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
work.  While  we  are  thus  protect'ng  American  laboring 
men  who  no  longer  will  wield  the  pick  and  shovel  by 
making  prohibitions  against  those  who  will,  construction 
of  the  much-needed  transportation  lines  comes  danger- 
ously near  a  standstill. 

It  is  time  that  such  anachronisms  were  done  away 
with.  They  discriminate  against  the  immigrant  in  the 
one  thing  that  he  needs  most  when  he  lands  on  Ameri- 
can soil  and  that  America  needs  most  from  him.  They 
deprive  him  of  his  right  to  work.    • 


THE  RICH  MAN,  THE  POOR  MAN  AND 
THE  LAW 

IS  there  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor?  Every  time  the  question  raises  its  horrid  head 
with  something  like  affirmation  in  its  eyes,  one  cannot 
but  feel  his  faith  in  government  and  law-making  and 
the  essential  justice  of  democracy  shaken  to  its  base. 

Thousands  of  the  people  of  New  York  City — people 
of  mode.st  mean.s — lost  the  savings  which  they  had  en- 
trusted to  Henry  Siegel  the  banker  because  Henry 
Siegel  the  merchant  used  their  deposits  in  a  vain  effort 
to  bolster  up  a  tottering  business  venture.  The  mer- 
chant Siegel's  department  stores  failed  and  the  banker 
Siegel's  depositors  lost  over  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Henry  Siegel  has  just  been  tried  and  sentenced  ro 
pay  a  fine  of  $1000  and  to  serve  ten  months  in  jail. 
But  his  jail  sentence  has  been  suspended. 

The  disproportion  between  what  those  who  trusted 
him  suffered  and  what  he  himself  is  to  suffer  is  over- 
powering. 

It  ia  not  clear  that  prosecutor  oi-  jury  or  .judge  could 
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have  done  more  than  they  did.  The  judge  suspended  the 
jail  sentence  until  June  to  give  Siegel  an  opportunity 
to  show  that  his  announced  intention  to  make  restitu- 
tion was  sincere.  Doubtless  the  judge  served  the  de- 
frauded depositors  better  thus  than  if  he  had  sent  Siegel 
to  jail. 

But  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  there.  Something 
is  wrong  with  the  law.  When  a  man  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  can  appropriate  to  his  own  purposes  two  mil- 
lion dollars  of  other  people's  money  and  escape  with 
little  more  than  a  perfunctory  .scolding,  the  law  has 
made  a  fl^t  failure  of  its  prime  duty  of  protection. 

No  pickpocket  could  steal  a  gold  watch  and  escape 
with  so  small  a  penalty. 

Is  there  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor?  It  looks  so. 


THE  FRONT  DOOR  OR  THE  BACK 

IT  has  been  a  sort  of  family  quarrel  for  years,  ever 
since  in  fact  the  old  homestead  in  extending  back- 
ward from  the  road  by  the  addition  of  new  rooms  to 
accommodate  the  family  had  found  that  its  west  door 
opened  on  another  highway.  Those  who  lived  in  this 
part  of  the  house  at  once  set  up  the  claim  that  this  was 
really  the  front  door  since  it  opened  on  the  widest  street 
and  the  house  had  been  growing  in  that  direction.  But 
those  members  of  the  family  who  lived  in  the  other  end 
of  the  house,  the  part  that  was  built  by  the  first  settlers 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  ins"sted  that  the  front 
door  was  where  it  always  had  been  and  if  the  old  street 
was  not  so  wide  as  the  new  one  at  the  western  end  of 
the  house — well,  they  said  they  would  rather  have  a 
narrow  street  with  nice  neighbors  over  the  way  than 
the  widest  boulevard  with  an  overcrowded  slum  on  the 
other  side,  not  the  sort  of  people  one  would  want  one's 
children  to  play  with,  anyway. 

So  the  dispute  went  on  as  such  things  will;  not,  you 
understand,  leading  to  blows  or  harsh  language,  for  it 
was  a  very  peaceable  and  well-behaved  family  on  the 
whole.  But  there  was  some  hard  feeling,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  liv- 
ing in  the  west  addition,  who  complained  that  while 
they  were  always  running  to  the  other  end  of  the  house 
the  old  folks  hardly  ever  called  on  them,  some  of  them 
indeed  had  never  seen  the  new  rooms  or  sat  on  the 
new  porch  to  watch  the  sunset  beyond  the  gate,  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  young  people  called  it,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Hell  Gate,  which  was  at  the  opposite  end. 

Finally  the  young  people  decided  to  give  a  party  in 
honor  of  a  new  driveway  that  had  been  made  around 
the  house,  for  they  said  if  the  old  folks  wouldn't  come 
thru  the  central  hall  perhaps  they  would  come  around  this 
way.  So  the  younger  set  put  on  their  best  clothes  and 
fixed  up  things  as  pretty  as  they  could  in  the  yard  next 
to  the  Golden  Gate  and  invited  everybody.  Still  they 
were  doubtful  about  getting  the  old  folks  to  come  be- 
cause, as  their  children  complained,  they  seemed  fonder 
of  calling  on  the  people  across  the  street  than  on  their 
own  kin-folks.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  people  across 
the  street  had  a  great  falling  out  just  then,  got  to 
throwing  things  in  fact  and  hitting  each  other  over  the 
head  in  the  most  shameful  fashion,  and  visitors  were 
actually  afraid  to  go  into  the  houses.  So  the  young 
people  in  the  west  end  of  the  house  are  in  hopes  that 
lots  of  their  eastern  relations  will  take  this  opportunity 


to  come  to  their  party  and  they  are  sure  that  everybody 
who  comes  will  say  that  the  front  door  of  the  house- 
hold really  opens  toward  the  west.  Young  people  are 
like  that. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  PEACE  IN  COLORADO 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  again  taken  a  step  for 
the  solution  of  the  grievance  problems  of  capital 
and  labor  in  the  Colorado  mining  fields.  He  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  three  to  stand  ready  to  arbi- 
trate any  diff'erences  between  operators  and  miners  that 
may  be  submitted  to  it,  under  circumstances  more  fully 
reported  in  "The  Story  of  the  Week." 

The  President  has  done  well.  Both  miners  and  op- 
erators will  also  do  well  if  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
instrumentality  which  he  has  created.  No  man  should 
be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  In  so  serious  a  disagree- 
ment as  persists  in  Colorado,  an  impartial  and  high- 
minded  commission  can  see  the  truth  better  than  either 
party  to  the  dispute.  Here  is  such  a  commission.  Let  the 
disputants  make  use  of  it. 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  ENCORES 

ENCORE!  Encore!"  cry  the  crowd,  and  the  singer 
comes  back  to  the  stage  to  repeat  the  song.  The 
effort  is  in  vain.  The  song  cannot  be  repeated  altho  it 
be  word  and  tone  the  same.  For  it  takes  as  many  to 
make  a  song  as  it  does  to  make  a  quarrel — and  one  of 
them,  the  listener,  has  gone  forever.  The  man  who  sits 
in  his  place  looks  like  him,  but  he  is  really  a  different 
man,  namely  the  man  who  has  heard  the  song.  The  song 
may  sound  better  to  him  the  second  time,  it  may  sound 
poorer,  but  it  can  never  sound  just  the  same  to  him  as 
when  he  first  heard  it. 

And  it  is  with  soup  as  with  a  song.  We  raise  the 
spoonful  to  our  lips  and  taste.  We  like  the  taste  and  dip 
the  spoon  again  into  the  plate  that  we  may  repeat  the 
sensation.  But  we  are  disappointed,  for  our  palate  is 
no  longer  to  be  taken  by  surprize,  but  receives  it  with 
the  expectation  of  experience.  A  half  a  dozen  spoonfuls 
more  and  we  push  aside  the  plate  unemptied,  for  the 
soup,  we  say,  has  grown  cold  and  stale,  whereas  the 
fault  is  really  with  us  who  have  grown  cold  and  stale. 

But  we  will  credit  the  whole  world  with  change  rather 
than  confess  to  having  changed  ourselves.  If  when  we 
revisit  the  village  of  our  birth  we  find  the  buildings  and 
the  people  smaller  than  we  remembered  them,  we  do 
not  suspect  that  we  have  grown,  so  we  go  about  trying 
vainly  to  revive  the  emotions  of  childhood.  But  we  have 
come  to  the  wrong  place  for  that.  We  should  have  gone 
instead  to  Timbuktu  or  Moose  Jaw,  for  it  is  only  in  a 
strange  place  that  we  can  look  about  with  the  open 
eyes  of  the  child  to  whom  the  world  was  all  a  strange 
place,  and  therefore  worth  the  looking  at. 

We  must,  then,  fare  forth  into  the  unknown  if  we 
would  repeat  a  pleasure.  In  front  of  us  alone  the  path 
lies  open,  for  day  by  day  as  we  march  forward  we  burn 
our  bridges  behind  us.  The  effort  to  look  backward 
brings  to  us  but  dizziness  of  the  head  and  stumbling  of 
the  feet.  The  past  that  we  would  relive  lies  only  in  the 
future,  and  if  we  retain  our  capacity  to  feel,  to  learn 
and  to  act,  we  may  find  again  among  new  scenes  and 
fresh  faces  the  joys  of  former  times. 


-,.     ^,    „.        r     The    only     unusual 
The  Shelling  of      ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Zeebrugge  .^   Flanders   is   the 

bombardment  of  the  Belgian  coast 
by  the  British  warships  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  German  naval 
base  which  threatened  England. 
After  the  capture  of  Antwerp  the 
Germans  hastened  forward  toward 
the  English  Channel,  with  the  aim  of 
taking  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  which 
would  bring  them  within  sight  of 
the  cliffs  of  Dover  and  give  them  a 
harbor  from  which  to  prey  upon 
English  shipping  or  start  an  inva- 
sion. But  they  were  not  able  to  get 
beyond  Nieuport,  ten  miles  from  the 
French  border,  for  the  Yser  River, 
which  here  flows  into  the  sea,  formed 
a  moat  behind  which  were  assembled 
French  and  British  troops,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Belgian  army  which 
fled  from  Antwerp  the  night  before 
its  fall. 

This  moat  and  living  wall  has  held 
back  the  Germans  ever  since  October 
15,  altho  the  Kaiser  has  thrown 
against  it  his  own  Prussian  Guards, 
with  his  personal  injunctions  to  break 
thru  at  any  cost.  The  line  from  Nieu- 
port to  Lille,  along  which  the  armies 
are  entrenched,  has  scarcely  shifted 
five  miles  at  any  point  in  six  weeks 
of  the  hardest  fighting  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  slackening  of  effort  in  this 
region,  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
troops,  the  cold  weather  and  the 
flooding  of  the  lowlands  between 
Dixmude  and  Ypres  by  the  breaking 
of  the  dikes. 

The  Germans,  when  they  found 
themselves  frustrated  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  the  Channel  ports  of  the 
French  coast,  turned  their  attention 
to  making  the  most  of  the  Belgian 
ports  in  their  possession,  which,  tho 
not  so  near  to  England  as  Calais,  were 
yet  ZOO  miles  nearer  than  Emden, 
the  first  German  port  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Netherlands.  They  found 
a  harbor  half  made  to  their  hand 
in  Zeebrugge,  the  new  port  of 
Bruges.  Harfi  the  Belgians  had  con- 
.structed  an  artificial  haven  by  means 
of  a  curved  jetty  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  Ifi't  feet  wide.  This  was  con- 
nected with  Bruges  by  means  of  a 
ship  canal  2.30  feet  wide  and  2.3  feet 
deep,  so  that  rx;ean  vessels  could  be 
loaded  in  the  city.  Another  canal 
from  Bruges  to  Ost<jnd  connected 
with  the  network  of  watercourses 
which  ext*;rids  thruout  Flanders  and 
into  France.  On  the  Zeebrugge 
harbor  and  .nhip  canal  the  Belgians 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

November  2S — Russians  retake  Gum- 
binnen  in  East  Prussia.  Turks  claim 
to  have  defeated  Indian  troops  east 
of  Suez. 

November  24 — British  warships  bom- 
bard Zeebrugge  on  Belgian  coast. 
Portuguese  parliament  votes  to  sup- 
port Allies. 

November  25 — German  invasion  of  Po- 
land checked  at  Lodz  by  heavy 
counter  attack  from  Russians.  Ger- 
mans massing  troops  at  Arras. 

November  26 — British  battleship  "Bul- 
wark" blown  up  in  Thames.  Aus- 
trians  defeated  by  Russians  east  of 
Cracow. 

November  27 — German  forces  in  Po- 
land divided  and  partly  surrounded 
by  Russians.  German  submarines 
sink  two  British  steamers  in  Eng- 
lish Channel. 

November  28 — In  the  fighting  between 
the  Warta  and  the  Vistula  both 
Russians  and  Germans  lose  heavily, 
but  result  uncertain.  Austrians  ad- 
vance southward  in   Servia. 

November  29 — Germans  attack  in  Ar- 
gonne  and  Vosges.  Russian  invasion 
of  Hungary  thru  Carpathians  re- 
pulsed. 


have    spent   over    $10,000,000    since 
1895. 

When  the  Germans  took  possession 
of  Zeebrugge  they  expelled  its  few 
inhabitants  and  installed  their  own 
machinists.  Big  guns  were  mounted 
here  and  submarines  brought  by  rail 
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from  Germany  were  put  into  com- 
mission. On  November  23  and  sev- 
eral succeeding  days  four  British 
ships  bombarded  the  German  posi- 
tions and  harbor  works  for  several 
hours,  expending  nearly  a  thousand 
shells.  As  to  the  amount  of  damage 
done  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
According  to  British  reports  their 
shells  struck  the  submarines,  set  fire 
to  the  oil  tank,  silenced  the  batteries 
and  damaged  the  locks.  According  to 
the  German  reports  the  bombard- 
ment did  no  other  damage  than  de- 
molishing two  fishermen's  houses 
and  one  factory  chimney  and  wound- 
ing one  man,  for  the  submarines 
dived  at  the  first  shot  and  stayed 
under  water  till  it  was  over.  None  of 
the  shots  from  the  German  guns 
reached  the  British  vessels. 


The  Battle 
of  Lodz 


The  pending  campaign 
in  Poland  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  possibly 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world's  histbry.  The  issue  is  still  un- 
certain and  the  details  obscure,  but 
we  have  suflftcient  information  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  and  the  importance  of  the 
issues  dependent  upon  them.  As  we 
stated  last  week,  General  von  Hin- 
denburg,  after  his  defeat  before 
Warsaw,  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  the 
German  border  and  promptly  re- 
formed his  army  at  Thorn  for  a 
second  invasion  of  Poland  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Warta  rivers.  At 
Vloclavsk,  half  way  between  Thorn 
and  Plock,  he  encountered  the  Rus- 
sians and  defeated  them  in  a  battle 
lasting  from  November  12  to  16. 
This  permitted  him  to  pass  on  to 
Lowicz  and  the  Bzura  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Vistula,  only  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  Warsaw,  where  he  en- 
trenched. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  wing 
of  the  invading  army,  commanded  by 
General  von  Mackenzen,  advanced 
along  the  Warta  to  Leczyca  and 
gained  possession  of  Lodz,  Novem- 
ber 20.  As  a  reward  for  these  suc- 
cesses the  Kaiser  raised  General  von 
Ilindenburg  to  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal.  This  honor  he  acknowl- 
edged in  the  following  general  order 
to  his  army: 

I  am  proud  of  having  reached  the 
highest  military  rank  at  the  head  of 
Huch  troops.  Your  fighting  spirit  and 
perseverance  have  in  a  marvelous  man- 
ner inflicted  the  f^reatcst  losses  on  the 
enemy.  Over  fiO.OOO  pri.soners,  150  guns 
and  about  200  machine  guns  have  fallen 
into  our  hanris.  Hut  the  enemy  is  not 
yet  annihilated.   Therefore  go  forward 
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Kussians  Approach 
Cracow 


THE  SCENE  OF  THE  GREAT  BATTLE  OF  LODZ 

Heifc    between    the    Vistula    and    the    Warta    von     Hindenbura:    and    the    Grand    Duke    Niehola-s    are 

fighting   a   decisive  engagement 


with  God  for  qui-  King  and  the  Father- 
land till  the  last  Russian  is  subdued 
and  at  our  feet.  Hurrah! 

But  the  rejoicing  was  premature, 
for  the  Russians  took  the  offensive 
all  along  the  line  on  November  25, 
and  soon  put  the  invaders  in  a  seri- 
ous situation.  The  Russian  counter 
attack  was  made  at  three  points; 
they  turned  both  flanks  and  pene- 
trated the  center  of  the  German  lines 
almost  simultaneously.  A  Russian 
force,  apparently  crossing  the  Vis- 
tula above  Plock,  appeared  in  the 
rear  of  the  German  left  entrenched 
on  the  Bzura.  A  second  force  out- 
flanked the  German  left  on  the 
Warta  side,  and  a  third  struck  be- 
tween Lodz  and  Lowicz  and  divided 


the  left  under  General  von  Hinden- 
burg  from  the  right  under  General 
von  Mackenzen.  The  latter  was  thus 
virtually  cut  off  and  the  Russians 
claim  to  have  captured  some  forty 
thousand  of  his  troops  near  Lodz. 

Four  German  armies  were  sent  to 
the  rescue.  One  under  the  Crown 
Prince  entered  Poland  from  Breslau, 
and  passing  thru  Wielun  crost  the 
Warta,  where  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  defeated.  Another,  composed 
chiefly  of  Austrians  and  coming 
north  from  Chenstochova,  is  also 
held  in  check.  General  von  Frangois 
is  invading  Poland  from  the  east  by 
way  of  Mlawa,  while  from  Thorn  a 
fourth  army  is  on  its  way  to  the 
scene  of  combat. 


T  h  e  Russians 
continue  their 
advance  w  e  tj  t- 
ward  along  the  railroad  from  Lem- 
berg  to  Cracow,  and  have  now  past 
l)ey<)iul  their  former  high-water 
nuirk  of  'I'arnow,  which  they  reached 
in  September  and  then  had  to  aban- 
don because  of  the  success  of  the 
Germans  in  Poland.  They  have  now 
got  as  far  as  Bochnia,  a  railroad  sta- 
tion about  twenty-five  miles  east  of 
Cracow.  Their  frcmt  stretches  across 
Galicia,  from  the  Vistula  River  on 
the  north  to  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains on  the  south,  and  they  are 
api)arently  sweeping  all  before  them. 
On  November  20,  according  to  Petro- 
grad,  the  Russians  routed  the  Aus- 
trians in  this  locality  and  took  more 
than  7000  prisoners. 

There  is  another  Russian  army 
approaching  Cracow  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Vistula,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  Galicia  and 
Poland.  This  also  is  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  city,  so  an  attack 
from  north,  east  and  probably  also 
south  may  soon  be  expected.  Cracow 
is  strongly  fortified  and  should  be 
able  to  hold  back  the  Russians  for 
some  time,  as  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  them  to  mask  it  and  pass  on,  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  Przemysl.  But 
Cracow,  standing  between  the  river 
and  the  mountains,  bars  the  way  to 
Vienna  or  Silesia.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  city  may  surrender  after 
a  short  siege,  for  the  Poles  are 
very  unwilling  to  see  its  historic 
buildings  destroyed  by  a  bombard- 
ment for  the  defense  of  Austria. 

The  people  of  Galicia  are  in  even 
greater  distress  than  those  of  Bel- 
gium, for  they  are  poor  and  the 
country  has  been  fought  over  twice 
by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in 
the  past  four  months.  Fugitives  by 
the  hundred  thousand  have  sought 
refuge  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  but 
most  of  the  Ruthenian  peasantry  and 
the  Jews,  who  form  a  large  part  of 
city  population,  are  unable  to  get 
away  and  so  face  starvation  this 
winter.  The  Austrians,  as  they  re- 
gained the  country  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  wreaked  vengeance  on  the 
Galicians,  who  had  welcomed  the 
Russians,  and  are  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted more  than  a  thousand  men.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Przemysl  there  are 
reported  3620  homeless  families. 

The  fortress  of  Przemysl,  which 
the  Russians  past  by  on  their  way  to 
Cracow,  is  still  under  siege.  Accord- 
ing to  Russian  reports,  the  sorties 
have  been  repulsed  with  great  loss 
and  the  garrison  has  offered  to  sur- 
render on  condition  of  being  permit- 
ted to  march  out  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage. The  Russians  refused  to  con- 
cede these  terms,  believing  the  gar- 
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rison  was  short  of  ammunition  and 
unable  to  hold  out  much  longer.  But 
the  garrison  sends  out  word  by 
pigeon  post  and  aeroplane  that  the 
Russian  bombardment  has  not  in- 
jured the  town  and  that  it  can  hold 
out  a  year. 

The  Cossacks  have,  in  spite  of  the 
wintry  weather,  again  penetrated  the 
passes  of  the  Carpathians  and  en- 
tered the  plains  of  Hungary,  where, 
however,  they  are  reported  to  have 
been  defeated. 

The  chief  ob- 
The  Attack  on  Suez  ject  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  bring- 
ing the  Turks  into  the  war  was  ap- 
parently to  get  them  to  strike  a  blow 
at  Great  Britain's  most  vulnerable 
point,  the  Suez  Canal,  by  which 
troops  are  being  conveyed  from  In- 
dia and  Australia  to  the  mother 
country.  What  success  the  Turks  are 
having  or  likely  to  have  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  is  in  doubt.  If  we 
may  believe  unofficial  messages  from 
German  sources  Izzet  Pasha  is  on  the 
border  with  a  force  of  76,000  men 
including  10,000  Bedouins,  with  500 
camels,  and  their  advance  guard 
has  already  encountered  and  defeat- 
ed the  Indian  troops  east  of  the  Ca- 
nal and  even  reached  the  Canal  itself. 
The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that  this  is  a  mere  Arab  raid  of  no 
significance  and  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Turks  to  send  a  large  army 
across  the  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  Sinai  desert  that  separate  Suez 
from  the  Turkish  frontier. 

That  the  Ottoman  Government  at- 
tache.s  great  importance  to  this  move- 
ment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Enver 
Pasha  and  Djemal  Pasha,  Minister 
of  Marine,  have  left  Constantinople 
to  take  charge  of  the  expedition.  En- 
ver Pa.sha  has  been  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  Young  Turks  ever  since  he 
headed  the  revolution  that  overthrew 
the  Sultan  and  it  was  he  who  re- 
gained Adrianople  after  it  had  been 
captured  by  the  Bulgars. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  been 
exilef]  by  the  Briti.sh  because  of  his 
prf>-German  attitude  and  it  is  report- 
ed that  they  are  preparing  to  put  in 
hi.s  place  his  cousin,  Hussein  Kemal, 
son  of  I.smail  I'asha,  who  ruled  Egypt 
from  IHOr,  to  1H70. 

Field  Marshal  Baron  von  der  Goltz, 
who  has  served  a.H  Military  Governor 
of  Belgium  ever  since  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  the  Germans,  has 
been  nent  to  Constantinople  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  ffe  is  sucreerled  as  Ciovernor 
by  General  von  JiisHing.  Ge/ieral  von 
der  Goltz  i«  f/ne  of  the  greatest  living 
authoritiftH  on  strategy,  his  work.n 
being  used  as  text-books  in  the 
American  army.  From   IHH.'i  to  l«9f; 


he  was  engaged  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Turkish  army,  but  the  advent 
of  the  Young  Turk  regime  overthrew 
his  plans  and  the  Turkish  troops  did 
not  make  a  good  record  in  the  Balkan 
war. 

A  proclamation  of  a  holy  war  has 
been  signed  by  the  Sultan  and  twen- 
ty-eight Mohammedan  priests  with 
the  intent  to  rouse  the  whole  of 
Islam  against  the  Allies,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  will  be  re- 
garded as  binding  by  the  Moham- 
medans in  other  lands.  So  far  its 
only  effect  has  been  to  instigate  a 
mob  in  Erzerum  to  demolish  the  Ar- 
menian churches  and  schools.  The 
Russian  troops  are  said  to  be  mak- 
ing progress  in  their  advance  on 
Erzerum,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Turks  seem  to  be  carrying  their  in- 
vasion of  Transcaucasia  nearer  to 
Batum. 

^  .  ^,  ,  Owing  to  orders 
Buying  Here  for       ^^^^   ^^^   belliger- 

the  Armies  i.     •      t7<  j? 

ents  m  Europe  for 

breadstuffs,  munitions,  clothing,  mo- 
tor trucks,  etc.,  our  export  trade 
continues  to  grow,  and  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
November  will  be  much  more  than 
October's  excess,  which  was  $57,000,- 
000.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
war  export  movement  has  not  yet 
been  fully  developed,  because  many 
of  the  orders  were  quite  recently 
placed,  and  the  goods  have  not  been 
manufactured.  But  already  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  ocean  transporta- 
tion that  freight  space  commands  a 


premium.  For  example,  at  one  of  the 
water  front  terminals  in  New  York 
last  week  there  were  awaiting  ship- 
ment sixty  carloads  of  knit  goods, 
two  trainloads  of  shoes  and  twenty- 
five  carloads  of  "caterpillars,"  which 
are  traction  engines  carrying  their 
own  tracks,  for  use  on  wet  ground 
or  marsh  land.  At  the  same  terminal 
there  have  been  fifty  carloads  of 
motor  trucks. 

One  old  company,  whose  works  are 
in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  has  an 
order  for  $15,000,000  worth  of  vehi- 
cles of  one  kind  or  another,  and  large 
orders  have  been  taken  by  several 
motor  factories.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  orders  obtained  by  Mr.  Schwab 
in  Europe  amount  to  $50,000,000. 
They  include  cannon,  submarines 
and  projectiles,  and  15,000  men  are 
employed  at  his  steel  works  on  full 
time.  In  Chicago,  5100  horses  were 
waiting  for  transportation  last  week ; 
1620  were  shipped  from  New  Or- 
leans, 1000  from  Newport  News,  and 
700  from  Portland.  An  expert  horse- 
man in  New  York  has  an  order  for 
30,000.  Grand  Duke  Michael,  of 
Russia,  has  given  1,000,000  pairs  of 
shoes  to  the  French  army,  and  the 
shoe  factories  of  Massachusetts  are 
making  them.  A  factory  in  Swanson, 
Vermont,  has  an  order  for  $2,500,000 
worth  of  cartridges,  but  all  the  arms 
factories  are  at  work  on  European 
orders,  several  of  which  are  much 
larger  than  this  one. 

Knit  goods  mills,  notably  those 
in  Wisconsin,  are  very  busy.  We 
read  of  separate  orders  for  1,296,000 
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WHEN  THE  DAY'S   FIGHTING   IS   OVER 
Brint;inK   in   the   F>ench   wounded   at   nittht   with   the  aid  of  great  searchlights,    by    whose    light    this 

photograph   was   taken 


pairs  of  woolen  socks,  400,000 
sweaters,  750,000  pairs  of  cotton 
socks,  6,000,000  sweater  buttons,  and 
1,000,000  cotton  shirts.  A  trade  jour- 
nal's estimate  is  that  the  great  ar- 
mies need  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
in  a  year  for  uniforms,  underclothes 
and  overcoats.  Several  aeroplanes 
have  been  shipped  to  Russia.  Greece 
has  bought  500,000  canteens.  An  or- 
der for  300,000  sheepskin  overcoats 
was  declined  by  a  Western  company 
because  the  skins  could  not  be  pro- 
cured. One  Chicago  firm  has  an  order 
for  $3,800,000  worth  of  canned  meat, 
and  another  is  to  supply  5,000,000 
one-pound  cans  of  corned  beef.  At 
Seattle  there  are  inquiries  for  9,000,- 
000  railroad  ties.  Shipments  of 
2,000,000  pounds  of  absorbent  cotton 
have  been  made.  Large  purchases  of 
onions  for  export  have  increased  the 
price  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 

_  .         A   few   days   after   the 

Concerning      ^^^^^     ^^^^^^      ^^     ^^^ 

Neutrality       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  g^.^ 

ish  Government  complained  that  the 
German  ships  had  been  assisted  by 
violations  of  neutrality  in  Ecuador 
and  Colombia.  Copies  of  protests  ad- 
drest  to  those  countries  were  sent  to 
our  Government,  which  was  asked  to 
use  its  influence  for  a  prevention  of 
such  violations  hereafter.  Colombia 
denies  that  a  wireless  station  on  her 
coast  has  been  used  for  the  benefit 
of  Germany,  and  Ecuador  says  that 
she  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  all  that  takes  place  on  or  around 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  because  they 
are  so  far  from  her  coast  that  she 
cannot  subject  them  to  close  super- 


vision. The  replies  were  not  satisfac- 
tory to  Great  Britain.  Application 
had  been  made  to  our  Government 
on  account  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  asserted  now  in  London,  on 
good  authority,  that  our  Government 
has  said  it  is  willing  that  Great 
Britain  shall  deal  directly  with 
Ecuador  and  Colombia  as  to  the  vio- 
lations. 

A  suggestion  from  South  Amer- 
ican powers  that  our  Government 
should  lead  a  movement  for  a  broad 
extension  of  neutral  zones  in  the 
waters  adjoining  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere  is  under  considera- 
tion at  Washington.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that  the  belligerents  shall 
withdraw  their  warships  from  wa- 
ter south  of  us  and  the  trade  routes 
therein.  Both  projects  are  regarded 
by  the  British  Government  as  im- 
practicable. Chile  complains  that 
German  ships  have  violated  neutral- 
ity in  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands. 
Germany  protests  to  our  Government 
against  the  attitude  of  England  and 
France  concerning  contraband  goods 
at  sea,  alleging  a  violation  of  the 
Declaration  of  London.  Our  Govern- 
ment replies  that  it  does  not  regard 
the  Declaration  as  binding,  because 
certain  governments  now  belligerent 
declined  to  ratify  it  without  material 
and  extensive  modifications. 


Colorado's 
Labor  War 


President  Wilson  has 
decided  that  he  will  not 
appoint  a  Federal  re- 
ceiver for  the  property  of  the  Colo- 
rado coal  mining  companies  involved 
in  the  labor  war.  He  has  been  ad- 
vised by  Secretary  Wilson  (formerly 


an  otticer  of  the  miners'  union)  and 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
there  would  be  no  legal  warrant  for 
such  action,  which  the  Federation  of 
Labor  has  asked  him  to  take.  Gov- 
ernor Amnions,  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Carlson,  who  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  are  working  in  harmony  to 
solve  the  problem.  For  several 
months  a  legislative  commission  has 
been  making  an  inquiry,  and  it  re- 
cently submitted  a  report  in  which  it 
asked  him  to  procure  removal  of  the 
Federal  troops  and  to  "prepare  to 
accept  for  the  people  the  responsi- 
bility of  again  being  a  State."  It  also 
recommended  that  he  should  issue  a 
proclamation  commanding  all  to  obey 
the  laws  and  reminding  the  people 
that  every  able-bodied  male  citizen 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  could  be  called  into  the 
militia  if  this  should  prove  to  be 
necessary. 

The  Governor  asked  President 
Wilson  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The 
President  decided,  however,  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  a  commission, 
which  was  appointed  on  the  29th.  It 
is  composed  of  Seth  Low,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation;  Patrick  Gilday,  of 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  an  officer  of  the 
miners'  union ;  and  Charles  W.  Mills, 
a  Pennsylvania  mine  operator,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  ad- 
justment of  labor  disputes.  He 
assisted  in  settling  the  Kanawha 
strike  in  West  Virginia.  At  the  same 
time  the  President  published  a  state- 
ment. Reviewing  the  history  of  the 
movement  for  conciliation,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  plan  for  a  three  years' 
truce,  proposed  by  himself,  saying 
that  it  seemed  to  him  obviously  fair 
and  sensible.  Accepted  by  the  strik- 
ers, it  was  rejected  by  the  operators, 
who  "objected  to  its  most  essential 
features."  The  country,  he  thought, 
regretted  their  decision,  and  was  dis- 
appointed. He  had  waited  and  hoped 
for  a  change  in  their  attitude,  but  he 
feared  there  would  be  none.  Merely 
to  withdraw  the  troops  and  leave  the 
situation  to  clear  itself  would  be  do- 
ing something  less  than  his  duty. 
Therefore  he  had  determined  to  ap- 
point the  commission  contemplated 
in  the  plan,  and  thus  to  create  the 
instrumentality  by  which  "like  dis- 
putes" might  be  amicably  settled 
"in  the  near  future,"  hoping  that 
both  parties  might  see  that  it  was 
not  merely  to  their  own  best  interest, 
but  also  a  duty  to  the  community  and 
the  nation,  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
Pi'esident's  words  indicate  that  the 
commission  is  appointed  to  deal,  not 
with  existing  disputes,  but  with 
those  which  are  to  come.  Withdrawal 
of  the  troops,  however,  may  cause  a 
situation  in  which  the  commission's 
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services  can  be  sought,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  controversy  of 
long  standing. 

The  Governor  and  Mr.  Carlson 
urgently  requested  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  to 
postpone  the  inquiry  which  it  in- 
tends to  begin  at  Denver  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  but  the  commission  replied 
that  the  investigation  must  not  be 
delayed. 

The  hearing  in  the  wages  contro- 
versy which  affects  ninety-eight 
Western  railroads  and  55,000  em- 
ployees begins  this  week  at  Chicago, 
before  a  board  of  arbitration  com- 
posed of  two  railroad  officers,  two 
representatives  of  the  engineers'  and 
firemen's  unions,  and  Federal  Judge 
Pritchard  and  Charles  Nagel,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Consent  to  this  adjustment  of 
the  dispute  was  procured  by  the 
Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation. 

By  agreement  with 
Santo  Domingo     ^^^   Government   of 

and  Hayti  President      Bordas, 

the  recent  elections  in  Santo  Domin- 
go were  subjected  to  what  was  called 
inspection  or  observation  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  at  Washington 
and  composed  of  ex-Governor  Fort, 
of  New  Jersey;  F.  H.  Smith,  an 
attorney,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Minister  Sullivan.  It  now  appears 
that  the  inspection  was  really  active 
supervision,  for  United  States  ma- 
rines or  American  civilians  were  sta- 
tioned at  every  polling  place.  The 
number  of  votes  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  Santo  Domingo.  For  Juan 
J.  Jiminez  40,076  voted,  and  for 
Horacio  Vasquez,  a  revolutionist 
leader,  39,632.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  Jiminez,  altho  he  had  a  popular 
majority,  might  control  only  300  of 
the  632  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
Therefore  the  result  was  still  in 
dou'^t,  and  it  was  feared  that  there 
would  be  a  revival  of  revolutionary 
activity.  On  the  25th,  the  United 
States  transport  "Hancock,"  with 
800  marines,  was  sent  to  the  capital. 
There  were  reports  of  a  new  revolt, 
but  it  was  asserted,  a  day  or  two 
later,  that  they  were  without  founda- 
tion. 

In  Hayti,  where  a  new  Govern- 
ment has  been  set  up  by  Davilmar 
Theodore,  the  successful  revolution- 
ist, the  merchants  are  asking  New 
York  importers  to  assist  them  by 
advancing  monv,y  on  the  coffee  crop, 
and  the  Government  will  send  to 
Wa^^hin^rton  a  commission  Hf!eking 
recognition  and  a  loan.  Our  fiovern- 
ment  will  not  recognize  the  Theodore 
Government  until  it  has  some  assur- 
ance that  the  devastating  and  para- 
lyzing revolutions  are  to  be  discon- 
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Mechanics  carrying  the  planes  of  a  German  monoplane  to  be  assembled  at  a  temporary  shed  near 
the  front.   The  large  black   Maltese   crosses   on   the  under  surfaces   of  the  wings   are  used  to   dis- 
tinguish all  the  German  "birds" 


tinued.  If  it  consents  to  assist  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  loan,  it  may  ask  for 
such  supervision  of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts as  it  has  exercized  for  some 
years  in  Santo  Domingo. 

_      _  ,  The  United  States 

Our  Troops  Leave    ^^j^j^^^    ^^^    ^^. 

Veracruz  ^.^^^      ^^^      ^^^ 

been  in  Vera  Cruz  seven  months 
were  withdrawn  on  the  23d,  but  the 
battleships  remain  in  the  harbor.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  the 
men  were  on  the  transports.  In  their 
movement  toward  the  boats  they  had 
been  followed  closely  by  the  Car- 
ranza  forces  under  General  Aguilar, 
who  took  possession  of  the  city. 
There  was  no  formal  transfer  of  the 
place  to  any  authority ;  the  American 
soldiers  simply  departed.  General 
Funston  had  been  in  conference  with 
a  member  of  Aguilar's  staff,  and 
there  was  an  agreement  as  to  the 
action  to  be  taken.  In  a  proclamation, 
Aguilar  promised  that  foreigners 
should  be  protected.  He  closed  the 
saloons  and  gave  notice  that  citizens 
having  arms  must  surrender  them 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  pen- 
alty for  disobedience  would  be  death, 
and  all  thieves  would  be  shot.  Our 
forces  had  found  Vera  Cruz  a  foul 
city,  full  of  disease.  They  left  it  a 
clean  and  healthful  one. 

Good  order  was  maintained  by  the 
Mexican  authorities,  and,  on  the 
26th,  fJarranza  entered  the  city, 
passing  under  an  arch  f>f  triumph. 
He  came  from  Orizaba,  and  he 
asserted  in  a  prf)clamation  that  Vera 
f;ruz  was  now  the  only  legal  capital. 
Ffe    has    asked    our    (iovernrnent    to 


withdraw  the  battleships,  but  they 
will  remain.  On  a  steamship  char- 
tered by  General  Funston  500  refu- 
gees left  the  city  and  were  carried 
to  Galveston. 

Zapata  has  taken  possession  of 
Mexico  City.  When  Obregon  and  his 
troops  withdrew.  General  Blanco  re- 
fused to  go  with  him.  He  came  in 
from  the  suburbs  with  4000  men  to 
preserve  order,  in  answer  to  appeals 
from  the  foreign  diplomats.  There 
were  riots  and  looting  before  his  ar- 
rival, but  the  city  became  quiet  after 
he  had  put  500  men  in  jail.  It  was 
reported  that  he  had  deserted  Car- 
ranza.  On  the  24th,  however,  he  left 
the  city  with  his  troops,  and  Zapata, 
after  some  fighting  in  the  suburbs, 
came  in.  Blanco  went  to  Carranza, 
was  arrested,  and  is  now  in  prison 
at  Vera  Cruz, 

There  was  much  surprize  when 
Zapata  and  his  bandit  army  pre- 
served order.  He  had  promised  the 
Brazilian  Ambassador  that  he  would 
do  this,  and  he  kept  his  word.  There 
was  looting  in  the  interval  between 
Blanco's  departure  and  Zapata's  en- 
trance, but  Zapata  made  Saldano,  a 
former  chief  of  police,  military  gov- 
ernor, and  he  enforced  the  laws. 

Villa    and    his    army    re- 

d  vTl  f^'^'"®^  ^^  Tula,  a  short 
^"  '  ^  distance  from  the  capital, 
and  there  was  much  speculation  as 
to  the  relations .  between  him  and 
Zapata.  It  was  reported  that  the 
latter  repudiated  both  Gutierrez  and 
the  convention,  (^-arranza  expected 
that  Villa  and  Zapata  would  quarrel. 
Th(!re  was  some  evidence,  however. 


(£)  L' Hctei  wvoii  A  I  II de I  wood 

KKENCHMEN    IN    GERMANY 

Nearly   hII   the  men   herv  photographed  are   French  Holdiers  in   the  Kreat    German    concentration   camp   for   prisoners  of   war  at   Senne 


that  the  two  men  were  acting  in  har- 
mony. Representatives  of  Vilhi  en- 
tered the  city,  and  several  hundred 
of  his  troops  were  received  there. 
One  of  Zapata's  generals  was  sent  to 
relieve  Villa's  friend,  General  An- 
geles, at  Guadalajara.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Zapata  sent  a  train  to  bring 
Villa  to  the  city,  but  his  entrance 
was  again  delayed.  Some  said  that 
Zapata  insisted  upon  holding  the 
capital  for  himself,  and  that  Villa 
would  go  eastward  to  attack  Car- 
ranza. 

A  report  published  on  the  30th 
seemed  to  present  new  complications. 
General  Pablo  Gonzalez,  of  whom 
nothing  had  been  heard  since  his  re- 
treat from  Queretaro,  proclaimed 
himself  Provisional  President,  it  was 
said,  and  appointed  a  Cabinet.  He 
was    at     Pachuca,     forty-five    miles 


northeast  of  the  capital,  with  10,000 
men.  Thus  a  third  Government  would 
be  added  to  those  of  Carranza  and 
Gutierrez.  Villa  published  a  state- 
ment, saying  he  did  not  aspire  to  the 
Presidency,  for  which  he  knew  he 
was  unfitted.  He  only  desired  to 
make  the  Mexican  people  free,  and 
then  to  rest  at  his  home  and  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  his  wife. 

Villa  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his 
recent  military  operations.  General 
Angeles  was  driven  back  at  Guada- 
lajara and  has  been  recalled.  On  the 
east  side  Villa's  forces  suffered  a 
reverse  near  Tampico.  It  was  after- 
ward reported  that  the  Governor  of 
the  state,  with  10,000  men,  had  de- 
serted Carranza,  and  that  for  this 
reason  Tampico  would  be  easily 
taken;  but  the  Governor,  General 
Caballero,   says  the  report  is  false. 


On  the  northern  border.  General 
Maytorena's  long  siege  of  Naco  is 
admitted  to  be  a  failure,  and  he  has 
been  displaced  by  General  Rodriguez. 
Maytorena's  forces  became  demor- 
alized. In  parts  of  the  northwest 
there  have  been  engagements  in 
which  Carranza  men  were  success- 
ful. 

Spain  has  made  complaint  at 
Washington  that  Zapata,  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  capital,  killed 
several  Spaniards  and  robbed  others 
of  their  property.  Sanchez  Azcona, 
Carranza's  representative  at  Madrid, 
says  in  a  telegram  that  Huerta  (now 
in  Spain)  desires  to  come  back  and 
assist  Villa,  and  is  willing  to  spend 
his  entire  private  fortune  in  support 
of  Villa's  cause.  Villa  has  indignant- 
ly repudiated  the  suggestion  of  such 
cooperation. 


kc;i  Underwood  tV;  L  iicteiicond 

thp:  enemy 

If  you  had  been   in   a  certain  English  trench   this   is  the  view  you  would    have  had  of  the  German  line  180  yards  away.   You  yourself,  hidinif  bt>h\nd 

t?ardcn  truck,  would  have  been   firinR  at  a   foe    concealed  perhav>s  in   the   same  unhoroio  fashion 
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WHEN    GERMANY    WINS 

BY   DR.  BERNHARD  DERNBURG 


VFe  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
what  England  and  France  are  fight- 
ing for.  We  have  heard  very  little — 
except  from  English  sources — about 
what  Germany  is  fighting  for.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  read  the  other  side. 

Dr.  Dernburg  stands  for  what  ive 
Americans  most  admire  in  modern 
Germany,  its  industries,  its  com- 
merce, its  technical  schools  and  its 
efficient  organization.  When  the  Kai- 
ser put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office  in  1907  it  ivas  a  great 
shock  to  the  Junkers,  ivho  thought 
that  such  high  positions  ivere  the 
natural  monopoly  of  those  of  noble 
lineage  and  resented  the  appointment 
of  a  business  man,  and,  ivhat  was 
ivorse,  a  business  man  of  American 
training,     as     successor     to     Prince 

WHAT  will  Germany  do  if 
she  is  entirely  victorious? 
This  question  has  been 
addrest  to  me  by  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican friends,  time  and  again.  And 
when  I  said  that  it  .seemed  to  me 
premature  to  make  any  such  fore- 
cast, I  was  met  with  the  reply  that 
the  allies  were  not  so  over-cautious, 
and  had  very  freely  said  what  they 
intended  to  do  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria if  they  got  the  chance. 

The  most  lenient  of  these  pro- 
grams runs  about  like  this:  The 
crushing  of  German  militarism  (Mr. 
Asquith)  ;  the  destruction  of  the 
German  fleet  (^Winston  Churchill)  ; 
the  reduction  of  Germany  to  a 
subordinate  power,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Prussian  hegemony  ( Lloyd- 
George  j.  Of  course,  Belgium  is  to  be 
restored  and  a  large  slice  of  German 
and  Dutch  territory  to  be  added  to 
it;  Alsace-Lorraine  is  to  be  returned 
to  France  with  a  big  indemnity  in 
land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine; 
the  Polish  provinces  of  Germany  to 
go  to  Russia;  Schleswig-Holstein  to 
Denmark.  And  a  similar  program 
has  been  announced  as  regards  the 
Austrian-TIungarian  monarchy.  Fi- 
nally, of  course,  Russia  is  to  conquer 
Turkey  and  to  absorb  the  whole 
Ottoman  P^mpire.  In  short,  what  is 
intended  is  to  reduce  Germany  to 
the  position  she  had  in  1800  after 
the  victorieH  of  Napoleon  I,  which 
would  strike  her  out  of  the  list  of 
the  great  nations  and  would  make 
her  subordinate  to  the  good  will  of 
the  victors. 

That  such  a  program  can  never  be 
carried  thru,  even  partially,  as  long 
a.4  there  remain  a  hundred  thousand 
Cfrmnnn  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
need  not  be  emphasized. 

But  that  (\n  view  of  thene  ac- 
knowledged demands  of  the  allies) 
it    might    be    of    some    interest    to 


Hohenlohe-Lang enburg .  But  the  Kai- 
ser was  tired  of  the  bureaucratic  and 
military  methods  of  administration 
in  the  colonies  and  ivanted  to  have 
them  developed  and  made  self-sup- 
porting instead  of  remaining  a  drain 
on  the  imperial  treasury.  Herr  Dern- 
burg made  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  African  possessions  and  would 
probably  have  made  them  in  time  as 
profitable  as  the  British  colonies  if 
he  had  been  able  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
gram of  reforms.  In  The  Independent 
of  January  17,  1907,  will  be  found 
an  account  of  ivhat  his  administra- 
tion meant  to  Germany. 

Herr  Dernburg  is  the  son  of  an 
editor  of  the  Berlin  "Tageblatt"  and 
was  born  in  Darmstadt  fifty  years 
ago.  After  graduating  from,  the  Ber- 

Americans  to  know  what  Germany 
would  do  if  she  was  in  the  position 
in  which  the  Allies  love  to  mirror 
themselves  in,  I  will  concede.  - 

I  am  speaking  here  as  a  thinking 
German,  who  knows  the  history  of 
his  country  and  who  wishes  her  to 
profit  from  past  experience,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  now  the 
time  to  settle  the  European  question 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  probable  increase  of 
our  population,  to  secure  its  liveli- 
hood and  prosperity.  While  France 
has  remained  practically  stationary 
in  her  population,  the  regular  annual 
increase  of  the  German  people  is 
about  800,000  souls. 

American  readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed Germany's  development  since 
she  became  a  united  empire  will  very 
easily  be  able  to  check  my  views  by 
comparing  them  with  the  known  am- 
bitions of  my  people,  and  drawing 
the  necessary  inferences  from  Ger- 
man popular,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial development. 

TKRRITORIAL  EXPANSION   IN  EUROPE 

While  there  may  be  some  minor 
corrections  of  frontiers  for  military 
purposes,  by  occupying  such  frontier 
territory  as  has  proven  a  weak  spot 
in  the  German  armor,  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  wise,  nor,  I  believe,  do  the 
leading  people  of  my  country,  for 
Germany  to  take  any  European  terri- 
tory. She  is  now  holding  practically 
all  the  land  inhabited  by  the  (ierman- 
speaking  population  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lialtic 
provinces  of  Russia.  Whether  these 
rould  be  add«'d  to  the  German  Em- 
pire woulrl  hinge  on  the  (juestion 
whether  they  could  be  defended.  A 
look  at  the  map  will  show  that  this 
must  be  very  difficult.  The  lack  of 
homogeneity  has  been  a  great  source 
of  trouble   to  all   the   European    na- 


lin  gymnasium,  he  came  to  New  York 
City  in  order  to  learn  American  ways 
and  ivas  for  some  years  in  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Ladenburg ,  Thalmann  & 
Co.  After  his  return  to  Germany  he 
became  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Darmstadt.  He  is  now  in  this  country 
on  an  important  mission.  As  a  man 
thoroly  familiar  with  American  his- 
tory and  politics  as  well  as  finance 
he  understands  our  point  of  view  and 
can  interpret  to  us  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  country.  Those  whose 
enterprise  has  brought  their  coun- 
try into  the  front  rank  of  commer- 
cial nations  within  a  single  genera- 
tion are  better  representatives  of 
the  real  Germany  than  '^militarists 
or  semi-Slavonic  theorists.  —  THE 
Editor. 

tions.  England  has  had  the  Irish 
trouble  (which  has  been  a  very 
potent  factor  in  her  going  to  war). 
The  unrest  in  Lorraine,  and  that  of 
about  thirty  thousand  Danes  in  the 
north  of  Schleswig,  and  the  now 
past  differences  with  several  millions 
of  Poles,  have  given  my  country  con- 
siderable trouble.  Italy  is  restive  be- 
cause of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
Italians  incorporated  into  Austria. 
The  Polish  question  is  constantly 
occupying  the  Russian  mind;  so  is 
the  Jewish  question,  which  has  there 
more  a  racial  than  a  religious 
character.  The  ardent  desire  of  the 
Servians  to  redeem  their  brethren  in 
Austria  has  given  cause  to  the  pres- 
ent war.  So  any  rearrangement  of 
the  European  map  that  would  not 
follow  national  lines  pretty  definitely 
would  be  only  a  source  of  constant 
friction  hereafter.  This  does  not  say 
that  every  single  German  is  to  be 
returned  to  Germany,  nor  every 
single  Frenchman  to  France.  The 
position  of  Europe  is  and  will  re- 
main such  that  the  various  states 
must  look  for  defensive  measures 
against  their  neighbors,  and  such 
strategic  considerations  should  have 
a  large  share  in  any  peace  settle- 
ment. But  as  a  general  rule,  I  would 
not  consider  it  wise  for  my  country 
to  attempt  any  territorial  aggran- 
dizement in  Europe. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  BELGIUM 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  fol- 
low that  Belgium  would  not  be  made 
a  (Jerman  province.  As  events  have 
shown,  her  natural  position  with 
respect  to  F'rance  and  England — 
especially  as  a  bulwalk  for  the  latter 
on  the  cont  ineotal  <i(le  of  the  Chan- 
nel has  made  l>elgium  a  vassal  of 
the  two  countries.  As  Sir  Edward 
Gn^y  says,  he  "expcM'ted"  I'.elgiuni  to 
fight  to  the  last  maji.  And  (iglil   she 
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did,  practically  without  help  from 
the  Allies.  Belgium  wan  no  entangled 
with  England  by  the  various  mili- 
tary "conversationa"  or  arrange- 
ments, such  as  those  evidenced  by 
the  plan  of  Colonel  Kernardiston, 
that  she  could  not  accept  the  German 
Chancellor's  otter  of  integrity,  in- 
demnity and  full  restoration,  ten- 
dered twice  -both  before  and  after 
the  fall  of  Liege.  By  accepting  these 
offers,  Belgium  could  have  avoided 
all  the  misery  that  has  since  befallen 
her.  It  is  her  own  doing  that  has 
placed  her  in  her  present  plight. 

Geographically,  Belgium  does  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  German  Empire. 
She  commands  the  mouth  of  the  big- 
gest German  stream.  Antwerp  is 
most  essentially  a  German  port  and 
the  main  outlet  of  the  trade  of  west- 
ern Germany.  That  Antwerp  should 
not  belong  to  Germany  is  as  much  an 
anomaly  as  if  New  Orleans  and  the 
Mississippi  delta  had  been  excluded 
from  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  or  as 
if  New  York  had  remained  English 
after  the  War  of  Independence. 

These  considerations  will  probably 
determine  the  German  attitude. 
While  no  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made 
to  place  Belgium  within  the  German 
Empire  alongside  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Bavaria,  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Sax- 
ony, because  of  her  non-German 
population,  the  connection  between 
Germany  and  Belgium  must  be 
strengthened  by  including  her  into 
the  German  customs  union,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  Luxemburg  ever 
since  1867;  and,  furthermore,  the 
harbors  of  Belgium  must  be  secured 
by  some  practical  means  against 
British  or  French  invasion.  That 
Belgian  neutrality  has  been  an  im- 
possibility the  past  has  shown,  and 
so  her  state  of  neutrality  will  prob- 
ably be  lost  for  all  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  an  arrangement 
would  give  Germany  an  opportunity 
to  build  up  Belgium  again  indus- 
trially, agriculturally  and  commer- 
cially, and  Germany  would  probably 
have  to  engage  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary financial  aid. 

THE    NORTH    SEA    AND   THE    CHANNEL 

England  has  now  bottled  up  the 
North  Sea  by  its  command  of  the 
British  Channel.  It  will  be  necessary 
in  future  to  reestablish  a  mare 
liherum  (a  free  sea).  There  are  vari- 
ous means  by  which  this  could  be 
accomplished.  The  English  theory, 
that  the  sea  is  her  boundary,  and 
that  all  the  sea  is  her  territory  down 
to  the  three-mile  limit  of  the  other 
powers,  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  neutralization  of  all  the 
Channel  coasts  —  English,  Dutch, 
Belgian  and  French — even  in  times 
of  war,  must  be  necessarily  secured, 
and  the  American  and  German  doc- 


trine that  private  property  on  the 
hijh  seas  should  enjoy  the  same 
freedom  from  seizure  as  private 
property  doea  on  land,  should  be 
guaranteed  by  all  the  nations.  The 
importance  of  such  a  stipulation  will 
be  readily  recognized  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  England  makes 
commercial  war  upon  the  United 
States  on  the  pretense  of  protecting 
her  interests  against  the  nations 
with  which  she  is  engaged  in  a 
struggle.  It  would  become  equally 
necessary  to  neutralize  all  cables; 
their  cutting  has  hurt  the  United 
States  even  more  than  Germany. 

THE  COLONIES 

It  must  be  demanded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  of  the 
colonial  possessions,  without  excep- 
tion, should  be  returned.  But  her 
growing  population  makes  it  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  Germany 
should  also  get  some  territory  that 
could  be  populated  by  whites.  At  the 
present  time  she  has  no  such  colo- 
nies. In  all  the  German  possessions 
over  the  sea,  in  spite  of  efforts  that 
have  lasted  for  over  thirty  years, 
less  than  thirty  thousand  white  peo- 
ple, including  military,  have  been 
settled.  So  she  must  endeavor  to  get 
some  such  territory  with  a  climate 
fit  for  her  people.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine (which  Germany  has  always 
recognized  in  letter  as  well  as  in 
spirit)  forbids  our  seeking  expan- 
sion on  this  side  of  the  water,  either 
in  North  or  in  South  America.  So 
we  will  have  to  turn  to  some  such 
place  like  Morocco — if  it  is  really  fit 
for  the  purpose,  which  I  am  unable 
to  say  at  this  present  time. 

GERMANY   AND   TURKEY 

Germany  has  been  for  about 
thirty-five  years  the  associate  of 
Turkey  in  developing  Turkish  terri- 
tory, commerce  and  industry.  She 
has  acquired  the  Oriental  railways 
and  built  the  Anatolian  and  Bagdad 
lines.  She  has  established  harbors 
and  shipping  companies,  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  very  extensive 
irrigation  works.  She  must  demand 
to  be  left  with  a  free  hand  to  go  on 
with  this  commercial  development  as 
far  as  she  can  arrange  with  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Porte  and 
without  outside  interference.  This 
would  mean  a  recognized  sphere  of 
influence  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Dardanelles. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  WORLD 

Germany  stands,  and  has  always 
stood,  for  the  "open  door  and  equal 
opportunity"  policy,  as  to  China  and 
to  other  countries  as  well  as  to  the 
British  colonies,  and  it  must  be 
strictly  maintained.  All  such  under- 
handed proceedings  as,  for  instance. 


the  Japanese  have  resorted  to, 
attempting  to  throttle  foreign  com- 
merce by  the  possession  of  the  rail- 
vvays  in  Manchuria,  must  be  done 
away  with,  and  all  the  powers  must 
see  to  it  that  no  more  parts  of  the 
earth  are  closed,  to  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  any  one  nation.  While 
every  nation  must  have  an  undis- 
puted right  to  treat  foreign  goods 
and  foreign  immigrants  as  she  sees 
fit  in  her  own  interests,  every  nation 
must  treat  all  other  nations  in  a 
spirit  of  equality  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

THE   FATE  OF  THE   SMALLER  NATIONS 

Of  course,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Germany  to  see  that  such  as  have 
helped  her  in  her  struggle  shall  not 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  her  antag- 
onists. The  right  of  the  peoples  to 
frame  their  own  destinies  must  be 
fully  recognized.  If  the  Finnish 
nation,  which  is  of  non-Slavic  de- 
scent, choose  to  join  their  Swedish 
brethren,  we  will  have  to  stand  up 
for  them.  If  Poland  has  the  neces- 
sary vitality,  she  should  have  a 
chance  to  show  it.  If  the  Boers  want 
to  be  independent  they  should  have 
that  right.  And  if  Egypt  wants  to 
return  to  Turkey  she  must  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  All  this  must  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  no  new 
dangers  can  arise  to  the  dual  alli- 
ance. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  program 
that  would  seriously  change  the 
aspect  of  Europe.  There  is  no  wish 
for  world-dominion,  or  any  unduly 
predominant  power  in  western 
Europe  incommensurate  with  the 
mass  of  122,000,000  of  Germans  and 
Austrians,  and  there  is  no  danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is  simply  the 
carrying  out  of  the  peaceful  aims 
that  Germany  has  had  for  the  last 
forty-four  years — the  only  nation 
of  Europe  that,  even  in  the  face  of 
intense  provocation,  has  never  let 
herself  be  dragged  into  any  war,  or 
has  taken  by  force  a  foot  of  territory 
against  the  will  of  the  owner. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  while 
I  am  speaking  as  a  private  person 
and  cannot  voice  in  any  way  official 
sentiment,  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  at 
one  with  the  best  German  element, 
and  that  my  opinions  are  shared  by 
almost  everybody  in  my  country. 
My  country  did  not  wish  this  war, 
has  done  its  utmost  to  ward  it  off, 
and  is  not  like  England,  which,  on 
her  own  testimony,  stands  convicted 
of  an  effort  to  destroy  an  unwelcome 
competitor  and  a  people  whose  chief 
sins  are  diligence  and  thrift,  and 
who  have  never  harmed  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  only  thing  Germany 
stands  committed  to  is  to  hold  and 
maintain  its  "place  in  the  sun." 

Nexv  York  City 
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THE  harvest  moon  has  waned, 
and  never  was  nature  more 
lavish  in  the  abundance  of  her 
bounty  to  this  beautiful  land  than  in 
the  season  just  closing.  The  vine- 
yards have  yielded  luxuriantly,  the 
orchards  are  bending  with  fruit,  and 
the  well  filled  stacks  mark  the  land- 
scape everywhere  except  in  the  path- 
way of  the  grim  monster  of  war.  But 
the  harvest  festival,  which  in  the 
early  summer  days  was  anticipated 
with  more  than  usually  festive 
thoughts,  has  been  turned  to  one  of 
sorrow.  Thruout  half  of  Europe 
death  has  been  the  harvester. 

During  the  past  two  months  I  have 
made  almost  daily  visits  to  some  of 
the  eight  hundred  or  more  military 
and  Red  Cross  hospitals  of  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Dunkirk  and  Paris;  or,  from 
the  firing  line,  field  and  base  hospi- 
tals, between  Soissons  and  Arras, 
Nieuport  and  Ostend,  to  the  newest 
and  most  up-to-date  institute  at 
Neuilly — the  Lycee  Pasteur,  now 
known  as  the  American  Hospital, 
where  representative  American  sur- 
geons are  winning  well  deserved 
honors.  In  spite  of  the  utter  collapse 
of  the  department  responsible  for 
clearing  the  battlefields  and  trans- 
porting the  wounded  to  base  hospi- 
tals, the  work  of  the  surgeons  and 
Red  Cross  nurses  is  highly  com- 
mendable. 

Many  of  the  wounded,  on  admis- 
sion to  the  base  hospitals,  suffer 
from  advanced  septicemia  and  gan- 
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grene,  which  makes  operative  pro- 
cedures extremely  dangerous.  Rough- 
ly estimated,  I  should  say  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  casualties  are  uncompli- 
cated, and  would  have  healed  by  first 
intention  without  treatment  had 
they  received  prompt  first  aid  dress- 
ing, and  a  well  applied  bandage  such 
as  every  Japanese  soldier  is  taught 
to  apply  for  himself  or  his  comrade, 
on  the  field. 

The  most  serious  cases  have  re- 
sulted from  neglect  of  this  dressing, 
and  from  the  long  delay  in  transmis- 
sion from  the  battlefield  to  the  base, 
often  requiring  five  and  in  many  in- 
stances eight  days,  during  which 
time  sepsis  developed.  Tetanus,  too, 
has  proved  a  serious  factor,  the 
majority  of  the  cases  ending  fatally. 
In  a  battle  like  that  on  the  Aisne,  it 
was  claimed  by  the  military  com- 
manders that  every  energy,  at  what- 
ever cost,  must  be  expended  on  the 
firing  line,  or  to  replace  fresh  troops 
for  those  who  had  fallen.  The  hor- 
rors following  such  a  battle  could  be 
avoided  only  by  carefully  evolved 
organization  and  preparation,  such 
as  does  not  exist  in  American  or 
European  armies,  but  which  was 
found  in  the  armies  of  the  Mikado. 

But  the  generosity  of  two  conti- 
nents is  here  being  given  in  surgical 
and  Red  Cross  service  to  the  wound- 
ed of  both  friend  and  foe.  Paris  has 
become  a  center  where  the  Red  Cross 
flag,  denoting  places  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  wounded,  is  seen  as  often 


as  the  tri-color  of  France.  In  the 
little  villages  between  Paris  and  the 
long  firing  line,  which  reaches  from 
the  borders  of  Switzerland  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  hotels,  convents, 
schools,  public  buildings  and  many 
private  residences  have  been  utilized 
for  similar  purposes. 

At  the  single  station  of  Ober- 
villiers,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  forti- 
fications of  Paris,  as  many  as  15,000 
patients  have  been  received  in  a 
single  day  and  sent  either  to  the  city 
or  to  hospitals  in  southern  France. 
The  fear  of  a  possible  siege  of  Paris 
made  the  concentration  of  wounded 
there  a  source  of  danger,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  over  60,000 
beds  awaited  their  arrival.  The  mili- 
tary authorities  allowed  the  admis- 
sion of  the  dangerously  wounded 
only,  while  the  remainder  were  sent 
to  distant  localities.  I  visited  Ober- 
villiers  many  times.  It  was  no  un- 
usual thing  for  from  three  to  five 
thousand  wounded  to  arrive  daily, 
the  majority  coming  between  9  p.  m. 
and  5  a.  m.  Several  railroads  inter- 
sect there,  and  a  large  temporary 
reception  depot,  with  many  tents 
serving  as  annexes,  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  reception  of  the  ter- 
rible stream  of  victims  which  pours 
in  from  the  trains.  They  are  met  by 
the  military  surgeons  and  Red  Cross 
attendants,  and  after  examination 
the  severely  wounded  are  sent  in 
convoys  of  motor  ambulances  to  the 
military  and  Rod  (^ross  hospitals  in 
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the  city.  The  remainder,  who  form  a 
large  majority,  are  placed  in  cots  for 
temporary  rest,  or  are  given  warm 
clothing,  blankets  and  nourishment, 
and  entrained  for  other  destinations. 
Here  it  is  that  the  women  of  I'Union 
des  Femmes  de  France,  and  other 
members  of  La  Croix-Rouge,  find 
their  endurance  severely  tested. 
They  assist  in  transporting  the  poor, 
limping  sufferers  to  their  cots  and 
in  dressing  their  wounds,  and  dis- 
tribute hot  coffee  and  chocolate,  rich 
broth  or  bouillon,  raw  eggs,  rice  or 
wine  where  most  needed.  It  is  often 
the  first  food  and  drink  many  a  poor 
fellow  has  received  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  work  of  these  self-sacri- 
ficing women  is  worthy  of  highest 
commendation.  They  report  for  duty 
at  ten  in  the  morning  and  are  on 
continuous  service  for  twenty-four 
hours,  twice  during  the  week. 

The  military  authorities  claim  that 
the  necessity  for  removing  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  long  firing  line 
compelled  the  use  of  all  transports 
for  that  purpose,  and  neglect  of  the 
wounded  could  not  be  avoided.  This 
condition  has  been  largely  relieved 
thru  better  railroad  facilities,  and 
long  auxiliary  trains  of  motor  ambu- 
lances render  additional  assistance. 

The  most  seriously  wounded  who 
reach  Paris  are  taken  to  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  at  the  Lycee  Pasteur. 
This  splendid  institution  is  named 
after  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the 
microbic  origin  of  disease.  One  could 
imagine  the  delight  of  this  great 
.savant  on  seeing  the  humane  use  to 
which  the  institution  is  being  de- 
voted. It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
hcspital  purposes,  altho  built  for 
a  public  .school,  and  within  its  walls 


nearly  five  hun- 
dred patients  are 
now  receiving 
every  attention 
surgical  skill 
and  scientific 
nursing  can  sug- 
gest. It  was  es- 
tablished as  a 
temporary  annex 
to  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of 
Paris  and  is  un- 
der the  patron- 
a  g  e  of  the 
American  colony 
there.  Its  active 
agents  are  on 
the  board  of 
that  hospital, 
and  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Watson  is 
chairman  of  its 
executive  com- 
mittee. Its  staff 
includes  such 
names  as  Dr. 
de  Bouchet,  sur- 
geon-in-chief. Doctors  Blake,  White, 
Wooster,  Maguin,  Derby,  Gross  and 
others,  all  of  whom  give  their  serv- 
ices voluntarily.  It  is  fully  equipped 
with  an  operating  room,  apparatus 
for  the  sterilization  of  water  by  the 
ultra-violet  ray,  a  department  for 
dentistry,  rooms  for  chemical  analy- 
sis, radiography,  and  all  other  fea- 
tures of  an  up-to-date  institution. 
Only  surgical  cases  are  admitted  to 
its  wards,  and  the  records  of  the 
work  performed  during  the  war 
should  form  a  valuable  contribution 
to  surgical  literature.  It  also  has  its 
own  complete  ambulance  corps  and  a 
dozen  motor  ambulances,  donated  by 
the  manufacturers,  for  transporting 
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A    MOTOR    FIELD    AMBULANCE 
This  pi-ovides  for  six  stretchers.  Two  of  them,  it  will  be  seen,  are  occupied 


the  wounded  either  from  the  battle- 
field§  or  from  the  reception  depots  at 
Obervilliers  and  Pantin. 

Val  de  Grace  is  another  military 
hospital  of  Paris  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  was  here  that  Larray  made 
himself  the  most  beloved  man  in  the 
French  army  during  the  Napoleonic 
war  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  now  con- 
tains about  one  thousand  patients, 
among  whom  are  some  three  hun- 
dred German  wounded  prisoners.  In 
the  large  hollow  court  which  forms 
the  garden  of  the  hospital  can  be 
seen  picturesque  groups  of  French 
Zouaves  and  Turcos,  Sikhs,  Senegal- 
ese and  Moroccans,  convalescing  in 
the  sunshine,  and  longing  for  the 
hour  when  they  can  return  to  the 
colors. 

In  the  military  hospital  adjoining 
the  Musee  at  Versailles  I  saw  an- 
other thousand  French  wounded  or 
invalided.  This  institution  occupies 
the  extensive  quarters  which  were 
formerly  the  ancient  kitchens  of  the 
chateau  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Hotel 
Trianon  nearby  has  been  reserved  for 
liritish  wounded.  This  beautiful' 
establishment  has  been  converted 
into  an  ideal  hospital  and  equipped 
regardless  of  expense  with  operating 
rooms  and  other  necessary  fittings. 
It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  and 
(^icen  Alexandra's  nurses  are  in 
attendance.  Here  I  found  my  old 
friend  Colonel  Smith,  D.  S.  0.,  in 
command.  Two  hundred  and  soventy- 
six  of  the  five  hundred  wounded  now 
there  were  received  on  the  opening 
(lay,  most  of  whom  were  the  victims 
of  Prussian  shrapnel. 

This  war  is  an  artillery  duel  and 
the    majority    of    casualties    re.sult 
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from  shell  and  shrapnel.  The  modern 
high  velocity  steel  jacketed  ritle 
bullet  is  comparatively  harmless 
when  parsing  thru  soft  tissues.  It  is 
aB«ptic,  and  1  have  seen  many  cases, 
both  in  this  war  and  m  the  Japan, 
where  two  and  sometimes  three  bul- 
lets have  pa.st  completely  thru  the 
lungs  without  serious  result,  it  is 
when  the  bullet  strikes  a  bone  that 
its  effects  are  most  dangerous.  But 
the  killing  in  the  armies  has  been 
mainly  the  result  of  shrapnel  and 
shell.  The  bullets  of  the  one  and 
irregular  fragments  of  the  other 
produce  frightful  contusions  and 
lacerations  and  compound  fractures. 
They  carry  into  the  wound  septic 
material,  dirt,  shreds  of  clothing, 
etc.,  that  produce  infections  with  too 
often  fatal  results. 

\N    ESSENTIAL   SAFEGUARD 

In  the   American   Hospital   is   in- 
stalled the  best  device  ever  invented 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
an  army.  It  is  an  apparatus  for  the 
sterilization  of  water  by  the  use  of 
the  ultra-violet  ray,  which  kills  all 
bacilli  and  pathogenic  germs  as  in- 
stantly as  an  electric  shock  of  full 
voltage   kills  a  human  being.   It   is 
simple,    portable   and   thoroly   prac- 
tical,  and   costs   less   than   a   single 
howitzer  shell.  In  two  of  the  hospi- 
tals I  visited  at  the  front,  one  near 
Soissons  and  the  other  near  Arras, 
there     were     twenty-nine     soldiers, 
among  whom  there  was  not  a  wound- 
ed man.  The  majority  suffered  from 
intestinal    infections,    typhoid    and 
maladies  resulting  from  the  use  of 
polluted  water.  The  danger  from  this 
menace  will   inevitably   increase   as 
the    season    advances    unless    it    is 
promptly  checked,  for  the  territory 
where  the  fighting  is  now  in  prog- 
ress has  been  occupied  by  the  enemy 
in  his  advance  toward  Paris  and  on 
his  retreat  over  the  same  ground.  In 
places  it  resembles  a  cemetery.  Many 
of  the  dead — men  as  well  as  animals 
— have  been  buried  in  its  trenches  or 
dung    into    its    ditches    and    other 
waterways.  Many  have  been  drowned 
and    never    buried,    and    its    water 
sources  are  all  more  or  less  infected. 
The   only   escape   from    such    disas- 
trous conditions  is  the  sterilization 
of  water  used  for  drinking  purposes. 
Thoro  boiling  for  twenty  minutes,  as 
was  done  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
campaign  in  Manchuria,  will  kill  all 
bacilli,  but  this  method  is  not  pos- 
sible here.   The   Taubes,   which   are 
constantly    on    the    lookout    on    the 
firing   line,    would    promptly    report 
the  smoke  of  a  fire  to  their  artillery 
corps,  and  trouble  would  follow. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative,  if  dis- 
ease is  not  to  claim  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  invalidism  and  mortality 


in  the  campaign,  that  a  practical 
method  of  sterilization  of  water 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  ultra- 
violet ray  offers  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  recom- 
mend its  general  adoption  to  General 
Kavrier,  and  the  French  military 
authorities  in  Paris,  as  well  as  to 
other  high  officials  in  the  armies  of 
the  Allies.  Its  general  use  will  save 
thousands  of  men  for  the  firing  line 
who  otherwise  are  doomed  to  end 
their  days  as  our  American  boys  did 
at  Camp  Alger  and  Chattanooga, 
from  causes  that  science  has  demon- 
strated are  preventable.  I  have  seen 
over  a  thousand  soldiers  killed  by  the 
bacilli  of  cholera  who,  ninety-six 
hours  before  their  death,  were 
healthy  fighting  men,  and  who  might 
have  remained  so  had  they  taken  the 
simple  precaution  of  sterilizing  their 
drinking  water. 

If  a  fire  was  discovered  in  a  valu- 
able building  in  plain  view  of  its 
inmates,  and  buckets  of  water  stood 
conveniently  near  by  which  it  might 
be  extinguished,  some  one  with  suffi- 
cient initiative  to  throw  on  the  water 
might  put  out  the  blaze.  The  ques- 
tion here  is,  "Will  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Allied  armies  use 
the  bucket?" 

THE   EXAMPLE   OF   JAPAN 

Thus  far  the  armies  of  all  the 
belligerents  have  been  comparatively 
fortunate  in  escaping  preventable 
disease,  and  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war  the  majority 
of  troops  sent  to  the  front  were 
hardened  soldiers  who  had  been  im- 
munized against  typhoid  fever  (or 
enteric,  as  it  is  called  here)  and 
smallpox.  The  weather,  even  in 
August,  was  cool,  and  those  active 
carriers  of  disease,  the  mosquito  and 
fly,  were  not  much  in  evidence.  But 
the  cold  is  rapidly  approaching,  and 
the  most  dangerous  bacilli  are  not 
killed  by  frost.  What  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  mortality  of  armies  in 
nearly  all  the  wars  of  history  has 
been  five  times  greater  from  pre- 
ventable diseases  than  from  bullets, 
the  necessity  for  using  preventive 
measures  must  be  self-evident.  By 
adopting  such  a  course,  and  giving 
to  its  medical  officers  the  necessary 
power  to  enforce  its  execution,  the 


This  article  wiU  be  supplement- 
ed in  a  forthcoming  number  by 
one  describing  the  care  of  the 
wounded  British  soldiers  and 
their  behavior  in  the  military 
hospitals,  by  Alfred  Stead,  The 
Independent's  correspondent  at 
the  front. 


Japanese  completely  reversed  the 
mortality  statistics  in  their  war  with 
Russia.  In  that  campaign,  lasting 
nearly  two  years,  the  total  mortality 
was  81,i)00,  of  whom  more  than 
t)0,000  died  of  battle  casualties.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  losing  eighty 
per  cent  from  disease  and  twenty  per 
cent  from  battle  casualties,  they  lost 
about  thirty  per  cent  from  disease 
and  seventy  per  cent  on  the  firing 
line.  This  is  the  most'  remarkable 
record  ever  made  in  the  annals  of 
war.  The  Japanese  were  the  first  to 
recognize  and  anticipate  the  danger 
from  disease.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  that  deadly  foe  they  saw 
that  the  military  surgeon  must  prove 
himself  a  keen  sanitary  engineer  in 
the  selection  of  camp  sites,  of  camp 
drainage,  of  the  location  of  latrines, 
in  the  inspection  of  all  water  sup- 
plies, the  quality  of  the  food  and  its 
cooking,  of  the  soldiers'  clothing  and 
his  personal  cleanliness.  He  must  be 
an  epidemiologist  and  a  bacteriolo- 
gist, as  well  as  a  student  of  dietetics 
and  metabolism.  Terrible  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  and  diarrhea  have 
resulted  from  flies,  which  carry  dis- 
ease germs  from  unsavory  places  to 
the  mess  hall;  or  from  the  drinking 
of  polluted  water.  The  ironclad 
ration  of  the  soldier  has  at  times  led 
to  starvation  or  scurvy,  or  has 
proved  an  excitement  to  intestinal 
disease.  With  all  these  problems  the 
military  surgeon  must  be  prepared 
to  wrestle,  especially  when  he  is  with 
newly  recruited  troops,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  discipline  of  army  life, 
or  when  stationed  in  foreign  climes. 

The  normal  condition  of  the  sol- 
dier is  health.  Disease  and  prema- 
ture death  are  to  a  large  extent  un- 
necessary. They  are  to  be  overcome, 
however,  not  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  intellectual  faculty,  but  by  its 
exercize.  With  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
the  microbe  of  any  disease,  its  pre- 
vention is  comparatively  easy.  But  it 
is  only  by  the  exercize  of  the  great- 
est vigilance  and  judgment  that 
these  most  pathetic  tragedies  of  war 
can  be  averted,  and  that  a  high 
standard  of  health  in  an  army  be 
maintained,  so  that  in  the  emergency 
of  battle  it  may  respond  effectively. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  most 
desirable  result  the  Japanese  have  in 
their  army  44,000  sanitary  soldiers 
who  are  at  the  command  of  its  medi- 
cal officers,  and  whose  duty  is  to  save 
life,  instead  of  taking  it.  This  enor- 
mous factor  in  their  service  is  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  armies  of 
Europe  and  America,  but  it  has 
proved  its  value  thru  results.  It  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  only  safety 
for  a  nation  lies  in  its  thoro  prepa- 
ration to  meet  all  emergencies. 

London 


THE  "AUDACIOUS"  AND  "BULWARK"  MYSTERIES 


IT  is  reported  that  on  October  27th 
last,  H.  M.  S.  "Audacious,"  a 
dreadnought  of  23,000  tons  dis- 
placement, only  a  year  old,  and, 
therefore,  modern  in  every  feature 
of  construction  and  armament,  sank 
at  sea  some  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
British  Admiralty  refuses  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  Ger- 
man Admiralty  is  equally  silent.  The 
newspaper  reports  printed  a  fort- 
night after  the  event  were  state- 
ments of  people  on  board  the  White 
Star  steamer  "Olympic,"  which  ar- 
rived upon  the  scene  in  time  to  aid  in 
rescuing  the  warship's  crew. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  thai 
the  "Audacious"  ran  on  a  rock,  or 
sprung  any  leak  so  uncontrollable  as 
to  prevent  her  reaching  shoal  water 
or  a  nearby  harbor.  The  inference 
therefore  is  that  such  a  strong  and 
new  warship  could  have  been  sunk 
only  by  either  an  internal  or  an  ex- 
ternal explosion. 

Since  the  disaster  the  battleship 
"Bulwark"  has  been  blovsoi  up  in  the 
Thames  by  what  is  now  asserted  to 
be  the  detonation  or  spontaneous 
combustion  of  her  powder.  This  adds 
one  more  to  the  list  of  similar  casual- 
ties. The  British  cruiser  "Dotterel" 
met  a  like  fate  some  years  ago,  the 
Japanese  battleship  "Mikasa,"  and 
the  French  battleships  "Jena  and 
"La  Liberte"  were  similarly  de- 
stroyed more  recently,  and  Spain  has 
always  maintained  that  our  "Maine" 
was  hoist  by  her  own  petard.  The 
silence  of  the  British  Admiralty,  the 
official  anxiety  to  prevent  informa- 
tion becoming  public,  the  muzzling 
of  individuals  and  the  press,  the 
flood  of  misleading  reports  and  espe- 
cially the  absence  of  exultation  by 
the  Germans  all  suggest  that  the 
"Audacious"  sank  herself.  On  the 
other  hand,  immediate  official  an- 
nouncement is  made  of  internal  ex- 
plosion as  the  most  probable  cause  of 
the  "Bulwark's"  loss.  There  is,  obvi- 
ously, some  mystery  about  the  "Bul- 
wark" disaster,  and  more  about  that 
of  the  "Audacious." 

The  great  difficulty  of  hostile  sur- 
face torT>f;do  boats  ('of  the  presence 
of  which  th(:rf.  is  no  indication)  ap- 
proaching within  torpedo  range  of  a 
battlfjship  is  sufficient  to  exclude 
them  from  considfiration  in  the  case 
of  the  "Audacious."  Her  destruction 
wa<<  first  as<^;ribed  to  a  mine,  and  this 
gainfrd  support  from  thf;  warning  al- 
ready '\HH\i(:(\  by  the  Admiralty  to 
neutral  vessels,  of  mines  existing  on 
the  north  of  frfland  to  such  an  ex- 
tent a«  to  make  navigation   "within 
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sixty  miles  of  Tory  Island"  danger- 
ous. Where  such  mines  came  from 
was  not  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
Germans  officially  denied  having  put 
them  there.  The  British  retorted  that 
they  must  have  been  laid  by  ships 
flying  a  neutral  flag — which  lacks 
corroboration  and  reflects  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  patrol.  Beyond  this, 
however,  even  granting  the  existence 
of  a  known  mine  field,  no  reason  is 
discernible  why  the  "Audacious" 
should  have  gone  or  been  sent  into 
it.  If  she  went  into  supposedly  free 
water  and  encountered  a  stray  float- 
ing mine,  then  it  is  equally  mysteri- 
ous where  that  mine  came  from,  for 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  if  it  were 
one  of  the  many  which  have  broken 
adrift  from  the  huge  fields  in  the 
North  Sea,  it  could  have  made  its 
way  thru  the  Orkneys  around  the 
north  end  of  Scotland  and  then  de- 
spite opposing  currents  have  traveled 
south,  dodging  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Irish  coast,  or  if  it  came  from  the 
English  Channel  that  it  could  have 
traversed  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
North  Channel  to  the  same  locality. 
If  Lough  Swilly  Bay  is  mined,  which 
is  negatived  by  the  entrance  of  the 
great  "Olympic,"  one  may  have  es- 
caped from  there,  but  the  probabili- 
ties are  remote.  In  the  case  of  the 
"Bulwark,"  the  Thames  at  its  mouth 
is  closely  mined  and  there  were,  of 
course,  neither  hostile  destroyers 
nor  mines  at  Sheemess. 

So  we  come  to  the  possibilities  of 
submarine  attack.  It  is  asserted  that 
not  merely  one  submarine,  but  a  flo- 
tilla of  them  mothered  by  the  cruis- 
er "Berlin,"  traversed  the  mine  fields 
of  the  North  Sea,  eluded  all  the 
British  blockading  vessels  there  and 
so  went  to  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
order  to  begin  a  career  of  havoc  in 
that  locality.  The  "Berlin"  is  cred- 
ibly reported  as  having  gone  into 
Trondhjem  in  need  of  repair  and  as 
having  been  interned  by  Norway  for 
the  war.  It  is  also  announced  that 
the  German  submarine  "U-18"  was 
rammed  and  sunk  off  the  north  coast 
of  Scotland  by  a  British  patrol  ves- 
.sel;  but  that  does  not  explain  the 
prcHcnce  of  submarines  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  besides,  the 
German  Admiralty  officially  denies 
the  loss  and  says  that  its  sub- 
marines are  all  afloat  and  accounted 
for. 

It  is  not  impracticable,  however, 
for  the  newer  German  submarines  to 
traverse  the  eight  hundr(!d  miles  be- 
tween the  German  coast  and  north- 
ern Ireland,  especially  if  they  come 
to  th(;  surface  at  night  and  mo  make 


better  speed  than  they  can  under 
water,  while  getting  also  the  very 
necessary  fresh  air.  But  that  a 
cruiser  could  run  the  gauntlet  not 
only  of  mines  but  of  the  sleepless 
watch  at  the  northern  exit  of  the 
North  Sea  is  beyond  belief.  If  the 
"Berlin"  tried  to  do  so,  the  mauling 
which  sent  her  into  Trondhjem  need 
not  be  further  inquired  about. 

But  how  could  a  German  submar- 
ine know  that  a  particular  dread- 
nought was  at  that  particularly  un- 
likely place  at  that  particular  time? 
The  only  answer  is  "spies,"  and  a 
long  and  doubtful  story  has  appeared 
to  the  effect  that  "spies"  found  out 
that  all  the  British  dreadnoughts 
were  massed  in  Lough  Swilly,  and 
the  "Audacious"  was  merely  selected 
from  among  them  while  engaged  in 
fleet  "target  practise." 

As  for  the  "Bulwark,"  it  is  insist- 
ed that  "even  a  mackerel"  could  not 
get  thru  the  mine  field  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  without  injury;  but 
none  the  less  a  few  days  ago  a  Ger- 
man subrharine  did  pass  the  mines 
planted  before  Deal  Harbor  and  de- 
stroyed a  gunboat  therein. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  con- 
trasting the  quick  official  ascription 
of  the  "Bulwark's"  destruction  to  an 
internal  explosion,  with  the  official 
reticence  relative  to  the  "Auda- 
cious." Clearly  in  the  Admiralty's 
opinion  it  is  a  much  more  trouble- 
some thing  to  admit  that  the  enemy's 
submarines  could  get  up  the  strongly 
guarded  Thames  to  within  thirty- 
five  miles  of  London  than  to  leave  it 
open  to  surmise  that  they  may  have 
traversed  eight  hundred  miles  from 
their  base  to  attack  the  "Auda- 
cious." For  if  the  Thames  can  be  en- 
tered it  will  certainly  be  asked  why 
not  Roshyth  or  any  other  of  the 
great  harbors  in  which  the  British 
capital  ships  are  protected?  Besides, 
if  British  dreadnoughts  can  blow 
themselves  up  at  sea,  all  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  explosions  on  the 
"Jena"  and  "La  Liberte,"  which  took 
place  in  port,  again  become  poignant 
— stability  of  explosives,  temperature 
of  magazines,  adequacy  of  means  for 
ventilating  and  refrigerating  them, 
and  the  like.  It  might  well  seem, 
perhaps,  more  reassuring  tacitly  to 
permit  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
"Audacious"  fell  victim  to  a  mine 
or  preferably  a  submarine,  and  the 
"Bulwark"  to  an  internal  explosion, 
than  to  leave  a  reversal  of  the  con- 
ditions open  to  public  suspicion,  or 
even  to  concede  that  both  ships  were 
self  destroyed.  A  popular  notion  that 
a    fleet    is    inofTicicnl     in    so    vital    a 
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itiatter  as  the  cnre  and  handling  of 
its  explonives,  or  that,  denpite  all 
prwautiDn.s,  the  latter  are  so  un- 
■)table  ati  tu  be  a  source  of  constant 
peril,  ia  much  more  disquieting  than 
any  discovery  of  unexpected  capa- 
bilities in  hostile  submarine  attacks. 
So  far  as  the  loss  of  the  two  battle- 
ships is  concerned,  it  counts  but  lit- 
tle to  a  navy  whiih  can  still  oppose 
eighty  of  these  great  vessels,  built 
and  building,  to  the  Kaiser's  forty- 
eight.  But  if  a  (lerman  submarine 
did  get  to  the  "Bulwark."  people  are 


going  to  add  together  all  the  ships 
(I)  of  the  British  navy,  (2)  of  the 
French  navy,  (8)  of  the  Russimi 
navy,  (4)  of  the  Japanese  navy,  and 
(5)  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  and 
wonder  at  the  tremendous  and  over- 
powering strength  of  the  defenses  of 
the  (Jerman  navy,  which  prevents  the 
expenditure  of  some  of  the  250  Brit- 
ish destroyers  or  the  eighty-seven 
French  destroyers  or  the  141  Russian 
destroyers,  for  example,  or  even  of 
unimportant  larger  craft  to  detonate 
the  mines  guarding  German  harbors 


prior  to  the  immediately  succeeding 
entrance  therein  of  British  s(iuad- 
lons.  Mined  and  fortified  harbors 
cannot  be  forced  without  loss  of  life, 
any  more  than  trenches  can  be 
stormed,  and  of  the  latter  there  is 
abundant  daily  evidence.  A  good 
many  destroyers  might  be  sacrificed 
before  800  men — the  loss  in  the 
"Bulwark" — would  be  killed.  Under 
like  circumstances,  Farragut  re- 
marked "Damn  the  torpedoes,"  saw 
the  "Tecumseh"  plunge  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  swept  on  to  Mobile. 
New   York  City 


THE    SOUL    OF    ROUGET    DE    LISLE 

BY    WILLIAM    WATSON 


Their  arms  shall  conquer — to  victory  led 
By  a  voice  like  a  trumpet's  peal; 

For  a  great  Ghost  marches  at  their  head — 
The  Soul  of  Rouget  de  Lisle. 

He  gave  them  the  Song  that  cannot  die 
Till  the  world's  heart  cease  to  feel; 

And  they  go  into  battle  captain'd  by 
The  Soul  of  Rouget  de  Lisle. 


last- 


Not  for  the  first  time — not  for  the 
Does  an  enemy  waver  and  reel 

Before  the  eternal  clarion-blast 
From  the  Soul  of  Rouget  de  Lisle. 


For  this  is  the  Song  shall  break  the  power 
That  bids  men  grovel  and  kneel — 

The  Song  that  was  born  of  a  mighty  hour 
In  the  Soul  of  Rouget  de  Lisle. 


And  its  music  fires  the  booming  gun 
And  edges  the  gleaming  steel, 

For  the  Soul  of  France  herself  is  one 
With  the  Soul  of  Rouget  de  Lisle. 


TO    THE    SPIRIT    OF    BYRON 

BY  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON 

"THE  NIOBE  OF  NATIONS"— C/it'We  Harold 


Thou  more  than  poet,  Freedom's  laureate, 
Byron !  Altho  some  tyrant  hand  should  blot 

All  pages  that  to  her  are  consecrate 
By  loyal  bards — thus  doomed  to  be  forgot — 
Who  should  despair  if  thine  were  quenched  not? 

Oh,  for  thy  voice,  when  the  world's  heart  is  wrung 
At  Honor  made  a  barrack-jest  and  plot! 

To  what  invective  hadst  thou  given  tongue! 

Mourner  of  Rome,  what  dirge  for  Belgium  hadst 
thou  sung! 


What  of  her  children  ravaged  from  her  heart —  * 

Those  cities  proud  of  lore  and  fair  of  mien : 
Liege,  that  cradled  Charlemagne;  that  mart 

Of  many  seas,  rich  Antwerp;  old  Malines; 

And  royal  Brussels  seated  like  a  queen; 
Bruges  the  melodious,  and  flowery  Ghent, 

And  wise  Louvain?  .  .  .  Oh,  Byron,  hadst  thou 
seen 
The  tears  and  terror,  who  could  be  content 
By  lesser  song  than  thine  that  grief  and  blame 
be  blent? 


Revered  is  Valor — ay,  but  Honor  more. 

A  score  of  centuries  doth  History  save 
Caesar's  "brave  Belgians" :  for  how  many  a  score 

Shall  live  the  word  these  to  the  Teuton  gave 

When  they  must  choose  dishonor  or  the  grave! 
They  knew,  before  they  took  Despair  to  wife, 

Man's  mind,  and  not  his  master,  makes  him  slave. 
What  theme  for  thee,  ere,  Singer  of  Great  Strife, 
To  Belgium  thou  hadst  poured  libation  of  thy  life! 


WINTER      TRAVELS 

SEVEN  ALL-IN-AMERICA  TOURS  CONVENIENTLY  OUTLINED  »Y  HKH'IUA  UUI'FNER.  THEY  Ol' FEU  IN 
EXCHANGE  FOR  WINTER  SNOWS  OR  THE  CHILL  GRAY  DAYS  OF  THE  CITY  THE  GRACING  I'INEY  AIR  OF 
SOUTH  JERSEY  OR  THE  CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS,  THE  SUNNY  SEASHORE.  THE  LAZY  CHARM  OF  OLD  CITIES 
OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  QUAINTER  APPEAL  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA.  THE  TROPICAL  LUXURY  OF  FLORIDA,  THE 
GOLDEN  SPLENDOR  OF  CALIFORNIA.  THE  FIRST  COST— RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  FARES— IS  ACCURATELY 
INDICATED;    THE    FURTHER    EXPENSES    ARE    SUGGESTED    BUT   CANNOT    BE    SPECIFICALLY    RECORDED    HERE 

LAKEWOOD,  ATLANTIC  CITY  AND  THE  POCONOS  FROM  PINEHURST  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

THRU  VIRGINIA  TO  WASHINGTON  FLORIDA  AND  HAVANA 

THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH  JAMAICA,  PANAMA  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

A  TRIP  THRU  CALIFORNIA 


LAKEWOOD,   ATLANTIC  CITY  AND   THE  POCONOS 

Time — One   Week  from  New   York 

Lakewood  with  its  smell  of  pines,  Atlantic  City  with  its 
tang  of  the  sea  and  the  Pocono  Mountains,  so  rich  in  nat- 
ural beautj',  give  a  diversity  not  often  found  on  so  short  a 
trip.  The  change  of  climate,  the  variety  of  scenery  and  the 
difference  in  out-of-door  life  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulating, 
and  after  one  short  week  you  will  return  greatly  refreshed 
in  mind  and  with  energy  renewed. 
Day 
1       Lv.  New  York  in  the  morning  or  afternoon. 

Ar.  Laketcood  in  about  two  hours.  Hotels  $2. .50  and  up  day 
A.  P.  This  is  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  noted  resorts  to 
New  York  and  has  much  to  recommend  it — its  location 
in  the  famous  "pine  belt"'  of  New  Jersey  nine  mUes 
from  the  ocean ;  its  climate,  which  is  dry ;  its  walks, 
drives,  unexcelled  facilities  for  golf,  tennis  and  riding, 
and  in  season,  for  winter  sports.  If  you  are  interested 
in  poultry,  you  will  enjoy  the  drive  to  the  model  poul- 
try plant  at  Laurelton  Farm,  four  miles,  or  you  may 
prefer  to  drive  to  Allaire  (the  Deserted  Village  I  eight 
miles  away.  By  automobile  you  may  visit  Princeton 
University  (thirty-five  miles),  the  Battlefield  of  Mon- 
mouth (sixteen  miles)  or  the  Atlantic  Coast  resorts 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  away.  For  golf,  at  the  Country 
Club  there  is  a  fine  18-hole  course  well  laid  out  and  full 
of  natural  hazards.  Indoors  you  will  find  bowling  alleys 
and  squash  courts.  On  the  lake  there  is  rowing  and 
canoeing.  In  midwinter  the  sleighing,  skating  and  ice- 
boating  are  fine.  In  the  evening  attend  one  of  the  fine 
concerts  given  at  the  various  hotels  and  to  which  all 
are  welcome. 
'■'       Lv.  LakeKood  in  the  morning  and 

Ar.  Atlantic  City  in  about  three  hours.  Hotels  from  $2.50 
up  a  day  A.  P.  The  "Playground  of  the  World"  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  fities  in  America,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  greatest  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  the 
worbl.  It  is  situated  on  iiri  island  ten  miles  long  and 
less  than  a  mile  wide.  This  location,  combined  witli  the 
nearness  of  the  (»ulf  Stream  and  the  protecting  pine 
belt  on  the  mainland,  gives  it  an  ideal  climate,  several 
degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  nearby  fities.  Its  most 
distinctive  feature  is  the  Boardwalk,  extending  for  eight 
mil«?s  along  the  bear-h.  The  or-ean  piers,  of  which  there 
are  six,  will  rontribiite  to  your  i»b'asiire,  with  tln-ir  sun 
parlors  and  their  foncerts.  If  you  prefer  you  may  spend 
your  time  in  bowling  alleys  or  skating  rinks.  The  Coun- 
try Club  furnishes  golf  over  a  course  of  eighteen  lioles. 
Driving  ;iTid  aiitomobiling  may  also  be  had  as  well  as 
delightful  tri[)S  by  trolley,  both  on  the  island  iinrl  on  the 
mainland. 
5  Lv.  Atlantic.  City  in  the  morning  for  Philadelphia,  changing 
cars  there  and 
Ar.  Uurk  Hill  FoIIh  in  about  three  hrnirs.  Here,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  l.'jr/)  tt>  17(K)  feet,  you  will  find  neither 
a  village  nor  a  eity,  but  you  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
mountains  with  forests  all  around  you  and  beautiful 
glens  nnfl  many  waterfalls.  You  will  lead  a  simple  life 
in  the  heart  of  nature.  The  air  being  dry  and  invigorat- 
ing will  make  walking  over  the  niany  trails  a  delight. 
Hn'»w.  Ut<>.  is  abundant  here  arid  light  and  dry.  and  yoii 
will  be  able  to  indulge  in  silelghing.  stiowHlioeing.  cfiast- 
ing,  Hki-ing.  toboggjining  and  >-katiiig:  in  fact,  the  time 
to  \>f  Kfienf   here  will   be  all   tof»  short. 

7        fjv.   Itui:k   Hill   /■'filh   in   the  afternoon   and 
Ar,  iSetr  York  in  lAnmt  three  hours. 
!',irt    from    S'tu     York   to    \ i  ,i     York.  $!).90 

T/Ifii;   VIIKUNIA    TO   WASIIINCTON 

Time — Two   Wrekn  from  New   York 

Who  has  not  a  de«ire  to  vi.sit  Virginia,  the  state  famous 
Jiince  the  very  beginning  of  American  history,  the  home  of 
many  f'r«;«id«;n;.H,  the  H^'enes  of  battles  on  land  and  Kca,  the 
ntat«  of  natural  wonders,  glorious  mountains,  springs, 
health  and  pleasure  resorts  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
and  Washington  the  city  of  national  dignity  and  constant- 
ly increasing  beauty? 


1  Lc.  Xew  York  in  the  evening. 

2  Ar.  Natural  Bridge  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  $.3  up  day  A.  P. 

This  resort  is  located  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  The  bridge,  the  glens,  the  springs, 
the  lake,  and  the  hunting  make  it  attractive  alike  to  the 
tourist,   the  artist  or  the  sportsman. 

3  Spend  the  morning  going  over  and  under  the  wonder- 
ful bridge,  which  is  215  feet  high,  100  feet  wide,  with  a 
span  of  ninety  feet.  It  connects  two  of  the  five  round-top 
mountains  and  overlooks  the  .James  River  Valley.  In  the 
afternoon  walk  for  a  mile  thru  the  glen  above  the  bridge 
to  Lace  Waterfalls,  where  Cedar  Creek  leaps  a  great 
distance  from  the  upper  level. 

4  Lv.  Natural  Bridge  in  the  morning,  changing  cars  at  Clifton 

Forge, 
Ar.  White  Sulphur  Sprinff^  about  noon.  Hotels  $4  up  day 
A.  P.  The  oldest  spa  in  the  United  States.  The  names 
of  many  famous  men  and  women  of  the  early  days  are 
to  be  found  on  the  old  register.  It  is  older  than  Newport 
or  Saratoga,  and  still  maintains  its  popularity.  The 
location  on  a  slope  of  the  Greenbrier  Mountains  is  ideal. 
It  is  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet  and,  being  pro- 
tected by  mountain  peaks,  has  an  equable  climate. 

5  Spend  the  day  either  walking  thru  the  natural  park 
about  the  spring  or  driving  along  the  broad  highways 
which  lead  up  the  mountains  thru  beautiful  scenery. 
You  may  play  golf  or  teunis  if  you  prefer,  or  have  a 
swim  indoors  in  the  large  sunlighted  swimming  pool. 
The  bathing  establishment  is  fully  equipped  and  you 
may  have  a  European  cure  without  going  to  Europe. 

6  Lv.  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  morning. 

Ar.  Hot  Springs  in  about  three  hours.  Hotels  .$.3  up  A.  P. 
No  one  attraction  makes  this  delightful  resort,  situated 
among  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  2500  feet  above 
sea  level,  famous,  but  the  many  sports  and  pastimes  of- 
fered. It  has  a  fine  climate  and  the  waters  are  beneficial 
both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  It  has  been  a  well-known 
health  resort  since  George  Washington's  time  and  the 
first  hotel  was  built  ten  years  before  the  Declaration 
of   Independence   was  signed. 

7  Drive  to  Fassifern  Farm,  an  old  Virginia  farmhouse 
about  ten  miles  out,  and  enjoy  a  real  Virginia  lunch(>on. 
or  drive  to  Otik  Grove,  an  old  (\ilonial  mansion  that 
has  much  of  interest  in  it.  Here  delicate  southern  dishes 
are  served.  If  you  prefer  walking,  it  is  only  a  little 
over  a  mile  to  the  Daniel  Boone  log  cabin.  There  are 
numy  bridle  paths,  a  picturesque  golf  course  and  fine 
tennis    courts. 

8  Lv.  Hot  Springs  in  the  morning. 

Ar.  Riihmond  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  .$1  up  day  E.  P. 
Richmonrl  is  the  capital  of  old  Virginia,  a  city  full  of 
historical  attractions.  Sjx'ud  the  one  day  here  driving 
about  the  city  with  its  many  interesting  momunents  and 
homes  of  noted  people.  Visit  Hollywood  Cemetery,  where 
srt  many  of  these  people  are  buried.  (Jo  to  the  Capitol, 
whi're  from  the  dome  you  will  get  a  fine  birdseye  view 
of  the  city. 

10      Lr.    Uifli motid  about   noon. 

Ar.  Old  J'oint  Comfort  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  .$2.50  to  .$5 
per  day  A.  P.  'I'liis  historic  point  was  christened  by 
Caiitain   .lolin   Smith  more  than  .300  years  ago. 

11  \'isit  I''or-tress  Moni-oe  in  the  mr)rning,  going  to  Gu;ird 
Mount.  When  that  is  over,  take  a  walk  ai'ound  the 
rampart  for  ;i  fine  view  (tver  II:nTi|iloii  Roads.  liater 
go  to  Newport  News  by  trolley  (about  fifty  minutes) 
and  visit  the  gi-eat  shipyiirtl.  On  the  return  journey  stop 
at  Miunpton  and  spend  a  plensant  hour  at  Hampton 
Institute.  If  time  permits  visit  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
which  you  pass  en  route.  Tiie  Naulieim  Maths,  the  Aix 
or  Vir-hy  t  realnientM,  inacr^essible  in  lOurope,  can  be  had 
here   at    "The   Cure." 

n      />i'.   Oh!   I'oinI   C'liiiforl    in    the  evening   by   steamer. 

12  Ar.    Wii^liingloii    in   the  morning.    Hotels   fi'om   .$1.50  up  day. 

v..  v.  V'isit  the  Capitol  .-ind  the  Congressional  Library 
Just  east  of  it.  Then  go  via  electi'ic  ciw  to  the  \\'liite 
House,  the  Ti-e;isury  Ituilding.  State.  War  and  Navy 
I'uildings  (in  the  hitler  the  one  special  point  of  interest 
is  the  model  room  anri  museum  I.  The  Agricultural  Build- 
ing  is  near  by. 
1.3  The  day  ma.V  b«?  given  to  the  < 'ori'iir-;iii   .\it  (iallery.  Hie 

Siiiilhsiuiian  Institute,  the  .N'atiiuiiil  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery     mid     later    the    WiiHhiiiglou     Moiiiiiiienl,     from 
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which  you  will  get  u  superb  view  of  the  city  and  eur- 
rouudiug  country. 

14  Vii^iit  Mt.  Veruuu,  going  either  via  trolley  or  Hteuiuvr. 
To  chin  hiiitoric  ttpot,  the  huuie  of  (.leuerul  Wu^hiugtou, 
the  trip  by  Mteuuier  dowu  the  I'litouiac  ib  ehijecially  ile- 
lighthil.  If  time  |)eruiit.s,  visit  the  ijuaiiit  old  towu  of 
Ale)(audria,  bix  luiled  south- -oue  of  the  battletields.  The 
chiet'  [iKiut  of  luttTest  there  is  Christ  ("hurch,  which 
VVaitiiiigtiiii  ami  his  family  attended.  Furt  Myer  is  in- 
teresting as  well  as  the  National  t'emetery  at  Arlington. 

15  Lv.    WaahtiKjtun  iu   the  afteruooa. 
Ar.  Ntw   York  iu  the  evening. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  New  York,  $SU.S5 

THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH 
Time — Two  to  Three  Weeks  from  New  York 
The  attractive  cities  of  the  Middle  South — South  Carolina 
and  Georgia^ — are  interesting  alike  to  the  person  in  search 
of  health,  to  the  tourist  who  likes  to  browse  amid  old  things, 
to  the  traveler  who  simply  wants  a  good  time  mid  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  to  one  who  seeks  uil  kinds  of  out-of-door 
sports. 
Day 

1  Lv.  New   York  iu  the  evening. 

2  Ar.  Camden  in  the  evening.  Hotels  $4  up  day  A.  P.  Board- 

ing houses  $2  up  day  A.  l*.  This  is  an  ideal  resort  be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  climate.  The  air  is  dry,  soft  and 
balmy,  yet  always  invigorating.  Its  age — it  was  settled 
in  1750— gives  it  historic  interest,  its  superb  old  trees 
are  a  delight  and  it  offers  variety  of  amusements.  It 
is  noted  for  its  old  gardens,  considered  the  finest  of 
their  kind  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  old  homes 
are  still  in  possession  of  the  families  to  whom  the  orig- 
inal grants  were  given  by  the  British  Crown.  It  was  an 
important  military  post  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Many  relics  of  the  Battle  of  Camden  and  the  Battle  of 
Hobkirk  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  quaint  monuments. 
There  are  splendid  golf  links  and  tennis  courts,  excel- 
lent polo  grounds.  The  hunting  and  fishing  is  good.  The 
roads,  which  run  thru  miles  of  pine  forests,  are  excellent 
for  either  driving  or  horseback  riding. 
5       Lv.  Camden  in  the  morning. 

Ar.  Columbia  at  noon,  connecting  there  by  train,  which 
Ar.  Auijusta  in  the  evening.  Hotels  $2.50  to  $5  up  day  A.  P. 
A  beautiful  city  on  the  Savannah  River  in  the  pine  belt, 
which  gives  it  a  dry,  invigorating  climate.  It  is  famed 
for  its  shaded  avenues  and  wide  streets.  Several  days 
may  be  spent  here  by  the  traveler  who  loves  golf.  The 
Country  Club  on  Summerville  Heights  has  two  18-hole 
golf  courses  and  one  of  nine  holes.  Horseback  riding  is 
popular  and  the  nearby  country  affords  excellent  shoot- 
ing for  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Aiken.  Spend  one  day  in  Aiken,  only  eighteen  miles  from 
Augusta,  which  is  reached  by  trolley,  a  pleasant  trip. 
It  is  a  quaint  and  quiet  southern  town,  with  wide 
streets,  having  parks  thru  the  center  where  the  mag- 
nolia, Spanish  bayonet  and  evergreens  flourish.  Its 
groves  of  tall  pines,  almost  encircling  the  town,  add  to 
its  charm,  and  the  many  beautiful  modern  homes  attest 
to  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate. 

9  Lv.  Augusta  in  the  afternoon. 

Ar.  Summerville  in  the  evening.  Hotels  $3  to  $5  per  day, 
A.  P.  Boarding  houses,  $1.50  up  A.  P.  This  attractive 
resort  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  Rivers  in  the  heart  of  the  longleaf  pine  region, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston.  It  is  an  old-fash 
ioned,  charming,  lazy  southern  town,  delightfully  un- 
progressive. 

10  Visit  the  Tea  Gardens,  adjacent  to  the  large  hotel, 
where  the  first  tea  was  planted  in  America.  The  process 
of  gathering  tea-leaf  is  performed  most  satisfactorily  by 
colored  children.  Interested  visitors  are  invited  as  well 
to  the  talks  on  tea  given  every  Wednesday  morning  at 
11  o'clock. 

11  Drive  to  Dorchester  with  its  old  Indian  Fort  and  Par- 
ish Church,  established  in  1717.  Enough  of  the  remains 
stand  to  mark  the  spot  where  Christianity  had  its  early 
foothold  in  the  soil  of  Carolina.  Drive  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley  with  its  fine  old  residences  and  gardens 
of  far-famed  magnolias.  Beside  the  rare  old  trees  and 
shrubs  are  forests  of  camelias  of  every  variety.  The  Mid- 
dleton  Place  is  noted  for  its  lawns  and  stately  terraces. 
Here  you  will  see  the  tomb  of  Arthur  Middleton,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Visit 
Goose  Creek  Church,  built  in  1711 ;  Drayton  Hall,  a 
spacious  brick  residence  built  in  1740,  the  headquarters 
of  Cornwallis  in  1780. 

12  Four  miles  from  Summerville  is  the  old  White  Church 
built  in  1696,  the  oldest  of  its  order  in  the  state.  It  is 
now  a  mass  of  picturesque  ruins.  Besides  driving  or 
playing  golf  and  tennis,  one  can  secure  horses  suitable 
for  riding,  as  well  as  hunting  horses  and  dogs  of  .ill 
kinds.  There  is  a  fine  hunting  preserve  containing  1800 
acres  well  stocked  with  deer,  quail  and  other  game. 

13  Lv.  Summerville  in  the  afternoon  and  in  an  hour 

Ar.   Charleston.  Hotels  from  $l.oO  day   up  E.  P.,  to  $3  up 
A.  P.  The  most  fascinating  city  of  the  South,  peculiarly 


iutej'esting  because  it   is  so  closely  associated   with  Co 
loniul   times. 


11 


(Jo  to  the  world  famed  East  Battery  I'romenade,  which 
will  give  you  a  view  of  the  harboi-  and  Forts  Sumter 
and  Muultrie.  Visit  the  old  churches,  am(>ng  them  St. 
Piiilip's  Church,  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  South 
(Jarolina,  with  its  old  cemetery  iu  which  John  C  ('ai 
houn  is  buried ;  St.  Michael's  Church,  built  in  1752, 
with  its  famous  bells  and  clock  imported  from  lOngland 
iu  1764  ;  the  Huguenot  (Church,  founded  by  Fren(!h  Hu- 
guenots which  still  adheres  to  the  exact  forms  of  liugue 
not  worship.  Walk  down  the  old  stieets  in  the  exclusive 
residential  section  to  see  the  beautiful  gateways. 

15  (io  to  see  the  old  Powder  Magazine,  a  relic  of  Con- 
tinental days ;  the  Slave  Maiket,  a  relic  of  slavery 
days ;  and  the  old  Charleston  Market,  the  hall  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a  Confederate  Museum.  Many 
trolley  trips  may  be  taken,  all  covered  in  an  hour.  The 
Meeting  street  cars  to  the  Country  ('lub ;  Navy  Yard 
cars  to  that  [loint ;  King  street  cars  to  Hampton  Park, 
where  the  Exposition  was  held  in  1901-02;  Broad  street 
cars  to  ferry  wharf  connecting  for  trip  thru  the  harbor 
to  the  Isle  of  Palms. 

U)     Lv.  Charleston  in  the  evening  via  rail. 
IT     Ar.  New  York  in  the  evening, 
or 

16  Lv.  Charleston  10  a.  m.  via  steamer. 
18     Ar.  New   York  second  day. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Charleston  and  return  trip  by  rail. 
$J,S.Sb 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Charleston  and  return  trip  by  steamer 
{ including  meals  and  berth  on  steamer),  SJ^S.-iO 

FROM  PINEHURST  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 
Time — Three  Weeks  from  New  York  or  Chicago 
"Land  of  the  Sky" — this  appropriate  name  has  been  given 
to  the  mountain  region  of  western  North  Carolina.  At  all 
times  one  may  drive  over  picturesque  mountain   roads  or 
wander  along  trails  thru  beautiful  woods.  The  climate  is 
unsurpassed  for  its  health-giving  properties.  The  mountains 
of  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  wealth  of  memories  of  Con- 
federate days  which  cling  to   Chattanooga,  and  the  inde- 
scribable charm  of  New  Orleans,  on  which  novelists  and 
painters  have  lavished  their  efforts,  make  this  a  tour  of 
continual  delight. 
Day 

1  Lv.  New  York  in  the  afternoon. 

2  Ar.   J'inehurst   in    the   evening.   Hotels   $2.50    to   $5   up   per 

day  A.  P.  Pinehurst  is  one  of  the  leading  health  and 
recreation  resorts  of  the  Middle  South,  its  location  in 
the  longleaf  pine  belt  giving  it  a  dry,  invigorating  at- 
mosphere. There  are  four  hotels  and  about  fifty  cot- 
tages, forming  an  interesting  colony.  There  are  about 
250  miles  of  good,  hard,  smooth  roads  excellent  for  auto 
mobiles  and  driving.  The  chief  attraction  is  golf,  the 
links  being  among  the  finest  in  the  country.  Tennis  is 
popular  and  many  tournaments  are  held  during  the 
season.  For  the  hunter  there  is  quail  shooting  and  fox 
hunting.  Woodcock  and  wild  turkey  are  often  obtained 
in  a  day's  outing. 

.")       Lv.  Pinehurst  in  the  morning. 

Ar.  Columbia  in  four  hours  and  connect-  with  train. 

Ar.  Asheville  in  the  evening.  Hotels  from  $2  to  $6  per  day 
A.  P.  Asheville,  the  largest  of  the  resorts  in  this  section, 
stands  on  a  commanding  site  surrounded  by  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above  sea  level. 

6  Drive  to  the  summit  of  Sunset  Mountain  over  a  fine 
road,  curving  and  twisting  around  the  mountain,  the 
view  extending  miles  in  every  direction.  In  the  afternoon 
go  about  the  city  via  trolley. 

7  Drive  to  Biltmore,  the  home  of  the  late  George  W. 
Vanderbilt.  Three  days  of  the  week,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  visitors  are  given  the  privilege  of  driving 
over  this  magnificent  estate. 

8  Delightful  foot  and  horseback  trails  may  be  taken  for 
mountain   climbing. 

9  Lv.  Asheville  at  noon. 

.Ir.  Chattanooga  in  the  evening.  Hotels  $1.50  up  per  day 
E.  P.  Scenically  and  historically  one  of  the  most  inter 
esting  cities  on  this  continent.  The  United  States  Gov 
ernment  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  c^mstruc 
tion  of  miles  of  perfect  boulevards.  There  are  also 
ninety-six  miles  of  electric  trolleys. 

11  Visit  Lookout  Mountain.  Trolley  to  the  fixH  of  the 
mountain,  connecting  there  with  the  incline  road,  roach 
ing  the  summit  iu  a  few  minutes,  or  take  the  new  line, 
which  affords  continuous  passage  over  eight  miles  of  fine 
scenic  road.  Ijookout  Mountain  rises  to  a  hight  of  1491 
feet  above  the  city  and  from  the  summit  on  a  clear 
day  one  can  look  into  seven  states. 

12  Visit  Chickamauga  Park,  via  trolley,  and  se«»  the  bat 
tlefields.  Congress  has  spent  millions  of  iloUars  for  the 
erection    of    monuments    and    the    improvement    of    the 
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walks,  driveways  and  grounds.  The  old  roads  used  by 
the  soldiers  of  both  armies  have  been  reopened  and  the 
battlefield  is  now  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time 
of  the  war.  Fort  Oglethorpe  near  by  will  also  prove  in- 
teresting. 

13  Drive  along  the  Crest  Road  on  Missionary  Ridge.  Visit 
Signal  Mountain,  another  historic  point,  by  trolley  or 
by  automobile.  The  road  to  the  summit  is  as  fine  as  any 
in  the  country  and  the  views  superb. 

14  Lv.  Chattanooga  in  the  evening. 

15  Ar.  j\"e!c    Orleans   in   the  morning.   Hotels   $1.50   up   a   day 

E.  P.  One  of  the  quaintest,  most  picturesque  and  cosmo- 
politan cities  of  the  South,  having  attributes  both  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  Canal  street,  which  is  very 
wide,  separates  the  American  from  the  old  French 
Quarter.  The  first  day  see  the  city,  taking  the  trip  via 
the  St.  Charles  Belt  Line  car.  This  starts  and  returns 
to  Canal  street  and  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
best  residential  section  in  the  American  portion  of  the 
city.  Audubon  Park  you  may  wish  to  visit  later.  On  the 
return  take  the  Esplanade  Belt  car  and  get  the  same 
idea  of  the  French  residential  section..  Another  inter- 
esting trip  will  be  by  the  North  Peters  car  to  the  Jack- 
son Barracks,  then  walking  along  the  levees  and  getting 
a  view  of  the  broad  and  winding  Mississippi,  whose 
shores  are  above  the  level  of  the  city.  In  the  evening 
dine  at  one  of  the  many  famous  restaurants. 

16  Visit  the  French  Quarter,  going  in  the  sight-seeing  auto 
at  10  a.  m.,  cost  $1.  In  the  afternoon  take  the  sight- 
seeing steamer  for  a  trip  on  the  Mississippi  River,  cost 
$1.  The  docks,  the  freight  and  passenger  boats  from 
Central  and  South  America,  the  views  of  the  city  and 
outlying  districts,  the  old  plantation  homes — all  make 
the  trip  delightful. 

17  Lv.  New  Orleans  in  the  evening  by  rail. 
19     Ar.  New  York  in  the  afternoon. 

or 
17     Lv.  New  Orleans  at  10  a.  m.  via  steamer. 
21     Ar.  New  York  in  the  morning. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  return  trip  by  rail 
direct,  $7Jf.l7 ;  returning  bj/  water,  $83.52 

Fare  from   Chicago   to  New   Orleans,  and  return  trip   by   mil 
direct,  niM 

FLORIDA   AND  HAVANA 

Time — Five  to  Six  Weeks  from  New  York  or  Chicago 
Florida!  The  very  name  suggests  all  that  is  delightful  to 
the  traveler,  whether  he  is  in  search  of  health,  pleasure, 
something  old  or  something  new.  No  state  in  the  Union  is 
quite  like  it.  It  has  a  charm  distinctly  its  own.  It  has  a  florid 
past  and  a  luxurious  present.  Here  we  find  tropical  foliage, 
Italian  skies,  Spanish  architecture  and  a  wonderful  railroad 
bridging  the  most  remarkable  chain  of  islands  in  the  world. 
The  shores  of  these  keys  are  bathed  by  summer  ceas  and 
fringed  by  graceful  waving  palms.  It  is  a  paradise  for  the 
fisherman  and  hunter,  there  is  boating  and  bathing  and 
driving;  in  fact,  one  can  find  places  to  suit  all  wants  and 
all  tastes. 
Day 

I        Lv.  New  York  or  Chicago  in  the  afternoon  by  train. 
I       Ar.  Jacksonville  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  $1.50  up  per  day. 
•<  Vj.  P.  Take  a  trip  by  auto  to  Atlantic  Beach,  the  sum- 

mer resort  of  the  state.  The  road  is  good  and  much  of 
it   leads    thru    pine    forestH. 

I  Lv.  Jacksonville  in  the  morning  and  in  a  cou[)le  of  hours 
Ar.  Magnolia  Springs.  Hotel  $4  up  per  day;  boarding  house 
$2  up  per  day,  A.  P.  This  is  one  of  the  charming  resorts 
of  the  state,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  .John  River 
in  the  midst  of  a  park  of  over  200  acres  of  live  oaks, 
pines  and  the  fragrant  magnolia  trees.  A  restful  spot 
where  fishing,  b<>ating,  tennis  and  golf  may  be  indulged 
in.  The  golf  links  are  among  the  finest  in  the  state. 

•*»  Drive  or  walk  to  Oreen  Cove  Springs  four  miles  dis- 

tant and  see  the  worifh-rfiil  spring  with  its  perfectly  ap- 
jK^inted  swimming  pool. 

^       Lv.  Magnolia  Springs  in   the  morning. 

Ir.  Florence  Villa  in  the  Inte  afternrKui.  Florence  Villa  Hotel 
$.'i  up  per  day,  A.  I'.  This  attractive  Plantntlon  Home  in 
built  in  an  uniuic  grove  on  a  high  [''"teau,  and  over- 
U)<>kH  a   fhnin  of  b<-nijtiful   InkeH. 

!•       Lv.   Florence   Villa  in   the  morning. 

Ar.  Fort  Myers  in  fhe  Ifite  afternoon.  Hotels  from  $1.r)0  up 
per  day  A.  V.  This  is  the  most  tropifal  town  in  Florida. 
It  in  U>/ntft\  (,n  the  CaJfKjsahatrhee  River  figliteen  miles 
from  itH  month.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  islands  down 
the  river.  A  Mteamer  nlw<  mnkes  the  trip  to  the  Enst 
<^V»a»it,  going  thru  the  Pyvergladen. 

12     f,v.  Fort  Myers  in  the  morning. 

Ar.  Tampa  in  the  «fternfK,n.  HoteU  $,'{  np  per  day  A.  I*. 
Tnmpa  i«i  a  projfresHive  fity  and  a  renter  from  wliifh 
delightful  exr-urdionx  may  he  made  fr,  nearby  points  of 
intereMt, 


13  Trip  by  steamer  to  St.  Petersburg,  leaving  Tampa  in 
the  morning  and  arriving  there  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
St;  Petersburg  is  one  of  Florida's  most  popular  resorts, 
especially  liked  by  the  people  of  the  great  Middle  West. 
On  reaching  the  city  change  from  steamer  to  trolley, 
going  across  town  to  Gulfport,  thence  by  launch  to 
Pass-a-Grille,  a  beautiful  shell  island  between  Bay  and 
Gulf.   You   will   have   time   for   a  stone-crab  dinner   for 

■  which  the  place  is  noted,  and  a  dip  in  the  Gulf  before 
time  for  the  return  journey.  It  is  only  an  hour's  ride 
by  trolley  and  launch  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pass-a- 
Grille. 

14  Lv.   Port    Tampa   Sundays   or   Thursdays    (twice   a    week). 
16     Ar.  Havana.  Hotels  $2  up  E.  P.,  $5  up  A.  P.  This  is  with 

out  exception  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  fascinating 
cities  in  America.  Full  of  historic  interest  and  charm 
iug  because,  being  typically  Spanish,  it  differs  in  every 
way  from  any  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States.  Elec 
trie  cars  or  victorias  will  take  you  to  most  of  the  poiuto 
of  interest. 

Visit  Colon  Cemetery  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon go  by  trolley  to  Marianas,  Camp  Columbia,  where 
«  the  American  soldiers  were  quartered  during  the  Span- 

ish war.  It  has  an  ideal  location  overlooking  the  Gulf 
of   Mexico. 

Between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  drive  thru  the  Prado 
and  out  along  the  Malecon  (sea  wall)  with  picturesque 
Morro  Castle  opposite.  It  is  the  time  when  all  Havana 
is  out.  Three  evenings  a  week  the  famous  Municipal 
Band  of  Havana  gives  concerts  at  the  Malecon. 

Take  a  day  for  various  trolley  rides,  not  omitting  the 
Vedado,  a  suburb  of  Havana.  Here  are  the  residences 
of  the  wealthy  people  of  the  city,  with  attractive  homes 
surrounded  by  beautiful  tropical  gardens.  The  Cathe- 
dral, built  by  the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and  other  churches 
are  interesting  as  well  as  the  public  buildings. 

18  Mntanzas.  Spend  one  day  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Matanzas. 

Trains  leave  at  8  :15  in  the  morning,  returning  at  5  :3(J 
in  the  evening.  Fare  for  the  entire  trip  is  $8.50.  This 
includes  luncheon  at  Matanzas,  coach  ride  to  Monser- 
rate  overlooking  the  Yumuri  Valley,  drives  about  the 
city,  along  the  promenade  skirting  the  bay,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  celebrated  Caves  of  Bellamar.  These  excur- 
sions are  in  charge  of  an  English-speaking  guide  and 
lecturer.  Or  go  independently  and  reduce  cost. 

19  Lv.  Havana  via  steamer   (daily  except  Sunday)   at  10  a.  m. 
Ar.  Key  West  at  6  :30  p.  m.,  connecting  directly  with  train 

over   the   keys. 
.-Ir.  Long  Key  9:58  p.  m.  Long  Key  Fishing  Camp,  $3  up 
per  day  A.  P.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places 
on  the  East  Coast.  A  typical  fishing  camp,  comfortable- 
neat,  but  not  luxurious.   It  has  an  ideal  location  in  a 
grove  of  coconut  palms  facing  a  fine  beach  and  overlook 
iug  the  broad  Atlantic.  Large  seagoing  vessels  are  con 
stantly  in  sight,  sailing  close  to  shore  to  avoid  the  Gulf 
Stream,  only  a  short  distance  out. 

21  Lv.  Long  Key  in  the  evening. 

22  Ar.  Miami  in   the  morning.   Hotels  from  $2  up  day  A.   P. 

A  perfect  winter  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  good  hotels 
and  a  wideawake  town  all  help  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  popular  towns  on  this  coast.  Golf  and  tennis  may 
be  indulged  in,  but  the  chief  attraction  is  the  fishing. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  game  kingfish,  the  Spanish  mack 
erel  and  many  other  favorites.  During  the  season  the 
great  tarpon  is  also  found  here.  Biscayne  Bay  and  the 
Miami  River  afford  excellent  yachting  and  boating. 
Drive  to  Coconut  Grove,  where  many  from  the  North 
have  winter  homes,  among  them  the  author.  Kirk  Mon- 
roe, and  in  this  vicinity  are  laid  the  scenes  of  some  of 
his  stories.  A  trip  up  the  Miami  River  and  into  the 
P>erglades  is  a  delight  on  account  of  the  tropical  foliage 
along  the  banks. 

24     Lv.   Miami   in   the  afternoon. 

.Ir.  Palm  Beach  in  about  three  hours.  Hotels  $2.50  to  $6  up 
day  A.  P.  The  great  variety  of  tropical  plants,  its  loca- 
tion with  beautiful  Lake  Worth  on  one  side  and  the 
ocean  on  the  other  give  Palm  Beach  a  charm  found 
nowhere  el.se.  The  many  improvements  made  have  great- 
ly enhiinccd  its  beauty.  One  fan  enjoy  surf  bathing  at 
any  time.  Spend  a  day  riding  in  a  wheel  chair  over 
charming  trails  and  paths  thru  the  jungle  bordering  on 
Lake  Worth.  A  boat  trip  to  and  a  meal  on  the  house- 
boat located  at  the  inlet  to  Lake  Worth  will  please. 
(Jolf,   tennis,  boating,   fishing  all   may  be  enjoyed. 

27     Lv.   Palm   Beach  in   the  morning. 

Ar.  Dnytona  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  from  $1..50  to  $5  up 
day  A.  P.  It  is  a  town  of  cottages  situated  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Halifax  River.  It  has  wide  beautiful  streets 
shaded  with  moss-drajjed  oaks  and  bordered  with  tower- 
ing pines  and  stately  i)alrnettos.  Attractions  here  are 
boating  on  the  Halifax  River,  hunting,  many  miles  of 
beautiful  drives  and  a  bustling  attractive  town.  One  of 
the  most  |ti(ture.s(|ue  drive.s  \h  the  one  to  New  Smyrna, 
the  site  of  the  early  English  settlements  in  Florida,  with 
its  ruins  of  ancient  sugar  mills. 
Scnhrcnzc.  This  attractive  resort  is  located  on  the  penin 
Mula  opposite  Daytona  between  the  Halifax  Uiver  and 
the  ocean.  Many  of  its  hotels  are  directly  on  the  famous 
I>aytona    Heach  and   therefore  esiiecially   pleasing  to   the 
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Lv. 
Ar. 


luver  u(  ucvau  oiiortM.  It  in  oonuected  with  Uuyttiuu  by 
bridgfs.  Heri'  oiw  uiuy  lirive  oii  tn-arh  or  t'lijtiy  tlit^  many 
ilrivvn  nil  thi-  iiiaiiituiiil,  (tla.v   ^I'lT  iiiilulg*-  ill  oceuu  tiatli 
iuts,   tiistiiiig  of  all   Iviiuis  and  iliK  k   tiuiitini;  in   the  various 
11  verb. 

Oaytunu    iu    tlit-    uimuiug. 

Ui  luund  ill  about  tittt-cii  iniiiiiti'K.  lloti-l^>  $i!  to  $ri  ui* 
day  A.  I'.  Itoardiug  hoiii»e  $2  to  $;>  up  ila>  A.  I*.  ()r- 
'•I'tid  Village  i^4  on  tlie  wt-ut  buuL  of  the  llalit'ux,  a>>  iti 
1  ■  loiia.  Driiioiid  Iteach  m  uciowh  tlie  bridge  ou  the 
I,,  .liusula  between  tile  river  and  tiie  oceuu,  tbiu  penin- 
sula being  one-balf  uiile  iu  width.  This  gives  a  choite 
of  hiiatiou.  Diiuoud  i«  one  of  the  uioHt  picturesque  of 
the  East  Coast  resortH  ;  in  faet,  iias  an  atuiois|diere  par- 
tiiiilarly  its  own,  owing  no  th)ubt  tu  tlie  fait  that  tin- 
two  men  vvtio  made  the  restu-t  possible  were  lovers  of 
iiatine  and  did  much  in  the  way  of  building  roads  and 
trails.  It  is  notetl  ftir  its  attractive  drives,  one  of  tin- 
favorites  being  along  the  hard,  smooth  beach  to  l)ay- 
lona,  eight  miles.  This  beach  is  world-famous,  owing  to 
the  many  automobile  races  held  there  a  few  years  ago. 

32  Tomoka.  Spend  a  day  on  the  trip  u|»  the  Tomoka  Itiyer. 
The  tirst  part  of  the  journey  is  al<»ng  tlit'  llalifa.v. 
Later  the  Tomoka  is  reacheil,  and  from  there  on  the 
Journey  is  fascinating.  The  stream  is  narrow,  alnn>st 
like  a  canal,  with  very  clear  water,  casting  wonderfid 
reflections.  The  great  oaks  with  the  moss  hanging  from 
the  branches  almost  meet  overhead,  the  stately  i)alms. 
giant  ferns  and  groves  of  palmettos  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  weirilness  of  the  scene  ;  alligators  are  often 
seen  sunning  themselves  ou  floating  logs.  Drive  to  one 
of  the  mauy  beautiful  orange  groves  in  the  viciuity,  also 
to  the  t'auseway,  which  takes  you  thru  wild  hammock 
to  the  Causeway.  The  golf  course  is  one  of  the  liuest  in 
the  country,  haviug  an  ideal  location  along  the  beach, 
aud  resembling  with  its  sand  dunes  the  courses  id' 
Ireland   and    Scotland. 

Onnond  iu   the  morning. 

St.  Aui/ustinc  in  about  2A  hours.  Hotels  $1.50  to  $6  up 
day  xV.  1*.  This  is  America's  oldest  city,  having  been 
foundeil  and  settled  by  the  Si)aniards  iu  IHUu.  Spend 
the  afteruoou  in  wandering  about  the  city,  visiting  the 
old  Slave  Market,  the  old  gates,  now  within  city  limits, 
going  as  far  as  Fort  M;irion  and  the  old  sea  wall. 
V'i.sit  Auastasia  Beach,  reached  by  trolley  or  by  driving 
thru  beautiful  wooded  country,  also  by  small  power 
boats.  There  are  two  gol.f  courses  here,  both   well    kept. 

m.  Autjustine  at  noon. 

New  York  next  evening, 
or 
Lv.   m.  Augustine  noon  aud 
Ar.  Jacksonville  iu  an  hour. 
Lv.  Jucksuniilte  by  steamer  2  p. 
Ar.  New  York  third  day. 

Fare  from  .Ycir  Y(jrk  to  New  York 

Fare  from  New   York   to  New   York, 
ville  by  steamer,  $l()Jt.Jf() 

From  Chicuijo  lia  Juck.soniille  to  Chicago  all  rail,  $100.35 

(Meals  and  stateroom  berth  on  board  ship  included  in  all  these 
rates.) 

JAMAICA,  PANAMA   AND   CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Time — About  One  Month  from  New  York 

Jamaica,  the  island  of  mountains  and  valleys  and  streams, 
luxuriant  and  wonderful  veg-etation,  tropical  flowers  that 
bloom  at  all  seasons,  mild  and  uniform  climate,  quaint  and 
historic  cities,  attractive  coast  and  inland  resorts,  excellent 
roads.  Panama,  precious  for  its  memories  of  centuries  of 
bold  exploration  and  insolent  exploits,  and  crowned  with  an 
achievement  of  present  day  science  that  for  romance  and 
daring  surpasses  even  the  legends  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
Costa  Rica,  with  its  tropical  foliage,  great  banana  and  cof- 
fee plantations,  mountains,  valleys  and  streams,  forming  a 
wonderful  panorama.  The  people  are  quiet,  industrious  and 
homeloving,  and  their  little  country  restfully  quiet. 
Day 
1       Lv.  New   York  at  liiHin  <>n   Wednesday  via  .<iteamer. 

5  Ar.   Kinr/ston   iu    the  moruiug.    Hotels  $2. .50   to   .$5   np   day 

A.  P.  Boarding  houses  .?2  up  day  A.  P.  This  is  the 
capital  of  the  Island  aud  is  an  attractive  city  with  its 
broad  white  streets  aud  largo  shade  trees.  The  natives, 
the  East  Indians,  Chinese  and  Syrians  make  a  scene 
novel  to  the  American  traveler.  Visit  Jamaica  Institute 
Museum,  the  Victoria  Market  aud  the  shops,  where 
choice  linens,  lace,  Jippi  Jappa  (Jamaica  Panamas) 
hats  and  unique  souvenirs  may  be  found. 

6  Visit  Constant  Spring,  six  miles  from  Kingston.  Trol- 
leys leave  the  city  every  twenty  miuute.s.  This  resort  lies 
at  the  foot  of  Blue  Mountain,  (iOO  feet  above  sea  level. 
From  all  sides  views  of  the  mountains  are  obtained, 
while  from  the  tower  the  harbor  is  to  be  seen. 
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is  located  ou   a   point 
and    dividing    it    <uto 


over  the  picturesiiue  and 
"rnoon  drive  to  Blue  Hole, 
road  skirting  the  shore 
is  a   small   cove   almost 


trolley  to  Hope  (iardens,  about  5i  miles  from 
All  kinds  of  tro|)ical  plants,  trees  aud  flowers 
at    thi'ir   best.    Among   the  most    interesting   is 

ollectiou    of   orchids. 

in  the  morning. 
SpaniHh  Town  in  about  thiee-quarters  of  an  hour.  'Phis 
is  the  ancient  capital  built  by  the  Spanish,  who  first 
colonized  the  Island.  The  few  hours  spent  here  looking 
over  its  old  i)uhlic  buildings,  scarcely  used,  its  cathe- 
drals, its  narrow  streets  and  low  wooden  houses,  will 
surely  rejiay. 
Hpunish    Town    at    2:51 

train  climbs  around  aud  over  the  mountains,  over  great 
bridges,   thru   tunnels,  over   precipices. 
Tort   Antonio   about   (1:30   p.   m.   Hotels  $2.50   to  $5  up 
day,   A.   P.  This   iiileresting 
of    land    extending    into    the 
two  harbors. 

Spend    one    day    roaming 
ijuaint   town,   aud   in   the  jifti 
four    miles   over   a    uuignilii-ent 
most  of   the   way.   The    ■Hole" 
surrounded  by  land. 

Drive  to  .Moore  Town,  the  home  of  the  once  outlawed 
.Mai'oons  (S|>anisli  slaves  who  escaped  to  the  hills), 
over  roads  unexcclleil  even  in  the  United  States,  thru 
luxui'ianl  tropical  foliage,  groves  of  bamboo,  raaugo  aud 
pimento  trees  ailerualiiig  with  lields  of  bananas,  sugar 
cane  aud   coU'ee. 

Take  the  "Rafting  Tii)»"  down  the  beautiful  Bio 
(irande  for  ten  miles  on  r-aft  made  of  bamboo.  The  return 
is  made  by  carriage.  Golf,  tennis,  boating  and  fishing 
may  be  had  if  time  permits. 

Port  Antonio  in  the  morning. 
Kingston   about   noon. 
Kingston  via  steamer  at  5  \>.  m. 

Colon  iu  the  moiuing.  (Wednesday.)  Hotels  $3  to  $5  per 
day  A.  1'.  A  typical  Central  American  city,  with  its 
streets  and  houses  dilTeriug  greatly  from  those  of  its 
next-door  neighbor,  Cristobal,  the  bustling  American 
town  where  the  (iovernmeut  buildings  are  located,  as 
well  as  the  homes  of  the  employees.  The  climate  during 
the  winter  season,  in  fact  during  nine  months  of  the 
year,  is  ideal.  A  couple  of  days  may  be  spent  here  very 
pleasantly.  Visit  at  ('olon  Beach  the  Hotel  Washing- 
ton, located  on  a  commanding  site  overlooking  the  har- 
bor, the  Hospital  with  its  fine  grounds,  Colund)us  Monu- 
ment and  the  Avenue  of  Palms  at  Cristobal. 

Colon  in   the  afternoon. 

Panama  iu  a  couple  of  hours.  Hotels  from  $3  to  $5  per 
day  A.  I*.  The  trip  is  interesting  because  the  railroad 
parallels  the  Canal  and  the  entire  workings  can  be  seen. 

Panama  is  the  most  important  aud  interesting  city  on 
the  Isthmus.  It  has  a  cosmopolitan  population,  a  his- 
tory going  back  four  centuries,  quaint  houses,  narrow 
streets  and  old  ruins  mingled  with  houses  of  modern 
construction   and   well-paved   avenues. 

The  location  is  picturesque,  on  a  peninsula  extending 
into  the  Pacific  backed  by  Ancon  Hill.  Drive  up  Ancon 
Hill,  on  the  .sloi)es  of  which  are  the  beautiful  grounds 
and  buildings  of  Ancon  Hospital.  Visit  the  cathedrals, 
the  old  churches,  some  in  ruins,  among  them  the  famous 
Flat  Arch  church  built  over  200  years  ago.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  architects  of  those  days.  Walk  along  the 
old  sea  wall  and  fortress.  The  market  place,  the  Chinese 
shops,  the  Panama  hat  stores  and  all  kinds  of  curio 
stores  make  shopping  an   attraction. 

Take  a  carriage  ride  to  Balboa,  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  Canal.  You  will  be  interested  in  inspecting  the  docks 
and  buildings.  Go  via  the  northern  slope  of  Ancon  Hill, 
where  you  will  get  a  fine  view  of  the  route  of  the  Canal 
in  the  direction  of  Miraflores,  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  aud 
Culebra  Cut.  Ou  the  return,  visit  the  native  and  Chi- 
nese cemeteries,   which   are  unique   aud   worth   seeing. 

Speud  one  day  visiting  Old  Panama  City,  destroyed,  so 
the  story  goes,  by  the  buccaneer  Morgan  in  1671.  The 
ruins  are  still  well  preserved.  En  route  one  passes  thru 
and  over  the  "Savannahs,"  an  open  rolling  country  along 
the  sea,  the  summer  home  of  many  of  the  wealthy  Paua- 
manians.  A  launch  ride  out  thru  the  bay  and  arounil 
the  islands  and  up  to  Balboa  will  give  you  a  good  idea 
of  the  Pacific  approach  to  the  Canal  and  the  harbor  of 
the  city.  Take  a  trip  by  water  to  Saboga  Island,  famous 
for  its  wonderful  pineapples  aud  its  attractive  sani- 
tarium for  convalescing  invalid  employees  of  the  Caual. 
Visit  the  schools  aud  colleges.  In  the  evening  the  baud 
concerts  at  the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Central  !uc 
well  worth  attending. 

Panama  in  the  morning. 

Colon  at  noon. 

Colon   at  5  p.   m.  via   steamer. 

Port  Limon  in  the  morning.  You  have  time  here  while 
waiting  for  your  train  for  a  walk  thru  the  Park,  which 
is  ueai-  the  railroad  station,  going  as  far  as  the  sea  wall. 
The  plants,  trees  aud  shrubs  grow  to  a  great  sine,  the 
flowers  are  uuiuy  aud  brilliant  ami  the  entire  Park  is 
beautiful    bevoud    words. 
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21  Lv.  Port  Liinon  at  10  a.  m.  (  Wednes- 
day).  It  is  a  steady  climb  to  Sau 
Jose,  a  distance  of  1(K^  miles  to  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet,  passing  thru 
dense  forests  of  hard  wood,  thru  the 
heart  of  great  banana  plantations, 
over   wonderful   bridges. 

21  Ar.  San  Jose  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels 

$5  per  day  A.  P.  Boarding  houses 
(which  are  preferable),  $2  up  day 
A.  P.  This  city  is  progressive,  having 
electric  cars,  and  shop  windows  in 
which  to  display  goods,  differing  in 
that  respect  from  both  Colon  and 
Panama.  As  time  here  is  short  for 
all  there  is  to  be  seen,  take  a  drive 
around  the  city  on  arrival. 

22  Visit  the  public  buildings,  cathe- 
drals and  parks,  which  are  a  feature 
of  all  Central  American  cities,  chief 
among  them  the  Opera  House.  As  you 
walk  about  the  city  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  quaint  one-stoi-y 
houses,  the  narrow  streets  and  the 
many  curious  wagons  and  oxcarts. 
You  have  time  for  a  short,  pleasant 
ride  on  the  electric  cars  to  the  sub- 
urbs, passing  the  Country  Club,  where 
golf  and  tennis  are  indulged  in.  From 
there,  too.  you  will  get  a  fine  view  of 
the  mountains  which  surround  the 
city.  In  the  evening  attend  the  band 
concert  on  the  Plaza.  The  band-stand 
is  brilliant  with  lights  and  the  people 
of  the  city  are  all  there. 

25  (Sunday)  Lv.  San  Jose  in  the  morning. 
Ar.  Port  Limon  in  the  afternoon  and 
Lv.  Port  Limon  at  4  p.  m.  via  steamer. 

26  Ar.  Colon,  staying  only  a  few  hours,  and 
Lv.   Colon  at  2  p.  m.  via  steamer. 

29  Ar.  Havana  2  p.  m. 

30  Lv.  Havana  at  2  p.  m.  via  steamer. 
Ar.  New   York   Monday. 

Fare,  round  trip,  hy  steamer  and  rail, 
$lH.'j.lii.  From  Nev)  York  to  Colon  the  fare 
includes  meals  and  berth.  These  are  addi- 
tional elsewhere. 

A   TRIP  THRU  CALIFORNIA 
(Choice  of   Route    Going) 

Time — About  Tvjo  Months  from  New 
York  or  Chicago 
California,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  De- 
sire," a.s  a  writer  aptly  terms  it, 
is  indeed  a  land  where  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  work  or  pleasure 
to  .suit  all  needs  and  wants.  A  climate 
unrivaled  even  on  Europe's  Mediterra- 
nean shores.  Fruitful  and  beautiful 
valleys,  wonderful  trees,  the  larfcest  in 
the  world,  and  we  are  told,  the  oldest 
things  in  the  world.  Mountains  every- 
where and  fine  harbors.  Romance  and 
histfiry  in  the  old  missions,  the  first  of 
which  was  founded  by  P'ather  Junipero 
Serra  in  July,  1700.  There  were  twenty- 
one  of  these,  a  day's  journey  apart 
I  onf^  the  Kreat  hiffhway  called  El  Ca- 
mino  Real — the  Royal  Road.  The  an- 
cient trail,  as  well  as  many  of  the  mis- 
sions, has  been  reatored  and  nowhere 
can  a  more  delightful  trip  be  found 
than  that  over  its  hi.storic  700  miles. 

First  Route 
Day 
1      Li}.    New    York    at    nf^jn    Haturrlay    by 

5     Ar.   Scir   (trlcnriH   in    the  rnorriirig. 
//»;,  Ak;;/;  fJrlcanH  in   the  niorninK. 

a  Ar.  Han  Antonio.  '/'cxaM,  in  the  morri- 
injc.  Ifofelv  J^l.-V)  up  K.  P.  A  city  of 
mild  'lirrijite,  vi-ry  (Mipular  with  the 
fourixf.  'I'here  lire  fine  liot  friincrjil 
bafh«  nejir  the  city.  A  dliy  xoent 
here  will  rriiike  ir  ple;iHMnt  breiik  in 
t\i'-  inunii-y  nnd  ic'ivi'  you  (in  oppor- 
ti/riily  to  vixit  the  Abirno,  niiide  fji- 
rnoiM  f|iiririj{  the  W)ir  with  Mexi<'f>, 
nnd  to  rlrive  to  the  ruined  ;rii^Hion  in 
the    uiit/iirlm. 


MR.  H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  NOVEL 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman        By  H.  G.  Wells 

Author  of  "The  Passionate  briends,"  "Marriage,"  Etc. 

"Mr.  Wells  is  supremely  the  modern  novelist.  .  .  .  lie  is  not  merely  abreast  of  the 
times.  ...  He  has  repeatedly  shown  himself  uncannily  ahle  to  keep  in  advance  of  the 
crest  of  wave.  A  writer  of  brilliant  parts,  his  latest  novel  is  filled  with  wisdom  and 
scintillates  with  wit.  Sir  Isaac,  as  a  man,  has  in  him  the  red  blood  of  a  vital  character 
in    tiction."  $1.50 

The  Best  New  Novels  by  Prominent  Authors 

Jack  London's  New  Novel  I   Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts's  New 

Novel 

The  Rise  of  Jennie 
Gushing 

"Tlie  cliaracter  of  Jennie 
is  a  triumph  of  presentment 
.  .  .  an  unfailing  vein  of 
native  humor  .  .  .  keen  ex- 
positions of  society."      $1.35 

James  Stephens's  Ne'w  Novel 

The  Demi-Gods 

"Has  the  same  Irish  wit, 
whimsicality  and  skill  that 
won  admiration  in  'The  Crock 
of  Gold,'  'Here  Are  Ladies,' 
etc."  $1.30 


The  Mutiny  of  the 
Elsinore 

"Contains  the  real  wildness 
and  savor  of  the  sea,  the 
thrill  of  adventure,  danger, 
conquest  and  immortal  truth." 
Colored  frontispiece.       $1.35 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

The  Three  Sisters 

"The  work  of  an  artist. 
Takes  its  place  beside  'The 
Divine  Fire,'  as  one  of  the 
few  modern  novels  of  haunt- 
ing quality."  $1.35 


Hermann  Hagedorn's  First 
Novel 

Faces  in  the  Dawn 

"A    most    unusual    and    de 
lightful       story,      contrasting 
Cierman  and  American   ideals 
of  married   life."  $1.35 


A  Novel  of  Singular 
Importance 

They  Who  Question 

"Dramatic,  fearless,  unfail- 
ingly interesting  .  .  .  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  a  well- 
known  writer.'"  $1.35 


New  Illustrated  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Latta  Griswold's  New  Book 

The  Winds  of  Deal 

■'The  third  of  the  great 
'Deal'  stories,  all  splendid 
holiday  gifts  for  boys  and 
girls."      Illustrated.        $1.35 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts's  Ne\u         Great  Northern  Talas 
Book 

Hoof  and  Glaw 

"Tales  of  wild  animals  with 
a  thrill  in  every  story."  By 
the  author  of  "Kings  in  Ex- 
ile," etc.   Illustrated.       $1.35  ] 


Stories  from 
Northern  Myths 

By  EMILIE  KIPBAKER 

"Famous  legends  in  attrac- 
tive form  for  young  read- 
ers."     Illustrated.  $1.25 


New  and  Select  Books  of  Poetry  and  Drama 


Mr.  Tagore's  New  ^lay 

TheKingof  theDark 
Ghamber 

By  the  author  of  "Gitanjali" 
"A  chastely  wrought  drama. 
Happy  will  be  those  readers 
whom  the  King  of  these 
pages  does  not  elude."    $1.25 


Vachel  Lindsays's  New  Book 

The  Gongoand  Other 
Poems 

"The  Illinois  singer  of  the 
'new'  school.  Verse  marked 
hy  unusual  lyric  power  and 
originality."  $1.25 


The  Modern   Reader's 
Ghaucer 

The  Complete  Poetical 
Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
Put  Into  Modern  English  by 
J.  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy 
MacKaye.  New  and  Cheaper 
Ed-tion.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  $2.00    Leather,  $5.00 


Handsome  Books  of  Travel,  Illustration  and  Description 

America's  Great  Scenic 
Wonder  Through  the 


the  Grand  Ganyon 
from  Wyoming  to 
Mexico 

By  ELLSWORTH  L.  KOLB 

Introduction  by  (J  w  e  n 
Wister.  "Replete  with  thrill- 
ing adventure  and  unusual 
p  [i  o  t  ographic  experiences." 
Uichly  illustrated.  $2.00 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis's  Last  Work 

Neighbors 

Life  Stories  of  the  Other  Half 

"I  luinaninter::st  stories  by 
tire  au'hor  of  'How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,'  written  just  be- 
fore his  death."  $1.35 


The  New  Book  of  "The  Golden 
West" 

Galifornia 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

Illiistr.ilions  in  color  by 
Sutton  Palmer.  "A  rare  holi- 
day gift-book  of  scenic  beau- 
ties charmingly  described." 

$4.00 

Stephen  Graham's  New 
Travels 

With   Poor   Immi- 
grants to  America 

"A   human   document  of  im- 
portance    .      .      .      intcrfircts 
the    crucial   earlier    period    of 
immigrant    life."     Illustrated. 
$2.00 


Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie's  New 
Book 


Japan  Today  and 
Tomorrow 

"The  spirit,  temper  and 
genius  of  Japan  attractively 
described  by  a  literary  art 
ist."     Illustrated.  $2.00 

Miss  Lucy  Furman's  New 
Book 

Sight  to  the  Blind 

Introduction  by  Ida  M.Tarbell 

"More  of  Kentucky  moun- 
tain life  by  the  entertaining 
author  of  'Mothering  on 
Perilous.'  "      Hlustrated. 

$1.00 


Books  on  Vital  Topics  by  Leaders  of  Thought 


Progressive  Democracy 

By  Herbert  Croly 

"A  keen  review  and  lucid   forecast  by  the 
•ullior  of  'Ttic  Promise  of  American  Life.'  " 

$2.00 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas 

By  Arthur  C.  McGiffert 

"The  origin,  ikvelopmtnt  and  inMiuni c  of 
rcfijfious    thought    interestingly    expl.iitu-d." 

$1 .50 


A  Now  Lonii  Novel  by  the 
Author  of  "Mother.  " 


SATURDAY'S  CHILD 


By  Kathleen  Norris 

"A  book  to  commend  to  all  women.  .  .  .  We  may  put  a  linger  on  .any  p.igc  of  '.Satiir- 
driy'd  Child'  and  say,  'Thi»  in  the  Life.'  .  .  .  Hy  far  the  most  elaborate  and  f;ir-rc;ichiiig 
in  itH  Hcope  of  Mrs.  Norris's  books.  Into  this  novel  has  gone  the  very  best  of  her  cre.ilivc 
talent,  and  llif  result  is  all  that  coiilrl  be  wished  even  from  this  woiiderfullv  constriulivc 
author."       lIliiMraled.  $1.50 

Published  at  64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         On  Sale  at  All  Bookstores 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S  HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS 


The  Great  Society 

By  Graham  Wallas 

"A  psychological  analysis  of  the  new  era 
of   human    relationships.'  $2.00 

Modern   Religious   Movements   in 

India  By  J.  N.  Farquhar 

"A  work  of  great  importance  .iiid  sij,' 
nilicaiicc  to  every  student  of  modern  prcjh 
bills. "      niiislrated.  $2.50 
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All     the    facets 
with    rvo    bvilk 


//it'    ^uttduy    .S*/ift>/     iitnei    a.iya:    "At 

<iiil   lit    llie   iii.iny    cmisiiiltol,   tlll^> 

Kticyclii|Kirilia  gives   what   is  of 

....,..,.  .liLC  to  the  general  reader  and  in 

an   eminently    readable   shape." 


NK  MiABr.i:,  CONTISR,  T!I()U()l'(,|| 


THE  EVERYMAN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The  Set  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes   Boxed 

Cluth  BUdiag        Reloforccd  Cloth        Full  Leather         Quarter  Plfskin 


$6.00 


$8.00 

net 


$10.00 

net 


$12.00 

net 


Write  us  for  information  regarding  this  remarkable  encyclo- 
pardia.  Your  bookseller  can  get  this  for  you,  if  he  hasn't 
got  it  in  stock.  But  be  sure  to  write  us  for  complete  informa- 
tion.    Address 

E.  P.  BUTTON  ca  CO. 

Everym»T.r»*s     Llt>rapy 

New  York 


Put>llsliers    of 


681  Fifth  Avenue, 


.Naturally  you  wonder 
why  we  can  sell  for  so 
little  what  you  always  sup- 
posed cost  over  $100.  l)o 
you  know  about  Every- 
man's Library?  It  is  a 
collection  of  over  700  vol- 
umes and  contains  the 
great  writings  of  all  ages. 
These  finely  made  volumes 
sell  for  35c.  in  cloth  or  70c. 
full  leather. 

The  Everyman's  Encyclo- 
paedia is  simply  a  develop- 
tncnt  of  Everyman's  Li- 
brary and  its  price  is  made 
possible  by  enormous  pro- 
duction. 


-and  must  he  fight  alone? 
—will  YOU  not  help? 

YOU  CAN  help — help  far  more  than  you  dream. 
What  better  way  is  there  of  living  up  to  the  spirit 
of  this  time  of  rejoicing  than  to  let  into  the  despon- 
dency of  some  sufferer  from  consumption  a  ray  of 
hope  and  welcome  relief? 

Every  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seal  you  use  helps  to  estab- 
lish Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  and  Visiting  Nurses  to  care 
for  the  afflicted  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  consump- 
tion. Every  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seal  you  use  carries 
y4ur  message  of  good  cheer  and  help  to  some  sufierer. 

Do  YOUR  share.    It  is  YOUR  fiKht,  too.     Buy  and  USE 
Red   Cros*  Christmat  Seals  oit  everythinf;  you   mail    or 
wrap — anywhere.     Use  them  EVERY  day — as  many  as 
(^       you  can — and  rememb«r,  even  one  will  HELP. 

RED  CROSS 

Oinstmas  Seals 

RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 

Telephone— 2285  Cramercy  ^       1  Madison  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


CHRISTMAS   GIFTS 

are  very  hard  to  select.  Why  waste  time  and  energy  trying  to 
choose  suitable  presents  for  your  friends.  Make  your  list  of  names 
and  addresses;  send  us  your  check  and  we  will  mail  copies  of 
THE  INDEPENDENT  every  week  during  the  coming  year. 

We  will  start  the  subscriptions  with  our  special  Christmas  number. 
An  attractive  Christmas  card,  bearing  your  name  as  giver,  will  also 
be  mailed  to  reach  each  of  these  friends  on  Christmas  day. 

The    Independent 


*S     Lv.  Han  Antunio  iu  tlu>  ttveuing. 

Tucaon,  Arizunu,   within  a  day's  run 
of   llivei'iside,    will    repay    a    wtop-over. 
The  city  and   the  mission   nine  luilen 
away   have  a   refolded   history  of  iil4 
years   aiitl    in    all    that    time   reliKious 
Bervices    have    iievei"    eeased.    lleie    in 
the  IJuiveiKity  of  Arizona  and  a  Den 
ert    Laboratory.   The   city    is   a   com 
fortable    one    net    in     view    of    great 
moiiiitaiiis.    (Thi.s  .sto[>  is  not   iucliid 
ed  in  the  schedule  of  days.) 

8     Ar.   Rivemide,   Vtiliforniu,   in   the  after 
tiooi).  Hotels  $.'{  up  (lay  A.  P. 

Second  Route 

1  Lv.  New  York  in  the  afternoon. 

2  Lv.  Chicago  in  the  evening. 

5  Ar.  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona,  in  th« 
iiioruiug.  This  treiiieiKlous  obaHm  ban 
a  depth  of  0000  feet  and  a  width  of 
thirteen  miles.  It  must  be  seen,  It 
cannot  be  described,  but  there  l» 
nothing  else  half  so  stupendous  or 
magnificent  in  the  world.  Here  you 
have  a  choice  of  hotels  or  camp.  Rate* 
at  hotel  $4  up  day  A.  P.;  at  camp 
$1  per  day  K.  P.,  meals  d  la  carte. 
They  are  both  on  the  rim  of  the 
Canyon  near  each  other,  and  both 
have  the  same  beautiful  views.  Drive 
over  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  a  beauti 
ful  roadway  nine  miles  long.  The  cont 
is  $3  per  person.  The  coaches  leav* 
at  9 :30  in  the  morning.  This  will 
give  you  a  view  of  the.  Canyon  and 
its  wonders  from  many  different 
points. 

If  you  desire  an  exciting  and  fat<' 
cinating  journey,  go  on  horseback  tc 
the  bottom  of  the  Canyon  via  Bright 
Angel  Trail,  leaving  at  8 :30  a.  m 
and  returning  at  5  :30  p.  m.  The  trip 
to  the  river  will  cost  $5  each  for 
three  or  more  people.  If  there  are 
fewer  in  the  party,  $5  extra  for  guid«- 

7     Lv.  Orand  Canyon  in  the  evening. 


10 


11 


Ar.  Riverside  afternoon.  Hotels  $3  ui' 
day  A.  P.  "The  City  Beautiful"  with 
its  atmosphere  of  bygone  days.  Th*" 
founders  brought  with  them  the  spirit 
of  the  old  mission  fathers.  They  re 
vived  the  old  architecture  as  well  »» 
planted  fruit  groves  and  gardens. 

Drive  about  the  city  along  Victoria 
avenue,  lined  by  hedges  of  ever- 
blooming  rose  trees,  then  along  cross- 
roads of  palms  and  acacias  to  the  far 
famed  Magnolia  avenue,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  driveways  in  the 
world.  For  ten  miles  the  road 
stretches  thru  rows  of  fine  pepper 
trees,  eucalyptus  palms  and  the  mag 
nolias  that  give  the  avenue  its  name. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  go  by  trolley 
to  the  Sherman  Indian  School.  If 
you  can,  be  there  at  sunset  to  witness 
the  ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
lowering  of  the  flag. 

Drive  to  Riverside's  famous  Rubi 
doux   Mountain.    It   divides   the   cit.v 
from    the   broad   acres  of   the   Santa 
Ana  Valley,  rising  to  a  hight  of  13lK> 
feet   above   the   level   of   the   streets 
They    have    carved    out    of    the    solid 
rock  one  of  the   most  wonderful   au 
tomobile  roads  in   the  world.   Father 
Junipero   Serra,   the   pioneer   mission 
builder,   who  often   traveled   thru   the 
valley,    rested   at   Rubidoux    Ranchi) 
On    the    summit    the    old    Franciscan 
Fathers   raised   a   cross   in   his   mem 
ory.    From    the   summit    a    pauoramn 
wondrously    beautiful    is    spread    be 
fore  you. 

Spend  this  day  in  going  by  train  to 
San  Bernardino,  connecting  there 
with  trolley  for  Arrowhead  Hot 
Springs  at  the  foot  of  Arrowhead 
Mountain,  2000  feet  high,  l^pon  its 
slope  is  the  great  Arrowhead,  a  viuar 
ter  of  a  mile  in  length,  550  feet  wide, 
covering  seven  tiud  a  half  acres.  There 
is  an  attractive  hotel  here  where  you 
may  stay  atul  spend  a   few  hours. 
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INFORMATION! 

The  Independent  invites  inquir- 
ies from  its  readers,  and  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  per- 
taining to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  business ;  the  best 
hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the 
cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea  ;  tours 
domestic  and  foreign.  This  De- 
partment is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  BERTHA  RUFF- 
NER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  wide- 
ly and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  its  management  re- 
garding hotels  everywhere. 
Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broad- 
way and  34th  street.  New  York, 
and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francis- 
co., Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquir- 
ies by  mail  to  INFORMATION, 
The  Independent,   New  York. 


YOUR  WINTER  TOUR 

Consult  our  nearest  office  when  planning 
long  or  short  tours  anywhere. 

Tickets  and  Tours  to  Southern  resorts, 
Florida,  New  Orleans.  California  and  the 
Expositions,  Hawaii,  Bermuda,  Nassau — Ba- 
hamas, West  Indies,  Panama  Canal,  etc. 
Complete  Tours  dnd  Cruises  to  South 
America.  Spring  Tours  to  the  Philippines. 
Japan,  China. 
Booklet ;,    estimates    and    information    from 

XHOS.    COOK   &  SOIM 

New  York '4  Offices)       Boston      Philadelphia 

Chicago     Loa  Aneelea     San  Francisco 

Montreal        Toronto 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54lh  Street 

"Brosdwir"  Csrt  from  Grind  Central  Depot 
7th  ATcnoe  Cart  from  PenntrNaola  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
FIrit-Ciaii 

Ratei 
Reaionable 

8  2.  no 

with 

linttl 

iififl  up 

10  MinutM 

Walk  to  40 

Theatre* 

Senft  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  wifh  flot«l  lmp<!rial 


12  Spend  the  day  at  Ilodlands,  another 
beauty   spot   near   Riverside. 

13  Lv.   J\'ircrni(I<'   in    the  morning. 

Ar.  t<<in  ])ir(/o  of  dorotuidd  licach  in 
the  afternoon.  Hotels  !t;i  up  I'L  I'.,  .fl 
up  A.  P.  Siui  DicRo  is  old  in  history, 
for  Wandering  shii)s  landcul  on  her 
shore  soon  after  the  death  of  ('oluiii- 
bus.  She  is  favored  in  her  bay,  her 
mountains,  her  valleys,  her  eliniatey 
for  here  summer  never  ends — and  in 
her  romance  of  the  past. 

Coronado  Beach,  sLould  you  prefer 
to  stay  there,  is  situated  on  Corona- 
do  Peninsuhi,  across  the  bay.  Trolley 
and  ferry  make  the  trip  to  the  city 
an  easy  one.  The  hotel  located  direct- 
ly on  the  beach  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  America.  The  Country  Club 
is  here  and  golf  and  tennis  as  well 
as  polo  may  be  enjoyed. 

14  In  the  morning  visit  the  Old  Mis- 
sion, seven  miles  from  the  city,  going 
by  sight-seeing  auto.  This  is  the  most 
historic  point  in  California,  for  this 
is  the  first  mission  founded  by  Father 
Junipero  Serra  in  1769.  The  old  bells 
are  still  in  the  belfry,  and  portions 
of  the  old  adobe  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  go  via  trolley 
to  Old  Town,  where  civilization  began 
in  California.  Juan  Rodriguez  Ca- 
brillo,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  land- 
ed here  in  1.542.  Walk  thru  the  old 
Spanish  home  called  Ramona's  mar- 
riage place. 

15  Visit  La  .Tolla  via  train.  A  qiiaint 
and  attractive  town  on  the  ocean, 
sixteen  miles  north  of  San  Diego. 
You  will  enjoy  seeing  the  caves,  the 
bathing  coves.  Alligator  Head,  the 
Witches'  Caldron  and  other  unique 
spots. 

16  Go  via  sight-seeing  automobile  to 
Point  Loma.  the  great  promontory 
which  shelters  the  bay  on  the  west. 
The  drive  to  the  old  S[)anish  light- 
house is  along  the  ridge,  where  su- 
perb views  are  obtained  of  the  Pen- 
insula of  Coronado  and  the  quaintly 
shaped  Coronado  Islands.  Another 
day  drive  to  Tia  Juana  in  Old  Mex- 
ico. 

A  few  days  must  be  given  to  the  Ex- 
position. It  will  be  opened  officially 
January  1,  1!)1.~),  and  close  December 
.''.1,  1915.  It  is  to  be  an  "Exposition 
of  (opportunity."  There  will  be  no 
display  of  products,  but  it  will  reveal 
the  opi)ortunities  ofTcred  the  home- 
seeker  and   investor. 

20  Lv.   Han  Diego  in   the  morning. 

21  Ar.    Los    Anf/eles    or    Pasadena    in    the 

afternocm.  Hotels  .$1..50  up  E.  P.,  $'.', 
up  day  A.  P.  The  "City  of  the  An- 
gels" is  one  of  the  wonder  cities  of 
the  world,  for  its  growth  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  chief  attraction  lies 
in  the  beautiful  flower-covered  homes 
and  the  varied  loveliness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  climate  is 
mild,  flowers  bloom  thruout  the  year, 
and  jilants  and  shrubs  grow  to  a 
great  higlit. 

Pasadena  is  but  seven  miles  distant, 
connected  by  trolh-y  lines  with  cars 
every  half  hour  between  the  two 
cities.  It  has  a  most  i)ictures(|ue  lo- 
cation in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  at 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
range.  I, ike  I^os  Angeles,  it  is  noted 
for  the  b"aiity  of  its  homes.  'I'here  is 
a  wejilth  of  pleiisure  hei-e,  fine  auto- 
mobile i-ojids,  wonderful  trails  for 
horsebiick  riding  and  mountain 
<"linibing.  The  (!ountr-y  Clidt  has  a 
golf  course  of  eighteen  holes,  besides 
tenr)is  and  ]><>]<>.  V<»u  may  make  your 
head<|uarters  either  here  or  in  J>os 
Angeles  while  visiting  the  points  f>f 
interest  with  which  this  seclidn 
abounds. 
--  Go     by     trolby     ^starting     in     the 

morning;  for  n  trip  "around  the 
beiiclies."  'I'lie  curs  are  conifortiible, 
and  in  r-hai-ge  of  a  lecturer.  Stops  are 
made  en  route  at  points  of  interest 
and  time  is  given  for  luneh  nt  otje 
of  tlie  many  bench  hotels.  Ifeturn  in 
the   Iiile   iifternoon. 


17 


18 
19 


BRAZIL 


and  lh<^  Eant  Coast 
ol  South  America, 
via  Barbadoes. 

TinO     ONLY     STKAM.SHll'     LI.Ni:     SOW     OriCK- 

ATiWi    NKUTRAL   I'A.SSKNfJKR    VK.S.SKUS. 

SiillliiKH    Kvory   Tlircc;    WcckH. 

S     S.    "UIO    1)10    JANKIIIO" DecernlKT    IT 

►S.     S.     "MINAS    (ilCRAKS"     calls    at     I'criiarnljiico, 
Hahia,    Ulo   do    .laiiulro  and    SaiitoH.      From    New 

York laniiary    !),,    1!)1.'> 

Fast  twin  screw  stflamers,  first  class  pasHr'n- 
KiT  acoomniodatknis;  wireless  bitvIco;  all  outside 
staterooms.       Apjily    to 

LLOYD    BRAZILEIRO, 

J.    J.    Slcchta,     Ancnt. 

17  State  St.,  New  York  City. 


"FLORIDA.  BY  SEA" 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  .  .  $43.?n  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  $37  80  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE     .       .       $33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  bertli. 

Fine  steamers.  Best  service. 

Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 

6fl5  Beacon  Street 
Boston 

Situated  at  the  junction  of 
Beacon  St.,  Commonwealth 
and  Brookline  Aves.,  over- 
looking the  Charles  River 
and  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the 
location  of  The  Buckminster 
is  unsurpassed,  either  for  a 
permanent  home,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists 
visiting  the  city  in  Summer. 

Apartments  of  Two  to  Four  Rooms  with 
Bath.       Either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

Every  Modern  Convenience   and    Luxury 

GEORGE  R.  SANFORD,  Manager 

Tel.  Back  Bay  3350 


Young  man,  single,  desires  position  as 
chauffeur  with  private  party.  Strictly  sober. 
l'"ive  years'  experience.  First  class  refer- 
ences.    Box  99,  Independent,  New  York. 


|PHOT()EN(jRAVlNGl 


2|  S  23_Barclay  5,  ,„  26  S  28  Park  Pfaj 
NI.WYORR- 
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3000  Treasure  Islands! 

S  iiu  planned  it  out  so  carefully.  Directly  you  j^rew  u[>  you  were  going  ti»  live 
like  RoliiiiMim  Crusoe  on  an  island,  only  the  peison  you  cared  most  for,  would  be  there 
aUu.  In  the  Tropics  one  could  swini  and  fish  and  sail,  and  live  in  the  open  all  ilay. 
And  the  beautifully  lonely  nii;hts,  with  only  a  scattering  of  friendly  stars,  and  the 
prodit^ul  young  moon  spilling  honey  on  the  sea,  for  company  ■ 

Hut  while  the  years  totalled  up  astonishingly,  they  never  seemed  quite  able  to 
overtake  your  dream.  Other  men  broke  away  from  tl»e  grind  long  enough  to  keep 
insultingly  well,  but  somehow  you  never  had  the  time. 

Luckily  when  the  breakdown  came,  your  iloctor,  who  could  heal  dreams  as  well 
as  people,  packed  you  off  to  {>J  ASSAU-BAHAMAS.  There  the  temperature  aver- 
ai;ed  72  Fahr.  and  the  air  had  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea  and  the  wild  .sweet  fragrance 
of  exotic  riowers. 

At  first  it  was  just  loafing  in  the  sun,  then  gradually  lengthened  surf  baths,  then 
interesting  drives,  then  golf,  then — why,  then  you  were  another  tnan.  Dark  as  a 
walnut,  perfectly  fit — you  had  found  your  Treasure  Islands! 

Not  a  "Cure"  but  a  "Climate" 


iii:uiiiiiiiiiiii!!iiiimiiiiiiijJB:iiiiii9!ii»iiiiiiiniiiE:9iiiiiin!iiiiii:iniiiHil 


1  For  beautifully  illuitrated  booklet  on  the   Bahamas,  (ign   your  name  and  addre«« 

I     below,    and    mail    Bahamas  Government    Agent,  Suite    4,  303    Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 
I     City. 


■mniiggiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Center  of  Winter  Out  of  Door  Life    f 
in  the  Middle  South 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS 

MANY  COTTAGES 

The  Carolina   NOW  OPEN 

BERKSHIRE-HOLLY  INN— HARVARD 
OPENS  EARLY  IN  JANUARY 

Special  Rates  during  December  and  January 

Three  1 8-hole  golf  courses  and  cne  6-hole 
practice  course.  Splendid  clay  tennis  courts. 
Frequent  tournaments  in  all  sports  for  desirable 
prizes.  Shooting  preserve,  trap  shooting,  livery 
and  saddle  horses,  model  dairy.  Good  roads 
in  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  or  more.  No  con- 
sumptives received. 


General  Office: 
PINEHURST,  N.  < 
or  LEONARD  TUFTS. 
Boston,  Mass. 


0^ 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  giving  full  i)ifor>nation 


■J.!  (Jive  a  day  to  the  Old  MisMion  Tri|», 

which  tiikt's  you  inland  .iIouk  the 
fi)ii(iiillK,  tlii'u  oi'angc  grovt's  and  at- 
trat'tivi-  lionics,  to  th«'  old  San  <ia- 
biifl  Mission.  On  tlif  return  journey 
time  is  given  to  visit  the  Ostrich 
l''arm. 

-I  Aiiutlier  day  must  l)e  spent  in  Koing 

III  Ml.  Lowe.  'IMiis  is  reaciie<l  by  ca- 
ble and  trolley  and  is  a  must  inter- 
esiing  and  lascinatinK  trip.  The  cars 
wind  round  the  mountain,  niakiuK 
nianv  curves  ovei-  dizzv  liiKlits,  to 
Alpine  Tavern,  fiOOO  I'eet  IukIi.  The 
view  is  inarvehais.  I'asadena  and  liOs 
Angeles  and,  on  a  clear  day,  ('ata- 
liiia  Island,  can  be  Neeu. 

■jn  Mt.  Wilson,  another  of  the  pictur- 

es(|ue  Sierra  \Iadr(^  chain,  is  rea<he(l 
by  a  <-onifortable  trail  on  foot  or 
horseback.  'I'bei'e  is  a  camp  near  the 
summit  if  you  <-aie  to  stop.  On  the 
crest  is  a  parklike  tract  with  giant 
pines,  from  which  you  look  across  a 
tremendous  gorge  into  the  heart  of 
the  range.  Ileie  also  is  the  world- 
renowned  astronomical  observatory. 
'I"he  same  day  go  via  trolley  to  Long 
I{e:icli.  Here  you  will  find  one  of  the 
linest  stretches  of  beach  on  the  coast. 

■_'(!  /yr.  Los  Aiif/clcH  in  the  morning  by 
train,  going  to  its  seaport,  San  I'e- 
dro,  and  connecting  there  for  Cata 
Una  Island.  This  is  a  picturesque 
mountainous  island,  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  is  a  great  wintei' 
as  well  as  summer  resort.  'I'he  steamer 
lands  at  Avalon  on  the  east  <'oast  of 
the  island.  The  wat«'r  near  the  short- 
is  rem:irkably  clear  and  it  will  inter- 
est yon  to  take  a  trip  in  one  of  the 
glass-bottom    boats. 

27   Lr.  Los  Anf/clcs  in  the  moi-ning. 

.1/-.  Xoidhoff  at  noon.  Hotels  .$.'>  up  day 
A.  P.  The  Ojai  Valley  in  which  Nonj- 
hoir  is  situated  is  one  of  the  linest  in 
the  state.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long 
and  one  mile  wide. 
2S  Lv.  Kordhoff  at  noon  and 

Ar.  Vcntunt  in  about  an  hour.  You  will 
find  this  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to 
si)end  the  few  hours  necessary  for 
train  connection.  There  is  a  charming 
inn  liei-e,  located  on  a  high  blulT  di- 
rectly overlooking  the  Pacific  and 
islands   opposite. 

Lv.   Ventura   in   the  evening  and 

Ar.  S(i)ita  Barbara  in  about  an  hour. 
Hotels  .$2.50  up  A.  P.  This  charm- 
city  has  a  unique  and  beautiful  set- 
ting, on  the  shores  of  Santa  Harbara 
Channel,  with  a  crescent-shaped 
range  of  mountains  arotind  it.  Across 
the  channel  are  a  chain  of. mountain- 
ous islands,  protecting  the  city  and 
giving  it  a  safe  harbor.  The  cHmate 
is  mild  and  equable. 

29  Spend  the  days  walking,  driving  or 

.'50  riding.  Over  a  hundred  miles  of  foot 
and  horseback  trails  lead  to  beauti- 
ful waterfalls  and  glens  up  in  the 
mountains.  Drive  to  Miramar,  a 
flower-girded  cottage  settlement  lo- 
cated on  the  ocean  three  miles  from 
the  city.  It  can  also  be  reached  by 
train.  Visit  the  Mission,  li  miles 
fiom  the  center  of  the  city.  It  can  be 
reached  by  trolley.  It  was  founded  in 
1TS6  and  is  the  best  preserved  and 
best  known  of  all  the  California  mis- 
sions. The  garden  is  esi)ecially  fine 
and  the  view  from  the  belfry  unsur- 
Golf.  tennis,  boating  and 
are  all  possible  here. 
31  Lr.  S!anfa  Barhara  in  the  morning. 
Ar.  I'aso  Rohirs  Hot  Sprinos  in  the 
afternoon.  Hotel  $4  up  day  A.  P. 
These  celebrated  springs  were  known 
and  used  by  the  Indians  before  Cali- 
fornia history  began.  They  are  on  Kl 
Camino  Ueal.  the  royal  road  (>f  Span- 
ish (lays  at  the  foothills  of  the  Santa 
Lucia  Mountains,  in  a  great  natural 
park  of  live  oaks. 
.'>2  Drive  along  the  royal  road  to  Mis- 

oo  sion  San  Miguel,  eight  miles  from 
the  siuings.  It  is  one  of  the  ohlest 
and  most  attractive  of  (California's 
n\issii>ns.      There      are      man\      other 
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drives,  for  the  roiids  licic.  :is  nil  oy(>r 
the  st;ite.  are  fine.  Horseback  liding 
over  the  hills  and  thru  the  valleys  is 
one  of  the  chief  (hdifjiits.  If  you  pre- 
fer, you  may  bowl,  iilay  solf  or  ten- 
uis  or   swim    iu   au   immense    plunjje. 

PA  Lr.  Pa  no  Rohles  Hot  Springs  in  the 
morning, 
.•lr.  Ih'l  Monte  about  noon.  Hotel  .>4 
up  (lay  A.  P.  "The  Riviera  of  Amer- 
ica" is  the  name  given  to  the  penin- 
sula on  which  Del  Monte  is  located, 
an  ideal  region  having  the  broad  Pa- 
cific on  one  side,  the  blue  Bay  of 
Monterey  on  the  other,  and  the  roll- 
ing hills  with  their  forests  of  fra- 
grant pine  back  of  it.  This  delightfuj 
resort  is  situated  in  a  park  of  125 
acres,  which  for  beauty  is  worth  the 
trip  across  the  continent. 

.35  Take  the  famous  17-mile  drive.  You 

will  be  interested  in  tlie  grove  of  an- 
cient cypress. 

.%  Visit  Monterey,  from  1770  to  1849 

the  capital  of  California.  It  has  many 
landmarks — old  adobe  buildings  and 
early  missions.  Then  drive  three 
miles  to  the  Carmel  Mission,  where 
lies  the  body  of  Father  .Junipero  Ser- 
ra.  There  are  many  other  drives  here 
if  time  permits.  A  fine  golf  course  of 
eighteen  holes,  tennis  courts  in  per- 
fect condition,  a  Bowling  Green  and 
archery   provide  for   sport. 

.';7  Lr.  Del  Monte  in  the  morning. 

Ar.  San  Jose  in  the  earlv  afternoon. 
Hotels  $3  up  A.  P.  The  -Orchard 
City"  of  California,  set  in  the  midst 
of  millions  of  fruit  trees.  Beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  city  is  located,  was  first 
settled  by  Franciscan  Friars  under 
Father  Junipero  Serra  in  1777.  Two 
of  the  old  missions  are  within  its 
limits. 

38  In  the  morning  a  magnificent  drive 

thru  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and 
along  the  foothills.  In  the  afternoon 
take  the  delightful  scenic  trip  by 
electric  line  along  the  foothills  to 
Palo  Alto  and  visit  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University. 

'.',U  A  trip  by  auto  to  Lick  Observatory 

on  Mount  Hamilton'.  The  road  goes 
over  the  foothills  anrl  winds  around 
the  mountains,  giving  many  views  of 
this  wonflerfnl  valley.  If  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  in  S:in  .Jos*"'  on 
Saturday,  take  the  trip  by  the  stage, 
leaving  at  I'i  no<)n.  A  stop  is 
made  for  supjjer  and  the  summit  i< 
reacherl  at  7  p.  m.  It  is  the  one 
evening  in  the  week  that  the  build- 
ing is  f>[)en  to  the  jiublic  and  yoi 
will  have  the  ojtDortunity  of  seein;: 
the  heavens  thru  the  wondei-ful  telc- 
scf>pe.  You  leave  the  summit  for  the 
return  tri[»  at  U  p.  m.  and  are  at 
your  destination  by  midnight.  It  will 
prove  a  novel  and  interesting  ex- 
I>erience,    (Cost    $5.) 

4<)  Lv.  Kan  Jon/^  in  the  morning  and 

Ar.  Sun  /''rnntis'o  in  aliout  two  houi-'. 
Hotels   $1    up   a   day    H.    P.    You    will 

41  get  a  good  ide;i  of  the  city  by  faking 
the  Hight-veeidg  car.  leaving  Fr-ri-y 
I-oop  at  10  a.  m.  (Cost  75  cents.) 
Tliix  trip  covers  about  thirty-eight 
niile«.  taking  alKMif  three  hours.  Thr- 
conductor  flescribes  the  rfiiife,  whi<-li 
incliide.H  the  city,  <Jolden  (Jate,  ClilT 
Hoiiwe.  near  whir'h  are  the  cejebrati'd 
Heal  Hockx.  (;olr|en  Gate  Park.  .Mi-<- 
nititi  liolores.  and  other  equally  in- 
fereuting  j>')ints. 
tlj  'I'ake   one   day    for    the    frifi    to    ML 

'I'mnnl imiH  (cifti  ^'J.JKl ) ,  which  in- 
c|llde^  the  .Miiir  Woods.  Le^ve  the 
city  at  0  a.  rn.  from  Ferry  Wha;f. 
At  the  erirl  f»f  the  lM»at  trir»  change 
to  the  electric  railway  for  Mill  \'iii 
ley,  H  pretty  town  next  led  in  one  of 
the  many  caiiyonx.  Trannfer  here  for 
the  trip  t<»  the  Miinirriit  CITAYZ  feet», 
which  in  mafle  over  the  "cr'XjkedeMt 
railroa/l  in  the  world."  On  a  clear 
i\;\y  the  view  i«  iniprenHive.  The 
tt'-futi.  the  hay,  the  cjfy  and  sur- 
rounding    t'lwnM,     nrirl      range      upon 


Open  on  tme 

War  will  not  a&ect  the 
igi5  Panama  Exposifions 

Plan  now  to  go  and  visit  Grand  CanVon 
of  Arizona  on  the  waj?  

1^  Four  frains  a  da^l  including  Q[ifeiia  Limited 
'^  Tiie  Sanfafe  de^Ouxe  (exirafan?)  weekly  in  winter 


On  request  will  send  -ijlou  our  Panama  Expositions 
and  Cali/brnia  trains  folders. 

'  W.J  BLACK,  Passenger  IraHic  Mana;^CT 

AidiisonTopeka  6  SanraFe  Railway,  loso  Railway  Evchan^e  Chicago 
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THE  MADISON  SQUARE 

37  MADISON  AVENUE 

To  tiiose  seeking  a  quiet  and  comfortaljlc  home,  amid  dignified  and  ryfnicd 
surrr)undings,  the  Madison  S<|uare,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  26th  Street, 
offers  many  unusual  inducements. 

Pleasant  outlook  over  the  Park;  homelike  surroundings;  sunny  rooms. 

ilf)Usekecping  and  hotel  apartments,  furnisiied  and  unfurnislied  ;  leases  and 
transient. 

Well-trained,   cheerful   service.     No  tips  allowed  or  expected. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA'S 

FAMOUS    Ri:S(>RT 

The  Kirkwood 

CAMOF.N,    S.  C. 
Long  Leal  Fine  Bell 

OI'RN   JAN,  1. 
18-Hole  f'Oli  Courie,  Kiilinii.  Tcnnia,  Polo, 

Mimic 
II  srnlnK  further  South,  lircaic  the  trip  at  Caniilrii 


TRAVEL  INTELLIGENTLY 

Kr.linr  itarii'ig  on  your  Itip  get  our  ciilalog  of  Travel  ami 
Oiiuir  Fi'iobi.  The  ufaicil  rnjoymetit  of  Travel  ii  llic- 
iindrritariilintf  and  knowledKc  of  ihe  thinKi  you  lee.  Wn 
( over  ihe  wof I'l. 

THE  TRAVFL  LIBRARY,       WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


INDIAN   SUMMER 

IN   THE   PINES 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

PINE  TREE   INN 

LAKEIIIJKST.  N.  .1. 


RO 

CUNARD  LINE, 


Penlniular  &  Oriental  S. 
N.  Co.  frequent  sailing's. 
India,  China,  Philippines. 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. WinterTours  inlndia. 
Round  World  Tours.  Forfull 
Information  apply 

21-24  State  St..  N.  Y. 
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ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT 

No  Other  Grapefruit  Equals  It  In  Flavor 

TilF.  superiority  of  .\t\vfj<i(l  Grapefruit  is  not  an  accident.  From  the 
first  planting  the  Atvvood  Grapefruit  Co.  has  sacrificed  everything 
for  QU.VLITV.  An  initial  expense  of  hnndretls  of  tliousands  of  dollars 
was  incurred,  while  everythnig  that  scientific  culture  and  experience  could 
suggest  was  done  to  pruduce  OL'ALITY.  Even  then  some  trees  at  ma- 
turity bore  simply  good  grapefruit,  but  not  good  enough  for  the  Atwood 
Brand.     These  trees  were  cut  ilown  and  rejjlaced  by  superior  varieties. 

So  thruugh  the  variuus  processes  of  selection,  cultivation  and  elimina- 
tion has  evolved  the  ATVVOOD  FLAVOR,  as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is 
ilitficult  to  produce. 

I'cople  who  have  eaten  Atwood  Grapefruit  say: 


"It   it  abaolutely  the  best  grapefruit  I  ever 
taated." 

"Fruit  is  fine  and  full  flavored.    The    Beat 

El  It 
ver  . 

"They    are    the    nicest    fruit    we   have  ever 

tried." 

"The  best  that  we  have  been  able  totecure." 


"A»  usual,  your  grapefruit  is  'way  ahead." 

"Fully  ripe  and  delicious." 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  "I  pre- 
scribe grapefruit  for  all  my  patients,  and 
tell  them  to  be  sure 
and  get  Atwood 
Grapefruit." 


Atwood  Grapefruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade-mark 
wrapper  of  the  Atwood  lirapefruit  ( "o. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT  CO.,  80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


fA^^m 


GRAPE  I 


MANAVISIA. 

FLA.   .♦,> 


If  You  are  Building,  Come  and 

SEE  "MILLER"  UGHTING 

FIXTURES  AND  LAMPS 

Electric,  Gas,  Oil. 
The  Fine  Quality, 
Beautilul  Designs 
WILL   SUIT  YOU. 

All  Kinds. 
Lamp  Dealers  should 

have 

"MILLER" 
LAMPS 

for  sale;  if  not,  we 
hjvc. 

For  Wedding  and  Christmas  Gifts 

"Miller"  Portable  Lamps  are  Beautiful,  Useful 

Edward  Miller  &  Co.  ^-i^St^leVr 

68  &  70  Park  Place,  New  York 

Short      walk      from      Woolworth      Building 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER 


Look  at  these  bargains  !  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in 
our  own  Factories, and  gfuaranteed  for  oneyear. 
Rpminirtoni  ^eo  to  f  oS  Smiths  f  IS  to  $40 
CndcrnnaiUf  35  to  *60  RoTals  i2a  to  245 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $iO  OliVers  $iO  to  «3S 
We  have  all  makes.  Send  for  catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc 


345  Broadway,  N.Y. 


AUTOGRAPHS  TS 

CORRESPOSDE.SCE   SOLICITED 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,   Boston,  Mass. 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.   H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


a 


"Beginner's." 


THE  BEGINNER'S  BOX " 

of  Oil  Colors  and  Materiads 

Polished  Wood  Box,  size  lo  inches  long,  6 
inches  wide,  2  inches  deep. — Containing  10  single 
Tubes  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.'s  Prepared  Artists' 
Oil  Colors;  Bottles  Pale  Drying  Oil  and  Turpen- 
tine; Palette  Cup,  Mahogany  Palette;  Badger 
Blender,  Palette  Knife,  i  Sable  and  2  Bristle 
Artists'   Brushes.      Complete,   $1.75. 

Other  fitted   BOXES  at  $2.00,  $2.75  and  up. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Outfits  of  materials 
for  Oil,  Water  Color  and  China  Painting,  Pastel, 
Crayon  Drawing,  Tapestry  Painting,  Leather 
Work,   Etchiiig,  Etc. 

Catalogue   on   request. 
F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101   Fulton  Street.  New  York 


rtiiige  of  inoiiiitains  iiicliKliiiK  Shasta, 
witli  its  snowy  pi'ak  ,■!()()  inilt>s  away, 
ui'f  riearly  m't-u.  Stoj)  luTe  i,s  long 
eiiougli  to  have  liiiiclu'oii  at  tlu^  Tav- 
I'lii.  About  'J.  |).  111.  till'  train  leaves 
for  Miiir  Woods.  This  canyoii  is  in 
an  ahsoliiteiy  priiucvai  coiKlition,  en- 
tirely fovered  witii  a  lieiisc  forest 
growth,  tlie  redwood  piedoiuiiiuting. 
A  couple  of  hours  stop-over  are  given 
lieie  to  see  the  llig  Trees  and  San 
Fraueisfo  is  readied  about  5  p.  m. 
4.'{  (Jo  to  Ferry  Iluilding  and  take  trip 

to  Oakland  and  lierkeley.  This  is 
over  the  Key  Trolley  Uoute  and  the 
bi>at  leaves  at  10  a.  in.  It  covers 
sixty-eiglit  miles  and  the  cost  is  $1. 
At  the  end  of  tlu?  ferry  ride  you 
transfer  to  special  trolleys,  passing 
thru  the  residential  section  of  lierke- 
ley  to  the  University  of  California, 
where  a  stop  is  made  to  tour  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  visit  the 
famous  (jieek  Theater.  From  Herke- 
ley  the  route  is  thru  Oakland,  where 
stop  is  made  for  luncheon  and  then 
on  to  Piedmont  Park  and  various 
other  suburbs  around  the  bay.  Re- 
turn   about   5   p.   m. 

One  week  or  more  should  bo  given 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to 
open  February  20,  close  December  4. 
While  not  officially  open  now,  thou- 
sands of  visitors  are  daily  enjoying 
it.  There  will  be  no  postponement  of 
the  F.xposition  on  account  of  the  war 
and  even  belligerent  nations  will  be 
represented.  The  war  will  have  the 
effect  of  diverting  to  San  Francisco 
the  tide  of  tourists  ordinarily  flow- 
ing into  Europe,  and  besides  having 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  their  own  country,  they  will 
find  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion an  unequalled  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  the  achievements  of 
modern  civilization  in  industry,  edu- 
cation and  art.  No  other  exposition 
has  made  such  efforts  to  delight  the 
eye  and  gratify  the  taste. 

55  Lv.   San   Francisco. 

59  Ar.   Chicago. 

60  Ar.  New  York. 

Fare  via  New  Orleans  from  New  York 
to  New  York,  including  side  trips,  about 
$155. 

Fare  {all  rail)  from  New  York  to  New 
York,  including  side  trips,  about  $168. 

Fare  (all  rail)  from  Chicago  to  Chicago, 
including  side  trips,  about  $148. 

(After  the  first  of  the  year  rates  will 
be  lower.) 

THE  CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 

Municipalities  and  utility  corpora- 
tions voiced  their  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  public  service  freely  and  fear- 
lessly at  the  Conference  of  American 
Mayors  on  Public  Policies  as  to  Munici- 
pal Utilities,  held  November  12,  13  and 
14,  in  Philadelphia.  The  conference 
was  called  by  Mayors  Blankenburg  of 
Philadelphia,  Mitchel  of  New  York, 
Harrison  of  Chicago,  Baker  of  Cleve- 
land and  Shroyer  of  Dayton,  and  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence. Some  hundred  and  fifty  cities  sent 
their  mayors  or  their  delegates  and 
regulating  commissions  and  corpora- 
tions were  also  represented.  The  dom- 
inant spirit  of  the  conference  was  co- 
operation— or  as  Louis  D.  Brandeis  ex- 
prest  it — interlocking  the  powers  of 
the  cities.  The  delegates  unanimously 
felt  the  need  of  combination  in  order 
that  the  cities  may  receive  adequate 
service  when  pitted  against  combina- 
tions of  utility  corporations  with  largt.» 
capital.   The   addresses   of  the   confer- 
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Constipation 

How  to  Fight  It 

Constipation  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  human- 
kind. It  kills  more  people  every  year  than  war, 
pestilence  and  famine  combined.  It  begins  sub- 
tly; soon  forms  poisons  which  cause  Colitis,  Ap- 
pendicitis, Bright's  Disease,  Cancer  and  other 
dread  diseases.  Yet  —  Constipation  can  be 
remedied  without  drugs.  Steady  attention  to 
daily  habits  permanently  relieves  the  trouble. 
This  is  fully  explained  in  a  recent  book  by  Dr. 
John  Harvey  Kellogg  who  thus  gives  you  results 
of  his  treatment  of  thousands  of  cases  during 
the  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  great  Battle  Creek   Sanitarium. 

Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  world  leader  in  "Prevent- 
tive  Medicine."  He  teaches  you  how  to  avoid 
sickness — hnw  to  stay  well  continuously.  Dr. 
Kellogg's  books  are  not  dry  and  technical, 
because — he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making 
his  w^ritings  intensely  interesting  and  so  clear 
and  concise  they  can  be  understood  by  anyone. 
In  the  book  on  Constipation,  Dr.  Kellogg  tells 
you  how  to  rid  yourself  of  this  affliction  and 
stay  rid  of  it.  The  book  is  not  large — only  a 
little  over  125  pages — but  its  contents  are  worth 
many  times  the  price.  In  board  covers,  the  price 
is  ^1.50  but.  to  give  the  work  widespread  distri- 
bution. Dr.  Kellogg  has  permitted  a  limited  edi- 
tion bound  in  library  paper  covers  and,  while 
these  last,  we  shall  sell  them  for  only  $1.00 

Order  today.  You  take  no  risk  sending  money 
because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  you 
may  return  the  book  for  prompt  refund.  Order 
now.      Get   relief   from   Constipation.      Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  Ca 

312  Main  Street  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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ence  analyzed  the  problem  in  all  its 
phases,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
a  free  expression  of  all  viewpoints 
which  should  indeed  help  to  clarify  the 
relations  between  city  and  corporation. 
Of  course,  no  agreement  between  the 
views  of  the  government  and  of  the 
companies  was  to  be  expected,  altho 
all  the  speakers  insisted  that  fair  play 
should  rule.  The  majority  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  cities  came  out 
squarely  for  municipal  ownership. 
Mayor  Harrison's  radical  address 
sounding  the  keynote. 

The  I'esolutions  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  conference,  however,  would 
not  commit  the  delegates  on  "the  ab- 
stract question  of  municipal  owner- 
ship," but  exprest  the  view  that  "mu- 
nicipalities should  be  given  the  requi- 
site power  to  municipalize  public  utili- 
ties, the  expediency  being  a  matter  for 
local  determination."  No  general  de- 
termination was  made  "as  between 
state  board  and  local  or  home-rule 
regulation  of  public  service  corpora- 
tions," but  it  was  declared  that  "mu- 
nicipally-owned utilities  should  be  sub- 
ject to  local  control  only."  The  major- 
ity of  the  municipal  delegates  urged 
local  control  as  the  solution.  The 
representatives  of  the  corporations, 
however,  preferred  state  regulation. 
This  is  significant  as  indicating  the 
widespread  feeling  that  public  service 
corporations  have  already  settled  down 
to  an  existence  of  regulation  by  state 
commissions,  and  that  they  are  making 
the  best  of  it. 

The  great  concrete  result  of  the  con- 
ference is  the  formation  of  the  Utili- 
ties Bureau — which  will  permanently 
undertake  to  cooperate  with  cities  in 
furnishing  the  information  and  legal 
counsel  necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
trol of  public  utilities.  The  cities  have 
already  exprest  their  intention  of  con- 
tributing the  information  which  cost 
them  many  years  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  obtain.  With  the  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  including  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis,  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Felix 
Frankfurter,  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Frederick 
W.  Taylor  and  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 
thi.s  conference,  in  its  establishment, 
should  definitely  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  their 
public  services. 


Carranza'H  arifl  Villa's  opinions  of  each 
other  are  ours,  too. — Omaha  lice. 

Mrs.  MtigKins — My  liUHbiirid  bjivc;  up 
n.HhiiiK  wIkti  he  joiiu'd  tijc  <'liui'<'h. 

Mr«.    I'.iiKKiiis — r.iit    (isliiriK    i.'^ii't    sinful. 

.Mrs.  .MiiKKiiiM — No,  but  lyiiiK  is. — I'hiln- 
dilpkia  Record. 

Mrs.  KilKorc  wsih  the  pretty  young  wif<' 
of  the  <'l(|<'ily  vil]iiK<!  [tiistor.  Otic  diiy  slic 
went  iiilo  the  fity  with  u  frictid,  nnd 
iirnofiK  other  thiuK.H  bought  a  new  froek. 

"Atiothcr  frock,  my  dciir?"  siiid  her  hus- 
bfitid.    "I>id    you    need    iiiiotherV" 

"Yen,"  Hjiid  flic  wife,  lieHiffitiriKly,  "f  do 
need  it;  ari<l,  bcsidcN,  it  was  ho  pi-clty  lliiit 
tlir-  devil   teiii|)tr'd   inc.'" 

"I'.ut,  you  Mlioiild  liiive  said,  '(Jet  tlicc  bc- 
liirid  iiic,  Satan.'  Ilavi'  you  fofKotten  that?" 

"Oh  no;  but  that  vvas  what  (iiikIc  the 
trwiibic,  hubby  <|c;ir.  I  said  'di-t.  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan,'  and  h«;  did,  but  he  wliiH- 
pcred  over  my  Hli'iuhler,  'It  jiiHt  (itH  you 
beautifully  in  the  back  I'  Anfl  f  jiiHt.  had 
to    tal<c    it    then."      Ifar/irr'H    Aftif/aziiir. 
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EXPLORATION    OF   THE   WEST 

JOHN  C.  KUEMONT,  at  the  hi^'ht  of 
nf  his  pictuiesi|Ue  career,  became  the 
rumaiitic  hero  of  his  time  and  t-oun- 
try,  ami  it  is  astonishing  that  nearly 
twenty-rtve  years  should  elapse  after 
his  death  before  the  appearance  of  the 
first  complete  ami  critical  biojfraphy. 
IVrhaps  it  is  as  well,  however,  for  in 
Mr.  Dellenbautfh's  Fremont  tind  'Jti)  we 
have  such  a  monument  of  painstakintr 
research  and  scrupulous  care  as  no  hur- 
ried bioKrapher  could  have  piven.  Per- 
haps, moreover,  no  one  in  the  country 
was  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  as  Del- 
lenbauprh,  not  only  by  reason  of  liter- 
ary trainintr,  and  of  sympathy  with 
his  theme,  but  because  he  himself  has 
shared  in  experiences  similar  to  those 
he  recounts,  and  in  the  very  rejrion  in 
the  far  West  where  "the  Pachfinder" 
blazed  the  trails  that  civilization  and 
industry  have  followed.  P^remont  was 
not  always  the  first  to  tramp  the  dei^- 
ert-paths  and  thread  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  but  he  first  of  all  linked 
them  into  practicable  routes,  and 
mapped  them  that  others  mip:ht  fol- 
low. Nevertheless  it  has  needed  long 
and  patient  research  to  trace  his  foot- 
steps; and  the  incidents  of  discovery, 
Indian  warfare,  hardship,  and  toil  dur- 
ing: the  years  spent  in  his  adventurous 
quest  form  a  thrilling  tale,  and  bring 
into  view  fine  human  qualities. 

To  the  extremely  delicate  and  com- 
plicated political  situation  which  de- 
veloped in  California  following  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  forced  upon 
our  self-constituted  authorities  there 
in  a  most  bewildering  way  by  the 
sudden  gold-rush  of  1848-9,  Mr.  Del- 
lenbaugh  gives  much  space,  for  Fre- 
mont was  deeply  involved  in  it,  and 
got  himself  into  much  trouble.  Yet  his 
biographer  concludes  that  Fremont's 
motives  were  pure  and  his  acts  com- 
mendable— more  than  that,  indeed,  for 
it  seems  probable  that  had  it  not  been 
for  what  Fremont  did,  in  apparent  in- 
subordination to  his  superior  officer — 
he  was  a  man  who  all  his  life  worked 
ill  in  harness — a  threatened  foreign 
seizure  of  California  would  have  oc- 
curred. Fremont  clinched  firmly  the 
hold  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Very  intimately  connected  with  Mr. 
Dellenbaugh's  name  and  fame  is  the 
subject  of  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb's  Through 
the  Grand  Canyon,  from  Wyoming  to 
Mexico.  After  Dellenbaugh's  two  books 
on  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  its  turbulent 
navigation,  one  would  think  no  more 
need  be  said.  However,  it  remains  a 
very  notable  feat — whether  worth  the 
doing  is  a  matter  of  opinion — to  navi- 
gate the  gorges,  and  one  who  has  done 
it  and  then  added  to  the  achievement 
the  continuing  of  the  descent  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  has  a  good  right  to 
make  a  book  about  it,  more  especially 
a  very  modest,  straightforward  and 
entertaining  one,  such  as  this  is:  it  is 
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an  adiiiiialile  jtiece  of  writing  in  it.i 
unassutning  simplicity,  lit  up  by  good 
nature  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Kolb  brothers,  it  must  be  sai<l, 
ha<l  a  higher  object  than  simply  to 
show  that  by  wisdom  in  boat-building, 
(.ourage  and  luck,  they  could  go  down 
the  Colorado  canyons — namely  to  pho- 
tograph the  river  with  a  cinemato- 
graphic camera,  and  so  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  how  these  terrible 
rapids,  plunging  along  a  path  a  mil«.' 
or  so  deep,  really  looked;  and  how  a 
boat  behaved  when  it  was  hurled  down 
among  the  rocks  and  rollers.  This  they 
accomplished,  with  surprizing  success; 
and  the  films  they  made  in  such  thrill- 
ing circumstances  as  the  book  de.scribes 
may  now  be  seen  by  audiences  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  wonderful  river. 
It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys  to  read. 

In  the  East  the  native  American — 
the  Amerind,  Dellenbaugh  likes  to  term 
him — is  utterly  gone  and  forgotten 
save  to  a  few  students.  In  the  farther 
West,  however,  the  red  man  is  still  ac- 
cessible, and  ethnologists,  especially 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  have  long  been  busy  re- 
cording the  customs,  legends  and  fables 
that  illustrate  the  psychology  of  the 
primitive  Americans.  Katherine  B. 
Judson  has  performed  the  secondary 
labor  of  sorting  out  and  putting  into 
plain  English  form  Indian  legends  so 
collected;  and  has  thus  given  compan- 
ion volumes  to  those  issued  in  Europe 
recounting  the  folk-lore  of  savages  in 
the  Old  World.  Her  latest  contribution 
to  the  series  is  Myths  and  Legends  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  is  made  up  of  tales  derived  from 
tribes  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  Among  them  are 
many,  "in  the  original  form,"  of  the 
legends  used  by  Longfellow  in  his 
Hiawatha  and  others  especially  curious. 

The  W^est,  as  the  East  thinks  of  it, 
must  now  be  looked  for  mainly  in  the 
far  North;  dnd  it  is  only  after  Mr. 
Powell  has  reached  nearly  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  wanderings  recounted  in 
his  End  of  the  Trail  that  the  well- 
informed  reader  finds  himself  leally  in- 
terested. The  eastern  chapters  deal 
the  experiences  and  the  observations — 
very  worthy  obsei-vation,  too — of  a 
party  of  gentlemen  touring  in  an  au- 
tomobile from  Texas  to  northern  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  via  the  Yosemite  and 
other  fine,  but  not  unheai'd  of,  places. 
In  British  Columbia,  however,  new 
ground  is  struck  and  every  page  of 
the  book  shows  how  far  ahead  of  our 
casual  information  that  province  now 
is.  It  is  a  good  book  to  put  into  your 
collection  if  you  are  going  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  next  summer;  and  indis- 
pensable if  you  propose  to  extend  your 
journey  north  of  the  international 
boundai-y. 

An  unknown  country  is  opened  to  our 
view  in  Lands  Forlorn,  for  Dr.  Doug- 
las with  two  companions  made  their 
way  in  canoes  from  the  northern  bound- 


ary of  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic 
(Jcean  by  way  of  the  Athabasca  River, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  Mackenzie  River  and 
(Jreat  Hear  Lake,  an  eighteen-month 
vcjyage  thru  territory  almost  unchart- 
ed. The  object  of  the  expedition,  the 
discovery  of  copper  deposits  like  those 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  successful,  but  the 
adventurous  explorers  brought  back  a 
rich  booty  of  information  about  the 
country  and  climate.  The  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  volume  is  the  180 
photographs  of  strange  scenes,  excel- 
lently printed. 

Fremont  and  'i'J,  by  Frederick  S. 
DflK'nljiiUKli.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
iiams  .Sons.   $4.50. 

Tliioiii/h  the  ilrand  Cant/on,  from 
Wyoming  to  Mexico,  by  Kllswdrth 
L.  Kolb.  New  York :  Mucmillun  & 
Co.  $2. 

Myth.-,  and  Leyendn  of  the  MixHin- 
fippi  and  the  (treat  ImIcbh,  by 
Katherine  H.  Judson.  ChicaKo:.G. 
C.  .McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50. 
h'nd  of  the  Trail,  by  E.  Alexander 
Powell.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons.    $3. 

Landx  Forlorn,  by  George  M.  Doug- 
las. New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons.   $3. 

REDISCOVERING  AMERICA 

Since  Dickens  first  set  the  fashion 
and  discovered  the  humorous  pos.«' 
bilities — or  impossibilities — of  Amer- 
ica, every  visiting  foreign  humorist  has 
considered  himself  bound  to  write  at 
least  one  book  of  American  impressions. 
Now  our  native-born  litterateurs  have 
been  forced  to  resort  to  the  same  brand 
of  humor.  Truly  intrepid  spirits  have 
Julian  Street  and  Wallace  Morgan  to 
set  out  to  find — the  one  in  prose,  the 
other  in  picture — pleasure  in  what  to 
the  average  American  is  little  more  than 
a  blurred  vision  of  arid  plains,  prosper- 
ous prairies,  or  cities  of  smoke  and  un- 
ending din  as  his  business  carries  him 
from  one  to  another  of  our  famous 
hotels  over  the  country. 

To  the  unintelligent  observer,  or  to 
the  preoccupied  business  man,  who  is 
the  railroad's  biggest  patron,  American 
cities  are  likely  to  be  dull  with  an  al- 
most irritating  sameness  and  uniform- 
ity. They  have  none  of  the  picturesque- 
ness,  color  or  historical  association  of 
the  great  cities  abroad.  Instead  of  a 
Piccadilly  Circus,  a  Place  de  la  Con- 
cord, an  Unter  den  Linden,  our  thoro- 
fares  bear  such  unimaginative,  but  in- 
tensely practical  titles  as  "Fifth  Ave- 
nue," "Chestnut  Street"  or — how  many 
cities  there  are  that  boast  it — a  ]\Iain 
Street!  Messrs.  Street  and  Morgan 
traveled  some  five  thousand  miles  and 
visited  some  twenty  cities,  yet  in  each 
with  chaiacteristic  humor  they  were 
able  to  discover  something  distinctive; 
endow  each  with  adjectives  and  adverbs 
all  its  own.  Thus  Detroit  is  a  "young 
man's  town,"  St.  Louis  is  a  "fashion- 
able city  without  style."  while  Chicago 
is  "a  young  demigod,  the  product  of  a 
union  between  Rodin's  'Thinker'  and 
the  winged  victory  of  Samothrace."  But 
they  also  saw  other  things,  did  these 
i.inerant  artists,  the  spirit  of  the  croat 
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plains,  the  majesty  of  the  Rockies,  the 
silences  of  the  way  places,  but  above  all 
they  caught  the  spirit  of  a  contented 
and  industrious  people,  filled  with  a 
great  joy  of  living. 

To  all  who  remember  the  quaint  and 
farcical  humor  of  The  Need  of  Change 
and  yVclcome  to  Our  City,  Abroad  at 
Home,  while  it  may  not  quite  reach  their 
high  level,  will  be  most  welcome.  But 
its  greatest  usefulness  will  be  to  those, 
prevented  by  present  exigencies  from 
going  elsewhere,  for  whom  it  will  serve 
as  a  most  entertaining  Baedecker  to 
'See  America  First." 

Abroad  at  Hovte,  by  Julian  Street, 
illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan.  New 
York:  The  Century  Co.  $2.50. 

A  FEMININE  VAN  CLEVE 

Shrewd  self-control  is  the  stripe  of 
character  which  Mrs.  Watts  constantly 
emphasizes  in  her  novels.  In  The  Rise 
of  Jennie  Gushing  she  has  taken  the 
soul  of  Van  Cleve  and  translated  it  into 
the  feminine  gender,  enriching  it  in  tho 
process,  chiefly  with  the  woman's  in- 
tuitive love  for  beauty,  but  producing 
on  the  whole  a  rather  less  convincing 
figure,  tho  one  of  compelling  interest. 
Jennie  Gushing  was  trained  in  the 
slum;  her  account  with  that  institution 
is  a  little  overdrawn. 

But  despite  the  romantic  strain  in 
which  this  character  is  conceived  Mrs. 
Watts  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
she  is  more  interested  in  the  milieu 
than  in  the  heroine  of  her  book.  She 
never  creates  a  minor  character.  She 
excels  in  the  sketching — sometimes  with 
harsh  strokes — of  American  middle- 
class  types,  and  her  anxiety  to  work 
these  out  with  a  maximum  of  realism 
sometimes  makes  her  story  lose  pace. 

Conceding  that  Jennie  Gushing  was 
possible — and  to  be  sure  she  is  beauti- 
fully consistent — her  history  .serves  the 
author  well  as  a  vehicle  for  her  very 
considerable  powers  of  social  portrait- 
ure. 

The  RiifP.  oj  Jennie  Cuxhina,  by 
Mary  S.  Watts.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.85. 

JOHN   BTTLfS   COUSINS 

Frederick  G.  de  Sumichrast  apolo- 
gizes for  hi.s  AmericanH  and  the  Britona 
on  the  ground  that  a  new  book  on  the 
American  people  can  never  be  superflu- 
ous since  "what  .strikes  one  ob- 
server as  the  most  significant  char- 
acteri.stic,  appears  Uj  another  of  slight 
importance."  Certainly  an  apology 
is  needed  for  the  present  volume, 
which  adds  little  or  nothing  novel  to 
the  subject.  The  author  accuses  the 
Americans  of  the  same  faults  as  an; 
commonly  ascribed  to  them:  lawless- 
ness, mannerlessnesH,  plutocracy,  and 
the  low  U)ne  of  their  political  life;  and 
praineM  Americans  for  the  virtues  usual- 
ly conceded:  their  love  of  peace  and  of 
education,  the  high  position  they  ac- 
cord Ut  women  and  the  strength  of  their 
democratic  sentiment.  A  dull  book,  of 
fair  intent,  but  distinguished  by  no 
insight. 

U     AppUtori.    11.75. 
Rr.RVK;EABLE  OftOAV  MURIC 

The  r,fff.rUtry,  nayn  James  If.  KogcrH, 

"i<  the  organist's  best  opportunity  for 
making  fhe  organ  a  vital  arjd   integral 
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New  Novel  is 

A  Real  Love  Story 

Delightfully  Wholesome,  Stirring  in  Action  and 
Sweet    with    Sentiment    for    Christmas    Giving. 

The  Genuine  Charm 

of  the  story  is  its  style,  color,  conception  and 
fancies.  Its  heart  histories  and  soul  tragedies  are 
errippingwith  interest  from  start  to  finish.  Its  setting 
in  Southern  California  is  refreshing  and  romantic. 

The  Christmas  Book  of  the  Year 
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Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 
Cloth  12mo  $1.35  Net 
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A  Real  Love  Story  with  bigger  plot 
and  more  action,  deeper  mystery 
and  greater  love. sweeter  sentiment 
and  strpngfer  passions  than  any 
novel  the  author  has  yet  written. 

Philadelphia  North  American — la 

the  novelist's  "Their  Yesterdays," 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  work,  the  mere  duty  and 
joy  of  living  and  loving  was  the 
underlying  motive  and  theme.  But 
in  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  in  ad- 
dition to  an  intricate  and  finely 
wrought  love  story,  the  narrative 
conveys  not  only  heart  history, but 
sturdy  censure  of  baser  ideals  in 
literature  and  art. 
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Harold  Bell  Wright  has  told  this 
delightful  romance  so  convincingly 
and  has  so  clearly  defined  the  un- 
derlying purpose  of  the  story  that 
it  is  stamped  with  the  truthfulness 
of  a  chapter  out  of  real  life. 

Kansas  City  Star— "The  Eyes  of 
the  World"  is  powerfully  written. 
It  deserves  a  high  place,  whether 
you  take  it  for  its  literary  value 
or  its  moral  lesson.  Beyond  a 
doubt  the  author  has  written  a 
book  that  will  rank  with  "The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  and  "The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth." 


Other  Books  by  Harold  Bell  Wright 

Each  volume   is  beautifully   illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  uniform 

with  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  in  red  cloth  and  stamped 

in  gold.     Each  $1.35  Net 
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The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  books — six  volumes — are  also  uniformly  bound 

in  Limp  Full  Leather,  Gilt  Tops,  Each  $1.85  Net 

Boxed  in  Sets,  6  Volumes,  Cloth  $7.50— Full  Leather  $10.50 
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Now  50  Cents  Everywhere 


Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life 

The  Uncrowned  King 

Illustrations  by  Neill— 16mo 
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Neurasthenia-Symptom,  NOT  Disease 

Neurasthenia  is  due  largely  to  habits  which  may  ht  corrected  by  giving  attention 
lo  causes  of  the  aiinicnt. 

I'liig  is  fully  exijhiiiu'l  \iy  ])r.  Jolm  II:irvcy  KllIoKK.  wli'i  kIvis  ymi  in  liis  new  Ixiok — "Noii|-,is- 
llu-ni.i" — rrniilu  of  Ins  experioiicc  with  llioiis.inds  i>f  cihch  licMlcd  diiiiiiK  tli<-  iic.irly  forty  years  lie 
liat  hrr-n  .Siipcrintcn'lfnt  of  the  Rrcal  Haltle  (reck  Saiiitariiiiii.  Dr.  KcIIukk's  Ixiok  is  not  a  dry 
hook  -nor  coiiclic'l  in  l<Tlinical  IfriiiH.  On  th(!  contrary,  Dr.  KcIIokk  lias  the  hajjpy  faculty  of 
tn:ikiti((  hJH  wrrlinxH  ca-.ily  iindcrHloixi  anfl  intensely  inlcrcslinij.  If  yoii  siilTcr  from  nervousness — 
ethaiislion — jilcr|ilcssiiisH — or  any  other  form  of  N'Mu  asl  lietna,  K<t  this  hook  and  study  it.  It 
shows  the   way   out      leaehen   you   how   lo  ohiain   relief    fioiii   the  dread    I.iukh  of   ncr  voiisiiess. 

The  book  criiitains  a^o  rcadintf  liaj^es,  prinleil  on  liii"  liook  p.iper.  There  arc  several  full  paKc 
dInstralionH,  diet  tallies  anl  vahi.dile  inslnielioris  as  to  exercise,  relaxation,  rest  and  sleep.  'I  he 
regular  price  of  the  hook  in  $2.00  liut,  lo  aivc  the  work  wirlcstiread  dislrihiition.  Dr.  KcIIokk  pcrinils 
an  edition  in  library  paper  covers  and,  wliilc  thee  last,  we  shall  s<dl  Ihim  af  only  $1  ;i  copy.  You 
take  no  ri«k  sendinK  money  luciiise,  if  yon  are  not  entirely  pleased  iirid  s.ilislietl  with  the  luiok. 
It   may   he    r'tiiriii,|    for  proiiipt  1  <  f  iiod.     '  )tder  al  0111  i- and  K'l  lelicf    (roiii    !!■  1  vi-    siil'fci  iii^.     Addi<ss-- 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  312  W.  Main  St.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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Now  Ready 

Report    of    Proceedings 

of  the 

Race  Betterment  Conference 

To  thuac  iiilcicsliil  ai  llii  v  iriiiua  agencies  ami  >.i »;  i.i  .^  n  ..nn  »>.i]rMiiK  i.m  iriipruvemeiit 
of   the   ruce,   ihis   will   prove   the   most   intensely    interesting  book   ever   puMishcd.      It   brings  to 

tether    in   qne   volume   a    ciniolete    report   ol    proceediiitss   of    the   most    iiotuble   gatliering  of   its 
ind    in    history — the    First   National  Conference  on    Race   Hctterment. 

This  report  makes  a  book  of  over  Ji.r  hundred  pnues.  Jnchuled  are  some  of  the  most 
c.iiiviiicing  fact* — and  statistics — ever  stated.  Here  you  tind  the  best  efforts  of  Frederick 
1!  itMi.iii,  Dr.  C'ressy  Wilbur,  I'rof.  Wilcox  and  others.  In  the  section  devoted  to  Individual 
Mvgiciie  you  find  papers  by  Dr.  Victor  C.  VauKhin — President  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
stmalion  Dr.  Sarjfent,  of  Harvard  University,  Mrs.  Mclvil  Dewey,  Dr.  Knopf,  Di.  liishop, 
I'lolcssor  Metcalf,  of  Oberlin,  and  Elmer  Kittenhouse.  ',!pon  Narcotics,  there  arc  papers  by 
Dr.  Henry  tyn'th  Williams,  i)r.  Daniel  Lichty,  and  Prof.  Arthur  Hunter.  Dealing  with  the 
subject  of  Child  Life  are  addresses  by  the  late  Jacob  Kiis  (one  of  his  most  powerful  utter- 
ances). Judge  Linilsey  and  Kobbiiis  Gilinan.  On  the  Social  Ouestion  are  utterances  by 
Doctors  Wintield  Scott  Hall,  Luther  Halsey  Oulick,  Caroline  deisel,  V,  O.  Clements  and 
Prof,  (iraham  Taylor.  Upon  the  intensely  interesting  subject  of  Eugenics,  are  included 
papers  by  Dr.  John  Haricy  Kellogg,  Prof.  Irving  F'islier,  of  Yale  University,  Dr.  €.  B. 
Davenport,  Supt.  of  the  Carnegie  Record  of  Eugenics  Bureau,  and  other  eminent  authorities. 
School,  city,  state,  national  and  institutional  hygiene  are  treated  by  such  authorities  as  Dr. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Dr.  Lillian  South,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
Dean  Sumner,  Dr.  Austin,  Dr.  Hoag,  Dr.  F'avill,  and  Prof,  von  KleinSmid — the  world's 
greatest   authorities  on   these  subjects. 

This  book  shoulil  be  added  to  the  library  of  every  doctor,  scientist,  scholar  and  social 
worker  because  of  the  definitely  helpful  and  practical  suggestions  contained.  Its  papers  record 
years  of  work  and  results  which  are  full  of  encouragement  to  those  looking  forward  to  de- 
velopment of  a  stronger,  better  and  more  etuluring  race.  Interspersed  in  the  volume  are 
valuable  diagrams  and  tables,  illustrating  the  scientific  side  of  the  work,  while  many  other 
illustrations   emphasize   the   popular  appeal. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  at  great  cost  and,  in  consequence,  the  edition  is  limited  to 
but  a  few  thousand  copies.  While  they  last,  we  shall  sell  them,  bound  in  half  leather,  for 
$s.oo  a  copy.  A  very  few,  bound  in  library  paper  will  be  sold  at  $i.oo  a  copy.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  Secure,  on  especially  favorable  terms,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  publi- 
cations of  the  last  hundred  years.  ()rder  today,  if  you  wish  one  of  these  books.  You  take 
no  risk  in  sending  money  because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  the  book  may  be  returned 
for   prompt  refund.     Address — 

The  Race  Betterment  Foundation 


312  University  Avenue 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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you    think    of    writing 
think  of  Whiting 


WHITING'S 
KEWPIE   PAPERS 

Here  are  the  Kewpies  on  note 
paper  for  children.  The  Kew- 
pies themselves  are  famous  the 
world  over.  Every  child  loves 
them  and  will  want  a  box  of 
this  dainty  stationery.  We  can 
furnish  the  Kewpie  Papers 
both  for  correspondence  and 
for  party  invitations.  They  are 
especially  appropriate  for  holi- 
day presents,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  most 
popular  papers  for  children 
ever  made. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        PHILADELPHIA        CHICAGO 
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What  15c  Will  Do! 


You  have  wished  for  a  paper  that  gives  all  the 
news  of  the  world,  and  that  tells  the  truth  and 

^-^—^—^^—^—^—^^  only  the  truth.  The  Pathfinder  is  just  the  p.^per  you 
h.lve  been  longing  for,  and  the  little  matte  rot  ISc  in  st.iinps  'viU  brinff  it  to  you  every  Sat- 
urday for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  printed  from  large,  easy  reading  type,  pub- 
ished  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation;  now  in  its  22nd  year  of  increasing  success.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least 
expense  of  time  or  money  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entert.iinin^, 
wholesome,  tbe  l^thfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  ever\thing  clearly,  fairlv.  bricri\ — here 
it  is.  Send  ISc  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
ISc  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends.    Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box  M,    Washington,  D.  C. 


CIVICS  TEACHERS 

should  write,  for  our  16-page  booklet  called  "How  to  Use  The  Independent  in  the  Teaching 
of  Civics."     It  is  free. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 


I)ait  of  the  service  as  a  solo  instru- 
ment," and  for  the  help  of  church  or- 
ganists who  a^'ree  with  that  very  sound 
opinion  he  has  edited  a  collection  of 
short  pieces,  all  of  a  (juiet  and  contem- 
plative character,  and  published  them 
in  a  boolc  which  he  calls  Thirty  Offer- 
toriea  for  the  Organ.  A  few  of  his  selec- 
tions were  written  for  the  ort>an.  More 
of  them  are  transcriptions  from  piano- 
forte compositions  by  such  masters  as 
(iluck,  Beethoven,  Waf^ner,  Brahms, 
Tschaikovsky,  Saint-Saens,  Strauss,  De- 
bussy, and  others. 

Ditaon.  $2. 

THE  BOFT  ANSWER 

A  contribution  to  the  rapidly  jjrow- 
inj?  literature  of  feminism  is  Samuel 
McChord  Crother's  pleasantly  written 
book  MeditutuniH  on  Voten  for  Women, 
{genial  and  leisurely  in  style  and  care- 
ful of  the  sensibilities  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Gentlewomen"  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, and  whose  "gracious  manners 
and  sweet  reasonableness  of  soul" 
make  them  attractive  to  all  men  of 
sense.  Yet  the  author  reminds  them 
that  a  "vote"  means  a  "prayer,"  and 
be{?s  for  women  the  privilege  of  being 
as  modest  and  unobtrusive  as  men  in 
expressing  their  opinions.  There  is 
much  wit  as  well  as  sound  sense  in  the 
volume;  the  gentle  answer  to  many 
objections  that  ought  to  turn  away 
wrath. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $1. 

FROM  CAVE  MAN  TO  GRAND  MONARaUE 

Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson, 
the  author  of  a  well-known  History  of 
Western  Europe,  has  worked  much  of 
the  material  of  the  earlier  text-book 
into  the  first  volume  of  Outlines  of 
European  History,  just  published.  The 
bibliography  has  been  brought  up 
to  date,  the  text  revised,  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  illustrations  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white  added.  The 
chapters  of  the  book  dealing  with  an- 
cient history  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  able  pen  of  Professor  James  Henry 
Breasted,  the  Egyptologist.  In  the 
course  of  some  seven  hundred  pages 
the  Outlines  carry  the  story  of  human 
civilization  from  eolithic  times  to  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Ginn  &  Co.   51.50. 
TRAGEDY  TEMPERED 

Shifting  Sands  undoubtedly  possess- 
es the  marks  of  melodrama — the  initial 
tragedy-mystery  dogging  the  footsteps 
of  the  hero — renunciation  of  love  and 
a  public  confession.  But  Mrs.  Romil- 
ly  Fedden  resolves  it  all  into  dramatic 
intensity  as  a  background  for  the  two 
unique  and  magnetic  characters  whom 
she  has  tangled  in  this  web  of  circum- 
stance, tho  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
strain  results  in  a  padding  of  local  an- 
ecdote and  color,  occasionally  too  di- 
gressive. 

Houghton   Mifflin   $1.85. 
MUSIC'S  HISTORY  IN  OUTLINE 

Thomas  Tapper  and  Percy  Goet- 
schius  in  their  Essentials  in  Music  His- 
tori/  have  compiled  a  text-book  that 
should  prove  attractive  and  useful  tO' 
many  a  "general  reader"  as  well  as  ti> 
students  preparing  for  school  examina 
tions    in    this    subject.       In    cK>ar    ami 
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concise  manner  it  covers  the  antiquities 
of  music,  outlining  what  is  known  of 
the  music  of  ancient  nations  and  primi- 
tive peoples,  and  provides  a  simple  and 
naturally  consecutive  recital  of  the 
modern  growth  of  the  art  as  one  dis- 
tinct manifestation  of  the  development 
of  human  thought.  The  estimates  of 
modern  composers  are  distinct  and  dis- 
criminating. The  book  has  many  help- 
ful illustrations,  and  a  good  bibli- 
ography of  music  history  and  its  col- 
laterals (esthetics,  biography,  and 
criticism)  is  contributed  by  Frank  H. 
Marling. 

Scribners.   $2. 
BUT  SHE  MEANT  WELL 

The  author  of  The  Irresistible  In- 
truder, William  Caine,  is  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  depicting  mischievous  chil- 
dren. His  latest  heroine  is  five  and 
alarmingly  well-intentioned.  "Hanna 
loved  to  be  helpful"  and  her  eager  help- 
fulness makes  trouble  for  a  whole  com- 
munity, including  a  pair  of  lovers. 

John  Lane.   $1.30. 
WAGNER  IN  ENGLISH  VEESE 

Working  backwards  from  Parsifal, 
which  he  published  eleven  years  ago, 
Oliver  Huckel  now  completes  his  ad- 
mirable project  of  retelling  in  English 
verse  the  whole  series  of  Wagner  mu- 
.sic-dramas  with  metrical  versions  of 
Rienzi  and  The  Flying  Dutchman.  His 
versions  make  no  attempt  at  literal 
translation,  but  do  catch  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  brief  and  concise  histor- 
ical introduction,  and  each  has  been 
put  into  a  beautifully  printed  little 
book. 

T.  Y.  Crowell.   75  cents  each. 
OUR  PARTNERS  IN  LITE 

A  companion  book  to  How  the  Other 
Half  lAvee  is  Jacob  A.  Riis's  Neighbors, 
published  since  his  death.  The  indom- 
itable courage  and  optimism  of  a  great 
man  are  reflected  in  these  life  stories 
of  people  among  whom  he  worked,  and 
his  depth  of  understanding  reveals  the 
heroism  and  fineness  that  even  poverty 
cannot  kill.  To  a  rare  degree  he  possest 
the  capacity  to  make  others  share  that 
faith  in  the  ultimate  worth  of  men  and 
women  that  was  the  keynote  of  his  life. 

Marmillan  %\.'l'>. 
KEM0RIE8   OF  OLD   BOSTON 

A  hand.some  volume,  de.scriptive  of 
all  that  remains  of  the  colonial  city  is 
F>lwin  M.  Bacon's  Ramblen  Around 
^)ld  lioHton.  The  ancient  town  and  its 
.storieH  are  dealt  with  fully,  but  the 
modern  city  i.i  t^juched  only  incidental- 
ly, a«  when  some  new  building  has  en- 
croached upon  a  spot  sacred  to  old 
memorieH.  The  ramble.s  were  taken  rjy 
three  friendH,  the  Antiquarian,  the 
KngliHhman,  and,  happily,  the  Artist, 
.Mr.  Hornby,  who  ha.n  aHd<;d  \/>  the 
patreH  many  pieaHant  drawings  of  the 
*;lder  town's  pictureKque  cornera. 

I.itlU-,    iJrown.    $3.60. 

AW    UMMECESIARY    ARGUMENT 

Mr.  Harold  \U:v,\)\f:'y.  fvi-r  active  pen 
ha«  juHt  produr*;d  in  Socratic  form  The 
/'roof  of  God,  which  i«  Himple  and  at- 
tra'tivft  in  «tyle  and  full  of  common 
nen'M:  in  itM  subject  matter. 


BOOKS  THAT  STIMULATE  THOUGHT 


A  WORKIHG  FAITH 

By  HARRIS  FRANKLIN    RALl 

"Dr.  Rail's  work  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely stimulating  and  exceptionally 
valuable  to  those  who  are  dwelling 
seriously  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
thought." — Zion's  Herald. 

Binding,  cloth.     Price,  net,  $1.0O, 
postpaid. 


CHRISTIANITY 
NEW  AGE 


AND   THE 


By  GEORGE   P.    MAINS 

"Tills  is  a  remarkable  hook.  It  is 
distinguished  by  mastery  of  its  sub- 
ject, wide  sciiolarship,  broad  toler- 
ance, clear  vision,  an  earnest  and 
fearless  reverence  for  truth.  Logical 
in  its  arrangement  of  argument  and 
facts^  and  philosophical  in  its  reason- 
ing."— TnK  Nation. 

Binding,    cloth,    gold   top.       Price, 
net,  $1.50,  postpaid 


SOCIAL  HEREDITY  AND  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION 

THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    EUGENICS 
By  H.   W.  CONN,   Professor  of  Biology,    Wesleyan    University 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  "to  show  that  the  laws 
of  the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants  apply  to  human  volution  up  to  a  certain 
point  beyond  which  man  has  been  under  the  influence  of  distinct  laws  of  his 
own."  Binding,  cloth.     Price,  net,  $1.50,  postpaid 


THE  STARS  NOT  INHABITED 

By  LUTHER    T.    TOWNSEND 

A  strong,  lucid  discussion  of  a  very 
important  theme.  Professor  Town- 
send  is  well  equipped  for  his  task. 
While  discussing  scientific  and  phil- 
osophic theories,  he  is  never  abstruse 
or  confused  in  thought  or  expression. 

Binding,  cloth.      Price,  net,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 


NEELY'S  PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE 

By  BISHOP  THOMAS  B.  NEELY 

Neely's  Parliamentary  Practice  will 
exactly  meet  the  needs  of  those  offi- 
cers and  members  of  various  organi- 
zations wh©  desire  to  know  the  rules 
and  methods  of  orderly  and  legal 
procedure.  It  will  be  found  useful 
for  all  parliamentarians  from  the 
Congressman  down  to  the  member  of 
the»  most  modest  literary  society. 

Binding,  cloth.     Price,  net,  50 
cents,   postpaid. 


THE  NEW  REVELATION  THROUGH  THE  SPECTROSCOPE 

AND  THE  TELESCOPE 

By    JOHN     F.     DOWNEY 

"A  small  but  informing  volume.  It  discusses  the  marvelous  unfoldings 
brought  to  us  in  recent  years  by  the  spectroscope  and  the  telescope.  *  *  * 
Professor  Downey  gives  evidence  of  competent  scholarshii)." — Ckntrai,  Chris- 
tian Advocatk.      Binding,  cloth.      Price,   net,   75  cents,   postpaid. 


FOR  SALE  WHEREVER  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 

THE   ABINGDON    PRESS 

NEW  YORK:  150  Filth  Ave.  BOSTON:  561  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.)  PITTSBURGH:  105  Fifth  Ave. 

DETROIT:  21  Adams  Ave..  East        CINCINNATI:  220  West  Fourth  St.  CHICAGO:  1018-24  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY:  1121  McGee  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  5  &  7  City  Hall  Ave. 

()I<I)IU<  h'ROM  Tim  NliARIiSr  .IDDKliSS. 


tt 


The  Standard  Bible  fan  the  English  Speaking   World  " 


THE  AMERICAN 


Edited  hy  the 

Amcricmi  Revision 

CommUlee 


STANDARD   BIBLE 

The  most  correct  translation  by  the  largest  body  of 
the  most  eminent  Christian  scholars,  from  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  making  it  the  best  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ever  produced. 

1.200  fXM'IKS  WKKK   IIKCKNTI.V  ri.AOICD  IN  ONK  OnUIlOn  IN  onUlAOO 

(/vcr  2(t()  nt  iil(H.  I'liccH  fraiii .;./  ( r.iilM  Vfi,    Fur  Siili;  /<;/  A II  ItDiihmllnrH.  Stud  for  lUmklcl, 
"  Tlio  Wori'lffful  Story  of  liow  tlir  Hiblc  camo  down  llirou){li  llir  Aups" 

THOMAS   NELSON  A  SONS      ^oll^sl'^ltV.'JrV 

3BIU  Fourth    Atfonum    (Oornor    'J7th    Stroot)  -  -  MEW    YORH 
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Appropriate 

an    rxprcssiun 
-tiiias  spirit  than 
1   I'aiWti    I,  u  c  k  y    Curve 
Koinitain    Pen?      A    more 
enduring  token  of  eitcein 
anil    well   wishes  would  lie 
liard    to    imagine. 
The  recipient  will  recog- 
nize at  once 
the      uni(iue 
and  individ- 
ual  in    Par- 
ker   Foun- 
tain Pens, as 
well    as    the 
obvious  quality  of  these 
"niade-oii-honor"  pens. 
Ci'u.  S.   Parker. 


jj^tiCyCURYE 


MTAIN  PEM 

For  Christmas 

FOR  gift  purposes  Parker  Lucky 
lurve  Fountain  Pens,  put  up  in 
handsome  holiday  boxes,  add  the  true 
Merry  Christmas  ring.  Include  them 
in  your  holiday  shopping  list.  Any 
Parker  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
a  broad  assortment  of  different  styles. 

NeMT  Transparent  Pen 

You  can  look  right  through  the  tr.ins- 
p.irent  barrel  and  tell  at  all  times 
when   pen   will   need  refilling. 

Jack  Knife  Safety 

The  handy  pen  that  you  can  carry 
in  any  position,  any  pocket,  with- 
out danger  of  its  leaking. 

Parker  New  Self-Filler 

Has  no  humps,  bumps  or  projections 
— no  slits  in  barrel.      Press  the  but- 
ton— tills  itself  in  two  seconds. 
Overxx) styles— sold  by  15,000  dealers. 
If  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer, 
write  for  catalog. 
PENS  ILLUSTRATED: 
1— No.  20  Transparent.  $3.50. 
2— No.  33  Cold   Filled.  $5.50,   Ster- 
ling Silver,  $4.50. 
3— No.    20    Self-Filler    or    Standard: 
plain   or   chased   barrel.   $2.50; 
with  2  gold  filled  bands.  $3.50. 

PARKER  PEN  CO.,  108  Mill  Si.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
63.  High  Holborn,  London.  W.  C;  No.  25  Bred- 
gade,  Copenhagen.  Denmark;  Cairo.  Egypt;  New 
York  Retail   Store.  Woolworth  Building. 


4-N0.I4 
Jack 
Knife 
Safety — 
Cold  Filled, 
$6.00: 
Sterling  Sil- 
ver. $5.00. 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.        106-llOSeTentfc  Ave.,  New  York  Ofy 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE   EXCHANGE   OPENS 

.\fter  alnio.st  exactly  four  nionth.s 
the  Hour  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
chanj^e  is  once  more  the  scene  of  buy- 
iiiK  and  .si-llinj^.  it  i.s  true  that  it  is  a 
restricted  market  that  prevails  there, 
hardly  a  colorable  imitation  of  the  free 
market  of  the  pipinjiT  times  of  peace. 
It  is  restricted  in  two  ways.  Only  bonds 
may  be  dealt  in  and  only  at  prices 
not  lower  than  a  minimum  established 
by  authority.  But,  within  these  limita- 
tions it  is  a  free  and  open  market. 
Even  so  much  is  a  step  forward. 

The  trading:,  which  began  on  Satur- 
day, November  28,  went  on  under  the 
watchful  eye  and  the  strict  regulation 
of  the  Committee  of  Five,  which  has 
supervised  all  the  trading  between 
Stock  Exchange  members  since  the  Ex- 
change closed. 

Fifty    issues   were   traded    in   durin}^ 


the  two  hours  of  business  on  the  first 
day,  in  vaiying  <iuantities  from  a  sin- 
gle bond  in  the  case  of  such  issues  as 
Erie  general  4s,  New  York  City  4V^s, 
Atchison  general  4s,  to  such  quantities 
as  77  Northern  Pacific  4s  and  !)8  United 
States  Steel  58.  The  total  transactions 
of  the  day  amounted  to  $(j.'{9,r)00.  Below 
appears  a  table  showing;  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  day. 

It  is  a  good  record  when  one  consid- 
ers the  inevitable  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  difiicult  to  see  how  bonds  can 
help  going  down.  Interest  rates  must 
go  up  as  the  demand  for  money  result- 
ing from  the  war  goes  on  mounting.  As 
interest  rates  go  up  the  price  of  bonds 
naturally  go  down. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  so  few 
bonds  were  sold  on  the  opening  day. 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  bonds 
were  bought.  The  minimum  price  bar- 


BOND    PRICES    ON   THE   NEW    YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE, 
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KsinKt-  for  '13. 
HiKh.        Low. 


Range  for  '14. 
Hixh.         Low. 


103-» 
90 

say* 

95  Vi 

97% 

86% 

96\ 

106^/4 

97 1/2 
92  "« 

96  V4 
103 
106% 
1051,4 

66% 

'70 
76 

loiy* 

98% 

661/fe 

92% 
122y2 

99  Vs 
126 

79 

61 

98% 
121 

9714 

77  y* 

98 
93% 

1671,2 

78  ?4 
1011/4 

99% 

97 
103 
102 
1061^ 
102% 


89 

89% 

83% 

91% 

83 

87 

881/2 

78*1 

91 
103 

91% 

771^ 

92 

99% 
100 
101% 

70 

48% 

54% 

66% 

98 

71vi 

98 

561/2 

88 

1151/2 
94% 

102% 
72% 
51% 
91% 
97% 
90% 
66% 
87% 
84 

104 

72% 

94% 

84 

86% 
100 

96% 
101 

99% 


93% 
100 

89% 

96% 

88% 

95 

94% 

88% 
100 
106% 
100 

86% 

98 
103% 
103% 
104% 

81 

53 

96% 

68 

76% 
102% 

79% 

99% 

61 

93% 
127% 
102% 
117% 

79% 

63% 

96 
117% 

95% 

80 

94 

92 
103% 
105% 

76% 
106 

98% 

95% 
104 
103% 
105 
102% 


89% Armour   4%8    

94% Am.   Tel.   &  Tel.   cv.    4%s.  . 

85     Am.   Tel.   &   Tel.   col.    4s... 

90 V2 .'M.,  Top.   &  S.    K.  gen.   4s. 

81     .. 


Closing 

price 

Nov.  28. 

..  90% 
..  95% 
..  87% 
90% 


, '^t.,   Top.   &   S.   F.   adj.   4s 81 


87% At.    Coa.st    Line    1st    4s 87% 

84% Bait.   &   Ohio  cv.   4%s 84% 

81% Bethlehem    Steel    ref.    5s 84% 

96% Brooklyn   R.   T.   .5s.   1918 98% 

102% Canada   Southern   5s 102% 

96      Central     Leather    5s 96% 

68% Ches.   &   Ohio  cv.   4%s 68% 

94% Chi.,    Bur.    &   Qy.   joint   4s 94% 

97% Chi..   Mil.   &   S.   P.  gen.   4%s 97% 

94% Chi..   Mil.  &   S.   P.   cv.   4%s 95% 

100% C,  M.  &  S.   P..  C,   P.  &  W.  5s 100% 

641/i Chi.,  R.  I.  &   P.  ref.  4s 64% 

18% Chi,  R.   I.  &  P.  col.   4s 20 

90% Oleve.    Short   Line   4%s 90% 


55% 
.    65 
.    98% 
.   72% 
.   96% 
.   32 
.    89% 
.120 
.   97% 

96%. New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  con.  6s 96% 

70      N.  Y.  Railways  ref.  4s 70 

45      N.    Y.    Railways    !>dj.    5s 47% 

89     Northern    Pacific   4s 89 

100% Ray   Consol.    1st   6s ....100% 

92% Reading  gen.  4s 92% 


52% Uist.    Securities    .5s.... 

65     Erie   gen.    4s 

97     Indiana    Steel    5s 

71% Inter-Met.    4y2S    

96% Int.   Rapid   Transit   5s.. 

32      Int.   Merc.   Marine  4%s. 

88% Lake   Shore    4s.    1931 .. . 

120      Liggett    &   Myei-s   7s.... 

95% Lorillard  5s 


62      Seaboard   A.   L.   adj.   6s.. 

84     Southern   Pacific  col.    4s. 

80      Southern    Pacific   cv.   4s.. 

95      Southern   Pacific   cv.   .'^s  .  . 

98% Southern   Ry.   1st   5s 

62      Southern    Ry.    gen.    4s... 

94     Texas   Co.   cv.    6s 

94% Union    Pacific    1st    4s.... 

86     Union    Pacific    cv.    4s.... 

100% U.    S.    Rubber    6s 

99% U.    S.    Steel    5s. 


.  62 
.  84 
.  80% 
.  95 
.  98% 
.  63 
.   95% 

.  94  yg 

.   86 
.100% 
99% 


'97      Wabiish    1st    5s 97 

99% Western    Electric   5s 100 


Sales 

Nov. 

28. 

3 

36 

3 

1 

1 

2 
15 
10 

9 

3 
26 
21 

6 
28 
14 

2 

6 

1 

3 
25 

1 

1 
21 

2 

3 

5 

5 

2 

11 

1 

3 
77 
15 

5 

1 

1 
20 
74% 
16 


5 
~7 
16 
98 
17 

5 


Total  sales    $681,500 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

114%  109%  112%  108      U.   S.   4s,    1925,   reg 108  6 

STATE    BONDS 

101%  99%         102%  99     N.   Y.  Canal  4s,   196J 99  8 

CrrY  BONDS 
105%  99%         107%  102% N.  Y.  City  4'»s.  1968 102%  1 


Grrnd   total    $689.6tH> 
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Greatest  capacity  in  least  bulk.  Takes  800 
half  or  400  full  size  pictures  on  one  loading. 
Costs  H  of  one  cent  per  picture.  Uses  East- 
man Film  and  loads  in  daylight. 

Tourists^  Sportsmen  —  Amateurs 

Scientific  and  Professional  People's  Greatest 

Assistant  Towards  Pictorial  Perpetuation. 

An  entire  trip  of  weeks  ormonthscan  be  taken  on  one 
cartridge.  Onefiim  fumishes6  hours'  educatin? amusement 
when  shown  through  our  "Baby  Simplex"  3-in-l  Projec- 
tor. Beautiful  11x14  bromide  enlargements  can  be  made 
from  the  small  pictures  through  this  projector. 

Fitted  with  ZEISS  TESSAR  F.3.5.  IN  COMPOUND 
1/300  sec.  shatter — Direct  view-finder,  with  mirror  Mf»f 
exposure  counter,  focusing  scale,  tripod  sockets,  An  I 
etc     Complete   with   leather    case    and    strap,    'r*'*' 

Costs  less,  weighs  less,  does  more  than  any  other 
camera  ever  produced.     Send  for  Booklet  12 

SIMPLEX  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Morris  Park  Long  Island,  New  York 


!l:JkiU,';>.V-«.-1ll:J-J:Jt-ij 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Pub, 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE     NEW    CIRCULAR 
CALENDAR 

The  most  useful,  practical  and 
f/^autiful  (.A\cT\fi\r.  A  clock  hand 
jyAnts  to  the  flay  of  the  month  and 
week  on  a  six  inch  dial,  fastened 
in  h  beautifully  enit^osserl  nine  inch 
i*e.  There  is  a  Hible  verse  on 
■  dial  for  each  month.    Price  SOc 

Agents  Wanted 

CLAD  TIDINGS  PUB.  CO. 

602  Ukesde  Bids.,       Clnaco,  OL 


^t)otopiaptongf)tj8f 

Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  th?  market.  Plots  criticised.  .Short  stories, 
novel*,  etc.,  suitable  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

£tx  TLittxaxp  l&urtau 

87  Stockton  Street,  Brooklrn.  N.  Y. 


/^RATIONS,  Addrettei,  Debaici,  Etiayt,  etc.  prepared  (o 

^~^  order.     Mar.uicripii  revised  and   recon>iruc(cd.      Ont- 
linei  farnithed.     Twelre  ytitt    experienre. 

P.  A     MILLER'S    LITERARY    Ar.p.NCY.     DAYTON,    O. 


Q 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

A  rtrir-Kt'.  of  f'*r*/  l#*H,i',fii*  in  Of  Iint//r/,  form  ntmo. 

I'lf,  nr.'l  writing  of  tr."  "ih-.r!  iK.r/  taii|;ht  t,y  ttr.  J. 

B.rK  K.^nw.n,    f  r  /..,r«  Kdlf/rr  lApinuroll'n  Marftxla*. 

t'f't-li'i'l''  rfit/ih^yuj;  frif..     rlt-aiir  athlrritt 

THK  IIOKK  lOKKKHPO^hfl)  K    H(  IIOOl, 


riiri;  WIgC0MS:i7  farms  t-.r  *»U-  ;t  ntl  n\7^'» 
»u<\  prl''«  Th<i  HTi-  iiuiii\iit  tin-  finest  In  th« 
Kfdt*  i,t  Wl«r"'itj«ln,  th<"  Vill  I*  T<Ty  i>r'Hlii'f Ivc, 
liri'l  "'  '"•;,%  tin-  slways  sfiri',  as  ttK"  riilnfiill  U 
*l  !'■;    ftx-y    fonsUt    of   forri,    wti<;it,    ry, 

t>«  ■  r,     flrri'ittif,     dlfnlfa.    fruit    iiiifl     »<•({<•. 

t»t,l»  ».  T(.<  7  »r''  I'.Cfltcr)  near  chiirrhcs,  Sfhools 
•  ri/1  tt'xit^  fnnrk'-ls,  (,rlf<»  arc  rcrjr  r<-asoliiitil<'  and 
formii  nrf  \inr1  innh  au'l  bnlanrc  In  fin-  yi-ar»  at 
6  p/r  '■'•nt.  Ir  tori  "t  ('•iiii-  nt  'iiin-  nn'l  innkc  fiiir 
acl' "tlori  W"  tia»»  lust  Itn-  farm  V'ki  arc  I'loklriK 
f'-r  Mart  t,nmli-r  null  OiUr  Coiripiiny,  Orotito, 
Wl« 


rier  prevented  reckless  selling;  but  it 
did  not  force  any  one  to  buy.  When 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  bonds  were  bought,  it  was  presum- 
ably because  there  was  money  to  be  in- 
vested, and  confidence  that  those  par- 
ticular investments  were  good. 

The  Exchange's  first  day  was  only 
one  more  indication  of  returning  con- 
fidence. The  thing  is  in  the  air.  With 
renewed  confidence  will  come  returning 
prosperity,  slowly  undoubtedly,  but  in 
the  long  run  surely. 


The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  quarterly, 
IV2  per  cent,  payable  January  1,  1915. 

City  &  Suburban  Homes  Company,  2  per  cent, 
payable  December  4. 


NEW    RED    CROSS    MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership   and  a  Red  Cross  Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $4,765.69. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

Capt.  W.  H.  Allen,  Manila,  P.  I.,  $10; 
Miss  H.  Benediktson,  Spanaway,  Wash., 
$2 ;  Miss  N.  Benediktson,  Spanaway, 
Wash.,  $2;  Mr.  A.  J.  Blake,  Marshall, 
Texas,  $2;  T.  Buckler,  Jr.,  Alma,  Wis., 
$2 ;  Donald  A.  Charnock,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
$2 ;  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  Con- 
gregational Church,  Chester,  N.  J.,  $4 ; 
Miss  Emily  B.  Colburn,  Hume,  N.  Y.,  $2 ; 
Miss  Helen  F.  Cooke,  N.  Brookfield,  Mass., 
$4 ;  Charles  A.  Denison,  Argenta,  111.,  $2 ; 
Miss  N.  Einarson,  Duluth,  Minn.,  $2 ;  W. 
S.  Fulton,  Brookville,  Pa.,  $5;  Jos.  Gal- 
loway, Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  $5 ;  Lucy 
Milton  Giles,  Westminstei",  Mass.,  $2;  W. 
C.  Goodale,  Lockport,  111.,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Gordon,  Brookville,  Pa.,  $25;  G.  M. 
Gordon,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  $5 ;  Miss  Es- 
ther K.  Groskoff,  Pella,  Wis.,  $2;  J.  L. 
Hadsel,  Oxford,  Ohio,  .$2 ;  Miss  Ann  Eliza- 
bpth  Halpiu,  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  $2;  Edward 
Halpin,  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  $5;  John  L.  Hal- 
pin,  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  $12;  E.  M.  Hastings, 
Lacona,  N.  Y.,  $2;  Philip  B.  Hayward, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  .$,"5;  A.  L.  Heming- 
way, Auburn,  N.  Y.,  .$2;  Miss  Fanny  .Joer- 
gens,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  .$2 ;  Miss  Alice  S. 
Johnson,  Champaign,  111.,  .$2;  W.  E.  Jones, 
WaitHfiolfl.  Vt.,  $4  ;  G.  D.  Kline,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  $2 ;  Miss  Josephine  Kobl,  Mason  City 
Neb.,  .$2;  Dr.  Ward  H.  Leonard  and 
f'harles  S.  I,eonard,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  .$f) ; 
Mr.  S.  MagnusHon,  Duhith,  Minn.,  .>2 ; 
Miss  T.  Magnnsson,  Duluth,  Minn.,  .$2; 
MIhh  Amy  -Miigniisson,  Diduth,  Minn.,  .$2; 
I,(ifur  MagnuMHoii,  Washington,  I).  (!.,  .'j;2 ; 
.Mrs.  lioifiir  .Mjigimsson,  Washington,  D. 
C,  $2;  Charles  C.  .Marshall,  W.-sl  Say- 
vijle,  L.  L,  $."1;  MIhh  Caflu-rlno  H.  MntlfV, 
.Marion,  Ind.,  $2;  Miss  Mildred  .Vlavherry, 
I'ort  Murray,  N.  J.,  $1  ;  W.  I'..  MeArthur, 
Antigo,  Wis.,  $2;  Geo.  (;.  M([,eiin.  Gap- 
liinteria,  f'al..  $li ;  Frank  Moor<-  jind  Flea- 
nore  Mfx.re,  .Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  ^r> ;  D.  P. 
Murray,  Dunkirk.  Ind.,  ,$2;  .Mrs.  A.  M. 
I'n.,  $2;  Mrs.  Anna 
.  $2;  Krerl  A.  Pr-rine, 
Otto  .S.  Pike,  Mllldeii, 
luwfi  Hnhhath  Sehoi.l, 
;  Mrs.  If.  ,[.  .Shiitc.  IOm 
Miss   Klorence  .S.   VVehh, 


Neff,  Gonnellsvill 
F'aul,  (Chicago,  III 
Detroit,  Mich.,  .$.", 
.VlasM.,  $2;  Uidgr 
Sirlney,  .Mmit..  $17 
(.arfo,  f'al..  $2.10; 


f'jinihridge  City,  [nd.,  S(,2;  .VIIhk  .lulietle 
VVieker,  Lor-kport,  N.  Y.,  .$2;  MIhh  Aniy 
VVinMlow.  Alhniiy,  N.  Y.,  ,$2;  I'rivat<-  Lu 
Itier  A.  VVoolsey,  Texas  (!ity,  'IVxhh,  .$2; 
.foMcfih  Wright,  Starnforfl,  (Vuiti.,  $2;  Mr', 
and  MrH.  Glias.  E.  Y«ml,  PittHhurgh,  I'a.,  ,^4! 


An 

Ideal 

Christmas 

Gift 

for 

Music 

Lovers 


Style  E.  Height,  40  in.;  width,  18  in.;  ca- 
pacity, 600  pieces.  Fumed  Oak,  $25.  Ma- 
hogany, $29, 

TINDALE 
MUSIC  CABINET 

There  lias  never  been  a  Cabinet  like  this 
for  saving  the  time,  bother  and  embarrass- 
ment of  searching  for  misplaced  music. 
Every  selection  at  your  finger's  end  when 
yon   leant  to   use  it. 

Made  for  Sheet  Music,  Player-Piano  Rolls 
and  Talking-Machine  Records.  Cabinet  il- 
lustrated is  for  sheet  mvisic.  Made  of 
Mahogany  and  Oik,  in  graceful  designs, 
beautifully  finished.  Pr-ces  from  $17.00  up- 
ward.     Cash  or  convenient   terms. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  23 

Tindale'  Cabinet  Company 

No  1  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


The  Precious 
Promise  Testament 

WITH  COMPLETE  INDEX 

The  most  helpful  Testanienl  published.     It  has  all  the  precious 
premises  in  Red.     It  also  has  ;i  COMPLETE  INDEX  to  every 
subject  in  the  New  Test  imciit.    Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 
Best  Leather  Binding  only  $  1 .     Agents  'Wanted. 
GLAD  TIDINGS  PUB.  CO.,  602  Lakeside  BIdg.,  ChlcaF;o,  III 


Danda  Leather  Key-Purse 

With  Your  Name  Stamped  in  Cold 
9C„    By  Mail    j    "With  Pocket  An^ 
LoQ.  Postpaid  |  for  Pen-Knife  ^VK. 

Saves  the  cluthinij  and  prevents  the  keys  from 
rustins;.  Made  of  strong  leather  with  nickel 
key  ring. 

"Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Danda  leather  (roods  and  novelties 

DANDA  IT.  MFG.   CO.,  82  John  St.,  New  York 


BUY  YOUR  MAGAZINES 

THROUGH 
THE     INDEPENDENT 

Our  Circulation  i\l;iiiaK<.'i'  li:is  ar- 
raiiKi'd  with  llu-  ifadiii^  magazine 
l>iil)lisiicr.s  by  wliicli  wc  can  give  you 
the 

LOWEST  PRICES  OBTAINABLE 

on  any  conihinatioii.  'I'lii.s  is  not  a 
'■(  iiililiiiig  Offer"  l)iil  an  arrangement 
l)y  wliieli  'llie  Indepeiuleiil  can  serve 
its  siihscribtrs  and 

SAVE  THEM  MONEY 

Send    NOW    for 
.Spceial    I'riee   l-isl   (o 

BOOK  AND   MAGAZINE  SERVICE 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  Went  Torlictli  Siroel,       New  York 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

AtlauUi:  UulMlUK.  ]1   W<iU:JI  .  New  Kuik 

la«ur««  Afitoit  Marlot  and  lolaod  Traotportatloa. 

RUk  aad  Will  l»u«  Pulicitt  Makla(  Luti  Pay- 
able la  Eurupc  aaii  Oritulal  Cuuatriti 

Vurk    III    1N42, 
uf   a    uluiliar 

.....  •  ■■■ i".^     ■■■••>   liquUlutfil   uiij 

IMit  ..r  Its  ..i|iUal.  tu  the  extent  iit  tlDU.tXIU, 
vtaj  ii«iil.  >t  nil  O'Mineiit  ut  tbe  atuckliulUi'I'ii,  t<; 
tli.'  Alluiitic  Mutual  lii«iii-aiic'e  I'uiuiiuiiy  and 
i'l'imlil  with  u  biiiiua  uoii  tutereat  at  tbe  expira- 
liiiii    u(    t»u   yvuia. 

liurliiK  Ita  t'klateiice  tbe  eom- 
ituiiy  haa  InauifU  property 
tu   till'    value  or $27,219,045,826.00 

RecflTeiJ   iiiemliiiua  thereon  to 

the    eltell't    .if    'JN2.  •.'!>»,  420  NO 

I'uia  I'laat-a  iIuiIiik  that  perlnd         Ul.fiiiT.&.M)  :tU 

Uaueil    ci'i'tlttcatea    of     prottta 

to    dealer* 89,740,400.00 

IK  »liic'h  there  have  tieeil  re- 
deemed      82.497,340.00 

Leuvlii);  »iitataiidl»B  at  pres- 
ent    time 7,24a, UtW.OO 

liitereat  i>iild'  Oil  certlflcatea 
amuuiita    to 22,5»5.))4U.2S 

On  UeceiDber  31.  1913.  the  as- 
aeta  of  tlie  company 
amounted     to 13.259,024.18 

The  prottta  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
niliinis  teimliiated  ihiiliii;  the  year,  thereby 
reducliii;    the    coat    of    liiaiirance. 

For  aiK'h  il.lvldenda.  certlllcates  are  Issiieil 
auliject  to  divldeiida  of  liitereat  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed.  In  accordunce  with  tbe  char- 
ter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN,    Pres. 

COU.NIM.M  S  IM.DKKT.    Vice-Prea. 

WAI/ri:it    WOOD   I'AKSON.S.   2d    Vlce-Pre«. 

CHAKI.r..S     E.     FAV,     .id     VIce-Preg. 

O.    STANTON     KI.OYI)  .loNE.S.    Sec. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  Naw  Vork  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN   1'.  MUNN.  MM.,  {'resident 
FiN.\NCE  Committee 
CL.ARENCE    H.    KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,   Banker 
EnW.ARD   TOWXSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Sat.  Bank 
Good    men.    whether    experienced    In    life    In- 
surance   or    not,    may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this  Company,    for   a    limited    territory    If 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves.     In    addi- 
tion   to   flist    year's   comiuission,    a    renewal    In- 
terest  insuring  an   Income   for   the   future.      Ad- 
dress  the  Company  at  its   Home  Office,   No.   277 
Broadway.    New    York    City. 


GET    THE    SA.VIIMG     HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  uian  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  In 
accumulating  a  siitllcient  sum  to  support  him 
in  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  efTectod  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  In- 
vestment.     For   a   sample    policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    £.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


CITY  &  SUBURBAN  HOMES  CO. 

15   WEST    THIRTY-EIGHTH    STREET. 

New  York  November  24.  1914. 
At  a  meeting  held  this  day  a  dividend  of  TWO 
PER  CENT,  payable  out  of  the  net  earnings  for 
the  SIX  MONTHS  BNDINH  October  31,  1914,  was 
declared  on  the  capital  stock  issued  of  this  com- 
pany, and  ordered  paid  on  December  4  next  to 
stockholders  of  record  on  December  1,  1914. 
ISAAC    N.    SELIGMAX.   Treasurer. 

BROOKLYN  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 
New  Y"ork,  November  23,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Dirtctor.s  has  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
centum  (1%%)  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock 
of  this  company,  payable  on  January  1.  191.5,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business,  oi 
Wednesday,    December    9.    1914. 

J.    H.    BENNINnrrON.    Secretary. 


WANTED  $100,000 

I  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  some  person  having:  capital  to 
invest  in  farm  inort^aifes  in  a  set;tion  where  this  metho<i  of 
investment  is  unknown,  rarmcrs  borrow  from  banks  on  short 
time  and  hig^h  rate  of  interest.  I  know  that  more  than  $100,000 
can  l>e  placed  with  security  as  pooti  as  government  bonds. 
wi'h  more  than  double  their  return  in  interest,  \\hirh  in  most 
cases  will  be  pa\ahle  in  advance.  I  can  satisfy  anyone  in- 
terested as  to  my  honesty  and  business  ability.  Address 
J.  M..  care  of  The  Independent 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCIED  liY  W.  E.  UNDKKWOOD 


Thia  dtpartment  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furniuh  on  the  requetst 
of  readers  any  infurntution  reHpecting 
the  buaineaH  of  iniiurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  communications 
on'insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

WORKMEN'S     COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 

There  are  many  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ments in  that  scheme  of  industrial  in- 
surance which  has  come  to  be  known 
under  the  name  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Altho  quite  old  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  .system  is  but  in 
its  swaddling-  clothes  here;  but,  as  is 
to  be  expected  of  every  enterprise  taken 
hold  of  by  a  vigorous  and  virile  people, 
it  is  growing  lustily.  Perhaps  a  few  of 
the  defects  intimated  are  inherent  and 
may  successfully  defy  the  finest  actu- 
arial and  underwriting  ingenuity  en- 
listed in  the  efforts  made  to  eliminate 
them.  That  the  plan  can  be  brought  to 
comparative  perfection — to  a  practica- 
ble working  basis — is  certain.  That  it 
may  be  reduced  to  conform  with  the 
scientific  principles  governing  life  in- 
surance, is  not  hoped. 

No  system  of  insurance  can  be  en- 
tirely perfect  which  in  any  degree 
leaves  to  the  insured  any  power  to  has- 
ten or  delay  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
the  consequences  of  which  are  insured 
against.  Then  it  follows  that  even  life 
insurance  is  and  will  always  remain 
slightly  defective  because  the  insured 
can  destroy  his  own  life.  But  that  is 
largely  provided  against  by  nature 
itself.  Comparatively  few  human  beings 
will  go  to  that  extremity,  and  I  think 
we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  those 
who  do  have  lost  all  sense  of  proportion 
— that  the  mind,  that  is  to  say,  the 
brain,  has  become  diseased.  In  no  other 
respect  is  the  scheme  of  life  insurance 
defective. 

It  is  almost  discouraging  to  contem- 
plate the  many  unfavorable  factors 
which  must  be  faced  by  those  who  are 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  work- 
men's compensation  in  this  country,  a 
region  of  diverse  interests,  conglomer- 
ate working  population,  varying  wage- 
scales  and  differing  codes  of  laws. 
There  are  forty-eight  sovereign  gov- 
ernments, each  one  of  which  purposes 
enforcing-  its  own  peculiar  system  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  no 
two  of  which  are  alike.  Then  there  is 
the  big,  the  threatening,  moral  hazard 
known  as  malingering,  a  mischievous 
power  in  the  control  of  the  insured, 
and   of  which   he  cannot   be   deprived. 


This  element  alone  is  capable  of  bring- 
ing to  the  verge  of  ruin  the  most  sci- 
entifically constructed  plan  that  may 
be  devised. 

Again,  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance is  defective  in  that  it  is  not  a 
continuous,  a  constant  protection.  It 
covers  only  against  the  hazards  of  em- 
ployment and  during  the  hours  of  that 
employment,  some  eight  or  ten  out  of 
twenty-four,  leaving  uncovered  all  oth- 
er hazards  during  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  of  each  day.  To  be  complete,  it 
should  except  no  hazards  and  no  term 
of  time.  Will  it  ever  reach  this  stage  of 
completion?  My  guess  is  that  it  will. 

PONDER  IT 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  moves 
steadily  to  its  close.  We  now  count  its 
tenure  by  weeks  instead  of  months.  Each 
day,  each  hour,  is  an  opportunity  and 
all  teem  with  service — discharged  or 
neglected.  The  years  come  and  go,  wel- 
comed and  lamented,  and  Time  with 
rare  impartiality  adds  them  to  our 
lives  and  takes  them  away.  They  are 
to  be  spent  or  invested.  Most  of  us  are 
prodigals;  and  this  is  strange,  for  we 
may  retrieve  everything  we  lose  but 
time.  One  of  the  finest  lines  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  drama  occurs  in  a  rather 
commonplace,  sensational  play,  and 
runs:  "Oh  God,  turn  back  the  universe 
and  give  me  yesterday."  A  vain  peti- 
tion, but  it  is  a  fragment  of  human 
soul  laid  bare. 

How  many  hundreds  of  yesterdays 
we  would  have  returned  to  us;  how 
many  thousands  of  tomorrows  we  would 
willingly  give  in  exchange  for  them? 

The  day  comes  when  the  strong  man 
puts  down  his  tools  at  night  for  the 
last  time,  full  of  plans  for  the  morrow, 
and  goes  home — never  to  return  to  the 
field  of  his  triumphs  and  defeats — goes 
home  to  die;  to  be  chained  to  a  chair  or 
a  bed  as  a  galley  slave  to  his  bench;  to 
gaze  thru  a  window  on  the  loveliness  of 
a  world  that  is  fast  fading  under  his 
mortal  eyes.  He  lives  his  short  lease 
with  the  ghosts  of  departed  days,  which 
smile  approvingly  or  sadly  as  he  has 
used  them. 

There  is  just  one  fraction  of  time  we 
own  in  fee:  Now.  If  there  is  anything 
we  have  left  undone,  or  performed  in- 
completely, we  may  now  make  whole  or 
partial  reparation.  Even  now  it  may  be 
too  late,  but  we  can  at  least  examine 
into  it — that  opportunity  remains. 

Among  the  objects  of  human  neglect 
life  insurance  too  often  stands  conspic- 
uous. It  holds  out  its  welcome  to  all  the 
children  of  men  and  only  begs  accept- 
ance. 


\ 


WiiiviiiR  all  discussion  as  to  which  par- 
ty, coiniiaii.v  or  assuroil,  sh(>i>ld  pay  tho  i>ow 
iiitiM-iuii  rt'vomu'  stamp  taxo.s,  the  Em- 
l)loy«>rs'  liiability  .\ss»iraiu'o  Oorporatioa 
aiuioiiiu'os  that   it   will  boar  tho  expoiiso. 


Deceniber  7,  1914 


T  HE    I  N  I)  E  P  E  N  U  E  N  T 
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PEBBLES 

Motto  for  Congressmen — When  in  doubt, 
make  a  speech. — Life. 

Ed — He  seems  to  be  wandering  in  his 
miud. 

Fred — Well,  he  can't  stray  far. — Prince- 
ton   Tiger. 

"See  here,  milkman,  I  don't  think  the 
milk  you  are  giving  me.  is  pure." 

"Madam,  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure." — Life. 

Distrest  Damsel — Oh,  sir,  catch  that 
man  I    He   wanted    to   kiss   me. 

Pensive  Pedestrian — That's  all  right. 
There'll  be  another  one  along  in  a  minute. 
— Williams   Purple   Cow. 

Wild-Eyed  Customer — I  want  a  quar- 
ter's  worth  of  carbolic  acid. 

Clerk — This  is  a  hardware  store.  But 
we  have — er — a  fine  line  of  ropes,  revolv- 
ers  and   razors. — Yale  Record. 

Again  we  see  the  movie  man 

Slap  another  with  a  pie. 
Smile,  poor  student,  if  you  can — 

Isn't  he  a  funny  guy? 

— Penn    State   Froth. 

WAB 

"Now,  Ethel,  Harold  says  he's  sorry  he 
broke  your  doll,  so  I  want  you  to  forgive 
him." 

■'I'd  feel  more  like  forgivin'  him,  mother, 
if  I  could  swat  him  one  first." — Life. 

The  sailor  had  been  showing  the  lady 
visitor  over  the  ship.  In  thanking  him  she 
said  : 

"I  see  that  by  the  rules  of  your  ship 
tips  are  forbidden." 

''Lor'  bless  yer  'eart,  ma'am,"  replip<l 
Jackj  "so  were  the  apples  in  the  Garden 
of  Edeu."— Tit-Bits. 

The  latest  Boston  story  is  about  a  small 
child  who  fell  out  of  a  window.  A  kind- 
hearted  lady  came  hurrying  up  with  thf 
anxious  question,  "Dear,  dear  I  How  did 
you  fall?" 

The  child  looked  up  at  the  questioner 
and  replied,  in  a  voice  <-lioked  with  sobs, 
"Vertically,   ma'am." — Tit-Bits. 

DA.XCING     LESSONS — THE     O.NE-STEP 

CAn  extremely  difficult  dance,  rcfpiiring 
many  weeks  of  practise.)  Turn  your  part- 
ner's back  to  the  wall — so  she  can't  see 
where  she's  going — iind  push  her  gently 
the  length  of  the  hjill.  When  all  the  Wiiy 
there  turn  her  h;ilf-way  around  and  push 
her  the  other  way.  If  she  doesn't  like  it, 
push  her  thru  a  window. — Yale  Record. 

CROWS 
Stumps,  stumps,  sturni>H,  stumps  of  trees — 

uncountable,     ad     lihiturn,     one     might 

almost  «;iy  ad  infinitum. 
Sfurnps  Hhrinking  into  the  opalescent  bush 

persi»ective 
HtiimpM  fr»r; — roughly  speaking,  for  nothing 

is  wt  nincerely  der^epfive  as  distiincc 

a  trio  of  rfiilcs  jihe;id. 
StiimpM   in   a   silent   ljiridHcai>e. 
<'rowH,  crows,  crows  I  Immobile  silhouette-  ; 

coal-h|j|ck,   cjirven   out  of   the   verit:il)l<' 

combu.Mtible    itself! 
A  crow  to  ejidi  stump;  not  a  stump  with- 
out  itH  crow, 
Ktump,  Crow;  crow,  Htump.  .Stump,  Htumi», 

Hfiinip.  ('row,  crow,   crow      ml  lilillinn, 

od  infinitum,  fur,  at  JejiMt,  three  miles. 
<'»w.   cjiw,   *,iw,   caw,   caw  I 
Hudd'Ti   movement  I  The  nhock  of  sound  ! 
Hce,    Hie   fTowM   have   awakened.  The   land- 

<wa(><'    ifiilpitatew. 
Whirr:    Whoosh!    Flap!    Flip!    Caw.   caw, 

ca  w,    ca  w  ! 
The    crow«     fly.     aviate,     mount     uf»ward-<, 

blobhing     the     empyrean     and     Hinging 

their    heart  (/ierciiig   Hong  of   freedom  . 

"''aw,    ''Hw,    caw,   <'aw!' 
.M'-anfirne   the   Mtiirri[iM  are   left 
^>h,    HtumpH,    «tumi/«,    HUiittfiH. 

of   treen  ! 

—  KAKiii.r.Y  T(  ({.\K,K.    Vortiiinl,  in 
Kl/dnri/   Itull'fin. 


dewilate 
Ofi,    Htur/i(»H 
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JUST 


WORD 


A  series  of  Four  Articles  of  great 
significance  on  important  phases  of  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republics  of  South  America  will  be 
published  in  The  Independent  during 
the  four  succeeding  months.  The  titles 
of  the  articles,  with  the  names  of  their 
distinguished  authors,  are  as  follows: 

"Past  and  Present  Relations  of  the 
United  States  to  the  American  Repub- 
lics," by  John  Bassett  Moore,  recently 
of  the  State  Department. 

"Industrial  and  Commercial  Effects 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Their  Influ- 
ence on  World  Relations,"  by  Hon. 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  the  CJommittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
•Senate. 

"Po.ssibilities  of  Friendly  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  United  States  and 
r<af,iri-America,"  by  Hon.  William  Jen- 
ning.s  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State. 

"The  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
World  of  Tomorrow,"  by  Professor 
PVanklin  FI.  Giddings,  of  Columbia 
fJniverHity. 


The  best  illustration  of  the  scope  and 
value  of  the  proposed  Independent  Ef- 
ficiency Service  comes  in  the  congratu- 
lations,  queries   and   offers  of  coopera- 
tion which  have  been  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.   For   instance,  a 
great   New   York   financier,  head   of  a 
world-famous    banking    house,    stopped 
his  work  in  the  midst  of  a  rush  morn- 
ing,  studied   the  announcement  closely 
— then  declared  this  a  brand  new  meth- 
od of  educating  employees,  with   more 
attractive     features     than     any     other 
method  in  his  knowledge.  The  founder 
of  a  health  system  .said  to  have  forty 
thousand  students  and  practitioners  in 
the  United  States,  offered  to  enclose  an- 
nouncements in  his  official  correspond- 
ence  reaching  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  president  of  an  international  cor- 
poration was  so  deeply  interested  that 
he  wrote  personal  letters  to  fifty  spe- 
cial friends — bankers,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers   and    railroad    presidents — 
urging  them  in  a  friendly  way  to  profit 
by  the  Service,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees.  A  domestic  science  expert  in- 
vites the  readers  of  The  Independent  to 
visit  her  laboratory,  and  volunteers  her 
aid    in    improving    household    arrange- 
ment.    The    West    Side    Young    Men's 
Christian  Association  of  New  York  is 
distributing  a  large  number  of  copies 
of  the  Efficiency  Number  to  its  mem- 
bers on  the  ground  that  a  good  worker 
is  usually  a  good  man  and  hence  effi- 
ciency aids  morality.  A  lady  in  Virginia 
writes:  "Mr.  Purinton's  article  in  The 
Independent  was  like  an  open  door  thru 
which  a  great  light  shone.  The  writer 
desires  for  herself,  husband  and  three 
sons  the  most  practical  method  of  study- 
ing Efficiency." 


Announcement  concerning  further 
Efficiency  articles  by  Mr.  Purinton,  and 
further  development  of  the  Efficiency 
Service,  will  appear  next  week.  Mr. 
Purinton  will  answer,  either  thru  the 
pages  of  The  Independent  or  by  per- 
sonal letter,  questions  in  relation  to 
personal  efficiency,  health,  work,  and 
business.  These  questions  should  be 
confined  to  a  single  sheet  of  paper  and 
add  rest  to  The  Independent  Efficiency 
Service,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York. 


Our  second  annual  Automobile  Num- 
ber will  bear  date  of  January  4th.  The 
progress  of  the  .automobile  industry  in 
this  country  during  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  has  been  phenomenal,  and 
in  an  illu.strated  article  under  the  title 
"America's  Second  Industry,"  Bronson 
Batcholor,  a  staff  writer  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, will  trace  this  progress  in  in- 
tere.sting  and  graphic  fashion. 


A  sixty-day  campaign  for  again 
doubling  the  circulation  of  The  Inde- 
pendent has  just  begun.  It  closes  Feb- 
ruary first.  With  the  same  hearty  co- 
ojjcration  on  the  part  of  our  readers 
that  was  given  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Birth- 
day campaign  a  year  ago,  this  War- 
Time  Coupon  will  make  possible  the 
most  popular  Christmas  gift  of  the  sea- 
son. 


MARCHING     MEN 


(£  (   tuit r uood  <&  Underwood 


A   LONG   COLUMN   MOVES    PICTURESQUELY    TO  ATTACK  THE   GERMANS 


©  Underwood  <£  Underwood 


TOO   NEAR   TO    BE   PICTURESQUE— MUD-STAINED   AND    TRAVEL-WORN 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS  AND  TO  THE  NATION 


THE  address  of  the  President  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress is  characteristic.  It  is  short,  pointed, 
graceful  in  expression,  lofty  in  tone.  It  is  not 
only  an  address  to  Congress.  It  is  an  address  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  few  recommendations.  In  so  doing 
he  undoubtedly  has  regard  for  the  salient  fact  that  it  is 
the  short  session  which  is  beginning,  and  that  Congress 
has  less  than  three  months  in  which  to  accomplish  the 
task,  heavy  in  itself,  of  passing  the  great  appro- 
priation bills.  The  legislation  which  he  urges  is  none  of 
it  new;  it  has  all  been  before  Congress  at  the  session 
just  closed,  and  most  of  it  was  past  by  one  house. 

WITH  his  customary  literary  skill,  the  President 
relates  the  legislation  which  he  recommends,  to 
the  conditions  created  by  the  Great  War.  As  the  war 
progresses,  he  declares,  the  countries  of  Europe  "will 
need  our  help  and  our  manifold  services  as  they  have 
never  needed  them  before ;  and  we  should  be  ready,  more 
fit  and  ready  than  we  have  ever  been."  The  rest  of  the 
world,  especially  the  states  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, will  also  need  our  help.  "The  nations,"  he  says, 
"whom  Europe  has  usually  supplied  with  innumerable 
articles  of  manufacture  and  commerce  of  which  they  are 
in  con.stant  need  and  without  which  their  economic  de- 
velopment halts  and  stands  still  can  now  get  only  a 
small  part  of  what  they  formerly  imported  and  eagerly 
look  to  us  to  supply  their  all  but  empty  markets." 

In  order  to  fulfil  this  mission  of  usefulness  thrust 
upon  us  by  war,  we  must  do,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  view,  two 
things.  We  must  make  it  possible,  as  it  has  not  been 
possible  in  the  past,  to  develop  the  rich  resources  of 
our  national  domain;  and  we  must  create  a  merchant 
marine  to  distribute  our  products  to  the  markets  that 
await  them. "We  have,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "the  wish  to 
serve  and  to  serve  greatly,  generously;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  as  we  should  be.  We  are  not  ready  to  mobilize 
our  resources  at  once.  We  are  not  prepared  to  use  them 
immediately  and  at  their  best,  without  delay  and  with- 
out waste." 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  there  are  three  meas- 
ures pending  in  Congress  which  the  President  would 
have  pushed  to  final  enactment.  Two  relate  to  conserva- 
tion; they  have  both  already  past  the  Hou.se  and  are 
ready  for  immediate  action  by  the  Senate.  The  one  aims 
"to  UT)]rx:k,  with  proper  safeguarf^s,  the  resources  of  the 
national  domain."  This  we  owe  "not  only  to  the  people 
of  that  great  western  country  for  whose  free  and  sys- 
tematic development  .  .  .  our  legislation  has  flone  so 
little,  but  al»o  to  the  people  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." 


The  other  is  intended  "to  encourage  the  use  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  .  .  .  for  the  generation  of  power."  This  we 
owe  "in  fulfilment  of  our  repeated  promises  that  the 
water  power  of  the  country  should  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  great  industries  which 
can  make  economical  and  profitable  use  of  it,  the  rights 
of  the  public  being  adequately  guarded  the  while,  and 
monopoly  in  the  use  prevented." 

The  third  measure  provides  for  a  government  owned 
merchant  marine.  The  plea  for  this  piece  of  legislation 
Mr.  Wilson  bases  upon  these  assertions: 

1.  We  cannot  carry  our  goods  to  the  empty  markets 
that  await  them  if  we  have  no  ships. 

2.  We  cannot  get  the  ships  if  we  wait  for  the  trade 
to  develop  without  them. 

3.  "To  retrace  the  steps  by  v^^hich  we  have,  it  seems 
almost  deliberately,  withdrawn  our  flag  from  the  seas 
.  .  .  would  take  a  long  time"  and  much  detailed  legisla- 
tion, "and  the  trade  which  we  ought  immediately  to 
handle  would  disappear  or  find  other  channels  while  we 
debated  the  items." 

4.  We  must  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  enabling  the  Gov- 
ernment to  open  wide  these  gates  of  trade  before  it  is 
altogether  profitable  to  open  them  or  altogether  rea- 
sonable to  ask  private  capital  to  open  them  at  a  ven- 
ture. 

5.  The  Government  should  provide  shipping  facilities 
where  to  provide  them  would  not  be  at  first  profitable, 
and  should  withdraw  when  the  project  has  become  suf- 
ficiently profitable  to  attract  private  capital. 

THERE  is  one  other  piece  of  legislation  which  the 
President  urges  as  especially  appropriate  at  this 
time.  It  is  the  bill  giving  a  larger  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  Philippines.  "How  better,"  he  asks,  "in 
this  time  of  anxious  questioning  and  perplexed  policy, 
could  we  show  our  confidence  in  the  principles  of  liberty 
as  the  source  as  well  as  the  expression  of  life,  how  bet- 
ter could  we  demonstrate  our  own  self-possession  and 
stedfastness  in  the  courses  of  justice  and  disinterested- 
ness than  by  thus  going  calmly  forward  to  fulfill  our 
promises  to  a  dependent  people  who  will  now  look  more 
anxiously  than  ever  to  see  whether  we  have  indeed  the 
liberality,  the  unselfishness,  the  courage,  the  faith  we 
have  boasted  and  professed?" 

From  these  concrete  recommendations  of  legislation 
the  Presid(!nt  proceeds  to  consideration  of  two  general 
topics.  In  considering  one  of  these,  he  speaks  to  Con- 
gress, in  considering  the  other  to  the  nation. 

The  first  is  economy.  "The  duty  of  economy,"  he  says, 
"is  not  debatable.  It  is  manifest  and  imperative.  .  .  . 
We  are  spending  thf  mf)ney  of  the  great  people  whose 
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seivtiiiiT  ,.t  at t* —not  our  own.  We  are  trustees  and  re- 
spon^iible  stewards  in  the  spending." 

The  people,  he  declares,  are  not  jealous  of  the  amount 
the  business  of  government  costs,  but  only  desirous 
that  "they  get  what  they  need  and  desire  for  the  out- 
lay, that  the  money  is  being  spent  for  objects  of  which 
they  approve,  and  that  it  is  being  applied  with  good 
business  sense  and  management." 

"It  is  not  expenditure  but  extravagance  that  we 
should  fear  being  criticized  for,"  he  continues.  "The 
nation  is  not  niggardly;  it  is  very  generous.  It  will 
chide  us  only  if  we  forget  for  whom  we  pay  money  out 
and  whose  money  it  is  we  pay." 

These  are  admirable  and  sound  propositions.  It  is 
strongly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  kept  in  mind  and 
applied  if  such  traditional  dippings  into  the  public 
purse  as  river  and  harbor  and  public  building  bills  are 
proposed  in  Congress. 

THE  final  subject  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  deals  is 
national  defense.  In  speaking  to  the  nation  on  this 
point  the  President  is  obviously  moved  by  a  desire  to 
curb  the  unquiet  and  unhealthy  agitation  which  is  being 
stirred  up  with  the  object  lesson  of  the  European  war 
as  a  text. 

We  have  no  reason,  he  declares,  to  fear  threats  against 
our  independence  or  our  territorial  integrity.  We  fear 
the  power  of  no  other  nation.  We  mean  to  live  our  own 
lives  as  we  will;  but  we  mean  also  to  let  live.  We 
threaten  none,  we  covet  the  possessions  of  none,  we  de- 
sire the  overthrow  of  none.  We  are  the  champions  of 
peace  and  concord. 

We  have  always  had  a  clear  and  settled  policy  as  to 
military  establishments.  We  need  and  desire  no  large 
standing  army.  We  are  ready  to  defend  ourselves  to  the 
utmost,  but  to  do  it  we  shall  not  turn  America  into  a 
military  camp. 

"We  must  depend  in  every  time  of  national  peril," 
continues  Mr.  Wilson,  ".  .  .  not  upon  a  standing  army, 
nor  yet  upon  a  reserve  army,  but  upon  a  citizenry 
trained  and  accustomed  to  arms.  It  will  be  right  enough, 
right  American  policy,  based  upon  our  accustomed  prin- 
ciples and  practises,  to  provide  a  system  by  which  every 
citizen  who  will  volunteer  for  the  training  may  be  made 
familiar  with  the  use  of  modern  arms,  the  rudiments 
of  drill  and  maneuver,  and  the  maintenance  and  sanita- 
tion of  camps.  We  should  encourage  such  training  and 
make  it  a  means  of  discipline  which  our  young  men  will 
learn  to  value.  It  is  right  that  we  should  provide  it  not 
only,  but  that  we  should  make  it  as  attractive  as  possi- 
ble, and  so  induce  our  young  men  to  undergo  it  at  such 
times  as  they  can  command  a  little  freedom  and  can  seek 
the  physical  development  they  need,  for  mere  health's 
sake,  if  for  nothing  more.  Every  means  by  which  such 
things  can  be  stimulated  is  legitimate,  and  such  a  meth- 
od smacks  of  true  American  ideas." 

Passing  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  the  President  de- 
clares: "A  powerful  navy  we  have  always  regarded  as 
our  proper  and  natural  means  of  defense.  .  .  .  We  shall 
take  leave  to  be  strong  upon  the  seas,  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past;  and  there  will  be  no  thought  of  offense  or 
of  provocation  in  that.  Our  ships  are  our  natural  bul- 
warks." 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  asks  the  pregnant  question :  "But 
who  shall  tell  us  now  what  sort  of  navy  to  build?  .  .  . 


When  will  the  experts  tell  us  just  what  kind  we  should 
construct  and  when  will  they  be  right  for  ten  years 
together,  if  the  relative  elticiency  of  craft  of  different 
kinds  and  uses  continues  to  change  as  we  have  seen  it 
change  under  our  very  eyes  in  these  last  few  months?" 

Mr.  Wilson's  observations  on  this  vext  question  of 
national  defense  blow  like  a  cooling  wind  over  the 
fevered  excitement  of  the  vociferous  jingoes.  They  are 
as  far  removed  from  the  one  extreme  as  the  other — the 
visionary  impracticability  of  the  non-resistant  and  the 
brutal  pugnacity  of  the  militarist.  We  are  convinced 
that  here  President  Wilson  interprets  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  aright.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
views  both  our  national  responsibility  to  protect  our 
own  and  our  national  obligation  to  do  justice  to  others 
in  such  a  light,  our  national  honor  and  well-being  are 
safe. 

Without  attempting  to  appraise  his  proposals  of  spe- 
cific legislation,  to  which  we  shall  return  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  demands,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  President's  address  is  a  splendid  docu- 
ment, resonant  in  tone,  admirable  in  expression,  lofty 
in  spirit. 


THE  ARMAMENT  FLURRY 

AT  the  very  moment  when  four  continents  and  the 
seven  seas  are  witnessing  the  greatest  war  known 
to  history  and  ten  million  men  in  arms  are  drenching 
the  world  with  human  blood,  when  the  pretension  that 
militarism  is  a  preserver  of  peace  has  utterly  collapsed 
and  Europe  is  on  the  verge  of  moral  and  material  bank- 
ruptcy, we  are  told  that  the  United  States  must  imitate 
the  folly  of  Europe  and  proceed  forthwith  to  build  up  a 
great  and  ever  greater  army  and  navy. 

It  is  time  to  use  such  sense  as  God  has  given  us.  When 
our  population  was  three  million,  or  five  million,  or  ten 
million,  or  fifty  million,  we  feared  no  nation  on  earth. 
We  were  never  attacked.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  we 
forced  every  war  we  had.  Now,  however,  with  one  hun- 
dred million  people  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  billion 
dollars  of  wealth,  with  Europe  locked  in  a  death  strug- 
gle and  the  only  military  power  in  Asia  doing  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  hold  our  friendship,  it  is  suddenly 
declared  that  our  security  is  endangered  and  we  are 
asked  to  accept  the  great  illusion  that  armaments  are 
our  only  protection  against  this  peril. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  there  is  less  need  of  in- 
creasing our  armaments  now  than  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  shall  mention  but  three: 

1.  All  the  powers  that  could  do  the  United  States  any 
harm,  except  Italy,  always  our  friend,  are  engaged  in 
war.  Those  nations,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  will 
have  to  recuperate  a  long  time  before  they  can  become 
dangerous  to  us.  Japan  has  shown  itself  eager  to  be  our 
friend ;  the  only  danger  in  that  direction  will  come  from 
our  own  actions.  As  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are 
sedulously  cultivating  our  friendship,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  will  change  their  attitude  over  night  and  make 
war  on  us  within  a  time  sufficiently  near  to  demand 
preparation  for  it  at  this  minute. 

2.  If  we  increase  our  armaments  now  how  shall  we  go 
about  it?  Shall  we  build  battleships?  There  is  not  a 
little  reason  to  think  the  battleship  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Japan  has  just  announced  that  she  will  build  none 
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this  year.  Shall  we  build  forts?  Forts  no  longer  protect 
men.  Men  have  to  protect  forts,  as  witness  Verdun. 
Shall  we  build  submarines  and  aircraft?  Possibly,  but 
no  wise  man  would  advise  plunging  in  this  respect  until 
the  lessons  of  the  war  have  become  more  evident. 

3.  The  United  States  now  seems  destined  to  play  the 
most  important  role  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  great 
reconstruction  of  civilization  that  must  follow.  The 
powers  that  seem  most  likely  to  win  declare  their  in- 
tention of  demanding  some  sort  of  disarmament.  Will 
the  United  States  then  jeopardize  her  great  influence 
at  that  supreme  hour  by  losing  her  head  now?  If  we 
refuse  to  be  stampeded  our  example  will  encourage  Eu- 
rope to  go  much  farther  toward  disarmament  than  it 
otherwise  would.  Moreover,  the  sincerity  of  any  peace 
proposals  we  then  make  will  not  be  impugned. 

The  United  States  should  go  to  the  Peace  Conference 
prepared  to  announce  to  the  world  that  we  are  ready: 

First,  to  join  in  an  international  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  or  if  the  nations  are  not  ready 
for  that, 

Second,  to  join  a  League  of  Peace  provided  at  least 
two  other  of  the  Great  Powers  will  join  with  us,  the 
League  agreeing  to  reduce  its  armaments  to  the  point 
where  its  combined  forces  are  slightly  larger  than  those 
of  the  greatest  outside  nation  or  alliance  likely  to  attack 
it  and  to  use  its  armaments  to  maintain  international 
treaties  and  the  decisions  of  international  courts  and 
parliaments. 

If  either  of  these  alternatives  is  adopted  the  United 
States  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  decrease  her  arma- 
ments. If,  however,  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  to  limit 
armaments  and  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  are 
spurned,  then  and  then  only  will  it  be  in  order  for  the 
United  States  to  determine  whether  her  security  de- 
mands the  further  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
for  armaments  and  the  withdrawal  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  from  fields  and  factories  to  the  bar- 
racks. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  an  investigation  being 
made  now  or  later  by  Congress,  by  Security  Leagues  or 
by  Peace  Societies  to  see  if  our  army  and  navy  are  in- 
efficient or  insufficiently  manned  and  equipped.  If  there 
are  not  enough  shifts  to  handle  the  coast  defense  guns, 
if  fifteen  thousand  enlisted  men  are  needed  to  complete 
the  crew.s  of  our  warships,  if  there  are  only  fifty  large 
torpedoes  on  hand,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  deficits 
and  deficiencies  should  be  made  up  at  once.  We  want  the 
best  army  and  navy  in  the  world  for  their  size. 

But  to  go  beyond  this  and  propose  that  we  adopt  an 
entirely  new  military  policy  of  increased  armaments  at 
this  moment  is  pure  mob  hy.steria.  The  American  people 
should  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  it. 


WELCOME  RUMORS 

IT  i.H  rumored  that  the  President  has  it  in  mind  to 
attend  the  exfjcutive  sessions  of  the  Senate.  This  ho 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  do  under  the  Senate's  stand- 
ing rules.  It  is  also  rumored  that  he  would  like  to  have 
Cabinet  officers  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  without 
votes.  This  would  need  either  an  amendment  to  the 
House  rules  or  new  legislation. 

It  would  be  well  if  he  could  accomplish  both  things. 
Amftricans  were  once  proud  that  the  fathers  had  put 


the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judiciary  into  more 
or  less  water-tight  compartments.  But  the  fathers,  out 
of  the  fullness  of  their  experience,  were  afraid  of  kings. 

We  do  not  like  kings  a  bit  better  than  they  did.  But 
we  do  not  fear  their  interference.  Our  democracy  is  of 
too  stout  a  growth.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  Ameri- 
can President  turning  into  a  tyrant.  He  is  the  most 
democratic  thing  in  the  United  States.  For  he  is  the  one 
officer  elected  by  all  the  people. 

The  British,  from  whose  bitter  experience  we  thought 
we  were  taking  a  lesson  when  we  built  a  wall  between 
executive  and  legislature,  know  better.  The  British  ex- 
ecutive leads  the  legislature,  the  British  legislature 
selects,  keeps  in  office  and  dismisses  the  executive. 

Every  President  of  recent  years  that  was  worth  his 
salt  has  felt  a  keen  responsibility  for  legislation.  Any- 
thing which  will  bring  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
into  closer  touch  and  more  complete  cooperation  will  be 
a  step  forward. 

We  trust  that  the  rumors  are  accurate,  and  that  the 
President  will  accomplish  his  purposes. 


A  BIENNIAL  ABSURDITY 

LAST  month  a  new  Congress  was  elected.  Last  week 
a  new  session  of  Congress  opened.  Is  it  the  new 
Congress  that  is  holding  this  new  session?  Certainly 
not.  1 

It  will  not  be  until  December,  1915,  that  the  men 
selected  by  the  people  in  November,  1914,  begin  to  carry 
out  the  mission  with  which  they  have  been  entrusted. 
At  the  election  many  members  of  the  House  were 
relegated  by  their  constitutents  to  private  life.  But  for 
three  months  they  will  continue  to  represent  the  voters 
who  have  refused  to  keep  them  longer  in  office. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  anomalies  of  our 
system  of  government.  Possibly  in  the  days  of  stage 
coaches  and  post  horses  and  constitution  making  there 
may  have  been  some  reason  for  it.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  now.  Democracy  demands  that  the 
will  of  the  people  be  made  promptly  effective.  A  public 
opinion  which  must  wait  thirteen  months  after  it  has 
exprest  itself  before  it  can  be  put  into  effect  suffers  a 
heavy  handicap.  This  is  neither  democracy,  efficiency 
nor  good  sense. 

Here  is  a  good  place  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 


THE  SUBJECTION   OF  SERVIA 

ON  June  28  a  Servian  youth  in  the  capital  of  Bosnia 
fired  a  shot  that  was  heard  round  the  world.  A 
month  later  the  Austrians  began  their  revenge  by  the 
bombardment  of  the  Servian  capital,  which  has  now 
fallen  into  their  hands.  Within  this  brief  interval  events 
so  momentous  have  occurred  that  the  public  has  paid 
little  attention  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  acts 
which  precipitated  the  universal  catastrophe.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  assuming  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  reluctant  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  a  contemptible 
assassin  of  a  nation  notorious  for  its  atrocities,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  bring  on  the  war  which  it 
f>olioved  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  But  it  was 
rightly  felt  by  the  world  at  large  that  the  war  was 
wrong  however  justifiable  its  pretext  and  so  while  no 
one  sympathizes  with  the  criminal  and  but  few  with 
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Servia  there  haji  been  general  condemnation  of  the  high- 
handed retaliation  of  Austria. 

Prinzip,  the  nineteen-year-old  student  who  shot  the 
Archduke  and  his  consort,  has  with  his  conspirators 
been  tried  at  Sarajevo  and  found  guilty.  We  have,  in- 
detnl,  heard  only  the  Austrian  side  of  the  story  and  we 
might  be  skeptical  of  the  absolute  impartiality  of  a  trial 
on  which  the  justification  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
dependetl  and  which  was  carried  on  while  the  sound  of 
the  Servian  cannon  could  be  heard  in  the  courtroom.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  five  years  ago  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  appealed  to  the  world  against 
the  machinations  of  Servia  and  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  allegation  documents  which,  when  the  alleged 
conspirators  came  to  trial,  were  proved  to  have  been 
forged  in  behalf  of  the  Government  like  the  evidence  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether 
the  Servian  Government  would  be  so  unwise,  even  if 
they  were  so  wicked,  as  to  encourage  the  assassination 
of  an  Heir  Apparent  of  pro-Slav  sympathies,  knowing 
that  it  would  bring  down  upon  them  what  they  most 
dreaded,  the  vengeance  of  Austria. 

But  we  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  verdict  of 
the  Sarajevo  court.  Prinzip  and  his  accomplices  freely 
confest,  in  fact  openly  gloried  in  their  crimes,  justify- 
ing them  on  the  ground  that  their  object  was  the  free- 
ing of  the  Serbs  from  Austrian  tyranny.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  bomb  and  the  revolver  used  at 
Sarajevo  came  from  Belgrade  or  elsewhere  since  we 
know  that  the  motive  for  their  use  came  from  there. 
The  Serbs  have  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to 
overthrow  Austrian  rule  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  to  incorporate  these  provinces  in  a  Greater 
Servia.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  they  would  be  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  used  to  accomplish  their  ends  when 
we  recall  the  fact  that  King  Peter  of  Servia  owes  his 
throne  to  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga  by  their  own  officers.  Since  we  have  read 
the  report  of  the  Carnegie  investigating  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Balkan  wars,  the  very  name  of  "Ser- 
via" gives  us  a  sickening  sensation,  so  it  is  too  soon  for 
the  Serbs  to  expect  American  sympathy  in  their  nation- 
alistic aspirations. 

Neither  can  we  see  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
would  gain  by  annexation  to  Servia.  Austrian  rule  has 
much  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Prussian  without  much  of 
its  efficiency,  but  still  it  is  undeniable  that  Bosnia  has 
made  much  more  progress  toward  civilization  since 
1878  than  Servia.  Even  if  the  Orthodox  Serbs  of  Bosnia 
should  gain  by  the  change  it  would  be  hard  on  the  Mos- 
lems and  on  the  Croats,  who  are  Catholic  Serbs.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  even  supports  a  Mohammedan  theo- 
logical seminary,  but  Servia  is  the  most  intolerant  of 
the  Balkan  states  toward  other  faiths  than  her  own  and 
has  little  liking  for  schools  of  any  kind.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Servia  cannot  read,  while  Bul- 
garia, under  similar  handicaps,  is  rapidly  reducing  illit- 
eracy to  a  minimum. 

The  action  of  Austria  in  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina in  1908  is  still  denounced  by  the  English  as  an 
outrage  upon  a  helpless  people  and  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin — which  is  highly  amusing  when  we 
think  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Salisbury 
that  the  provinces  were  given  to  Austria  and  that  Aus- 
tria might  have  annexed  them  then  with  the  approval 


of  England,  France  and  Russia.  It  was  Hungarian 
jealously  that  caused  the  Austrian  Government  to  prefer 
to  have  the  milder  and  more  ambiguous  word  "occupa- 
tion" inserted  in  the  treaty. 

The  (juestion  of  the  disposition  of  the  Serbs  should 
of  course  be  determined,  not  by  legal  terminology,  still 
less  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  involved.  The  case  is  somewhat  very  similar  to 
that  of  Germany's  annexed  provinces.  The  Germans  con- 
tend that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  prospered  under 
their  administration.  The  French  contend  that  the  peo- 
ple do  not  like  their  administration  but  want  to  join 
France.  The  Austrians  contend  that  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina have  prospered  under  their  administration.  The 
Serbs  contend  that  the  people  do  not  like  their  admin- 
istration but  want  to  join  Servia.  Both  sides  may  prove 
their  point  without  settling  the  question,  for  the  argu- 
ments do  not  meet. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  RESURRECTION 

THE  papers  are  giving  us  a  wonderful  story — and 
it  is  wonderful — that  of  the  woman  in  a  hospital 
in  Los  Angeles  who  was  undergoing  under  an  anesthetic 
a  major  operation  on  the  viscera.  She  quite  collapsed. 
She  ceased  to  breathe;  her  heart  ceased  to  beat;  she  was 
dead.  No  question  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  attending 
physicians.  They  tried  to  induce  breathing,  but  in  vain. 
Then  the  surgeon  reached  his  hand  up  thru  the  opened 
cavity  until  he  had  found  the  heart,  and  held  it  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  pressing  it  rhythmically  to 
imitate  its  regular  beating.  After  a  little  while  it  began 
to  beat  feebly  of  itself,  and  the  lungs  began  to  breathe, 
and  they  gave  oxygen,  and  the  woman  is  now  likely  to 
recover. 

It  was  a  wonderful  case,  proving  the  possibility  of 
what  had  been  previously  conjectured;  but  that  is  not 
the  full  point  of  the  story  as  sent  to  the  press.  She  was 
quite  dead,  we  are  told,  but  how  about  her  soul?  Where 
was  it  meanwhile?  And  the  implication  is,  was  there 
any  soul  apart  from  the  body? 

"Where  was  the  soul?"  We  can  know  little  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  soul  to  place  and  space.  If  it  has  location 
we  do  not  know  where  it  is,  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body,  nor  how  long  it  may  linger  out  of  the  body  after 
death.  Nor  do  we  know  how  long  the  body  may  have 
life  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  Let  us  tell  an- 
other true  story  which  we  happen  to  know,  but  is  not 
told  in  the  medical  journals;  we  could  give  the  name  if 
required. 

A  very  intelligent  woman  had  given  birth  to  a  child 
and  her  life  seemed  to  ebb  and  fail.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  died  and  she  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  her 
soul  peacefully  escaping  from  her  body,  ready  to  pass 
out  of  the  room.  Then  she  thought  of  the  child  and  the 
burden  it  would  be  to  the  father  to  rear  it;  and  un- 
willingly, and  with  effort  and  pain,  she  forced  her  soul 
to  return  to  the  body.  We  do  not  assert  that  this  was 
.more  than  a  sick  fancy,  but  the  experience  was  real  to 
her  and  it  suggests  what  may  be  real. 

And  read  the  Parsee  Scriptures.  They  will  tell  you  just 
how  many  days  the  soul  lingers  about  the  body,  and 
how  to  facilitate  its  easy  escape.  So  all  peoples  have  be- 
lieved that  the  soul  is  something  different  from  the  body, 
not  an  issue  of  the  imagination  nor  a  tissue  of  the  brain. 


The  Death  Struggle 
in  Flanders 


In  this  little 
corner  of  Eu- 
rope, neglected 
by  the  tourist,  among  the  sand  dunes 
and  canals,  where  sleepy  villages 
bear  names  famous  in  song  and 
story  of  the  days  when  Flanders  was 
among  the  foremost  in  wealth,  in- 
dustries and  art,  there  have  been 
gathered  warriors  from  a  wider 
range  than  made  up  Xerxes'  army. 
Here  are  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  from 
India  and  beyond,  under  their  tribal 
chiefs  and  maintaining  in  this 
strange  land  their  dietary  and  reli- 
gious customs ;  here  are  negroes 
from  the  Belgian  Kongo  and  the 
French  Gold  Coast,  and  Turcos  of 
Mohammed's  faith  from  Algeria. 
The  antipodes  have  sent  the  sons  of 
colonists  and  exiles  to  fight  under 
the  Union  Jack,  and  in  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  are  adventurers  and 
outcasts  from  every  country.  These 
millions  of  men,  as  diverse  in  their 
ideals  and  antagonistic  in  their  per- 
sonal interests  as  human  beings  can 
be,  are  enduring  incredible  hard- 
ships and  daily  risking  their  lives  at 
the  will  of  their  commanders  in  a 
quarrel  whose  real  purpose  nobody  is 
able  exactly  to  define.  ~ 

The  pettiness  of  the  tangible  re- 
.sults  obtained  from  day  to  day  by 
these  unprecedented  exertions  is  best 
-shown  by  the  official  bulletins.  On 
December  5  the  French  Government 
made  the  following  announcement: 

To  the  north  of  the  Lys  we  have  real- 
ized appreciable  progress.  Our  infantry 
attacking  at  dawn  took  with  a  single 
charge  two  lines  of  trenches.  The  gain 
was  500  meters. 

A  portion  of  the  hamlet  of  Weiden- 
dreft,  one  kilometer  northwest  of 
Langemarck,  remains  in  our  hands.  Be- 
fore Poesele,  halfway  between  Dixmude 
and  Ypres,  we  have  taken  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  canal  a  roadhouse  over 
which  there  has  been  sharp  fighting  for 
a  month.  The  enemy  has  tried  without 
success  by  a  violent  attack  of  heavy 
artillery  to  force  us  to  evacuate  the 
ground  we  have  won. 

These  are  the  victories  of  one  day 
in  thi.s  field;  the  gain  of  400  yards, 
the  holding  of  part  of  a  hamlet,  the 
capture  of  a  ferryman's  house.  And 
the  GerrnanH  had  still  less  to  boast. 

From  the  rest  of  the  line  of  battle 
in  the  Went  there  is  not  much  more 
to  report  for  the  week.  The  effort  of 
the  Germans  to  push  forward  north 
of  Arrai^  resulted  in  nothing  more 
than  the  capture  of  the  villagf;  and 
chateau  of  Vermeiles,  which  they 
have  had  .since  to  abandon.  In  Alsace 
the  French  claim  to  have  made  con- 
siderable advances. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  SO — Germans  break  thru 
Russian  ring  at  Lodz.  Deadlock  in 
Flanders  coutinues. 

December  1 — Russians  come  within 
eight  miles  of  Cracow.  Hard  fight- 
ing in  Argoune  forest. 

December  2 — Austrians  take  Bel- 
grade. German  troops  advancing 
from    Sieradz   toward  Lodz. 

December  3 — King  George  visits  seat 
of  war  and  meets  King  Albert  in 
Flanders.  Boer  General  De  Wet  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Johannesburg. 

December  4 — French  invading  Lor- 
raine near  Metz  and  Alsace  near 
Altkirch.  Gei'mans  lose  Vermeiles. 

December  5 — -Italian  Parliament  ap- 
proves Government's  policy  of  armed 
neutrality.  Russians  claim  gains  in 
Armenia    and    Persia. 

December  6 — Germans  take  Lodz. 
Turks  claim  gains  in  Transcaucasia. 


After  three  weeks  of 
'^J'^^T^f^^     confused  and  conflict- 
in  Poland         .^g  reports,  in  which 

both  Petrograd  and  Berlin  claimed 
the  victory  and  agreed  on  nothing 
except  that  the  fighting  was  of  the 
most  terrific  character,  we  can  at 
last  get  some  idea  of  the  situation  in 
Poland,  altho  it  is  impossible  yet  to 
say  which  has  the  advantage  or  ex- 
actly what  has  occurred.  Unlike  Bel- 
gium and  France,  where  the  lines 
are  parallel  and  almost  stationary, 
the  movements  in  Poland  have  been 
rapid,  and  the  troops  so  entangled 
that  each  side  might  well  assert  that 
it  had  outflanked  the  other  and 
attacked  it  in  the  rear.  The  armies 
were  in  fact  hooked  together  about 
Lodz  and  there  is  doubtless  some 
truth  in  the  claim  of  both  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Germans  that  they  had 
cut  off  and  captured  large  bodies  of 
the  enemy.  The  aeroplane  and  infor- 
mation service  evidently  does  not 
work  so  well  in  Poland  as  in  the 
west,  where  surprizes  and  ambus- 
cades on  a  large  scale  are  impossible. 
Consequently  both  sides  blundered 
and  got  into  untenable  positions,  but 
the  other  party  was  not  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  situation. 

The  statement  issued  a  week  ago 
from  Petrograd  that  the  army  of 
General  von  Hindonburg  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap  proved  to  be  prema- 
ture and  fallacious,  but  it  might 
have  been  true  if  General  Rcnnen- 
kampf  had  not  been  two  days  late  in 
bringing  up  his  force  at  Plock  to 
ffjmpjete  the  Russian  ring  of  steel 
which  was  being  drawn  around  the 
German  army.  Because  of  this  fail- 
ure r;r!neral  Rfinnenkampf  has  been 
superseded.     fJeneral    R('nnenkamT)f, 


who  is  now  sixty-four  years  old,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  command  of 
the '  Fifth  Siberian  Corps  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  and  was  given 
a  golden  saber  by  the  Czar.  But  his 
disastrous  defeat  in  East  Prussia  by 
General  von  Hindenburg  on  August 
23,  when  70,000  Russians  were  taken 
prisoner,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
military  reputation,  and  now  that 
he  has  twice  allowed  the  Germans 
to  escape  his  clutches  his  career  is 
over. 


The  Battle 
of  Lodz 


Probably    the    hardest 
fighting  of  the  war  has 


taken  place  within  the 
last  month  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodz 
and  Lowicz,  where  the  Germans  are 
for  the  second  time  trying  to  force 
their  way  to  Warsaw.  The  reports 
from  Berlin  have  been  brief  and 
noncommittal.  Those  from  Petro- 
grad have  been  long  and  told  of  a 
continuous  series  of  Russian  suc- 
cesses, but  since  the  scenes  of  these 
victories  ai^e  continually  nearer  to 
the  Polish  capital,  we  may  assume 
that  on  the  whole  the  Germans  have 
gained  ground. 

The  second  invasion  of  Poland  be- 
gan about  November  6  by  a  simul- 
taneous advance  from  north,  west 
and  southwest  on  lines  centering  on 
Warsaw.  The  army  of  General  von 
Hindenburg,  with  its  left  on  the 
Vistula,  and  General  von  Mack- 
ensen,  with  its  right  on  the  Warta 
River,  made  the  greatest  advance 
toward  the  common  goal.  By  the 
18th  the  Germans  had  pierced  the 
center  of  the  Russian  line  between 
Lodz  and  Lowicz,  even  got  some 
fifteen  miles  beyond  Lodz  to  the 
southeast.  This  latter  detachment, 
being  then  inside  the  Russian  front, 
was  completely  surrounded  and  the 
Russians  thought  they  had  it  fast, 
but  the  Germans  fought  their  way 
thru  the  Russian  lines  to  the  north 
and  joined  their  comrades  on  the 
other  side  of  Lodz.  According  to 
Petrograd  accounts  this  was  the 
bloodiest  action  of  the  war.  In  the 
thirty-six-hour  fight  the  Germans 
lost  nine-tenths  of  their  officers,  and 
many  regiments  had  less  than  a 
hundred  men  left. 

At  the  sfime  time  General  von 
Ilindenburg's  army  was  attacked  in 
the  rear  and  left  flank  by  a  Russian 
force  on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula, 
near  Plock.  By  gaining  command  of 
the  river  at  this  point  the  Russians 
were  able  to  capture  the  steamboats 
which  were  carrying  supi)lies  up 
the  Vistula  to  the  German  armies. 
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While  the  KusisiiHnii  fruni  Ludz 
were  trying  to  outrank  the  (Jerniun 
right,  they  were  threatened  uti  the 
other  aide  by  a  German  force  which 
Croat  the  Warta  at  Sieradz  on  No- 
vember 29.  This  force  had  been 
brought  by  rail  from  Kalisz  to  Sie- 
radz, where  there  are  two  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  for  trains  and  one 
for  wagons.  The  Russians  occupying 
the  hills  and  woods  between  Sieradz 
and  Lodz  endeavored  to  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans  from  this 
direction,  but  apparently  without 
success.  On  the  night  of  December  4 
a  German  column  about  ten  miles 
southwest  of  Lodz  was  attacked  and 


dispersed  by  Russian  armored  auto- 
mobiles carrying  machine  guns. 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Sie- 
radz another  German  army  has  crost 
the  Warta  from  Wielun,  and  still 
further  south  an  army  under  Gen- 
eral Uotzendurf  is  advancing  from 
("zenstochowa  along  the  railroad  to 
I'etrikau. 

Lodz  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  December  6,  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  several  days.  This  is  a 
thriving  manufacturing  city  of 
about  500,000  inhabitants,  half  of 
them  Poles  and  the  rest  Germans 
and  Jews  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 
It  is  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw, 


•  Oppein 


*^*.. 


-^-DIRECTION  OF       ] 
GERMAN  ATTACK     ." 


' — —       ^  ^  /  •  Jaroslav 

<j    A    1^    ^     ^     ^  Przemysl* 


THE  ADVANCE  ON   LODZ 

The  second  German  invasion  of  Poland  was  made  from  six  points.  One  army  moved  south  from 
Mlawa.  A  second  marched  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  from  Thorn  to  Lowicz.  A  third  went 
from  Posen  to  Lodz.  A  fourth  from  Kalicz  crossed  the  Warta  at  Sieradz.  A  fifth  advanced  from 
Wielun  toward  Petrikau  and  the  sixth  from  Czenstochowa  with  the  same  objective.  The  arrows 
show  the  movements  of  the  German  troops.  The  shaded  area  represents  the  territory  held  by  the 
Russians  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December 


.  .         The  Russians  continue 
The  Gahcian     ^.^^j^.    ^^^.^^l^y    progress 

Campaign  vvestward  between  the 
Vistula  River  and  the  Garpathian 
Mountains.  Petrograd  boasts  that 
the  Russian  army  making  this  ad- 
vance has  had  forty-five  lights  in 
forty-five  days  and  taken  50,000 
prisoners.  Most  of  the  towns  men- 
tioned in  their  march  on  Gracow 
have  no  meaning  to  us,  but  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  Russians 
had  reached  Weliczka  we  remem- 
bered the  pictures  in  the  old  geog- 
raphy of  the  chapels  and  statues  and 
underground  life  of  the  deep  salt 
mines  here.  This  means  that  the 
Russians  are  only  eight  miles  from 
Cracow  and  within  gunshot  of  its 
outer  fortifications,  and  the  attack 
upon  them  may  have  already  be- 
gun. 

The  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary 
thru  the  Carpathian  Mountains  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
movement  in  the  winter  time,  for  the 
passes  are  high  and  difficult  at  best, 
but  the  political  effect  is  consider- 
able, for  the  Hungarians  complain 
that  their  troops  have  been  sacrificed 
ruthlessly  in  Poland  and  Galicia,  and 
now  their  own  land  is  left  unde- 
fended. The  Hurigarian  Premier. 
Count  Tisza,  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
the  Kaiser  at  Berlin  and  informed 
him  frankly  that  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  the  continued  loyalty 
of  the  Hungarians  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  his  Cabinet  would 
resign  unless  something  adequate 
was  done  for  the  protection  of  his 
country. 

Tu    TT  11    f      ^"     December    2     the 

B  1      i  ^^^y  of  Belgrade,  which 

Belgrade         ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^ 

attack  in  the  Great  War,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  There  are 
two  curious  things  about  this;  the 
first  is  why  the  city  held  out  so  long, 
and  the  second  is  why  it  should  be 
taken  now. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Servians,  previ- 
ously weakened  by  ten  months  of 
exceptionally  bloody  warfare,  could 
hope  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
fresh  foe  of  more  than  ten  times 
their  number.  Nor  was  it  anticipated 
that  Belgrade,  tho  famous  as  a  for- 
tress for  a  thousand  years,  would 
stand  a  siege  more  than  ten  times  as 
long  as  Antwerp.  The  Servians 
themselves  evidently  despaired  of 
holding  their  capital,  so  the  govern- 
ment was  removed  promptly  to  Nish. 
a  town  of  25,000  population,  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior and  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
Bulgarian  border. 

The  capital  of  Servia  cx'cupies  a 
promontory     jutting     into     .Austnv 
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Hungarian  territory  at  the  junction 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Save  rivers. 
The  Austrians  therefore  did  not 
even  have  to  shift  their  guns  from 
their  own  forts  to  shell  the  city,  and 
it  was  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the 
fire  of  their  river  monitors.  A  large 
part  of  the  90,000  inhabitants  fled 
from  the  city,  but  the  garrison  main- 
tained a  stout  resistance  to  the  last 
against  both  bombardment  and 
assault. 

More  than  this,  the  Serbs  inflicted 
a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Austrian 
army  which  crost  the  Drina  River 
from  the  west  and  then  turned  tables 
by  invading  Bosnia  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  Austrians  were  straining  every 
nerve  in  the  vain  attempt  to  check 
the  onward  movement  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Galicia.  When  the  Germans 
relieved  the  pressure  in  this  direc- 
tion by  their  counter  invasion  of 
Poland,  the  Austrians  were  free  to 
turn  their  attention  to  their  south- 
ern foe  and  in  a  short  time  the  Serbs 
and  Montenegrins  were  driven  out 
of  Bosnia.  Then  the  Austrians  again 
crost  the  Drina,  this  time  with 
greater  success.  A  victory  at  Valievo, 
on  the  Kalubara  River,  forty  miles 
south  of  Belgrade,  enabled  them  to 
approach  that  city  from  the  rear, 
and  its  western  fortifications  were 
carried  by  a  bayonet  charge.  Most  of 
the  Servian  troops  had  been  previ- 
ously withdrawn.  General  von  Frank 
was  enabled  to  telegraph  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Belgrade  to  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  on  the  sixty-sixth 
anniversary  of  his  reign,  and  the 
victorious  commander  was  rewarded 
by  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Leopold 
Order. 

According  to  Vienna  reports,  19,- 
000  Servian  prisoners  have  been 
taken  since  the  Austrians  began  the 
present  offensive  movement,  and  the 
Servian  army,  which  numbered 
about  .300,000  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  has  been  reduced  by  fully 
a  third.  On  the  other  hand,  Nish 
claims  that  the  Servian  army  has 
been  reinforced  by  40,000  new  young 
recruits  of  eighteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age. 
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WHAT   IT    MEANS   TO    YPRES 


Balkan  Situation 
Critical 


It  may  well  be 
wondered  why  the 
Austrians  should 
be  pushing  forward  the  invasion  of 
Servia  with  such  energy  just  now, 
when  they  are  being  harder  prest 
than  ever  by  the  Russians  in  Galicia. 
The  country  from  which  the  Aus- 
trians were  ignorniniously  driven  in 
August  they  are  now  attempting  to 
regain  whfrn  the  snow  lies  six  feet 
deep  in  the  valleys.  The  Serbs  are 
capable   of   maintaining   a  guerrilla 


warfare  in  their  mountain  home  for 
years;  in  fact,  those  of  Montenegro 
were  never  really  conquered  by  the 
Turks.  There  is  no  glory  to  be  gained 
by  the  conquest  of  Servia.  Why  then 
should  the  Austrians  undertake  it  at 
a  time  when  their  own  capital  is 
threatened  ? 

The  reason  must  be  political 
rather  than  military,  and  exactly 
what  it  is  must  be  left  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  events.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Allies  were  pre- 
paring for  an  attack  on  Austria- 
Hungary  from  the  Servian  side.  It  is 
rumored  that  troops  have  been  land- 
ed under  the  protection  of  French 
and  British  warships  at  Antivari, 
the  sole  seaport  of  Montenegro. 
These  could  be  used  for  an  invasion 
of  Herzegovina  or  an  attack  on  the 
Austrian  port  of  Cattaro,  just  below 
the  Montenegrin  capital  of  Cettinje. 
On  the  other  side  of  Servia,  just 
west  of  the  Bulgarian  border,  Rus- 
sian troops  have  been  landed,  fifteen 
regiments  of  them,  it  is  said,  with 
seventy  barge  loads  of  ammunition 
and  supplies.  If  so,  they  must  have 
either  been  brought  up  the  Danube 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  Russian 
territory  at  it.s  mouth,  or  have  been 
shipped  by  rail  across  Rumania.  In 
either  case  it  means  that  Rumania 
has  relinquished  her  neutrality  and 
practically  taken  sides  with  the 
Allies.  Take  Jonesco,  ex-Premier  of 
Rumania,  has  telegraphed  to  the 
f'onstitutional  Club  of  London  that 
Rumania  would  certainly  join  the 
Allies,  th(!  only  question  being  the 
precise  date  of  intervention.  The 
Itumanian     parliament    meets     next 


week  and  is  expected  to  vote  for  war. 
Rumania  is  anxious  to  share  in  the 
dismemberijient  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire  by  the  annexation  of 
the  adjoining  territory  inhabited 
by  Rumanians,  but  this  would  hard- 
ly be  possible  if  she  remained  in- 
active. 

Bulgaria  still  bears  a  grudge 
against  Servia  for  robbing  her  of  a 
large  part  of  her  conquests  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  and  she  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Servian  extremity  to 
regain  it.  But  this  would  subject  her 
again  to  an  attack  from  Rumania  on 
the  north  and  Greece  on  the  south, 
from  which  she  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  as  severely  as  before.  After 
her  defeat  in  the  second  Balkan  war, 
Bulgaria  turned  toward  her  former 
enemy  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
friendship  if  not  of  alliance  with 
Turkey.  The  terms  are  not  known, 
but  if  it  provides,  as  has  been  sus- 
pected, for  the  transportation  of 
Turkish  troops  across  Bulgarian 
territory,  it  would  account  for  the 
eagerness  of  Austria  to  get  control 
of  Servia.  Once  in  possession  of  the 
railroad,  which  was  built  by  Aus- 
trians, between  Belgrade  and  Nish, 
it  would  be  possible  to  send  ammuni- 
tion to  Constantinople  or  bring 
an  Ottoman  army  to  Vienna,  an  ally 
this  time,  not,  as  in  the  days  of  John 
Sobieski,  a  foe.  The  Allies  are  exert- 
ing all  their  influence  to  reconstruct 
the  Balkan  League  against  Turkey, 
and  Russia  has  sent  Prince  Trou- 
betzkoy  as  Minister  to  Sofia  in  the 
hop(!  of  inducing  Bulgaria  to  remain 
neutral  or  join  the  Allies. 
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erent  nations  in  Europe.  The  growth 
in  ao  great  that  Mr.  Pratt,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  at  Wa.shingtuii,  permits 
publication  of  his  estimate  that 
$500,000,000  will  be  added  to  our 
shipments  if  the  war  continues  for 
one  year.  This  addition  is  to  be 
caused  wholly  by  war  orders.  One  of 
the  Government's  special  commercial 
agents  reports  to  him  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  machine  tools  alone 
have  orders  amounting  to  $10,000,- 
000  or  even  $15,000,000,  one  large 
plant  having  work  enough  in  sight 
for  two  years,  night  and  day.  Gov- 
ernor Walsh  will  ask  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  parts  of  the  labor  laws 
of  the  state,  in  order  that  work  on 
army  contracts  may  not  be  delayed 
by  restrictions  relating  to  overtime 
and  hours. 

Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  who  is  making  sub- 
marines for  Great  Britain  (eight  at 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  near  San 
Francisco,  and  twelve  at  Fore 
River),  was  questioned  by  the  State 
Department,  which  had  the  neutral- 
ity laws  in  mind.  He  then  made  a 
hurried  journey  to  Ottawa,  and  after 
an  interview  with  the  Canadian 
Premier  and  Cabinet,  sailed  for  Lon- 
don. It  is  reported  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  work  may  be  done  in 
Canada,  or  that  the  parts  may  be 
assembled  in  Montreal.  Among  the 
new  orders  are  one  for  50,000  steel 
gasoline  tanks,  to  be  used  in  making 
pontoon    bridges,    and    another    for 


International   News 

FIREWORKS    FOR   TOMMY   ATKINS 

Chinamen    sending   off   a    detachment   of    British   troops    with   the   time-honored    firecracker  ealute 
One  of  the   little   oddities    in   a   war  which   bristles    with    anomalies 


7,000,000  electric  pocket  lamps. 
There  have  been  large  purchases  of 
zinc,  exports  for  the  last  three 
months  having  risen  to  $4,143,381 
from  only  $80,756  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  year.  Certain  con- 
tractors, in  association  with  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  have 
undertaken  to  rebuild  the  bridges 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  France. 
American  steel  will  be  used  in  this 
work. 

Russia  has  ordered  thirty  locomo- 
tives at  the  Baldwin  works.  One  old 
arms  company,  which  has  a  large 
contract  for  rifles,  is  erecting  an  ad- 
dition which  will  cost  $1,000,000. 
Another  will  put  up  four  new  build- 
ings.  An  order  for  20,000,000  cart- 


ridges was  placed  in  Lowell,  where 
men  are  working  on  it  day  and  night. 
Another,  for  rifles  and  revolvers, 
makes  night  work  in  Utica.  One  order 
for  600,000  swords  is  reported.  A 
well  known  New  York  firm  has  just 
made  a  contract  to  supply  25,000 
horses.  It  is  difficult  to  find  ship  room 
for  these  animals.  In  addition  to  or- 
ders mentioned  here  last  week  may 
be  noted  new  ones  for  4,000,000  pairs 
of  woolen  socks;  1,000,000  blankets 
at  $1  each;  2,000,000  pairs  of  woolen 
gloves;  9,500,000  yards  of  khaki; 
250,000  suits  of  woolen  underwear; 
240,000  suits  of  fleece-lined  cotton 
underwear;  $4,000,000  worth  of  auto 
trucks;  woolen  cloth  enough  to  keep 
several  mills  in  Connecticut  busy, 
and  millions  of  horseshoes.  A  New 
Haven  company  has  finished  a  large 
aeroplane  which  is  said  to  be  the  first 
in  filling  an  order  for  200.  Wheat  is 
going  out  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10,- 
000,000  bushels  a  week. 


National 
Defenses 


Paul   Thompson 

SIMPLE    PATRIOT    OR    ARCH-MILITARIST? 
The  Crown   Prince  of  Germany  at  the  front    (with   the  King  of  Saxony,  to  the  left).  He  is  gen- 
erally  regarded    as    the    head    of    the    war   party    in    Prussia.    In    an    interview    recently    given    an 
American   correspondent,   he   calls     the     war    the     most     "stupid,     senseless     and     unnecessary"     of 
modern  times,   and   denies  the  existence  of  a  militaristic   party 


Representative  Gardner,  of 
Massachusetts,  by  public 
addresses  and  otherwise, 
has  obtained  the  support  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  prominent  persons 
for  his  pending  resolution,  which 
calls  for  a  congressional  inquiry  as 
to  the  condition  of  our  national  de- 
fenses. Senator  Lodge  gives  notice 
that  he  will  introduce  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate.  While  congres- 
sional leaders  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Administration  are  inclined 
to  oppose  any  sensational  investiga- 
tion and  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
regular  committees,  they  realize  that 
a  debate  on  the  question  of  arma- 
ments cannot  be  avoided. 

The    statements    of   Mr.    Gardner 
and  others  as  to  the  alleged  inade- 
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ute  seventeen  years  old  which  says 
that  only  American  citizens  shall  be 
employed  upon  public  works.  Be- 
cause of  this  protest  several  hundred 
aliens  have  been  discharged,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  may  be  affect- 
ed is  18,000.  Here,  as  in  the  Arizona 
case,  it  is  asserted  that  the  exclusion 
is  at  variance  with  treaties  and  the 
Constitution.  By  agreement  between 
the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  contractors,  a  civil  suit  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
has  been  begun  by  injunction  pro- 
ceedings, and  there  is  also  to  be  a 
test  by  a  criminal  suit,  in  which  the 
secretary  of  the  Contractors'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  held  for  trial.  Mean- 
while the  construction  of  the  sub- 
ways of  which  the  city  is  in  great 
need  is  severely  checked. 


Paul   Thompson 


CHARGING  ACROSS   A    FORD 


Japanese  in  their  campaign   against  Tsing-tau.  A  picture  just  received  showing  a  spirited  attack 

shortly  before  the  fall   of  the  fortress 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


quacy  of  the  defenses  and  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  have  been  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral addresses  and  public  meetings, 
and  have  drawn  from  Secretary 
Daniels  a  statement  which  is  a  de- 
fense of  the  navy  and  a  reply  to  some 
of  Mr.  Gardner's  assertions.  At  a 
meeting  of  prominent  men  in  New 
York  a  committee  of  fifty  was  ap- 
pointed and  an  organization,  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Security 
League,  was  formed,  which  will  sup- 
port the  Gardner  resolution  and  seek 
to  promote  an  understanding  of  the 
condition  to  which  it  relates. 

At  the  recent  election 
Tau"'*'"*  in  Arizona  there  was 
°  *"'  a  popular  majority  for 
a  law  proposed  by  the  labor  unions, 
providing  that  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  employees  of  any  firm  or  corpo- 
ration in  the  state  must  be  natives 
or  naturalized  citizens.  Many  for- 
eigners are  employed  in  the  mines 
and  on  the  ranches  and  railroads. 
The  law  is  not  yet  in  force,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  Legislature,  fol- 
lowing the  popular  majority,  will  en- 
act it  in  January.  Protests  against 
it  have  been  made  at  Washington  by 
the  Briti.nh,  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Italian  amba-ssadors,  who  assert  that 
it  is  at  variance  with  commercial 
treaties  and  our  r/wn  national  Con- 
utitution. 

Protest  may  also  be  made  i>y 
.Japan.  There  are  .Japanese  laborers 
in  Ari/y>na,  and  they  are  not  regard- 
ed a.H  eligible  for  naturalization.  If 
.Japan  should  complain,  the  contro- 
v(i^f^y  would  closely  resemble  the  one, 
still  pending,  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  .Japan  concerning  the  alien 
land  lawH  of  C^alifornia.  Many  Mexi- 


cans are  affected,  but  a  protest  from 
Mexico  is  not  expected.  It  is  said 
that,  because  of  the  law,  or  of  the 
popular  approval  of  the  bill,  several 
hundred  mine  employees  have  been 
dismissed.  The  old  question  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  national 
Government  with  respect  to  the 
legislative  acts  of  states  is  thus 
raised  again.  The  protests  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

There  is  a  similar  controversy  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  officers 
of  a  labor  union  have  objected  to  the 
employment  of  aliens  by  contractors 
who  are  making  excavations  for  the 
new  subways.  They  point  to  a  stat- 


After  Zapata  took 
possession  of  the 
Mexican  capital,  some 
thought  that  he  was  not  in  agree- 
ment with  Villa,  who  was  not  far 
from  the  city.  But  they  were  work- 
ing in  harmony,  and  in  due  time 
Villa  entered  the  city,  escorting  Gu- 
tierrez, the  convention's  Provisional 
President,  \vho  went  to  the  palace: 
Neither  Zapata  nor  Villa  remained 
in  the  capital,  altho  they  were  repre- 
sented there  by  parts  of  their 
armies.  It  appears  that  while  Car- 
ranza  was  there,  his  men  were  guilty 
of  much  looting.  Zapata  restored 
order.  The  Brazilian  Minister,  in  a 
report  to  our  Government,  very 
warmly  commends  this  bandit  gen- 
eral. 

Zapata  put  thieves  to  death,  pro- 
tected foreigners  and  their  prop- 
erty, made  no  political  arrests,  sup- 
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ported  the  banka  in  their  efforts  to 
do  business,  treated  the  diplomats 
with  due  consideration,  and  made  no 
forced  loans.  He  collected  one 
month's  taxes,  and  with  a  part  of  the 
money  repaid  a  loan  voluntarily 
made  to  him  by  a  bank.  His  soldiers, 
poorly  clad  and  barefooted,  gave  no 
ground  for  complaint,  except  when, 
unfortunately,  they  killed  eleven  of 
the  city's  firemen.  Alarmed  by  the 
clatter  of  a  passing  engine  and  by 
the  shouts  of  those  who  accompanied 
it  on  their  way  to  a  fire,  they  at- 
tacked the  fire  company,  believing 
that  they  were  menaced  by  artillery 
and  a  revolutionist  uprising.  Villa 
narrowly  escaped  death  on  the  train 
which  carried  him  to  the  city.  There 
was  a  railway  collision  and  thirty- 
two  passengers  were  killed. 

Published  reports  said  that  Villa 
and  Zapata  quarreled,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  former,  but  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Brazilian  Minister 
and  of  the  two  special  representa- 
tives of  our  State  Department  said 
nothing  about  any  dispute.  The  two 
men  were  in  conference  about  a  new 
government.  The  twenty  days'  term 
of  Gutierrez  had  expired.  Zapata 
proposed  that  his  successor,  for  a 
short  term,  should  be  Emilio  Vas- 
quez  Gomez,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
been  his  favorite  candidate,  mainly 
because  Gomez  heartily  supported 
his  plan  for  a  distribution  of  the 
great  landed  estates.  Villa  preferred 
Dr.  Miguel  Silva  or  General  Angeles. 
He  was  unwilling,  it  was  said,  to  be 
Minister  of  War,  because  he  desired 
to  remain  in  the  field.  He  was  to 
attack  Carranza's  forces  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Vera  Cruz.  But  the  first  attack 
there  was  made  by  a  part  of  Zapata's 
army,  and  it  was  a  failure. 

Carranza  visited  several  places  not 
far  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  asserted 
that  his  forces  would  easily  over- 
come both  Villa  and  Zapata,  who,  he 
predicted,  could  not  work  together. 
General  Obregon,  his  leading  mili- 
tary representative,  sent  to  Wash- 
ington and  caused  to  be  published  a 
statement  in  which  he  accused  Villa 
of  attempting  to  assassinate  Madero, 
of  assassinating  William  S.  Benton, 
and  of  killing  Colonel  Manzanero  be- 
cause the  latter  would  not  assist  him 
in  the  recent  convention.  Villa,  he 
added,  had  tried  to  bribe  him 
(Obregon)  and  then  had  attempted 
to  kill  him,  had  stolen  $2,000,000 
from  the  national  treasury,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  long  list  of  crimes. 


New  Movements 
in  the  North 


When  Villa  led  his 
main  army  south- 
ward, to  drive 
Carranza  from  the  capital,  he  left 
only  a  few  small  garrisons  in  the 
north.  The  beginning  of  a  new  revo- 


liain 

THE    NEW    WARDEN    AT   SING    SING 

Thomas    Mott    Osborne,    whose    appointment    to 

lake    chaitje     of     New     York's     notorious    prison 

marks   a   new   advance  in   penology 

lutionary  movement  is  now  seen 
there.  A  few  weeks  ago  General  Ynez 
Salazar  escaped  from  a  jail  in  New 
Mexico,  where  he  was  awaiting  trial 
for  perjury.  At  first  a  follower  of 
Madero,  Salazar  turned  against  him 
and  became  a  guerrilla.  Huerta  made 
him  a  general.  At  the  capture  of 
Ojinaga  he  escaped  and  crost  the 
border.  He  was  arrested,  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  filibustering 
expeditions  and  the  smuggling  of 
arms.  Now,  with  Emilio  Campa,  an- 
other Huerta  general,  he  has  set  out 
to  conquer  the  state  of  Chihuahua. 
Thousands  who  served  in  the  Federal 
army  have  joined  him,  it  is  said.  In 
a  proclamtion  he  denounces  Villa, 
Carranza  and  the  Aguascalientes 
convention.  It  is  reported  that  Pas- 
cual  Orozco  is  buying  arms  for  him 
in  cities  north  of  the  boundary,  and 
that  he  has  ample  financial  sup- 
port. 

At  the  same  time  General  Herrera 
is  recruiting  an  army  to  be  used 
against  Villa,  and  2500  Carranza 
soldiers,  under  General  Iturbe,  have 
invaded  Sonora.  After  two  days' 
fighting  they  captured  Guaymas, 
with  its  customs  receipts,  and  then 
set  out  to  take  Hermosillo.  There  are 
indications  that  Villa  and  Gutierrez 
may  lose  the  north.  The  Carranza 
garrison  at  Tampico  has  been  rein- 
forced and  now  exceeds  10,000  men. 
There  are  conflicting  reports  about 
the   attitude   of    General    Caballero, 


Governor  of  the  state.  Felix  Diaz  has 
been  buying  arms  in  New  Orleans. 
He  says  he  can  have  the  support  of 
;{(),000  men.  Great  Britain  has  asked 
our  Government  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  British  citizens  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry at  Tampico  and  in  mines  else- 
where, and  has  complained  that  Car- 
ranza, at  Vera  Cruz,  seizes  cotton 
consigned  to  British  mills. 

(General  Maytorena  has  continued 
ills  attack  upon  the  Carranza  gar- 
rison at  Naco,  altho  his  Indians  have 
left  him  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather.  A  shell  burst  near  the  cus- 
tom house  on  the  American  side,  last 
week,  a  teamster  was  killed  in  front 
of  the  American  post  office,  and  an 
American  cavalryman  was  shot  in 
the  thigh.  Thus  far,  five  persons 
have  been  killed  and  forty-two 
wounded  in  the  American  city.  The 
people  of  Arizona  have  sent  protests 
to  their  Governor  and  to  Washing- 
ton. The  repeated  warnings  of  our 
military  commanders  at  Naco  to  the 
belligerents  have  been  ignored. 

The    appointment, 

Hayti  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Govern- 

Santo  Dommgo      ^^^^  -^  ^^^^.    ^^  ^ 

commission  to  seek  recognition  at 
Washington  and  assistance  in  pro- 
curing a  loan,  has  been  delayed,  but 
it  is  expected  that  a  proposition 
made  by  our  Minister,  Mr.  Bailly- 
Blanchard,  will  eventually  be  accept- 
ed. Hayti  is  sorely  in  need  of  money. 
In  the  past  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  Germany  and  France  for 
financial  aid,  but  at  present  they  can 
do  nothing  for  her.  She  has  no  credit 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  is  under- 
stood that  our  Government's  propo- 
sition involves  such  a  fiscal  protec- 
torate as  has  existed  for  several 
years  in  Santo  Domingo.  President 
Wilson  desires  to  end  the  revolutions 
which  have  paralyzed  Hayti's  indus- 
tries and  emptied  the  country's 
treasury.  An  agreement  providing- 
for  supervision  of  Hayti's  customs 
revenue  by  United  States  officers 
would  insure  recognition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  by  President 
Theodore,  the  successful  revolution- 
ist, and  gain  for  that  Government 
the  loan  which  it  needs. 

A  fiscal  protectorate  has  not  ended 
revolutions  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  it 
promoted  a  kind  of  peaceful  inter- 
vention which  caused  suspension  of 
hostilities  and  led  to  an  honest  elec- 
tion. General  Juan  Isidro  Jiminez. 
who  had  a  popular  majority,  also 
gained,  unexpectedly,  a  majority  in 
the  electoral  college,  and  has  been 
proclaimed  President.  The  necessary 
action  of  Congress  was  delayed  be- 
cause the  Opposition,  having  a 
majority,  would  not  permit  sessions 
to  be  held. 


HOW  PRUSSIANISM  WARPS  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  WIFE  OF  A  TITLED  GERMAN 


This  article  follows  one  by  the 
same  author  in  The  Independent  of 
November  16,  191  A,  on  "Militarism 
in  German  Social  Life,"  and  is  a 
second  section  of  the  indictment  she 
brings  against  the  military  regime 
vnth  which  she  became  thoroly  ac- 
quainted in  her  thirty  years'  life  in 
Germany. — The  Editor. 

CONSCRIPTION  has  been 
glibly  advocated  at  times  in 
England  and  even  in  the 
United  States;  let  us  see  what  it 
means  in  private  life  and  trace  some 
of  its  influence  upon  the  everyday 
habits  of  a  people. 

In  Germany,  compulsory  army 
service  means  a  period  of  time  spent 
in  abject  subordination  to  a  new 
series  of  commands,  on  top  of  four- 
teen years  of  life  past  in  subordina- 
tion to  parents,  the  pastor  and  the 
schoolmaster.  Thus  army  service 
catches  a  man  and  puts  him  in  a  yoke 
again  just  in  the  years  when  a  reac- 
tion might  lead  him  away  from  re- 
straint and  toward  liberty.  Universal 
service  means,  furthermore,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  vast  multitude  of  men 
to  the  few;  to  commands  which  it  is 
not  permissible  even  to  question;  to 
the  instinct  of  obedience  to  inex- 
orable authority,  together  with  the 
concomitant  idea  that  strict  punish- 
ment does  and  should  follow  dis- 
obedience. 

Obedience  is  made  to  appear  re- 
spectable ;  disobedience,  reprehen- 
sible. 

Taken  together  with  the  old  in- 
fluences that  still  flow  from  the 
Prussian  spirit  of  absolutism,  this 
training  explains  how  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  Germans  are  so  habituated 
to  what  may  be  described  as  alertness 
to  infractions  of  every  kind  of  pre- 
scribed regulation.  Enter  an  empty 
doorway  marked  "Exit"  or  stroll 
over  a  bridge  on  the  left  hand  path- 
way, and  all  the  natives  will  stare  at 
you  or  take  pains  to  jostle  you,  so 
alive  and  resentful  is  every  one  to 
the  fact  that  you  are  overlooking  a 
rule.  Leave  a  door  open  inside  a  rail- 
way coach,  and  the  chance  is  that  an 
indignant  witness  will  tell  you  the 
regulations  prohibit  doors  being  left 
ajar,  or  he  will  report  you  to  the 
conductor.  Their  zeal  for  obeying, 
and  for  seeing  that  everybody  else 
obeys,  would  be  phenomenal,  I  think, 
were  it  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  of  the  military  discipline  the 
whole  population  undergoes  or  is  in- 
fected by,  after  having  been  suV^ject- 
ed  to  a  previoufl  course  of  discipline 
in  the  home,  the  school,  the  church 
and  by  the  all  pervading  police.  It  is 
notable  that  this  e.npecial  kind  of  zeal 


does  not  manifest  itself  in  other 
countries  subject  to  conscription. 

Social  Democrats  alone,  in  Ger- 
many, ever  seem  to  think  of  criti- 
cizing or  questioning  the  necessity, 
the  sense  or  nonsense  of  the  restric- 
tions that  encircle  the  people,  or  who 
ever  resist  them. 

The  habit  of  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence, drilled  into  Germans  during 
years  of  active  service,  renewed  at 
intervals  upon  the  maneuver  fields, 
and  witnessed  all  about  them,  causes 
the  abstract  constitution  —  formu- 
lated in  forgotten,  liberty-aspiring 
days — to  be  left  quite  out  of  mind. 
The  sense  of  individual  free  action, 
indeed,  would  become  atrophied 
among  Germans  under  the  present 
reign  of  Prussian  militarism  were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  these  Social 
Democrats,  whom  the  Kaiser,  as  we 
know,  is  wont  to  call  "the  subversive 
element  in  the  state."  And  as  the 
event  of  war  has  proved,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Democrats  are  still 
intellectual  principles  that  go  under 
before  the  onset  of  temperamental 
forces.  In  other  words,  militarism 
has  prepared  its  abode  in  the  sub- 
consciousness, the  intimate  habits  of 
the  race,  by  means  of  teaching  and 
drill,  from  helpless  childhood  up,  so 
that  all  opinions  adopted  in  maturer 
years  are  as  light  as  chaff  when  sub- 
jected to  the  impetus  of  emotional 
storms. 

TALE-BEARING  being  compul- 
sory in  school  and  barracks,  the 
reporting  of  infractions  of  regula- 
tions appears  quite  as  character- 
istic of  Germans  as  their  phenom- 
enal tolerance  of  prohibitions  and 
their  meek  obedience  to  rules.  The 
two,  indeed,  are  complementary 
traits.  It  is  the  certainty  of  be- 
ing reported  that  helps  so  much 
to  stiffen  the  honesty  of  officials. 
Civil  authorities,  infected  by  the 
all-prevailing  military  system,  of 
which  they  themselves  have  once 
been  members,  punish  inexorably 
every  infraction  of  a  rule  and  every 
breach  of  trust  by  a  subordinate.  A 
policeman  of  a  provincial  town  where 
I  was  visiting  accepted  an  apology 
and  two  marks  from  a  country  gen- 
tleman for  not  reporting  an  involun- 
tary infraction  of  a  petty  ordinance, 
and  three  days  later  was  expelled 
from  the  service.  A  group  of  peas- 
ants, whose  land  the  baron  had  hunt- 
ed over,  witnessed  the  scene  and  had 
reported  both  the  officer  and  their 
noble  neighbor. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hun- 
dred, however,  it  is  the  police  who 
act  against  individuals,  flountless 
prohibitions  arm  them  with  the  pow- 


ers of  corporals  over  recruits.  "Soft 
gloves"  are  enjoined  in  respect  of 
foreigners;  yet  Ijy  mistake,  or  from 
excess  of  zeal,  it  happens  that  for- 
eigners, too,  become  acquainted  occa- 
sionally with  German  minor  mili- 
tarism, as  manifested  in  the  marti- 
net spirit  of  the  Polizei. 

An  American  lady  washed  a  lace 
handkerchief,  and  had  no  sooner  laid 
it  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  balcony 
of  her  room,  in  the  third  story  of 
Pension  Goeremann,  in  Dresden, 
when  a  loud  knock  at  her  door  pre- 
ceded the  advent  of  a  policeman. 
Pointing  to  the  bit  of  lace,  he  de- 
manded three  marks  as  a  fine,  expos- 
ing washing  on  the  street  front  be- 
ing prohibited  under  penalty  of  a 
fine.  I  was  fined  a  like  sum  for  plac- 
ing a  flower  pot  on  the  outside  ledge 
of  a  window,  in  order  that  the  maid 
might  clean  the  inside  sill  better.  An 
American  boy  let  off  a  toy  pistol  in 
the  Hotel  Europaische  Hof,  was 
heard,  reported  and  fined.  The  arrest 
of  an  Englishman  for  throwing  a 
cigaret  paper  upon  the  pavement,  in 
Prager  street,  became  almost  an  in- 
ternational! scandal,  for  the  doughty 
son  of  Britain  appealed  to  his  consul, 
wrote  to  the  London  Times,  and  held 
out  stoutly  against  both  arrest  and 
fine.  My  coachman  swerved  to  the 
left  of  the  vacant  Pirna  road  to 
avoid  a  puddle  of  water;  was  seen  by 
a  mounted  policeman  and  held  up. 
Volumes,  I  think,  would  not  contain 
the  record  of  similar  incidents  which 
fell  under  my  attention  during  the 
thirty  years  of  my  residence  in  the 
Fatherland.  Perhaps  no  one  single 
thing  marked  the  difference  between 
my  German  friends  and  myself  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  while  they 
accepted  the  trammels  of  such  mar- 
tinetism  with  docility  of  spirit,  I 
never  ceased  regarding  them  as  acts 
of  petty  tyranny. 

THE  Allies  in  the  present  war* 
are  amazed  by  the  incredible 
number  of  proofs  they  come  across 
disclosing  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans,  not  only  of  their  ter- 
rain and  military  forces,  but  of  the 
personal  affairs  of  residents  in  every 
city  taken  by  the  German  troops. 
They  are  apt  to  attribute  the  knowl- 
edge to  the  work  of  paid  spies.  A  stu- 
dent of  the  zeal  I  have  been  describ- 
ing as  a  phenomenon  of  the  daily  life 
of  Germans  themselves  will  come,  I 
think,  to  a  more  correct  conclusion. 
While  not  doubting  the  thoroncss  and 
activity  of  the  agents  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral Staff,  he  will  attribute  a  goodly 
firoportion  of  the  Germans'  knowl- 
edge to  the  reports  of  voluntary  in- 
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forniants.  Hepurting  to  the  author- 
itieu  hati  been  encouraged  in  tinie^i  of 
paace.  It  is  then  a  German  duty ;  in 
timed  of  war  it  is  an  act  uf  patri- 
otism. 

Individuals  of  every  country  feel 
the  impulse  to  help  their  own;  who 
can  doubt  the  fact?  But  the  Ger- 
mans, in  this  particular,  as  in  so 
many  others,  carry  the  impulse  out 
more  energetically,  more  efficiently, 
because  better  drilled  and  trained. 
Forty  years'  strenuous  exercize  of 
the  Prussian  policy  of  supplementing 
compulsory  universal  military  drill 
by  minute  municipal  and  police  dic- 
tation has  made  espionage  and  re- 
porting German  traits.  The  traits 
are  of  Prussian  grafting,  without 
doubt,  for  the  old  German  nature 
was  free  of  them. 

ONE  night,  at  a  dinner  party, 
upon  our  rising  from  table,  my 
escort  disappeared.  I  tarried  at  my 
seat  in  wonderment.  The  company 
past  in  a  long  file  out  into  the  draw- 
ing rooms.  Of  a  sudden  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  isolated  and  alone 
in  the  great  empty  hall.  Presently 
the  men  all  returned  in  a  body,  ap- 
proached and  surrounded  me,  my  es- 
cort in  their  midst.  Their  demeanor, 
while  profoundly  respectful,  was 
both  hostile  and  determined. 

"Baroness,  you  did  Judge  R 

the  honor  of  receiving  him  at  supper 

last  night,"   said  old   Count  F , 

their  spokesman. 

"Why,  yes;  he  took  supper  with 
us,"  I  replied. 

"You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  the 
judge  forsook  the  chairmanship  of 
our  Conservative  club  and  announced 
his  adherence  to  the  National  Liberal 
party?" 

Ah !  now  I  knew. 

"The  judge  told  us  himself,"  was 
my  reply.  "Count,  I  understand  by 
your  addressing  me  here  apart  that 
you  and  these  gentlemen  no  longer 
approve  of  him.  But  I  pray  you  will 
not  request  me  to  cut  his  acquaint- 
ance so  long  as  my  husband  does  not 
command  me  to." 

The  reader  must  learn,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  contention  I  was 
putting  forward,  that  a  husband's 
will  in  Prussia  represents  the  first 
law  to  a  wife;  which  law  society, 
having  itself  set  it  up,  professes 
always  to  respect.  Now  my  husband 
was  absent  that  night  on  a  hunt.  The 
company  had  not  thought  of  him  and 
could  not  summon  him  to  their  aid. 
It  was  a  dilemma  for  which  they  had 
not  prepared  themselves.  After  a 
moment  they  broke  apart  in  silence. 

Count    F made    his    bow;    my 

escort  offered  his  tardy  arm;  and 
another  bit  of  Prussian  experience 
was  past. 


Who  had  reported  to  Count  F 

the  visit  twenty  miles  away  of  Judge 
R  ?  And  how  quickly  had  action 

followed  upon  the  reporting — too 
quickly,  as  it  turned  out.  As  for  the 
judge,  he  was  reported  to  Berlin. 
There  his  name  was  put  on  the  black 
list  of  the  Government.  Thenceforth 
his  juniors  on  the  bench  enjoyed  pro- 
motion over  his  head.  Seven  years  he 
endured  ostracism  from  society  and 
government  neglect.  Then  he  surren- 
dered, by  returning  to  the  advocacy 
of  Conservative  principles;  where- 
upon ensued  the  long  delayed  promo- 
tion to  a  bench  in  a  higher  court, 
and  the  increase  of  salary  which  was 
needful  to  him  in  order  to  send  his 
sons  to  college. 

His  was  the  story  of  the  drill 
which  many  officials  are  put  thru  in 
the  German  Empire.  And  was  not  I, 
too,  near  being  forced  into  line? 

HOW  the  case  may  be  in  other 
countries  that  have  been  obliged 
by  the  example  of  Prussia  to  take  re- 
course to  conscription  I  do  not  know; 
in  Germany  it  is  a  cause  of  anxiety, 
and  sometimes  of  tragedy  in  just  as 
many  refined  homes  as  there  are 
boys  of  unintellectual  tendency  or 
feeble  health.  Military  service,  you 
see,  calls  for  much  manual,  menial 
service,  under  inexorable  taskmas- 
ters: scrubbing,  scouring,  and  the 
like,  in  the  infantry;  cleaning  of 
stables,  fodder  handling  and  the  like, 
in  the  cavalry;  and  thruout,  for 
every  recruit  of  the  line,  a  coarse 
companionship  and  a  coarse  grade  of 
living.  Hence  a  horror  besets  the 
soul  of  families  lest  such  lads,  by 
failing  to  pass  the  college-like  exam- 
inations established  for  "volun- 
teers," shall  be  grafted  as  common 
soldiers  into  this  repulsive  life. 

How  many  times,  when  listening 
to  laments  of  parents  and  seeing  the 
hang-dog  look  of  backward  boys,  did 
I  say  in  my  heart:  "Never  could  I  be 
so  foolish  and  so  cruel!"  Yet  within 
a  few  years  I  was  seeing  the  same 
look  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  feeble 
son,  seeing  him  returned  home  ill 
from  school,  only  to  have  his  father 
stand  at  his  bedside  drilling  Latin 
verbs  into  his  fevered  brain;  the 
father  himself  a  sufferer  from 
haunting  anxiety.  For  to  be  rejected 
by  the  military,  on  account  of  disa- 
bility, remains  a  taint  upon  youth; 
and  parents  dread  rejection  as  much 
as  that  other  disgrace — relegation  to 
the  line. 

If  the  fault  of  backwardness  is 
due  to  mere  mental  torpor,  the  pro- 
digious efforts  and  expense  for 
coaching  to  which  the  family  resorts 
generally  enables  the  boy  to  pass 
somehow  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions within  the  prescribed  limit  of 


age.  He  becomes  a  "one  year  volun- 
teer," or  subaltern.  Life  to  him  is 
then  no  longer  an  awful  grind  and 
bore.  His  robust  constitution  has 
saved  him. 

The  long  martyrdom  of  the  sickly 
lad,  who  is  sensitive  in  disposition, 
has,  however,  no  such  happy  ending. 
The  family  prod  and  urge  and  en- 
courage; and  too  often  their  attitude 
of  unremitting  solicitude  adds  the 
last  straw  of  nervous  strain.  His  best 
endeavors  continuing  to  fall  short  of 
the  prescribed  tests,  where  the  weak 
health  and  brain  have  a  fatal  accom- 
paniment of  pride  and  spiritual  cour- 
age, the  long  struggle  is  abandoned; 
he  spares  himself  and  family  dis- 
grace by  killing  himself.  The  secret 
of  the  unusual  number  of  suicides 
among  proud  lads  in  Germany  is 
found  in  militarism. 

Now,  if  army  service  were  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  services  in  the 
state,  the  shadow  that  hangs  over  so 
many  homes  would  disappear.  No 
family  worries  if  a  boy  is  not  likely 
to  be  adaptable  to  the  diplomatic 
service,  or  to  the  bench  or  the 
church.  These  services  are  not  com- 
pulsory, and  no  suspicion  attends 
upon  a  man  known  to  have  missed 
them.  As  things  are,  one  and  the 
same  family  may  lift  its  head  at  the 
mention  of  a  bad  strong  son,  and 
sink  it  at  the  mention  of  a  saintly 
one.  As  a  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  upper  classes  to  spare 
their  sons  the  shame  of  rejection 
from  the  service  or  of  manual  labor 
in  it,  an  emphasized  disapproval  of 
what  is  weak  has  quite  naturally 
spread  thru  all  classes  of  society ;  the 
forms  which  this  appreciation  of  the 
strong  assume  being  sometimes  pa- 
thetic, sometimes  disgusting,  and 
sometimes  comical.  Men  hardly  need- 
ed an  institution,  suffragists  would 
think,  to  develop  their  self-compla- 
cency. Yet  here — in  universal  army 
service — exists  a  great  official  aid  to 
masculine  self-assertiveness. 

BARONESS,"  General  Loring 
once  said  to  me,  "I  have  always 
understood  that  German  officers  are 
gentlemen.  Yet  this  happened  to  my 
nieces:  two  officers,  encountering 
them  in  a  narrow  pathway  thru  a 
deep  drift  of  snow,  paused  in  the 
path,  and  pointing  to  the  untrodden 
snow,  exclaimed,  'Well,  now!'  and 
actually  shouldered  them  out  of  the 
way  into  it!  Can  you  explain  such 
conduct'" 

Indeed,  it  was  easily  explained. 
The  officers  had  not  recognized  the 
American  women  as  ladies.  I  was 
regularly  pushed  off  the  narrow  side- 
walks by  the  common  soldiers  of  a 
garrison  town  I  used  to  shop  in,  until 
I    complained    indignantly    one   day. 
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Angrj'  at  my  having  endured  humil- 
iation, my  husband  exclaimed:  "It 
has  been  your  own  fault.  When  you 
meet  the  fellows,  stop  short  and 
point  to  the  gutter  and  command 
'Herunter'  (down  with  you)  !  Which 
in  future  I  did,  the  military-like  for- 
mula acting  like  a  miracle.  One 
frightened  glance  and  the  warriors 
would  be  in  the  dirty  runlets  instead 
of  me.  Out  of  their  uniforms  they 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  presum- 
ing. But  "the  king's  coat"  they  wear 
encourages  imitation  of  kingly  ways, 
the  first  of  which  is  vainglorious- 
ness. 

In  East  Prussia  I  once  overheard 
a  Chief  Staff  physician  who  was  do- 
ing service  in  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, venting  his  ire:  "That's  the 
third  man  this  fall  who  has  drovsmed 
himself   in   that   meadow   pool,"   he 

complained.  "Captain  D opened 

the  letter  he  had  written  just  prior 
to  his  going  out  on  leave,  and  it  said 
he    was    too   unhappy   to   live.    'Un- 


happy!' Donnerwetter!  What  do  the 
fellows  want?  The  beer  is  good.  And 
only  a  month  ago  we  got  them  a  new 
batch  of  fresh  country  girls  for  their 
use  in  town."  But  this  subject  of 
white  slavery  can  only  be  touched 
upon.  I  cannot  and  will  not  leave  it 
out  entirely;  because  my  object  in 
writing  these  papers  on  the  evils  and 
the  silliness  fostered  by  militarism 
is  to  set  our  people  thinking.  I  want 
them  to  know  what  conscription  en- 
tails; what  is  covered  by  the  "shin- 
ing armor"  of  great  standing 
armies ;  and  why  it  is  that  men  of 
experience  and  righteousness,  accus- 
tomed to  liberty,  prefer  death  to 
conquest  by  Germany,  where  mili- 
tarism most  prevails. 

As  I  was  sailing  down  the  Elbe 
one  day,  the  clock  in  the  tower 
church  of  a  village  which  the  boat 
was  passing  struck  twelve.  A  young 
peasant  couple  laboring  in  a  field 
looked  up.  As  the  last  stroke  ceased, 
the   man    threw   down    his   hoe    and 


sauntered  to  a  dog  cart  waiting  in 
a  field  road  close  by.  Seating  him- 
self in  the  cart,  he  drew  a  pipe 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  smok- 
ing. The  woman  picked  up  his  hoe, 
placed  it  beside  him  in  the  cart; 
then  advancing  to  the  front  of  the 
vehicle,  she  harnessed  herself  in 
alongside  of  the  dog,  and  bending 
under  their  joint  load,  she  plodded 
homeward.  To  me  such  sights  were 
common.  But  one  of  a  group  of 
American  passengers  exclaimed 
aloud,  saying:  "Why,  that  big  man 
is  actually  going  to  let  himself  be 
drawn  by  the  little  woman!" 

"Madam,"  said  a  lady-in-waiting 
of  Princess  Matilda,  who  had  board- 
ed the  boat  at  Pillnitz,  "I  think  you 
must  be  American,  to  make  such 
public,  offensive  remarks.  In  Amer- 
ica you  may  neglect  your  men,  hav- 
ing plenty  of  them.  But  here  in  Ger- 
many it  behooves  women  to  take  care 
of  their  men.  Our  men  are  precious. 
They  are  soldiers." 


NEW    NAMES    IN    FICTION 

BY  JEANNETTE  L.  GILDER 


Miss  Gilder  is  known  to  Inde- 
pendent readers  as  an  experienced 
journalist  and  critic,  the  sister  of 
Richard  Watson  Gilder.  As  editor 
and  correspondent  she  has  been  con- 
nected with  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  East,  and  she  now 
writes  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Her 
lust  article  in  The  Independent, 
December  7,  1911,  was  called 
"Breaking  into  Literature." — The 
Editor. 

WE  have  had  an  unusually 
big  crop  of  new  writers 
since  the  last  time  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  writing  for  The  In- 
dependent on  that  subject.  A  great 
many  of  these  new  writers  were  mere 
flashes  in  the  pan,  but  a  great  many 
more  have  come  to  stay.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  particularly  of  writers  of 
fiction. 

The  very  late.st  of  the  new  fiction 
writers  is  Edward  C.  Venable,  whose 
first  novel,  "Pierre  Vinton,"  The  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Superfluous  Husband," 
haa  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
discriminating.  It  is  a  remarkable 
first  effort.  The  story  deals  with 
divorce,  and  it  is  as  clever  as  any- 
thing that  the  late  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  evf'T  wrote.  It  is  like  some  of 
her  earlier  work  in  its  brilliancy  and 
epigrammatic  qualities.  It  is  better 
than  some  of  her  later  work  bwausr 
it  is  not  a.H  long  drawn  out  as  her 
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full-fledged  novels;  it  is  more  like 
her  novelettes.  Mr.  Venable  is  not, 
I  am  told,  new  to  the  writing  game. 
He  is  a  journalist  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  has  always 
been  a  wonderful  training  school  for 
writers.  There  he  learned  condensa- 
tion, for  no  words  are  wasted  in  the 
Sun's  columns.  "Piere  Vinton,"  while 
it  has  many  a  chuckle  in  its  pages, 
has  also  that  touch  of  pathos  that 
sometimes  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
humor. 

Another  new  author,  and  one  with 
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a  decided  touch  of  humor,  is  H.  M. 
Edginton,  whose  only  novel  that  I 
have  ever  seen  is  the  one  published 
this  fall  called  "Oh!  James l"^  It  is 
the  story  of  a  man  who  believed  in 
the  goodness  of  the  world  and  car- 
ried his  belief  to  the  verge  of  Quix- 
otism. He  has  oodles  of  money  which 
he  wants  to  spend,  but  his  wife,  like 
Mrs.  Gilpin  of  old,  had  a  frugal  mind 
and  did  not  care  about  spending,  so 
James  set  up  four  or  five  establish- 
ments in  four  or  five  different  towns 
and  got  himself  into  four  or  five 
pretty  bad  scrapes,  tho  his  attentions 
were  honorable  if  his  purpose  was 
not  marriage.  The  ladies  in  these 
cases  did  not  know  quite  how  to  take 
him,  but  it  turned  out  all  right  in 
the  end  and  Mrs.  James  became  a 
good  spender.  James  not  only  be- 
lieved in  the  good  of  the  world,  but 
in  his  own  goodness,  and  expected 
every  one  to  understand  that  his  rela- 
tions with  the  four  or  five  ladies  were 
purely  platonic,  as  they  were.  The 
author  of  "Oh!  James!"  is  an  Eng- 
lishwoman and  is  fairly  well  known 
as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  "Oh! 
James!"  is,  I  believe,  her  first  novel, 
but  it  will  not  be  her  last.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  books  I  have 
road  in  many  and  many  a  long  day. 

Quite  a  remarkable  story  by  a  new 
writer  is  "Peter  Piper,'"  by  Doris 
Edgerton  Jones.  This  author  also  is 
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an  Englishwoman,  living  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid.  It  is  more  of  a  novel  than  "Oh! 
James!"  and  has  many  dramatic 
scenes  and  a  plot  that  holds  the 
reader  from  first  to  last.  I  under- 
stand that  the  story  has  been  dram- 
atized and  will  be  seen  on  the  stage 
before  very  long.  It  has  the  makings 
of  a  powerful  drama. 

Miss  Caroline  Lockhart  has  only 
published  three  novels,  but  she  has 
made  a  flattering  reputation  with 
them.  Her  first  book,  "Me,  Smith," 
was  the  most  striking.  Her  latest, 
"The  Full  of  the  Moon,"*  the 
most  conventional,  perhaps,  but  a 
pleasanter  story  than  either  "Me, 
Smith"  or  "The  Lady  Doc."  "The 
Lady  Doc"  was  not  a  pleasant  story 
because  the  lady  doc  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant person.  She  is  at  work  on  a  new 
novel,  which,  like  all  that  she  has 
written,  has  its  scene  laid  in  the  Far 
West.  Miss  Lockhart  lives  in  Wyo- 
ming, when  she  is  at  home,  which  is 
very  seldom,  as  she  travels  all  over 
the  western  continent  in  search  of 
adventure. 

Cynthia  Stockley,  the  author  of 
"Poppy,"'  does  not  write  very  cheer- 
ful tales,  but  they  are  unusually  pow- 
erful. Mrs.  Stockley  is  an  English- 
woman who  has  lived  much  in  South 
Africa  and  there  the  scenes  of  her 
stories  are  chiefly  laid.  She  has  a  de- 
cidedly dramatic  touch,  but  none  of 
her  books  have  ever  seen  the  foot- 
lights. There  was  some  talk  of 
"Poppy"  being  turned  into  a  play, 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

A  young  writer  who  writes  excep- 
tionally cheerful  books  is  Marjorie 
Benton  Cook,  whose  latest  story, 
"Bambi,""  has  had  a  sensational  suc- 
cess. It  has  been  dramatized  by 
Hartley  Manners,  author  of  "Peg  o' 
My  Heart,"  and  it  stands  a  pretty 
good  chance  of  making  almost  as 
much  of  a  success  as  that  "continu- 
ous performance,"  for  "Peg"  has 
been  played  steadily  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

A  first  book  that  brought  its  au- 
thor fame  and  riches  was  "The  Gar- 
den Without  Walls,"'  by  Coningsby 
Dawson,  who  has  recently  followed 
up  that  success  with  another  novel 
called  "The  Raft."  "The  Garden 
Without  Walls"  struck  a  new  note 
and  it  pleased  because  of  its  charm- 
ing sentiment  and  the  very  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  its  heroine.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  an  Englishman,  the  son  of 
an  English  clergyman  who  happens 
to  be  living  in  this  country.  He  was 
the  literary  adviser  of  a  publishing 
house  until  "The  Garden  Without 
Walls"  was  published,  and  then,  hav- 
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ing  discovered  himself,  he  ceased 
discovering  other  writers.  At  pres- 
ent Mr.  Dawson  is  on  his  ranch  in 
Canada,  writing  a  series  of  short 
stories  for  a  popular  magazine  and 
working  on  a  new  book. 

The  foolish  person  who  said  that 
there  were  no  humorous  writers 
among  the  women  novelists  reckoned 
without  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Jo- 
sephine Daskam  Bacon,  Mary  Wil- 
kins  Freeman,  Edna  Ferber,  Carolyn 
Wells,  the  aforesaid  H,  M.  Edginton 
and  Julia  M.  Lippman.  Miss  Lipp- 
man  has  given  a  new  character  to 
fictionin  "Martha  By  -  the  -  Day," 
which  has  been  followed  in  "Martha 
and  Cupid. "»  Martha  should  be 
placed  in  the  portrait  gallery  of 
American  fiction  very  near  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  Mar- 
tha, like  Mrs.  Wiggs,  was  an  opti- 
mist. She  was  also  something  of  a 
philosopher  and  did  a  lot  of  thinking 
when  she  was  on  her  knees — not 
praying — scrubbing. 

Earl  Derr  Biggers  is  the  striking 
name  of  a  young  man  who  jumped 
into  fame  with  his  first  story, 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  which 
was  published  perhaps  two  years 
ago  and  has  in  the  meantime  been 
turned  into  a  successful  play.  Since 
then  Mr.  Biggers  has  published  an- 
other novel  called  "Love's  Insur- 
ance,"" which,  while  not  as  fantastic 
as  Baldpate,  runs  along  the  same 
lines. 

While  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  is 
not  a  new  writer,  she  is  new  as  a 
popular  writer,  for  until  "Tante" 
was  published  she  had  been  caviare 
to  the  general.  Editors  and  publish- 
ers and  critics  loved  her  work,  but 
not  the  general  public  until  "Tante" 
came,  and  then  she  jumped  into 
the  ranks  of  the  "best  sellers." 
Her  latest  book,  "The  Encounter,"" 
is  a  good  story,  written  with  beauti- 
ful art,  and  it  will  probably  be  lifted 
into  popularity  on  the  shoulders  of 
"Tante,"  but  it  has  not  the  striking 
characteristics  of  the  latter.  In  her 
heroine's  fluffy  little  mother  Miss 
Sedgwick  has  created  another  living, 
breathing  character.  There  are  those 
who  will  like  this  story  better  than 
"Tante,"  but  they  will  not  be  the 
mob.  Miss  Sedgwick  is  an  American 
woman  who  has  made  her  home  in 
England,  where  she  has  recently 
married  a  Frenchman,  Basil  de  Selin- 
court,  who  is  also  a  writer. 

A  writer  who  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion with  one  book,  "Carnival,"  is 
Compton  Mackenzie.  He  has  now 
written  a  second  one  entitled  "Sinis- 
ter Street";"  the  name  suggests 
the    tone    of   the    story.    The    hero 
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is  Michael  Fane,  who  was  a  student 
at  Oxford  University  and  who  had 
many  romantic  adventures  in  London 
and  later  in  Paris.  Everyone  who 
has  read  "Carnival"  will  know  what 
to  expect  in  "Sinister  Street."  Girls 
will  read  it  as  they  read  "Car- 
nival," but  it  might  be  better  if  they 
would  let  it  alone.  I  dare  say  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  writes  of  life  as  he 
finds  it,  but  it  is  not  life  as  a  great 
many  other  people  find  it,  and  this 
is  most  fortunate  for  the  other  peo- 
ple. He  is  a  good  story  teller  and 
knows  how  to  make  his  readers  sit 
up  and  take  notice,  but  the  world 
would  be  just  as  happy  without  "Sin- 
ister Street"  as  with  it. 

The  late  Pierre  de  Coulevain, 
altho  she  had  written  a  great 
many  books  and  good  books,  too, 
was  not  popular  in  this  country  until 
"On  the  Branch"  was  published 
Then  she  became  a  "best  seller." 
Now  she  is  dead  and  gone,  and  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  her 
stories  has  just  appeared.  It  is  called 
"The  Wonderful  Romance.""  It  is  an 
optimistic  stor>%  it  was  written  from 
her  heart,  and  she  seemed  to  feel 
when  she  wrote  it  that  it  was  her 
swan  song.  It  was  written  with  a 
purpose  and  with  seriousness  and 
yet  there  are  smiles  as  well  as  tears 
in  its  pages.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  writing  of  this  book  meant 
more  to  the  author  than  anything 
she  had  written  before.  "On  the 
Branch"  was  more  or  less  autobio- 
graphical and  it  was  on  the  branch 
that  she  died. 

An  author  with  a  lot  of  staying 
power  in  her  is  Mary  S.  Watts,  whose 
latest  book,  "The  Rise  of  .Jennie 
Gushing,'"*  has  perhaps  in  it  greater 
elements  of  popularity  than  her  pre- 
vious stories.  Mrs.  Watts  has  been 
compared  to  Thackeray,  but  this  is 
a  fooli.sh,  or  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  said, 
"odorous"  comparison.  Mrs.  Watts 
has  a  realistic  touch.  She  develops 
her  characters  carefully,  as  did 
Thackeray.  Hers  are  not  novelettes, 
but  full-fledged  novels,  and  the 
reader  gets  his  money's  worth,  for 
they  are  big  books  such  as  de  Mor- 
gan writes  and  such  as  Thackeray, 
Dickens  and  Balzac  wrote.  If  she 
writes  of  a  family,  she  makes  us 
thoroly  acquainted  with  all  its  mem- 
bers. We  get  their  point  of  view,  she 
spares  no  detail.  In  this  respect  she 
iH  not  unlike  Mrn.  Humphry  Ward, 
that  is,  Mr.s.  Ward  in  her  earlier 
novel.s,  for  in  thf;m  she  gave  us  the 
life  history  of  her  characters  and 
«he  made  it  thoroly  understood  why 
they  had  such  and  such  charactcris- 
ticn.  Mrs.  Wattn  is  an  American 
woman   who  was  bom  and  brought 
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up  in  Ohio.  She  published  her  first 
book  in  1908,  which  was  not  very 
long  ago,  and  each  succeeding  book 
has  placed  her  more  and  more  firmly 
in  public  and  critical  estimation. 

"Hallworthy  Hall"  is  a  new  name 
in  fiction.  It  is  not  a  real  name  by  the 
way;  Harold  E.  Porter  is  the  simple 
cognomen  of  the  author,  who  being 
a  Harvard  man,  took  a  Harvard 
name  as  his  pen  name.  He  wrote  his 
first  book,  "Henry  of  Navarre — 
Ohio,""  only  a  very  short  time  ago 
and  it  proved  so  popular  that  he  was 
at  once  approached  by  editors  of 
magazines  to  write  serials.  He  is 
something  of  an  editor  himself  on  a 
home  magazine  controlled  by  his 
father.  His  stories  are  written  with 
all  the  verve  of  youth ;  they  are  about 
college  men,  their  games  and  their 
pranks.  Mr.  Porter  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  tells  a  story  well. 

There  has  recently  been  developed 
a  number  of  humorous  writers  along 
Lamb-like  paths,  for  theirs  is  a  gen- 
tle humor,  among  them  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  and  Simeon  Strunsky.  Leacock 
is  the  head  of  the  department  of 
political  economy  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  arid  I  imagine  that 
he  writes  his  stories  and  sketches 
for  brain  relaxation,  for  political 
economy  and  humor  do  not  go  hand 
in  hand.  Besides  his  "Literary 
Lapses,""  "Nonsense  Novels"  and 
other  amusing  sketches,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  book  on  "Political  Science," 
but  that  was  some  time  ago.  His 
writings  in  a  lighter  vein  have 
proved  so  popular  that  I  doubt  if  he 
gives  more  time  to  political  or  any 
other  scientific  writing. 

Simeon  Strunsky  is  a  Russian  and 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  College, 
writer  ever  since 
but  not  along  his 
was  chiefly  a  con- 
International  En- 
cyclopedia and  has  also  been  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  New  York  Even- 
inrj  Post.  His  fun  is  not  as  uproari- 
ous as  that  of  Stephen  Leacock.  In 
"Belshazzar  Court""  Mr.  Strunsky 
sees  things  as  we  see  them  ourselves 
— but  we  have  not  his  gift  of  literary 
expression. 

Julian  Street  has  a  humor  of  his 
own  and  in  his  latest  book,  "Abroad 
at  Home,""  he  gets  a  new  angle  on 
familiar  scenes.  There  is  a  lot  of  in- 
formation in  the  book,  but  it  is 
dres.sed  in  such  a  light  and  airy 
manner  that  we  do  not  realize  that 
we  are  learning  anything.  We  think 
that  we  are  only  being  amu.scd  and 
there  is  where  we  are  wrong. 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  OUR  LATIN -AMERICAN  TRADE 

BY  JOHN   HAYS   HAMMOND 


On  a  question  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment John  Hays  Hammond  sfjeaks 
with  authority.  His  experience  as  a 
consulting  engineer  in  all  parts  of 
the  ivorld — in  Mexico,  for  ituitance, 
where  his  investments  are  very  large, 
and  in  South  Africa,  where  he  was 
intimately  assuciatfd  with  Cecil 
Hhodes- — and  in  cooperation  ivith 
large  investurs  in  London  and  the 
United  States,  has  given  him  an  en- 
usual  grasp  of  international  finance. 
— The  Editor. 

UNTIL  a  few  years  ago  our  in- 
comparable domestic  market 
has  been  able  to  absorb  the 
bulk  of  our  manufactured  products, 
but  the  extraordinary  rapidity  which 
has  characterized  the  development  of 
our  industries  has  at  last  resulted  in 
the  saturation,  as  it  were,  of  this 
market.  This  congested  condition  has 
been  aggravated  during  the  past  few 
months'  recent  tariff  legislation  and 
the  present  closure  of  important 
European  markets  to  our  export 
trade. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  stren- 
uous efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
expand  our  trade  in  new  fields,  es- 
pecially in  Latin  America.  But,  lest 
we  repent  at  leisure,  it  behooves  us 
to  exercize  great  caution  and  make 
haste  slowly  in  connection  with  this 
undertaking.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  also  given  a  stim- 
ulus to  this  movement. 

While  the  Panama  Canal  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  advantageous  to 
this  country  in  the  development  of 
<:ommerce  it  will  not  affect  our  trade 
relations  with  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  West  Indies  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  states  of  South  America, 
by  far  the  most  promising  fields  for 
exploitation,  beyond  the  commerce 
that  may  be  developed  between  our 
Pacific  Coast  states  and  the  Latin- 
American  countries  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  immensity  of  the  area  of  the 
Latin-American  states,  aggregating 
nine  million  square  miles  i' nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  continental 
United  States),  with  its  population 
of  upward  of  one  hundred  million, 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  but 
there  are  important  problems — engi- 
neering, social,  economic  and  fiscal — 
to  be  solved  before  the  potentialities 
can  be  realized. 

Because  of  our  geographic  situa- 
tion, and  the  advantages  we  have  de- 
rived thru  the  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  and  the  influence  of 
Americans  in  directing  the  develop- 
ment of  important  industries  in  Mex- 
ico, Central  America  and  the  West 
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Indies,  the  United  States  has  already 
become  the  moat  important  factor  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  made  as  yet  no  serious 
efforts  to  secure  trade  in  South 
America  and  for  that  reason  are  at 
present  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  banking  facilities  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  by  the  lack  of  speedy 
and  direct  transportation.  We  take 
from  the  ten  South  American  nations 
only  about  one-fifth  of  their  exports 
and  supply  them  with  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  their  imports. 

I  wish  to  consider  at  this  time  the 
financial  problem,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important  obstacle  confronting 
us  in  our  endeavors  to  expand  our 
trade  in  Latin  America. 

Even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
great  European  war  many  of  the 
most  important  South  American 
states  were  in  desperate  straits  finan- 
cially owing  to  their  difficulty  in 
meeting  their  obligations  to  the  finan- 
cial centers  of  Europe,  from  which 
they  had  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money  for  governmental  purposes 
and  for  industrial  development.  The 
war  has,  of  course,  added  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  these  states  and  has 
left  them  greatly  crippled  for  lack  of 
funds  to  prosecute  the  industrial  and 
commercial  developments  necessary 
to  establish  for  them  adequate  pur- 
chasing power. 

It  will  be  in  all  probability  many 
years  before  Europe  will  be  able  to 
become  again  in  any  great  measure 
the  banker  and  broker  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  it  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  if  we  are  to  realize  our  ambition 
to  secure  a  large  increase  in  our 
Latin-American  commerce  our  own 
capitalists  must  be  prepared  to  ren- 
der these  countries  financial  assist- 
ance. But  where  are  we  to  obtain  the 
money  for  this  purpose?  Our  country 
is  itself  a  debtor  nation,  having  bor- 
rowed from  Europe  the  large  sum  of 
six  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  true  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  liquidate  a  large 
part  of  this  indebtedness  by  the  sale 
of  our  products  to  Europe ;  but  where 
are  we  to  get  the  money  required  for 
our  own  industrial  activities  if  we 
undertake  to  finance  Latin  America? 

Mexico  will  certainly  require  in 
the  near  future  a  further  investment 
of  large  sums  of  American  money  to 
protect  our  investments  in  that  coun- 
try, which  already  amount  to  upward 
of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

In  order  to  induce  our  capitalists 
to  supply  working  capital  to  Latin- 
American  countries  they  must  be  as- 
sured of  the  encouragement  and  co- 
operation of  our  national  administra- 
tion and  of  the  guarantee  of  the  pro- 


tection of  their  investments  against 
discriminatory  laws  and  confiscation, 
especially  in  time  of  revolutionary 
movements.  Our  citizens  must  be  as- 
sured at  least  of  the  same  degree  of 
protection  that  is  guaranteed  by  oth- 
er governments  to  their  nationals. 
This  does  not  by  any  means  imply  a 
truculent  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  toward  weaker  nations 
-indeed,  nothing  would  be  more 
prejudicial  in  the  long  run  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  citizens  than  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. But  cheap  money  is  invaluable 
in  the  development  of  new  industries, 
and  cheap  money  can  be  obtained  only 
by  a  guarantee  of  protection  of  in- 
vested capital  against  political  ex- 
igencies. 

To  attain  the  confidence  of  inves- 
tors and  thus  obviate  the  serious  ob- 
jections to  investments  in  foreign 
countries,  I  believe  a  Pan-American 
Supreme  Court  should  be  created 
to  deal  specifically  with  disputes 
as  to  foreign  investments  in 
Latin-American  countries.  Such  a 
court  should  be  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing jurists  of  our  own  and  of  the 
Latin-American  nations,  and  should 
sit  in  neutral  territory.  If  inspired 
by  self-interest  only  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  the  aim  of  such  a  court  to 
establish  confidence  in  Latin-Ameri- 
can investments  generally,  and  for 
that  reason  foreign  investors  should 
be  assured  of  fair  treatment.  Such  a 
court  might  well  be  of  one  of  final 
resort;  in  any  event  it  should  try 
cases  and  endeavor  to  adjudicate 
them  before  appeal  thru  diplomatic 
channels,  which  almost  invariably  re- 
sults in  friction  and  often  in  extreme 
tension. 

Some  such  arrangement  would,  I 
believe,  be  well  worth  trying,  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  investor  and  of  the  country  seek- 
ing the  foreign  capital  indispensable 
to  its  industrial  development. 

Genuine,  not  merely  professed 
amity,  is  a  great  asset  in  commer- 
cial relations,  and  since  the  larger 
South  American  nations  (as  they 
undoubtedly  do)  regard  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  supererogation  on  our 
part,  it  would  seem  good  business,  to 
say  the  least,  to  restrict  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  to  such  terri- 
tory as  is  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  our 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Carribean 
Sea  area.  As  to  the  rest  of  South 
America,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might 
well  be  superseded  by  a  Pan-Amer- 
ican defensive  alliance  against  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  on  the  part  of 
European  nations. 
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RESOLVED:  That  laws  for  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage 
should  he  enacted  in  the  United 
States. 
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ALTHO  minimum  wage  legislation 
has  been  an  accomplished  fact  in 
Australia  since  1896,  and  has  been 
on  trial  several  years  in  England, 
it  was  only  during  the  legisla- 
tive sessions  of  1911-1912  that  the 
first  law  was  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  Massachusetts  Act  was 
the  first  one  to  be  enacted,  and 
this  provided  for  a  wages  commis- 
sion which  had  the  power  only  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  and  to  recommend 
changes.  Oregon  was  the  second  state 
to  pass  a  minimum  wage  law;  this 
law  is  of  the  mandatory  type,  the  fail- 
ure to  pay  a  prescribed  wage  being 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both.  Nine  states  have  now  past  laws 
for  the  minimum  wage,  including  Wash- 
ington, California,  Colorado,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Utah  and  Nebraska. 
The  Nebraska  law  is  similar  to  that  of 
Massachusetts,  while  the  remaining 
states  have  followed  the  Oregon  plan. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  attempted 
in  other  states,  and  the  principle  of  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Progressive  party.  Oregon's  law 
has  been  upheld  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  but  in  Minnesota  the  law  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional  and  the 
Commission  enjoined  from  proceeding 
with  its  work.  The  decision  has  been 
appealed.  This  brief  was  prepared  by 
Edith  M.  Phelps. 

AB0UME:?T    for    the    AFFIR.MAriVE 

I.  It  is  to  the  advantage  neither  of  society 
nor  of  the  indivifjual  that  any  consifl- 
erable  number  of  citizens  should  live  be- 
low the  level  of  normal  and  effififnt  life. 
Yet  statistics  show  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  workers  of  the  United 
States   receive   less   than    a   living   wage. 

II.  Legislation  for  a  minimum  wage  is  the 
only  available  means  of  changing  this 
condition  of  affairs.  FvfTective  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  majority  is  imijossible. 
and  the  automatic  action  of  '-ronomic 
forces  tends  to  degrade  rather  than  to 
improve  the  condition   of  the  workers. 

III.  Minimum  wage  legislation  is  reason- 
able  and  just. 

A.  It  is  not  right  that  employers 
xhould  take  advantage  of  the  conditions 
of  Bupply  and  dr-mimd  to  pay  wages  that 
are  not  Hnfficif-nt  to  maintain  a  decent 
•tandard  of  living.  An  industry  that  does 
not  provide  for  the  livelihood  of  its  r.wn 
employ<'<'S  is  fiarasitic  and  its  value  to 
woHety    is   doubtful. 

B.  77)e  argum<-nt  that  the  state  must 
not  legislat'"  in  regard  to  wages  is  no 
more  rffitu>ri»\>\i-  than  in  the  case  of 
hours  of  ]ii\x>r,  child  labor,  and  safety 
and  sanitation  in  <-ondifions  of  employ- 
rnfTit. 

IV'.  Minimum  wage  legislation  Is  practica- 
ble. 

A.  It  could  be  a[)fil!ed  at  first  to  a 
f*>w  industries  where  wages  are  lowest 
and  extended  gradually  mi  as  to  prevent 
any   general    disturbance   r,f   rnarket    con 


ditious.  If  a  slight  increase  of  prices 
should  result,  it  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  consumers. 

B.  Special  provision  could  be  made  for 
beginners  and  for  those  unable,  thru  age 
or  infirmity,  to  do  a  normal  amount  of 
work. 

C.  Such  legislation  has  been  success- 
ful. In  the  sixteen  years  that  it  has 
been  in  effect  in  Victoria,  wages  have 
gone  up  from  twelve  to  thirty-five  per 
cent,  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced, 
and  the  actual  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed  greatly   increased. 

V.  Minimum  wage  legislation  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of 

A.  The  worker.  The  ability  to  secure 
adequate  food  and  shelter  would  increase 
his  efficiency,  and  enable  him  to  secure 
better  wages  and  better  conditions  of 
employment.  He  would,  also  be  removed 
from   competition   with   the   unfit. 

B.  The  employer.  The  just  and  fair 
employer  would  be  relieved  from  the 
competition  of  the  unjust  and  selfish  em- 
ployer. It  would  also  increase  the  output 
of  the  workers,  and  promote  better  feel- 
ing between  the  employers  and  employees. 

C.  Society. 

1.  There  would  be  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  the  necessaries  of  life,  calling 
for  greater  production.  This  will  increase 
stability  and  regularity  of  employment, 
and  lessen  poverty. 

2.  There  would  be  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  the  selection  of  the  best  men 
for  employment,  which  would  tend  to 
stimulate  th^  workers  to  greater  im- 
provement. 

3.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  elim- 
inate the  incompetent  employer,  and  to 
stimulate  the  invention  and  adoption  of 
better  processes  of  manufacture. 

4.  It  would  remove  the  necessity  for 
child  labor  and  improve  the  conditions 
of  women  workers,  all  of  which  has  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of 
the   race. 

ARGU.MENT   FOR  THE   NEGATrVE 

I.  The  agitation  for  a  minimum  wage  law 
is  unsound. 

A.  It  introduces  a  new  and  unjustifi- 
able basis  of  wages — that  wages  shall  be 
based  on  what  it  costs  the  recii)ient  to 
live.  If  this  were  the  correct  standard, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  i)aying 
more  than  the  minimum  wage  at  any 
time. 

B.  The  real  remedy  for  insufTicient 
wages  is  to  provide  means  for  increasing 
the  industrial  capacity  of  the  workers. 

n.   Minimum     wage    legislation     is    unnec- 
essary. 

A.  Natural  economic  cause's  are 
gradually  eliminating  the  less  favorable 
occupations. 

B.  The  labor  unions  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  niising  the  standard  of 
wages. 

in.   Minimum    wage    legislation    is    unrea- 
s-'orijibje  arifl   unjust. 

A.  It  would  interfere  with  personal 
liberty  in  that  it  would  i>revent  the 
worker  from  disposing  of  his  labor  as 
he  wishes. 

W .   It  is  impracticable. 

A.  The  establishment  of  minimum 
wage  legislation   in  any  state  would   IcnrI 


to  attract  workers  from  the  surround- 
ing states,  and  so  make  competition 
among  unskilled  laborers  keener  than 
ever  before. 

B.  It  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory 
in  Australia.  The  improvement  in  la- 
bor conditions  may  be  ascribed  not  en 
tirely  to  the  minimum  wage  laws,  but 
also  to  drastic  factory  legislation,  and 
to  better  means  of  production  enforced 
by  the  financial  depression  of  1894-5. 

C.  It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
enforce  where  it  has  been  tried,  and 
would  be  more  than  ever  difficult  in  the 
United  States. 

V.  Minimum     wage    legislation     would    be 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 

A.  The  worker.  It  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  wages  to  a  common 
level  at  the  minimum  rate,  thus  placing 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  unfit  upon 
the  more  efficient  workers,  and  discour- 
aging individual  effort.  It  would  also 
tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed, and  would  drive  beginners  and 
the  aged  and  infirm  out  of  employment. 

B.  The  employer.  Many  of  the  small- 
er employers  would  be  forced  to  go  out 
of  business  or  would  have  to  combine 
for  greater  protection. 

C.  Society.  Higher  wages  would  tend 
to  increase  prices  and  increase  unem- 
ployment, thereby  putting  a  greater 
burden  on  "harity  than  at  present.  It 
would  tend  to  increase  the  immigration 
of  unskilled  workers.  It  would  also  hin- 
der the  moral  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  and  would  injure 
national  prosperity  by  interfering  with 
business. 
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A  WOMAN'S  WORDS  TO  WOMEN,  CONCERNING 

CERTAIN  DUTIES 

BY     AMANDA     B.     HARRIS 


The  writer  of  thus  article  alleges 
that  she  is  ninety  years  old — but  we 
see  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  article 
itself.  She  was  fur  many  years  a 
must  acceptable  writer  fur  yuuny 
peui)le,  and  une  of  the  editors  of  the 
admirable  children's  magazine  called 
"Wide  Awake."  Her  charming  home 
is  under  the  shadow  of  Muunt  Kear- 
saye  in  Warner,  New  Hampshire, 
where  she  and  her  sister  Mary  (the 
earliest  teacher  of  the  one  who  writes 
this  note)  were  bom,  and  where  they 
still  dispense  a  most  gracious  hos- 
pitality.—W.  B.  H. 

AKKW  years  ago,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  published  a 
...small  volume  containing  six 
lectures  which  she  had  delivered  in 
London;  and  it  was  a  compliment  to 
her  good  sense  and  sagacity  that  it 
had  such  a  ready  sale,  that  not  only 
women  but  many  of  the  men  who 
have  a  high  reverence  for  woman- 
hood heartily  endorsed  its  leading 
opinions. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  title,  The 
Duties  of  Women,  was  very  tempting 
to  the  sex  in  whose  interest  it  was 
written,  inasmuch  as  women  have 
had  their  duties  preached  to  and  at 
them  till  they  have  cause  for  being 
weary  of  the  sound.  But  after  care- 
ful perusal,  no  sensible  woman  would 
be  out  of  patience  with  Miss  Cobbe; 
on  the  other  hand,  she  would  be 
grateful  for  some  of  her  statements, 
and  would  accept  them  as  among  the 
eternal  truths.  With  simple  direct- 
ness and  absolute  verity  in  the  use 
of  words,  this  author  insists  upon 
certain  things  as  duties  which  no 
woman  can  honestly  evade,  and  she 
compels  attention  as  one  by  one  they 
are  set  before  us. 

"But  first,"  asks  some  one,  "what 
manner  of  woman  is  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  who  takes  such  pains  to  say 
plain  things  and  make  us  consider 
them.?" 

Since  she  has  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Theodore  Parker,  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  views,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  beliefs  not  orthodox,  many 
may  have  reached  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  she  is  an  unsafe  adviser; 
having  long  been  a  pleader  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  her  own 
sex,  she  must  to  the  conservative 
seem  an  ultra-reformer. 

She  states  clearly  her  position. 
Early  in  life  she  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  happy  duties  of  a  daughter 
and  mistress  of  a  household,  which 
fell  to  her  lot,  "together  with  village 
charities  and  literary  and  other  pur- 
suits, sufficiently  filled  up  the  life  of 
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woman,  without  adding  to  them 
wider  social  and  political  aims." 
Later  her  opinions  underwent  a 
change;  and  the  exact  process  by 
which  such  a  woman  came  around  to 
her  present  stand  would  be  a  piece 
of  intellectual  autobiography  worth 
having;  but  worth  far  more  are  the 
dignified  and  helpful  utterances  of 
one  so  sweet  and  refined,  so  wise  and 
sound  on  other  matters  which  vitally 
concern  all  women,  and  which  are  at 
the  very  foundation  of  character,  in- 
tegral forces  in  the  moral  nature. 
With  her  searching  eyes  she  sees 
deeper  and  sees  higher  than  suffrage, 
and  recognizing  the  inestimable 
worth  of  certain  moral  qualities,  she 
takes  great  pains  to  show  us  "how 
noble  and  brave  and  beautiful  is  the 
ideal  of  womanly  virtue  to  which  we 
are  bound  to  lift  ourselves  up";  and 
this  is  the  thread  of  gold  running 
thru  the  book.  She  sets  individual 
character  as  far  above  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  suffrage  as  a  true  woman- 
hood is  higher  than  any  "cause,"  as 
such,  that  women  may  engage  in. 

She  must  be  shallow  indeed  who 
can  read  those  "duties"  without  be- 
ing stimulated  to  think  soberly  on 
subjects  which  she  has  never  earnest- 
ly thought  on  before;  she  must  be 
hopelessly  dull  or  hopelessly  frivolous 
who  does  not  have  her  inward  con- 
sciousness probed,  and  who  does  not 
come  under  the  power  of  a  purpose 
higher  than  her  wont. 

Courage,  Truthfulness  and  Justice 
are  three  of  the  virtues  on  which  the 
author  places  stress,  as  those  which 
now  women  lack,  "or  have  not  enough 
learned  to  exercize."  She  deplores 
what  she  calls  the  "waste"  there  has 


THE  WINDS  OF  GOD 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Across  the  azure  spaces. 
Athwart  the  vasts  of  sky, 

With     winnowings     of     mighty 
wings 
The  winds  of  God  go  by. 

Above  the  meres  and  mountains. 
With  unseen  sandals  shod, 

Above   the    plains,    with    choric 
strains. 
Sweep  by  the  winds  of  God. 

"Peace! — in    His    name!"    they 
murmur; 
"Peace — in   His   name!"   they 
cry — 
Oh,  men,   give  ear!   Do  ye  not 
hear 
The  winds  of  God  go  by? 


been  in  their  lives,  "waste  as  regards 
the  purpose  either  of  their  own  moral 
growth  or  natural  happiness,  andf 
wa.ste  of  their  faculties  to  make  the- 
world  luippier  and  better."  Now  in 
this  sweeping  clause  does  she  not  im- 
ply the  finest  compliment  to  the  sex 
which  has  such  power  to  shape  hu- 
man lives?  Here  is  a  woman  of  grea*^ 
intellectual  breadth  and  resources,  of 
wide  observation,  of  mature  judg- 
ment, with  experience  behind  her. 
who  says,  as  coordinate  truths,  that 
"love,  tenderness,  sympathy  are  im- 
measurably the  best,"  and  who  has 
so  exalted  an  ideal  of  fortitude, 
veracity  and  justice  that  she  sees 
how  the  world  may  be  moved  by 
them,  if  the  time  ever  arrives  when 
women  rise  to  their  privileges  and 
come  into  their  kingdom. 

"Personal  duties,"  she  says,  "have 
supreme  obligation,  and  must  never 
be  postponed  to  social  ones,"  and  the 
"truest  and  surest  way  in  which  we 
can  serve  our  fellow  men  is,  not  sa 
much  to  do  anything  for  them  as  to- 
be  the  very  truest,  purest,  noblest 
beings  we  know  how."  It  is  the  same 
lovely  gospel  preached  by  Ruskin  in 
his  Sesame  and  Lilies,  it  is  the  gos- 
pel of  Paul,  and  of  one  greater  than 
Paul.  No  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
but  coming  to  us  afresh  and  with 
significance  that  ought  not  to  fail  of 
potency  with  many. 

With  candor  she  discusses  the  pos- 
sible contingency  that  in  the  new 
dispensation  of  more  freedom,  of  a 
more  public  life  (and  presumably  of 
what  may  result  from  the  franchise) , 
there  is  danger  that  some  "now  com- 
mon womanly  virtues  be  lost,  with- 
out the  attainment  of  any  other 
moral  gifts  or  graces,"  and  she 
thinks  that  during  "the  great  transi- 
tion" women  have  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate course  to  follow,  and  that  noth- 
ing their  "opponents  can  do  or  say, 
nothing  which  all  men  united  togeth- 
er could  do,  would  really  determine 
the  character  and  results  of  the  revo- 
lution." 

The  sum  of  all  is,  "First  to  set  up 
God's  kingdom  in  our  own  hearts, 
making  them  pure  and  true  and  lov- 
ing, and  then  to  make  our  homes  lit- 
tle provinces  of  the  same  kingdom: 
and  lastly  to  try  to  extend  that  king- 
dom thru  the  world."  The  greater  is 
in  the  less,  the  less  is  in  the  greater. 
And  home  she  sets  in  this  high  place 
— "the  making  of  a  home  is  really 
our  peculiar  and  inalienable  right — 
a  right  which  no  man  can  take  from 
us,  for  a  man  can  no  more  make  a 
home  than  a  drone  can  make  a  hive." 

Wai'^ier.  New  Hampshire 


THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
IMPOKTANT    MOTION     PIGTUKES 


UNNECESSARY   RESTRICTIONS 

THE  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  introduction  of  motion  pic- 
tures into  the  church,  schoolroom  and 
home  is  the  rigid  regulation  imposed  by 
local  authorities,  such  as  the  require- 
ment of  a  licensed  operator  and  the  fire- 
proof booth  wherever  the  machines  are 
used.  These  stringent  rules  were  made 
in  the  days  when  celluloid  films  of  a 
highly  inflammable  nature  were  the 
only  ones  in  use  and  the  halting  of  the 
strip  for  a  moment  in  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light  meant  a  conflagration  of 
explosive  violence,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  required  where 
non-inflammable  film  is  used,  whether 
of  standard  size  or  not,  or  when  the  lan- 
tern light  is  of  such  low  power  as  to 
be  no  more  dangerous  than  the  ordi- 
nary stereopticon.  There  is  in  fact  no 
longer  any  necessity  of  using  inflam- 
mable film  at  all  and  in  fact  most  of 
the  film  used  in  Europe  is  of  the  non- 
inflammable  kind.  Doubtless  in  time  the 
use  of  inflammable  film  will  be  prohib- 
ited by  law  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

The  making  and  projecting  of  motion 
pictures  has  become  so  much  simplified 
of  late  that  it  is  already  within  the 
capacity  of  the  amateur.  Just  as  now 
every  teacher  can  make  his  own  lantern 
slides  from  negatives  of  his  own  taking 
and  project  them  in  his  classroom  at 
any  moment  that  he  finds  convenient, 
-SO  also  he  could  utilize  the  motion  pic- 
ture for  the  illustration  of  industrial 
processes  and  animal  life  if  it  were  not 
for  the  expense  of  apparatus  and  all 
of  the  restrictive  regulations  which 
are  rightly  impo.sed  upon  the  thea- 
ter. So  long  as  it  costs  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  to  instal  a  motion 
picture  apparatus  and  films  have 
to  be  paid  for  at  theater  rates  and 
an  operator  hired  on  union  wages, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  public 
to  make  the  most  of  motion  pictures 
as  a  means  of  education.  There  is  of 
course  much  more  money  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sensational  drama  in  theaters 
than  in  renting  films  for  the  occasional 
use  of  teachers  and  preachers  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  theater  managers 
are  disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon 
any  means,  including  vexatious  legisla- 
tion, which  will  protect  them  from  the 
''ompetition  of  free  movies  in  the 
♦"hurch  and  school. 

A      PICTURE     SERVICE     FOR 
CHURCHES    AND    SCHOOLS 

The  many  teachers  and  pastors  who 
have  written  to  uf»  asking  how  they 
^oulfj  obtain  films  for  use  in  schools, 
Sunday  r/'hool  and  week-day  meetings 
will  be  int^-rested  tf>  know  that  an  or- 
(fanization  has  ^>ecn  formed  for  the  ex- 
preRs  ji\}rj>t>»c.  r>f  meeting  this  want,  by 
supplying  a  weekly  program  of  motion 


pictures  of  high  moral  and  educational 
value.  The  organization  is  called  the 
Church  and  School  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, Inc.,  and  has  its  headquarters  at 
80  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  Its  presi- 
dent is  Rev.  William  Carter,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Re- 
formed Church  of  New  York  City,  and 
its  vice-president.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst.  Among  its  board  of  directors 
and  advisory  board  are  such  men  as 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  Hamilton  Holt,  ed- 
itor of  The  Independent,  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  founder  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Movement,  Dr.  John  Grier 
Hibben,  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California. 
If  the  plans  of  the  Service  Bureau  are 
carried  out  they  help  very  materially 
in  making  the  movies  an  ally  of  edu- 
cational and  religious  work. 

BELGIAN    WAR   PICTURES 

Among  the  most  interesting  pictures 
that  thus  far  have  come  out  of  the  war 
zone  are  those  of  Belgian  Battle- 
fields, taken  by  Edwin  F.  Weigle,  staff 
photographer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Not  only  do  they  give  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  the  devastation  that  has 
been  wrought  in  Belgium,  but  in  many 
instances  Mr.  Weigle  has  got  close  to 
the  firing  line  itself  and  from  a  very 
close  distance  the  spectator  sees  an  ac- 
tual battle  in  progress,  shells  bursting, 
men  falling  in  the  trenches,  and  the 
care  of  the  wounded.  The  pictures  were 
taken  with  the  approval  of  the  Belgian 
Government  on  condition  that  one-half 
the  proceeds  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 


the  Red  Cross.  Among  the  scenes  pre- 
sented are  the  destruction  of  Termonde 
and  Malines,  the  burning  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  refu- 
gees into  Holland.  (Popular  Motion 
Picture    Com'pany,    New    York.) 

THE     SEATS     OF    THE     MIGHTY 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  great  historical 
novel.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  makes 
good  material  for  the  motion  picture 
man.  The  plot  is  more  sensational  than 
the  reader  suspects,  for  in  the  book  the 
skeleton  is  clothed  in  Sir  Gilbert's  fine 
descriptive  passages.  A  film  requires 
no  scene  shifters,  so  it  is  enabled  to  sur- 
pass even  Shakespeare  in  doing  away 
with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
classic  requirement  of  "unity  of  place." 
We  are  literally  taken  "in  a  flash"  from 
the  court  of  France  where  Du  Barry 
and  Pompadour  intrigue  for  the  favor 
of  Louis  XV,  to  a  Virginia  plantation 
or  the  frontier  stockade  of  Fort  du 
Quesne.  The  object  of  the  action  some- 
how shifts  from  the  search  for  the  pack- 
age hidden  in  an  English  castle  to  a 
struggle  for  a  girl  in  Quebec  and  it 
never  gets  back  so  we  fail  to  find  out 
what  became  of  love  letters  of  the  Du 
Barry,  but  we  don't  much  care,  for 
Alixe  Duvarney  is  more  interesting 
than  any  old  papers. 

The  acting  is  good  and  great  pains 
have  been  taken  with  the  costuming 
and  staging.  The  scenes  that  elicit  most 
applause  are  of  course  the  attack  on 
Quebec  by  General  Wolfe  and  the  ascent 
thru  the  secret  pass  to  the  Plain  of 
Abraham.  These  are  admirably  man- 
aged; still  we  must  admit  our  Ameri- 
can producers  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Italians  in  the  effective  handling  of 
battle  scenes  and  crowds  in  general. 

There  has  been  great  complaint  from 
our  Canadian  cousins  that  American 
films  exhibited  there  were  all  in  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  Union  Jack. 
But  the  Colonial  Motion  Picture  Cor- 
poration has  overcome  this  difficulty 
and  produced  a  film  that  may  properly 
be  applauded  on  both  sides  the  bound 
ary  since  it  shows  the  Virginian  and 
the  Yankee  fighting  under  the  British 
flag  to  free  Canada  from  the  French 
The  only  people  in  America  who  can  be 
offended  by  this  are  the  French  people 
of  the  Quebec  province.  (World  Filrri 
Corporation.) 


\)H    Wlf,I,IAM  fJAUTKH 

I'mltJent  of  Ihc  r;hiirfh  nnd  School  Social  Scrvlc.. 

Bureau 


A  traveler  penetrating  to  the  heart 
of  Asia  was  surprized  on  reaching  Bok- 
hara to  be  confronted  with  a  moving- 
picture  palace.  A  green  poster  in  front 
of  it  announced  that  a  striking  comedy 
called  the  Svfjragrt  would  be  presented 
there,  followed  by  the  tango.  Thus  the 
divergent  oxtremes  of  the  modern  fem- 
inist movement*  meet  in  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  Mohamme<lan  orthodoxy. 

-Ill 


ILLUSTRATED   EDITIONS 


A  Midaummer  Night's  Dream,  by  Wil- 
liam  Shakespeare.   Illustrated   by    W. 
Heath-Kobinaon.     (Hull.    $i.) 
(■uu<l   <>b«ruu   and   all   Liu   taiiy    kiugdou 
with    yuiutt    aud    Suug    aud    IJottDUi,    whu 
mv    to    make    up    the    btfst   of    Sliukespeare's 
tauta«ies    ieud    tht*uiselve«    well    U>    sut-h    ti 
quaiutly    UluBtrated    volume    as    this.    Pen 
aud  iuk  drawiugs  after  the  fiishiou  of  the 
decorative  Kuglish  laud8oai>e  woodcuts,  aud 
water  colors    doue      iu     Copeuhagen      blue, 
make  it  of  rare  holiday  charm. 

A  Poet's  Cabinet.  Selected  quotations 
from  the  works  of  George  L.  Ray- 
mond. Edited  by  Marion  Mills  Miller. 
(Putnam.) 

This  bulky  compilatiou  will  meet  a 
hearty  welcome  iu  those  rather  selected 
circles  where  Professor  Uaymoud's  verse 
is  kuowu  and  enjoyed.  Quotatious,  how- 
ever, cau  do  little  to  iuduce  au  author  to 
new  readers.  Illustrated  by  early  sketches 
of  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  drawn  be- 
fore fame  had  found  him  out. 

The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allen  Pee.  Edited 
by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 
George  Edward  Woodberry.  (Scrib- 
ner'a.  $2.) 

A  substantial  and  well-groomed  edition, 
with  an  introductory  analysis — ^penetrat- 
ing  but  none  too  succinct — of  Foe's  quality 
as  a  verseman,  and  with  full  variorum 
texts  of  all  the  poems  in  the  notes. 

Our  Sentimental  Garden,  by  Agnes  and 
Egerton       Castle.       Illustrated       by 
Charles  Robinson.  {Lippincott.  $1.75.) 
Sentimental   truly,    but    full    of   the    de- 
lights   of    an    almost    human    comradeship 
found    with    the    birds,    and    animals,    the 
flowers    and    the    bees    which    the    authors 
have    learned   to    know    in    the    garden    of 
their     English     home.     The     illustrations, 
however,  in  many  places,  mar  rather  than 
add  to  the  volume's  attractiveness. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England,  edited 

by     Charles     Harding     Firth,     M.A. 

900  illustrations,  44  in  color,  6  vols. 

(Macmillan.  $3.25.) 

With  the  issue  of  the  first  four  of  the 
six  volumes,  it  is  possible  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  unusual 
opportunities  offered  the  illustrator  for 
supplying  a  pictorial  accompaniment  of 
Macaulay's  narrative  have  been  realized  to 
the  utmost.  Many  of  the  portraits  have 
been  secured  from  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  while  there  is  a  wealth  of  engi-av- 
ings,  caricatures,  rare  old  prints,  medals, 
maps,  plans  of  places,  buildings,  sieges  and 
battles. 

The  Works  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  with 
introductions     by     Clifton     Johnson. 
Five  vols,  cloth.    (Crowell.  $1  per  vol.) 
Especially   quieting   and   refreshing   dur- 
ing  these   times  of  world   stress  are   these 
familiar    papers    grouped    about     Walden, 
Cape    Cod.    and    the    Maine    Woods.    They 
have     been     fittingly     illustrated     by     Mr. 
Johnson  with  actual  photographs  from  the 
haunts  of  the  master. 

The    Vicar    of    Wakefield,    by    Oliver 

Goldsmith.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  J. 

Sullivan.    (Holt.   $i.) 

Like    Dickens's    David    Copperfield,    the 

editions    of    Goldsmith's    masterpiece    are 

perennial.  More  than  unusually  handsome, 

however,    is   the    present    volume,    and    the 

many  color  plates  which  ■adorn  it  are  of  a 

beauty   and  delicacy   rarely   found,   and   do 

crdeit  both  to  the  artist  and  the  publisher. 
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The  Tale  of  Lohengrin,  Knight  of  the 
Swan,  retold  in  English  verse  by  T. 
W.  UuUeston,  after  the  drama  of 
Wagner,  with  decorations  and  illus- 
trations by  Willy  Pogany.  (Crowell. 
f[>.) 

The  artist  is  a  Huiisariau  possest  of 
both  iuiHginutiou  and  skill,  aud  the  book  is 
I»ut  forth  by  the  publishers  "as  au  example 
of  the  thoroly  unusiuil  in  fine  book  mak- 
ing." It  abuudiiiitly  fulfils  that  description. 
The  pictures  and  decorations  are  the  main 
thing,  the  raivun  d'etre  of  the  book,  and 
the.se  are  decidedly  odd.  Many  of  them  are 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Hut  for  the  most  part 
tlieir  connection  with  the  tale  is  not  at  all 
apparent;  only  a  few  recall  incidents  in 
the  story. 


ART 


The    Enchantment   of   Art,    by    Duncan 

Phillips.     (Lane.    $2.50.) 

Heginuing  with  those  most  difficult  of 
all  definitions — art  and  beauty — the  author 
traces  the  growth  and  attempts  to  weigh 
the  influence  of  Impressionism  in  modern 
iminting,  sculpture  and  literature.  The  cult 
of  "Cubism"  he  regards  rather  as  the  ex- 
treme decadence  of  the  Impressionist  doc- 
trine, than  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school.  The  book  is  full  of  keen  estimates 
and  genuine  appreciations,  but  lacks  in 
convincing  power. 

German   Masters  of   Art,   by   Helen   A. 

Dickinson.   (Stokes.  $5.) 

The  first  attempt  to  present  in  English 
a  complete  and  adequate  hi.story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  German  paintings.  A  keen 
analysis  of  the  essentials  of  the  German 
and  Flemish  schools,  with  an  admirable 
classification  of  periods  that  serves  well  the 
traveler  and  the  student.  Generously  illus- 
trated. 

Luca  Delia  Robbia,  by  Allan  Marquand. 
(Princeton  University  Press.) 
A  complete  and  sumptuous  Catalogue 
Raisonn6  of  the  works  of  the  great  and 
versatile  Italian  sculptor  is  this  volume  by 
Professor  Marquand  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. The  third  of  a  series  of  monographs 
in  art  and  archeology,  beginning  with  the 
famous  marble  Choir  Gallery,  made  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  the  monuments  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order  with  the 
related  documents  and  bibliography. 

Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers,  by 
George    Wharton    James.    (McClurg. 

$5.) 

Years  spent  among  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia make  Mr.  James  an  authority  on  all 
things  relating  to  Indian  crafts.  The  Na- 
vaho  designs  are  given  in  detail,  and  their 
meanings  and  the  related  customs  and 
legends  of  the  people  so  fully  treated  that 
the  work  is  as  valuable  to  one  interested 
in  the  Indian  himself,  and  to  the  folk-lore 
collector.  There  are  over  a  hundred  excel- 
lent illustrations. 


TRAVEL 


Clear  Waters  of  My  Heart,  by  Edward 

Button.    (Button.    $2.25.) 

The  first  of  a  series  of  books  on  England, 
this  being  "Spring,"  and  taking  in  Kent, 
Sussex  and  Hampshire,  starting  from  the 
Tabard  Inn,  and  following  the  steps  of 
Chaucer's  goodly  company.  But  the  P]ng- 
land  of  the  author's  heart  is  far  more 
churchly  and  Roman  Catholic  than  Chau- 
cer's pilgrims  found  it.  or  than  it  is  now, 
four  centuries  after  Henry  the  Eighth,  a 
fact  that  constantly  disturbs  his  happiness. 


Bruges,   a    Record   and   an    Impression, 
by     Mary     Stratton.     Illustrated     by 
Charles    Wade.    (Scribner's.) 
The     shrunken     splendors     of     this     oldi 
"Venice    of    the    North,"    once    the    |)roudi 
capital    of    Flanders,    are    here    sympathet 
i(;ally    set    forth.    Fortunately,    altho    occu 
I)ie(l   by   the  (Jermans,   Bruges  has  not  yet 
met  the  fate  of  Louvain  or  Dixmude. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  Lincolnshire,. 

by  W.  F.  Rawnsley.  (Macmillan.  $2.} 
More  a  glorified  guidebook  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  personal  ex|)erience8.or  emotions  in 
Lincolnshire,  (conscientiously  follows  the 
main  roads  and  the  lesser  ;  the  architecture 
of  the  little  parish  churches,  the  old  pub- 
lic buildings  and  the  great  cathedral,  all 
are  fully  treated.  The  <liai)ter  on  Boston 
is  of  especial  interest  to  the  New  lOngland 
reader,  ('harmingly  illustrated  as  is  the 
fashion  of  works  of  travel  nowadays. 

Westminster  Abbey,  by  Hele.i  Mar- 
shall Pratt.  2  vols.  (Duffield.) 
The  history  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the 
history  of  England,  says  somebody,  and  in 
most  complete  and  interesting  fashion  is 
it  here  set  down.  With  the  greatest  pains 
the  author  has  gone  into  the  minutest  de- 
scription of  the  abbey  and  its  tombs  of 
the  English  great,  together  with  all  their 
associated  histories  and  legends. 

In  Dickens's  London,  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  illustrated  in  charcoal  by  the 
author.  (Scribner.  $3.50.) 
Every  loyal  Dickensian  will  delight  in 
Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  new  book  of 
tribute,  which  is,  in  his  own  introduction, 
"in  all  humility  not  another  book  about 
Mr.  Dickens  with  illustrations  by  the  au- 
thor, but  a  book  of  illustrations  with  some- 
explanatory  extracts  from  the  Master's- 
text,  padded  with  some  experiences  of  my 
own."  The  twenty-two  pictures  are  excel- 
lent tint-block  reproductions  of  Mr.  Smith's- 
facile  charcoal  drawings  in  which  he  has 
caught  something  of  the  velvet  blacks,  va- 
pory skies,  and  streaming  silver-washedi 
streets  of  London. 

The  Lure  of  London,  by    Lilian    Whit-^ 

ing.    (Little,  Brown.  $3.) 

A  novel  treatment  of  the  city.  Begins< 
with  a  description  of  a  function  at  Lans- 
downe  House,  then  an  account  of  the- 
luncheon  table  decorations  at  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace, and  some  complimentary  allusions  to 
the  social  life  in  the  Dean's  Yard  eke  out 
the  notes  on  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is 
incidental  reference  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, the  art  galleries,  literature,  to  the 
theosophists ;  on  clubs,  societies,  move- 
ments ;  and  one  page  on  sports  and  amuse- 
ments. Hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
ocean  voyage  I 

London  Survivals:  A  Record  of  the  Old 
Buildings  and  Associations  of  the 
City,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  With  114 
illustrations  by  E.  L.  Wratten. 
(Stokes.   $3.50.) 

Like  every  other  living  city,  London  is 
ever  changing ;  for  change  is  inevitable 
when  the  pulse  of  life  beats  fast.  Author 
and  illustrator  confine  their  wanderings 
mainly  to  "the  City"  itself,  the  denu^sne 
of  the  Corporation  of  London,  wherein  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  last  half-contury 
have  been  enormous.  Yet  within  that  r»^ 
stricted  area  they  have  found  nm-ient  aud 
interesting  remains  iu  surprizing  quantity. 

The  Charm  of  Ireland,  by  Burton  E. 
Stevenson.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $2.50.) 
In  the  proper  spirit  did  Mr.  Stevenson 
journey  to  Ireland,  and  he  took  the  right 
com[)anion  with  him.  Both  were  far 
more   interested    in    risking   their   necks   to- 
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kiss  the  Blarney  stone  than  in  any  number 
of  social  opportunities  that  the  new  Gaelic 
movement  might  open.  No  worshipers  of 
the  past  were  these  travelers  in  Ireland, 
but  very  up  to  date,  eager  to  learn  all  they 
could  about  the  army  in  Ulster,  and  not 
finding  half  so  much  to  learn  about  as  they 
had  expected.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
with  photographs  by  the  author. 

From  the  Log  of  the  Velsa,  by  Arnold 

Bennett.    (Century.   $S.) 

The  "Velsa"  is  Mr.  Bennett's  yacht,  on 
which  he  voyaged  thru  the  canals  of  Hol- 
land, across  the  Baltic,  to  Copenhagen, 
along  the  Flemish  coast,  and  finally  into 
the  gentle  waters  of  East  Axiglia.  The  book 
is  pleasantly  illustrated,  with  a  frontis- 
piece in  color  by  Mr.  Bennett.  The  jour- 
neylngs  are  described  by  the  same  light 
pen  that  he  used  for  his  chapters  on  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Forest  of  Arden,  with  Some  of  Its 
Legends,  written  and  pictured  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards.  (Stokes. 
$4.50.) 

Makes  poignant  the  regret  that  this 
fairy  country,  which  Shakespeare  chose  as 
the  setting  for  his  "As  You  Like  It,"  as 
outlined  in  our  "Literary  War  Map,"  is 
now  devastated  in  the  path  of  war.  Of 
the  quaint  villages  with  their  heritage 
from  a  romantic  past,  which  Mr.  Edwards 
charmingly  paints  and  describes,  many 
are  now  only  masses  of  blackened 
ruins.  For  this  reason  such  volumes  are 
sure  to  be  closely  treasured  in  the  future. 

Things  Seen  in  Sweden,  by  W.  Barnes 
Steveni.  (Dutton.  75  cents.) 
Mr.  Steveni  and  Dr.  Clark  agree  in  the 
contention  that  Sweden  is  ill  appreciated 
by  the  traveling  public,  and  both  write 
with  an  eager  desire  to  make  tempting  to 
others  what  the  authors  have  found  so  love- 
ly. Mr.  Steveni's  small  square  volume,  with 
its  fifty  full  page  pictures  and  its  clear, 
large  type,  is  just  the  book  to  tuck  in  one's 
handbag  as  one  takes  one  of  the  lines  he 
advises  to  Gothenberg,  or  the  particularly 
easy  railway  trip  Dr.  Clark  describes  from 
Berlin  to  Stockholm. 

The  Charm  of  Scandinavia,  by  Francis 
E.  Clark  and  Sidney  A.  Clark.  (Lit- 
tle, Brovm.  $2.50.) 

Dr.  Clark,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  his  son  have  pre- 
H«rved  in  two  series  of  letters  the  impres- 
Hions  of  several  journeyings  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.  These  let- 
ters are  absolutely  impersonal,  but  the 
reader  feels  a  little  as  tho  there  were  much 
interesting  matter  hidden  hopelessly  be- 
tween the  lines  that  deal  so  exclusively 
with  scenery,  legend,  history  and  national 
afFairs.  The  accounts  are  full,  with  none 
of  the  formality  of  the  guidebook.  The  illus- 
trations are  excellent  and  the  book  has 
what  is  always  needed  and  seldom  found  in 
\xxtkn  of  these  types,  that  is,  an  excellent 
rnap. 


CHILDREN'S    BOOKS 


Literature  for  Children,  by  Often  Lowe. 

( M or.rrdlUin.    UO   cent.H.) 

The  more  guidance  the  [(.-irent  has  on 
thin  important  matter  the  better.  Mr.  Lowe 
iM  inclined  to  take  an  ediifational  attitude, 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  subjeft  is  thoro 
and  hiH  suggestions  heliiful.  A  large  part 
of  the  \)'><>k  consists  of  an  nnthology  of 
lyric  poetry  for  memory  work,  and  at  the 
«jd  the  author  has  r'onipiled  a  serviceable 
tnbliography.    Altogether    a    uneful    book. 

Good    Storie*   for   Great    Holidays,   ar- 

ranj^ed    by    KranccH    Jenkins    OJcott. 

(ll'mghlfm    Mi/pin.    $2.) 

The    fa'-t    that    thin    book    has    gone    info 

Itn    n^cond     edition     before    it    Ih     reviewed 

would   indi'-ate   the  demand   for   it.  The   se- 

Uftion*  are   varied  arid   well  arranged,   ixim\ 


while  the  editor  is  confident  that  there  is 
material  in  her  anthology  for  the  young 
person  to  read,  her  chief  intention  is  to 
furnish  selections  for  the  professional  story- 
teller, and  to  encourage  parents  to  have  a 
"reading  aloud"  hour.  The  final  pages  con- 
tain a  suggestive  reading  list. 


JUVENILE    CLASSICS 


Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by 
Louis  Rhead.  (Harpers.  $1.50.) 
The  Danish  writer  has  never  received 
better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  illus- 
trator. The  hundred  line  drawings  and 
decorations  are  dainty  and  full  of  imagina- 
tion. W.  D.  Howells  vouches  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  Andersen  in  an  introduction. 
Another  satisfactory  edition  of  the  Fairy 
Tales  is  issued  by  Doubleday  ($1.50). 
Dougald  S.  Walker's  pictures  being  odd 
and  quaint  in  execution. 

Stories  From  Wagner,  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden.  (Crowell.  $1.50.) 
The  occasion  for  this  reissue  is  the 
series  of  color  illustrations  by  H.  Heindrich 
and  F.  Locke.  An  introduction  gives  the 
sources  and  all  necessary  details  regarding 
Wagner's  life.  The  stories  afford  one  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  operas  than  the  com- 
mercial libretto.  The  general  format  of  the 
book  is  attractive. 

The  Boy  Emigrants,  by  Noah  Brooks. 

Illustrated   by   H.    T.    Dunn.    (Scrib- 

ner.  $2.) 

One  of  the  very  best  boys'  books  ever 
published.  Written  some  fifty  years  ago, 
it  is  a  classic,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a 
classic.  Buy  it  by  all  means.  Dunn's  color 
plates  are  poetic  and  atmospheric,  in  the 
best  Pyle  tradition. 

The    Cuckoo    Clock,    by    Mrs.    Moles- 
worth.  Illustrated  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 
(Lippincott.  $1.25.) 
Modern    drawings    always    detract    from 
the  old-fashioned  atmosphere  of  a  story  so 
long    tested    as    this.    The    adventures    of 
Griselda   are   as   entertaining  as  ever.   We 
would  call  our  readers'  attention  to  other 
volumes    in    the   series,    "Stories   All    Chil- 
dren Love."  They  are  all  excellent. 

The  Golden  Age,  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 

Illustrated  by  R.  J.  E.  Moony.  (Lave. 

$3.) 

Nice  wide  margins  in  the  midst  of  which 
(lows  the  clear  typography  of  a  gem  of  re- 
eent  literature.  Older  people  will  relish 
this  book,  and  some  old  young  people.  The 
cover  design  far  exceeds  the  garish  illus- 
trations in  the  dream  quality  which  is  so 
'liaracteristic  of  Mr.   Grahame's   text. 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Ed- 
ited by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Il- 
lustrated by  Mary  Hamilton  Frye. 
(Doubleday.  $2.) 

A  large  edition  of  a  book  that  had  wide 
sale  when  it  w.is  first  issued.  The  stories 
fioni  Kingsley,  Hawthorne,  (Church  and 
ofherH  never  grow  old.  No  modern  theories 
'■;in  frusli  juvenile  interest  in  mythology. 
The  artist's  silhouette  sketches  are  better 
than  her  color  work,  imitative  of  Walter 
Crane. 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends,  by  Joel 
Chandler    Harris.    Visitor's    Edition. 
(Houffhton   Mifflin.   $1.25.) 
An     introduction     gives     much     personal 
data    relating    to    the    author's    life    in    At- 
lanta,  and   the   rejirorlufcd   i)hotogr«i)h    pic- 
ture   his    home    and     farm,     wh(!re     Uncle 
IlerniiH    was  created.    Siieh    negro   folk    lore 
an  this  book  cf>ntains  is  destined  always  to 
be  among  the  most  flisfinctive  contributions 
t<»  Anierir.'an   literature. 

The    Boys'    Motley,     by    Ildcn    Ward 

Hanks.    (SlolceH.   $2.) 

ThiM  is  not  an  editing  of  the  original, 
but     the     author,     taking    Motley     as     tlie 


source  of  her  knowledge,  tells  the  story  of 
riolland's  struggle  for  freedom  in  her  own 
language.  Each  chapter  is  a  play  in  itself, 
with  a  cast  of  characters.  The  style,  how- 
ever, is  narrative  and  not  in  dialog  form. 
Pictures  by  A.  D.  McCormick  add  dramatic 
scittings  of  vivid  color. 

Legends  of.  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights,  by  Janet  M.  Clark.  (Dut- 
ton. $2.50.) 

Another  version  of  the  Arthurian  cycle, 
and  an  excellent  introduction  to  Tennyson 
or  to  Pyle's  series  of  chivalric  tales.  After 
reading  this  the  child  might  be  given  parts 
of  Lanier's  Mallory.  The  illustrations  are 
adequate.  There  is  a  rich  cover  design. 

The   Story   of   Greece,    by   Mary    Mac- 

Gregor.    (Stokes.   $2.50.) 

A  rich,  thick  volume  giving  us  the  myth 
ology  and  stirring  history  of  ancient  days. 
This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  all  we 
deem  classic  in  Greece.  There  are  included 
nineteen  color  plates  done  by  Walter  Crane. 


SOLDIER   STORIES 


The  Boys'  Book  of  Battles.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.    $2.) 

A  splendid  anthology,  giving  in  prose 
and  verse,  descriptions  of  victories  and  de- 
feats which  constitute  epochs  in  history. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  present  con- 
flict, but  the  historical  pictures  reproduced 
help  to  glorify  past  sttuggles.  Even  lovers 
of  peace  cannot  but  thrill  over  records  like 
these. 

Boys'  Book  of  Famous  Regiments,  by 
H.  A.  Ogden  and  H.  A.  Hitchcock. 
(McBride.  $1.50.) 

The  individual  soldier  may  never  have 
his  name  preserved,  but  he  may  bring  glory 
to  the  regiment  in  which  he  serves.  History 
is  filled  with  the  fame  of  certain  bodies  of 
fighting  men  in  every  country.  These  brig- 
ades, battalions — whatever  you  call  them  in 
France,  Germauj,  England,  Russia,  the 
world  over — are  described  by  Mr.  Ogden, 
so  well  known  as  a  designer  of  military 
uniforms.  A  chapter  on  "Some  Regiments 
of  Europe  in  the  Great  War  of  1914" 
gives  this  little  volume  timely  bearing. 

The     Last     Invasion,     by     Donal     H. 

Haines.    (Harpers.    $1.25.) 

A  prophecy  that  some  day  in  the  future 
the  United  States  will  be  attacked  by  a 
Blue  Army,  secretly  landed  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.  At  first,  according  to 
this  fiction,  we  will  be  worsted,  but  in  the 
(!nd  we  will  gain  a  sweeping  victory,  partly 
due  to  the  fictitious  heroes  who  go  thru 
exciting  adventures  for  the  benefit  of  om- 
nivorous readers  of  the  present. 

The  Story  of  Our  Army  for  Young 
Americans,  by  Willis  J.  Abbot. 
(Dodd    Mead.) 

Tliis  is  not  a  <liscussion  of  what  our 
army  has  been  composed  of  during  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation,  but  it  is  a  gi'aphic  re- 
writing of  our  great  wars  and  tlie  men 
who  conducted  them  in  1775,  1812  and 
ISOl.  Then  there  is  a  casual  description 
of  our  Spanish  conflict.  Boys  will  relish 
the  text. 


FAIRY  TALES  AND  FOLK 
LORE 


Black  Tales  for  White  Children,  trans- 
lated   by    Capt.    C.    H.    Stigand    and 
hJK    wife.    (Houghton    Mifflin.   $l.r)0.) 
These     are     wlint     liie     translator     calls 
Swiihili  stories,  and  a  foreword  tells  of  the 
l'oll(  wiio  have  ((reserved  the  fables  by  vvoivl 
of  mouth   thru   the  iiges.  The  Jungle  altnos- 
plierc   dominntes   both    the    lext   and    the  ex- 
ceiienl     IhuMib  null     marginal     sketcrhes    by 
.loiin    Kiirgriive, 
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WORTH  WHILE  READING 


By  the  author  of  "The  Happy  Warrior" 

The  Clean  Heart 

By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 

The  author's  tiiic->t  acliicvciiKiit,  u  most  appeal- 
ing story  with  the  happy  etuliiig  which  "Tlie 
Happy  Warrior"  lacked.     $1.35  net. 

The  Story  of  Dartmouth 

By  Wilder  Dwight  Quint 

A  careuil  review  in  word  and  i)icuire  of  New 
Eiiylund's  famous  college.  Willi  K)  pictures  hy 
Seaford.    8vu'.     Boxed.    $2.00  net. 

Social  Life  in  Old  New 
England 

By  Mary  Caroline  Crawford 

A  vivid  picture  of  life   in    New    i'-nglaiui    from   the   lime   of   the   Pilgrims   to   the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     Illustrated.    8vo.     Boxed.    $2.50  net. 

Big  Tremaine 

By  Marie  Van  Vorst 

A  truly  hig  American  novel  in  a  Virginian  setting  whose 
keynote  is  self-sacrifice.    $1.35  net. 

Rambles  Around  Old  Boston 

By  Edwin' !M.  Bacon 

A  rare  volume,  enlivened  with  24  illustrations  in  tint  by 
Lester  G.  Hornby.     8vo.     Boxed.     $3.50  net. 

Historic  Homes  of  New  England 

By  Mary  H.  Northend 

A  fascinating  book  of  beautiful  pictures  and  sympathetic  text.     Over  150  half- 
tones.    Royal  Svo.     Boxed.     $5.00. 

What  Germany  Wants       Major  Prophets  of  To-day 


By  Edmund  Von  Mach 

A  comprehensive  and  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  Germany's  position.  $i.ao 
net. 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

The  philosophy  of  Bergson,  Maeter- 
linck, Hacckel  and  others  condensed  and 
made  clear  for  the  average  reader.  With 
portrait.     $1.50  net. 


Those  Who  Have  Come  Back 

By  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 

True  stories  of  criminals,  victims  of  drugs,  of  social 
crimes,  etc.,  who  have  worked  out  their  own  salvation.  Illus- 
trated.   i2mo.    $1.35  net. 

Paris  War  Days 

By  Chau'les  Inman  Barnard 

The  diary  of  a  New  York  Tribune  correspondent  at  Paris. 
Illustrated  from  photographs.     Svo.     $2.00  net. 

The  Charm  of  Scandinavia 

By  Francis  E.  Clark 

A  deliglnful  travel  book  full  of  the  history,  sports,   folklore,  and  description  of 
the  Scandinavians.     Illustrated.    Svo.    $2.50  net. 


THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
COME  BACK. 

By  I'tTIER  CLARK  MACFARLANE 


Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Publishers,    Boston 


ston  I 


Imagina,     by     Julia     Ellsworth     Ford. 

(l>ul)'ukl.   $l.:W.) 

A  {{larinK  cxiuiiiilc  of  Imw  mil  to  write 
a  .story  for  I'liihh'cii.  Tlicrc  is  no  eolu'reiicy 
ill  III!'  roiiNlnielioii  of  tli(>  ii(lv*'iitiii't>s  which 
hcffll  a  lonely  lioy.  Mrs.  T'ord  lias  eiiUt'd 
ill  tlie  assistaiirt'  of  Percy  MjK'kiiyc  iiml 
Witter  Ityiiiier,  who  liiive  contrilmtcd  some 
pool-  verse,  while  Ai'thiii-  Uackliaiii's  coloi- 
coiit I'ilnilioiis  are  far  iiliove  the  iiii.iKiiiative 
iliiiility  of  tiie  story.  IjUiireii  Ford's  line 
ilravviiiK«  are  creditable,  and  the  htiok  tnaU 
iliK   is   )4"o(l. 

The    Lucky    Stone,    by    Abbie    Farwell 

Mrown.     Illustrations     by     Reginald 

Hireh.    {Cvntunj.   $1.2r).) 

\   wholesome  little  story  iiaiTiitiiiK  wliiit 

iiappeiieii  to  all  imaginative  ^\v\  who  leaves 

iii'i'    slum    (piarters    for    a    vacation    in    (he 

country    ami    meets    with    a    faii-y    princess. 

Tliere  is  a  mystery,  ami   the  little  i(\v\   has 

a    (IcIiKlitful    e.Kperieiice    witii    fever,   ami    in 

the   end,    there   is   a    romance!    What    more 

can   one   reiiuire   in   a  good   holiday   pieseiit 

like  thisV 

The  Book  of  Friendly  Giants,  by  Eunice 

Fuller.   (Coitury.  $2.) 

raim-la  Colnian  Smith's  drawiiiKs  are 
not  more  (leHKhtriil  than  this  collection  of 
stories  written  in  defense  of  giants.  After 
reading  the  iiook,  tlii'  nursery  will  have  to 
revise  oiiinion  reganling  the  vicioiisness  of 
giants.  'I'hey  are  the  cosiest  kind  of  crea- 
tures, in  their  large  way,  and  in  the  in- 
stances here  given  are  every  bit  as  consid- 


erate 


fairi( 


The  Diamond  Story  Book,  selected  and 
edited  by  Pcnrhyn  W.  Coussens. 
(Daffield.  $1.50.) 

Tliere  is  much  rich  matter  in  this  thick 
volume,  but  we  fear  children  will  be 
frightened  by  the  solid  pages  of  type.  The 
(•(litor  has  given  a  generous  range  of  stories 
from  all  countries,  including  some  authors 
we  know,  and  even  if  the  children  do  not 
wear  the  book  out  with  handling,  the  pro- 
fessional story-teller  should  thank  Mr. 
Coussens  for  an  admirable  eomiiilation. 

Fairy  Tales  of  Eastern  Europe,  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin.  {McBride.  $1.50.) 
Mr.  ("ui'tin  was  the  translator  of  Quo 
Vitdh.  The  present  volume  is  iiosthumous 
and  compri/.es  folk  stories  and  fairy  lore 
from  all  of  the  countries  now  at  war.  bar- 
ring lOngland  and  (Jermany.  Tlie  author's 
varied  foreign  experience  gave  him  an  ex- 
pert's knowledge  of  his  subject.  But  these 
tales  show  no  •  scholarship ;  they  appeal 
strictly  to  the  imagination. 

In  Fairyland.  Tales  Told  Again  by 
Lucy  Chisholm.  (Putnam.) 
All  of  our  old  favorites  from  Perrault. 
from  Old  England,  from  Grimm  and  from 
Andersen  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
\(uing  jierson.  lOvery  adapter  has  particu- 
lar ideas  regarding  those  needs — that  is 
why  we  have  so  many  versions  of  Red 
liidinf)  Hood,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
"awfiii"  one.  Katharine  Cameron's  pictures 
are    adetpuite,    however   poor   the   drawing. 

Stories  We  Love  Series.  (Stokes.  Fifty 

cents.) 

This  series  is  attractively  issued,  with 
color  plates  and  black  and  white  drawings. 
Among  the  volumes  this  year  are  Irving's 
h'ip  Vfin  Winkle,  well  illustrated  by  Robin- 
son; an  attractive  issue  of  Grimm's  Thi 
()<ire  iritli  the  Three  Golden  Hairs;  Si» 
tidd  the  S!<jil()r:  Mark  Lemon's  The  K" 
chanted  Doll  and  Ouida's  Afoulfloit.  The 
clieapness  of  the  volumes  is  .indication  of 
the  fact  that  agreeable  and  artistic  biH>ks 
can  hud  their  way  into  the  homes  of  every 
one. 


PICTURE    BOOKS    AND 
RIMES 


Songs   of   Sixpence,  by   Abbie   Farwell 
Brown.    (Hoiie/Iitoii  .Mitfiitt.  $1..'5.) 
A    varitHl    and    sweet    o>llecti*MV    of   verse 

for    dilVerent    ages.    There    are    .some    senti^ 
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inents  that  will  ploaso  grown  roiidcrs,  but 
tlie  majoi-ity  of  pooms  slmw  Miss  lirown 
to  be  i)articularly  in  sympathy  with  the 
rhikl  world.  As  cxaniplo  of  tiic  older  verse. 
we  like  the  splendid  "Foreword"  ;  and  as 
a  type  of  juvenile  appeal  we  reconinieinl 
"The  Little  Corner  Store." 

Pleasant  Surprises:  A  Novel  Picture 
Book,  by  Sheila  E.  Braine.  {Dutton. 
$2.) 

The  verses  are  very  mild,  but  explain 
the  mechanical  change  in  scene  of  the  color 
pages.  By  means  of  a  little  string  the  pic- 
tures are  shifted  in  kaleidoscopic  manner. 
Thus   there  are   two   picture   books   in  one. 

Stokes'  Wonder  Book.  A  Picture  An- 
nual for  Boys  and  Girls.  (Stokes. 
$1.50.) 

An  importation,  with  the  usual  contents 
assortment,  printed  in  brown  and  green. 
Personally  we  would  recommend  in  prefer- 
ence bound   volumes  of  tit.  Nicholas. 

The  Baby  Bears,  and  Their  Wishing 
Ring,  by  Grace  G.  Drayton.  {Cen- 
tury. $1.) 

There  are  many  pages  of  pictures  in  this 
oblong  book,  with  two  little  bears  as  hero 
and  heroine.  They  fall  into  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief, and  in  many  adventures  prove  them- 
selves to  be  very  helpful  and  resourceful 
citizens. 

The  Dot  Book,  by  Clifford  Leon  Sher- 
man. {Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.) 
A  splendid  book  for  a  party  or  for  a 
daily  treat  with  a  pencil.  By  drawing 
straight  lines  between  numbers  in  their 
regular  rotation,  from  one  to  a  hundred, 
the  most  startling  and  amusing  pictures 
may  be  drawn  without  the  slightest  effort. 
The  reviewer  had  great  fun   with  it. 

Dutton's  Holiday  Annual.  Edited  by 
Alfred  C.  Payne.  27th  year  of  pub- 
lication.   (Button.) 

Xothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  fa- 
inili:ir  "Chatterbox."  but  the  present  vol- 
ume fontains  the  usual  illustrations,  stories 
:ind  verse.  The  covf*r  is  wintry.  This  is  an 
lOnglish    production    pi-inted   in    Bavaria  I 

The  Kewpie  Kutouts,  by  Rose  O'Neill. 

(Stokes.   .$l.J.'j.) 

There  are  numberless  pages  which  can 
l>e  snipped  out  with  sr-issors  and  then  made 
into  the  most  alluring  dolls  for  tiny  girls. 
The  verses  are  a  strange  eombination  of 
inane  str»ry  with  diffieult  wording.  Hut  each 
adventure    is    saturated    with    moral    sauce. 

Old  Time  Nursery  Rhymes.  Illustrated 
by  Gordon  Robin.son.  (Dutton.  .$1.2.5.) 
The  line  flr.'iwirigs  are  very  agreeably 
done,  and  wfnild  have  shown  to  better  arj- 
vantage  on  suiierealendar  f)aper.  The  rimes 
are  just  as  s|)lerirlirl  as  ever.  Fortunately 
no  verse  moralizer  has  attemi)te<l  to  edit 
IVf'.fher   (Uxisc] 


HEROES  AND   HEROINES 


Alexander  the  Great,  by  Ada  Russell. 
(Stokes.  Seventy-five  cents.) 
ThiH  i«  one  of  a  biograiihieal  series  railed 
"Heroes  of  All  'I'irne."  The  rlesign  is  al- 
together eornrnerirlable,  ;ind  llisforie;iI  faet« 
w-ern  to  be  fiaridled  with  care  and  author- 
ity. Other  voliirnes  thuM  far  iHHued  are: 
.Xiigu-fuH.  Alfterl  the  fJreat,  Jeanne  d'Are 
;ind   Hir   Walter   Kaleigh. 

W'»»hington,  the  Man  of  Action,  by 
Frederick  Trevor  Hill.  IJlu.itrated  by 
J.  Onfroy  de  Brevilje.  (Appleton. 
$r,.) 

A   \>tt<>V  ealeijlate<l   to  Htir  the  patriotivni 
of    young    Ameri'-ajiH.    Very    rr-arlable    and 
illustrated    by    forty-ejght    full    pagr-    draw 
ingM    done    in    the    French    fasliion    without 
rnargifiv. 

Boy  Kings  and  Girl  Queens,  by  H.  E. 

.Vlary.hall.     (Stokes.    $1.7.'',.) 

This  i«i  «  Vf-ry  excellent  coljecfiofi  of  hiH- 
toric«|  xketchcH  which  Mhoiild  have  great 
«f;f^«l    to  youn({   folkM.   One   never   fir»'H   of 
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(  Jiandkerc kiefs 

for  Christmas 


I 


THE  war  has  made  prac- 
tically no  dififereiice  in 
the  variety  and  abundance 
of  our  stocks  and  our  Christ- 
mas assortment  is  as  ample 
as  ever  this  year. 

From  Madeira 
Exquisite  Han  d-embroidered 
Handkerchiefs  of  sheer  linen 
with  the  characteristic  and 
unique  scalloped  edge  and  eye- 
let work,  at  25c  to  $2.50  each. 

From  France 

Handkerchiefs  daintily  trimmed 
with  real  laces  and  fine  embroid- 
eries, at  50c  to  $100.00  each. 

From  Armenia 
Beautiful.  delicate  Handker- 
chiefs with  self-lace  edges,  at 
see  to  $1.50  each.  Some  of  these 
also  show  hand-embroidered  ini- 
tials in  the  corner. 

From  Switzerland 
A   collection   of   very   attractive 
Hand     Embroidered     Handker- 
chiefs  in   a   wide   range   of   de- 
signs, at  500  to  $2.50. 

From  Ireland 

comes  the  great  bulk  of  the 
plain,  practical,  everyday  Hand- 
kerchiefs, with  initials,  lace 
trimmed  and  embroider}'.  Most 
of  tiie  Men's  Handkerchiefs  are 
Irisii  and  it  is  astonishing  liovv 
many  variations  there  are  at  25c, 
40C    and    50C    each.      Illustrated 

Handkerchief  Booklet  free  on 
request. 


C^t  McCutcheon'5 


Utedveatest  Treasurehouse  of /mens 

in  dynericcL 
Fifth  Avenue,34tK  and  33d  Sts.  NewYoik 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


I 
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A  Lasting,  Useful  Gift  for  Her 

ThiB   hiinUv    Wheel  Tray  Haves  weary 

steps.     Takes  lull  mral  to  Uibic  an«l  flf-af,  it  in  one  trip. 

rl      w .  -  ,    Serves  tea  on  tlir  porch  In  a  jilTv.     c>rnatnent;il  as  well 

(fi  -X  as  useful.     Two  oval  trays — heavy  steel — 20  in.  an'l  Z8 

(iJ  in.  Kuhtjerllre'l  wheels.     A 'laiidy  Christmas  ieiit. 

iis  in  white  enamel ;  {I'J  in  l>Ur:k.     Booklet  free. 

WHKELi  TRAY  CO..         432  W.  eiet  PI.,  Chicago 


MANUSCRIPT 

Siiit.-ible  for  CLOTU  nOUNlJ  ROf)l<  issue;  any 
(icl'l,  2^,000  worrin  .'iri'l  iipw;ir>lH,  carefully  rc.id 
and  consifjcrc'l  WITIIfH/T  cliarKc  riilihslinl 
iirifjrr  our  imprint  antj  rnanajcmrnt,  A  i  «lvlr, 
if  arfrjjtfd.  f  opy  must  hr  forward'-d  COM- 
J'LE'I'fc  to  warrant  examination.  Kox.  I'lid. 
'.0.,  Inc.,  Boiton,  Mats. 


PELOUBEPS 
SELECT  Ifi-TES 

The  World's  Greatett  Conmentary  ou  the 
iDteraationat  Sunday  School  Lmiobi  for  1913 

By  REV,  F.   N.   PEI-OUBET,  D.D.,  •ml 


41*1    ANNUAL  VOLUME 
Next  to  the  Biblo,  th*  (cMher's  be»t  friend 

Cloth,  pfiet,  $1.00  ngt:  Sl.H  patlpaid 
W.    A.    WILDE    COMPANY 

Botlon  an<^  ChtcAfo 
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BOOKS  THAT  DEMAND  NOTICE 


i/ie  Latest  W14  Books 

Fiction  of  the  Day 

THE  WELL  KNOWNS 

By  James  Montgomery  Flagg 

The  (amuus  illusti  juii  Ims  -iiri'.i-o' 'I  ihui-mii   in   hmm  (<,ii|>ii-hi  <.i 
purtraits   and   caricalurcsi  rrvcdliii^  sixty    (icriiuiiiigcs   ul   wide   in- 
terest lu  America  — from  U  tlson  ti)  the  Castles. 

Spacial  liiniled  edition.  Net   (IS.OO               Quarto,  Net  $2.50 

THE    PATROL    OF    THE    SUN    DANCE 

YOU    NEVER    KNOW 
YOUR  LUCK 

By  Gilbert  Parker 

A  story  llial  liicb  oil,  winiiiii^  each 
iniialh  inoic  Iiu-ikIs  lor  its  tender, 
plucky,   yay  liish  heroine. 
illustrations  in  color.     Net  $1.25 

TRAIL                              By  Ralph  Connor 

"CL>riii..r  ii,i3  iju-fil  llic  majesty  of  the  riiinii;;  pr.iiiics,  tin-  tieaiily 
ol  the  frontier  that  holds  men  under  lis  sway,  in  a  story  of  action, 
of  crowdiiii^  incident  "  —  Huiton   'I'rauacript. 

Decorated  jacket  and  end-papert.                                          Net   $1.25 

INNOCENT:  »««Lr/S!_V"*   By  Marie  Corelli 

"A  beautiful  and  tender  love-story.  .      .  .  With  consummate  8l<ill, 
the  whole   heart  <jf  a  woman  is  shown  us.  .         .  .  fnnocent   is  one 
o(  the  heroines  that  will  never  be  forgotten."  —  IV.  RuhaitsoH  Nicull. 

Net  $1.35 

THE  LAUGHING 
CAVALIER 

By  Baroness  Orczy 

Hard     ricTiiiK,    desperate    ht^hting, 
romantic  love,  the  tlavor  of  olden 
ila>s  III  the  story  of  the  ancestor  of 
rilK   SCAKLKT  I'lMI'KKNKL. 
Net  $1.35 

THE  FAKERS 

By  Samuel  G.  BIythe 

V\'lien  a  small  town   hiids  that  its 

General  Books  of  Importance 

most     trusted     "public     man       has 
been  crooked,  somethini;  dramatic 
is  likely  to  haiipen.       Net  $1.35 

EUROPE  REVISED           By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

.A  hcvi   '   Inn  .icriiis  .All     id,  '  with  a   Raily  iconoctastic    picture  of 

what  Europe  oPto-day  ktlALLY  is  like 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  T    McCUTCHEON.                         Net  $1.50 

CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL 

By  Katharine  O'Shea  (Mrs.  Parnell) 

"The  most  important  biography  published  in  many  years.  ...  It 
will  remain  one  of  the  great  love  stories  of  history,  told  with  an  in- 
tense conviction  of  the  supreme  right  ol  love." — A'oic  York  Tribune. 
Eighteen  illustrations.  2  vols.                                                   Net  $5.00 

FROM  DUBLIN  TO  CHICAGO 

THE    DUCHESS    OF 

WREXE 

By  Hugh  Walpole 

A  yallaiit  old  woman   lij^lits   to  the 
last  for  her  class,  in  a  novel  that  is 
aiiiluTitir  literature.       Net  $1.40 

QUINNEYS'  3^„„„„ 
Annesley  Vachell 

A  book  of  friends;  of  Cjuauit  human 
characters  against  the  background 
of  a  shop  for  faked  antitpies   and 
genuine   ove.                 Net  $1.25 

By  George  A.  Birmingham 

From  the  wild  West  Coast  of  Ireland  came  the  noted  Irish  novelist 
and  humorist  to  American  "modern   conveniences,"  aiui  he  tells 
the  result.                                                                             Net  $1.50 

BIG  GAME  FEELDS  OF  AMERICA 

An  Exquisite  Juvenile 

THE  FOREST  RING 
By  William  C.deMille 

Gaiety  and  an  intense   feeling  for 
the  wonder-wander  days  of  wood- 
land play  combine   with  charming 
decoration. 

Decorations,   and    end-papers  and 
illustrations  in  color.     Net  $2.00 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH        By  Daniel  J.  Singer 

A  superb  Christmas  srift    for  all   lovers  of  outdoors.     The    bijjtjest 
name  from  South  America  to  Alaska.                                Net  $2.25 
Many  photographs:  drawings  by  CHARLES  LIVINGSTON  BULL. 

ELABORATE      ILLUSTRATED       HOLIDAY      CATALOGUE      FREE 
^^^^^mm^^^^^^^^m^^m^^  At  All  Bookseilers  — ^B>w— ^^-^^—b^^^^^-b- 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  38  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 

Publishers      in      America      for      HODDER       &       STOUGHTON 


Rooms  Breathe 


When  equipped  with  Van  Zile  Air  Deflectors.  This  is  the  sound  principle  on 
which  this  simple  and  inexpensive  equipment  is  built  and  installed. 

45%  repeat  orders  from  600  installations  since  February  is  convincing  proof  of 
this  fact. 

The  Van  Zile  Ventilating  Method 

Distributes  fresh  air  evenly  without  causing  drafts  or  cold  zones.  The  first  cost  is 
the  only  cost:  your  initial  expense  permanently  assures  your  comfort,  health  and 
efficiency.  The  necessary  2,000  cubic  feet  of  /rej/i  air  per  hour  per  person  can  be 
diffused  in  yo'rir  establishment,  be  it  Office,  Factory,  School,  Hotel,  Hospital, 
Theater,  Church  or  Public  Building. 

We  positively  guarantee  results. 

Survey  and  analysis  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Write — further  information  will  interest  you. 

Van  Zile  Ventilating   Corporation 


41  Cortlandt  Street, 


New   York  City 


luariiig  the  roiiumlic  iidvi'iitiiit's  of  tiny 
iiitifiiior.s  of  a  <i<iwci.  Mvi-iits  iiiovf  faster 
than  lilt'  press  MUiicliiiit's ;  tsti'iiiiK*'  •"  ><•'«' 
an  lliiKlisli  \Mitt'r  hpcaUiiig  of  "(Jt'iiiiiiiiy 
ouf  luii.statit  ally." 

Little  Women  Letters  from  the  House 
ot  Olcott,  welc'tted  by  Jessie  Uoii- 
stelle  and  Marian  de  Forest.  {Little, 
Jirou'u.    :/!l.^5.) 

'IMio  dialing  with  tlit-  entire  family,  tills 
liixdi  is  iiis|iired  by  interest  in  Louisa.  The 
editors  have  not  done  a  tlioro  piece  of 
work;  their  own  attitude  does  not  seem  as 
sincere  as  the  attitude  of  the  family  of 
which  they  write.  The  letters  (|Uole(l,  «'s- 
pecially  from  Mrs.  Alcott  and  the  children, 
have  tin'  real  "Little  Women"  (|iialily  alioiit 
them.  Not  intended  sti-ictly  for  juveniles, 
this  book  will  lind  many  a  yoiint;  reader, 
wli<»  can  skip  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Al- 
<ott'«  journals. 

More    Than    Conquerors,     by    Ariadne 

Gilbert.     (Century.    $l.'J5.) 

The  title  of  this  book  would  loud  one  to 
think  the  moral  tone  predominates.  That  is 
not  so.  The  author  has  been  an  excellent 
reader  of  bioKrapliy,  atid  sho  makes  such 
nieiTas  Scott.,  fiaml),  ICmerson,  Urooks  and 
many  others  live  thru  accentuation  of  their 
homely  characteristics.  The  human  side  of 
these  sketches  is   splendid. 

When   They   Were   Children,   by   Amy 

Steedman.    {Stokes.  $1.50.) 

It  is  a  K<>od  tliiiiK  to  think  sometimes  of 
the  cliildhood  of  great  men.  There  is  not 
one,  from  early  days  to  the  present,  who 
did  not  have  a  beKi'ifitig!  The  boyhood  of 
Tennyson,  the  girlhood  of  (^ueen  Victoria, 
the  boyhood  of  Saint  Augustine,  the  girl- 
hood of  Saint  Catherine,  what  young  i-ead- 
<'r  would  not  enjoy  such  an  account  I  Thi  ^ 
is  a  rich  volume  dedicated  to  youthful  days. 


SPORTS  AND  CRAFTS 


The    Boy's    Camp    Book,    by    Edward 

Cave.    {Doubleday,   Page.) 

Especially  fitted  for  the  lioy  Scout.  In 
fact,  the  data  is  based  on  ob.servation  of 
the  annual  encampment  of  a  Boy  Scout 
Troop.  Herein  are  given  directions  for 
every  emergency  while  in  camp,  from  an 
examination  of  the  cami)ing  ground  to  a 
handy  and  important  chapter  ou  cooking. 
Concise  and  practical. 

Children's   Parties,  by   Gladys  B.   Cro- 

zier.    {Button.  50  cents.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  volumes 
giving  simple  and  varied  suggestions  on  a 
subject  of  importance  in  the  home.  It  is 
intended  for  the  parent,  teacher  or  libra- 
rian around  holiday  season.  The  other  books 
are :  Children's  Outdoor  Games  and  Chil- 
dren's Indoor  Games. 

The  Book  of  Athletics,  by  Paul  With- 
ing-ton.  {Lothrop,  Lee.  $1.50.) 
This  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome.  The 
many  chapters  are  written  by  amateur  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  sport,  and  the  editor 
is  a  Harvard  man  of  varied  prowess.  The 
book  is  healthy  in  tone  and  a  splendid 
guide.  There  are  interesting  reproductions 
of  photographs. 

Indian  Scout  Talks,  by  Charles  A 
Eastman.  {Little,  Broxvn.  SO  cents.) 
If  one  should  follow  this  guide,  otU' 
wi>uld  soon  begin  to  doubt  that  he  was  v. 
white  man,  st>  complete  would  be  his  mas- 
tery of  the  warrior's  ways.  The  author,  an 
Indian  himself,  puts  the  reader  into  pos- 
session of  many  Indian  characteristics  of 
value  to  the  Bov  Sc-out  and  to  tlie  Camp 
Fire  Girl. 

The  Boy  Electrician,  by  Alfred  P.  Mor- 

g"an.    (Lothrop,  Lee.  $^'.) 

Such  a  book  is  a  menace  to  the  business 
of  the  neighborhood  electrician,  for  it 
strives  to  teach  the  ayerage  boy  all  sorts 
of  things  his  mother  would  like  to  have 
dotie  abiMit  the  house  in  a  mechanical  way. 
'riie  index  is  measure  of  its  gooil  si\>pe. 
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The    Handy    Boy,    by    A.    Neely    Hall. 

(Lothrop,  Lee.  $1.60.) 

The  publishers  advertise  this  volume  witli 
two  words,  "'practicar'  and  "profitable." 
That  is  true.  Such  a  book  puts  the  idler 
to  shame  and  makes  the  young  carpenter 
resourceful. 

Harper's  Book  for  Young  Gardeners, 
by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  (Harpers.) 
All  that  the  young  person  wants  to  know 
about  things  that  grow  in  the  ground  is 
described  in  this  manual.  It  is  just  such 
a  book  as  the  schools  will  welcome,  and  out 
in  the  country  the  youngster  should  become 
expert  under  its  tutelage  in  a  short 
while.  The  illustrations  are  'plentiful  and 
graphic. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Astronomy,  by  El- 
lison Hawkes.  (Stokes.  $1.75.) 
A  popular  treatise,  which  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  children  wherever  they 
are  with  a  sky  above  them.  The  wonders 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  graphically 
described  and  modern  astronomical  discov- 
eries are  emphasized.  There  are  copious 
illustrations  thruout  the  book. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Stamp  Collecting, 
by  Douglas  B.  Armstrong.  (Stokes. 
$1.7.5.) 

A  fascinating  treatise  on  a  fascinating 
subject,  in  which  the  romance  of  special 
stamps  are  described,  and  there  is  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  King  George  as  a  col- 
lector. All  the  information  one  should  know 
about  the  science  of  collecting  is  given 
compactly  and  entertainingly. 


FICTION   FOR  BOYS 


The  Boy  With  the  U.  S.  Explorers,  by 
Francis  Rolt-Wheeler.  (Lothrop, 
Lee.  $1..50.) 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  loaned  the  pictures  for  this 
volume.  Thru  the  efforts  of  the  hero,  his 
father's  farm  becomes  an  experiment  sta- 
tion. Startling  adventures  are  mixt  in  with 
scientific   pursuits. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Indians,  by 
Francis  Bolt- Wheeler.  (Lothrop,  Lee. 
$1.50) 

P^xciting  pictures  lent  by  the  United 
States  fJovernment  add  snap  to  the  text, 
which  descri^M's  the  Indian  as  he  was  and 
j«.  The  narrative  carries  a  large  supply  of 
information   with  it. 

The  Brother  of  a  Hero,  by  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour,  (Applefon.  $1.35.) 
Nothing  is  im(»ossible  to  the  boy  hero 
who  tackles  athb-ticx,  even  tho  a  brother 
before  him  makes  it  flifficult  to  excel  be- 
cause of  the  high  Htjiiid;ird  set.  In  this 
Htory  a  coach  encoursiges  the  hero  to  stand 
on  hi«  own,  and  he  does  w»  with  startling 
Huccess. 

Boy  Scouts  in  the  White  Mountains, 
by  Walter  P.  Eaton.  (Wilde.  $1.) 
One  of  a  hit'wh  in  which  the  adventures 
of  a  long  hike  in  the  White  Moufitains  are 
fjes/'ribed.  lieailers  of  the  ejirlir-r  stories 
will  U-  glafi  to  meet  I'eariiit  again  ;  he  \n 
Mr.   Katon's  one  creation. 

Captain  Danny,  by  Walter  Camp.  (Ap- 
plefon. $i.:s5.) 

'I'fii<4  deix^-ribeH  the  struggJeH  between  a 
profeM«ion(il  cfiach  and  the  cafitain  of  a 
h»xeb;i||  nine  in  a  "(treii"  kcIiooI.  Tho  the 
game  JM  the  thing  in  this  Htory.  we  prefer 
Mr.  <'i\ui\<  »■<  fin  expert  to  Mr.  ('uinp  aH  a 
fi^-tion    writer. 

Scoutinjij  With  Daniel  Boone,  by  Ev- 
erett T.  Tomlinson.  ( Douhledtiy. 
■tl.^O.) 

A  MTni-hi«foricnl  \n^,V  of  adventure, 
wherein  the  hero  iii-fiiinfn  fdi.  i-\t,i,i-  rutn- 
panion  of  the  great  fcout.  It  in  iniirtiMtje- 
«lly  c/»rmtriicfed.  evi»|entlv  written  in  haste 
dfi'I    nh'/wn    one    of    t>v.    Tornlinxon'M    great 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Thomas  B.  Reed  By  SAMUEL  W.  McCALL 

Ex-Congressman  McCsIl,  for  m.Tny  years  an  associate  and  intiinite  fritnil  of  Keed,  has 
caught  the  very  essence  of  the  famous  Speaker's  rich,  attractive  personality  in  this  remark- 
ably  readable   biography.      Illustrated.      $3.00   net. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  By  EDWARD  L.  MORSE 

The  first  authoritative  biography,  based  on  his  letters  and  journals,  of  the  inveiUor  of 
the  telegraph.  His  son  has  done  his  work  with  skill  and  intelligence,  and  the  result  is  a 
notable  addition  to  American  biography.     2  vols.     Fully  illustrated,     $7,50  net, 

Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  By  CHARLES  R.  WILLIAMS 

"The   work  is  thorougli    and    comprehensive,    wrought    with  judgment    and    sympathy    and 

illuminated  by  a  style  that  sets  this  biography  apart  as  1  book  unusually  distinguished  in  its 
class," — Indianapolis  News.     Illustrated.     2  vols.     $7.50  net. 

A  Far  Journey  By  ABRAHAM  MITRIE  RIHBANY 

"It  is  a  marvellous  recital,  this  bridging  of  the  thousands  of  years  that  separate  Turkey  and 
the  United  States  and  one  that  every  true  American  can  read  with  almost  as  great  a  pride 
as  the  teller  of  the  story  must  feel." — The  Dial.     Illustrated.     $1.75   net. 

Emile  Verhaeren  By  STEFAN  ZWEIG 

This  brilliant  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  great  Belgian  poet,  the  man  and  liis  work, 
by  an  Austrian  writer,  himself  a  poet,  is  of  extraordinary  interest  at  the  present  time. 
$2.00  net. 


-ESSAYS- 


Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women  By  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS 

"Whichever  side  we  may  happen  to  take  on  that  most  rampant  of  modern  questions,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  by  the  book  as  it  meets  the  eye  from  every  page,  and  entertained 
and  enlightened  by  the  most  genial  of  our  cultured  American  humorists." — Boston  Tran- 
script.    $1.00  net. 

On  the  Cosmic  Relations  By  HENRY  HOLT 

This  study  covers  with  extraordinary  completeness,  enlightenment  and  authority  the  whole 
ground  of  psychic  phenomena,  so-called,  as  a  basis  for  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.     2  vols.     $5.00  net. 

The  Joyful  Heart  By  RpBERT  HAVEN  SCHAUFFLER 

"A  graceful  argument  for  happiness  and  enthusiasm  .  .  .  well  worth  reading  and  think- 
ing over." — San  Francisco  Chronicle.     $1.25   net. 

What  Men  Live  By  By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

"Such   writing,  because  it  sets  before  the  reader   in  a  fresh  and   entertaining   way  beliefs 

and    truths    hitherto   but  vaguely    held,    must    be    richly  inspirational   in    its   effects." — Boston 
Transcript.      $1,50    net. 

What  Is  It  to  Be  Educated  ?  By  C.  HANFORD  HENDERSON 

"Every  one  concerned  with  the  rising  generation  and  every  one  wlio  is  not  too  old  to 
seek  for  better  adjustments  in  his  own  life,  should  reflect  on  the  suggestions  here  made,  .  .  . 
Mi.  Henderson's  style  is,  if  anything,  more  charming  than  in  his  earlier  books." — Inde- 
pendent.     $1.50    net. 

Famtastics  and  Other  Fancies  By  LAFCADIO  HEARN 

These  contributions  to  the  New  Orleans  papers  in  the  early  eighties  are  among  Hearn's 
most   important   periodical   work.     Limited  to  500  copies  for   sale.      $  =  .00   net.     Postpaid. 


-HISTORY  AND  THE  WARz^ 


Pan-Germanism  By  ROLAND  G.  USHER 

This  remarkable  book  is  a  forecast  of  the  present  war  and  an  explanation  of  the  forces 
that  made  it  inevitable.  It  is  intended  for  popular  reading  and  is  absolutely  impartial.  $1.75 
net. 

War's  Aftermath  By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  and  H.  E.  JORDAN 

An  authoritative  study  of  the  effect  of  the  American  Civil  War  on  the  quality  of  man- 
hood in  the  South.  The  startling  results  revealed  by  this  investigatio.i  are  propliclic  of  what 
we    may    expect    on    an    even  larger  scale   from  the  present  conflict,     75   cents  net. 

The  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo  By  T.  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

Till-  siiiry  i]f  the  I-'rciu;li  Kcvoliiti' n  in  San  Domingo,  whicli  initiated  that  most  noted 
alttriipt   at    ncgru   ^elf  govirnnieiit,  the   lilack  Kcpublic  of  Haiti.      $_'.0()   net, 

China  Under  the  Empress  Dowager         By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND  and  EDMUND  BACKHOUSE 

A  new,  popular  priced  edition  of  the  most  imi)ortan'  contribution  yet  m.ide  to  otir 
knowledge  of  China,  It  gives  the  inside  history  of  China  and  tlie  life  of  the  great  Empress 
I)')-.vaKcr   with   inimitable   richness  and   vividness  of   detail.      Ilhistr.ited.      $1.75    net. 


ANOTHER    ILLUSTRATION 


KING  JAMES  VERSION  i  Tim.  6:10 

10  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil :  which  while  some  coveted  after, 
they  lijive  erred  from  the  fiiith. 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  VERSION 
10     For  tlie  love  of  money  is  !i  root  of 
all   kinds  of  evil :  which  some   re.iching 
iifter  h!iv(^  been  led  away  from  the  faith. 


THE  AMERICAN 


Kdltrd  hu  the 

Amcrlitm  Itrvialon 

Coinmillcc 


Pricp.H, 
SG  centH  lo  $60. 


STANDARD  BIBLE 

U  the  Hiimr!  old  TJible  that  we  lmv«!  iilwiiys  iiHcd,  but  it,  kIvch  tho  exact  niejininK  of  tho 

intipirefl  writers  in  Ihr:  luriKuaKo  of  todiiy  itiMtend  of  tliat  tisr-d   three  hundred  years  ago. 

"Thm  momt  gtorfoct  Engllmh  BIblo  In  oximtonco." 

Prof.  Ira  M.  Prico,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

T.r  '.vrr  rinil  a-.l-  ymir  l,o(,l.:,llir  r,,r  Ihr  Amrriran  Sliiniliiril.  or  write  for  Frrr  llitoklrl  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,    sat  U  Fourth  AvB.  (Cor.  27th  St.)  Mmw  York 
J'iihlifhpr«i  for  Utr.  AmericHfi  Unwiuxou  Commilfeo      Hible  I'libliiihers  for  over  Fifty  Ycara 
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FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 


BESIDE  LAKE  BEAUTIFUL. !'  Kf 

'  '  '  Hue,  cull- 

11}   about 

'  .     has    his 

3Li;i[uici    ii.iinc       1  here  are   poetry   and   philos- 

"l'-      ^I'l r     anil     pathos,     quiet     mysticiain 

'  'I'ty.  all  deftly   woven  intti 

■  re    to    live    in    memory. 
>uj.y    luiniiatcd.      Kinding,    cloth,    gold 


top. 


Price,  net,  $1.50.  puttlpald. 


IN  PORTS  AFAR. 


By 

tOWIM  *.  8CHELL 

.V  bcaiuiiLilly  iMa'k-  book  oi  travel  is  al- 
ways a  delight  to  one  who  has  the  VVander- 
lii^r  I'he  writer  dcicribcs  Kgypl,  the  Holy 
I  jikI,  India,  and  the  I'hilippines  with  rare 
ability.  The  color  illustration^  are  excellent." 
—The  W'atchman-Kxamincr. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Hinding,  cloth,  gold 
top. 

Price,  net.  $1.35,  postpaid. 


A  SyRIAN  PILGRIMAGE.  ll^Z ''''' 

it  Is  an  iiiit-tciiiiig  ouiibiiidiinii  of  history, 
arclia:ology,  and  [irrsonal  exiicrience.  The  il- 
lustraliotis  are  well  selected.  Headers  will  find 
the  hook  helpful  in  geography  ot  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  explanation  of  prevalent  ciis- 
tolllb." 

—The  Continent. 
Illustrated.     ItindiMg,    cloth 

Price,  net,  $1.25.  postpaid. 

HEROINES  OF  HISTORY.  gli.g^ 


.V   1,.-..U 


/I  .-ptkial  -,1(411. luaiuc  and  deep  in- 
terest in  this  I'eniinist  Day.  Writing  of  the 
Heroines  of  the  Hible,  of  mythology,  and  of 
Shakespeare,  the  author  throws  into  clear 
relief  the  place  and  work  of  woman  in  class- 
ical, biblical,  and  Klizabethan  times.  The 
style  is  captivating. 
Hindiiii.!,    cloth. 

Price,  net.  $1.00.  postpaid. 


h'OR   SALE  WHEREVER    BOOKS   ARE   SOLD 

House  ol  Good  Books 

THE    A.BIMGDOIM    RRESS 

NEW  YORK:  150  Filth  Avenue  CINCINNATI:  220  West  Fourth  Street 

UOSl'D.N:  5S1    Boylstoii  St.   (Copley  Su.)  CIIU  .\(i():    ioi8-.>4   S.    Wabash   Ave. 

ITITSUURGH:    105   Fifth  Ave.  KA.N'SAS  CITY;   1121  McCee  St. 

DETROIT:   n   Adams  Ave.,  East  SA.\    FRANCISCO:   5    &   7   City    Hall   Ave. 

ORDRR    CROM    TUB    NKAREST    ADDRKSS 


Nozv  Ready 


SCANDINAVIAN   CLASSICS 


Attractively  printed  and  buiind  in   red  cloth,   wU.'i   a  gold   seat  on  the  side. 


Volume  I.      COMEDIES  BY  HOLBERG 
Jeppe  of  the  Hill,  The  Political  Tinker,  Erasmus  Montanus 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Oscar  James  Campbell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  i«  the  University  of  H  isconsin,  and  Frederic  Schenck,  B.Litt.,  Instructor  in 
English  at  Harvard  University;  with  an  Introduction  by  Oscar  James  Campbell,  Jr.  1914- 
j'fri??*  pages.      $1.50   net. 

These  three  plays  are  now  for  the  first  time  published  tog:ether  in  an  English  translation. 
The  translators  have  en<leavored  not  only  to  give  a  faitliful  literary  version,  but  to  interpret 
the  comedies  in  a  style  that   may  be  readily  ad.ipted  for  the  English  or  American  stage. 

Volume  II.     POEMS  BY  TEGNER 
The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  FrithioFs  Saga 

Translated    from    the    Swedish    by    Henry    ll'adsworth    Lungjetiotv    and    the    Rev.    W.    Letvery, 
Blackley,    with    an    Introduction    by   Paul   Robert   Lieder,    A.M.,   of   Harvard    University. 
1914.     xxv\i+207  pages.     $1.50  net. 
Tegner   is  the  one   Swedish   poet  to  whose  works  all   his  compatriots   will   at   once  accord 

a  place  among   Scandinavian   classics.      By   reprinting   the   faithful   and   spirited   interpretations 

of   Longfellow  and   of   Blackley,  the  Foundation  hopes  to  make  Tegner  more  easily  accessible 

in    English. 

SCANDINAVIAN  MONOGRAPHS 

Attractively  printed  and  bound  in   blue  cloth,  with  a  gold  seal  on  the  side. 

Volume  I.    THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  NORSEMEN  TO  AMERICA 

By  WILLI .-iM  HOVGAARD,  Professor  of  A'a;  u/  Construction  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Late  Commander  in  the  Royal  Danish  Navy.  1914.  .r.ri+304  pages. 
83  illustrations  and  7  maps.     $4.00  net. 

The  abundant  and  beautiful  illustrations  in  this  book  add  greatly  to  its  interest  and  value. 
Professor  Hovgaard  makes  a  fresh  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Norse  discovery  of  America,  about  the  year  1000,  .ind  arrives  at  new  and  striking  conclusions. 
The  volume  includes  reliable  translations  of  all  parts  of  the  sagas  that  concern  Vinland  and 
a  special  discussion  of  a  matter  upon  which  the  author  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak,  namely, 
the  nautical  aspects  of  the  voyages. 

25  West  Forty-Fifth  St. 
NEW  YORK 


The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 


«« 


FOR     CHRISXIVIAS 

BUY    "MILLER"    LAMPS 

They  Make  Usetal  and  Beaatitul  Gitts. 

If   You   are   Building,    Come   and   See 

Miller"  Lighting  Fixtures 

Electric,    Gas,  Oil. 
"MILLER" 

Qaallty  is  Fine. 
An  Elegant  line  to 

select  from 

Lamp  Dealers  should 

have 

"MILLER" 

LAMPS 

for  sale;  il  no;,  we 

Edward  Miller  &  Co.  l^l^^:^::M 

68  &  70  Park  Place.   New   York 
IW°      Downtown,      near      Woolworth       Building. 


844 


|^t)otoplaptDngf)ti6f 

Scenarios  corrected,  revised,  typed  and  placed 
on  the  rnarket.  Plots  criticised.  Short  stories, 
novels,  etc..  suitable  for  photoplays  drama- 
tized.    Correspondence  invited. 

2Rex  Hfterarp  ^Bureau 

57  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  1M»I^  n»- 
C.VL.  t'OM.MlIMON  SKUV- 
ICK  has  liierensod  the 
attendance    at    the    Lord's 

Slipper    In     t  h  o  u  »  o  n  d  »      of 

churohcs.     It    will  do    so   for 

your  rliuri'li.      8end  for  Illustrated 

price  list. 


IND1YIDI'.4L  ('UJiaL'NIUM  SERVICE  CO. 


1701-1708  Chntnut  Street 


faults :  u  <l^*^si^»>  tit  l)«*  acciiriite  results  al- 
way.s  ill  a  ti.iai  ciiaittci'  wlii'i-*'  facts  are 
craiiiiiicil  like  raisins  in  one  part  of  11 
hadly   niixt  i-ake. 

The  Guns  of  Bull  Run,  by  Joseph  A. 
Ait.sheler.  (Apple ton.  $1.35.) 
W't'itten  fi-oni  the  standpoint  of  the 
South,  tills  initial  volume  in  a  new  series 
recounts  all  the  excitiiiK  events  in  the  first 
.year  of  the  war,  and  tiie  liero  asso<'iates 
with  all  the  generals  of  ii<>t(>,  pi-ovinK  him- 
self  wtntliy   of  tlieir  conlitleuce. 

Left  End  Edwards,  by  Ralph  Henry 
liarbour.  (Dudd,  Mead.  $1.25.) 
In  jiraise  of  football  from  the  cover  de- 
sif^n  to  the  hrst  page,  with  an  incidental 
sprinUlint;  of  cliaracters  wiio  have  iips  and 
downs  in  their  ell'orts  to  excel  in  the  sport, 
(hit  after  the  usual  itattern,  hut  Mr.  IJar- 
boiir   maintains   his   spontaneous  spirit. 

Off  Side,  by  William  Heyliger.  {Apple- 
Urn.   $J.J5.) 

This  is  what  the  publishers  call  a  "voca- 
tional" story,  and  deals  with  a  boy  lack- 
ing; in  ambition,  wiio  enters  business  and 
tiiru  the  inspiration  of  an  educator,  dis- 
covers himself  in  time  to  overcome  his  lack 
of  schooJiiiK.  Incidentally  he  discovers  his 
interest  in   life. 

The  Runaway,  by  Allen  French.   (Cen- 
tury. $1.25.) 

A  mystery  centers  around  this  boy  who 
is  accused  of  all  sorts  of  things  by  tiie  boy 
snob  of  the  story,  and  who  turns  out  to 
be  the  brotln-r  of  a  most  unusual  crook. 
In  the  end  there  is  a  geni'ral  reforming  of 
at  least  two  of  the  characters,  while  the 
heio  comes  into  his  just  rewards.  It  begins 
well,  but  lacks  invention  at  the  close. 
Reiyea's  drawings  are  particularly  spirited. 

The  Winds  of  Deal,  by  Latta  Griswold. 

(Maci)iillan.    $1.85.) 

A  book  that  started  out  well  and  thru- 
out  maintains  an  excellent  level  of  style. 
lUit  the  make-up  of  a  boy  hero  with  a 
weak  character  in  a  school  where  he  is  mi>^- 
led  by  another  boy  is  not  a  healthy  consid- 
eration for  the  young  reader,  however  much 
he  may  reform  in  the  end.  The  iniuor  mo- 
tive of  a  new  teacher's  attitude  toward 
boys  is   excellently    maintained. 


FICTION   FOR   GIRLS 


L 


I'hIUdrlphIo 


Beth's  Wonder-Time,  by  Marion  Ames 

Taggart.    (Wilde.  $1.25.) 

A  story  with  a  gracious  spirit  running 
thruout,  by  the  author  of  a  good  series 
called  "The  Six  Girls."  There  is  the  real 
atmosphere  of  home  in  everything  Miss 
Taggart  does,  and  Beth  proves  herself  a 
very  win.'some  heroine  during  her  wonder- 
trip  to  New  York.  In  treatment  and  tem- 
perament Beth  is  much  like  the  Six  Girls; 
in  fact,  we  fear  that  Miss  Taggart  will 
never  escape  that  series. 

Fairmount  Quartette,  by  Etta  Anthony 
Baker.  (Little  Broivn.  $1.30.) 
The  continuation  of  a  series  that  is  full 
of  frolic  and  fun,  and  excellent  girl  char- 
acterization. We  woiuler  how  Mrs.  Baker 
can  keep  up  the  same  sort  of  invention 
year  after  year  without  losing  courage. 
But  she  maintains  an  excellent  level.  The 
Quartette  are  splendid  fun.  But  why  is 
^Irs.  Baker  a  victim  of  the  "series"  craze? 
She  should  do  better. 

Jean  Cabot  in  Cap  and  Gown,  by  Ger- 
trude   Fisher    Scott.    (Lothrop,    Lee. 

$1.) 

The  third  in  a  series. 

A  Little  Maid  of  Massachusetts  Colony, 
by  Alice  T.  Curtis.  (Penn  Pub.  Co. 
80  cents.) 

A  tale  of  the  Revolution  in  an  historical 
series.  The  I*enn  publishing  hiuise  issut^s 
stories  of  like  i-haractor  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  semi-iuf(>rmntive  style  per- 
vades many  of  tht>m.  The  present  story 
utilizes  wtdl-knowu  ptMsouagt>s  as  charac- 
ters t\>r  the  little  heroiiu>  to  nu>ot. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARIANS 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  has  be- 
gun a  collection  of  picture  postcards  of 
American  localities  for  reference  use, 
and  already  has  5000  views. 

A  sign  attached  to  a  silk  cord  drawn 
across  the  entrance  to  the  art  depart- 
ment in  the  Public  Library,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  contains  the  announce- 
ment that  "These  books  are  shut  off 
from  the  public  because  certain  vandals 
are   mutilating  them." 

A  recent  project  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union,  founded  with  a  $2,000,000  en- 
dowment by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  Feb- 
ruary, is  the  establishment  of  a  peace 
library  at  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City.  It  is  probable  that  branch 
libraries  in  a  number  of  centers  thru- 
out  the  country  will  be  formed. 

The  Cornell  University  Library  has 
issued  volume  seven  of  Islandica,  an 
annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the 
Fiske  Icelandic  collection  in  the  uni- 
versity library,  which  is  edited  by  the 
librarian.  Dr.  G.  W.  Harris.  This  latest 
volume  contains  The  Story  of  Griselda 
in  Iceland. 

The  Seattle  Public  Library  recently 
employed  a  novel  method  of  bringing 
the  library  to  the  attention  of  citizens. 
Sixty-five  thousand  copies  of  a  four- 
page  folder  describing  briefly  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  library  were 
enclosed  with  one  month's  bills  of  the 
city  light  and  water  departments. 

The  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  installed  a  library  of  1.500  volumes 
in  the  reading  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  hotel.  This  is  the  second  hotel  in 
this  country  to  take  such  a  step,  the 
first  being  the  Touraine  in  Boston. 
Handsome  catalogs  bearing  the  crest  of 
the  hotel  have  been  placed  in  each  room 
of  the  hotel. 

John  Singer  Sargent  is  completing, 
at  his  studio  in  London,  the  long- 
awaited  new  set  of  mural  paintings  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  work  is  a  series 
of  large  paintings  to  decorate  the  long 
western  wall  of  the  gallery,  which  al- 
ready contains  the  frieze  of  the  He- 
brew prophets. 

Interest  in  the  war  in  Europe  is  re- 
flected in  the  activities  of  libraries.  The 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, Washington,  I).  C,  has  pre- 
pared a  multographed  li.st  of  literature 
on  Railways  in  War;  and  the  Syracuse 
Public  I-ibrary  has  publiKhcd  a  sixteen- 
rage  pamphlet  containing  a  list  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  on  Europe 
and  the  war. 

Madamft  L.  Haffkin-Hamburger,  lec- 
turer on  library  economy  and  8ecn;tary 
of  the  library  course  given  at  the 
STianiawKky  University  of  Moscow 
(th»!  only  courses  of  th<;  kind  given  in 
RuKflia),  who  has  been  Kpending  sev- 
eral months  viHiting  libraries  in  the 
Unit^'d  States,  in  maroonr-d  in  this 
country  by  the  war  in  Europ*-.  Hhc  has 
(fivftn  Icrturen  on  RusHian  libraries  at 
nevera]  library  Hchools, 


Poofeg  for  tfje  ilolibaps 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Illustrated  holiday  catalog  mailed  on  request. 


PHILADELPHIA 


TIVO    CHARMING   CHRISTMAS   BOOKS 

Betty's  Virginia  Christmas 

By  MOLLY    ELLIOT    SEAWELL.        Four   illustrations 

IV.    color    by     tienry    J.     Somen.       Page    Decorations. 

izmo.     Cloth,  decorated   in  green  and  gold.     $1.50  net. 

Postage  extra. 

A  Southern  story  that  carries  the  true  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas to  the  hearts  of  young  and  old.  To  the  tune  of 
Dixie  fiddles  there  is  a  rout  of  festive  dances,  early 
morning  fox-hunts,  and  spirited  feasts  of  turkey,  egg- 
nog  and  the  other  delicious  dishes  for  which  Virginia 
cooks  and  Virginia   farms  are   rightly    famous. 

Our  Sentimental  Garden 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE.  Illustrated  in 
color  by  Charies  Robinson.  Head  and  tail  pieces  and 
decorative  lining  papers.  Octaio.  Cloth.  $1.75  net. 
Postage  extra. 

This  book  is  a  sheer  delight,  filled  with  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  garden-lovers.  The  authors  have  caught  the 
note  of  family  life  in  a  picturesque  old  English  dwelling, 
where  grown-ups  and  children  live  largely  out  of  doors. 
If  one  cannot  own  such  a  sentimental  garden  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  know  all  about  one. 

HANDSOME  EDITIONS 

The  Practical  Book  of 
Outdoor  Rose  Growing 

By   GEORGE   C.  THOMAS,  Jr.        96   perfect   reproduc- 
tion   in    jull-color    oj    all   varieties    of    roses.      Octavo. 
Cloth,     in  a  box.     $4.00  net.     Postage  extra. 
The  rose-lover  and   the   rose-grower   should  be  keenly 
interested   in   this   beautiful   and   comprehensive   book   on 
roses.     The  exquisite  illustrations  and  general  attractive- 
ness of  the  volume  make  it  a  practical  gift  book  for  any 
one  engaged    in    flower-culture. 

The  Practical  Book  of 
Period  Furniture 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and  ABBOT 
McCLURE.  -'50  illustrations.  Octavo.  Cloth.  In  a  box. 
^j.o'j    net.      Postage    extra. 

A  practicni  book  for  those  who  wish  to  know  and 
buy  period  furniture.  It  contains  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  about  the  subject.  By  means  of  an  illustrated 
chronological  key  fsomefhing  entirely  new)  one  is  en- 
;  lilcfj  to  i'lcntify  the  period  to  which  any  piece  of  fur- 
niture belongs. 

Our  Philadelphia 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL.  Illuitrated  by 
JOSEPH    PENNELL.  f /,'<--/i</ur    lidilion.)       u>--,    il- 

liist,  atwns  Iroin  lithographs.    Quarto.    In   a  box.    $7.50 
net. 

An  intimate  personal  record  in  text  and  in  picture  of 
the  lives  of  the  famous  author  and  artist  in  the  city 
whose  recent  story  will  be  to  many  an  al)Solule  surprise. 
Mr.  I'ennell's  illu-ftrations,  made  cspfciallv  for  this  vol- 
ume,  are  the   greatt-st   he    has  yet   arcomplished. 

Colonial  Mansions  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware 

By  JOHN  MARTIN  HAMMOND.  Imtiird  edition, 
printed  fnnii  l.pr  uliu  !i  has  hcvn  disl  rihiited.  With 
'.5  illustrations.  Octavo.  In  a  box,  $5.00  net.  Post- 
a{je  CAtra. 


A    handtomc    volume   which    will   delight    all   lo\ 
fine  P'litions.     L'nifortn  In  style  and  price  with  oti 


ivcrs   of 

..  _  -  ,  -  ,      ^    )  hers  in 

the  f^imilrtl   P^lilion   .Series — all  of  which  arc  now  out  of 
print   and   at   a   premium. 


Every  American  should  read 

The  True  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

By  General  Charles  King 

General  King  has  written  ■'n  inspiring 
biography — the  story  of  tlie  great  "Sam 
Grant,"  the  "old  man"  of  a  thousand 
campaigns,  the  calm,  self-confident,  de- 
termined yet  modest  hero.  With  24 
full-page  illustrations.  Buckram.  $2.00 
net.    Postage  extra. 

Give  a   box  this  fine  tale. 

Buffalo  Bill  and  The  Over- 
land Trail 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

This  new  volume  in  THE  TRAIL 
BLAZERS  SERIES  is  an  inspiring, 
wonderful  story  of  the  adventures  of  a 
boy  during  the  romantic  days  when 
"Buffalo  Bill"  began  his  adventurous 
career — the  exciting  days  of  the  Over- 
land Trail,  the  Pony  Express  and  the 
Deadwood  Coach.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net.     Postage    e.rtra. 

Children    ivill  laugh   and    dream   over 

'  The  Cuckoo  Clock 

By  Mrs.   Molesworth 

The  new  volume  in  THE  STORIES 
ALL  CHILDREN  LOVE  SERIES  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  children's 
stories  ever  written.  It  has  mucli  the 
same  charm  as  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
Be  sure  to  get  the  edition  with  Maria 
L.  Kirk's  notable  colored  illustrations 
and  lining  papers,  and  beautiful  binding 
in  red,  gold  and  white.  $1.25  net.  Post- 
age  extra. 

Good    fiction    for   the    IVinter  Fireside 

The  Ward  of  Tecumseh 

By  Crittenden  Marriott 

An  entliralling  novel  of  tlie  American 
Wilderness  after  the  Revolution.  It  has 
the  tang  and  flavor  of  a  Fenimore  Cooper 
tale.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net.  Postage 
extra, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of 
Fiction 

By  William  S.  Walsh 

Mr.  \\'.iKh  lias  coiiipilcd  the  famous 
characters  and  famous  names  in  modern 
novels,  romances,  poems  and  dr.imas. 
Those  are  classified,  analyzed  and  criti- 
cised and  supplemented  with  citations 
from  the  best  authorities.  A  valuable, 
interesting  reference  Imok.  Half  mo- 
rocco.    $,i.oo  net.     Postage  extra. 

The  Romance  of  the  Beaver 

By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore 

This    new    "DuK'iiinrc"    hrMik    will    do 
light   the  sl.iyat-hoiiic  .is  well  as  the  out 
ofdoors  m.-in.     It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with    Mr.    Dugmore's    remarkable   photo- 
graplis  of  the  beaver  in  his  native  haunts. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Oriental 
Rug 

By  Or.  C.  Griffin  Lewis 

Tliis    <  li.ii  iiiitig    IxioK    is   coiiip.ict    with 
information  and  no  one  should  buy  rugs 
without    its    aid.       Frantispiecc    in    cohn 
and     ,?o     futlptujc     plates.        $i.v>      "'•' 
Pdflnge  extra. 
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Christmas  Books 


Toaster's  Handbook 

For   public  sijcakersi  and   tur   all    whu   cii- 
I    .    ~  I    .11  wit.     48J  pages  of  the  beat 

J    .-    :,  ain.i.a^t'rg,  toasts,  and  quotations,  ar< 
I  iHijcd    under    subjects.      Both    a    reference 
k    and    a    buuk     for    entertainment.       A 
.1    .^li    in    every    linr, 

"An    a'  >>    and   original   cullec- 

;ion  of  C"     .  and  sunshine.     Even 

more  valuable  as  a   volume  of  humor   than 
as  a  buck  of  toasts." 

483   pagys,   D.,    Cloth,   $1.25   postpaid 

Hfuidbook  of  the  European 
War 

For  busy  people  with  limited  time  for 
reading,  who 'must  know  something  of  the 
influences  that  combined  to  bring  about  the 
great  conflict.  A  source  book  of  tirst-hand 
authoritative  information  on  all  phases  of 
the  War,  written  by  the  leading  statesmen 
and*  writers  of  all  the  countries  engaged, 
including  Grey,  Kropotkin,  Wells,  Zangwill, 
von  Bernhardi,  Dernberg,  Viviani,  Pupin, 
von  Briesen,  and  Dumba.  A  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  each  of  the  countries  involved 
showing  its  relation  to  the  struggle.  This 
contains  the  cream  of  all  available  material, 
including  official  correspondence,  progress 
of  VV'ar  to  date,  maps,  statistics,  and  bibli- 
ography. 

3,i6  fages,  D.,   cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 

Rocky  Mountain  Rowers 

An  illustrated  guide  for  botanist,  forester, 
ecologist,  and  all  plant  lovers,  by  Professors 
Clements,  of  University  of  Minnesota. 

This  volume  provides  simple  keys  with 
family  descriptions,  of  the  wild  flowers  of 
Colorado,  W'yoming,  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah.  While  this  meets  the 
needs  of  the  botanist  the  keys  and  descrip- 
tion have  been  made  simple  as  possible  for 
the  use  of  beginners  and  general  readers. 
Twenty-five  beautiful  full  page  color  plates. 

"Tourists   in   the   Rocky    Mountains   have 

waited    long   for    such    a   book  as   this,   but 

there   is  a   still   larger   class   of  people  who 

will  welcome  this  attractive  book." — Science. 

39J  pages,  Q.,  cloth,  $3.00  postpaid 

Debater's  Hcuidbooks 

For  all  students  of  great  public  questions. 
Twenty-four  titles  including  such  subjects 
as  Woman  Suffrage,  Trade  Unions,  World 
Peace,  Municipal  Ownership,  Recall,  Capital 
Punishment,  and  Income  Tax.  Each  vol- 
ume contains  reprints  of  the  best  material 
available  in  books,  magazines  and  pamphlets 
on  questions  of  current  interest.  These 
furnish  the  main  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  and  the  necessary  historical 
data.  Selected  bibliographies,  briefs  and 
other  features  of  value  to  all  who  want  re- 
liable information  in  condensed  form  are 
also  included. 

"These  books  have  much  value  not  only 
for  the  young  debater,  but  for  any  person 
who  is  seeking  well  selected  material  for 
his  general  information  on  the  subjects  in 
question." — Am.  Economic  Rev. 
150   to   27s  P<igcs^   D.,  cloth.  Si. 00  postpaid 

THE  H.  W  WILSON  COMPANY 

59  Mamaroneck  Ave. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC 
The  Century  Opera  Company,  having 
concluded  its  autumn  season  of  two 
months  in  New  York  on  November  21, 
has  changed  the  scene  of  its  activities 
for  the  winter  months  to  Chicago, 
where  it  is  meeting  with  great  success. 
Ferruccio  Benvenuto  Busoni  is  to  be 
heard  in  America  this  season,  not  alone 
as  pianist,  but  also  for  the  ftrst  time  as 
a  conductor  of  his  own  compositions. 
He  has  recently  been  enjoying  sensa- 
tional successes  in  the  larger  Italian 
cities. 

Uafael  Joseft'y,  America's  foremost 
pianist,  just  recovered  from  u  long 
period  of  sickness,  is  reported  to  be 
hard  at  work  on  a  monumental  new 
edition  of  Chopin's  complete  works, 
which  will  begin  to  make  its  appear- 
ance soon.  No  living  musician  is  better 
equipped  for  just  this  task  than  Joseffy. 

Because  of  the  war  in  Europe,  New 
York  is  the  greatest  musical  capital 
of  the  world  this  winter,  providing 
the  only  great  opera  season  thruout  the 
world,  the  largest  number  of  high-grade 
orchestral  concerts,  chamber  music  con- 
certs, and  recitals,  and  enjoying  the 
ministrations  of  the  largest  number  of 
the  foremost  living  soloists  both  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Percy  Grainger,  the  young  Austra- 
lian composer  who  has  leaped  into  in- 
ternational fame  in  the  last  year  or  so, 
is  spending  the  winter  in  New  York. 
He  is  an  explorer  in  the  treasure- 
stores  of  folk-song,  of  which  he  has  ob- 
tained most  exceptional  specimens  in 
far  corners  of  the  world  by  means  of 
phonographic  recording,  and  is  a  cham- 
pion of  the  music  of  the  Orient. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitch,  pianist,  despite 
his  Russian  name  and  origin,  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  Germany  to  tour  the 
United  States  this  season.  He  began 
with  a  recital  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 25  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
Mme.  Clara  Clemens,  the  only  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  Mark  Twain,  whose 
singing  has  been  winning  high  praise 
from  leading  German  critics. 

Musical  Europe  has  suffered  a  seri- 
ous loss  in  the  death  of  Willem  Men- 
gelberg,  the  Amsterdam  conductor  He 
was  in  the  very  front  rank  of  or- 
chestral conductors  of  the  day,  tho  he 
was  only  forty-three  years  of  age.  He 
visited  America  in  1905  as  a  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
when  he  gave  an  electrifying  perform- 
ance of  Richard  Strauss's  "A  Hero's 
Life,"  which  was  dedicated  to  him  by 
the  composer. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the  Austrian  violin- 
ist, reported  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
fighting  near  Lemberg  in  September, 
arrived  in  New  York  on  November  24, 
from  Holland,  limping  and  'eaning  on 
a  cane,  which  he  fears  he  may  not  be 
able  to  discard  for  some  time.  A  Cos- 
sack tried  to  kill  Kreisler  by  riding 
him  down.  The  violinist  shot  and  killed 
the  Cossack,  but  received  an  ugly  lance 
wound  in  his  right  thigh.  Then  he  lay 
in  a  trench  for  seven  hours  before  he 
was  found  and  taken  to  a  hospital  by 
his  orderly.  He  says  his  wound  will  not 
interfere  with  his  concert  tour  here. 


Longmans' New  Books 


George  III.  and  Charles  Fox 

The  Concluding  Hart  of 

"The  American  Revolution" 

lt>  il.i-  liiglil  Hull,  bir  Geome  Otto  Tre- 
velyan,  Ttart.,  CJ.M.  In  two  volumes, 
\Siili  .Slaiis  and  Cuniplele  Index.  Crown 
h\u.  (ircen  cluth,  gilt  top.  Vol.  I,  $j.oo 
»u'»;  Vol.   II,  $.'..'5   net. 

•  *  *  The  six  volumes,  which  Sir  George 
Trevclyaii's  great  work  comprises,  may  be 
hud   in   unilurni  green  cloth,   in  a   box. 

"This  series  of  volumes  stands  alone  as  a 
history  of  the  American  War  of  Iiidepend- 
trnce,  at  once  so  careful  of  the  amenities  of 
liislury,  so  lavorable  lo  the  American  cause 
ami  its  leading  actors,  so  unsparing  in  its 
criticism  of  the  royal  policy  and  agents,  so 
replete  with  interesting  pictures  of  English 
Mitial  conditions.  Judicious  selection  of  ma- 
il vial    and    cli.irin    of    prc-hinlatioii."  -  iVu/i'oii. 


Mentally  Defective  Children 

Hy  Alfred  Binet  and  Th.  Simon,  M.  D. 
Aullionziil  Translation  by  W.  B.  Drum- 
mond,  Author  of  "An  Introduction  to  Child 
Sillily,"  etc.  With  an  Appendix  conlaiiiiiij; 
the-  Itlnt'l-Siiiion  Tests  of  Intelligence  by 
Marij^aret  Drummond,  M.A.  and  an  Intro- 
:liiclioii  by  Professor  Alexander  Darroch. 
With   10  l)i.iKr:niis.     Crown  8vo.     $1.00  net. 


The  Training  of  a  Sovereign 

An  Abridged  Selection  from  "The  Girlhood 
of  Queen  Victoria." 

Being  Her  Majesty's  Diaries  Between  the 
Years  1832-1840.  Published  by  Authority 
of  His  Majesty  the  King.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Viscount  Esher.     New  and 

cheaper    edition    in    one    volume.      With    7 

Illustrations.      Square    8vo.      $1.50   net. 


The  Pan-Angles 

A    Consideration    of    the    Federation    of    the 
Seven  English-Speaking  Nations. 

By    Sinclair    Kennedy.      With   a   Map.      8vo. 

$1-75    net. 

"The  book  was  printed  before  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  upon  us.  Its  arguments  are 
tlie  more  cogent  in  being  unbiased  by  the  ob- 
ject lesson  with  which  they  are  now  strength- 
ened. 

"No  preconceived  objections  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  careful  reading  of  the  book. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  respectful  attention  of 
every  American  citizen,  and  of  every  man  of 
the  English  speech  with  our  common  heritage 
of   civilization." — Boston    Herald. 


Presence 


By  the  Rev.  Charles  H,  Brent.    D.D  ,   Bishop 
of     the     Philippine     Islands.       Author     of 
"Leadership,"  etc.      i2mo.     $0.50  net. 
"A   book   which    will    be   received   with    de- 
light.    .     .     .     The   book   is  delicate,   graceful, 
almost  evanescent  in  its  treatment  of  a  theme 
which    is    not    less   real    for    being    elusive." — ■ 
The   Christian   AJzocate. 


Teacher  and  Teaching 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Tierney,  S.J.,   Editor 

of    America,      ifi.oo    net. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  St.,  New  York 


You  Know  Ten  People 

who  would  very    glad   to   share   In   the 

privileges  provided  bv  the  Sixty-sixth  Birth- 
day Campaign  of  THE  INDEPKNDENT, 
If  you  send  their  names  and  addresses  by 
an  early  mail,  we  will  at  your  request  af- 
ford  them   this  very    unusual    opportunity, 

THE    INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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TRAVEL 


The  Best  Res'ular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
a  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full     information     from 

CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  Y. 


**FLORIDA  BY  SEA" 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  .  .  S43.30  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  S37  80  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .       .       $33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

Fine  steamers.  Best  service. 

Automobiles   carried.      Wireless. 

Send  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

"W.  P  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Touts  Include  Hotels.  Shore  Excursions 
Lcwest  Hates 

Twin  Screw  8.  S.  "BERMtrDIAN, "  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric     ians.     wireless    telegraphy. 

Fastest,  nevirest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  'Without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  inEormation  apply  to 

A.  E.  OtTTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
8.  8.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,   245  Broadway,   or  any 

Ticket  Agent. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
cify.      European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .       .        -       .        Proprietor 


HOTEL  CUMBERUND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

'Broadway"   Can  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  AvcDoe  Can  from  Peooiylvaola  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
FiritClaii 

Rates 
Reatonable 

»2..'50 
with 
ll;ith 

anil  up 

10  Mlnutet 

Walk  to  40 

Theatrei 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  \\'i\r:\  \m\tnTin\ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS 

The  smallest  reflectinji:  camera  is 
made  in  England;  in  quarter-plate  size 
it  is  but  six  and  one-half  inches  square 
and  weighs  only  four  pounds. 

A  new  paper,  printing  by  daylight 
and  self-toning,  may  be  used  for  trans- 
ferring prints  to  china,  glass  or  metals 
without  stripping  the  film  or  using 
special  compounds. 

The  hydrometers  used  by  many  pho- 
tographers are  prone  to  error;  to  test 
yours,  drop  it  into  distilled  water.  If  it 
registers  "0"  it  is  accurate;  if  not, 
shift  the  scale  to  correspond. 

Users  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  light, 
particularly  in  confined  situations,  may 
notice  a  not  disagreeable  but  pene- 
trating odor.  This  is  due  to  the  libera- 
tion of  ozone  by  the  action  of  the 
light,  and  indicates  a  condition  far 
more  healthful  than  otherwise. 

It  is  impossible  for  many  photog- 
raphers to  use  a  developer  containing 
metol  because  of  the  poisonous  effect  of 
the  latter  upon  the  skin.  If  potassium 
carbonate  is  substituted  in  the  devel- 
oper for  the  sodium  carbonate  com- 
monly used,  the  metol  will  be  rendered 
harmless. 

A  discovery  ot  interest  to  the  news- 
paper photographer  is  that  while  on 
a  negative  dried  in  still  warm  air  the 
emulsion  is  apt  to  soften  and  slip,  this 
trouble  is  obviated  if  the  air  is  in  mo- 
tion. Thus,  by  means  of  an  electric  fan 
and  a  warm  room,  negatives  may  be 
dried  in  a  few  moments. 

A  new  film-pack  is  provided  with  a 
safety  cover  after  every  third  exposure. 
This  allows  it  to  be  removed  in  daylight 
for  focussing  or  other  purposes  four 
times  before  the  completion  of  the 
twelve  exposures,  instead  of  its  being 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  twelve  were 
consumed,  as  with  the  common  types. 

Magnesium  ribbon  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  cheap,  constant  and 
rapid  printing  light,  but  means  for 
conveniently  burning  it  have  been 
lacking.  In  a  new  device  the  ribbon  is 
contained  in  a  holder  which  records  in 
second.s  the  exposure  that  will  be  given 
by  any  length  of  ribbon  withdrawn, 
and  extinguishes  the  flame  when  the 
designated  quantity  has  been  burnt. 

Simultaneous  development  and  fixa- 
tion would  be  an  obvious  boon,  inas- 
much as  the  photographer  could  put  his 
exposed  plates  into  the  solution  in  the 
confidence  that  he  could  later  return 
and  find  them  finished,  with  the  added 
certainty  that  they  would  be  correctly 
developed.  Several  formulae  for  such 
developer.s  have  been  suggested,  and  are 
said  to  work  with  a  great  measure  of 
success. 

Many  remarkable  results  in  animal 
photography  have  been  achieved  by 
causing  the  animal  to  trip  a  spring 
which  simultaneously  fired  the  flash 
and  opened  the  shutter,  altho  to  ofT.set 
the  delay  in  the  shutter  action  it  has 
been  necesBary  to  u.se  excessive  quan- 
tities of  powder.  Successful  attempts 
have  recently  been  made  to  synchronize 
the  action  of  Hhutlcr  and  fla.sh  in  orrler 
to  overcome  this  defect. 
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:  Books  all  about^  1 

i             but —  i 

Z    ^  Sometimes,    you    know,    you   go  = 

^    into  a  bookstore  and  are  absolute-  | 

=     ly  puzzled.    You  are  book  hungry,  f 

I     but  don't  know  what  to  do.   Books  = 

s    are  all  around  you  but  you  feel  as  | 

=     lonesome  as  one  often  feels  in  a  i 

I     big  city — plenty  of  people,  but  no  = 

~    sure  friends.  Maybe  you  go   out  | 

I    without  a  book,  or  maybe  you  get  = 

I    the    wrong    book.     At    any    rate,  s 

I    you  feel  sort  of  dissatisfied.  = 

m      f  When  you  get  to    be  a   Member  of  the  = 

m      United     Libraries     Association     all     this  = 

i      trouble  is  over.    It  is  our  business  to  save  5 

i      you    mental    strain    and    mistakes    in    the  s 

^      matter  of  book  selection.  s 

5      U  When   you   vjrite   to  us   for   particulars  s 

"       (which    will   probably    be   today)    we   will  5 

"      tell  tjou  exactly  how  to  beco^ne  a  Member  5 

=      of  the  Association,  and  participate  in  the  S 

=      privileges,  savings,  and  perquisites  which  5 

=      we  afford  our  book-friends.  '? 

There  are  no  dues — no  obliga-  = 

tions.      Send   us   your    address.  = 

UNITED    LIBRARIES     ASSOCIATION  | 

Dept.  J-I    500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  f 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS  , 

Wm.    H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


SPA    SANATORIUM,    A.    I.    THAYER.    M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA,    N.    Y. 

Ili'flrifd,  ti'iiiiclll;!',  well  (■(inlppi'cl.  Six  miles 
fiviiii  Si-w  Yuri;  Stiilc  MIihtmI  Siirliiiis  HcHiTva- 
lion.     Lui'Bc   uddltloii   uiul   (funigf.      BuoUlets. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

l''or  (n-Mlliirfit  of  ICNLtI.V  rc'')|)li'  nci'dliiK  slilllrd 
■  ■.in-  iiimI  III  I"I]|  lull ;  mIhh  fur  iutvoiin  iiiiil  miciiIhUjp 
III.  Siiiii'i-loi-  liiciilliiii.  \IhII  Iii'Ic  licl'nrc  mi'IitI- 
lii(f  M  pliicc  clHrwIii'ic.  Ml'  cull  up  Dr.  Kliiiii-y  for 
piirtlciiliii'g.        I'holii'    1(10,    KiiHliiii,    I'll. 

^•^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 
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Di.  I'..'>ri»<  II.  Ili'lit.  iror,,    H    rliiuMi  III.    Dluaa. 
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TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION 


A  FIVE-POUND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

BUILT  OF   ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL 

High  Grade  Low  Price 

1  line  is  no  sulistilu'e 
l..r  li.c  "  BLICK  "  in 
|)repariiig  your  manu- 
script,  reports  or  corre- 
spondence. For  Library 
and  Home  use  it  cannot 
lie  excelled.  Carbon 
copies  can  be  kept  lor 
future  reference  without 
extra  labor. 

THE  NEW  NO.  6  ALUMINUM  BLICKENSDERFER 

Weighs  only  3  pounds,  is  so  strong  and  durable  it  can  be  easily  carried  any- 
where. It  has  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic  I'oinlt-r,  l^aper  Release,  Adjust- 
able Margin,  Tabulator  ard  Interchangeable  Type,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
HIGH  CLASS  MACHINE. 

Either  Blickensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal  Keyboard. 

Write  fur   CataUnj   .I114. 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  COMPANY,        -        Stamford,  Connecticut 
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REGU.S.PAT.Orr 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Elxclusive    Designs   in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126    West   42d   Street 


]    New   York  City    [ 


DARDS 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  transferred  by  Cable  Code  through  our 
own  correspondents  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Colonies. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


iX/HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 

' ''  finement    in  stuffy  and  superheated   school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 

Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres  W.  F,  BLACKMAN.  I'll .  1).,  1,1.  IV  (Oher- 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamilton  Holt,  Tnistee. 
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Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  witli  <'iily  nine  cliiirai-tiTs  No  | 
* 'positions*' —  no  "ruled  lines" —  uu  "bh;idiufi"  —  m>  "word 
sii'iig  ' — no  "cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  systoiii  tlmt  ctm 
be  learned  in  SOdavs  of  homo  study,  utilizinc  spare  ti in t\  For 
fnlldpsrriptivomntter.  fr»-e.  addrpis  <'H  K'A^JO  <  OltUKsrOMt. 
K-Nth  N»1H>()LS.  031  A.U.TiiMi.i:  Huil.lini:.  Cl.i.ittjo.  III. 


VIOLIN-AND-PIANO  PLAYER 

Henry  K.  Sandall,  the  inventor  of  an 
automatic  violin  player  which  was 
shown  in  London  in  I'JOH  anil  arousetl 
astoni.shed  interest  there,  has  now  fol- 
lowed that  injicnious  device  with  a  still 
more  remarkable  achievement  and  pro- 
duced a  combination  automatic  instru- 
ment which  plays  a  violin  and  piano  to- 
gether and  performs  intricate  musical 
compositions  in  a  .surpriziiij>-  manner. 
This  unique  "player"  has  recently  been 
placed  in  the  musical  instrument  collec- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
the  United  States  National  Museum  at 
Washinj^Lon,  where  it  contrasts  oddly 
with  some  of  the  very  old  violins  and 
the  clavichords,  harpsichords  and  other 
precursors  of  the  pianoforte. 

In  view  of  the  complete  coordination 
achieved  in  this  invention,  the  opera- 
tion of  its  mechanical  parts  is  compara- 
tively simple.  The  violin  is  played  by 
means  of  four  revolving:  cylinders,  com- 
posed of  laminated  disks  of  silk  and 
celluloid,  one  over  each  of  the  four 
strings,  which  are  brouj^ht  into  contact 
with  the  strinfifs  at  the  proper  instant 
by  a  series  of  small  levers.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  various  individual  notes  is 
made  possible  by  a  sort  of  mechanical 
finf>:ering-  which  depresses  one  of  the 
metal  fing^ers  over  the  particular  "fret," 
producing-  the  note  desired.  The  con- 
trivance imitates  human  bowing  and 
fingering.  But  it  is  also  capable  of  feats 
impossible  to  the  human  violinist,  since 
it  can  sound  as  many  as  four  notes  at 
once  in  true  quartet  harmony.  Tremolo 
effects  are  secured  by  the  vibration  of 
the  bottom  binding  post  of  the  strings 
which  swings  back  and  forth  thru  the 
operation  of  a  cam.  An  adjustable  de- 
vice makes  personal  interpretation  of 
the  music  possible. 

The  piano  playing-  part  is  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  mag-netic  action  of 
an  electric  piano  player,  but  it  is  pro- 
vided with  more  variations  and  has  a 
far  greater  range  of  expression  than 
the  ordinary  electric  player,  while  its 
main  point  of  interest  of  course  is  its 
synchronism  with  the  violin.  The  com- 
bined mechanism  is  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, and  this  dual  player  is  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  case  provided  with  several 
small  doors  which  make  it  possible  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  tone  volume  at 
will. 

OUR   PROGENITOR'S    THIRD 

EYE 

Situated  centrally  in  our  heads  just 
below  and   between  the  large  lobes  of 
the  brain   is  a   small   body,  the  pineal 
gland.  Comparative  anatomists  tell  us 
that  this  is  all  that  is  left  in  man  of 
an  organ  that  in  previous  ages  served 
some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  as  a  third 
eye.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  use  of 
this  supposedly  degenerate  organ.  That 
the  pineal  gland   in  man   is  somewhat 
active  in  secreting-  fluid  up  to  the  ag-e 
of  puberty  and  'ihat  a  tumorous  C'l^uii- 
tion   of  the  gland   in  childhood  bring^s 
about    precocious    development,    struc- 
turally, mentally  and  sexually,  has  led 
to  the  belief  that   this  organ  serves  to 
check  too   lauid   prepubic  dovolopmoivt. 
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The  Restful  Glow 
Without  the  Glare 

A  strong,  rich  light  that  never  strains  the  eyes  str'iams 
from  the  "Emeralite" — the  light  that's  "kind  to  the 
eyes."  The  adjustable  shade — emerald  green  outside, 
opal  inside — is  scientifically  constructed  to  throw  the- 
light  exactly  where  it  is  wanted. 

Bealers  everywhere  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  Booklet  showing  in  actual  colors  the 
thirty  handsome  styles  oi  "Emeralite"  Lamps  for  office, 
library,  parlor,  sickroom,   piano  and  many  other  uses. 

H.  a  McFADDIN  &  CO. 
57  Warren  St.  New  York 
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LAMPS 


ALL  THE 


Holiday    Books 


[BOOKSELLERS I  Sets  in    Fine  Bindings 
(tOTHEWORLdJ   ^„j  in  Single  Volumes. 
Books  in  All  Languages. 
Xmas  Catalogues  free 


BRENTANO'S 

Fifth    Avenue   and    27th    Street,     New    York 


f^,  V^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

I  •«(  A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessoos  in  the 

tA'-.^ini/fue  of  t'i4  p^^ft/jpLay,  t»u?Qt  by  Arthur  1>m>1s.  Editor, 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr.I^^a  Department  103,  Sprin^ield,  Mass. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.    Wir.r.rAMS.    Ino..  fironzr-   FoundrT.   .150  W. 
2Ttb  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON 
RIVER  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

Treasury  Dcpt.,  New  York,  Dec.  7,  1914. 
A  Dividend  of  FIVE  PER  CENT.  (5%)  on 
the  capital  stock  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem 
Railroad  Company  will  be  paid  by  the  New  York 
'^entral  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company, 
Lessee,  (under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  two  companies)  at  this  office  on  the 
2t\A  day  of  January  next  to  stockholders  of  reconl 
at  the  close  of  business  on  the    i^th  inst. 

EDWARD  L.  ROSSITER,  Treasurer. 


For  V>  v^ars  w«  have  Wren  paying  our  custom 
era  th^  hiifhrst  returns  consistent  with  con 
<;>r"/:.»iv^  rt,,-t'  fA--..  First  fiiortifaz*^  Joans  o 
I  '  *  *;  can  recom  fiif^n^l  aher  1  he 

.\  .  r  ,',nal  investigation.  Please 
I  ./i  '\',f  i.'..iii  1..,'  .So.  710.  |<;S  Certihcafrs 
'-f   \>'-',y.-.\'    li'-'/  \'>T  <i;ivir>^  Investors. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

"We    have   been    tisinf?   The    Inrjepcndcnt 
for    several    vears    as    .Supplementary    Read- 
in({   matter   for   our    Freshmen    at   the   open- 
ing of  the  year.     ()\ix  idea   has  been  that  it 
is  a   good  thinjf  for  the    Freshmen   to   have 
V(me1hin(f  at    hand    to   read    which    i*   worth 
'    '':   in    their   first   months,   when    they   are 
/   from   thf-ir   homes  where   such   material 
...  '.   nenrf.iUy  be»-n  at  hand.      SometimcH  we 
use  numt>ert  of  the  perio'lical  for  class  work 
in   various   ways.      I'erh.ip*  we   may   use   an 
'  le  as   an    illustration   of   some   point   we 
dis<:ii««in(r     in     the     romposition     work. 
'       ■  '     '  1  and  siimmarir^ 

'     the    "Slory    of 
.  ,    ,.  ...  ....   .....1.  .1  .■  t,.ir- 

'/.    the    ft  •  irj 

"T)    and    1  '       ■  UK 

iiii  (^urrtfit   Events  of  impoiliiiite." 

^'ftift    for    frr-r    f'limf'htrl     lallnl 

"THE  wwnnwm  the  national  text  rook" 

TUP.    INDKPKNfiF.NT 

lift   W««»   40»b    S»r*^(,  N«w    Vorl, 


Recently  Dr.  C.  P.  McCord,  of  De- 
troit, Michig'an,  has  been  experimentinj? 
in  feeding'  to  srowin^  animals  tissue 
prepared  from  the  pineal  g'lands  of  cat- 
tle mixt  with  milk  sug'ar  in  order  to 
8:et  a  more  precise  knowledp:e  of  the 
function  of  this  organ.  In  all  of  his 
work  Dr.  McCord  carried  on  parallel 
sets  of  experiments.  That  is,  for  every 
group  of  dogs,  chickens  or  guinea  pigs 
receiving  tablets  of  pineal  tissue  and 
milk  sugar  an  equal  number  of  animals 
of  the  same  age  received  tablets  con- 
taining only  the  milk  sugar.  Otherwise, 
the  living  conditions  of  the  two  sets  of 
anmals  were  exactly  similar. 

The  results  in  all  cases  were  the 
same:  those  animals  that  were  fed  pin- 
eal tissue  far  outstripped  their  brethren 
in  development.  The  pineal  fed  dogs 
were  fully  a  month  ahead  of  those  re- 
ceiving the  blank  tablets.  This  was  es- 
pecially obvious  in  the  way  they  re- 
sponded to  call,  found  their  way  back 
to  the  cage,  and  lapped  up  milk.  The 
guinea  pigs  receiving  pineal  substance 
began  to  bring  forth  young  fourteen 
days  before  the  normally  fed  pigs  did. 
This  rapid  development  was  in  no  sense 
abnormal  in  that  malformations  or  gi- 
gantism resulted.  There  was  simply  a 
hastening  the  prepubic  growth  so  that 
mature  development  was  reached  earlier 
than  under  normal  conditions.  But  not 
all  pineal  tissue  has  this  effect  upon 
growth.  If  the  material  is  taken  from 
cattle  that  have  reached  their  maturity 
the  pineal  fed  animals  are  no  different 
from  those  receiving  blank  tablets, 
showing  that  the  effect  of  the  gland, 
so  far  as  development  is  concerned, 
ceases  at  maturity. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  pineal  tissue 
were  not  so  expensive,  it  would  be  of 
great  commercial  value  in  forcing  de- 
velopment of  stock  for  market.  The  po- 
tential value  to  humanity  of  these  ex- 
periments is  undoubtedly  great,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  arrested  de- 
velopment of  children. 


AlRernon — Do  you  think  two  can  live  as 
ohfaply   as  onp.   Miss   Sinipkins? 

Miss  Simpkins  (fiiRcrly) — Yes,  Alger- 
non, yes  I   I  fortainly  do! 

Algernon — How  sad  I  And  still  women 
think  they  are  mentally  qualified  for  the 
itallot. — Judge. 


„     A    BOTTLE   of 
'•     -^^   Listerine,    a 
toothbrush,    a 
•  glass    of    water 
(and  adentif  rice, 
if  you  so  desire), 
are     the    requi- 
sites of  a  correct 
dental     toilet. 
Brush  the  teeth 
regularly   and 
rinse  them  with 
Listerine,     the 
safe    antiseptic. 
The    Listerine 
permeates     the 
entire    mouth, 
reaches  parts  of 
the  teeth  that  the  brush 
cannot  touch  and  so  makes 
them  clean  and  aseptic. 

LISTERINE 

Use  it  every  day 

Many  uses  of   Listerine   described   in 
circular  wrapped  around  the  bottle. 

A II  Druggists  Sell  Listerine 
Demand  the  Genuine 


LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


REAL   ESTATE 


J. 


|OA  Arrtt  FARM  for  sale.  North  Stonington, 
1  fciU  ACI C  Conn.  Old  apple  orchard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water.     I'/z  miles  from  trolley.     Address 

ALLYN   L.   BROWiM,  Admr, 

FOR  SALE — Att-active  winter  home  on  South 
Ridgewood  avenue,  Daytona,  Florida,  within  one 
block  of  Ridgewood  Hotel.  Four  large  sleeping 
rooms,  two  bath  rooms,  with  commodious  living 
nidins  and  detached  servants'  quarters  and  laun- 
dry. House  equipped  with  furnace  and  fiieplaces. 
E.Kcelleiit  garage,  handsome  grounds  and  a  great 
variety  of  Southern  plants  and  trees.  This  prop- 
erty Is  well  and  completely  furnished.  Sanitary 
conditions  are  perfect.  t^verything  in  flrst  class 
condition.  The  purchaser  would  not  need  to  buy 
any  article  whatever  in  the  way  of  ecpiipment 
for  Immediate  oreupancy.  Full  particulars  by  ad- 
dressing CII.VKLES   M.   DOW,  Jamestown,   N.   Y. 

FINE  WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  sale  of  all  sizes 
and  prices.  They  are  among  the  liiiest  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soli  Is  very  productive, 
and  the  crops  are  always  sure,  as  tlie  rainfall  Is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. They  are  located  near  churches,  schools 
and  good  markets;  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
terms  are  part  cash  and  balance  In  five  years  at 
C  per  cent.  Intenst.  Come  at  once  and  make  your 
silcctlon.  We  have  Just  the  farm  you  are  looking 
for.  Hart  I^umber  and  Cedar  Company,  Oconto, 
Wis. 


A    STATELY,    SPACIOUS    SUMMER   HOME 

ON    LONG    ISLAND    SOUND 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  half  a  mile  from  where  Yale 
college  was  founded,  may  be  bought  at  a  bargain.  It  is  in  an  exclusive 
colony  of  delightful  people,  with  a  yacht  club  close  by,  tennis  and  golf 
links  almost  on  its  own  grounds,  with  perfect  automobile  roads  from 
the  door  to  Providence,  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  New  York, 

The  house  was  built  for  hospitality  and  substantial  comfort.  A  pillared 
portico  with  a  himdred  and  fifty  feet  of  piazza.  Twelve  fireplaces — one 
of  them  with  a  six  foot  opening.  Steam  heal.  Bixleen  bedrooms.  Four 
tiled  hathrr>om3  and  two  others.  The  owner  will  answer  tiueslions  and 
show  pi;  lurea  if  desired.  Electric  light  plant,  garage,  and  chauffeur's 
cottage.  For  a  family  with  young  people  there  never  was  a  better  op- 
portunity to  secure  at  a  very  m'iderate  price  a  perfect  summer  home  by 
the  seaside.     The  house  wf>uld  be  sold  wiih  furniture  if  desired.    Address 

INFORMATION  -  .  119    WEST    40th    STREET.    NEW    YORK 
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The  Cost  of 
High  Living 

is  not  in  dollars  and  cents  alone, 
but  in  the  breaking  down  of 
those  functions  of  the  human 
body  that  bring  health  and  hap- 
piness and  in  the  depletion  of 
those  vital  forces  that  contribute 
to  long  life.  Health  and  high 
efficiency  come  from  eating  a 
simple,  natural  food  like 

Shredded 
Wheat 

combined  with  regular  habits 
and  proper  outdoor  exercise. 
In  this  food  you  have  all  the 
body-building  elements  of  the 
whole  wheat  grain  made  digest- 
ible by  steam-cooking,  shred- 
ding and  baking.  "War  prices'* 
need  not  affect  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  home  where  Shredded 
Wheat  is  known.  Always  the 
same  in  price  and  quality. 


Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  with  hot 
milk  and  a  little  cream  furnish  natural 
warmth  for  a  cold  day  amd  supply  all  the 
nutriment  needed  for  work  or  play.  Deli- 
cious for  any  meal  in  combination  with 
baked  apples,  sliced  bananas,  canned 
peaches,  pears  or  any  fruit. 

"It's  All  in  the  Shreds" 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE    BOND    MARKET 

In  the  first  six  days  of  bond  trading 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
after  its  four  months  of  inaction,  ar» 
unexpectedly  large  amount  of  business 
was  done.  Bond  sales  for  the  six  days 
amounted  to  $8,334,500.  In  the  same 
days  of  last  year  the  sales  were  $'J,- 
1«)8,500.  This  is  a  decrease  of  almost 
exactly  nine  per  cent — hardly  a  terri- 
fying drop  under  all  the  circumstances. 

With  purchases  of  .over  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  bonds  in  six  days, 
at  prices  restricted  by  the  minimum 
level  established  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Exchange,  there  is  evidently  a 
healthy  investment  demand.  If  securi- 
ties were  being  dumped  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  great  masses,  investors  would 
hardly  be  willing  to  buy  in  anything 
like  normal  quantities.  They  would 
rather  wait  until  the  bars  were  let 
down.  If  there  were  not  money  wait- 
ing for  investment,  there  would  be  no 
buying. 

On  the  whole  the  prices  of  bonds 
have  advanced  during  the  week.  The 
advances  have  been  small,  but  any  ad- 
vance at  all  is  encouraging. 

NOW    FOR    STOCKS 

The  further  opening  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change for  trading  in  stocks  should  be 
not  far  off.  The  Committee  of  Five  un- 
doubtedly has  a  plan  under  considera- 
tion, which  may  be  adopted  in  definite 
form  at  any  moment.  Another  step  for- 
ward has  already  been  taken  in  the 
sending  out  over  the  ticker  of  prices 
of  listed  stocks  bought  and  sold  thru 
the  Stock  Exchange  clearing  house. 
These  quotations,  like  the  sales  of  bonds, 
show  a  definite  buying  tendency,  re- 
sulting in  good  price  advances  in  sev- 
eral issues.  Among  the  stocks  whose 
prices  are  appreciably  higher  than  the 
minimum  prices  established  by  the 
Committee  of  Five  (at  the  closing  level 
of  July  30)  are  the  following: 

Closing 

Minimum  Price 

,                     Price  Dec.  5 

American    Beet    Sugar....    19  28 

American    Can    19^  26 

American    Can    pref 781  89^ 

American  Sugar  Refining..   981  103 

Bethlehem    Steel    30  413 

Central   Leather   Co 28  34 

General   Motors    58|  77 

Inter.  Harvester  of  N.  J..   80|  91i 

New   York    Central 78}  81S 

People's  Gas   104  116* 

Union   Pacific    Ill*  115 

Western   Union    52§  58 

So,  as  in  the  bond  market,  there  is 
evidently  a  good  demand  for  stocks, 
and  the  dreaded  foreign  liquidation  is 
not  yet  materializing  to  any  alarming 
extent.  With  the  demand  for  invest- 
ments growing,  with  the  banks  in 
stronger  and  stronger  condition  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  financial  means  for 


trading,  and  with  our  international  po- 
.sition  improving  every  day,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  decline  of  demand  ster- 
ling to  4.87^,  a  full  cent  below  the 
rate  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the  third 
week  of  July,  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
change to  stock  trading  can  hardly  be 
far  distant.  There  remains,  of  course, 
one  un.solved  element  in  the  situation, 
the  question  of  railway  rates.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  most  of  the 
stocks  which  have  advanced  in  price 
in  the  past  weeks  are  industrials.  In- 
vestors in  railway  securities  are  biding 
their  time,  waiting  to  see  what  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  will  do 
in  the  reopened  rate  case.  A  favorable 
decision  by  the  Commission  would  prob- 
ably do  more  than  anything  else  that  is 
likely  to  happen  to  make  the  further 
extension  of  trading  on  the  Exchange 
a  safe  procedure. 

But  whatever  the  Commission's  ac- 
tion may  ultimately  be,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  condition  the  resumption 
of  stock  trading  only  upon  an  affirma- 
tive decision.  The  general  situation  has 
so  far  improved  that  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  cautious  and  restricted  trad- 
ing on  the  Floor  could  do  little  more 
harm  than  must  inevitably  come  as  the 
outcome  of  the  dislocating  effect  of  the 
war.  The  Governors  of  the  Exchange 
have  thus  far  shown  themselves  so  wise 
and  prudent  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  action  they  may  take 
will  be  premature.  With  admirable  self- 
control  they  have  resisted  the  cumula- 
tive pressure  quite  naturally  exerted 
by  those  whose  livelihood  depends  upon 
Exchange  trading.  The  fact  that  they 
are  now  seriously  considering  a  definite 
plan  for  an  early  resumption  of  stock 
dealings  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  such  a  procedure. 

LOANS  FOR  COTTON  PLANTERS 

The  cotton  loan  plan  for  enabling 
the  planters  of  the  cotton  states  to  carry 
themselves  over  until  a  revived  market 
enables  them  to  dispose  of  their  crops 
without  too  serious  a  sacrifice  is  being 
slowly  completed.  Chairman  Harding 
of  the  cotton  loan  committee  has  com- 
pleted the  appointment  of  the  state 
loan  committees  for  each  of  the  cotton 
states.  These  committees,  acting  thru 
local  committees  to  be  appointed  by 
them,  are  to  assemble  the  applications 
for  loans  in  their  various  territories 
and  pass  them  on  to  the  cotton  loan 
committee  for  final  action.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing has  reported  that  general  interest 
in  the  plan  is  manifested  thruout  the 
cotton  country  and  that  many  applica- 
tions for  loans  are  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected. A  conference  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  state  committees  is  to  be 
held  by  the  loan  committee  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  14. 
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Mr.  Harding  is  further  reported  as 
saying,  "We  do  not  care  now  whether 
loans  are  to  be  made  from  the  cotton 
pool  or  not.  The  funds  are  available  for 
use  and  planters  and  growers  of  cot- 
ton have  until  February  to  make  up 
their  minds  if  they  wish  to  borrow  any 
money.  The  fact  remains  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Administration  officials  have 
been  such  as  to  wipe  out  completely  any 
money  stringency  in  the  South." 


The  British  Treasury  Department  ap- 
parently looks  with  disfavor  upon  the  pro- 
posal to  open  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
at  an  early  date. 

Six  of  the  indicted  directors  of  the  New 
Haven  road  have  entered  pleas  of  immuni- 
ty because  of  testimony  given  by  them 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. All  the  other  directors  who  have 
been  indicted  have  entered  pleas  of  not 
guilty.  The  pleas  in  abatement,  attacking 
the  validity  of  the  indictment  on  the 
ground  that  the  grand  jury  had  been  irreg- 
ularly drawn,  entered  by  nine  of  the  de- 
fendants, have  been  dismissed  by  the  Fed- 
eral judge  before  whom  they  were  argued. 

Still  the  cost  of  living  goes  down.  The 
index  number  of  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist,  which  shows  the  fluctuations  in 
the  average  wholesale  price  of  twenty-five 
food  commodities  representing  a  theoretical 
family's  food  budget,  has  reached  the  low 
level  for  the  war  of  146.  This  is  only  a 
few  points  above  the  average  level  of  the 
last  months  of  101.*^  and  thp  first  half  of 
1914.  In  the  first  wepks  of  September  the 
index  number  jumped  to  162.  So  the  im- 
provement does  go  on.  The  individual  may 
not  be  acutely  consrious  of  it.  but  in  the 
long  run  his  pocketbf)ok  should  feel  the 
difference. 

Mr.  David  Lloyrl-George,  England's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  correct  the  statement  whir-b 
was  reported  here  recently  in  which  he 
was  made  to  say  that  the  T'nited  States 
owes  Orpat  Britain  five  billions  of  dol- 
lars. His  explanation  is  as  follows :  "Judg- 
ing from  the  comments  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  American  press,  thf  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  statement  on  Fri- 
day last  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
regard  to  exchange  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  of  America  appears 
to  have  been  inr-ompletely  reported  in 
America.  Mr.  Lloyd-fJoorge's  actual  words, 
as  reported  in  the  official  report,  were : 
'Amerif-a,  I  su[)pose.  owes  us  nearly  a 
thousand  million  pounds  in  fixed  and  float- 
ing ca[(ital,  but  wf  fould  not  buy.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  any  businfss.  Why?  Thp 
exchanges  had  brokfn  down.  This  [)aper 
machine  had  crumpb-d  and  somehow  got 
out  of  order,  and  the  result  was  that  no 
business  was  possible.'  This  statement 
seems  to  have  reached  the  United  States  in 
the  form  that  Arneriea  owed  the  United 
Kingdom  a  thousand  millir»n  pounds,  with- 
out any  explanatory  words  that  this  sum 
was  owed  in  fixed  and  floating  capital. 
These  words,  of  er,iirse.  make  it  quite  elenr 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-^ieorge'H  statement  referred 
to  the  total  of  J'ritish  invested  ca[)ital  in 
Amerif-a.  and  in  no  way  t/»  America's  in- 
debtedness in  respect  f>f  the  current  bal- 
ance of  trade  between  the  two  I'fiuntries." 
Any  one  who  knew  th'-  facts  knew  that  the 
statement  as  originally  made  was  not  true. 
An,v  one  who  knew  the  Chancellor  must 
have  known  that  he  never  made  the  state- 
ment   that   way. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

Am'-rlran  Car  nri'l  KoDnHry  Company,  pre- 
f»rr»'l,  \\  per  r-nt  ;  fnmtnon,  '/4  p«?r  rent,  Uith 
PH/mM*-   ./nniinry    I,    I'/il" 

l.ti/if^l  A  Myer*  'I'Aiuirit  Company,  pftfrrptl, 
1%    T'T    rpfii,    pnyaM'-     faniiary    Z,    lllir,. 

Manila  Kl-ri rir  |{allrf.a/l  rtnri  Mi^hllnK  Cor- 
p'/rati'/n,    /(iiart#.rly,     \%     p»r    cent,    payable    I)e- 

Nt»  York  f>nf,rnl  A  M.i'liicin  KIv/t  Un II road 
^>/mpanr  'N*w  YnrV  tr  Miirl<-m  f(nJlrr>ii<l  Com- 
pany;,  k    u-r  rt-rit.    f,ayHt,i«.    .January    2,    I9H, 


The  Cost  of  a 

Telephone  CeJl 


DID  you  ever  think  how  much  it  costs  to  give 
you   the    telephone  right-of-way  anjovhere, 
at  all  times  ? 

Your  telephone  instrument,  which  consists  of 
1  30  different  parts,  is  only  the  entrance  way  to 
your  share  of  the  vast  equipment  necessary  in 
making  a  call. 

Your  line  is  connected  with  the  great  Bell 
highways,  reaching  every  state  in  the  union — 
w^ith  its  poles,  copper  w^ire,  cross  arms  and  insu- 
lators in  the  country;  its  underground  conduits, 
manholes,  cable  vaults  and  cables  in  the  cities. 

You  have  the  use  of  sw^itchboards  costirg  up- 
wards of  $1  00,000,000.  You  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  countless  inventions  which  make  possible 
universal  telephone  talk. 

Your  service  is  safeguarded  by  large  forces  of 
men  building,  testing  and  repairing  lines.  You 
command  at  all  times  the  prompt  attention  of 
one  or  more  operators. 

How  can  such  a  costly  service  be  provided  at 
rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it? 

Only  by  its  use  upon  a  share-and-share-alike 
basis  by  millions  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  most 
careful  economy  in  construction  and  operation. 
A  plant  so  vast  gives  opportunity  for  ruinous 
extravagance;  and  judicious  economy  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  co-operative  use 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

That  the  Bell  System  combines  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  economy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  land  and  under  no  other 
management  has  the  telephone  become  such  a 
servant  of  the  masses. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Every  Call  means  a  Pair  ot  Wires  from  Subscriber  to  Subscriber  -  however 
many  Calls  may  be  made  or  however   fur  npixrt   Subscribers   may  be. 


CHARTERED   1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

4S-4T    WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  S2,000,000  SIRI'LIS  AND  UNDIVIOilD  PROFITS.  $14,151,914.23 

THE   COMPANY    ACTH   A8  KXKCUTOR,    A  DMINIHTRATOR.  TRUBTKK,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  lu  other  rtcoifiiracd  IruBt  ciiimcllloB. 
It   allows    intcrCHt   at    current    rates   on   ricpnsils,   and  lioMw,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and    other    properly,    real    or    personal,    for    individuals,    estates   and    corporations. 

EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.   Prnildont 
WirXIAM   M.    KINOSLEY,    VIoo-Proildrnt  WII.FRF.D   I.    WORCESTER.   Sooretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,   AiiiiUnt  Boorotary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2(1   Assistant  Secretary 


WM.  p'>rKi'i'>n.\.v.R 

Wll.r.lAM    I)     M.OANB 
I'KA.SK    I.YMAN 
/AMI'S  '/III. I.MAN 
/OIIN  J.  I'inU.I-H 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STI'.WAKT.  Chulrman  oi  Board 
LFWIS  TASS  I.I'DVAKIJ       (.1  DKCn  I..  UIVI'S 


I.YMAN  I,  (,A(,I 
TAVNI'.  WlirlM'V 
I'.IJWAK"  W.  SUM. DON 
CIIAUNCUY  KFI'l- 


r'.OPKTON  I..  WINTIIROP 
<.lijm,l'.   I..  HIVI-.3  COKNKI.II'S   N.    Ill   tSS,    JK. 

AkIIIDK   CDRTISS    lAMI'.S    III'NKY  W    <\r  loKI'ST 
WII.I.IAM  M.  K1N(,S1  lY         KiiliT,    I.  (.AMMIII. 
WILLIAM    SIIiVVAKI     Hit)     WM.    VI  N(l:.\T  AM  ()U 
()(, DUN  MILLS  fllAS.   I'KIil)  K   IIOIl'MAN 
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North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relicvcil  trom  llie  coiistiuit 
tliK  tiialiun  of  jjciieral  cla^> 
securities. 

t'urm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
laiul,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
olil  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  estabUshed  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

^ly  33  yt'irs  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortj^ages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

USBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Acatost  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able ia  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  l)y  the  State  of  New  York  Ifi  1S42. 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liguidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100.CK)0. 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mntnal  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  aud  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion   of    two   years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany bas  insured  property 
to  the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent  of 282.298,429.80 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         141,567,550.30 

Issued    certifieates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent   time 7,243,060.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  necemb<>r  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
suliject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed.  In  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN.   Pres. 
CORXEI.irS  ELDERT.  Vlce-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vlce-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.     FAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $.').000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  .S61S.35  absolutely  be.vond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  gi^c  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  I..  UNDF.RWOOD 


Thin  difxirttnent  of  TFie  I inlc pendent 
will  undvrtuke  tu  /iirntsh  on  the  request 
of  readera  any  infunnation  respecting 
the  bunineiis  of  insurance  and  the  cotn- 
punies  trunsucting  it  which  we  hare  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  vp 
fur  all,  except  in  so  fur  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  co>nmunications 
on' insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

INSURANCE    STAMP    TAX 

On  December  1,  the  new  Federal  law 
providing'  supplementazy  internal  rev- 
enue funds,  including  the  taxation  of 
certain  forms  of  insurance,  became  op- 
erative and  has  resulted  in  an  unusual 
amount  of  confusion  for  the  companies 
and  ag^ents  concerned.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  fire  branch  of  the  business. 
The  law  takes  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  provides  for  the  collection  of 
the  tax  from  the  companies.  That  is  to 
say,  the  payment  of  the  tax,  which  is 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  premiums, 
must  be  evidenced  by  a  stamp  affixed  to 
the  policies. 

The  fire  insurance  companies  take  the 
position  that  they  oujrht  not  be  expect- 
ed to  bear  the  burden  and  cite  their 
extremely  slim  underwriting  profits  in 
support  of  their  contention.  They  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  the  policyholders 
should  assume  it. 

Then  come  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners of  most  of  the  leadinj?  states 
with  rulings  prohibiting  the  collection 
of  the  tax  from  policyholders  or  insur- 
ance ap:ents.  The  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  at  Washing-ton  when 
appealed  to  replied  that  the  stamps 
must  be  affixed  at  the  time  policies  are 
issued  and  indicated  that  after  that  he 
was  not  interested  in  the  matter.  Un- 
der some  of  the  state  rulings  the 
amount  of  the  tax  may  not  be  added 
to  the  premiums.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
estimate  it  the  tax  will  aggregate 
about  $1,500,000  a  year  on  fire  insur- 
ance. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

The  management  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America,  aided 
by  the  enlightened  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial policies  of  New  Jersey,  have 
achieved  or  are  about  to  achieve  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  and  unusual  tasks 
ever  attempted  in  business  by  transfer- 
ring the  ownership  of  that  gigantic  or- 
ganization from  the  stockholders  to  the 
policyholders — from  a  close  corporation 
numbering  a  few  hundreds  to  the 
12,000,000  insured  persons  who  furnish 
all  the  money.  A  few  other  insurance 
companies  have  been  transformed  from 
joint-stock  corporations  to  mutual  or- 
ganizations, but  all  of  them  were  pyg- 


mies compared  with  the  Prudential.  In 
this  case  the  undertaking  was  no  small 
one.  There  was  stiff  and  uncompromis- 
ing opjxjsition  from  a  powerful  minor- 
ity among  the  stockholders,  who  fought 
every  inch  of  the  way.  How  valuable  is 
the  property  the  policyholders  are  about 
to  secure  may  be  judged  by  the  report 
of  the  appraisers,  who  placed  the  stock 
(par,  $50  a  share)   at  $455. 

Let  us  see  what  the  property  is.  The 
capital  is  $2,000,000  divided  into  40,000 
shares.  It  will  therefore  cost  $18,200,000 
to  purchase  it  at  the  apprai.sed  price, 
$455  a  share.  The  total  amount  of  cash 
invested  by  the  stockholders  was  but 
$91,000,  the  remainder,  $1,909,000  hav- 
ing been  built  up  out  of  profits.  For 
years  the  dividends  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent — $200,000  a  year, 
or  220  per  cent  of  the  original  cash  in- 
vestment. A  business  capable  of  produc- 
ing such  results  is  worth  buying  at  a 
big  price,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
purchasers  are  the  persons  out  of  whom 
such  profits  are  made. 

On  December  31,  1913,  the  admitted 
assets  of  the  Prudential  were  $335,- 
478,783.  Its  unassigned  funds  (sur- 
plus), $36,278,039.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  company's  charter  under 
which  the  title  to  this  surplus  could  be 
denied  to  the  stockholders.  There  are 
more  than  12,000,000  policyholders  car- 
rying a  total  insurance  amounting  to 
$1,462,516,000.  The  total  income  in  1913 
was  $95,493,052,  and  it  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  this  year. 

We  have  told  enough  to  indicate  the 
value  of  the  plant  that  will  soon  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  policyholders  if 
nothing  unusual  occurs.  After  the 
change  is  made  all  the  profits,  that  is 
to  say,  savings,  will  go  to  the  policy- 
holders and,  that  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance, their  interests  will  never 
again  be  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  or 
mutations  incident  to  stock  control.  This 
is  not  saying  that  stock  control  is  nec- 
essarily threatening,  but  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mutual  system,  it  em- 
bodies possibilities  of  injury  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  other. 

NOTES    AND    ANSWERS 

J.  T.  L.,  French  T.iek.  Ind. — Know  of 
no  text-book  on  tlie  subject.  Suggest  you 
write  Prudential  lusiuiiiice  (^oiupauy,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and  Metiopolitau  Life 
Insm-anoe  Company,  New  York.  Believe 
they   would  eulisbteu  you. 

C.  S.  R..  Cleveland.  Ohio.— The  greatest 
volume  of  the  company's  business  consists 
of  small  policies  on  iixhisti-ial  classes  at  a 
dollar  a  month  premiiuii.  The  maiiagoment 
expenses  in  all  siicli  companies  are  inordi- 
nate. (Jet  a  i)olicy  in  one  (>f  the  strong  well- 
established  casualty  contpauies. 

S.  W.,  Chicagi>.  Til.— See  reply  to  C.  S. 
R.  The  exi>enses  of  the  company  you  name 
are  inordinate.  Its  income  in  15>t;{  t'lvm 
policyholdeis  was  $Lo77.!>S4  and  it  paid 
in  claiiiis  $45.^,678.  Its  managen\ont  ex- 
peiis(>s  were  $S77,7S!>.  The  ratios  ar«: 
claims  iio.l  per  cent ;  expenses  t>>i.7  immt 
cent. 
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NEW  RED  CROSS  MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity—  to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership  and  a   Red   Cross   Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is   $4,896.39. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions  of  the   past   week: 

Charles  F.  Abbott.  Middlebury.  Conn.. 
.$2:  Miss  V.  Helen  Anderson.  Mellette.  S. 
Dak..  $2;  A.  A.  Avery.  Oil  City.  Pa..  .$2; 
Burt  Brown  Barker,  Chicago,  111.,  $2.50; 
Brooklyn.  Pa.,  churches.  Brooklyn.  Pa.. 
$4.50 ;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Brown,  Anthony. 
Kan..  $50 ;  Miss  Adelaide  Brown  Coburn. 
Seattle,  Wash..  $2:  Miss  Edna  B.  Conn. 
ShelbvA-iUe.  111..  $2:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Copeland. 
Hoosick  Falls.  N.  T..  $2;  Courtenay  Pub- 
lic School,  Courtenay.  N.  Dak.,  $19.47: 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dickinson.  Lakewood.  N.  J.. 
$2;  Arthur  N.  Fancher,  Bay  City,  Mich.. 
$2;  T.  C.  Gilpin.  Winterset.  Iowa.  $20; 
W.  S.  Cordis,  De  Land.  Fla.,  $2 ;  V.  Grant 
Gordon.  Fort  Collins,  CoL,  $2 ;  Miss  Green 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  StreSlow,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  $13;  William  Hadley,  Ashland,  Va., 
$2;  .1.  W.  Harsha.  Chicago.  III..  .$.3;  Miss 
Ida  W.  Heise,  Omaha.  Neb..  $5;  L.  D. 
Henry.  Hartford.  S.  Dak..  $2;  Miss  Bora 
Herold.  Anthony.  Kan..  .$2  ;  G.  L.  Jacquot 
and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Jacquot.  Ivanhoe.  Minn., 
$4;  E.  A.  .lenner.  Indianola.  Iowa.  $2;  O. 
Kolsboe.  Plummer.  Minn..  $2 ;  The  Library 
Sunbeams.  Emlenton.  Pa..  $6 ;  Little 
Friends  in  Oregon.  Portland.  Ore.,  .$2 ; 
.John  Mf-Geown.  Anthf)ny.  Kan.,  $.5 ;  R. 
C.  Merrill.  Chester.  Mont..  .$5;  Miss  Ada 
Miller.  Fostoria.  Ohio.  .$2 ;  Miss  Irving 
Mr.xlev.  Shelbyville.  Ky..  .$2;  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Ahrota  S.  Pratt,  Washington.  D.  C...  $2; 
Mr.  A.  F.  Quick.  Webster  Groves.  Mo.. 
$2:  C.  A.  Robley.  Cato.  Wis.,  $2;  Miss 
Gjirmen  Z.  RfK>ney.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  $2; 
W.  F.  Rustenbafh.  Anthony.  Kan..  $2 : 
Miss  Sue  R.  Scott.  Oakdale.  Pa..  $2;  M. 
E.  Sheltran.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  .$2;  Miss 
Irma  Sievers,  Wessington.  S.  I)ak..  .$.5; 
('.  S.  Stone.  Deschutes.  Ore.,  .$2;  George 
X.  Stray.  San  .Jose.  Cal.,  .$5;  Rev.  C.  (". 
Warner.  Mobridge.  S.  Dak..  $2fA;  Burr 
Willitts.  Lenox.  Iowa.  .$2;  Women's  Club 
of  Mobridge,  S.  Dak.,  $22. 

THE   OTHER  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR 

From  The  Independent,  December  15,  187t' 

Important  military  operations  in 
France  rapidly  progress,  and  the  end 
:annot  now  be  far  distant.  Indeed,  it 
was  .stated,  after  the  late  French  re- 
verse.s  at  Pari.s  and  Orleans,  that  Gam 
betta,  the  French  minister  of  war,  at 
la.st  convinced  of  the  hopeles.snesH  of 
the  Htruggie,  would  ask  for  an  armi.s- 
tice,  to  enable  the  National  Assembly  to 
be  elected,  and  declined  the  responsi- 
bility of  further  prolonging  the  strug- 
gle. 

f{y  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Nicol  & 
Davidson,  of  this  city,  we  take  from  a 
'balloon"  letter,  just  received  from 
their  house  in  F'aris,  the  following  as 
the  price-list  of  food  in  f'aris,  the  r|Uota- 
tion«  being  in  gold:  Turkeys,  $ir{  each; 
(U-cHc,  $7  f-nrh;  Butter,  $0  per  lb.;  Cats, 
from  %'4  to  %'>  each,  and  command  a 
ready  sale;  fforse-meat,  $1  per  lb.; 
Mule-meat,  $1.10  per  lb.;  Bread  cheap 
and  plenty. 


Gteinmsy 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  piano  as 
an  appropriate  gift  this  Christmas,  consider 
what  a  Steinway  would  mean  in  your  home. 

Necessarily  the  Steinway  is  priced  slightly 
higher  than  pianos  of  other  makes.  This 
difference  in  cost  merely  reflects  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  Steinway.  The  price  makes 
possible  the  incomparable  tone,  resonant  and 
sweet,  and  the  perfect  workmanship  that 
makes   every  Steinway  a  lifetime  possession. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free,  illustrated  literature, 
with  the  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY   &   SONS,   STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street  ^    New    York 


LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY. 

SI.  1,'iiilM,  Alo..  .N'dViTiiliiT  24.  1!)11. 
A  illvlili-twt  of  OiH'  iiikI  Tlirci'-((iiiirli'r«  I'it  Ciiit:. 
"%%)  •»"<  Im"'ii  (li'cliircfl  iipiiii  till-  I'l-i-fiiTi'd 
.Stock  of  I,l({({flt  &  .VlycrH  Tobiifco  Conipiiiiy,  r"i.V- 
iilili-  .fiiiMiiiry  'Z,  1i)1.'>.  to  MiockholdiM'H  of  record 
III  Ihc  cloMc  of  liimlncitH,  DcciTiilii'r  ir>,  1!)14. 
CliccliH    will    be    iiiiilli'il. 

T.     T.     ANI)i:ilSftV.     Tn-;iHiinr. 


THE   J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 

CORPORATION 

43    Exchan^ff!    Placo,    Now    York 

M  W  A<;KItS 

THE      MANILA      ELECTRIC      RAILROAD      AND 

LIGHTING    CORPORATION 

Tlic      I!fnir<l      of      Iilrc.loiH      of      Ml  IK      MANILA 

KI.I/'I'Klr      |(An>|((iMi      \Mi     I.KJiniNi;     colt- 

I'OltA'I'ION'    liiiN   (Iccliind    ii    rc){iiliirlv    "linnlcrlv    <ll- 

vl<|cri<l     of    (INK     ANI>    TllltKK  OriAHTKUS     I'KIl 

ly.S'V.     (\'Yi"/,\    oil    till-    Ciipltiil    Slock    of    llic    Cor- 

ponitloM,     ■•ii.viililc    'riiiirmliiy.     Ilcccmlicr     ;!1.     Illlt, 

(o   ilockliolilcm   of    record    nt    llic    cIonc    of    liiinlncnn 

on    ("rldii,!,    Ilccciiilicr    IM,    KlH 

'I'      W      MorrAT.    Hccrcliiry 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

N.'W    York,    I)<'<'ciiili(.r  ;i,    l!)U. 
IMlKI'MOUItKI)    (^AIMTAI.   .STOCK 
DIVISION  I)    NO.    (i;!. 
A    dividend    of    <iMe    juid    lliree-((iuirlerM    jicr    cent. 
(1%%)     on    the    Preferred     Slock     of     IliJH    <'oin|iiiliy 
liiiK  ihiK  day    been    decliired,    [iiiyMlile    Krldiiy,    .Iiuiii- 
niy    I,    11)1.1,    to  stocklioldern  of    record   nt    tli(>   close 
of    liiiHlncHM    Krldiiy,    Keceinlier    11,    1!)11. 

ChecliH    will    \)i-    mulled    by    tbe    (iniiriuity    'Primt 
Coinpiinv    of    New     Vork. 
WM.   IVi.  llA(5i;i<,  .S.  ,S.    1)1.1. ANO. 

Secretary  TreiiHiiror 

AMERICAN     CAR    AND     FOUNDRY     COMPANY 

New     ^orii,     llei-elnlier    li,     l!)l  1. 

OO.MM'ON  IWI'ITAI/  S^I'iOCK 
IHVIDKNl)  NO.  41>. 
A  dividend  of  one  liiilf  per  cent.  ('/4%)  mi  llic 
•  'onirnoii  .Slock  of  IIiIh  <'oni|iiiny  liiiH  llilH  diiy 
lii'eii  ileebiri'd,  piiyjlile  l''rl(liiy,  .Iiiiiiniry  I,  l'.ll.''>, 
to  HlockliolderH  of  i-ecord  ill  the  cloHe  of  biiMliieHrt 
Kridiiy.    December   II,    li»I4. 

('lieckH    will    lie    iiiiilled    by     I  be    (iiiiiriinly    'rnml 
f'oMipiinv    of    New    Vork. 
WM.    M.   IIACKK,  S.  S.    DkI.ANO, 

.Seorflury  TreiiMiirer 
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THE  BEST  GIFT 

is  the  one  that  gives  the  Greatest  Serv- 
ice—  and  lasts  the  longest.  So  send 
your    friend    a    year's    subscription    to 

THE  FORWARD  LOOKING 
MAGAZINE 


THE  INDEPENDENT'S  Christmas  Card  is'printed  in  two  colors  on  Deckle 

Edge  Parchment  Antique.     This  illustration  is  three-quarters 

of  the  actual  size. 


/^^HRISTMAS  is  nearly  here.  Your  days  for  holiday 
shopping  are  numbered.  Besides,  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  buy  for  so  small  a  sum  a  gift  which  fifty-two  times 
during  the  year  will  bring  so  much  of  interest,  information, 
vitality  and  good  cheer. 

^  Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  friends  you  wish 
to  remember.  Use  your  War  Time  Coupons  in  remit- 
ting. We  will  see  that  each  friend  receives  our  handsome 
Christmas  Card,  with  your  name  inscribed,  not  later  than 
Christmas  morning.  To  each  name  we  will  also  send  a 
complimentary  copy  of  our  Special  Christmas  Number. 

Ibelntiqjenbtnt 


m& 


PEBBLES 

Th«^  oKlrich  lias  Iti-t'oint'  a  rival  of  the 
turkey  lyi  thi'  bird  of  'IMiaiilis{{iviiij;.  lleavt'U 
lit'lp  hiiu  who  gt'ts  the  ueck  ! — Puok. 

Motlicr      Now,     Freddie,     if    you're    dis 
iiKii-eahle   to   Cousin    i'lthel   slie   won't  i-onie 
and   play  with  yon   again. 

Fiethlie     1m    that    a    promise V^/vi'/e. 

Willis     Wliere   have  you   been? 
•  iillls     III  liie  hospital,  getting  ceuBored. 
Willis     Censored? 

(Jillis— Yes.  I  had  several  important 
liarts    cut    out. — Puck, 

"That  horn  doesn't  blow,  fiir,"  said  the 
friendly   salesman. 

"Wrap  it  lip,"  said  Uncle  Tobias,  think- 
ing of  his  sweet  little  nephew.  "That's  Ihe 
kind  of  a  Ikmii  1  want." — Woman's  Home 
('oinpitniun. 

An  apostrojihe  to  the  value  of  the  hen 
is  attributed  by  an  <'xcliaiiKe  to  a  jihih*- 
sophical  colored  man.  He  said:  "Chickens, 
suh,  is  the  usefniest  animal  they  is.  You 
c'n  eat  'em  'fo'  thev's  bo'n,  an'  aftah  they's 
duid  I"— The  Outlook. 

Maud — What  was  in  that  last  package 
you  opened? 

Beatrix  -My  Christinas  present  from 
Aunt    Jauie. 

Maud— What  is  it? 

Beatrix  (glanciiis:  at  gift-bag) — She  has 
neglected  to  say. — Life. 

AN     AWFUL    THREAT 

Parson  Johnson — I)e  contribution  dis 
morning  will  be  fo'  de  purpose  ob  making 
up  de  deficit  in  your  |)astor's  salary  I  De 
choir  will  now  sing,  and  will  continue  to 
sing,  until  de  full  amount  am  collected ! — 
Puck. 

"What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"Round." 

"How  do  you  know  it's  round?" 

"All  right,  it's  square,  then ;  I  don't 
want  to  start  any  argument." — Columhia 
Jester. 

Hostess  (at  party) — Does  your  mother 
allow  you  to  have  two  pieces  of  pie  when 
you   are   at    home,   Willie? 

Willie  (who  has  asked  for  a  second 
piece) — No,   ma'am. 

"Well,  do  you  think  she'd  like  you  to 
have  two  pieces  here?" 

"Oh,"  confidently,  "she  wouldn't  care. 
This  isn't  her  pie." — Louisville  Times. 

A  former  president  of  th,e  National  Civic 
Federation  relates  an  incident  of  a  certain 
Max  Jacobs  who  had  tiiken  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  on  a  building  which  he  had 
recently  purchased.  Four  hours  later  a  fire 
broke  out  which  consumed  the  entire  block. 
The  company  could  find  no  legal  ground 
upon  which  to  refuse  payment,  altho  they 
were  firmly  convinced  as  to  the  question- 
able origin  of  the  fire.  Later,  in  sending 
the  check,  however,  the  following  com- 
ment was  included  in  the  letter : 

"We  note  your  policy  was  issued  at  noon 
on  Friday  and  the  fire  did  not  occur  until 
four  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  Why  this 
delay  ?" — Harper's   Magazine. 

WHAT    CONGRESS    HAS   DONE 

{From  Any  Respectable  Republican  News- 
paper) 

Praise  God,  this  is  a  country  not  easily 
ruined,  or  else  the  last  Democratic  C(>n- 
gress,  recently  adjourned,  would  have  done 
it.  Among  the  countless  calamities  which 
have  occurred  under  this  administration 
we  have  only  space  to  note  the  following : 

The  woi'st  war  in  history. 

Closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange — the  na- 
tion's financial  bulwark. 

Spots  on  the  sun,  causing  some  extreme- 
ly  annoying   weatlier. 

The  war  in  (\>lorado. 

Disgraceful    peace   with    Mexico. 

Uninteresting    Hiaga/.ines. 

D(V'lin(>   !ind    fall   of  tl\e  Giants. — Life. 
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The  second  article  by  Mr.  Purinton, 
entitled  "Work  and  Efficiency,"  will 
appear  in  The  Independent  of  next 
week.  The  present  issue  contains  Mr. 
Purinton's  first  Question  Box,  in  which 
a  few  of  the  letters  resulting  from  the 
Efficiency  Number  of  November  30  are 
answered. 


Professor  Robert  DeC.  Ward,  of  Har- 
vard University,  .says  of  The  Indepen- 
dent in  a  recent  letter:  "I  like  the  Inde- 
pendent, better  than  any  other  weekly 
magazine  or  periodical,  because:  It  is 
not  overloaded,  but  discusses  the  sub- 
jects which  are  included  in  each  issue, 
clearly,  briefly,  and  logically.  It  has  the 
shortest  and  best  summary  of  the  War 
News  which  I  see  anywhere.  It  is  print- 
ed in  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  the 
illustrations  are  better  than  those  in 
most  magazines.  It  is  all  I  can  really 
take  the  time  to  read,  and  it  gives  me 
the  feeling  that  I  am  keeping  up  with 
the  times  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
my  few  available  spare  moments." 


The  first  instalment  of  the  lion. 
.John  Bassett  Moore's  article  on  "The 
Past  and  Present  Relations  of  the 
Unit<;d  States  to  the  American  Repub- 
lics" will  appear  in  next  Week's  Inde- 
pendent. Mr  Moore  has  been  attached 
to  the  .State  Department  under  three 
Administrations,  has  traveled  widely  in 
the  South  American  Republics,  and 
consequently  he  brings  to  his  Kubj«!ct 
an  authority  practical  and  comprehen- 


sive. This  instalment  gives  a  lucid  in- 
terpretation of  the  movements  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  republican 
form  of  government  by  our  Southern 
neighbors,  and  of  the  friendship — often 
interrupted  but  gradually  growing 
stronger — between  them  and  our  own 
country.  The  second  instalment,  which 
will  appear  in  the  issue  of  January  4, 
will  correct  several  misconceptions 
which  now  hinder  mutual  understand- 
ing and  will  consider  the  present  sig- 
nificance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  William 
V.  Dennis  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
will  forgive  us  for  quoting,  without  his 
specific  permission,  but  with  grateful 
appreciation,  the  pleasant  compliment 
which  accompanied  the  renewal  of  his 
subscription  last  week.  He  says:  "Per- 
mit me  to  add  that  I  have  never  seen 
an  issue  of  any  magazine  more  vitally 
interesting  or  more  genuinely  valuable 
than  your  issue  of  November  30,  with 
its  efficiency  articles.  Your  readers 
stand  much  in  your  debt  for  that  issue 
alone." 


Irvin  S.  Cobb,  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  has  written  a  story  on  the 
conditions  in  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  England,  which  is 
being  used  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  bring  ho'me  to  Americans  the  urgent 
need  for  relief  in  the  countries  affected 
by  the  Great  War.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
cerpts: "In  Belgium  I  saw  this:  home- 
less men,  women  and  children  by  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands.  I 
saw  them  tramping  aimlessly  along 
wind-swept,  rain-washed  roads,  fleeing 
from  burning  and  devastated  villages. 
I  saw  them  living  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field  upon  such  things  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field  would  reject.  In  France  I  saw 
a  pastoral  land  overrun  by  soldiers  and 
racked  by  war  until  it  seemed  the  very 
earth  would  cry  out  for  mercy.  I  saw 
districts  noted  for  their  fecundity  on  the 
raw  edge  of  famine,  and  a  people  prov- 
erbial for  their  light-heartedness  who 
had  forgotten  how  to  smile.  In  Ger- 
many I  saw  innumerable  men,  maimed 
and  mutilated  in  every  conceivable 
fashion.  I  saw  people  of  all  classes  un- 
dergoing privations  and  enduring  hard- 
ships in  order  that  the  forces  at  the 
front  might  have  food  and  supplies.  I 
saw  thousands  of  women  wearing  wid- 
ow's weeds,  and  thousands  of  children 
who  had  been  orphaned.  In  Holland  I 
saw  the  people  of  an  already  crowded 
country  wrestling  valorously  with  the 
problem  of  striving  to  feed  and  house 
and  care  for  the  enormous  numbers  of 
penniless  refugees  who  had  come  out  of 
Belgium.  In  England  I  saw  still  more 
thousands  of  these  refugees,  bewildered, 
broken  by  misfortune."  With  winter 
now  upon  them,  the  situation  is  ten- 
fold more  acute.  The  Independent  has 
been  authorized  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  accept  contributions  on  behalf 
of  the  Relief  Fund,  and  each  donation 
of  two  dollars  or  more  entitles  the  giver 
to  membership  in  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  current  year,  and  to  receive  a  Red 
Cross  Button  a  sytnbol  of  participa- 
tion in  a  great  work  of  mercy. 
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1Q  /f  /  \  LARGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  1  f  "^  t    /I  I 

i^fc^L^f  Chartered  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  I    ^^    I    L^  M 

^^     -*^   ^  Incorporated  1849  Charter  Perpetual  ^    ^    ^^  ^ 

SPRINGFIELD 

FIRE    AND    MARINE    INSURANCE   COMPANY  | 

I  OF    SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS  I 

I  Cash  Capital        ....       $2,500,000.00 

■  Annual  Statement   January   1,   1914  J 

I  ASSETS  I 

m  Cash  on  hand,  in  Banks  and  Cash  Items $826,371.56  g 

S  Cash  in  hands  of  Agents  and  in  course  of  colkx'tion 1,091,056.80  f 

=  Accrued   Interest    61,012.52  ^ 

^  kcal  Instate  Unincumbered 300,000.00  m 

J  Loans  on  Mortgage  ( hrst  hen ) i  ,994,970.00  m 

m  Bank   Stocks    i  ,865,772.00  g 

M  Railroad  Stocks .        2,781,650.00  H 

3  MisceUaneous  Stocks   1,213,330.00  M 

I  Railroad  Bonds 250,290.00  M 

M  State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds 427,930.00  B 

M  Miscellaneous   Bonds    1 31 ,520.00  S 

1  TOTAL  ASSETS $10,943,902.88  | 

I  LIABILITIES  I 

1  CAPITAL  STOCK $2,500,000.00  | 

m  Reserve  for  Re-Insurance 5,286,834.80  m 

M  Reserve  for  all  unpaid  Losses      - 483,024.63  m 

I  Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities 342,669.59  m 

I  TOTAL  LIABILITIES $8,612,529.02  1 

1  NET  SURPLUS *2,33 1,373.86  B 

1  SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 4,831,373.86  g 

J  LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 58,525,255.78  J 

^  "$5110, 000. 00  transferred   from   Surplus   to   Capital   account   by   stock    dividend   declared   in   July.   1913.  ^ 

■  A.  W.  DAMON.  President  PRIOLEAU  ELLIS.  Asst.  Sec.  ■ 
=  CHAS.  E.  GALACAR,  Vice-Pres.  E.  H.  HILDRETH.  As.st.  Sec.  M 
m  W.  J.  AL'\CKAV,  Secretary  G.  G.  BULKLEV,  Asst.  Sec.  ■  ■ 
J                                                                                 F.  H.  \VILLL\AIS.  Treasurer  M 

B  Western  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois  B 

■  A.  F.  DEAN,  Manager  B 
H  J-  C.  HARDING,  Assistant  Manager  \V.  H.  LININGER,  Assistant  Manager  g 
a  E.  G.  CARLISLE,  2d  Assistant  Manager                                              L.  P.  VOORHEES,  Cashier  = 

m  Pacific  Coast  Department,  San  Francisco,  Ccd.  | 

■  GEO.  W.  DORNIN,  Manager  JOHN  C.  DORNIN,  Assistant  Manager  ^ 

m  Agent  Metropolitan  District 

B  CHAS.  G.   SAIITH,   German-American    Insurance  Co. 

m  Agencies  in  a\\  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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THE   STOCK   EXCHANGE   AND   THE   NEW    DAY 


AFTER  one  hundred  and  eleven  days  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  is  open  again.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  great  exchanges  of  the  world  to 
close.  It  is  the  first  of  them  to  open.  Trading 
on  the  Exchange  is  still  restricted  by  a  barrier  of  mini- 
mum prices,  below  which  stocks  and  bonds  may  not  be 
sold.  But  the  Exchange  is  open.  A  free  market  for 
securities  once  more  obtains.  Market  prices,  determined 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  are  once  more  being 
made.  The  ticker  is  no  longer  silent. 

On  July  31,  when  the  regular  hour  of  ten  o'clock  came, 
the  big  gong  did  not  whir  out  its  warning  signal,  the 
chairman's  gavel  did  not  fall,  the  Exchange  did  not  open. 
The  other  exchanges  of  the  world  were  already  closed. 
London,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  had  failed 
to  open  on  that  very  day,  five  hours  before.  It  was  a 
momentous  problem  that  the  governors  of  the  Exchange 
faced  as  they  gathered  that  morning.  It  would  have  been 
a  splendid  achievement  to  have  maintained  the  only  open 
market  place  in  the  world  for  trading  in  securities.  But 
the  achievement  would  have  been  superhuman.  The 
whole  world,  thrown  into  panic  by  the  upflaming  of  the 
conflagration  in  Europe,  was  rushing  to  sell.  The 
brokers'  offices  were  filled  with  selling  orders,  poured  in 
by  mail,  by  telephone,  by  telegraph,  by  cable.  No  market 
on  earth  could  stand  the  strain,  no  market  could  have 
withstood  the  avalanche. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  is  presented  when  a 
stock  exchange  closes.  A  group  of  men  by  their  own 
voluntary  act  shut  off  their  ver>'  means  of  livelihood. 
Unless  securities  are  bought  and  sold  brokers  make  no 
money;  their  sole  source  of  income  is  found  in  the  com- 
missions on  those  same  sales  and  purchases.  For  most 
brokers  do  not  speculate  themselves.  So  the  act  of  the 
Exchange  in  keeping  its  doors  closed  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  an  act  of  self  abnegation.  In  another  sense  it  was 
an  act  of  self  preservation;  for  in  a  time  of  panic  the 
broker  himself  runs  a  serious  danger  of  financial  dis- 
aster. But  however  mixt  of  these  two  considerations  the 
motives  of  the  Exchange  in  arriving  at  their  determina- 
tion, their  action  was  in  its  effect  a  pure  act  of  public 
service.  A  stampeded  market,  driven  headlong  by  the 
charges  of  terrified  sellers,  menaces  disaster  for  every 
owner  of  stocks  and  bonds,  threatens  to  undermine  the 
ver>-  structure  of  the  financial  world. 

With  ready  wisdom  they  closed  the  Exchange.  With 
p*?rsiHt*rnt  caution  they  have  kept  it  closed  for  four 
months  and  a  half.  With  admirable  prudence  they  have, 
by  flucce««ive  tentative  steps,  opened  it  again  to  all  but 
complete  activity,  while  London  is  still  tight  closed  and 
Pari<<  has  resumed  little  morr  than  the  semblance  of 
activitv. 


During  the  hundred  days  the  average  broker  has  been 
a  man  without  a  vocation.  But  a  little  group  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  been  more  intensely  occupied  than  ever. 
A  committee  of  five  has  worked  more  than  day  laborer's 
hours,  with  more  than  the  intensity  of  the  engineer  of  a 
flying  express,  with  the  forgetfulness  of  self  of  a  reli- 
gious zealot.  On  another  page  we  print  the  portraits  of 
the  members  of  this  committee,  for  W3  believe  the  coun- 
try ought  to  know  these  men  who,  without  price  and 
with  no  hope  of  glory,  have  met  a  crisis  of  national 
gravity  with  consummate  skill  and  fine  public  spirit. 

IT  has  been  their  function  to  untangle  the  confused 
texture  of  trades  and  agreements  and  loans  and  debts 
that,  always  existing  in  Wall  Street,  are  in  normal  times 
unraveled  by  natural  processes  and  the  passage  of  time. 
It  has  been  theirs  to  provide  emergency  machinery  by 
which  holders  of  securities  with  urgent  need  of  realizing 
upon  them  could  dispose  of  them  without  disturbing 
general  conditions.  Theirs  to  make  it  possible  for 
investors,  ready  to  buy  even  in  the  abnormal  situation 
of  a  closed  Exchange  and  no  ready  market,  to  make 
their  investments.  In  the  hundred  days  more  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  have  been  sold 
and  bought,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  shares  of 
stock.  The  machinery  set  up  by  the  Committee  of  Five 
has  made  all  this  possible. 

It  has  been  their  weighty  problem  to  keep  the  Ex- 
change closed  while  the  danger  lasted,  to  open  the 
Exchange  just  as  soon  as  the  danger  had  lost  its  most 
serious  acuteness,  to  invent  means  for  going  slowly  but 
going  surely  toward  a  complete  restoration  of  a  free  and 
unrestricted  market  for  securities.  How  well  they  h^ve 
performed  their  task  the  course  of  events  has  shown. 
The  Exchange  opened  for  the  carefully  restricted  sale  of 
bonds,  and  the  price  of  bonds  went  up.  The  Exchange 
opened  for  the  sale  of  stocks,  with  cautious  limitations, 
and  the  price  of  stocks  went  up  with  a  rush  that  sur- 
prized even  the  optimistic.  No  disaster  has  come  and 
confidence  has  vastly  increased.  The  crisis  is  well  nigh 
past.  The  ship,  freighted  with  security  values  and  the 
financial  wellbeing  of  thousands  of  security  holders, 
has  weathered  the  storm  and  sails  a  calming  sea  under 
lifting  skies.  She  has  been  well  piloted. 

This  critical  time,  if  it  is  viewed  aright,  should  have 
one  beneficial  result.  It  should  bring  the  country  to  a 
better  realization  of  the  real  function  of  a  stock 
exchange  and  of  the  great  service  it  renders  not  to  the 
few,  but  to  the  many.  We  now  know  what  it  means  to  be 
without  a  stock  exchange. 

For  a  hundred  days  the  owner  of  stocks  and  bonds  has 
not  known  what  his  securities  would  be  worth   if  he 
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wai....i  Lo  sell  them.  The  investor  has  had  no  ready 
barometer  of  the  value  of  securities  in  which  he  is 
inclined  to  invest.  Stock  and  bond  holders  have  not 
known  where  to  go  td  sell  their  holdings.  Investors  have 
not  known  where  to  go  to  buy.  Banks  and  courts  have 
not  known  where  to  tind  a  trustworthy  guide  to  security 
values.  New  enterprises  depending  upon  public  sub- 
scriptions to  security  issues  for  their  capital  have  found 
themselves  deprived  of  that  indispensable  aid  in  their 
undertakings,  an  open  market  place  where  the  inherent 
value  of  their  securities  may  be  translated  into  prices 
thru  the  magic  that  lies  in  the  unfettered  activity  of 
buyer  and  seller. 

TO  the  careful  observer  it  has  been  made  apparent 
that  if  the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  put 
an  end  for  the  time  to  stock  speculation,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  had  vastly  more  serious  and  less  beneficial 
effects.  It  must  have  shown  to  thousands  that  if  the 
Stock  Exchange  were  blotted  out,  elaborate  readjust- 
ments would  be  inevitable  in  the  whole  business  world. 

The  skill  and  care  and  the  unselfish  fidelity  with 
which  the  situation  has  been  handled  by  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  Exchange  machinery  must  raise  the  serious 
question  whether  better  results  would  have  been  accom- 
plished under  a  system  of  governmental  regulation.  It 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  experience  furnishes 
a  complete  negative  to  the  proposal  of  any  kind  of  state 
control.  But  it  should  give  pause  to  any  one  who  would 
rush  into  such  an  experiment  without  the  fullest  under- 
standing of  the  useful  functions  of  an  open  and  free 
security  market  and  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the 
real  service  it  does  for  the  whole  community. 

We  are  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  the  Great 
War.  We  are  finding  out  that  our  first  expectations  of 
disaster  were  premonitions  born  of  panic.  We  are  awak- 
ening to  the  realization  that  a  new  day  is  before  us — 
a  day  of  opportunity,  a  day  of  promise. 

If  we  have  read  aright  one  of  the  lessons  of  the 
hundred  days,  we  shall  find  ourselves  with  clearer 
understanding  of  the  place  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
our  business  world.  We  needed  to  be  without  it  for 
a  while  to  know  how  necessary  it  is.  It  was  well  for  us 
to  see  with  what  skill  and  industry  and  with  what 
subordination  of  private  interests  to  the  public  welfare 
the  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Exchange  would 
meet  such  a  troubled  time. 


PEACE  ON  EARTH 

LESSED  are  the  peacemakers,"  said  He  whose 
'advent  was  hailed  with  the  angels'  song,  "Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Yet  today  the  Prince  of 
Peace  looks  down  on  a  world  at  war,  and  with  sad  and 
stern  aspect  says,  as  oqce  to  Peter,  "Put  thy  sword  into 
its  scabbard;  for  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword." 

And  perish  they  do  by  myriads  on  myriads,  nations 
weeping  their  dead,  too  many  to  find  mourning  raiment 
for  their  sisters  and  wives.  It  is  a  sad  Christmas  Day 
for  a  hundred  million  homes,  for  what  home  is  there  of 
the  great  nations  at  war  which  does  not  mourn  its  dead 
and  sadly  rejoice  if  its  crippled  and  maimed  have 
returned? 


Let  there  be  a  Christmas  truce  on  Christmas  Day, 
says  a  voice  of  holy  pity  from  Peter's  seat  at  Rome.  A 
truce  for  Christmas  Day !  Why  not  a  truce  till  He  who 
came  with  Peace  shall  come  again  to  confirm  his  reign 
of  Peace  over  all  the  earth?  Out  of  honor  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace  shall  they  lay  aside  the  bayonet  and  stop  the 
cannon's  mouth  from  one  midnight  to  the  next,  and 
then,  when  the  hour  strikes,  hasten  to  insult  Him  again 
with  slaughter  and  blood?  And  these  are  Christians 
who  provoke  and  create  war,  and  baptize  their  swords 
in  Christian  blood,  and  summon  Moslem  and  Buddhist 
to  help  them  slay  and  slay.  It  is  all  a  perverse  horror, 
that  cannot  be  explained  away.  "Turn  the  other  cheek," 
said  Jesus.  "If  he  take  your  cloak,  give  him  your  coat 
also" ;  but  they  rob  and  burn  and  batter  homes  and 
temples  of  God.  O  generation  of  murderers,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  judgment  of  perdition  in  this  world,  with 
strange  mercy  as  the  only  hope  for  the  next! 

This  is  a  sad  Christmas  Day.  That  will  be  a  glad 
Christmas  Day  when  grass  has  long  grown  green,  over 
the  graves  of  the  slain  and  men  shall  have  learned — 
alas!  that  it  be  so  late — in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  the 
angels'  song! 

Yet  with  the  war  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long: 
Beneath  the  angels'  strain  have  rolled 

Two   thousand   years  of   wrong; 
And  man  at  war  with  man  hears  not 

The  love-song  which  they  bring; 
Oh  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 


CULTURE  BY  THE  SWORD 

IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  623  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Abdallah  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  began  to  spread 
Kultur  by  the  sword.  He  did  not  spell  it  that  way,  but 
that  is  a  detail.  His  energy  and  his  efficiency  methods, 
combined  with  his  outbursts  of  hysterical  fury,  were  so 
prevailing  that  when  he  died  in  632,  in  the  manly  prime 
of  his  early  sixties,  Arabia  had  been  brought  under  his 
scepter.  His  successors  carried  the  great  work  on. 
To  Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  to  Egypt,  North 
Africa  and  Spain,  they  triumphantly  bore  their  faith  in 
one  God  and  his  prophet  Mohammed,  cheerfully  commit- 
ting all  the  slaughter  dictated  by  "military  necessity." 

The  "inferior  civilizations"  had  curious  vitality,  how- 
ever, and  the  efforts  of  the  faithful  to  turn  the  western 
flank  of  the  Christian  allies  failed.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  this  misfortune,  things  began  to  go  wrong  on  the 
eastern  battle  front.  The  Califate  of  Bagdad  admitted 
"reverses"  in  1258,  and  in  1492  the  Moors  withdrew  from 
Spain  to  occupy  "more  advantageous  positions"  south  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

Whether  because  the  plans  of  the  Mohammedan  Gen- 
eral Staff  had  miscarried,  or  because  of  "weakness"  at- 
tributable to  the  acknowledged  "pacificism"  of  their  re- 
ligion, the  small  Christian  states  of  Europe  developed  a 
prejudice  against  the  practise  of  propagating  culture  by 
militarism.  They  did  not  disavow  the  "duty  to  be 
strong,"  and  some  of  them  were  unkind  to  heretics,  but 
having  only  an  "inferior"  civilization  they  associated 
aggressive  war  with  such  material  ends  as  territorial 
expansion,  tribute  money,  and  commercial  opportunity. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  clearly  visualized  the  comprehen- 
sive relation  of  bombardment  and  rapine  to  the  religion 
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of  Christ,  or  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  reprisals 
upon  non-combatants  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Yet  Europe  prospered  notwithstanding  its  irresolu- 
tion, and  civilization,  of  a  kind,  made  headway.  Litera- 
ture was  produced,  art  showed  a  degree  of  vitality,  and 
after  a  while  the  progress  of  physical  science  rendered 
possible  a  somewhat  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
material  condition  of  mankind.  All  this  possibly  con- 
tributed to  spiritual  inertia.  Ultimately  an  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  things  were  going  well.  In  certain  quarters, 
indeed,  the  notion  arose  and  gained  acceptance  that 
war  for  any  purpose  or  on  any  pretext  was  no  longer 
necessary.  Day  dreamers  began  to  talk  of  general  dis- 
armament and  universal  peace. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  measure  of  surprize  that  the 
world  awoke  in  the  early  days  of  August  last  to  realize 
that  the  virile  pragmatism  of  the  son  of  Abdallah  had 
not  in  fact  gone  from  remembrance.  It  had"  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  dutiful  soul  of  a  stalwart  folk  committed  no 
less  than  he  to  the  forcible  expansion  of  culture. 

Another  surprize,  milder  but  not  uninteresting,  was 
forthcoming  when  the  "intellectuals"  of  the  New  Islam- 
ism  began  emotionally  to  appeal  to  an  infidel  world  be- 
yond the  Rhine  to  "understand"  them  and  their  "cul- 
ture," and,  in  particular,  to  hold  their  gunners  guiltless 
of  wrongdoing.  This  appeal  has  seemed  to  both  the  lay 
and  the  academic  mind  in  America  inconsequential,  even 
inconsistent.  It  is  at  least  perplexing.  Islam,  so  far  as 
we  know,  never  explained  or  asked  to  be  understood. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  cared  what  the  infidel 
thought  about  anything. 

We  leave  to  the  experts  of  international  law  the  ques- 
tion of  Germany's  technical  culpability,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  action  by  neutral  nations  to 
demand  of  her  an  explanation  of  her  conduct  as  a  signa- 
tory party  to  conventions  signed  by  them.  The  appeal 
of  Germany's  intellectuals  is  to  public  opinion.  As  hum- 
ble contributors  to  that  opinion  it  is  our  judgment  and 
verdict,  that  upon  the  showing  cf  facts  thus  far  sub- 
mitted, Germany  has  reverted  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tise of  Islam,  and  is  attempting  to  spread  her  "culture" 
by  the  sword. 


KNITTING  WORK 

ONLY  a  few  weeks  ago  and  they  were  all  bending 
over  diminutive  tambourines,  tho  we  never  could 
make  out  ju.st  what  they  were  doing  or  why  they  did  it. 
It  seemed  such  a  waste  of  time  to  cut  holes  in  cloth  and 
then  darn  them  up  again  with  fantastic  webs  that 
would  have  baffled  Arachne's  skill  before  her  metamor- 
phosis. But  the  new  fashion  we  can  see  some  sense  in. 
These  thick  gray  woolen  scarfs,  full  six  feet  long  and 
one  foot  wide — they  do  look  good  and  comfortable  and 
we  feel  sure  that  the  poor  fellows  in  the  trenches  must 
be  more  grateful  to  get  them  than  anybody  ever  was 
to  receive  a  skeletonized  doily  or  a  perforated  pocket 
handkerchief  a.s  a  Christmas  present.  Such  has  always 
been  woman'.s  work,  to  mitigate  the  discomfort  of  mis- 
fortunes .she  is  unable  to  avert.  She  has  known  how  to 
transmute  her  emotions  into  garmenture,  and  now, 
while  man  is  arguing  about  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
war  and  how  it  might  have  been  prevented,  her  needles 
are  clicking  and  the  worsted  web  falls  from  her  lap  in 
a  Kteady  stream  that  reaches  to  Helgium  and  beyond. 


But  quite  regardless  of  the  blessing  that  it  brings  to 
soldiers,  prisoners  and  refugees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  this  revival  of  one  of  woman's  lost  art's  is  no^t 
without  its  incidental  advantages  at  home.  The  depart- 
ment store  sells  hundreds  of  pairs  of  wooden  needles 
now  where  formerly  they  sold  as  many  decks  of  bridge 
cards,  and  Scotch  yarn  is  cheaper  than  silver  salad 
forks.  The  needles  are  a  bit  inconvenient  on  the  car? 
during  rush  hours,  for  the  Interborough  does  not  allow 
twenty-eight  inches  of  lateral  space  per  person,  but 
they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  the  hat  pins  used  to  be, 
for  they  have  knobs  instead  of  points  on  the  ends.  It 
reminds  us  of  "dear  Paree"  to  see  a  tricoteuse  in 
charge  of  the  news  stand  and  doubtless  she  is  better 
employed  than  in  reading  the  flashlight  literature 
spread  out  before  her.  Knitting  work  does  not  interfere 
with  feminine  concentration  of  thought  or  conversa- 
tional ability;  indeed,  it  is  proverbially  supposed  to 
facilitate  the  latter.  Speakers  at  Chautauqua  assemblies 
are  sometimes  disconcerted  at  first  to  see  nearly  half 
their  audience  with  some  form  of  fancy  work  in  hand. 
But  when  they  find  out  that  this  really  gives  them  a 
more  attentive  and  less  captious  bearing,  they  come  to 
like  the  custom.  Men  take  to  tobacco  more  because  it 
gives  them  something  to  do  than  for  love  of  nicotine. 
But  a  cigar  goes  off  in  smoke,  while  the  knitter,  doubt- 
less deriving  as  much  enjoyment  from  the  exercize,  has 
something  tangible  to  show  for  it  at  the  end.  Perhaps 
the  needle  has  come  back  just  in  time  to  save  woman 
from  the  cigaret,  for  which  she  was  already  reaching 
out. 


CITY  MANAGING— A  NEW   PROFESSION 

WHEN  eight  men  met  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month  and  founded  "The  City 
Managers'  Association,"  there  was  proclaimed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  profession — city  managing — and  there 
exprest  itself  a  new  and  conscious  force  for  efficient 
municipal  government  in  this  country.  Since  March, 
1908,  when  Staunton,  Virginia,  put  its  government  into 
the  hands  of  one  man  and  appointed  Charles  E.  Ash- 
burner,  now  manager  of  Springfield,  its  "city  manager," 
the  movement  has  spread  until  now  there  are  seventeen 
cities  under  the  commission-manager  form;  two  more 
have  recently  adopted  the  form  and  a  number  are  to 
decide  the  question  very  shortly.  The  development  has, 
therefore,  not  been  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  commission 
plan,  but  this  is  natural  since  the  manager  plan  is  a  step 
ahead.  Those  cities  which  are  ruled  by  a  manager  have 
achieved  remarkable  results  in  efficiency  and  economy — 
and  they  are  more  than  satisfied.  Probably  no  mayor  of 
a  city  has  ever  had  such  whole-souled  support  from  his 
citizens  as  Manager  Henry  M.  Waite  of  Dayton.  It  was 
therefore  not  professional  conceit  from  the  city  man- 
agers at  this  convention  when,  in  the  words  of  Manager 
Kenyon  Riddle  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  they  hailed  the  form 
of  government  which  they  represented  as  the  one  most 
nearly  embodying  "honesty,  system,  fairness,  harmony, 
expertness,  abolition  of  rotten  politics  and  consideration 
of  every  employee." 

The  most  important  theme  discussed  was,  naturally, 
the  training  of  the  city  manager.  What  qualities  and 
education  should  a  man  have  to  fit  him  to  be  a  leader  in 
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the  new  fight  against  civu-  corruption?  It  was  signifi- 
cant thiit  of  the  eight  managers  present,  six  were  en- 
gineers, one  the  clerk  of  a  district  court  and  one  a  busi- 
ness man.  Yet  these  men  decided  that  while  a  technical 
education  is  very  dasirable,  business  and  executive 
ability,  common  sense  and  honesty  were  the  principal 
qualifications.  Manager  Ashljurner,  president  of  the 
association,  asserted  that  it  would  be  on  the  character 
of  the  city  manager  that  the  success  of  the  form  would 
depend,  and  Maimger  VVaite  said  a  city  manager  should 
have  a  fair  education,  sufficient  theory,  but  not  enough 
to  overbalance  practicality,  and  must  have  honesty  and 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  advised  young  aspi- 
rants to  city  managing  to  go  to  work  in  a  misgoverned 
city  and  learn.  And  perhaps  the  most  important  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  the  new  government  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  University  of  Michigan  has  established 
a  course  designed  to  fit  men  for  the  duties  of  city  man- 
ager— a  course  requiring  work  in  nine  different  depart- 
ments. Perhaps  in  the  hands  of  the  future  city  man- 
agers thus  trained  lies  the  good  government  of  our 
cities. 


THE   NATION'S  WORK   AT   HOME 

THE  nation's  care  for  the  nation's  possessions  and 
responsibilities  at  home  is  confided  in  good  part  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
under  proper  conditions,  the  most  important  of  all  ex- 
ecutive departments.  Its  duty  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
general  interests  of  the  people  are  protected  under  the 
laws,  so  that  they  can  in  the  most  comfortable  way 
make  a  living,  be  intelligent,  moral  and  happy.  This  de- 
partment ought  to  be  provided,  for  its  multiform  duties, 
with  an  expenditure  greater  than  any  other,  or  perhaps 
than  all  others  combined.  Even  in  the  present  imperfect 
conditions,  with  hundreds  of  millions  spent  in  making 
provision  by  land  and  sea  for  a  war  that  ought  never  to 
come,  and  for  pensions  for  wars  that  are  past,  it  is  de- 
veloping a  larger  and  larger  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  This  appears  when  we  count  up  the  various 
bureaus  and  administrative  sections  embraced  in  its 
care.  It  has  full  charge  of  our  Indians  passing  out  of 
tribal  into  citizen  life;  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  Pension 
Office,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  care 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  national  parks  and  reserva- 
tions, and  other  minor  services.  The  new  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  relieved  that  of  the  In- 
terior of  some  of  its  too  great  burden. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  deserves  editorial  attention.  The 
pages  devoted  to  the  Indian  service  are  distinguished 
by  unusual  eloquence  and  express  great  gratification  that 
the  American  people  are  so  resolved  to  bring  the  Indian 
into  full  citizenship  and  to  teach  him  to  take  care  of 
himself.  During  the  past  year  the  Cherokees  have  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  tribe  and  are  voters.  "The  word  of  the 
white  man  has  been  made  good."  "Surely  there  is  some- 
thing fine  in  this  slight  bit  of  history."  We  would  have 
liked  a  more  emphatic  statement  as  to  the  efforts 
that  should  be  made  to  protect  the  Five  Tribes  from 
the  multitude  of  people  in  Oklahoma  who  think  it  a 
privilege  to   fleece  these   Indians,   particularly   minors 


who  have  come  into  possession  of  rich  agricultural  or 
oil  lands.  But  when  the  Oklahoma  delegations  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  against  the  Indians,  what  can 
the  Secretary  do? 

The  last  pensioned  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
died  in  18(i9,  and  the  last  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812 
died  in  1905.  But  of  the  Civil  War  there  are  429,354 
living,  and  33,639  died  during  the  year;  and  the  amount 
paid  in  pensions  last  year  was  over  $172,000,000,  which 
is  one  item  of  what  war  costs  after  war  is  over. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  no  authority  over  edu- 
cation, except  in  Ala.ska,  where  it  is  doing  the  best 
possible  under  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Its  main  work 
is  the  collection  of  information  and  giving  suggestions 
and  help  all  over  the  country.  It  is  quite  as  well  that  we 
have  not  a  hard  and  fast  system  of  education  all  over 
the  country,  as  they  have  in  Germany  and  France,  or 
cultural  education  would  suffer. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  Hawaii  needed  much 
Federal  care,  as  the  people  are  well  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  Hawaii  has  been  generous  in  support  of 
education,  but  is  criticized  in  this  report  because  the 
education  has  been  too  much  given  to  "advanced  theories 
of  a  pedagogical  or  ethical  type,"  and  it  is  advised  that 
there  be  a  return  to  "a  sound,  not  theoretical,  educa- 
tion," by  which  appears  to  be  meant  an  industrial  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  fad  of  the  day,  gardening,  dairying, 
storing  and  cooking — what  is  called  practical. 

We  turn  with  special  satisfaction  to  the  Reclamation 
Service,  which  provides  irrigation  already  for  1,343,193 
acres  of  excellent  farm  land,  and  provision  for  nearly 
a  million  more  is  under  contract.  This  new  service, 
initiated  twelve  years  ago,  last  year  resulted  in  the 
production  of  over  fifteen  millions  in  value  of  crops,  and 
it  is  but  a  beginning.  This  service  should  be  generously 
provided  with  appropriations  to  expedite  the  beneficent 
work  it  has  in  hand. 

These  few  points  taken  from  the  report  indicate  a 
good  year's  work  and  the  value  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  country. 


DUM-DUM   POSTCARDS 

THE  humanitarians  need  not  be  discouraged  over 
the  slow  progress  of  the  movement  against  un- 
necessarily cruel  weapons  of  warfare.  Both  belligerents 
have  voluntarily  taken  a  step  in  this  direction  that  goes 
farther  than  The  Hague  has  yet  suggested.  The  British 
and  French  military  authorities  have  prohibited  the  for- 
warding to  the  firing  line  of  postcards  bearing  carica- 
tures of  the  Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince,  alleging  as  the 
reason  that  prisoners  taken  with  such  pictures  in  their 
possession  are  liable  to  "summary  treatment"  under  the 
German  military  code.  The  German  Government  has  gone 
farther  and  warned  the  shopkeepers  thruout  the  empire 
not  to  mail  or  expose  for  sale  the  more  or  less  vulgar 
caricatures  of  enemy  rulers  which  the  animosity  of  the 
war  has  brought  out.  Perhaps  when  peace  has  come  this 
policy  may  be  continued  and  extended  to  ordinary  peo- 
ple, who  have  their  feelings  as  well  as  royalty.  A  ruling 
against  the  employment  of  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment by  postcard  on  February  14  would  be  a  welcome 
indication  of  advancing  civilization. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


T>  -^  I.  XT  ,  Great  Britain  is  now 
British   Naval         .   ,  jy    .■> 

-,.  mistress    of   the   seas 

ic  ory  ^^^  British  ships  may 
voyage  to  any  part  of  the  world  out- 
side the  North  Sea  with  little  danger 
of  German  attack.  The  capture  of  the 
"Emden"  at  Cocos  Island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  destruction  of 
the  German  fleet  near  the  Falkland 
Islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  leave 
but  few  Germau  warships  at  large 
and  none  of  these  of  much  impor- 
tance. 

The  details  of  the  last  victory  are 
yet  to  be  learned,  but  it  appears  that 
the  German  fleet,  after  sinking  the 
British  cruisers  "Monmouth"  and 
"Good  Hope"  off  the  coast  of  Chile  on 
November  1  made  its  way  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  or  around  by 
Cape  Horn.  Here  it  was  met  on  the 
morning  of  December  8  by  a  British 
fleet  under  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Fred- 
erick Sturdee  which  had  been  sent 
out  from  England  for  the  purpose. 
The  German  cruiser  "Scharnhorst," 
the  flagship  of  Admiral  Count  von 
Spee,  was  sunk  two  hours  after  the 
engagement  began  and  the  "Gneise- 
nau"  two  hours  later.  These  were 
fa.st  armored  cruisers  built  less  than 
ten  years  ago.  The  minor  vessels  of 
the  squadron,  the  protected  cruisers 
"Leipzig"  and  "Nurnberg,"  tried  to 
escape,  but  were  run  down  by 
the  British  vessels  and  also  sunk. 
The  cruiser  "Dresden,"  the  last  of 
the  fleet,  is  reported  to  have  escaped 
to  Punta  Arenas,  on  Magellan  Strait. 
The  German  loss  of  life  is  estimated 
at  three  thousand.  The  Engli.sh  lost 
only  seven  men. 

The  ten-mile  canal 
The  Ypres  Canal  which  connects  the 
town  of  Ypres 
with  the  Yser  River  and  ordinarily 
serves  the  peaceful  purpose  of  ship- 
ping .sugar  and  butter  to  England 
seems  likely  to  be  as  famous  in  his- 
tory as  the  sunken  road  at  Waterloo. 
To  carry  this  line  the  choicest  troops 
in  the  German  army  have  been  sac- 
rificed by  thousands,  but  in  vain. 
Even  the  Prussian  Guards  under  the 
eye  of  the  Kaiser  in  person  could  not 
crws  the  moat  that  barred  the  way 
U>  Calais  and  the  F^nglish  Channel. 
Near  Merckem  and  some  two  miles 
from  the  Yser  the  canal  is  crost  by 
a  little  bridge  which  both  sides  had 
npared  bwiause  they  hoped  to  use  it. 
At  the  western  end  stood  the  house 
'•/f  the  man  who  ran  the  ferry  before 
the  bridj^e  was  built.  The  ferryman's 
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December  7 — Serbs  defeat  Austrians 
and  retake  Valievo.  Russians  defeat 
Austrians  and  Germans  south  of 
Cracow. 

December  8  —  German  cruisers 
"Scharnhorst,"  "Gneisenau,"  "Niirn- 
berg"  and  "Leipzig"  sunk  by  Brit- 
ish off  Falkland  Islands.  Germans 
drive  Russians  east  from  Lodz. 

December  9 — Germans  storm  Przas- 
nysz,  in  northern  Poland.  Kaiser 
reported  ill  with  influenza. 

December  10 — Allies  gain  west  bank 
of  Yser  river  and  canal.  German 
submarines  enter  Dover  harbor. 
Premier  Botha  announces  Boer  re- 
bellion at  an  end. 

December  11 — French  take  Aspach  in 
Alsace.  Serbs  take  4777  Austrian 
prisoners. 

December  12 — Turkish  warship  "Goe- 
ben"  bombards  Batum,  in  Russian 
Transcaucasia.  French  trying  to 
break  Geiman  line  between  Metz 
and  St.  Mihiel. 

December  13 — Austrians  regain  Neu 
Sandec,  southeast  of  Cracow.  Ger- 
mans and  Russians  in  conflict  along 
Bzura  river  in  Poland. 


house  had  been  made  into  a  fort  by 
the  Germans  by  mounting  machine 
guns  on  the  lower  and  upper  stories 
which  commanded  the  bridge  and  the 
canal  in  both  directions. 
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THK    Kr.ANIMvlCS    liATTI-KMKI.I) 

The  Alli<'<l  troop"  hav  cro«H<;<l  the  ennui  conncct- 
injc  YprcH  with  thf  YHor  nnd  nro  iiUnrl<in(f  thr 
ficrrriari  cnl  rrTichrrifnt«  wohI  of  Mrrclicin,  Hix- 
«rhoot,«',  I,HnK''fnnrck  (ind  I'ftHKchcri'liicI)'.  In  Ihin 
fnup  the  Mhiidfil  pf>r(ion  rciirc"H»'nt,  in  a  Kcncral 
way,  th»>  area  held  by  the  f:<-rnrianii.  The  double 
lin<-H   indicate   canalH 


The  Allies  having  determined  to 
push  the  attack  between  Dixmude 
and  Ypres,  it  was  first  necessary  to 
take  this  bridge.  Volunteers  were 
called  for  and  four  hundred  chosen, 
among  them  a  hundred  Africans.  Un- 
der command  of  a  young  French 
lieutenant  they  dashed  across  the 
bridge  at  midnight  of  December  3 
in  spite  of  the  leaden  hail  from  the 
machine  guns,  which  more  than  deci- 
mated their  ranks.  The  Germans  held 
the  outer  walls  as  long  as  they  could ; 
then  barricaded  themselves  inside 
the  house  and  fired  thru  the  loop- 
holes. The  door  was  broken  down 
with  an  ax  and  the  French  fought 
their  way  into  the  lower  rooms  and 
up  the  stairway.  With  bayonet  and 
knife  they  cut  down  all  of  the  de- 
fenders except  a  few  in  the  last  of 
the  upper  rooms,  who  escaped  slaugh- 
ter by  surrender. 

The  possession  of  this  bridge  gave 
the  Allied  troops  access  to  the  west- 
ern baijk  of  the  canal  at  any  time 
and  they  have  pushed  their  raids  in 
this  direction  halfway  to  Roulers. 
The  Germans  have  withdravm  all  of 
the  men  they  can  possibly  spare  from 
France  and  Flanders  to  aid  in  the 
Polish  campaign  and  the  Allies  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  to  make  at- 
tacks all  along  the  line  from  Alsace 
to  Nieuport.  They  report  gains  at 
many  points,  but  none  of  suflficient 
magnitude  to  show  upon  the  map. 

_  ,  ,  , .  In  order  to  get  a 
The  Interlocking     ^j^^^    .^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

Countries  ^neaning    of    the 

campaign  on  the  frontier  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  with  its  swift 
movements  and  sudden  reversals 
of  fortune,  we  must  understand 
that  all  the  fighting  so  far  has 
taken  place  outside  the  fortified 
lines  of  defense  of  both  countries. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  evil  results 
of  the  successive  partitionings  of 
Poland  that  the  final  boundary 
was  drawn  with  as  little  regard 
for  strategic  recjuirements  as  for 
ethnic  affinities.  For  instance,  the 
Vistula,  which  Ruskin  called  "the 
moat  river  of  Europe,"  would  have 
made  a  well  defined  and  easily  de- 
fensible dividing  line,  but  instead  we 
see  Prussian  territory  extending  125 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula,  and 
Russian  territory  extending  the 
same  distance  to  the  west  of  it. 
Consequently  each  country  had  the 
other  outflanked  at  the  start  of  the 
war,  and  the  struggle  ever  since  has 
been  to  see  which  should  make  the 
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THE  POLISH  SEAT  OF  WAR 
The  German  attacks  are  all  directed  toward  Warsaw,  the  Polish  capital,  which  stands  near  the 
apex  of  the  anple  formed  by  the  Russian  fortifications  along  the  Vistula  and  Narew  Rivers. 
Some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  has  taken  place  about  Lodz  and  Lowicz,  which  are  now 
held  by  the  Germans.  The  army  of  General  von  Francois  from  Mlawa  has  taken  Przasnysz,  but 
its  advance  has  been  checked  by  the  Russians.  The  territory  under  Russian  control  at  the  end  of 
the  second   week   of   December  is  indicated   by  shading 


most  of  its  advantageous  position. 
Thus  the  Russians  were  able  at  once 
to  invade  East  Prussia  from  the  east 
and  south,  and  Galicia  from  the  east 
and  north.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  and  Austrian  forces,  when 
they  assumed  the  offensive,  were 
able  simultaneously  to  invade  Poland 
from  the  north,  west  and  south. 

Because  of  this  unfortunate  inter- 
locking of  the  belligerent  countries 
it  has  been  impossible  to  protect  the 
frontier  by  a  double  line  of  for- 
tresses such  as  face  one  another  on 
the  Franco-German  border.  Each 
country  has  been  obliged  to  place  its 
fortified  frontier  a  considerable  dis- 


tance inside  of  its  national  bound- 
ary, leaving  a  strip  of  territory 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  wide 
between  the  lines.  Over  this  debat- 
able land  the  contending  armies 
have  been  marching  back  and  forth 
for  five  months,  and  neither  has  yet 
made  a  breach  in  the  other's  line  of 
permanent  defenses. 

The  German-Austrian  line  of  de- 
fense consists  of  a  chain  of  for- 
tresses stretching  in  a  great  west- 
ward bending  bow  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  as 
follows:  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Grau- 
denz.  Thorn,  Posen,  Breslau,  Glatz, 
Cracow,  Przemysl.  The  Russian  line 


of  defense  in  Poland  forms  a  right 
angle  pointing  westward ;  one  leg  of 
the  angle  is  the  Narew  River  and 
the  other  is  the  Vistula,  and  the 
apex  is  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  near  Warsaw,  where  is  placed 
the  fortress  of  Novo  Georgievsk. 
Along  both  these  rivers  there  are 
fortresses,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  those  appearing  in  the  news 
of  the  day — Ivangorod  on  the  Vis- 
tula, and  Roshan  and  Obryte  Pulutsk 
on  the  Narew  River.  A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  map  will  show  the 
situation  better  than  pages  of  de- 
scription. 

.  It  is  against  the 
The  Campaign     R^ggian  fortifications 

in  Poland  ^j^^^      ^^^      M\^tyx\2. 

and  Narew  that  the  Germans  have 
directed  their  attack.  Once  they  al- 
most reached  these  rivers,  but  were 
driven  back  before  they  could  try 
their  Krupps  against  the  Russian 
fortresses.  Now  they  are  again  al- 
most within  gunshot,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  ground  they  have  gained.  East  of 
Lowicz  the  Germans  are  said  to  have 
advanced  to  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Warsaw,  but  this  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  safe  position  so  long  as 
the  Russians  hold  the  southern  side 
of  the  Vistula  between  Plock  and 
Novo  Georgievsk.  Here  has  been  the 
hardest  fighting  in  the  week  since 
the  taking  of  Lodz. 

The  new  movement  in  this  field  is 
the  advance  into  Poland  of  the  army 
from  Soldau  in  East  Prussia.  This 
is  under  the  command  of  General  von 
Frangois,  a  descendant  of  the  Hu- 
guenot exiles  who,  driven  from 
France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  contribtued  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  Prussia,  as  they 
did  to  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  His  army  crost  the  frontier 
at  Mlawa,  but  instead  of  moving 
south  along  the  railroad  which  leads 
to  Warsaw  it  struck  eastward  and 
captured  the  town  of  Przasnysz 
(pronounced  Pzhas-nish) . 

General  von  Mackensen  holds  the 
line  between  Lowicz  and  Lodz,  while 
the  German  and  Austrian  armies 
from  the  southwest  are  attacking  the 
Russian  position  near  Piotrkow.  Both 
sides  are  obviously  exhausted  by 
their  terrible  losses  in  the  fighting 
about  Lodz,  -which  appears  to  have 
been  the  fiercest  of  the  war.  A 
German  unofficial  despatch  asserts 
that  the  Russian  losses  here  amount 
to  more  than  150.000  men,  of  whom 
80,000  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  claim  that 
more  than  100,000  Germans  were 
killed  and  20,000  captured.  Of  course 
the  estimates  of  an  enemy's  losses 
are  never  accurate  and  usually  ex- 
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aggerated,  but  from  the  details  now 
beginning  to  come  in  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  casualties  in  the 
fighting  between  November  16  and 
December  5  while  the  Germans  were 
driving  the  Russians  from  their  po- 
sitions about  Lodz  were  extremely 
heavy.  At  one  time  there  were  700 
guns  in  action  all  night,  while  the 
Germans  in  close  formation  repeat- 
edly charged  the  trenches  held  by  the 
Siberian  riiles.  The  bodies  of  the 
slain  covered  the  field  and  in  some 
places  lay  in  heaps  four  feet  high. 
The  Russian  troops  from  central 
Asia,  the  Kirghizes,  Turco-Tartars 
and  Bashkirs,  fought  like  devils,  say 
the  German  prisoners,  and  many 
dead  were  found  cloven  from  shoul- 
der to  belt  by  their  blows. 

Lodz  is  an  important  manufactur- 
ing center  particularly  in  the  textile 
industry,  which  has  been  built  up 
there  by  the  Germans.  If  the  Rus- 
sians fail  to  regain  it  they  will  find 
it  hard  to  get  clothing  for  their  sol- 
diers. The  city  suffered  severely  by 
the  bombardment,  which  the  Ger- 
mans continued  longer  than  was 
necessary,  for  they  did  not  discover 
that  the  Russians  had  evacuated  the 
city  until  fifteen  hours  after  they 
had  left. 


The  Attack 
on  Cracow 


The  Russians  in  Galicia 
have  Przemysl  closely 
invested  and  are  draw- 
ing the  lines  about  Cracow  in  spite 
of  the  eastward  movement  of  the 
Germans  in  Poland.  Cracow  is  de- 
fended on  the  north  by  an  army  un- 
der the  Austrian  General  Ditnki  and 
on  the  south  by  an  army  under  the 
Archduke  Frederick.  Both  these 
forces  as  well  as  the  garrison  of  the 
fortress  are  composed  of  Austrian 
and  German  troops  together  and  are 
under  the  general  command  of  the 
German  General  von  Hindenburg. 

The  Russian  forces  attacking  Cra- 
cow are  under  the  command  of  the 
Bulgarian  General  Dimitrieff.  This 
army  advanced  along  the  railroad 
from  Lemberg  with  its  right  on  the 
Vistula  and  its  left  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Carpathians,  a  front  of  about 
fifty  miles.  The  right  last  week  had 
reached  Wieiliczka,  where  the  deep 
salt  mines  are  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  outer  ring  of  the  Cracow 
fortifications.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
investment  of  the  city  on  the  south 
the  army  of  the  Archduke  was  rein- 
forced by  German  troops  withdrawn 
from  Czen8tfx;howa  and  Austrian 
trrx>pH  from  Belgrade — ^an  unwise 
removal,  as  the  Servian  victory 
ghr/wed.  With  this  force  the  Arch- 
duke att-ar;ked  the  Russian  left  on 
the  f/arj;athian  side  December  5,  but 
wf^■^  repul.Med  \^ith  great  slaughter. 
On  November  24  the  AustrianB  In 


Cracow  made  v.  sortie  at  night  in- 
tending to  take  the  Russians  by  sur- 
prize, but  they  found  the  enemy  had 
been  informed  of  the  movement  and 
were  ready  for  them  when  they  made 
their  attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  is  said  that  of  the  15,000 
men  who  left  Cracow  on  that  oortie 
only  2000  got  back. 


Austrians  Defeated 
in  Servia 


Again  the  Aus- 
trians have  suf- 
fered an  igno- 
minious defeat  in  Servia.  Their 
victory  at  Valievo  brought  them 
south  of  Belgrade  and  forced  the 
Serbs  to  evacuate  that  city.  They 
then  seemed  to  assume  that  with  the 
capture  of  the  former  capital  Ser- 
vian resistance  was  virtually  at  an 
end,  so  they  began  to  withdra^w 
troops  for  service  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  Galicia,  leaving  three  army 


corps  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  country.  Two  of  these  advanced 
southeast  into  the  interior,  follow- 
ing down  the  Morava  River  in  the 
direction  of  Nish,  the  temporary 
capital  of  Servia.  The  Servian 
troops  which  had  withdrawn  from 
Belgrade  toward  the  east  when  it 
was  seen  that  that  city  could  no 
longer  be  held,  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  and  struck  at  the  Aus- 
trian center,  near  Chachak,  about 
sixty-five  miles  south  of  Belgrade. 
Led  by  the  aged  King  Peter  in  per- 
son, the  Serbs  broke  thru  the  Aus- 
trian lines  and,  as  formerly,  the 
Austrians  were  unable  to  rally,  and 
the  defeat  became  a  rout.  The  Serbs 
chased  them  right  and  left,  driving 
one  wing  north  by  Valievo  and  the 
other  south  by  Ushitza,  recovering 
both  these  tov^ms  and  taking  many 
prisoners     and    much     booty.     The 
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acccount  of  the  victory  from  Nish 
does  not,  like  former  reports,  deal  in 
round  thousands,  but  is  very  specific, 
and  states  that  in  the  fighting  be- 
tween December  3  and  7  the  Serbs 
captured  121  officers  and  22,114  men, 
68  field  pieces,  42  quick  firers,  8  mor- 
tars, 10,000  rifles,  59  wagon  loads  of 
ammunition,  1305  transport  wagons, 
10  hospital  wagons,  4  ambulances, 
2  treasury  safes  and  327  horses. 

We  may  find  some  explanation  of 
this  sudden  reversal  of  fortune  in 
the  report  that  four  Czech  regi- 
ments mutinied  on  the  battlefield, 
refusing  to  fight  longer  against 
their  fellow  Slavs.  There  are  also 
renewed  rumors  of  Russian  rein- 
forcements having  reached  Servia, 
the  latest  form  of  the  rumor  being 
that  troops  were  shipped  from  Arch- 
angel to  Antivari,  the  seaport  of 
Montenegro.  This  is  probably  as  un- 
founded as  the  report  circulated 
earlier  in  the  war  that  Russian 
troops,  variously  estimated  from 
40,000  to  250,000,  had  been  sent 
from  Archangel  thru  Scotland  and 
England,  and  landed  in  France.  The 
port  of  Archangel  was  recently  re- 
ported to  be  still  open,  so  it  appar- 
ently was  not  impossible  for  troops 
to  get  out  that  way,  but  if  there 
are  any  Russians  in  Servia  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  they  were 
brought  up  the  Danube  from  Bessa- 
rabia.   This   would,    indeed,    require 


the  compliance  of  Rumania,  but 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1878, 
Rumania  agreed  to  allow  Russian 
troops  to  pass  thru  her  territory  at 
any  time.  Rumania  some  time  ago 
put  a  stop  to  the  passage  of  German 
officers  and  munitions  being  sent 
thru  her  territory  to  Turkey,  so  she 
has  already  practically  cast  in  her 
lot  with  the  Allies.  The  campaign  in 
Servia  seems  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  larger  operations  in 
France  and  Poland,  but  it  is  never- 
theless important,  for  upon  its  issue 
depends  the  question  of  the  entrance 
of  the  other  Balkan  states  and  Italy 
into  the  war. 

.       The  regular  session  of 

Congress  m     Congress  opened  quietly 

Session         ^^  ^^^  rj^^  j^  ^^^  YLonse 

the  welcome  given  to  Speaker  Clark 
was  noticeably  warm  and  hearty. 
Women  knitting  for  the  soldiers  in 
Europe  or  for  the  members  of  their 
families  were  seen  in  the  galleries. 
On  the  second  day,  at  a  joint  session, 
the  President  delivered  his  annual 
address,  which  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  The  Independent.  It  is 
understood  that  in  this  short  session 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  will 
have  the  right  of  way.  Next  in  order 
will  be  the  conservation  measures, 
the  Ship  Purchase  bill  and  the  bill 
which  relates  to  the  government  of 
the   Philippines   and   promises    ulti- 


itiate  independence  to  the  islanders. 
The  Ship  Purchase  bill,  which  has 
thti  President's  support,  will  be 
viguruu.sly  opposed.  In  the  Senate, 
the  Immigration  bill  (past  by  the 
House)  is  a  subject  of  debate.  Those 
who  oppose  it  object  to  its  literacy 
test. 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  recent  session  there  was  a  con- 
troversy about  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  cotton  planters,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  these  measures  should  be 
considered  promptly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  session.  Representa- 
tive Henry's  bill  for  an  issue  of 
bonds  to  be  loaned  to  planters  has 
already  been  rejected.  Mr.  Tribble, 
of  Georgia,  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion for  an  investigation  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange.  He  asserts 
that  after  the  recent  reopening  of 
the  Exchange  the  price  of  cotton  was 
"hammered  down"  nearly  one  cent  a 
pound,  and  that  the  Exchange,  or 
persons  trading  in  it,  thus  "fleeced 
the  planters."  Such  an  investigation 
as  he  desires,  he  says,  would  prob- 
ably cause  prosecution  of  the  fleecers 
and  might  result  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Exchange. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  House 
shall  vote  upon  the  two  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  one  for 
national  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  other  for  national 
woman  suffrage.  Eight  hours  of  de- 
bate will  be  allowed  for  the  first  and 
six  hours  for  the  second.  The  discus- 
sion will  begin  on  the  22d.  The  pre- 
vailing belief  is  that  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  affirmative 
will  not  be  cast  for  either  of  the 
propositions. 

The  questions 
National  Defense  raised  by  Repre- 
sentative G  a  r  d- 
ner's  resolution  for  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  condition  of  our  national  de- 
fenses have  been  prominent  subjects 
of  discussion  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
President  Wilson  told  Mr.  Gardner 
that  he  opposed  the  method  suggest- 
ed because  he  thought  it  was  an  un- 
wise way  of  handling  questions 
which  might  create  very  unfortunate 
international  impressions,  but  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  fullest  inquiry 
by  the  regular  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Last  week  these  committees 
heard  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Daniels,  Admiral  Fletcher,  Admiral 
Badger,  General  Scott  and  others  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  navy  and  the 
army. 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
by  a  party  vote  of  5  to  3.  refused  a 
hearing  on  the  Gardner  resolution. 
Mr.  Gardner,  speaking  in  the  House, 
criticized  the  President's  policy  and 
views.  Mr.  Hull  said  that  war  scare 
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agitation  was  due  to  jingo  statesmen 
and  manufacturers  of  war  supplies. 
Senator  Weeks  opposed  publicity, 
but  would  have  the  army  and  the 
militia  supplemented  and  strength- 
ened by  reserves.  The  National  Civic 
Federation  has  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  Congress  to  create  a  Council 
of  National  Defense,  which  shall  in- 
quire and  report.  In  New  York,  a 
committee  of  prominent  men  has 
called  a  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
18th,  for  the  organization  of  an 
anti-armament  association. 


Colorado's  Strike 
Ended 


In  obedience  to 
a  recommendation 
from  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, the  district  union  in  Colorado  by 
unanimous  vote,  on  the  8th,  ended 
the  memorable  strike  at  the  coal 
mines,  which  was  ordered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1913.  The  money  cost,  for  the 
strikers,  has  been  estimated  at 
$9,000,000,  and  at  least  sixty-six 
persons  have  been  killed.  The  action 
now  taken  is  due  partly  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  mediation  commis- 
sion by  the  President.  "We  deem  it 
the  part  of  wisdom,"  says  the  board, 
"to  accept  his  suggestions  and  termi- 
nate the  strike."  But  it  is  added  that 
the  union  men  make  no  surrender 
and  will  continue  to  propagate  the 
"principles"  of  their  "humanitarian 
movement  thruout  the  coal  fields  of 
Colorado."  For  some  time  past  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  has  been  taking  testimony 
about  this  labor  war. 

The  Federal  troops  will  not  be 
withdrawn  at  present,  as  Governor 
Ammons  is  not  ready  to  accept  the 
responsiVjility  which  the  retirement 
of  all  of  them  would  impose.  The  new 
mediation  commission  has  been 
organized.  Seth  Low  is  the  chairman. 
It  will  not  go  to  Colorado  now,  but 
the  members  of  it  will  confer  from 
time  to  time  in  New  York. 


Paul  Thompson 

SUNSET   IN  BELGIUM:   GERMANY  ON   GUARD 

That  is   the  way  the  German   dealer  labelled   this   picture.   It  is   a  pretty  thought 


All  of  the  execu- 
Government  ^-^^  departments  at 
Annual  Reports  Washington  have 
submitted  their  long  annual  reports. 
We  refer  to  the  leading  statements 
or  recommendations  in  them.  Post- 
master-General Burleson  repeats  his 
recommendation  of  last  year  that 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
For  carrying  the  mails,  he  says,  the 
railroads  should  be  paid  by  space 
instead  of  by  weight,  and  the  post- 
age rate  on  second  class  mail  matter 
(newspapers  excepted)  should  be 
increased  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  a 
pound,  as  about  6  cents  a  pound  is 
the  cost  of  handling  it.  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wilson  expresses  his  conviction 
that  probably  there  would  have  been 
no  strike  in  Colorado  or  at  the 
Michigan  copper  mines  if  the  prin- 
cipal owners  of  the  property  had 
been  on  the  ground  and  personally  in 
charge.  The  Attorney-General  asks 
for  amendment  of  the  commodities 
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clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law,  so  that  railway  companies  may 
surely  be  prevented  from  carrying 
articles  produced  by  themselves  or 
by  corporations  having  the  same 
controlling  stockholders.  Sixteen 
Trust  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the 
year,  and  forty-seven  are  pending. 

Secretary  Daniels  asks  for  two 
battleships,  six  destroyers  and  eight 
submarines,  saying  that  these  addi- 
tions will  make  a  well-rounded  navy, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
world,  "ship  for  ship  and  man  for 
man."  The  Navy  General  Board  says 
the  additions  should  be  three  times 
as  many,  including  four  battleships, 
sixteen  destroyers  and  sixteen  sub- 
marines. Secretary  Garrison  recom- 
mends that  the  army  be  recruited 
immediately  to  its  full  war  strength 
by  adding  25,000  men  and  1000  offi- 
cers. This,  making  a  total  of  about 
120,000,  would  give  a  mobile  force 
of  50,000  for  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
urges  that  the  emergency  war  taxes 
be  continued  until  the  arrival  of 
peace  in  Europe.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  seeks  legislation 
for  control  of  railway  capitalization, 
to  confirm  the  commission's  author- 
ity to  examine  railway  books,  and  to 
compel  the  use  of  steel  cars  in  pas- 
senger trains.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  says  aid  should  not  be 
given  directly  to  farmers  by  the  use 
f)f  Government  cash  or  credit.  Point- 
ing to  the  great  crops,  he  deplores 
the  decrease  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Secretary  Lane  recommends 
that  we  should  gradually  but  surely 
increase  the  number  of  Indians  who 
are  not  wards  of  the  Government 
and  to  whom  in(l(!f)(;ri(l(nice  and 
responsibility  are  given.    Reviewing 
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recent  legislation  relating  to  Alaska, 
he  recommends  that  development  of 
the  Territory's  resources  be  intrust- 
ed to  a  commission. 


Mexico's  New 
Leaders 


Villa  and  Zapata  had 
a  conference  at  a  vil- 
lage near  the  Mexi- 
can capital.  Mr.  Carothers,  an  agent 
of  our  Government,  was  present.  The 
two  leaders   published   a   statement, 
saying  that  they  would  work  togeth- 
er and  would  retire  to  private  life 
after   finishing   their   fight   for   the 
people.  At  the  end  of  the  week  there 
had    been    no    confirmation    of    the 
reports,     circulated     by     Carranza's 
agents,  that  the  two  had  quarreled, 
that  each  had  denounced  the  other  in 
proclamations,    and    that    war    had 
broken  out  between  their  armies.  At 
the  head  of  a  grand  procession,  said 
to   have   been   the   most   impressive 
military  exhibition  ever  seen  in  Mex- 
ico, they  rode  side  by  side  thru  the 
streets  of  the  capital  and  entered  the 
palace,  where  they  were  received  by 
President  Gutierrez  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors.    "Like  General   Villa," 
Zapata  says,  "I  do  not  want  any  of- 
fice and  will  never  accept  one.  If  the 
United  States  should  be  at  war,  we 
should  fight  for  her.  If  Mexico  should 
be  at  war  with  another  country,  the 
United    States    should    help    her.    I 
promise  to  do  everything  in  my  pow- 
er to  make  the  two  countries  the  best 
of  friends." 

The  convention  will  assemble 
again  on  January  1  and  select  a  Pro- 
visional President.  Zapata's  candi- 
date is  Emilio  Gomez.  Villa  would 
give  Gutierrez  another  term.  But 
both  may  accept  General  Angeles, 
who  is  Villa's  intimate  friend.  Car- 
ranza  has  remained  in  Vera  Cruz, 
where  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed. He  has  taken  over,  for  his 
Government,  the  railroads,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones.  There  has 
been  but  little  fighting  in  southern 


Mexico.  Villa  and  Zapata  have 
planned  several  expeditions — one  to 
Vera  Cruz,  one  to  Guadalajara,  an- 
other to  Tampico,  and  one  to  Saltillo. 
In  the  far  south  the  controlling  forces 
are  coming  over  from  Carranza  to 
Gutierrez  and  the  convention.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Tampico  Villa  has  gained 
nothing.    In   the   north   he   is   weak. 


The  Problem 
at  Naco 


Maytorena's  attack  on 
Hill's  Carranza  garri- 
son at  Naco,  on  the 
Arizona  border,  was  continued  thru- 
out  the  week.  The  boundary  line 
divides  the  little  city,  the  American 
part  of  which  has  suffered  during 
the  two  months'   siege.  About  fifty 
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AN  ADMIRAL  WHO  WON 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Charles  Doveton 
isturdee,  who  was  detailed  from  his  post  as  Chief 
ot  the  British  War  Staff  to  crush  the  German 
cruiser  squadron  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  suc- 
ceeded  in   sinking  four  Geiman  cruisers    ' 


persons  on  American  soil  have  been 
wounded  by  Mexican  bullets,  and 
seventeen  of  these  were  United 
States  soldiers  stationed  there.  Of 
these  seventeen,  one  died  of  his  in- 
juries, one  lost  his  sight,  and  several 
are  still  seriously  affected.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  American  town  sent 
urgent  appeals  for  protection  to  the 
President  and  their  Senators.  They 
were  assisted  by  the  Governor  of 
Arizona.  Many  believed,  however, 
that  protection  would  involve  a 
change  of  national  policy,  because  it 
could  be  assured  only  by  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  our  troops. 

After  a  Cabinet  meeting,  on  the 
8th,  Secretary  Garrison  sent  three 
batteries  of  field  artillery  to  Naco 
and  placed  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss 
in  command.  There  was  no  change  of 
policy,  it  was  announced,  but  he  was 
to  await  orders.  On  the  day  of  Gen- 
eral Bliss's  arrival  he  had  a  narrow 
escape,  as  two  bullets  past  within  a 
few  feet  of  himself  and  his  staff  as  he 
was  making  an  inspection  near  the 
line.  Our  Government  sent  emphatic 
and  peremptory  notes  to  Carranza 
and  Gutierrez,  saying  that  if  the  fir- 
ing across  the  line  did  not  cease,  our 
troops  would  stop  it.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  another  American  soldier 
was  wounded.  Gutierrez  promptly  re- 
plied that  he  had  ordered  Maytorena 
to  suspend  hostilities  if  he  could  not 
go  on  without  firing  across  the  line. 
There  is  evidence  that  his  order  was 
sent  to  Naco,  but  Maytorena  denied 
that  he  had  received  it. 

After  two  or  three  days'  delay, 
Carranza  answered,  saying  that  if 
the  firing  should  be  stopped  by  force 
this  would  be  "regarded  as  an  un- 
friendly act,  notwithstanding  the 
friendly  motives  cloaking  it."  The 
use  of  force,  he  added,  would  tie 
Hill's  hands  and  assist  Villa.  On  the 
13th,  two  persons  on  American  soil 
were  wounded,  and  Maytorena  still 
insisted  that  he  had  received  no 
restraining  order. 


FAIR    PLAY    FOR    BIG    BUSINESS 


BY  W.   C.    VAN   ANTWERP 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK    EXCHANGE 


THE  singular  flabbiness  that 
steals  over  the  average  man 
after  he  has  reached  a  phase 
of  social  development  which  we  call 
culture,  has  had  several  hard  knocks 
of  late.  Cultured  lethargy  is  often  a 
by-product  of  material  prosperity; 
when  business  came  to  a  standstill 
the  man  whose  happiness  depended 
upon  it  found  himself  forced  into 
meditation.  To  such  a  man  medita- 
tion foreshadows  action,  and  action 
is  the  one  essential  in  the  new  move- 
ment for  fair  play. 

James  J.  Hill  made  a  stirring  ap- 
peal for  fair  play  in  an  address  at 
Rochester  last  week.  When  the  ap- 
plause had  subsided,  the  next 
speaker,  Martin  W.  Littleton,  arose. 
"I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  applaud 
Mr,  Hill's  speech,"  he  said;  "he  has 
appealed  to  your  citizenship ;  you  are 
imprest;  you  feel  that  henceforth 
you  are  to  bear  your  measure  of  the 
burden  of  our  difficulties.  But  to- 
morrow you  will  have  forgotten  it. 
You  will  do  nothing,  with  great  no- 
bility of  character,  no  doubt,  but 
nothing,  nevertheless.  The  trouble  is 
that  you  are  too  lazy  to  fight  and  too 
fat  to  run  away."  There  was  a 
pause,  and  then  the  roof  came  ofif. 

When  Texas  and  Missouri  recently 
declared  for  fair  play  to  big  business 
and  especially  to  the  railroads,  the 
last  disheveled  remnant  of  the  muck- 
raking brigade  surrendered.  Today 
the  press  is  clamoring  for  increased 
freight  rates;  the  President  says 
business  men  may  now  tread  with 
security  the  Royal  Road  to  the  City. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness 
and  spontaneity  of  the  new  move- 
ment; even  those  who  are  too  lazy 
to  fight  and  too  fat  to  run  away  are 
asking  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  The 
fight  for  fair  play  is  the  one  attrac- 
tive fight  that  has  been  staged  in 
America  for  many  years ;  more  than 
that,  it  is  exhilarating;  it  even 
threatens  to  become  popular. 

We  have  wasted  a  generation  in 
finding  out  that  criticizing  reform 
measures  at  long  range  is  bad  citi- 
zf;nship,  for  we  must  have  reform  or 
progress  stops.  If  we  want  the  right 
kind  of  reform  we  must  stop  being 
lazy  and  fat,  get  into  the  game, 
and  crowd  out  the  reckJrjHs  radicals 
who  have  monopolized  it.  If  hard 
times  have  brought  this  result  about, 
they  have  also  revealed  one  of  the 
nweet  uses  of  being  humanized  thru 
adversity. 

One  of  the  first  and  best  convic- 
tions that  dawns  upon  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  is  thus  stirred  is  that 
murh  of  the  legislation  that  he  has 


most  freely  criticized  has  produced  a 
vast  amount  of  moral  good.  When, 
for  example,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  given  su- 
preme authority  over  the  railroads 
in  1910,  the  average  flabby  patriot 
who  merely  criticizes  at  long  range 
thought  it  a  dreadful  menace  to  pri- 
vate property.  He  knows  today  that, 
while  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  com- 
mission of  seven  men  at  $10,000  a 
year  to  run  the  railroads,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  wireless  apparatus,  pipe 
lines  and  everything  else  down  to 
ferries  and  upper  berths,  besides 
watching  the  operations  of  forty- 
four  lawyers  and  Mr.  Brandeis,  five 
hundred  detectives  and  twice  as 
many  clerks — still,  government  regu- 
lation has  come  to  stay.  In  its  pres- 
ent form  it  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
but  in  theory  the  railroads  them- 
selves endorse  it  and  would  vigor- 
ously oppose  its  abolition.  Railway 
managers  and  owners  are  now  so 
firmly  in  its  favor  that  they  are  ask- 
ing for  an  extension  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  federal  charter.  "Destroy 
the  Church  of  England!"  said 
Charles  Buller;  "you  must  be  mad! 
It  is  the  only  thing  between  us  and 
real  religion."  To  destroy  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would 
be  equally  mad.  It  is,  or  it  will  be, 
the  only  thing  between  the  railroads 
and  that  form  of  real  supervision 
which  spells  government  ownership. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the 
Sherman  law.  The  average  cultured 
critic  from  the  fastness  of  his  easy 
chair  proclaimed  its  enforcement 
confiscatory.  The  public  prosecutors 
were  delighted  with  it;  everybody 
else  thought  it  marked  an  end  to 
private  property.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  the  law  must  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  rule  of  reason  the 
situation  was  reversed;  private  citi- 
zens were  delighted  and  public  prose- 
cutors dejected.  They  said  if  reason 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  law  the 
devil  himself  must  have  got  into  it. 
Today  it  is  a  pretty  good  law;  at  any 
rate,  we  should  hate  to  see  any  more 
tinkering  with  it. 

Two  essentials  present  themselves 
in  considering  any  good  work,  if  by 
work  we  mean  service:  There  must 
be  plenty  of  it,  and  it  must  he  worth 
doing.  Both  these  essentials  are  at 
hand  in  the  work  for  fair  play  that 
lies  ahead.  The  railroads,  the  biggest 
thing  in  America  next  to  agriculture 
and  the  industry  that  made  our  agri- 
ulture  famous,  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion. The  insurance  companies  alone 
have  $l,r,00.000,000  invested  in  rail- 
way   securities,    the    savings    hanks 


$800,000,000.  There  are  30,000,000 
policyholders  and  10,000,000  savings 
bank  depositors,  besides  4,000,000  di- 
rect owners  of  railway  securities 
thru  investments.  Here  are  44,000,- 
000  Americans  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  $15,000,000,000  of 
railway  capital,  besides  all  those 
who,  as  producers,  shippers  and  trav- 
elers, have  a  stake  in  the  physical 
properties  of  these  great  highways. 

By  the  time  the  railways  have  been 
permitted  to  earn  a  living  wage, 
have  been  given  a  Federal  charter, 
and  are  thus  relieved  from  the  mis- 
chievous and  predatory  lawmaking  of 
forty-eight  states,  we  shall  be  on  the 
highway  to  fair  play.  By  the  time 
we  have  relieved  an  underpaid  and 
overworked  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  dividing  the  railroads 
into  regional  districts  governed  by 
boards  similar  in  their  functions  to 
those  provided  in  the  new  Bank  Act, 
we  shall  be  stepping  briskly. 

Another  milestone  will  have  been 
past  when  we  abandon  or  modify  the 
$50,000,000  railway  valuation  scheme 
which,  before  it  is  completed,  will 
have  cost  the  railways  $35,000,000  at 
a  time  when  urgent  economies  are 
imperatively  necessary.  This  project 
is  the  pet  panacea  of  Senator  La 
FoUette.  When  it  was  first  planned 
it  was  to  cost  $3,000,000  and  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years;  then  it  was  to 
cost  $6,000,000  and  be  completed  in 
three  years;  now  it  is  to  cost  $50,- 
000,000  and  is  to  be  completed  in  five 
years.  Whatever  it  is  to  cost,  and 
whenever  it  is  to  be  completed,  it 
will  be  obsolete  before  it  is  well  be- 
gun, and  no  seer  has  yet  arisen  to 
say  what  the  Government  will  do 
with  it  when  it  gets  it. 

We  might  profitably  devote  a  lit- 
tle of  the  labor  for  fair  play  to  pro- 
nouncing the  last  sad  rites  over  the 
fatuous  scheme  to  put  the  stock  ex- 
changes under  the  control  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  This  project  is 
saturated  with  the  delusion  that  in 
an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  found  the  cure  for  all 
the  ills  of  society;  but  governments 
are  never  all-wise  and  seldom  benefi- 
cent, nor  is  the  Postmaster-General. 
When  the  average  citizen  who  is  now 
waking  up  a.sks  himself  whether  poli- 
ticians and  their  henchmen  would 
have  known  when  to  close  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  the  recent  crisis,  and 
when  to  reopen  it,  with  all  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  and  tremendous 
responsibility  that  has  been  called 
for  nd  interim,  he  will  not  be  slow 
to  find  the  right  answer.  He  will 
realize  that  nobody  could  have  done 
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this  wurk  better  than  a  trained 
group  olf  private  citizens  conspicuouii 
for  their  aenae  of  reapunaibility  to 
the  public,  and  intiuenced  m  every 
detail  of  their  labors  by  the  fact  that 
their  own  reputations,  no  less  than 
the  welfare  of  the  public  and  the 
Stoclt  Exchange,  were  at  stake. 
The    big    thing,    the    exhilarating 


thing,  is  the  realization  that  the  hour 
has  struck  for  an  end  to  protitaole 
politics  thru  assaults  on  private 
property.  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try men  are  coming  to  the  front  de- 
termined to  secure  a  fair  deal  for 
honest  business.  Their  hearts  and 
con.sciences  have  been  stirred.  They 
have  only  to  keep  their  heads,  doing 


one  thing  at  a  time,  reaching  con- 
victions only  thru  patient  analysis, 
having  the  moral  courage  to  withhold 
judgment  until  all  the  evidence  is  in, 
going  slow  in  the  matter  of  reme- 
dies, and  abandoning  forever  the 
fundamental  error  of  judging  whole 
groups  by  individuals. 
New  York  City 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  RAILROADS? 

BY  SAMUEL  REA 

FKEiilDENT  OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD 
AN    .\UUKESS  UliLlVEKEl)  BEFORE  THE  CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE  OF    NEW   YORK,    DECEMBER   3,    1914 


1KKESPECT1VE  of  any  decision 
in  the  rate  case  now  pending, 
whether  it  be  finally  favorable 
(.as  we  trust)  or  unfavorable,  it  is 
evident  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
suggestions  concerning  constructive 
railroad  legislation  and  policy. 

Failure  in  the  last  decade  to  pro- 
tect the  railroads  and  railroad  in- 
vestors has  at  last  produced  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  public  regulation,  and 
we  now  know  that,  thru  the  weakness 
of  the  railroads,  the  whole  country  is 
suffering.  Upon  this  great  industry, 
thru  the  operation  of  too  many  has- 
tily enacted  Federal  and  State  laws, 
and  by  failure  to  provide  and  adjust 
the  machinery  necessary  to  enforce 
those  laws  by  reasonable  and  practi- 
cal methods,  a  mistaken  policy  of  re- 
pression has  been  imposed  which  has 
not  permitted  railroad  charges  to  in- 
crease with  the  enforced  increase  in 
the  cost  of  their  operations.  This  has 
caused  loss  to  existing  railroads,  and 
has  precluded  the  building  of  new 
lines  and  the  making  of  needed  im- 
provements and  betterments  on  the 
present  roads.  The  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  present  situation  is  that 
we  as  a  people  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  the  present  railroads  and  their 
equipment  and  facilities  are  com- 
plete, and  are  sufficient  for  present 
and  future  needs,  and  that  the  chief 
function  of  public  regulation  is  to 
curtail  their  revenues,  increase  their 
expenses  and  lessen  the  margin  of 
return.  In  this  growing  country  the 
present  railroads  are  far  from  ade- 
quate, and  therefore  the  policy  of  re- 
pression is  bound  to  bring,  if  it  has 
not  brought  already,  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  ex- 
pect people  to  continue  supplying 
their  savings  for  our  railroads,  pres- 
ent and  future,  their  earnings  must 
continue  to  be  what  these  investors 
regard  as  reasonable  and  sufficient, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  opinions  of  legislators 


or  commissions  in  this  respect.  The 
present  policy  of  repression  must  be 
modified  and  lack  of  confidence  must 
be  removed,  or  these  millions  of  in- 
vestors will  seek  other  avenues  to 
utilize  their  capital. 

The  railroads  are  existing  under 
conditions  that  breed  business  de- 
pressions, because  of  arbitrary, 
heavy  and  frequently  unjustifiable 
burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  legis- 
latures, State  and  national,  and  there 
are  still  many  wasteful  legislative 
experiments  forthcoming  unless  the 
authors  discover  that  the  public  will 
not  willingly  pay  their  cost.  Public 
opinion  is  now  convinced,  I  feel,  that 
the  railroads  are  entitled  to  more 
equitable  treatment  under  public  reg- 
ulation, and  that  opinion  and  your 
kind  invitation  have  opened  the  way 
for  me  to  offer  some  suggestions. 

The  present  situation  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  premeditated  action  or  of  a 
clearly  defined  punitive  public  policy; 
it  is  the  result  of  our  failure  to  fair- 
ly adjust  our  national  conception  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  these  com- 
mon carriers,  and  to  adapt  our  new 
laws  for  public  regulation  to  rapidly 
changing  commercial  and  financial 
conditions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  case 
for  mere  sterile  criticism,  but  for 
mutual  study  and  cooperation  to  the 
end  that  the  evils  now  existing  may 
be  clearly  recognized  and  corrected. 
The  public,  the  railroads  and  the 
commissions,  State  and  Federal, 
should  unite  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
and  finally  establish  the  principles 
upon  which  wise  regulation  should 
hereafter  proceed,  so  as  to  retain  for 
the  people  at  large  the  advantage  of 
our  American  system  of  private  own- 
ership and  operation  under  public 
regulation,  and  avoid  being  forced 
into  another  system  far  less  desira- 
ble in  a  country  such  as  this. 

Under  the  existing  Federal  law,  in- 
crease.«  in  railroad  rates,  no  matter 
how  reasonable  or  justifiable,  may  be 
suspended  without  any  hearing,  for 


at  least  four  months  after  they  would 
have  become  operative.  In  practise, 
this  means  five  months  after  the  rate 
schedules  are  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  suspension  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  six  months.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  even  if  the  new 
rates  are  justifiable,  for  the  railroads 
to  lose  nearly  a  year  of  benefit  from 
them  while  the  Commission  is  deter- 
mining their  reasonableness.  Is  the 
public  welfare  promoted  thereby? 
From  practical  experience  and  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  justice,  I 
should  say  it  is  not,  and  the  period 
of  such  suspension,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  question  at  issue,  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  filing  new  rate  schedules 
with  the  Commission. 

Another  trouble  in  the  present 
situation  is  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  over- 
burdened with  work  and  with 
responsibilities,  many  of  which  must 
be  deputed  to  a  large  corps  of  subor- 
dinates, so  that  in  many  instances 
direct  consideration  by  the  entire 
Commission  is  impossible.  The  work 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, as  originally  designed  in  1887, 
was  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
in  rates  or  service,  to  see  that  rates 
were  reasonable,  to  secure  publicity 
of  railroad  rates  and  practises,  pre- 
scribe uniform  railroad  reports,  and 
primarily  act  as  referee  between  the 
public  and  the  railroads.  The  Com- 
mission was  given  limited,  but  well 
defined,  powers  within  reasonable 
scope.  Now,  however,  as  the  result  of 
new  laws,  the  scope  of  its  control  of 
railroad  operations  and  development 
has  been  largely  extended.  It  could 
materially  assist  railroad  develop- 
ment, but  so  far  it  has  proven  impos- 
sible for  seven  men  in  one  center  to 
act  not  merely  as  regulators  but  as 
administrators  of  the  railroads,  leav- 
ing the  financial  results  and  respon- 
sibility of  that  administration  to  be 
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borne  by  the  companies  and  their 
owners. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of 
disagreement  between  the  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  orders  of  Com- 
missions, and  of  failure  to  recognize 
the  inroads  on  railroad  revenues  of 
new  laws,  orders  and  of  govern- 
mental awards. 

In  the  practise  of  public  regula- 
tion, from  the  constructive  side,  I 
would  at  this  time  suggest: 

First — That  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  materi- 
ally increased,  and  so  organized  as  to 
be  able  to  deal  promptly  with  the 
very  important  railroad  questions 
affecting  all  parts  of  this  large  coun- 
try, and  thus  conserve  the  time  and 
energy  of  railroad  officers,  the  public 
and  the  Commission.  The  additional 
members  of  the  Commission  should 
be  selected  from  men  having  experi- 
ence in  railroad  management,  opera- 
tion, traffic  and  finance,  and  if  men 
of  broad  business  experience  were 
also  added,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Second — That  the  position  should 
be  placed  beyond  political  influence, 
by  a  long  tenure  of  office  and  with 
compensation  sufficient  to  attract  and 
retain  men  of  the  widest  experience 
and  greatest  ability.  We  recognize 
the  necessity  for  men  of  this  charac- 
ter and  technical  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  banking  and  other  broad 
business  enterprises,  and  we  must 
recognize  that  equally  wide  experi- 
ence is  just  as  essential  to  deal  intel- 
ligently and  wisely  with  the  railroad 
problems. 

Third — That  the  regulatory  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  clearly  extended  to 
the  supervision  and  control  of  all 
rates  and  practises  which  directly,  or 
remotely,  affect  interstate  transpor- 
tation or  commerce. 

Fourth — That  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  given 
the  power  to  interfere,  Vjy  appropri- 
ate action,  whenever  necessary  to 
maintain  a  rate  structure  approved 
by,  or  satisfactory  to  it,  even  tho,  to 
accomplish  this,  it  should  he  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  prevent 
reductions  of  rates  which  would  have 
a  contrary  effect,  or  to  compel  ad- 
vances of  rates  found  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  unreasonably  low.  An 
unreasonably  low  rate  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  some  one  or  more  shippers, 
but  the  rates  of  some  other  shippers 
are  sure  to  be  disadvantageously  af- 
fected thereby. 

Fifth  -That  for  the  existing  re- 
pressive policy  of  public  legislation, 
a  r;onHtrurtive  policy  should  be  sub- 
stituted, and  existing  legislation 
should  be  .so  modified  as  to  permit 
the  railroad  rompanies  to  do  their 
full  nhare  in  the  development  of  the 


country's  resources.  It  will  naturally 
follow  that  the  Commission  should 
be  enabled,  and  indeed  required,  in 
the  determination  of  questions  in- 
volving railroad  rates  and  practises, 
to  deal  with  the  questions  before  it, 
not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  shipper  and  the  carrier,  but  from 
the  larger  standpoint  of  the  entire 
country,  and  on  such  economic  and 
business  lines  that  due  and  control- 
ling weight  may  be  given  to  these 
larger  interests  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Such  a  change  in  public 
policy  and  legislation  is  requisite  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  private 
capital  for  railroad  extensions  and 
additional  facilities. 

For  instance,  I  seriously  question 
the  practical  utility  of  railroad  valu- 
ation, for  I  believe  that  very  few  rail- 
roads are  overcapitalized,  and  I 
know  the  public  is  not  required  to 
pay  higher  rates  on  weak  roads  than 
on  the  more  conservatively  capital- 
ized railroad  lines.  Therefore,  while 
the  railroads  are  cordially  and  fully 
cooperating  in  the  work  of  Federal 
valuation,  yet,  under  present  condi- 
tions and  when  economies  are  being 
enforced  everywhere,  I  look  to  the 
Commission,  under  such  an  equitable 
public  policy  as  I  have  in  mind,  not 
to  commit  the  country  and  the  rail- 
roads to  so  vast  an  expenditure  until 
one  system,  or  the  lines  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  shall  first  be  val- 
ued and  the  results  demonstrated. 

Sixth — That,  as  another  necessary 
result  of  a  constructive  and  equitable 
policy  toward  railroads,  and  with  a 
Commission  amply  strengthened  to 
deal  with  railroad  questions,  Con- 
gress would  no  doubt  refer  to  the 
Commission  for  investigation  and  re- 
port such  legislation  as  affected 
wages,  employees'  working  hours  and 
conditions,  increased  taxes,  boiler  in- 
spections, extra  and  unnecessary 
men  on  trains,  non-compensatory 
mail  and  parcel  post  service,  railroad 
valuation,  improved  stations,  grade 
crossing  elimination,  and  other  mat- 
ters which  seriously  affect  railway 
revenues  and  expenses.  Due  weight 
to  these  heavy  expenditures  would 
thus  be  given  in  approving  rate 
schedules,  and  a  tangible  basis  would 
be  thereby  provided  on  which  to  con- 
tinue the  regulation  of  these  matters 
''if  essential  to  the  public  welfare) 
without  injustice  to  the  railroads. 
The  inability  of  the  railroads  to  pro- 
tect themselves  in  respect  to  in- 
creased wages  fixt  by  governmental 
action  could  not  be  more  forcibly 
presented  than  in  the  November, 
101?,,  report  of  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
trators under  the  Newlands  Act,  re- 
lating to  conductors'  and  trainmen's 
wages,  on  which  the  chamber's  pres- 
ident served  as  chairman. 


Seventh — That  the  extraordinary 
power  to  suspend  rates  without  a 
hearing  should  be  limited  to  a  period 
not  exceeding  sixty  days  after  being 
filed  with  the  Commission,  or  some 
such  reasonable  period.  If,  after 
such  hearing  as  could  readily  be  had 
within  this  period,  coupled  with  the 
information  and  data  already  pos- 
sest  by  the  Commission,  from  the 
current  and  special  reports  made  by 
the  railroads,  under  its  uniform  ac- 
counting regulations,  the  Commis- 
sion could  not  be  satisfied  that  the 
increase  proposed  ought  not  to  be 
made,  the  rate  should  rightfully  be- 
come effective,  and  the  present  confu- 
sion and  delay  would  end.  The  rail- 
roads, as  an  act  of  self-preservation, 
will  always  endeavor  to  make  their 
service  and  facilities  satisfactory, 
and  rates  reasonable,  because  only  in 
this  way  can  they  make  friends,  en- 
courage business  and  earn  profits. 

In  conclusion  I  say  that  consider- 
able emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  companies,  and 
their  owners,  are  deprived  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  for  the  protection 
of  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  just 
rights  as  against  the  orders  of  the 
Commission.  I  am  willing,  however, 
to  continue  relying  upon  public  reg- 
ulation and  public  opinion  to  protect 
the  railroads,  altho  I  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Eastern  railroads 
are  earning  a  return  of  less  than 
four  per  cent  on  their  property  in- 
vestment. If  this  is  not  approach- 
ing confiscation,  how  much  less  must 
we  earn  before  reaching  that  point? 
Surely  the  country  does  not  want  im- 
poverished railroads  unduly  restrict- 
ed in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
What  it  does  want  is  strong,  aggres- 
sive lines,  built  and  improved  with 
private  capital,  efficiently  managed, 
and  operated,  subject  to  equitable 
public  regulation. 

I  believe  in  regulation  by  Commis- 
sion, and  I  urge,  therefore,  that  we 
do  not.  encourage  destruction  of  such 
regulation,  but  rather  its  conserva- 
tion, by  adapting  it,  as  we  have  bank- 
ing regulation  and  other  laws,  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  country,  as  they 
change  from  time  to  time.  We  must 
look  beyond  the  present  obstacles  and 
view  the  whole  subject  from  the 
statesman's  standpoint.  Under  an 
enlightened  policy  of  public  regula- 
tion, but  not  repression,  the  railroads 
will  be  placed  and  kept  in  a  strong 
position  to  meet  increased  traffic  de- 
mands, as  well  as  to  live  healthfully 
in  times  of  depression.  If  we  now 
by  equitable  dealing  ensure  their 
strength,  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  the  recovery  of  financial  con- 
fid(!nce  and  business  enterprise  can 
be  removed. 
Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 
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THE    PAN-AMERICAN    OPPORTUNITY 


BY  HERBERT  W.   BOWEN 


OUR  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
our  determination  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances  and  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It 
was  established  neither  by  our  Con- 
stitution nor  by  act  of  Congress,  but 
by  the  common  consent  of  our  people. 
Our  object  in  deciding  to  avoid  en- 
tangling alliances  was  to  isolate  our- 
selves politically,  just  as  we  are  iso- 
lated geographically,  from  Europe  so 
as  not  to  become  embroiled  in  her 
quarrels  and  dissensions.  That  it  is 
not  an  inherently  selfish  policy  nor 
incapable  of  sufficient  extension  to 
permit  us  to  take  part  in  the  world's 
best  work  is  proved,  notably,  bj'  the 
compact  we  made  with  Great  Britain 
to  have  our  naval  forces  cooperate 
with  hers  in  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  by  aiding  with  our  military 
forces  the  other  Great  Powers  to  sup- 
press the  Boxer  rebellion,  by  sending 
distinguished  representatives  of  our 
Government  and  people  to  participate 
at  The  Hague  and  elsewhere  in  con- 
ferences convoked  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war  and  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  among  mankind,  and 
by  our  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  at  our  own  expense  for  the  use 
of  all  nations  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
very  restriction  we  have  placed  on 
ourselves  to  abstain  from  taking 
part  in  the  conflicts  of  the  European 
nations  has  made  us  more  able  and 
anxious  than  we  otherwise  should  be 
to  work  with  any  of  them,  or  all  of 
them,  or  alone  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  restriction  that  en- 
larges our  freedom  of  action  along 
peaceable  lines,  which  are  the  kind 
we  prefer  to  follow  and  to  have  our 
immense  foreign  population  support 
us  in  following,  and  which  we  know 
are  the  most  favored  at  heart  by  all 
peoples  everywhere. 

Some  persons  have  urged  that  we 
««hou]d  make  an  exception  of  the 
present  great  European  war  and  join 
with  the  Allies  that  are  attempting 
to  crush  German  militarism.  While 
we  are  opposed  to  German  militarism 
we  are  ?jy  no  means  certain  that,  if 
crushed,  it  will  not  be  succeeded  by 
Russian  or  some  other  militarism 
that  would  be  just  as  objectionable 
to  us  as  the  German  kind.  Militar- 
ism itself  we  undoubtedly  would  help 
to  abolish  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
if  we  saw  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  doinjf  so;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  present  war 
that  is  the  object  of  any  of  the  com- 
batants: moreover,  there  are  many 
other  questions  involved  in  the  con- 
flirt  besides  German  militarism — • 
surh,  for  instance,  as  what  disposi- 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has 
just  instituted  a  special  commission 
whose  members  represent  nine 
American  republics,  to  study  the 
war  and  formulate  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  American  neutral 
nations.  This  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  mutual  understanding  which 
is  developing  between  the  Latin- 
American  states  and  our  own  coun- 
try, arid  lends  especial  timeliness 
to  this  outline  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  Pan-American 
cooperation.  The  author  speaks 
with  authority  as  a  former  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  to  Ven- 
ezuela and  author  of  a  study  of 
"International  Law." — The  Editor. 
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tion  shall  be  made  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, Schleswig-Holstein,  Turkey, 
the  Balkans,  the  old  provinces  of  Po- 
land, and  what  indemnities  shall  be 
paid  to  the  victors  in  money  and  ter- 
ritory— and  every  one  of  them  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  good  reason  why  we 
should  congratulate  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing a  policy  that  constrains  us  to  re- 
main neutral  in  all  contests  that  do 
not  jeopardize  the  vital  interests  of 
our  hemisphere  as  defined  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

That  doctrine  is  the  counterpart 
and  complement  of  our  policy  to 
avoid  entanglements  with  Europe, 
and  means  that  we  want  Europe  to 
avoid  entanglements  with  us  and  our 
neighbors.  In  more  precise  terms  it 
is  a  warning  to  the  European  nations 
not  to  attempt  to  deprive  any  of  our 
sister  American  republics  of  any  of 
their  territory  or  to  force  them  to 
change  their  form  of  government, 
and  incidentally  not  to  cede  to  one 
another  their  American  possessions 
or  to  attempt  to  deprive  one  another 
of  them  by  force.  Our  object  in  up- 
holding the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  al- 
ways been  to  secure  for  ourselves 
and  all  others  on  American  territory 
peace  and  peace  of  mind,  and  it  has 
been  generally  well  understood  and 
respected,  especially  as  we  have  con- 
sistently refrained  from  interfering 
in  European  affairs,  and  have  not  at- 
tempted to  prevent  any  European  na- 
tion from  obtaining  due  satisfaction 
for  any  wrong  or  injury  done  to  it  or 
to  its  nationals  by  any  American 
Power. 

Heretofore  we  have  not  been 
greatly  concerned  about  our  capabil- 
ity to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
case  any  of  the  European  Powers 
should  attempt  to  violate  it;  but  now 
that  we  see  what  modern  militarism 
has  ventured  to  do  and  is  likely  to 
repeat  until  permanent  peace  in  the 


world  is  assured,  we  realize  that  we 
are  not  even  sufficiently  prepared  to 
defend  successfully  our  own  terri- 
tories and  colonies  from  attack. 
There  are  naturally,  therefore, 
among  us  some  timid  folk  who  advo- 
cate abandoning  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine altogether,  but  they  do  not 
voice  the  sentiments  of  our  people, 
who  are  just  as  determined  to  uphold 
it  as  Great  Britain  is  to  restore  to 
Belgium  her  integrity  and  independ- 
ence. We  have  the  resources,  the 
strength,  and  the  power  to  uphold  it, 
and  undoubtedly  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  also. 

But  the  burden  should  not  rest  on 
us  alone.  Each  of  our  sister  Ameri- 
can republics  should  plan  to  take  her 
part  in  trying  to  protect  herself,  just 
as  Belgium  is  doing.  They  should 
arm  and  equip  themselves  for  de- 
fense, and,  moreover,  should  pledge 
themselves  to  'support  one  another 
and  us  if  ever  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Furthermore,  as  the  unsettled 
condition  of  some  of  our  republics 
tends  to  provoke  strife  between  them 
and  the  'European  nations  that  have 
substantial  interests  in  them,  and  to 
cause  uneasiness  thruout  the  Amer- 
icas, a  congress  of  representatives  of 
the  American  republics  should  be 
convoked,  and  it  should  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  make 
changes  of  government  by  revolution 
impossible,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  dis- 
putes among  ourselves  and  with  for- 
eign nations  that  can  not  be  adjusted 
by  diplomacy,  save  only  such  as  di- 
rectly impugn  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Thus  supported 
and  strengthened,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine would  suggest  to  our  sister 
American  republics  not  our  hegem- 
ony over  them  but  our  solidarity  with 
them- — and  that  is  what  we  desire, 
and  what  will  promote  among  us  re- 
ciprocal feelings  of  trust,  confidence 
and  amity,  and  will  tend  to  prevent 
any  foreign  nation  from  undertaking 
a  war  of  aggression  against  any  of 
us. 

We  should  then  be  able  to  make 
with  our  sister  American  republic* 
one  general  treaty  covering  all  the 
provisions  and  stipulations  that  we 
have  put,  and  are  constantly  putting, 
into  our  separate  treaties  with  one 
another.  The  binding  force  of  such  a 
treaty  as  that  would  add  greatly  to 
the  stability  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  weaker  republics,  and  the 
treaty  itself,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, would  be  a  code  governing  our 
relations  with  one  another.  We 
should  thus  have  formed  an  Ameri- 
can League  of  Peace  based  on  equal- 
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ity  and  justice,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  would  not  only  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  but  would  sooner  or 
later  suggest  to  them  the  desirabil- 
ity of  having  it  developed  into  a 
World  League  of  Peace,  all  nations 
agreeing  not  to  enter  into  entangling 


alliances,  not  to  seize  the  territory  or 
impair  the  sovereignty  of  one  an- 
other, to  establish  a  code  defining 
their  rights  and  duties,  and  to  pro- 
tect it  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
its  executive  council. 

That  we  have  a  foreign  policy  ca- 
pable of  being  thus  developed  should 


he  a  source  of  constant  gratification 
to  us.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
the  nations  have  ever  known.  It  puts 
a  boundary  on  quarrels  and  dissen- 
sions. It  restrains  the  mighty  and 
protects  the  weak.  It  voices  the  cry 
of  the  ages  for  permanent  peace. 
[Voodatock,    Connecticut 


THE  LITERARY  WAR  MAP 

FROSK   AND    POETRY    RECALLED    BY    THE    FKJHTING    ON    EASTERN    HATTLEFIELDS 

BY   EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON 


IN  The  Independent  of  November 
16th  I  mentioned  some  of  the 
stories  and  verse  which  come  into 
one's  mind  as  he  reads  of  the  fight- 
ing on  the  historic  battlegrounds  of 
France  and  Belgium.  But  the  other 
lands  which  have  come  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  War  have,  some 
of  them,  a  literary  history  that  is 
still  longer  and  richer  than  these. 
The  outlandish  names  that  appear  in 
the  dispatches  from  the  Russian 
frontier  are  not  so  unfamiliar  to  us 
readers  of  romance  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  to  our  serious  minded  friends. 
They  may  know  more  dates  and 
statistics  than  we,  but  we  know  the 
country,  for  we  have  lived  there  for 
centuries  and  past  thru  some  lively 
times,  thanks  to  Jokai  Mor,  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  and  other  magicians  of 
the  pen. 

Would  you  know  what  kind  of 
country  is  this  East  Prussia,  this 
maze  of  marsh  and  fen,  vvhere  half 
a  million  Germans  and  Russians  have 
been  for  four  months  fighting?  Then 
read  what  Sudermann  says,  for  he 
was  born  there  and  yet  could  see  it: 

Thick  and  heavy  as  if  you  could  grasp 
them  with  your  hands,  the  clouds  spread 
over  this  fiat  land.  Here  and  there  the 
trunk  of  a  willow  stretched  its  rugged 
roots  to  the  air,  heavily  laden  with 
moisture.  The  tree  was  soaked  with 
damp,  and  glistened  with  drops  that 
had  hung  in  rows  on  the  bare  boughs. 
The  wheels  sank  deep  into  the  boggy 
road  that  ran  between  withered  reeds 
and  sedge. 

From  such  a  setting  how  could  one 
expect  cheerful  tales?  A  sadder  novel 
was  never  written  than  Dame  Care, 
yet  East  Prussia  must  be  a  far  sad- 
der place  now  than  when  Sudermann 
wrote  of  it.  "It's  a  long  journey  from 
the  Marne  to  the  Vistula  with  your 
wounds  a-smarting,"  so  says  the  old 
soldier  in  Sudermann's  Katzensteg, 
for  which  the  English  translator 
gives  us  a  choice  of  titles,  Regina  or 
the  Sins  of  the  Fathers,  as  tho  he 
could  not  tell  which  were  the  worse. 
I  never  could  either.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  days  when  the  world  after  having 
been  long  the  plaything  of  the  Cor- 
sican  began  to  come  to  life  again  and 


the  "Cat's  bridge"  is  the  secret  way 
betrayed  to  the  French  that  they 
might  surprize  the  Prussians. 

We  can  make  the  acquaintance 
with  Danzig,  Warsaw,  Kovno  and 
Konigsberg  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
company  with  Barlasch  of  the 
Guards  thru  the  courtesy  of  H.  Seton 
Merriman.  For  the  less  known  re- 
gion between  Czernowitz  and  Lem- 
berg  thru  which  the  Russians  pur- 
sued the  Austrians  we  have  Karl 
Emil  Franzos's  For  the  Right,  deal- 
ing with  the  Carpathians  in  1835. 

This  picture  of  Warsaw  when  the 
French  came  back  from  Moscow  that 
way  is  drawn  by  Walter  Thornbury : 

All  day  the  frozen  bleeding  men 

Came  pouring  thru  the  place; 
Drums  broken,  colors  torn  to  shreds. 

Foul  wounds  on  every  face. 
Half  stripped  or  wrapped  in  furs  and 
gowns. 

The  broken  ranks  went  on; 
They  ran  if  any  one  called  out 

"the  Cossacks  of  the  Don!" 

From  Edwin  Arnold  we  have  some 
stirring  lines  quite  apropos: 

But  other  blood  than  Polish  blood  hath 

dyed 
Green   Vistula   to   red,   and   there  hath 

come 
In  these  last  days  a  dreader  Nemesis,— 
One  who  hath  spoiled  the  spoiler  and 

for  blood 
Asked  blood — for  shattered  throne  hath 

shattered  thrones. 
So  that  the  nations  have  forgot  their 

fears, 
And    cry    exulting,    "Yea,    there    is    a 

God!" 

To  older  readers  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saiv  was  as  well  known  as  The  Scot- 
tish Chiefs,  but  one  would  seek  in 
vain  for  much  local  color  in  it,  for 
Miss  Jane  Porter  soon  takes  her  hero 
away  from  where  Kosciusko  fell  to 
the  more  familiar  if  less  romantic 
environment  of  England. 

For  the  real  spirit  of  ancient  Po- 
land we  must  turn  to  the  glowing 
pages  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  who 
has  "written  in  the  course  of  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  with  no  little  toil" 
a  series  of  books  "for  the  strength- 
ening of  hearts"  against  that  day 
which  now  seems  coming.  The  aged 
author,  tho  now  driven  from  his  Ga- 
lician  home,  must  be  rejoicing  at  the 


prospect    of    the    restoration    of    his 
country. 

In  these  romances  Sienkiewicz  has 
given  us  not  merely  guides  to  his 
country  but  guides  to  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  Why  Poland  fell  and 
why  she  is  bound  to  rise  again  are 
both  to  be  learned  from  his  pages. 
More  than  any  other  author  of  his- 
torical novels,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
writes  as  a  contemporary.  There  are 
no  anachronisms  in  his  mood.  The 
modern  man  cannot  really  enjoy 
fighting.  He  is  a  bit  squeamish,  even 
the  worst  of  him,  about  inflicting 
wounds  on  his  enemies.  He  is  a  bit 
doubtful,  for  all  his  protestations, 
about  the  right  being  altogether  on 
his  side.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
they  were  bothered  by  no  such  qualms 
of  conscience.  They  knew  the  Lord 
was  on  their  side.  Witness  this  Po- 
lish sermon  as  reported  by  Sienkie- 
wicz: 

See,  now,  the  regiments  are  starting. 
Their  spears  are  lowered  to  a  line  with 
the  middle  of  the  horse-ears;  they  have 
bent  forward  in  the  saddle,  there  is  a 
cry  of  fear  among  the  pagans,  and  de- 
light up  in  heaven.  The  Most  Holy 
Mother  runs  to  the  window  crying  with 
all  her  might:  "Oh  come,  dear  Son,  and 
see  how  the  Poles  are  attacking!"  The 
Lord  Jesus  with  his  holy  cross  blesses 
them.  "By  God's  wounds!"  he  cries, 
"there  they  are,  my  nobles,  my  war- 
riors. Their  pay  is  ready  for  them 
here!"  And  the  archangel,  holy  Michael, 
strikes  his  palms  on  his  thighs  and 
shouts:  "Into  them,  the  dog-brothers' 
Strike!"  That  is  how  they  rejoice  up  in 
heaven.  And  those  down  here  cut  and 
cut.  Men,  standards,  horses  roll  over 
and  over.  They  rush  across  the  bellie.< 
of  Janissaries,  over  captured  cannon, 
and  trampled  crescents;  they  advance 
to  glory,  to  reward,  to  an  accomplished 
mission,  to  salvation,  to  immortality. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  hypercrit- 
ical to  say  that  the  theological  con- 
ceptions of  the  Polish  patriot  seem 
tinged  with  anthropomorphism. 

In  The  Deluge  Sienkiewicz  has 
taken  us  all  over  the  country  covered 
by  the  war  in  the  east  from  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  Baltic.  Across  the 
Niemen  River  where  the  Prussians 
tried  to  go  but  couldn't,  lived  the 
pretty  Patsuneli  girls.  Kmita.  ban- 
neret of  Orsha,   most  shivking  and 
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captivating  of  the  heroes  of  romance, 
burnt  and  pillaged  his  way  thru  East 
Prussia  (Prostki)  with  his  Tartar 
band  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
have  the  Russians  recently.  It  was  not 
far  from  where  General  von  Hinden- 
burg  gained  his  great  victory  in  Au- 
gust last  that  Kmita  met  and  con- 
quered his  mortal  enemy,  Prince  Bo- 
guslav.  When  we  read  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  taken  Chenstohova  (Czen- 
stochowa)  and  violated  its  cloister 
we  recalled  that  thrilling  description 
of  the  defense  of  the  cloister  against 
the  Swedes  that  opens  the  second  vol- 
ume of  The  Deluge  when  Kmita  crept 
out  into  the  darkness  and  blew  up  the 
big  siege  gun.  And  then  follows  the 
siege  of  Cracow  when  Zagloba,  the 
Polish  Falstaff,  was  attacked  by  the 
monkeys  as  he  captured  the  Cracow 
gate.  Those  were  the  days  when 
Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elec- 
tor, gained  the  ir  dependence  of  Prus- 
sia by  disregard  of  his  oath,  a  mere 
"scrap  of  paper."  We  learned  to 
know — and  to  hate — the  founders  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom  in  Sienkie- 
wicz's  Knights  of  the  Cross. 

This  war  spreads  so.  While  I  have 
been  jotting  dovni  these  few  refer- 
ences to  the  fiction  and  poetry  of  the 
two  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  Otto- 
man empire  has  been  drawn  into  the 
conflict,  Africa  is  ablaze  and  the  sun- 
ny islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been 
darkened  by  the  war-cloud.  The  guns 
of  the  "Goeben"  bombarding  the 
shores  of  the  Golden  Chersonese 
awoke  the  echoes  of  twenty-five  cen- 
turies of  legend  and  romance  from 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  to  The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade.  The  Crimean 
War  failed  to  accomplish  its  object, 
whatever  that  was,  but  it  did  produce 
some  good  literature,  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  mention  Tolstoy's  Sevas- 
topol, the  mo.st  powerful  peace  tract 
I  know  of.  Tommy  Atkins  of  that 
time  had  the  same  taste  he  has  now. 
He  sang  of  "the  sweetest  girl  I 
know,"  tho  to  another  tune  than 
"Tipperary."  The  story  belongs  to 
Bayard  Taylor  since  "his  it  is  who 
says  it  best": 

"Give  us  a  sonj?!"  the  soldiers  cried. 
The    outer    trenchfts    gTJardinj^ 

When    the    heated    gxins    of    the    camp 
allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

They  sanfir  of  love  and   not  of  fame, 
For^i'ot  was   Entfland's  (n^ory. 

Each    heart   recalled   a   flifferent   name. 
But  all  «anjf  "Annie  J>aurie." 

"An  F^nglish  ship  sunk  off  Odes- 
sa," such  is  the  news.  Bat  Edwin 
Arnold  wrot<;  her  epitaph  years  ago: 

Beneath  Ode««a'B  foreland 

WaHhed   by  the   RuHHJan   wave 

ShatUired    and    hiaok    an    Rn^liKh    ship 
Rot'-f   in    her  v.andy  frjHvti. 

Simultaneously  with  the  declara- 
tjr/n  of  war  ajfainst  Turkf;y  the  Brit- 
ish  Government  announced   the   an- 


nexation of  Cyprus.  This  was  not 
startling,  since  the  island  of  Aphro- 
dite was  virtually  ceded  to  England 
in  1878  by  Turkey  as  the  price  of 
her  protection  against  a  Russian  in- 
vasion. But  it  recalls  the  curious 
fact  that  Cyprus,  the  first  loss  of  the 
Turks  in  the  present  war,  was  the 
last  conquest  of  the  Turks  in  Europe. 
In  that  conquest  the  Lord  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Turk,  if  we  may  take 
as  gospel  James  Montgomery's  son- 
net on  the  siege  of  Famagusta,  1571 : 

Thus   said  the  Lord:   "In  whom   shall 

Cyprus  trust 
With    all   her  crimes,   her   luxury   and 

pride? 

Less    by    thy    foes    cast    down    than 

crushed  by  me! 
Thou,    Famagusta,    fall    and    rise    no 

more." 

But  we  must  not  linger  longer  in 
Venus  Isle,  for  Mars  calls  us  back  to 
"the  Pontic  sea  whose  icy  current  and 
compulsive  force  ne'er  feels  retiring 
ebb  but  keeps  due  on."  Othello's  im- 
agery has  been  somewhat  spoiled  by 
the  modern  thalassographer  who  ex- 
plains the  phenomenon  by  an  under- 
current of  heavier  because  saltier 
water  flowing  northward  from  the 
Mediterranean.  But  we  cannot  stop 
to  talk  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bos- 
porus, otherwise  we  should  have  as 
hard  a  time  getting  thru  as  Jason 
did  when  he  went  after  the  Golden 
Fleece.  We  must  follow  in  his  train 
for  the  "war  extra"  which  dictates 
our  course  takes  us  directly  to  the 
home  of  Medea,  the  Transcaucasus. 
This  region  is  now  as  it  was  then 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  tho 
it  contains  no  such  palaces  as  Wil- 
liam Morris  describes.  Then  its 
wealth  was  metal  if  we  are  right  in 
assuming  that  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
a  primitive  form  of  placer  working, 
the  cyanide  process  being  yet  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods.  Now  the  seekers 
after  wealth  go  deeper  and  find  more. 
They  have  tapped  the  subterranean 
reservoirs  that  supplied  the  pitch  for 
Noah's  ark  and  the  oil  which  fed  the 
flame  in  the  Temple  of  Everlasting 
Fire.  This  was  lighted  immediately 
after  the  flood,  says  the  legend,  and 
was  to  burn  until  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. But  the  Zoroastrians  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  coming 
of  the  petroleum  trust.  Nowadays 
the  Temple  of  the  Fire  Worshipers 
is  the  property  of  the  Baku  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  does  not  believe  in  wast- 
ing fuel.  But  the  engineer  in  charge 
will  turn  on  the  pale  blue  flame  for 
the  benefit  of  the  touri.st  just  as  the 
Swiss  turn  on  their  waterfalls  when 
the  yodeler  signals  that  the  diligence 
is  coming. 

The  Caucasian  petroleum  fH^id  was 
visited  in  1474  by  a  Venetian  trav- 
fU-r,  Josofa  Barbaro,  and  1  f|iif)t,(;  his 
description  as  given  in  Hakluyt,  with 


a  special   injunction   to  the  printer 
not  to  simplify  the  spelling: 

Vpon  this  syde  of  the  (Caspian)  sea 
there  is  an  other  citie  called  Bachu, 
whereof  the  sea  of  Bachu  taketh  name, 
neere  vnto  which  citie  there  is  a  moun- 
taigne  that  casteth  foorthe  blacke  oyle, 
stynkeng  horryblye,  which  they,  never- 
theless, vse  for  furnissheng  of  their 
lights,  and  for  the  annoynteng  of  their 
camells  twies  a  yere.  For  if  they  were 
not  anoynted  they  wolde  become  skab- 
bie. 

Marco  Polo  notes  with  apparent 
regret,  perhaps  because  he  had  tried 
it,  that  the  oil  of  Baku  was  not  good 
to  use  with  food  as  a  substitute  for 
olive  oil.  But  neither  of  the  Vene- 
tian travelers,  or  even  the  more 
imaginative  Mandeville,  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  put  by  us  moderns 
to  a  new  and  worse  use  than  the  fill- 
ing of  lamps  and  the  curing  of  cam- 
els, that  this  oil  would  supply  the 
motive  power  to  submarines  and 
aeroplanes  for  attacking  an  enemy 
from  below  or  above.  Yet  this  it  is 
which  has  made  the  Transcaucasia  a 
greater  prize  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Argonauts.  The  Turkish  troops  are 
pushing  northward  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  the  pipe  line  that  runs  the 
oil  fronfi  the  wells  of  Baku  to  the 
port  of  Batum,  the  ancient  Colchis. 

But  against  a  further  invasion  of 
Russia  there  stands  the  icy  rampart 
which  has  always  barred  the  way  to 
armies  that  have  tried  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
the  Caucasus,  "of  all  mountains  both 
the  greatest  in  extent  and  the  lofti- 
est in  hight,"  says  Herodotus,  whose 
chief  fault  as  a  geographer  was  his 
nearsightedness.  To  these  peaks  was 
Prometheus  bound,  and  in  its  cav- 
erns Habib,  the  Knight  of  Arabia, 
studied  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
and  six  hieroglyphics  of  Solomon 
and  learned  the  magic  word  of 
power  that  quelled  the  tempest  and 
subdued  the  evil  genii.  We  take  it  as 
a  personal  insult  if  it  is  insinuated 
that  we  have  a  single  ancestor  who 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  the  natives 
of  this  region,  yet  we  are  not  fond 
of  revisiting  the  homestead  of  our 
proud  race. 

From  the  Caucasus  the  war  is 
sweeping  southward  into  a  region 
that  takes  us  further  back  than  any 
other  place;  in  fact,  to  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  antiquity,  since  it  is  the 
Garden  of  Eden  which  the  Cossacks 
are  invading.  At  least  such  is  the 
firm  belief  of  those  who  live  there, 
and  if  they  don't  know  who  does? 
One  would  think  that  enough  blood 
had  been  shed  here  since  the  Fall  of 
Man  to  wash  out  the  original  sin,  but 
today's  paper  tells  mo  that  the  Turks 
are  here  slaughtering  the  Armenians 
and  the  Russians  slaughtering  the 
Turks  along  tho  Araxos  River,  which 
flows   near  Er/erum   and   forms  the 
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Russian  boundary.  "Wo  is  me  that  I 
sojourn  in  Meaech"  seems  likely  to 
prove  at)  eternally  true  as  any  other 
of  the  Psalmist's  sayinga. 

The  stream  of  the  Russian  inva- 
sion was  split  by  Mount  Ararat,  and 
one  branch  turned  eastward  into 
Persia  ami  the  other  westward  into 
Turkey.  What  other  armies  have 
marched  by  the  mountain's  foot  let 
us  hear  from  James  Bryce,  who  in 
his  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat  has 
ifiven  us  the  best  account  of  this 
region  as  it  was  shortly  before  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877: 

The  evenin^c  was  serenely  clear.  Ar- 
arat to  the  south,  and  the  dark  mys- 
terious mountains  towards  Kars  in  the 
far  west,  riveted  our  eyes,  and  there 
was  somethinff  inexpressibly  solemn  in 
the  great  desolate  plain  that  lay  around 
us  under  the  dying  light — a  plain  in 
which  Armenian  tradition  places  the 
site  of  the  Carden  of  Eden.  The  curse 
of  the  flaming  sword  might  well  be 
thought  to  have  clung  to  it,  for  few 
spots  on  earth  have  seen  more  ruin  and 
slaughter  than  this  Araxes  valley.  It 
has  been  the  highway  through  which 
the  Eastern  conquerors  and  marauders, 
from  the  days  of  the  Sassanid  kings 
Shapur  and  Chosroes  Nushirvan,  down 
through  those  of  the  Saracen  and  Turk- 
ish and  Mongol  and  Persian  invaders, 
have  poured  their  hosts  upon  the  fer- 
tile shores  of  the  Euxine.  Here  the 
Romans  strove  with  the  Parthians; 
here  Alp  Arslan  overthrew  the  Arme- 
nian kingdom  of  the  middle  ages;  here, 
down  to  our  own  days,  Turks  and  Per- 
sians and  Russians  have  carried  on  a 
scarcely  interrupted  strife.  From  Kars 
to  Djulfa  there  is  hardly  a  spot  of 
ground  that  has  not  been  soaked  with 
blood,  hardly  a  village  that  has  not 
many  times  been  laid  in  ruins.  Yet 
when  the  storm  is  past,  the  patient 
peasant  returns;  he  draws  water  again 
from  the  ancient  canals  whose  network 
covers  the  plain,  and  remembers  these 
scourges  of  mankind  only  in  vague 
traditions,  where  the  names  of  Nimrod 
and  Semiramis  are  mingled  with  those 
of  Tamerlane  and  Nadir  Shah. 

When  Mr.  Bryce  came  down 
from  Ararat  and  said  he  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  peak, 
the  Armenian  archbishop 
calmly  replied  that  it  was 
impossible,  nobody  had  ever 
done  it.  Mr.  Bryce  does  not 
tell  us  whether  the  strange 
timber  he  picked  up  on  the 
mountain  was  gopher  wood  or 
not.  The  medieval  travelers 
were  not  so  reticent;  they  all 
saw  the  remains  of  the 
Noah's  ark  on  Ararat,  or  if 
not,  they  heard  of  somebody 
who  had.  As  Browning  puts 
it  in  Bishop  Blougram's  Apol- 
ogy: 


Trebezond  or  Trapezus,  which  the 
Russian  warships  bombarded  the 
other  day  without  doing  any  harm 
except  the  demolition  of  the  Russian 
consulate,  has  had  an  eventful  his- 
tory, for  it  was  once  an  "empire." 
But  we  know  it  chietty  as  being  the 
place  that  ten  thousand  Greeks,  or 
what  was  left  of  them,  were  particu- 
larly glad  to  reach  when  Xenophon 
led  them  from  the  Tigris  to  the  sea. 

About  the  other  frontier  on  which 
the  Turks  are  fighting,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  most  remarkable  events 
occurring  in  this  region  is  contained 
in  a  book  by  an  anonymous  author, 
published  so  many  years  ago  that 
it  is  forgotten  by  most  newspaper 
readers.  The  name  of  it  is  Exodus 
and  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  campaign,  for  it  tells  of  the 
march  of  an  army  of  603,500  men 
thru  the  same  region  which  the 
Turks  are  now  trying  to  traverse  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  Ottoman  army  will  be 
able  to  cross  the  desert  of  Sinai  in 
less  than  forty  years,  and  if  they  do, 
whether  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  made 
dry  by  a  strong  east  wind  blowing 
all  night. 

If  now  in  our  effort  to  follow  the 
war  we  plunge  into  the  Pacific,  we 
are  in  a  sea  of  romance,  where  poets, 
novelists  and  artists  have  labored  for 
three  centuries  to  depict 

The  happy  shores  without  a  law. 
Where   all   partake   the   earth    without 

dispute 
And  bread  itself  is  gathered  as  a  fruit: 
Where    none    contest    the    fields,    the 

woods,  the  streams; 
The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs 

no  dreams.  — Byron. 

Here,  as  in  Belgium  and  France, 
we  find  Stevenson  our  best  guide  and 
companion  of  the  voyage.  Like  any 


Such    a    traveler    told    his    last 

news. 
He  saw  the  Ark  stop  at  Ararat; 
But    did    not   climb    there    since 

'twas  growing  late. 
And    robber    bands    infest    the 

mountain's  foot. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  BETHLEHEM 

BY   CLINTON   SCOLLARD 

Within  the  Church  of  Bethlehem 

Is  set  a  little  silver  star; 
Here  Christ  was  born — the  legend  saith- 
Here  Christ  was  bom!  The  gates  of  Death 
Were  shattered  like  a  brittle  bar 
Upon  that  mom — that  morn  afar. 

I  mind  me  of  the  silver  star 

Within  the  Church  of  Bethlehem; 

Across  the  years,  the  bitter  years, 

Of  wo  and  sacrifice  and  tears, 

We  seem  to  touch  His  garment's  hem. 
More  dear  than  kingly  diadem! 


Oh,  sacred  Church  of  Bethlehem! 

Oh,  more  than  sacred  silver  star! 
We  turn  to  you,  we  kneel  to  you, 
We  send  our  rapt  appeal  to  you. 

Across  the  leagues  that  stretch  afar; 

Most  precious  spot  on  earth  you  are! 


other  suburbanite,  he  had  to  send 
directions  to  his  friends  how  they 
could  get  to  Vailima;  "after  leaving 
San  Francisco  take  the  second  turn 
to  the  left."  He  certainly  must  rest 
easier  in  his  tomb  on  Mount  Vaea 
now  that  the  Germans  he  hated  are 
expelled  from  Samoa  and  the  British 
Hag  waves  over  Apia.  The  island  of 
Upolu  was  surrendered  by  the  Ger- 
man governor  without  resistance 
when  the  New  Zealand  expedition 
appeared  in  the  harbor. 

Stevenson  visited  many  of  the 
other  islands  that  have  figured  in 
the  present  war,  even  calling,  in 
such  semblance  of  full  dress  as  the 
"Janet"  afforded,  on  the  German 
commissioner  of  Jaluit,  where  now  a 
Japane.se  official  reigns  instead. 

If  on  leaving  San  Francisco  we 
take  the  first  turn  to  the  left  instead 
of  the  second,  we  come  to  Tahiti, 
where  Jack  London's  "Nature  Man" 
comes  on  board  to  preach  socialism 
and  the  simple  life.  A  carriage  at  the 
dock  of  Papeete  insists  on  taking  us 
to  Pierre  Loti's  pool  or  to  the  Venus 
Point  of  Captain  Cook.  The  scenery 
and  the  savage  life  of  Tahiti  have 
inspired  some  of  the  finest  pages  of 
Melville's  Omoo,  Stoddard's  South 
Sea  Idyls,  and  La  Farge's  Reminis- 
cences. The  French  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  a  great  boom  for 
Tahiti  now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
done,  for  it  lies  on  the  direct  route 
to  Australia,  and  they  seem  likely  to 
realize  their  hopes,  for  the  war  has 
not  affected  the  island  except  when 
the  German  cruisers  paid  an  early 
morning  call  at  Papeete  and  shelled 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  and  the  Chinese 
curio  shops  along  the  shore. 

Of  New  Guinea,  which  has  been 
divided  between  the  Dutch,  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Australians,  we  have 
some  glimpses  in  the  recent 
stories  of  Beatrice  Grimshaw. 
Whether  they  are  true  to  life 
I  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate 
they  are  sufficiently  horrify- 
ing to  satisfy  the  imagination. 
Shantung  Peninsula,  which 
has  been  lost  to  the  Germans 
thru  the  capture  of  Kiao-chau 
by  the  Japanese  and  British, 
is  classic  ground,  since  here 
was  born  and  buried  Kung 
the  Master,  called  by  us  Con- 
fucius, who  for  twenty-four 
centuries  has  molded  the 
minds  of  his  race.  But  it 
would  be  an  impertinence  for 
me  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
legendary  and  historical  liter- 
ature of  Shantung,  since  ev- 
ery reader  is  as  familiar  with 
it  as  I  am  myself.  And  with 
the  loss  of  this  storehouse  of 
tradition  peace  comes  again  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 
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SALVETTE   AND   BERNADOU 

THH  STORY  OF  A  WAR-TIME  CHRISTMAS 

BY  AIPHONSE  DAUDET 

At  any  Christmas  this  little  story  of  Daudet's — Daudet,  whose  delicate  Provencal  imagination 
played  so  charminyly  over  the  life  of  his  countrymen — would  repay  the  reader  with  the  note  of 
simplicity  and  sincerity  it  contributes  to  our  Christmas  thinkimj  —  often  enough  sophisticated 
and  artificial.  Hut  in  this  year,  when  Frenchmen  are  again  Lying  wounded  in  German  hospitals,  and 
when  there  are  thousands  of  blesses  who  will  never  return  to  the  Noel  feasting,  its  appeal  is  multi- 
plied many  times.  The  translation  was  made  for  The  Independent  by  Geddes  Smith. — The  Editor. 


1 

T  is  the  eve  of  Noel  in  a  big 
Bavarian  town.  Thru  streets 
white  with  snow,  thru  the 
bewildering  fog  and  the  noise 
of  the  wagons  and  bells,  the 
crowd  pushes  its  way  joyously 
to  the  open-air  cookshops,  the 
booths  and  shop  windows. 
Brushing  with  a  light  rustle 
the  beribboned  and  betlo\\ered  store  -  fronts, 
branches  of  green  holly  and  fir  trees  laden  with 
trinkets,  carried  in  the  arms  of  passersby,  tower 
above  one's  head  like  the  foliage  of  the  Thuringian 
forests — a  memory  of  nature  in  winter's  artificial- 
ity. Night  falls.  Down  there  behind  the  gardens  of 
the  Mansion  there  is  still  a  gleam  from  the  setting 
sun,  red  thru  the  fog,  and  thruout  the  town  there 
is  such  gaiety,  such  universal  preparation  for  the 
fete,  that  every  light  shining  at  the  windows 
seems  to  hang  from  a  Christmas  tree. 

For  this  is  no  ordinary  Christmas.  We  are  in  the 
year  of  grace  1870,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  is  only 
an  additional  pretext  for  drinking  to  the  illustrious 
von  der  Thann  and  for  celebrating  the  triumph  of 
the  Bavarian  warriors.  Noel!  Noel!  Even  the  Jews 
of  the  back  streets  are  jovial.  Here  comes  old 
Augustus  Cahn,  turning  the  corner  of  the  Blue 
Grapes  on  the  run.  Never  have  his  ferret  eyes  glis- 
tened as  they  do  tonight.  Never  has  his  little 
bristly  head  wagged  so  cheerfully.  Over  his  sleeve, 
worn  by  the  cords  of  his  satchel,  hangs  a  decent 
little  basket,  full  to  the  brim,  covered  with  a  brown 
napkin,  from  under  which  the  neck  of  a  bottle  and 
a  sprig  of  holly  peep  out. 

What  the  devil  does  the  old  usurer  mean  to  do 
with  all  that?  Does  he  too  wish  to  keep  Noel?  Can 
he  have  gathered  his  friends  and  his  family 
together  to  drink  to  the  German  Fatherland? 
.  .  .  But  no!  Every  one  knows  well  that  old  Cahn 
has  no  native  country.  His  Fatherland — his  strong- 
box is  that.  He  has  no  family  any  longer;  no 
friends;  nothing  but  creditors.  His  sons — say 
rather  his  partners — set  out  three  months  ago  with 
the  army.  They  traffic  down  there  in  the  rear  of  the 
Landwehr's  wagons,  selling  brandy,  buying  time- 
pieces, and,  in  the  evening,  when  the  battle  is  over, 
going  out  to  en^pty  the  pockets  of  the  dead,  to  rip 
open  the  knapsacks  that  have  fallen  in  the  ditch 
by  the  roadside.  Too  old  to  follow  his  children, 
Cahn  remained  in  Bavaria,  and  he  does  a  magnifi- 
cent business  there  with  the  French  prisoners. 
Always  prowling  around  the  barracks,  it  is  he  who 
buys  up  the  watches,  the  epaulets,  the  medals,  the 
money  orders.  One  sees  him  slipping  into  the  hos- 
pitals, into  the  ambulances.  He  goes  up  to  the  beds 


of  the  wounded  men  and  asks  them  in  an  under- 
tone, in  his  hideous  jargon:  "Haf  you  anyding  to 
zell?" 

So!  If  you  see  him  at  this  very  moment  trotting 
along  so  quickly  with  his  basket  on  his  arm,  it  is 
because  the  military  hospital  closes  at  five  o'clock, 
and  he  has  two  P'renchmen  waiting  up  there  in 
that  great  black  building  with  barred  and  narrow 
windows,  where  the  only  illuminations  Noel  can 
claim  are  the  pale  lights  which  guard  the  pillows  of 
the  dying    .     .     . 

II 

These  two  Frenchmen  are  named  Salvette  and 
Bernadou.  They  are  two  chasseurs  a  pied,  Proven- 
cals from  the  same  village,  enrolled  in  the  same 
battalion,  and  wounded  by  the  same  shell.  But 
Salvette  is  the  hardier,  and  already  he  begins  to 
get  up,  to  take  a  few  steps  from  his  bed  toward 
the  window,  Bernadou — he  hasn't  the  will  to  get 
well.  Behind  the  pale  curtains  of  his  hospital  bed 
he  seems  thinner,  more  languid,  from  day  to  day ; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  his  own  country,  and  his 
return,  it  is  with  that  sad  smile  of  the  sick,  in 
which  there  is  much  more  resignation  than  hope. 
Yet  today  he  is  a  little  more  animated,  thinking  of 
that  beautiful  Noel  festival  which,  in  our  Provence 
country,  is  like  a  great  blaze  of  joy  kindled  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  remembering  the  home-coming 
from  mass  at  midnight,  the  church,  bedecked  and 
illuminated,  the  streets  of  the  village — quite  dark, 
full  of  people.  Then  the  long  night  around  the 
table,  the  traditional  three  flambeaux,  the  aioli  (a 
Provengal  dish),  the  snails,  the  pretty  ceremony  of 
the  cacho  fio  (Yule  log),  which  the  grandfather 
parades  around  the  house  and  sprinkles  with  sweet 
wine. 

"Ah!  poor  Salvette,  what  a  sad  Noel  we  are 
going  to  keep  this  year.  ,  .  .  If  we  only  had 
enough  to  pay  for  a  bit  of  white  bread  and  a  little 
bottle  of  pale  wine!  ...  I  should  have  liked 
that,  before  they  sound  taps  for  me — to  sprinkle 
the  cxcho  fio  with  you  once  more.    .    .    ." 

And  as  he  spoke  of  white  bread  and  pale  wine, 
the  sick  man's  eyes  shone.  But  what's  the  use? 
They  have  nothing,  these  poor  fellows — no  money, 
no  watch.  Salvette  still  keeps  carefully  in  the  lining 
of  his  jacket  a  money  order  for  forty  francs.  But 
that  is  for  the  day  when  they  are  free,  for  the  first 
stop  they  make  at  an  inn  on  French  soil.  That 
money  is  sacred.  Impossible  to  touch  that  .  .  . 
And  yet,  poor  Bernadou  is  so  sick !  Who  knows  if  he 
will  ever  be  able  to  set  out  for  home?  And  what  a 
fine  Noel  they  could  still  keep  together — isn't  it 
better  to  take  advantage  of  it? 
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Then,  without  saying  anything  to  his  country- 
man, Salvette  had  unfastened  his  coat  to  take  out 
the  money  order,  and  when  old  Cahn  came — as  he 
did  every  morning  to  make  his  round  of  the  wards 
— after  a  long  debate  and  discussion  in  a  low  voice, 
he  slipt  into  the  Jew's  hand  the  square  of  paper, 
stiff  and  yellowed,  smelling  of  powder  and  stained 
with  blood.  From  that  moment  Salvette  has  had  an 
air  of  mystery.  He  rubs  his  hands  and  smiles  all 
by  himself  as  he  looks  at  Bernadou.  And  now  that 
the  night  is  falling  he  is  watching,  his  face  prest 
to  the  window,  till  he  sees  thru  the  fog  in  the 
deserted  square  old  Augustus  Cahn,  all  out  of 
breath,  arriving  with  a  little  basket  on  his  arm. 

Ill 

The  solemn  hour,  which  strikes  from  all  the 
steeples  in  the  town,  breaks  mournfully  into  the 
restless  night  of  the  wounded.  The  ward  is  silent, 
lighted  only  by  the  night  lamps  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  Great  wandering  shadows  flutter  over  the 
beds,  over  the  bare  walls,  with  a  ceaseless  vibration 
which  might  be  the  opprest  breathing  of  all  the 
men  stretched  out  there.  For  the  moment,  it  is  only 
the  dreams  which  speak  aloud,  the  nightmares  that 
groan;  while  from  the  street  rises  a  vague 
murmur — footsteps,  voices,  reechoing  thru  the 
sonorous  chill  night  as  under  the  porch  of  a  cathe- 
dral. One  feels  the  pious  flurry,  the  mystery  of  the 
religious  festival  stealing  thru  the  hour  of  sleep 
and  lighting  in  the  dead  village  the  smothered  gleam 
of  the  lanterns  and  the  glow  in  the  windows  of  the 
church. 

"Are  you  asleep,  Bernadou?" 

Very  gently  Salvette  has  placed  on  the  little  table 
beside  his  friend's  bed  a  bottle  of  Lunel  wine,  a 
round  loaf  of  bread — a  beautiful  Noel  loaf  with  a 
sprig  of  holly  planted  firmly  in  it.  The  wounded 
man  opens  his  eyes,  dark-ringed  by  fever.  By  the 
doubtful  light  of  the  night  lamps  and  the  white 
reflection   from   the   great   roofs   where  the   moon 


makes  the  snow  glisten,  this  improvised  Noel 
seems  to  be  a  fantasy. 

"Come,  wake  up,  pays!  .  .  .  Nobody  can  say 
that  two  Provencals  let  the  eve  of  Noel  pass  by 
without  sprinkling  a  dash  of  clairette  on  it"  .  .  . 
and  Salvette  raises  him  with  a  mother's  gentleness. 
He  fills  the  goblets,  cuts  the  bread — and  then  there 
is  drinking,  and  talk  of  Provence. 

Little  by  little  Bernadou  is  roused — grows  ex- 
cited. The  white  wine,  the  memories  .  .  .  with 
that  childishness  which  the  sick  disclose  in  the 
depths  of  their  weakness,  he  asks  Salvette  to  sing 
him  a  Provencal  carol.  His  comrade  asks  nothing 
better.  "Let's  see,  what  do  you  want?  The  Inn- 
keeper? Or  The  Three  Kings?  Or  St.  Joseph  Said 
to  Me? 

"No!  I  like  The  Shepherds  better.  That's  the  one 
we  always  sing  at  home." 

"The  Shepherds  then!"  Under  his  breath,  his 
head  in  the  curtains,  Salvette  begins  to  hum  it. 
Suddenly,  at  the  last  couplet,  when  the  herdsmen, 
coming  to  see  Jesus  in  the  stable,  have  placed  in 
the  manger  their  gifts  of  new  laid  eggs  and 
cheeses,  and  when,  dismissing  them  courteously, 

Joseph  spake  then:   "Friends,  I  pray, 
Turn  you  back  and  take  your  way. 
Shepherds, 
Go  you  on  your  way!" 

poor  Bernadou  falls  back  heavily  on  the  pillow. 
His  companion,  thinking  he  has  fallen  asleep,  calls 
him,  shakes  him.  But  the  wounded  man  lies  still, 
and  the  sprig  of  holly  on'  the  unstirred  sheet 
looks  already  like  the  green  bit  of  palm  that  is  put 
at  the  pillow  of  the  dead. 

Salvette  understands.  Then,  full  of  tears,  a  little 
giddy  from  the  feast  and  from  so  great  a  sorrow, 
he  catches  up  again  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  the 
silence  of  the  sleeping  room,  the  joyous  refrain  of 
Provence: 

Shepherds, 
Go  you  on  your  way! 
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KINDLING     THE     CHRISTMAS     FIRE 


BY   ORVILLE   A.   PETTY 

WHEN  the  year  is  old  and  the  nights  are  bold 
And  the  hearth  is  gray  with  the  ash  of  care; 
When  the  world  is  rolled  in  a  powdered  cold 
And  ice  and  fear  are  everywhere; 
Collect  the  moonbeams  soft  and  shy, 
Catch  a  spark  from  the  midnight  sky. 
And  faith  from  the  days  that  cannot  die; 
Gather  the  glow  of  the  shining  snow 
And  glint  of  glittering  spears  that  grow, 
And  light  of  eyes  that  love  and  know 
The  end  of  a  .story  yet  untold; 
And  mingle  with  this  blaze  of  gold 
The  hope  repentant  sunbeams  hold; 
And  fragrant  myths  from  foreign  shore; 
And  fan  with  songs  of  mystic  lore; 
Heap  customs  quaint  from  days  of  yore 
Against  the  clog  of  moral  dross. 
And  to  its  flaming  laughter  toss 
Th(!  broken  ends  of  gain  and  loss, — 
And,  then,  when  they  sing  like  a  throbbing  string, 
As  sweet  as  the  strain  of  a  sacred  lyre; 
When  a  light  they  fling  where  the  shadows  cling, 
You  have  kindled  again  the  Chri-stmas  fire! 
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DUTIES  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  MAN 

WHAT   1    HKLIKVE   AND   WHY-SIXTEENTH   PAPER 
BY    WILLIAM   HAYES  WARD 


IHAV'K  already  recorded  my  con- 
victiua  that  the  sense  ut'  right 
and  wrong  ia  inherent  in  our 
nature,  and  is  nut  anything  to  be 
argued  and  proved.  The  rule  of 
right,  as  i  have  said,  is  good  will, 
benevolence,  love;  as  the  absence  of 
these,  or  the  presence  of  their  uppo- 
aitea,  ill-will,  malevolence,  selfish- 
ness, is  of  the  essence  of  wrong.  It 
has  also  been  mentioned  that  duties 
arise  as  soon  as  relations  arise  be- 
tween intelligent  beings.  The  pre- 
vious chapter  has  considered  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  God  and  man; 
the  present  chapter  is  concerned 
with  the  duties  of  men  to  each  other. 
To  be  sure,  some  duties  to  our  fellow 
men  may  depend  on  our  duty  to  God, 
or  may  be  evidenced  by  such  duty  to 
God,  in  which  case  they  will  belong 
both  to  religion  and  to  morals.  Such 
would  be  a  duty  to  bring  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  God;  but  independently 
of  and  apart  from  God,  duty  to  our 
human  brothers  arises  of  itself  and 
would  exist  if  there  were  no  God. 

This  sense  of  duty  we  call  Con- 
science. I  would  define  it,  in  its  more 
general  meaning,  as  including  both 
the  sense  of  obligation  to  show  good- 
will to  others,  whether  God  or  man, 
and,  next,  the  more  or  less  intelligent 
impulse  to  obey  that  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. Properly  it  is  only  the  former 
element  which  is  conscience,  while 
the  latter  is  guided  by  reason,  and 
may  be  mistaken.  The  sense  of  obli- 
gation may  be  very  strong,  and  is 
always  imperative,  while  reason  may 
be  wofully  mistaken  as  to  what  God 
requires  or  what  would  be  of  benefit 
to  mankind.  Men  have  believed  that 
God  required  the  sacrifice  to  him  of 
every  first-born  child,  and  the  father 
and  mother  properly  obeyed  their 
conscience  in  the  hideous  rite.  A 
multitude  of  such  infants  have  lately 
been  found  in  the  excavation  of 
Amorite  cities  of  Palestine. 

CHANGING    MORALS 

Thus  what  is  right  in  one  genera- 
tion becomes  wrong  in  another,  ow- 
ing to  better  views,  under  new  condi- 
tions, of  what  is  of  benefit  to  human- 
ity. Even  from  our  fathers'  days  we 
have  learned  this.  Fifty  years  ago 
multitudes  in  our  own  country  be- 
lieved slavery  to  be  right,  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  our  Constitution 
endorsed  it;  now  the  whole  world 
condemns  it;  and,  coming  down  to 
our  own  times,  we  have  only  to  read 
our  political  platforms  to  learn  that 
financial  and  commercial  procedures 
which  nobody  condemned  and  the 
best  of  men  engaged  in  are  now  re- 
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gaided  as  wrong  and  are  made  ille- 
gal. We  are  now  in  the  very  welter 
of  discussion  as  to  moral  questions, 
by  which  I  do  not  mean  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  right,  to  do  what  is  for 
the  public  weal,  but  the  question 
what  is  for  the  public  welfare,  which 
when  found  we  will  obey.  With  the 
changing  conditions  of  society  I  ex- 
pect great  changes  in  our  ideas  of 
what  is  right,  and  those  changes  may 
be  very  radical.  All  this  subject  of 
duty  to  our  neighbor  comes  under 
the  head  of  morals,  by  which  I  mean 
the  exercize  of  duties  toward  our 
fellow  men;  while  ethics  has  a  wider 
meaning,  and  covers  the  whole  realm 
of  duty,  theoretic  or  practical,  to 
mankind  or  to  any  other  beings 
whatever. 

Under  an  analysis  of  our  definition 
of  morals,  as  the  exercize  of  the  duty 
of  good-will  to  our  fellow  men,  we 
may  embrace  the  individual  duties 
which  we  should  exercize;  and  we 
may  consider  them  as  duties  to  one's 
self,  duties  to  individuals  generally, 
duties  to  our  families,  duties  to  the 
social  or  business  association  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  duties  to  our 
town,  state  or  nation,  and  duties  to 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

THE  DUTY  TO  SELF 

(a)  And  first  our  duties  to  our- 
selves. These  depend  chiefly  on  their 
bearing  upon  our  ability  to  perform 
in  the  best  way  our  duties  to  others. 
All  is  embraced  in  the  duty  to  make 
the  very  best  of  our  powers  so  that 
we  can  use  them  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
means  the  preservation  of  a  clean, 
pure  and  healthy  body,  such  as  will 
disgust  no  one,  and  infect  no  one; 
and  this  means  the  planning  for  a 
long  life  of  usefulness.  It  means  the 
abstention  from  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotics, and  with  this  I  would  include 
tobacco  as  well  as  alcohol  and  opium. 
It  means  abundance  of  food,  abund- 
ance of  exercize  and  abundance  of 
sleep ;  it  does  not  mean  time  wasted 
in  any  of  these  good  things.  There 
must  be  recreation  and  pleasant  dis- 
course, but  these  are  subsidiary  to 
larger  purposes. 

It  means  still  more  the  very  best 
attainable  culture  of  our  minds  by 
education,  and  of  our  wills  by  the 
exercize  of  our  powers,  so  that  we 
may  learn  to  do  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible to  us  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
us.  Those  duties  differ,  as  our  natu- 
ral powers  differ.  There  is  great  dif- 
ference between  us  in  mind  as  well 
as  body,  and  some  are  fitted  to  lead 
well,  and  others  to  follow  well.  Par- 


ticularly in  youth  is  it  our  duty  to 
u.se  ail  our  effort  to  equip  ourselves 
for  future  service.  An  infant  can  do 
nothing  but  eat  and  sleep  and  grow; 
the  main  duties  of  the  child — not  by 
any  means  all — are  to  grow  in  men- 
tal power  and  in  moral  purpose  by 
study  and  by  useful  labor,  getting 
ready  to  fill  as  high  a  field  of  service 
as  possible.  That  field  may  be  as 
leader  of  men,  or  it  may  be  in  filling 
quite  as  conscientiously  some  of 
those  ordinary  and  limited  fields  of 
service  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  come  to  most  of  us.  With  what 
we  can  reach  we  must  be  satisfied, 
and  fortunately  are  satisfied.  I  know 
I  am  not  competent  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  president  of 
a  bank  or  of  a  board  of  trade,  and  I 
don't  envy  such  fortunate  people  or 
envy  their  position  or  wealth,  I  be- 
lieve that  for  one's  own  character,  to 
make  the  best  of  one's  self,  every 
one  —  artizan,  toiler,  professional 
man,  master,  mistress  or  servant, 
should  give  his  service  not  stintedly, 
but  generously  and  liberally  and  with 
a  happy  mind, 

I  believe  that  to  cultivate  one's 
body  or  mind  or  soul  just  for  one's 
own  pleasure  or  improvement  is  un- 
worthy and  selfish.  One  can  be  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical 
inebriate,  all  intoxicated  with  his 
own  selfish  satisfaction,  and,  because 
useless  to  others,  stunted  in  his  own 
soul,  drunk  with  conceit  of  himself, 
incapable  of  measuring  larger  val- 
ues. One's  duty  to  one's  self  forbids 
him  to  live  such  a  life. 

(b)  Our  duties  to  other  human 
beings  generally  may  be  briefly 
stated.  They  are  embraced  in  what 
has  been  called  the  love  of  benevo- 
lence as  distinguished  from  the  love 
of  complaisance,  that  is,  of  general 
good-will  as  distinguished  from  spe- 
cial affection.  It  means  that  as  we 
have  opportunity  we  will  do  such 
service  as  we  can,  even  if  it  be  but 
giving  a  smile,  while  it  may  be  as 
much  as  the  Samaritan  did  for  the 
man  who  fell  among  thieves. 

THE   FAMILY 

(c)  The  family  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  intimate  unit  of  which 
society  is  composed,  and  no  duties 
are  more  important  than  those  re- 
lated to  the  family.  On  the  family 
rests  the  continuation  of  the  human 
race  upon  the  earth;  and  as  human- 
ity is  more  of  value  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  universe  we  know  put  to- 
gether, its  succession  of  births  to  re- 
place deaths  is  of  the  first  importance, 
not  second  even  to  that  of  preserving 
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individual  life.  It  is  desirable,  then, 
that  all  should  marry  and  it  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  present  population, 
even  without  increase,  every  married 
pair  should  have  three  children,  two 
to  replace  themselves  and  one  more 
to  allow  for  the  chance  that  one-third 
will  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
marriage.  Of  course,  many  of  mar- 
riageable age  will  unfortunately 
never  marry,  and  more  than  three 
children  will  be  necessary  for  each 
couple  in  order  to  fill  up  their  lack 
of  duty.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that 
marriage  should  not  be  long  delayed 
after  the  parties  reach  marriageable 
age,  and  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  present  social  conditions  tend  to 
delay  marriage  to  an  age  when  the 
parties  are  more  averse  to  having 
children  and  have  learned  how  pru- 
dently to  limit  their  number.  Par- 
ticularly do  I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  more  ambitious  and  better 
educated  to  desire  large  families. 
The  abler  in  brain  and  body  a  man 
and  wife,  the  more  imperative  their 
duty  to  leave  many  to  inherit  their 
ability.  This  duty  is  higher  than  any 
duty  to  themselves. 

I  believe  that  the  laws  of  marriage 
belong  to  the  State  and  not  to  the 
Church,  except  as  all  things  are  to  be 
judged    by    the    Church,    We    have 
reached    the    blessed    condition    of 
peace  in  which  the  number  of  the 
sexes   is   measurably    equalized   and 
monogamy   prevails.    But  in   a   bar- 
barous period,  when  the  men  were 
killed  off  in  war,  it  was  best  for  the 
State  that  polygamy  should  provide 
homes    for   the    superfluous    women, 
that  their  children  might  replace  the 
loss  by  war.  Monogamy  is  best  for 
us  now,  but  that  implies  that  some- 
how early  marriage  for  all  of  reason- 
alle  health  should  be  provided,  and 
possibly  assured.  It  is  the  advantage 
of  society  that  should  fix  legislation 
a.«?  to  marriage,  and  also  for  divorce. 
While  the  rights  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren  should  be  rigidly  protected,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  divorce  should 
not  be  allowed  in  cases  in  which,  by 
the  fault  of  either  party,  marriage 
proves  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. Unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage 
bond  is  an  injustice  to  the  innocent 
party  and  a  proper  cause  for  divorce, 
and  other  acts  of  injustice,  such  as 
cruelty  or  desertion,  are  just  as  truly 
8uch.  I  also  believe  that  the  main- 
tenance  of   freely   accessible   houses 
of  prostitution  in  our  cities  is  a  fear- 
ful evil,  that  it  is  a  shfK:king  impedi- 
ment to  marriage,  a  distributor  of 
disease,  and  that  its  existence  any- 
where is  a  burning  disgrace  to  the 
community. 

The  virtues  that  attend  marriage 
are   familiar  to  uh — afTection,  chas- 


tity, parental  care  and  thrift.  In 
marriages,  husband  and  wife  over- 
come selfishness  by  loving  each  other 
and  their  children  more  than  they 
love  themselves.  It  is  a  narrow  circle, 
but  within  that  circle  it  cultivates 
the  sweetest  virtues,  and  educates 
each  for  the  wider  expressions  of 
good-will. 

(d)  But  it  is  a  stingy  soul  that  con- 
fines its  affections  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  family.  We  ought  to  be 
interested    in    our    neighbors.    Our 
business  and  our  residence  embrace 
others  than  the  members  of  our  own 
households.    We    are    in    churches, 
clubs,    societies,    unions,   established 
for  the  very  purpose  of  helping  one 
another.   Every  such  fellowship  en- 
larges or  should  enlarge  the  heart. 
It  need  not  dissipate  the  love  of  fam- 
ily, but  it  tends  to  make  family  love 
less  selfish,  and  teaches  us  to  con- 
sider   the    duty    of   serving    others. 
Particularly    those    labor    organiza- 
tions which  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  support  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers, teach  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  are  of  moral  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers when  kept  within  legitimate  lim- 
its.   But   what   is    generous   toward 
fellow  members  may  become  ungen- 
erous   and   cruel    in    its    belligerent 
treatment  of  those  not  members.  We 
have  seen  such  unions,  whose  pur- 
pose   is    beautiful    because    helpful, 
perverted  to  help  each  other  by  out- 
rage and  murder.  But  that  is  the  old 
story    which    the    war    spirit    has 
taught  our  people,  that  they  can  ben- 
efit themselves   by   slaughtering   by 
the  thousand  those  of  other  nations. 
^e)   That   is   a  yet  wider  loyalty 
which  we  properly  cultivate  as  mem- 
bers of  a  town,  city,  state  or  nation, 
and  we  call  it  civic  pride  or  patri- 
otism. It  is  a  true  adage  that  it  is 
sweet  and  beautiful  to  die  for  one's 


THE     NATIVITY 

BY   DAN  C.  RULE.  JR. 

Balthazar  said 

"I  see  afar 
The  splendor  of 

His  wondrous  star." 

Then  Caspar  sighed 

"The  end  is  loss ; 
Beyond  his  star 

I  see  a  cross." 

But   Melfhior  cried 

"Cod'.H  grace  comes  down: 
Beyond  his  cross 

I  see  a  crown !" 


c  untry.    A    noble    virtue    is    patri- 
otism. It  is  a  true  adage  that  it  is 
expansion    of    good-will    toward   the 
entire  body  of  citizens  of  which  the 
patriot  is  one;  and  it  is  displayed  in 
all   its   glory    in   the   event   of  war, 
which    risks    the    sacrifice    of    life 
itself.  And  yet  its  perversion  is  the 
occasion  of  more  wrongs  than  almost 
anything    else.    It    teaches    us,    too 
often,  in  the  love  of  our  own  people 
to   hate   those   of    another    race   or 
nation,   Chinese,   Italians,   Irishmen, 
Jews,  Negroes;  and  in  war  it  allows 
of  every  atrocity.  It  is  this  narrow, 
pestiferous  perversion  of  the  patri- 
otic spirit  which  shows  itself  in  race 
pride    and    race    prejudice,    which 
makes  for  our  nation  all  its  troubles 
in  the  South,  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines;  with  China  and  Japan, 
and  which  gives  England  her  trou- 
bles in  India  and  South  Africa,  and 
which  in  war  makes  nations  hate  and 
murder  each  other.  But  at  times  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  patriotism  is  met 
and  conquered,  when  it  descends  to 
narrowness,  by  the  equally  beautiful 
and   equally   narrow   spirit   of  class 
loyalty,  as  when  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, forgetting  their  old  national 
hostilities,   the   Socialists  meet  and 
declare  that  they  will  allow  no  war 
between  the  nations,  for  the  love  of 
humanity  is  greater  than  the  love  of 
nation.  Yet  in  the  terrible  European 
war  we  have  seen  this  more  generous 
class  loyalty  swept  aside  by  a  torrent 
of  perverse  patriotism. 

(f)   So  I  come  back  where  I  be- 
gun, to  the  good-will  toward  all  men 
individually    and    generally,    as    the 
true  inclusive  virtue  and  duty.  Un- 
perverted,    the    love    of    family,    of 
class,  of  town  or  nation  is  beautiful, 
but  true  virtue  is  not  limited.  Limit 
is  vice.  The  enlarged  soul  will  have 
interests   in  all  the  nations   of  the 
earth,  will  rejoice  to  learn  of  their 
progress   and   welfare,  will  seek   in 
some  way  to  bring  them  into  a  better 
knowledge  of  God,  to  a  truer  educa- 
tion, to  a  fuller  liberty,  and  will  not 
confine    one's    interest   to    his    own 
family,  section  or  nation.  Yet  ever 
with  this  proviso  must  we  judge  of 
duty,  that  it  must  be  measured  by 
opportunity.  It  is  only  the  privilege 
of  education  and  culture  that  allows 
a  man  to  embrace  the  whole  world 
intelligently  in  the  arms  of  his  love. 
One  who  is  ignorant  of  all  beyond 
the  meager  circuit  of  his  vision  can 
love    only    what   he   sees.    Then    let 
him  love  his  ball  club  or  his  shop- 
mates  up  to  his  little  limit.  That  is 
his  virtue,  his  duty;  and  let  his  chil- 
dren g     to  school,  study  geography, 
read  the  foreign  news  in  the  daily 
paper,  and  be  better  than  their  fath- 
ers, not  because  they  love  better,  but 
y)ecause  they  love  more. 
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January 


February 


March 


A  Good JVeivYi\ 


Read  the  ingredients  clau 
powder  you  are  using.  M; 
against  using  the  kind  in 
Wholesome,  healthful  food 
from  Cream  of  Tartar  wl 
Use   Royal  Baking   Powd 


EVERY  MONTH 
IN  THE  YEAR 
USE  PURE 


May 


June 
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'•ember     2  1,     19  14 
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m  the  label  of  the  baking 
'  medical  authorities  advise 
■ich  alum  is  an  ingredient, 
cuires  baking  powder  made 
■  is  the  product  of  grapes, 
and   safeguard  the   family. 


August 


September 


JjecemDer 


NovfciTiDer 


October 
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Yamanaka 
&  Co. 

254  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


OSAKA 

Kioro 


Shanghai 
PCKiNa 


LONDON 
BOSTON 


CHINESE    BIRD   CAGE   in  both  old 

and   modern,  pract  cal   for  use,  with  beauti- 
ful  ivury   and  jade  ornaments. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited 


IMPORTANT 
TO  TEACHERS 


It  is  letters  like  this  below  that 
show  how  teachers  regard  The 
Independent.  We  have  more  than 
one  hundred  similar  letters  in  our 
files,  and  they  show  us  that  The 
Independent  n.akes  good  with 
good  teachers. 

Altho  it  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
structor to  keep  in  touch  with  a  half 
dozen  standard  weeklies,  the  motives 
which  led  to  a  selection  of  The  Inde- 
pendent for  our  work  are  these:  This 
magazine  presents  a  positive  and  sane 
discussion  of  vital  matters,  yet  one  from 
which  we  can  occasionally  fairly  dis- 
sent. It  presents  definite  information, 
and  trustworthy,  unencumbered  by  dis- 
cussion. Its  articles  are  brief  enough  to 
fall  within  the  compass  of  high  school 
pupils.  It  is  devoid  of  nonsense  and 
casuistry.  It  contains  a  great  dea!  of 
current  history  in  concise  form.  It  is 
comprehensive  and  cosmopolitan  in  its 
contents.  Now  this  looks  very  much  as 
if  I  were  writing  an  advertisement  for 
the  magazine,  but  I  mean  it  simply  as 
a  statement  of  facts  which  formed  our 
judgment.  I  esteem  certain  other  maga- 
zines very  highly,  but  I  regard  The  In- 
dependent as  peculiarly  adapted  to  our 
needs. 

Send  for  booklet  "How  To  Use 
The  Independent  In  The  Teaching 
Of  Civics." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street 
New  York 


SOME 

OBSERVATIONS  ON 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERN- 

MENT 

BY 

UELOS    F.    WILCOX 

It  has  not  been  quite  twenty  years 
since  Albert  Shaw  in  his  two  books 
Municipal  (Jovernment  in  Great  Britain 
and  Municipal  Gouernment  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  introduced  city  govern- 
ment to  the  American  people  as  a  prop- 
er subject  for  thought  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  an  extensive  civic  lit- 
erature. True,  before  that  time  city 
charters  were  drafted  and  redrafted, 
munici[)al  corruption  was  exposed  from 
time  to  time,  and  fierce  campaigns  were 
fought  in  this  city  and  in  that  over 
local  issues.  But  every  city  walked  in 
its  own  darkness.  There  was  no  mu- 
nicipal government  literature  in  Amer- 
ica and  no  organized  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  city. 

The  municipal  home  rule  movement 
started  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  Mis- 
souri and,  altho  it  has  made  consid- 
erable headway,  its  progress  has  been 
far  less  rapid  than  seems  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  these  kaleidoscopic  days.  The 
home  rule  movement  has  carried  a  pro- 
test against  the  prostitution  of  city 
business  for  the  gratification  of  the 
passions  of  state  and  national  politi- 
cians for  power  and  plunder.  In  this 
aspect  home  rule  has  not  been  so  much 
opposed  to  administrative  centraliza- 
tion as  to  the  spoils  system  and  political 
impertinence. 

In  another  aspect  home  rule  has  rep- 
resented the  demand  of  great  cities  for 
the  right  to  "do  as  they  please"  and  be 
"wicked"  if  they  want  to.  It  is  this 
factor  in  the  problem  that  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  hinder  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  home  rule  move- 
ment. 

The  philosophy  of  municipal  home 
rule  goes  deeper  than  a  mere  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  power  or  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  majority.  Home  rule  is  a 
means  to  cultivate  self-reliance.  Every- 
thing goes  back  to  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  local  community.  The  har- 
dier they  are,  the  more  they  work  and 
think,  the  more  energy  they  have  the 
better  it  is  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
world  at  large.  Everything  that  can  be 
done  as  well  or  that  will  be  done  better 
by  the  individual,  by  the  family  or  by 
the  city  should  be  left  to  them. 

Municipal  home  rule  does  not  in  itself 
insure  a  further  development  of  democ- 
racy. It  must  be  supplemented  by  ma- 
jority rule  at  home. 

The  commission  form  of  government 
usually  contains  provisions  intended  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  the  city  as 
a  political  democracy,  and  make  the 
public  officials  the  agents  and  servants 
of  the  people.  Without  such  provisions, 
the  commission  form  would  be  a  politi- 
cal anomaly.  Whose  business  is  it  that 
the  commisioners  attend  to? 

The  short  ballot  movement  is  an  ef- 
fort to  enable   democracy  to  "democ," 


HEALEY  &  CO. 


Having  perfected  tlie  IClcclric  Vehi- 
cle ill  the  ai)i)licatioii  of  a  spiral  trans- 
mission, connected  with  an  Edison 
battery,  as  proven  in  the  several  runs 
to  Philadelphia 

102    MILES   ON  A  SINGLE 
CHARGE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

with  a  luxuriously  appointed  (brougham,  as 
illustrated,  weighing,  with  passengers,  3,8.11) 
pounds,   feel   justified   in    claiming 

THE  PERFECT  CITY  VEHICLE 

Free  from  smoke  and  disagreeable  odors. 
Simple  in  operation,  silent,  economical.  The 
result  of  years  of  study;  protected  by  several 
mechanical   patents. 

BROADWAY,  Fifty-Firtt  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.   H.  Jackson   Company 


2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


Christian  Finance  Association.So  Maiden  Lane.  New  YorK 


Aiitntrranh       of  Celebrities  Bought  and  Sold. 
AUlUgrd|JII  Send    for   price   lists. 

I  aWaro.    Walter  R.   Bonjamln.  2L\i  .Mh  .\v..  N.Y. 

LtillCIO  K.<5T.\BI.1SHKI>    1SS7. 

-  Pub.    •Tim   COIJJiiCTOR,"  $1   a  year. 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

•TNO.    WII.r.I.\MS.    Inc..  Uroiizo   Koumlry.   ^^0  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.   Y.  Write  for  niiistratod  t)oaklot.  Fre«. 

,^^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

r»J  A  course  ai  forty  lessons  in  the  tvistorv.  (oriu  »tro^ 
Vj3  tore    and  writiinr  of  tlu.  Shori  Slory  tausht  by  Ur^  -^ 

4^' 


lurw,  ami  wi  mutt  w»  »■">■'  •  •-««"  j t   ».  » 

Hera  Kteowcln,   ioi  vcar*  KdUor  Um^liicwll  •  Macular 


Dv.  lCMa««la 


TUK  HOJIIS  lOKRKSl'ONHKMK   SUUWL 
OtpU  SOit  8i>rlBiin<~lil«  Bu*. 
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as  Mr.  Childs  would  say,  by  giving  the 
people  simple  tasks  to  correspond  with 
their  supposed  ability  to  function.  That 
is  good  as  a  palliative,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  short  ballot  confines  itself  to  a  lim- 
itation of  the  number  of  offices  to  be 
filled  by  popular  vote,  it  is  based  on 
sound  philosophy.  But  when  it  tries  to 
limit  the  number  or  the  contents  of  the 
measures  upon  which  the  people  vote, 
the  short  ballot  is  in  danger  of  falling 
a  victim  to  its  own  name. 

What  the  states,  and  especially  the 
cities,  need  is  complex  voters.  Democ- 
racy cannot  function  by  a  rule  of 
thumb.  It  is  intelligent,  opinionated 
citizens,  working  overtime  at  real  pol- 
itics, that  create  democracy. 
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RAILROAD  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  1914 

{See  page  462) 

February  .3 — Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient   ordered   sold   at   foreclosure. 

February  11 — Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Attorney  General  files  suit  to  com- 
pel companv  to  dispose  of  control 
of  Central   Pacific  R.   R. 

March  .3 — New  Haven  shares  at  new 
low  record. 

March  6 — St.  Paul  charged  with  doc- 
toring its  accounts  by  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

March  6 — Chairman  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  states  com- 
pany needs  $49,000,000  to  get  over 
its  difficulties. 

March  6 — Rock  Island  preferred  at 
new  low  record. 

March  18 — Colorado  &  Southern 
passes  dividends  on  first  and  second 
preferred. 

March  26 — Pennsylvania  lays  off  2.5.- 
000  men  and  puts  40,000  on  part 
time. 

March  27 — Norfolk  Southern  pas-es 
dividend. 

March  28 — New  York  CVntral  lavs 
off  25.fKX)  men. 

March  'Vt — St.  Ixmis  Southwestern 
reduces  preferred  dividend  from  4 
per  cent  to  2  per  cent. 

April  21 — New  Haven  stockholders 
vote  diHHolutioD  demanded  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

April  22 — Kansas  &  Texas  preferred 
dividend    past. 

April  .'50— Miswiuri  Pacific  Hells  at  low 
record   of   1.5}. 

June  ]!* — Tentative  plan  for  reorgan- 
ization of  Rock  Island  propfMties 
announced. 

June  2i>— Wells,  Fargo  &  do.  reduees 
dividend    from    10   to  0  per  cent. 

June  25— New  York,  Ontario  &  West- 
ern  paHM;M  dividend. 

June  'V>  -United  States  lOxpress  Com- 
pany diMffflveH  after  sixty  years' 
service. 

July  1 — C'incinnati,  Hamilton  &  I)ay- 
ton   defanlts   interest. 

July  ]f'r  .Vew  Haven  4J)J,  a  new  low 
rer'orrl. 

August  11  Ueeeiver  appoinferl  for 
International    Ac    Great    .Vortliein. 

August  2f)  'heMnjieake  &  Ohio  de 
fers  arfion   on   dividend. 

<><'tittt4T  ]'.'r  Southern  Railr-oiirl  an- 
nounees  preferred  divirlend  in  script, 
and  euts  salaries  of  officers. 

itr-tiAn-r  '£.;  Toledo.  Ht.  Ix^uls  k  West 
urn  U(H!n  into  receivership. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

— entrancing  sweets 
which  are  always 
and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer 
confections  cen- 
tered with  delicate- 
ly flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accom- 
paniment for  every 
dessert.  In  ten-cent 
tins ;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 


NAB1SCD_^^; 


¥ 
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— a  new  concep- 
tion in  chocolate- 
flavored    sweets. 
Exquisite  wafers  of 
crisped  baking  with 
chocolate- 
f  la  vo  red 
cream   nest- 
11  n  g    be- 
tween. 
Anola    has 
achieved  a 
new  delight 
which  only  taste  can  tell 
—  a  flavor  which  gives 
immediate  pleasure.    In 
cent  tins. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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"KEYSTONES  OF  THOUGHT 

"Life  is  too  short  for  reading  inferior  books." — Bryce. 
"The  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  is  to  think." — Emerson. 


?9 


Do  you  fail  in  clearness  of  thouKht  and  of  expression,  especially  in  conversation? 

Do  you  tcirii  or  preach— or  lecture?      Do  you  write  or  dictate? 

Do  you  want  to  (five  Ktrai|fht-to-lhe-point  advice  to  your  cliildren,  your  friends,  your 
employees  ai.d   YOURSfvI.K? 

Do  you.  as  Hokt,  Hostess  or  Guest,  want  a  spur  to  cleverness  of  thouKht.  wit  and 
repartee? 

Do  you  want  a  companion  for  llic  home,  the  otTice,  tlie  rectory — a  tr.Tvel  clium  too — 
that  will   respond  to  your  every   rnoo<l     serious,   humorous,   wise,   witty? 

Have  you  an  active  or  passive  urouch  aitain&t  religion— a({ainst_  the  clerirv  fa  now 
faBhion.ible  diseaue  usually  confined  to  the  middle  aisle)  because  of  "what  they  say  and 
do  and  because  of  the  way  they  live?" 

THEN    READ 

"KEYSTONES  OF  THOUGHT" 

By  Au.lin  O'Malley.  M.D..  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

Order  from  your  booU  dealer,  or  direct.  Special  gift  book  edition,  bound  In  suede 
lentlier.  Cin  box)  full  Kold  letters  and  desiirn,  ((old  edices,  delivered.  $1.90  Cloth  binding, 
delivered.  $1.IS. 

Published  by  THE  DEVIN-ADAIR  CO.,  INC.,   437  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York  Cily 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  frun>  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  busuicss ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  thtuy,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
IS  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bl'.UTHA  KUFFNl-R  llOTFL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywliere.  Oftices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  l-rancisco,  Lai.,  wliere  personal  inquiry  may  he  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to     INF0KM.\T10N,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


YOUR  WINTER  TOUR 


Coii!>ult  ou>'  nearest  oltice  when  plauaint{ 
long  or  short  tours  anywhere. 

Tickets  and  Tours  to  Southern  reiort*. 
Florida,  New  Orleans,  California  and  the 
Enpotition*,  Hawaii,  Bermuda,  Naxau  Ba- 
hama*, West  Indies,  Panama  Canal,  etc. 
Complete  Tours  and  Cruises  to  South 
America.  Spring  Touri  to  the  Philippines, 
Japan.  China. 

IKujklets,    estimates    and    information    from 

THOS.   COOK  &  SOM 

New  York  ^4  0tllce3)       Boston      Philadelphia 

Chicago      Los  Angeles     San  Francisco 

Moatie.il         Toronto 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Rounii  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
a  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full     information     from 

CVNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  T. 


••FLORIDA.  tiY  SEA" 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  .  .  $43.30  Round  trip 
PHILAUKLPHIA  .  $37  HO  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .       .       $33.80  Ruuiid  trip 

liiclihliiiy  meals  and   stateroom   berth. 

I'lne   slejmers.  Best   service. 

Automobiles  carried.      Wireless. 

Send  for  particulars. 

Mercliants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINE  WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  salo  of  all  sIzps 
and  prices.  They  art*  among  the  finest  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soil  is  very  prodnctlve, 
and  the  crops  are  always  sure,  as  the  rainfall  Is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  fruit  and  vcge- 
tahles.  They  are  located  near  churches,  schools 
and  good  markets;  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
terms  are  part  cash  and  balance  In  five  years  at 
G  per  cent.  Interi  St.  Come  at  once  and  make  your 
selection.  Wo  have  just  the  farm  you  are  looking 
for.  Hart  Lumber  and  Cedar  Company,  Oconto, 
Wis. 


3000  Treasure  Islands! 

You  planned  it  out  so  carefully.  Directly  you  grew  up  you  were  going  to  live 
like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  an  island,  only  the  person  you  cared  most  for,  would  be  there 
also.  In  the  Tropics  one  could  swim  and  fish  and  sail,  and  live  in  the  open  all  day. 
.■\nd  the  beautifully  lonely  nights,  with  only  a  scattering  of  friendly  stars,  and  the 
prodigal  young  moon  spilling  honey  on  the  sea,  for  company  ! 

But  while  the  years  totalled  up  astonishingly,  they  never  seemed  quite  able  to 
overtake  your  dream.  Other  men  broke  away  from  the  grind  long  enough  to  keep 
insultingly  well,  but  somehow  you  never  had  the  time. 

Luckily  when  the  breakdown  came,  your  doctor,  who  could  heal  dreams  as  weU 
as  people,  packed  you  off  to  NASSAU-BAHAMAS.  There  the  temperature  aver- 
aged 72  Fahr.  and  the  air  had  the  salt  tang  of  thfe  sea  and  the  wild  sweet  fragrance 
of  exotic  flowers. 

At  first  it  was  just  loafing  in  the  sun,  then  gradually  lengthened  surf  baths,  then 
interesting  drives,  then  golf,  then — why,  then  you  were  another  man.  Dark  as  a 
walnut,  perfectly  fit — you  had  found  your  Treasure  Islands! 

Not  a  "Cure"  but  a  "CUmate" 
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For  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  on  the  Bahamas,  write  your  name  and  address 
below,  and  mail  Bahamas  Government  Agent,  Suite  4,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 
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NEW   RED   CROSS   MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  jfiver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  lied  Crona  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership   and   a    Red   Ooss   Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $5,255.80, 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

Avon  Arnisbci-Kci",  l'\ii;nas  County,  Neb., 
:$-2;  K.  S.  Ardzrooni,  Fn-siio,  Cal.,  .$4; 
1  lector  HiiiiK'ss,  San  FriiiK-isco,  C'ul., 
$'_'.50;  (Joo.  M.  Riistol,  ChiciiK<»,  111.,  $2; 
CongrcKiitioniil  (^hurch  of  I'lo.spcct,  Conn., 
Ucv.  CiwiK.  B.  Strong,  Wjitcrhuiy,  Conn., 
.$10;  W.  A.  Chambcilin,  (Jranville.  Ohio, 
$2;  William  C.  Cravcr,  IlalciKh,  N.  C,  $2; 
Sirs.  J.  A.  ('unniriKiiain,  .Jamestown,  Pa., 
.$2;  C'oiicord  and  l'";iii-vi<>w  conKregations, 
Old  Concord.  I'a.,  .$20;  Paul  Davis,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  $r);  Roy  V.  Ellise,  Troy,  Mo., 
.$2;  Mrs.  Walter  Franklin,  Lancaster,  Pa.. 
.$.'");  First  Congregational  Church,  .John 
.lelTeries,  pastor.  lionesteel,  S.  Dak.,  $17.51; 
Mrs.  .1.  II.  Felgar,  Norman,  Okla..  .$2: 
William  F.  (Jrimm.  Antigo,  Wis.,  $2;  Ma- 
rian Holter,  Helena,  Mont.,  $2;  Richard 
Ilolter,  Helena,  Mont.,  $2;  W,  O.  Hart, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  $2;  .Teanette  Joel,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  $2;  .T.  .Johnson,  Springfield, 
111.,  $2;  Mrs.  Fmma  R.  Keeley,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  $4;  William  A.  Lewis.  Wil- 
liamsburg, Ind.,  $:?;  L.  E.  Lackey,  Ewing, 
Neb.,  $2;  L.  D.  Montgomery,  Ewing,  Neb., 
.$2 ;  United  Pr^'sbvterian  Church  pastor. 
R.  E.  Lackey,  Ewing,  Neb.,  $14..36 ;  .T.  E. 
McGowan,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  $2;  William 
H.  Morgan,  Gordonsburg,  Tenn.,  $5;  S. 
F.  Peaslee.  Upton,  Maine,  $2;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Reisner,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  $2;  Miss  Nel- 
lie Screws,  Greenwood,  S.  C  $2;  C.  J. 
Ottolander,  Springfield,  111.,  $5;  Chas.  S. 
Palmer.  LeRov,  Minn.,  $2;  Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Spencer,  Decatur,  111..  $2;  Pauline  A. 
Smith,  Worcester,  Mass..  $2 ;  State  Normal 
School,  Carbondale.  HI..  $24.06;  State 
Normal  School,  Carbondale,  111..  $5;  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Thistlethwaite,  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  $4; 
Theo.  Troop,  care  of  Episcopal  Sunday 
school  class.  Enterprise,  Fla.,  $25;  Agnes 
R.  Whippel,  Bennington.  Vt.,  $2;  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Simpson  College,  In- 
dianola,  Iowa,  $149;  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Tem- 
pleton.  Brookville,  Pa..  $10;  H.  L.  White 
.ind  familv.  Fargo,  N.  Dak..  $2;  Mrs. 
Frank  P.  Woodbury,  Washington.  D.  C., 
$.3;  Charles  A.  Yeaton  and  Robert  A. 
Yeaton.  Rogers  Park.  Chicago,  111.,  $4.10; 
Mary  C.  Taggart,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  $2. 


Passenger — I'd  give  you  a  tip,  only  I've 
nothing  but  a  $10  bill.  . 

Porter — Oh.  that'll  be  enough,  sir. — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

The  Vicar — For  shame,  my  lad !  What 
have  those  poor  little  fish  done  to  be  im- 
prisoned upcm  the  day  of  rest? 

Tommv— That— that's  what  they  get  for 
— for  chasing  worms  on  a  Sunday,  sir.— 
John  Btill. 

Two  Irishmen  arranged  to  fight  a  duel 
with  pistols.  One  of  them  was  distinctly 
stout,  and  when  he  saw  his  lean  adversary 
facing  him  he  raised  an  ob.iection. 

"Bedad !"  he  said,  "I'm  twice  as  big  a 
target  as  he  is.  so  1  ought  to  stand  twice 
as  far  awav  from  him  as  he  is  from  dip" 

"Be  aisy  now,"  replied  his  second.  'I  H 
soon  put  that  right." 

Taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket 
he  drew  lines  down  the  stout  man's  ci>at. 
leaving  a  space  between  them. 

"Now,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  other 
man,  "fire  away,  ye  spalpeen,  and  vomein- 
ber  that  any  hits  outside  that  chalk  line 
don't    count." — Lippincott's. 
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IN     CHAUTAUQUA    CIRCLES 

All  the  officers  of  the  Circle  at  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York,  are  men. 

Chautauqua  Circles  in  Wilson,  Bark- 
er and  Ransomville,  New  York,  culti- 
vate neighborhood  spirit  by  telephone 
and  interchange  of  visits. 

The  Chautauqua  Circle  at  Mabton, 
Washington,  is  the  intellectual  center 
of  the  town.  Its  membership  includes 
the  maj'or,  the  city  clerk  and  several 
other  officials. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  thirty  Chau- 
tauqua Reading  Circles  with  a  mem- 
hership  so  large  that  two  city  federa- 
tions are  organized,  one  called  the 
Union  and  one  the  League. 

The  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania, 
Chautauguans  maintain  not  only  a 
Reading  Circle  but  an  alumni  associa- 
tion called  The  Hall  in  the  Grove. 
Their  headquarters.  The  Chautauqua 
Temple,  is  a  meeting-place  for  the  vari- 
ous women's'  clubs. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Long 
Beach,  California,  Chautauqua  Assem- 
bly, at  a  recent  meeting  appointed  Dr. 
H.  A.  Devlin,  dean  of  the  summer 
school,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Adele  Teal, 
dean  of  the  Chautauqua  Home  Read- 
ing Course.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  of  the  Home 
Reading  Course  is  an  important  feat- 
ure of  many  of  the  Assemblies. 

Emlenton,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  Chau- 
tauqua Circle  of  eighty  members,  in- 
cluding people  from  every  church  and 
walk  in  life.  The  meetings  are  held  in 
the  moving  picture  theater,  an  innova- 
tion which  may  be  helpful  in  other 
places  in  the.se  days  when  so  many 
towns  are  bewailing  the  evil  tendency  , 
of  amusements  and  town  standards. 

Brooklyn  Chautauqua  Alumni,  a 
large  organization  of  graduates  of  the 
four-year  Chautauqua  course,  cele- 
brated their  twenty-fifth  anniversary' 
on  November  10.  Mr.  D.  Harris  Under- 
bill, chairman  of  the  celebration  com- 
mittee, is  a  member  of  the  first  clas.s 
of  1882;  Mr.  J.  H.  Lant,  president  of 
the  as.sociation,  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1895;  Mr.  E.  K.  Todd,  secre- 
tary, belongs  to  the  class  of  1896. 

For  the  summer  season  of  1915  Chau- 
tauqua Institution  already  announces  a 
special  week's  program  on  "The  Re- 
making of  Modern  Europe"  and  a 
Music  Fentival  Week.  Mr.  Melville  E. 
HUine,  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  Com- 
mi.HHJoner  of  Corrections,  New  York, 
are  listed  for  addres.ses.  Mrs.  Percy  V. 
Pennybacker,  president  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  is  to  be 
Federation  Day  speaker.  Among  the 
series  lecturers  announced  are:  Mr. 
Earl  Barnes  of  Philadelphia;  Profes- 
sor Scott  Ncaring  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  "The  fluman  Note  in 
Economics";  I'rofessor  S.  C.  Schmuck- 
er  of  West  Chester  Normal  School,  on 
"The  Ascent  of  Man";  Mr.  Edward  .1 
Ward  of  the  Univernity  of  Wiriconsin, 
fin  "The  Social  f;ent«r  Movement."  Th^ 
season  will  open  July  I  and  close  Au 
(rij-^t  29. 
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Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(MITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA,   LTD.) 

Importers  and  Exporters 

of  Raw  Silk,  Railway  Materials,  Electrical  Machinery, 
Machinery,  Cotton,  Cotton  Yarn,  Copper,  Silver,  Tin,  Lead  and 
other  Metals,  Camphor,  Bean  Oil,  Wax,  Sugar,  Paper,  Timber, 
Hides,  Phosphate,  Sulphur,  Hemp,  Cement,  Flour,  Cereals,  Etc. 


Contractors  of  Coal 

to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Arsenals,  the  State  RaiWays,  Principal 

Railway  Compcinies,  Industrial  Works,  the  United  States  Army 

Transport  Service,  and  Home  and  Foreign  Mail 

and  Freight  Steamers. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE 

SURUGACHO,  TOKY.O,  JAPAN 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


Yokohama,  Yokosiika,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  Nagoya,  Kuchinotzu,  Niigata, 
Tsuruga,  Miike,  Wakamatsu,  Karatsu,  Kure,  Kishima,  Sasebo,  Maizuru,  Muroran, 
Awomori,  Miyako,  Sunagawa,  Otaru,  Sapporo,  Taipeh,  Tainan,  Canton,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  Newchwang,  Choshun,  Harbin,  \'ladivostok,  Dalny,  Tiding,  Tientsin,  Che- 
foo,  Hankow,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Tsingtau,  Peking,  Girin,  Moukden,  Seoul, 
Chemulpo,  Antohken,  Kwanchintu,  Bangkok,  Rangoon,  Sourabaia,  Calcutta,  Sydney, 
Hamburg,  Lyon,  Oklahoma,   San   Francisco,   Portland,    Manila,    Bombay,    Singapore. 


London  Branch 
34  Lime  Street,  London,  E.   C. 


New  York  Branch 
25   Madison  Avenue 


HOTEL  CUMBERUND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Craod  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  PeoDiirlvaDia  Station 
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New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
Firtt-Class 

Ratea 

Reatonablr 

witli 

fi<-itli 

and    up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatrei 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.   P.   STIMSON 

Formerly   with   Hotel   Imperial 


jfourteen 
Casit 

A  quiet,  luxurious  Residen- 
tial Hotel.  Affording  the 
Exclusiveness  and  Elegance 
of  a  Private  Residence. 
Opposite  the  Metropolitan 
Club  and  the  5th  Avenue 
Entrance  to  Central  Park. 
Apartments  single  or  en 
suite,  rented  furnished  or  un- 
furnished, for  long  or  short 
periods. 

EAGER  &  BABCOCK 


THE  YEAR  IN  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 

BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 

EDITOR    "BUSINESS    AMERICA,"    LECTURER    ON    FINANCE    IN    NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY 


ANYTHING  like  a  conventional, 
normal  narrative  of  the  year  1914 
in  finance  and  trade  is  out  of  the 
question.  Possibly  it  would  be  feasible 
to  review  the  chief  events  up  to  July  23, 
but  at  that  point  finance  and  trade  fell 
like  a  house  of  cards  before  the  devas- 
tation of  war.  When  Austria  sent  its 
now  famous  ultimatum  to  Servia  and 
precipitated  the  Great  War,  the  year 
was  for  all  practical  purposes  split  in 
two. 

Nineteen  Fourteen,  it  must  be  con- 
fest,  was  a  year  of  depression  in  this 
country.  There  is  always  K't'eat  danger 
in  generalization,  and  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  vast  country  whose  natural  re- 
sources and  wealth  seem  to  be  but  little 
affected  by  international  disturbances 
or  Wall  Street  catastrophes  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated.  It  has  been  said 
that  our  foreign  trade  is  but  one  per 
cent  of  our  domestic  trade.  Merely  to 
supply  the  ordinary  needs  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  keeps  many  a 
factory  going.  Crops  have  been  per- 
haps the  largest  in  history,  and  crops 
are  the  backbone  of  American  wealth. 
But  allowing  for  all  these  facts  and 
throwing  in  for  good  measure  what  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  our  natural 
resources,  a  splendid  geographical  iso- 
lation from  Europe,  it  is  still  true  that 
1914  was  not  only  a  year  of  relative 
financial  and  business  gloom,  but  was 
such  even  before  the  war  drew  a  still 
darker  cloud  athwart  the  sky.  The  clos- 
ing month  witnesses  a  distinct  improve- 


ment which  may  carry  far,  but  before 
we  consider  the  future  let  us  see  just 
what  the  earlier  months  of  the  year 
brought   into   being. 

I  have  named  July  23  as  the  divid- 
ing point.  Now  of  course  any  study  of 
the  movements  of  gold  from  country  to 
country,  of  the  1914  tax  budgets  of  the 
European  powers,  or  of  the  general 
course  of  the  great  European  bourses 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  will  re- 
veal a  frantic  preparation  for,  or  at 
least,  intense  fear,  of  war.  But  on  July 
23  the  smoldering  fires  burst  thru  the 
earth  and  became  evident  to  the  ordi- 
nary four  senses  where  before  their 
significance  if  not  their  existence  had 
been  perceived  only  by  a  sort  of  fifth 
sense.  So  I  think  it  is  safe  to  work  up 
to  July  23  and  then  work  beyond  it. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
very  first  and  last  parts  of  1914  have 
been  the  happiest  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1913 
reaction  and  depression  were  overdone. 
There  was  an  "over-pessimism,"  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe, 
where  fears  of  what  might  result  from 
the  Balkan  wars  had  been  given  much 
weight.  Idle  money  piled  up  in  all  the 
financial  centers  of  the  world  and  con- 
sequently in  January  the  stock  mar- 
kets bounded  upward  and  a  marked  im- 
provement in  trade  was  hoped  for. 

But  January's  improvement  did  not 
last.  From  that  month  forward  the  his- 
torian has  but  little  of  a  cheerful  na- 
ture to  relate.  In  August  the  whole  ma- 


chine of  international  trade,  foreign 
exchange,  stock  exchanges  and  so  forth 
crumpled  like  paper  and  almost  went 
to  pieces.  Not  until  October  was  any- 
thing like  real  order  restored.  Novem- 
ber witnessed  a  slow  but  steady  im- 
provement, and  in  December  for  the 
first  time  in  eleven  months  has  the 
general  financial  situation  warranted 
even  a  sigh  of  relief.  Look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  few  of  the  details. 

A  world-wide  easing  of  money  rates 
at  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  New  York 
distinguished  the  month  of  January. 
At  New  York  there  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  reserve  money  at  the  rate  of 
$3,000,000  a  day.  A  message  from 
President  Wilson  to  Congress,  recom- 
mending important  trust  legislation, 
but  being  at  the  same  time  conciliatory 
to  business,  acted  as  a  stimulus.  There 
was  a  rapid  rise  in  British  Consols  in 
London  and  a  New  York  state  bond 
issue  of  $50,000,000  was  five  times  over- 
subscribed. 

In  February  advances  in  the  world's 
stock  markets  halted.  The  foreign  ca- 
bles told  of  a  precarious  financial  situa- 
tion in  Paris.  Above  all  people  began  to 
wonder  why  the  promise  of  bountiful 
crops  did  not  find  some  echo  in  reviving 
trade,  why,  in  the  words  of  Wall  Street, 
this  glorious  promise  was  not  being 
"discounted."  Then  came  March,  and 
while  stock  markets  were  very  quiet, 
the  movement  was  mainly  to  lower 
levels.  The  political  situation  in  Great 
Britain  in  reference  to  Ireland  caused 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  auid  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevcird  Haussmann 


Secaritles  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,  Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


BLAIR  &  CO. 


24  BROAD  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Domestic  and 
Foreign  Bankers 


Investment  Securities 


Travelers'  Leiters  of  Credit 


W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


rr. 


(Lima.  (ViMItI*.       Conoprtoa 

;  Callao.      CHILK  ^  Vilpiralto.  lqolqo>. 
1  Affonlp*.  I  Saoliifo,      Talrahoaao, 

'  SaUTtrrr.      BOLIVIA:  La  Paz.  Orgra. 


I^indon  Aq«nla 
ORACE   BROTHKR.S   St  CO.,  Ltd. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

New   York,  59   Wall  Street 
Philadelphia,  4th  and  Chestnut  Sts.  Boston,  60  State  St. 

and  ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS 

Baltimore  and    Calvert   Streets,    Baltimore.  ALL  CONNECTED   BY   PRIVATE   WIKE. 

Members  of  the   New    York,   Pliiladelphia,    Boston   and   Baltimore   Stock   Exchanges. 


Executes  Orders  on  Commission  for  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and 

all  Investment  Securities. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Arrangements    made    with    Banks    and  Bankers  in  the  United   States,  enabling 
them  to  Issue  their  own  Drafts  on  Foreign  Countries. 


Commercial   Letters  of    Credit   and    Tra-clers'    Letters   of   Credit   issued,   available   in   all   parts 

of  the  world.     Also  International  Clieques. 
Collections    made    on    all    points;    Telegraphic    Transfers  of  Money  made  between  this  Country 

and  Europe. 
Deposit   Accounts   of   Banks,    Bankers,    Firms    and  Indi'Aduals  received  upon  favorable  terms. 
Certificates   of   Deposit    bearing    interest    issued  payable  on  demand  or  at  a  stated  period. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  London 


MAIN   OFFICE 
Founders  Court,   Lothbury,   E.   C. 


OFFICE  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
123   Pall    Mall,   S.  W. 


Henry  Clews  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

11, 13,  15,  17  and  19  BROAD  ST. 

Members  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

1 

August  Belmont  &  Co. 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 

AGENTS     AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  aaid  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers,   available    in    all    parts    of    the 
world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic     Transfers     to     Europe, 
Cuha    and    the    other    West    Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute    orders    for    the    purchase 
and  sale  of  Investment  Securities. 

Stocks  and  bonds  bought 
and  sold   for  investors,  also 
carried  on  liberal  terms. 

Banking  Accounts    re- 
ceived   subject    to   check   at 
sight. 

Interest  paid-  on    daily    bal- 
ances. 

Letters  of  Credit 

Issued  Available  the  World  Over 

Blake  Brothers  &  Co. 

50  Exchansre  Place              84  State  Street 
NEW  YORK                           BOSTON 

Drali-r.    In 

NEW    YORK   CITY 

AND  OTHER                                     1 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Commtrclal  Paper      Inveitment  Securltlei 

JAMI  S  W,    nOWHN               MARKY  M.   STONI- M  KTZ 
MrnilH-r  oi  IJ'»ston  tind  New  York  Stuck  ExclMngcs 

J.  W.  Bowen  &  Co. 

25   and  26  Exchange  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

Specialists    in 

American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  (.o. 

and  Subsidiaries 

M«rriber>  Ntw  York  and  Biitlon  Slock  Rirlianfct 
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The    Liberty 
National  Bank 

of  NEW  YORK 

139  BROADWAY 

CAPITAL: 

$1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS: 

$2,000,000.00 

PROFITS: 

$900,000.00 

STRONG    SAFE 
CONSERVATIVE 


llllllllllllllllll' ' '  '"" ' ' "■inillllllllllllllllllllliH;,- 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK ; 

PHILADELPHIA 

Condition  at  Close  of  Business 
October  31,  1914 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    Discounts $5,397,164.84  | 

Due    from    Banks 73S.*^98.75  1 

Cash   and   Reserve 1,158,689.51  | 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House      S30.759-8o  | 

Clearing     House     Loan     Cer-  i 

tiricates    90,000.00  i 

$7,912,312.90     j 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $600,000.00  I 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      907,500.94  I 

Circulation    313,200.00  \ 

Deposits   5,456,611.96  I 

Clearing     House     Loan     Cer-  \ 

tificates    635,000.00  | 

$7,912,312.90     I 

OFFICERS 

Lewis   R.    Dick,    President 
Tho.mas  J.    BuDD,   Vice-Pres.   and  Cashier 
\V.    Clifford   Wood,    Assistant    Cashier 
VVm.  T.  Tomli.n-son,  2d  Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

Thomas  J.  Budd  Joseph  J.  Martin 

Franlc  P.  Croft  Humbert  B.   PoAell 

Lewis  R.  Dick  George  Brinton   Roberts 

Jacob  S.  Disston  Edgar  D.  Stow 

Samuel  Frederic  Houston  W.   LeMar  1  aibot 

George  W.  Kendrick,  Jr.  Louis  M.  Wagner 


THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

INDIANAPOUS.    IND. 

October   31,      1914. 
RESOURCES 

Loans  and  investments $6,380,767.70 

From    other    banks 1,498,758.3^ 

Cash   on   reserve 1,197,350.48 

$9,076,876.50 
LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock    $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  profits 1,073,866.92 

Circulation    1,000,002.50 

Deposits   6,003,007.08 

$9,076,876.50 

O.   N.    FRENZEL President 

J.  P.   FREXZEI Vice-President 

O.    F.    FREXZEL Cashier 

J.   P.    FRF.NZEL,   Tr Asst.   Cashier 


Closiug  Dec.  11 

fUUKSK  OF  THK  HOND  MAUKirr  11)13  1914 

CJovernment  4s 1 1 1  '/^  1^9 

I'aiiania  Canal  38 100  9!) 

Atchison  Ken.  4s 93^^  9UA 

ti.  &  U.  Prior  Lien 90^  88;^ 

New  Jersey   (!entral  5s 114^4  113 

HurlinKton  4s 91»4  89^ 

St.    I'aul   Ken.   iV^s 100?^  98 

Northwestern  k^"-  'A" 94  89^^ 

E  rie  convertible  4s 73  60,4 

111.  Central   ref.  48 89^  86 

M.,  K.  &  T.  4s 87^  79 

New   York  Central  deb.  48 85^  86^4 

Mo.  Pacific  4s 92^  89^ 

Penn.  48,   1906 92'/^  92 

KeadinK  -en.  4s 92{4  92^4 

So.  I'acific  conv.  4s 8G  80^ 

Union    Pacific  4s. 95^  9AH 

Interboro    5s 105  965/^ 

Amer.  Tel.  «&  Tel.  conv.  41/5-8 95^  95-^ 

New   York   Teleph.   4 Ves 95  95 

U.   S.   Steel  5s lOO^i  100 

N(»'ri',.  ni(;li  k'ikI*'  bonds,  it  will  be  obscivorl,  nro  but  little  lower  thiiii  a 
tlie  eud  of    I'.n."!,   wliicli   was  a   period  of  acute  depressidii   in   (ii(>   bond    market. 
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depression  abroad.  But  of  far  more  im- 
portance in  this  counti-y  was  the  fact 
which  bepan  to  dawn  upon  people  that 
the  railroads  were  in  a  "bad  way," 
whether  from  their  own  or  others'  fault 
mattered  little.*  The  greatest  railroad 
systems  laid  off  thousands  of  men  and 
many  companies  stopped  paying  divi- 
dends. The  Mexican  revolution  devel- 
oped further  and  proved  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  business  world. 

Approach  of  the  United  States  to  the 
brink  of  war  with  Mexico  was  the  over- 
shadowing influence  in  April.  The  rail- 
road situation  grew  worse,  the  steel 
trade  became  duller  than  ever,  stocks 
fell  to  new  low  levels  since  June,  1913. 
Abroad  there  was  much  talk  of  finan- 
cial trouble  on  the  Continent.  Splendid 
crop  prospects  affected  the  price  of 
wheat,  but  exerted  no  influence 
on  general  trade.  In  May  the  most 
curious  factor  was  still  the  refusal 
of  the  country  to  cheer  up  because  of 
crop  prospects.  Abroad  the  great  gov- 
ernment banks  continued  to  take  in 
gold  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  A  big 
banking  failure  involving  many  Cana- 
dian enterprises  disturbed  London. 
Russian  securities  fell  into  panic  at  St. 
Petersburg;  new  taxes  were  suggested 
by  Lloyd-George  in  England;  indeed 
there  was  every  sign  of  financial  prep- 
aration for  war,  if  foresight  had  only 
been  as  good  as  "hindsight." 

In  June  stock  markets  did  not  move 
much,  but  developments  were  largely 
discouraging.  Europe  depleted  our 
bank  reserves  by  taking  $47,000,000  of 
our  gold.  A  number  of  dividend  reduc- 
tions were  announced.  Several  more 
large  financial  failures  were  announced 
abroad.  The  great  New  York  jobbing 
firm  of  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.  failed. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  the  most 
spectacular  feature  was  the  steady  de- 
cline in  stock  prices.  New  Haven  and 
Missouri  Pacific  falling  to  new  low  rec- 
ords for  all  time.  No  doubt  the  difficul- 
ties of  these  particular  companies 
played  a  part,  but  in  view  of  later 
events  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that   Europe,   and  especially   Germany, 

*See  the  tablt   on   page  45V. 


had  long  been  quietly  dumping  stocks 
on  the  American  markets.  Then  on 
July  23  came  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
from  Servia,  and  before  taking  up  the 
new  thread  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
a  little  more  closely  the  exact  condi- 
tion, financially  and  industrially,  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  last  week  of  July, 
1914. 

The  writer  has  been  able  to  read 
something  like  a  thousand  answers  re- 
ceived by  an  important  national  organ- 
ization which  had  sent  out  in  October 
a  questionnaire  in  regard  to  business 
conditions.  The  questionnaire  was  ad- 
drest  to  officers  of  railroads,  manufac- 
turing companies,  national  banks,  sav- 
ings banks,  street  railways,  insurance 
companies,  associations  of  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and  retailers,  boards 
of  trade,  labor  unions,  state  federations 
of  labor,  state  labor  bureaus,  provident 
loan  societies,  and  governors  of  states 
and  mayors  of  cities.  From  these  first- 
hand sources  of  information,  as  well  as 
from  many  others,  I  can  safely  infer 
that  in  the  last  week  of  July  the  gen- 
eral situation  of  business  was  far  from 
satisfactory. 

The  reasons  for  this  condition,  a  con- 
dition existing  despite  enormous  crops, 
were  probably  many.  A  change  in  the 
tariff,  following  much  discussion  of  the 
subject;  discussion  and  legislation  on 
banking  and  trusts;  the  Mexican  trou- 
ble; and  the  attitude  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  toward  the  rail- 
roads, probably  all  played  a  part.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  note  that 
such  a  state  of  facts  existed,  and  that 
certain  fundamental  industries  such  as 
transportation,  iron  and  steel,  lumber, 
electrical,  machinery  and  cement  trades, 
and  in  general  everything  connected 
with  construction  work  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  building  trades — 
were  in  the  last  of  July  in  almost  a 
deplorable  condition.  Opinion  is  di- 
vided as  to  whether  matters  were  then 
on  the  mend,  or  whether  a  progressive 
decline  was  indicated,  the  balance  of 
opinion  probably  inclining  to  the  for- 
mer view.  To  this  sitviation  came  the 
European  war  with  its  direct  and  in- 
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direct  consequences,  both  of  which  have 
been  to  aggravate  the  existing  disturb- 
ance in  business  affairs,  or  to  retard  the 
improvement  which  was  pretty  general- 
ly hoped  for. 

On  July  27  the  Vienna  Bourse  closed, 
and  from  the  23d  to  the  31st  all  stock 
markets  were  practically  in  panic,  our 
market  falling  fi'om  five  to  seventeen 
points  on  July  30.  On  the  31st  the  Lon- 
don and  New  York  stock  exchanges 
closed,  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its 
rate  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  for- 
eign exchange  operations  became  de- 
moralized, and  $40,000,000  of  gold  was 
sent  from  this  country  to  Europe  in 
five  days. 

To  tell  the  story  of  what  followed 
July  31  would  take  many  pages.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  closed 
to  prevent  European  owners  of  some 
six  billion  dollars  of  American  securi- 
ties from  selling  as  much  as  they  could 
of  their  holdings  and  thus  draining  this 
country  of  gold.  Charles  A.  Conant,  the 
economist,  has  compared  the  situation 
to  the  collapse  of  Roman  authority  when 
barbarians  overran  the  empire.  Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George  has  said  that  the 
"paper  machine  had  crumpled  and 
somehow  got  out  of  order."  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  spoke 
of  the  "painfully  developed  structure 
of  modern  civilization  as  having  been 
wrecked." 

To  retail  the  financial  and  business 
effects  of  the  war  is  impossible.  But  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  results  were  di- 
rect and  indirect,  the  latter  being  by  far 
the  more  important.  The  war  at  once 
stopped  all  exports  because  there  were 
no  shipping  facilities  available.  This 
condition  has  slowly  been  remedied,  but 
not  until  it  had  proven  a  great  blow  to 
the  South.  About  half  the  annual  cot- 
ton crop  goes  abroad,  and  the  crop  this 
year  was  an  abnormally  large  one.  But 
the  cutting  off  of  about  half  the  de- 
mand drove  prices  down  to  around  sev- 
en cents  a  pound,  where  they  still  are, 
and  well  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Thus  the  South  has  lost  perhaps  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  its  recovery  to  normal 
conditions  will  be  slow  and  painful. 
But  with  this  exception  the  dire-.t  ef- 
fect of  cutting  off  our  normal  relations 
with  Europe  has  been  relatively  mod- 
erate. A  few  manufa'-rturers  have  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  German  dyestuffs. 
But  any  loss,  excopt  that  of  the  South, 
has  been  probably  morf;  than  made  up 
for  by  the  .steadily  increasing  export 
of  munitions  of  war  needed  by  Euro- 
pean nations,  an  export  movement 
which  began  soon  after  the  first  demor- 
alization gave  way  tfj  something  like 
order,  and  has  since  been  infreasing. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  essentially  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country  other  than  the  South,  local 
conditions  havf;  pretty  well  counteract- 
ed the  ill  effects  of  the  war.  The  un- 
usually large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  hay, 
vegetables  and  fruit  have  kept  prac- 
tically at  normal  the  great  farrninu:  re- 
gion west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east 
of  the  fifx-.kicH  as  far  south  as  Texas, 
and  al-^o  portions  of  northern  New  F]ng- 
land  and  certain  districts  in  California. 
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Your  January  Funds 

Where  to  Place  Them  to  the 
Best  Advantage 

PRINCIPAL,  Interest  and  Dividends  available  for  invest- 
ment can  be  safely  and  profitably  placed  in   the    6fo 
bonds  of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company,  based  on 
its  extensive  ownership  of  real  estate  in  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the   Bronx,   in   New  York  City,  and  in  the 
City  of  Yonkers,  adjoining  New  York  City. 

Since  1 888  these  bonds  have  been  favorably  J^nown 
to  thousands  of  individual  investors  as  A  -R-E  Six  s, 
and  it  may  be  to  your  advantage  before  placing 
January  funds  to  l^now  about  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company,  its  bonds,  and  the  successful  bust-- 
jiess  bacl^  of  its  bonds. 

In  the  assurance  of  income  and  the  safety  of  principal, 
real  estate  and  obligations  based  upon  it  offer  unus'ial  attrac- 
tions at  this  time  when  the  general  security  market  is  upseL 

A-R-E  Six's  are  not  mortgage  bonds, — they  are  deben- 
ture bonds,  and  have  been  bought  by  the  public  for  27 
years  without  a  dollar  lost  or  gone  astray.  They  are  the 
direct  contract  obligations  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company,  issued  in  two  forms,  as  follow^s: 

6%   Coupon  Bonds 
In  denominations  of  $100.  $500,  $1000  and  upward, 
interest   payable    semi-annually    by    coupons  .attached, 
and  principal  maturing  in  ten  years. 

G/c  Accumulative  Bonds 
Maturing  in  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  for  $1000 
and  upward,  purchasable  by  installments.  The  install- 
ments bear  interest  at  6'/o,  which  is  compounded 
annually,  accumulated  and  paid  with  the  total  install- 
ments at  maturity. 

Write  for  full  information  concerning  the  Company 
and  its  bonds. 


Founded  1888 

527  Fifth  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  $3,247,789.13 

Room  506  New  York 


^ 


^a 
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LINCOLN  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member    of    New    York    Clearing    House   Association 

204  FIFTH  avenue;  NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AND  LISPENARD  ST.  BROADWAY  AND  72D  ST. 


Mercantile  and  Personal  Accounts  received  subject  to  check 
or  on  Certificate  of  Deposit.      Interest  paid  on  daily  balances. 
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Organized    1U82 


THE  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

-tliticl     STREt:T.    OF»ROS»l'rc:    GRAOJU    CerUTHAL    TERIVIIMAI. 


CAHIIAL 

SlIUPlllS  AND  UNUIVIUEU  PROFITS, 

UtPOSIIS. 

TOTAL  KLSODUCES 


$1.0UO,UUU.OO 

$1,875,000.00 

$23,t;00,43'1.00 

$27,»30.U»8.00 


CHARLES  ELLIOT  WARREN.     President 


WILLIAM   A.  SIMONSON,  Vice-President 
JOHN  S.   SAMMIS,  Jr.,  Assiatdnt  Cd&hlar 


DAVID  C.   GHANT,  Cashier 

HENRY  E.  STUBING,  Assistant  Cashier 


EBEN  E.   OLCOTT 
JOSEPH  P.   GRACE 
WILLIAM  G.    ROCKEFELLER 
M.    HARTLEY  DODGE 


DIRECTORS 

THOMAS  L.   JAMES,  Chdirman  of  the  Board 
WILLIAM    BREWSTER 
HARRY  J.   LUCE 
HENRY  C.   PHIPPS 
WILLIAM   A.   SIMONSON 


EDWARD  L.   ROSSITER 
HOWARD   S.    BORDEN 
HOWARD   C.    BROKAW 
CHARLES    ELLIOT    WARREN 


UepoMllury  ul  the  United  Slates.  State  ol  Ne«v  York,  City  of  New  York 

Accounts  un   Banks,    Bankers,   Trust   Companies,    Corporations   and    Individuals   Invited 


Fourth  Street 
National  Bank 

Philadelphia.  October    31,   1914 

RESOURCES 

Loans   &    Discounts $35,303,1-60.00 

Customers'     Liability     under 

Letters   of    Credit 834,535.97 

Due    from    Banks 6,932,869.39 

Exchringes       for       Clearing 

House     698,779.09 

Clearing    House    Loan    Cer- 

titicates     1 0,000.00 

Cash   and   Reserve 11,282,066.53 


$55,061,410.98 


LIABILITIES 

Capital    Stock    $3,000,000.00 

Surplus  and    Net  Profits.  .  .  7,041,801.01 

Circulation     500,000.00 

Letters  of   Credit   Issued  to 

Customers     834,535.97 

Deposits    43,685,074.00 


$55,061,410.98 
R.  J.  CLARK,  Cashier 


EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 
630   BROADWAY 

CAPITAL    $250,000.00 

SURPLUS    AND    PROFITS 65,852.88 

VIN'OEST  LOESER President 

OSC.\R   STINER Tlce-PrcsidtMit 

liEORGE    E.    HOYER Cashier 

H.    V.   E.  TERHUXE Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 
Oscar  Stiner  \;incent  Loeser 

Leander  H.  Thorn  Willard  S.  Tuttle 

Frederic  T.  Hume  Fra.vcis   B.  Griffin 

^LWIMILIAN  MoRGENTHAU,  Jr. 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7%  &  8% 

invested  in  first  mortgages  in  Oklahoma  City 

real  estate.      We  have  never  had  a  loss.      In* 

terest  paid  promptly       Value  of  properly  three 

lines  amount  of  loan. 

Write  for    free    booklet  describing  our  business 

and   list  of   loans.     We   have   loans  of  SlSO.OO  to 

$10,000  00 

Aurellus-Swanson  Co. 

60  State  National  Bank  Building,      Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


Tlie  Girard 
National  Bank 

PHILADELPHIA 


DIRECTORS 

FRANCIS  B.   RUHVliS.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
nanitl  Bau^h  John  (".ril>l>el 

(icornr  li.  Harfol  GeorKc  Mci-adden 

Kodiiian  E.  Griscom  Francis  B.  Kteves,  Jr. 

J.  Mauran  Rhodes  Wm.  W.  Frazier.  Jr, 

W.  Frederkk  Snyder  Groree  D.  Koscngarten 

Robert  Toland  Clarence  M.  Clark 

Wni.  Newbol.l  Ely  Horatio  G.  Lloyd 

Morris  L.  Clothier  Jo-,eph  Wayne,  Jr. 

Evan  Randolph 


Statement  as  of  October  31,   1914 

RESOURCES 

Limns    and    Investments... $29,851, ."544. 10 

Blinds    to   secure    cifctilatlon.  . .  .      3,747,000.00 
Exehange   for  Clearing   House..         94:},0.')().ll 

Dne     from    banks 6,481,330.12 

Cash    and   reserve 7,619,730.44 

$48,642,654,77 
LIABILITIES 

Capital    $2,000,000.00 

Siifplns    and    net    protits 4,798,37.5.00 

Dividend    (payable    Nov.    1st)..         160,000.00 

Cliculation     2,830,800.00 

Cli^aring   House  loan  certificates        340,000.00 
Deposits    38,,513,479.71 

$48,642,654.77 
JOSEPH  WAYNE.  JR..  President 

EVAN  RANDOLPH.    Vice-President 

T.  E.  WIEDERSHEIM.  Vice-President 
CHAS.   M.  ASHTON,  Cashier 

A.  W.   PICKFORD.  Asst.  Cashier. 

ALFRED  BARRATT,  Asst.  Cashier 


THE  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

PROVIDENCE,    R.   I. 

Capital     $1,000,000.00 

Surplus    Earnings l,000,00ff.00 

M.  J.  BARBER,  Cashier. 
This  bank  will  receive  direct  from  banks, 
m«nufacturer8  and  raercai»tile  firms,  checks 
and  time  items  drawn  on  Providence,  and 
remit  upon  payment  in  New  York  exchange 
at   a   reasonable   rate. 


WANTED  $100,000 

I  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  sonie  person  having  capital  to 
in^-est  in  farm  mortgages  in  a  section  where  this  method  of 
in\cstnient  is  unknown.  Farmers  borrow  from  banks  on  short 
time  and  high  rate  of  interest.  I  know  that  more  than  $100,000 
can  be  placed  with  security  as  good  as  government  bonds, 
with  more  than  double  their  return  in  interest,  which  in  most 
cases  will  be  pay.ible  in  advanie.  I  can  satisfy  an^■one  in- 
terested as  to  my  honesty  and  business  ability.  Address 
J,  M,.  care  of  The  Independent 


Hut   the   indirect  effects  of  the  war 
LiI)on    this    country    have    been    terrible 
indeed.  Our  foreign  trade  is  relatively 
unimportant  in  itself,  but  as  a  regula- 
tor of  our  financial  relations  with  other 
countries  it  is  fraught  with  tremendous 
significance.  Our  normal  excess  of  ex- 
ports  over   imports  enables   us  to   pay 
Kurope  the  $300,000,000  of  annual  divi- 
dends and  interest  which  we  owe  as  well 
as  our  tourists'  expenses  abroad,  freight 
charges    on    foreign    owned    ships    and 
many  other  items.  The  war  instilled  a 
fear  that   we   might  be  called   upon   to 
pay  off  immediately   in  gold  our  debts 
to  Europe,  both  the  floating  debt  of  per- 
haps $250,000,000,  and  as  much  of  the 
six    billion    dollar    permanent    debt    as 
Europe  could  collect.  This  is  why  our 
Stock  Exchange  was  closed  from  July 
31    to    December    12.    This    is   why   the 
financial     markets    were    thrown     into 
panic,  and  it  explains  the  tightening  of 
the    money    market    which    resulted    in 
further  restricting  activity  all  over  the 
country.  Banks  thruout  the  country  be- 
came very  conservative;  interest  rates 
advanced,  and  money  was  hard  to  get 
for   the   conduct  oL   ordinary   business. 
For    new    enterprises    and    for    exten- 
sions,   in    fact   for   all    permanent    im- 
provements, capital  was  not  available. 
Thruout    September    financial    mar- 
kets were  still  under  the  blighting  in- 
fluence of  war.  Stock  markets  remained 
closed,  international  exchange  was  de- 
moralized. Early  in  August  men  feared 
a  panic  more  disastrous  than  any  be- 
fore  experienced.    But   action    both    on 
the  part  of  bankers  and  the   Govern- 
ment was  marvelously  quick.   A   panic 
was    prevented.     Private    hoarding    of 
gold    was    stopped    at    the    beginning, 
whereas  in  1907  it  went  very  far.  For- 
tunately the  panic  of  1907  had  taught 
lessons  which  had  not  been  forgotten. 
Banks  at  once  issued  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  Clearing  House  certifi- 
cates which  enabled  them  to  pay  each 
other  without  using  actual  money.  As 
early   as    August   4   the   Treasury   De- 
partment had  shipped  to  banks  in  lead- 
ing cities,  to  be  placed  in  circulation, 
$100,000,000  of  emergency  currency,  cre- 
ated in  1908  and  held  in  Treasury  vaults 
for  just  such  an  emergency.  Altogether 
no    less     than     $381,530,000     of    these 
notes    were   issued,   and   together   with 
the    Clearing    House    certificates    they 
largely  made  up  for  the  loss  in  gold  to 
Europe  earlier  in  the  year,  and  in  gen- 
eral for  the  lack  of  money  and  credit. 
The  most  single  pressing  problem  was 
how  New  York  City  was  to  meet  some 
$80,000,000  of  notes  due  in  London  and 
Paris  between  August,  1914,  and  Janu- 
ary,   1915.    These    notes    were    legally 
payable  in  gold,  but  ordinarily  the  pay- 
ment of  such  debts  is  effected  by  means 
of  exchange  operations,  by  the  offset  of 
exports  from  this  country  against  debts 
owed  by  this  country.   Such  a  normal 
solution    was    not    possible,    so    all    the 
banks  in  Greater  New  York  with  two 
small   exceptions   subscribed  to  a   gold 
pool  and  thus  without  difficulty  the  nec- 
essary sum  was  raised.  A  little  later  the 
successful  formation  of  the  "$100,000.- 
000   gold   pool"  by  banks   all   over  the 
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country  that  were  anxious  to  restore 
still  further  normal  exchange  condi- 
tions was  an  important  development. 
Sterling  exchange,  which  early  in  Au- 
gust had  been  as  high  as  $7,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  payment  of  seven  good 
American  dollars  for  $4.86  of  Ameri- 
can money  provided  the  payment  had 
to  be  made  in  London,  fell  in  October 
to  normal  figures. 

In  October  also  the  New  York  bank 
deficit  was  extinguished,  the  money  sit- 
uation became  distinctly  easier,  and 
while  Stock  Exchange  business  was 
still  suspended,  in  quarters  where  se- 
curities were  dealt  in  there  was — to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month,  in  particu- 
lar— a  marked  improvement  in  prices. 
Railroad  earnings  and  trade  in  general 
did  not  improve,  but  the  reduction  in 
dividends  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  particular,  and  by  other 
large  concerns  such  as  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company,  was  considered 
a  sign  of  conservatism  and  safety  rath- 
er than  the  reverse. 

November  was  a  period  of  marked 
financial  betterment.  Banks  began  to 
retire  Clearing  House  certificates  and 
emergency  currency,  which  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Savings  banks  had 
earlier  refused  to  pay  on  demand,  but 
in  November  restored  that  privilege 
without  harm  to  themselves.  Industry 
generally  remained  quiet,  but  improved 
slightly.  Steadily  increasing  exports  of 
war  munitions  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence. Both  the  copper  and  oil  trades 
were  badly  hit  by  the  war,  but  in  No- 
vember they  again  approached  normal. 
The  election  was,  on  the  whole,  gratify- 
ing to  business  men,  even  to  those  who 
strongly  admired  the  President,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Cotton  Exchange 
was  felt  to  be  a  big  step  toward  re- 
storing normal  conditions. 

On  the  same  day,  November  16,  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  this  measure  was  looked 
upon  as  an  assurance  that  panics  would 
be  almost  impossible  in  the  future. 
Thus  far  the  Federal  Re.serve  banks 
have  not  actually  transacted  much 
business,  but  the  sentimental  effect  of 
their  opening  in  the  way  of  cheering 
up  sentiment  and  making  business  men 
more  optimistic  has   been   incalculable. 

One  hesitates  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  .system,  but  it 
is  at  least  .safe  to  assume  that  in  fu- 
ture periods  of  depression,  war,  or 
threatened  panic,  this  system  will  sus- 
tain the  business  community  and  the 
credit  structure. 

One  of  the  most  striking  lessons  of 
the  war  from  an  economic  standpoint 
had  been  the  ability  of  the  Bank  of 
England  especially  and  the  other  great 
central  banks  abroad  to  maintain  the 
buBiness  and  credit  structures  under 
circumstances  more  trying  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen  l>«;fore.  Indeed  this 
fact  more  than  any  other  leads  me  tr> 
hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  mad 
rush  on  the  part  of  forf;itrner«  to  sell 
their  American  .Ht^^cks  when  our  ex- 
change* open  for  buginenn  on  a  free 
baBJJi.  On  Novernfxfr  2H  the  HVx-k  Kx- 
chanjfe    opened    for    restricted    trading 


in  bonds,  and  on  December  12  for  sim- 
ilar trading  in  stocks.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  bond  trading  revealed  no  tor- 
rent of  sales,  and  none  was  expected 
when  the  stock  division  opened.  Mini- 
mum prices  were  artificially  established, 
but  many  prices  did  not  fall  even  to 
the  minimum. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  during 
the  four  months  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change remained  closed  a  large  sum  of 
capital  accumulated  for  investment 
and  that  time  gradually  did  away  with 
any  necessity  for  a  bursting  dam  of 
foreign  liquidation  of  American  secur- 
ities. Foreign  liquidation  may  be  con- 
siderable, but  it  will  be  deliberate;  and 
wk-ile  the  destruction  of  property  in 
Europe  is  enormous,  and  enormous  also 
are  new  European  bond  issues,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  owing  to  increased 
wealth  and  a  far  more  efficient  credit 
machinery  the  powers  of  recuperation 
of  Europe  are  vastly  greater  than  they 
were  in  earlier  times. 

Many  of  those  who  predict  a  severe 
further  decline  in  American  invest- 
ments forget  that  even  with  the  recent 
improvement  in  prices  the  quotations 
for  both  stocks  and  bonds  are  now  very 
low,  not  only  as  compared  with  every 
normal  years  for  a  long  period,  but 
also  indeed  as  compared  with  panic 
prices  of  1907.  The  extensive  declines 
which  took  place  both  in  1913  and  1914 
on  the  world's  markets  no  doubt  reflect- 
ed the  coming  of  war. 

The  development  in  the  use  and  or- 
ganization of  credit  in  Europe  today 
so  far  exceeds  anything  known  in  pre- 
vious wars  that  the  burden  to  be  borne, 
while  onerous  enough,  is  less  than  many 
persons  suppose.  As  for  this  country, 
beyond  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  extremely  pessimistic  views 
being  justified,  it  is  unwise  to  indulge 
in  much  prophecy.  If  the  railroads 
should  be  permitted  to  raise  freighc 
rates  a  very  considerable  stimulus  will 
be  given  to  business.  The  effect  to  cap- 
ture markets  in  South  America  and  the 
Orient  will  also  stir  up  activity,  altho 
we  cannot  expect  much  in  this  direc- 
tion until  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
take  England's  place  as  the  creditor  na- 
tion of  the  world. 

Aside  from  the  war  the  year  has 
witnessed  a  number  of  disturbing  in- 
cidents, events  and  tendencies.  The  Col- 
orado strike  was  significant.  Agitation 
for  government  ownership  of  tele- 
phones and  telegraphs,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  prevailing  political  propa- 
ganda did  not  tend  to  encourage  enter- 
prise. But  oppo.sed  to  these  matters  and 
of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  Great  War  has  set  this  country 
upon  a  path  where  economy  and  thrift 
may  bid  fair  to  take  the  place  of  waste- 
ful extravagance.  Not  only  does  the 
United  States  enter  upon  its  full  re- 
Hponsibility  as  a  great  world  power,  but 
it  enters  upon  new  duties  more  serious 
and  yet  fuller  of  promise  than  any  we 
have  ever  faced,  with  a  new  sense  of 
HeriouHness  and  a  new  responsibility 
for  the  best  use  of  its  unequaled  re- 
Hourceg. 

I'rinceton,  New  Jerney 


Could  An 
Employee 
Cause 
You 
Loss  ? 

Is  there  anyone  whose  dis- 
honesty could  impair  your  bank 
account,  perhaps  cripple  your 
business?  A  great  majority  of 
employees  are  honest,  of  course, 
but  nevertheless  defalcations  do 
occur.  Suppose  the  next  one 
should  affect  you?  What  pro- 
tection have  you  ? 

h  is  easy  to  make  yourself 
safe  now.  Don  t  wait  until  the 
lesson  is  brought  home  to  you. 
Profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  and  bond  your  employees 
in  the  Company  that  provides 
absolute  protection. 

The 

American 

Surety 

Company 

of  New  York 

Larf^eit  Surety  Company  In  the  World 

has  earned,  during  the  past  30  years, 
an  enviable  reputation  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  just  claims. 

HOME  OFFICE 

100  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone,  Rector  9525 

Branches  and  Agrnric*  throughout  the 
country 


F.    W.   I.AFRFNTZ.   Prcidenl 
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Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

In  Active  Business  since  1875 

fl  Assumes  the  care  of  property  of  those  going  abroad, 
collecting  coupons,  dividends,   interest   and   rents. 

^  Pays  interest  on  deposits  subject  to  check. 

Q  Transacts  a  General  Trust  and  Banking  business, 
acting  as  Transfer  Agent  for  Railroad  and  other  Cor- 
porations. Acts  as  Executor  and  Trustee  at  no  more 
expense  than  where  individual  executors  and  trustees 
are  appointed. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  CO. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 


Condensed  Statement 

NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

At  close  of  business  October  31,  1914 

RESOURCES 
Loans  and  Discounts.  .$27,796,261.66 
U.  S.  and  Other  Bonds     2,013,195.00 

Banking   House    575,000.00 

Overdrafts   7.315-43 

Cash     and     Due     from 

Banks    io.84r),379-97 

$41,241,152.06 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $3,000,000.00* 

Surplus    2,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits    897,622.61 

Circulation   2,700,000.00 

Deposits    32,643.529.45 

$4 1»241, 152.06 

*  By  a  recent  vote  of  the  stockholders 
the  capital  stock  has  been  increased  to 
$4,000,000. 

Edward  W.  Decker,   President 
Joseph    Ch.jlPMan,   Vice-President 
James  A.  Latta,  Vice-President 
Alexander  V.  Ostrom,  Cashier 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

OF 

COMMERCE 

IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
over  $12,000,000 

Deposits 
over  $45,000,000 

Resources 
over  $67,000,000 


BUSINESS    SOLICITED    AND     LIBERAL 
TREATMENT    PROMISED 


CHARTERED   1853 


LJnited  States  Trust  Company  of  Mew  York 


CAPIT.U,  $2,000,000 


45-4T    WALL    STREE:T 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROniS,  §14,151,944.23 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN,   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It   allows   interest  at   current   rates  on   deposits,   and  liolds.  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and    other    property,   real    or    personal,    for    individuals,    estates   and    corporations. 

EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED  J.   WORCESTER.  Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant  Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
WlLl.IA.M  D.  SLOANE 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 


LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.  SHFLDON 
CHALNCEY   KEEP 


GEORGE  L.  RIVES 


EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS  N.    BLISS.  JR. 


ARTHUR   CURTISS  JAMES    HENRY  W.  <le  FOREST 


WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 


Rt)iiT.    I.  GAMMEL 


WILLIAM    STEWART   TOD     WM.   VINCENT  ASTUR 


OGDEN  MILLS 


CllAS.    1  Ri;i>  K    HOFFMAN 


Independent 
Opinions 


Our  eorre.spondence  is  unusually 
iiilerestint?  just  now.  The  stirring 
tmies  in  which  we  live  have  at  least 
one  benefit  in  that  they  take  people 
out  of  themselves  and  force  them  to 
interest  themselves  in  affairs  foreign 
to  their  personal  circle.  This  is  in 
truth  a  world  war,  not  merely  be- 
cause nations  from  every  continent 
except  South  America  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  it  but  because  it  very 
literally  affects  everybody  in  the 
world  and  almost  everybody  feels 
that  it  does.  The  clash  of  arms  in -the 
valley  of  the  Seine  or  4;he  Carpathian 
Mountains  sets  the  ether  (juivering 
with  alarm  round  the  whole  globe  and 
away  into  stellar  spaces.  Here  in 
America  we  feel  the  blows  whether 
they  fall  upon  white,  black  or  yellow 
skins  and  we  understand  the  laments 
of  the  dying  whether  spoken  in 
Czech,  Magyar,  Arabic,  Flemish  or 
Ruthenian. 

A  well-known  American  woman 
living  in  Germany  gives  in  a  person:;! 
letter  to  her  father  4;he  followirr 
vivid  picture  of  the  German  spirit  a.-^ 
it  manifested'itself  in  the  first  month 
of  the  war : 

My  Dear  Father: 

It  is  as  clear  and  beautiful  a  Sunday 
morning'  here  in  Freiburg  as  you  can 
be  having  there  in  Denver.  The  church- 
bells  are  ringing  the  people  to  Gottes- 
dienst.  The  town  itself,  a  university 
town  which  dates  from  the  middle  ages, 
is  quiet  and  blooms  like  a  garden,  giv- 
ing no  sign  except  for  its  Red  Cross 
banners  flying  from  schools  and  public 
buildings,  that  we  are* in  the  midst  of 
a  world  war,  unegualed  in  history,  both 
in  extent  and  in  meaning.  Yet,  had  I 
chosen,  I.  would  rather  be  here  in  Ger- 
many at  this  time  than  anywhere  else! 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  felt  so  close  to 
a  great  heroic  emotion  as  during  these 
last  four  weeks! 

As  you  know,  I  have  no  German  blood 
in  me;  moreover,  I  have  been  for  near- 
ly two  years  in  Paris  which  I  have 
loved ;  and  certainly,  I  have  never  stood 
for  militarism,  yet  at  this  moment, 
after  four  weeks  of  the  most  careful 
and  intense  observation  of  the  course 
of  events,  I  feel  that  Germany  is  fight- 
ing with  terrible  energy  the  fight  of 
the  races,  which  still  believe  in  God  and 
Justice,  against  those  who  have  for- 
gotten the  sternness  which  lies  in  these 
two  great  concepts.  God  and  the  fear 
of  God  are  realities  in  Germany  today, 
where  every  one  is  aware  of  a  re-birth 
— a  Wiedcrgehurt.  Press  and  pulpit  are 
one  in  the  utterance  of  a  reverent  ac- 
ceptance of  what  has  happened  as  God's 
will.  And  there  is  no  cant,  no  pharisee- 
ism  in  this  utterance! 

I  have  yet  to  read  or  to  hear  a  per- 
sonal complaint  or  protest  against^  the 
swinging  of  th'^  wbolo  Mioi'hanism  of  the 
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state  into  a  position  of  National  de- 
fense, even  tho  it  has  meant  bankrupt- 
cy to  thousands  and  the  danger  of  death 
to  millions.  On  the  instant  the  individ- 
ual subordinated  himself — his  future, 
his  life,  to  the  nation — to  the  race.  Show 
:ne  that  that  is  true  in  any  of  the  coun- 
cries  which  have  ranged  themselves 
against  Germany.  Here  in  Freiburg  the 
announcement  of  martial  law  was  read 
in  all  the  public  squares.  Then  came  the 
order  to  mobilize.  And  it  was  as  tho  all 
of  Germany  held  its  breath.  Thep — 
marvel  of  marvels  to  me — came  a  burst 
of  song.  From  street  to  street,  in  this 
town,  as  in  every  town  in  Germany, 
rang  out  the  "Wacht  am  Rhein," 
"Deutschland  iiber  Alles,"  and  Lu- 
ther's old  hymn,  "Ein  Feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott."  These  are  grand  songs  in 
words,  rhythm  and  melody,  sonorous — 
not  to  be  sung  by  one  man  alone,  but 
by  men  together,  from  the  common 
heart. 

In  Munich,  where  I  spent  the  next 
two  weeks,  I  heard  night  after  night 
the  troops  marching  out  under  a  har- 
vest moon,  thousands  of  men  in  march- 
ing lines,  thirty  thousand  volunteers 
from  Munich  alone.  And  they  all  sing. 

Women,  white  faces,  lips  close-prest, 
came  back  from  the  parting  at  the  sta- 
tion to  the  duties  which  the  men  had 
been  forced  to  leave  on  such  short  no- 
tice. There  has  been  no  time  for  leis- 
urely anxiety  or  mourning.  They  are  all 
at  work,  doing  many  things  they  have 
had  small  preparation  in,  but  doing 
them  well,  because  of  the  intense  feel- 
ing that  as  far  as  possible  the  work  of 
Germany  must  go  on  at  as  small  a  loss 
as  possible.  Into  the  fields  where  the 
'Tops  of  grain,  hay,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
r^les  were  left  so  suddenly  have  poured 
ihe  boys  and  girls  from  the  cities,  un- 
der the  direction  of  old  men  who  could 
not  go  to  war. 

No  man  may  dare  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  a  struggle  in  which  Germany 
and  Austria  stand  against  the  nations. 
But  I  know  that  in  Germany  the  great 
victory  has  already  spread  its  banners. 
A  people  with  prayer  in  its  heart  and 
song  on  it.s  lips  has  become  united, 
without  distinction,  "as  one  man."  And 
America  I  call  to  look  with  reverence 
upon  this  victory,  no  matter  how  it  may 
fead  of  the  battlefields,  whose  stories 
come  by  way  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  if 
not  thru  the  strange  writing  of  .Japan. 
Charlotte  Teller 

Freiburg,  in  Ba/hn,  Germany 

THE  TU  QUOQUE  ARGUMENT 

Whenever  we  find  fault  with  what 
Gernnany  i.s  doing  .somebody  write.s 
in  and  wants  to  know  why  we  don't 
find  fault  with  the  other  powers  for 
what  they  have  done  in  the  pa.st. 
Now  we  cannot  scold  every  country 
of  the  world  in  any  one  issue,  much 
,'is  we  should  like  to.  We  have  to  take 
them  to  task  one  at  a  time.  We  are 
tflad  that  the  liberal  doctor  quoted 
below  recognizes  the  influence  of 
American  public  opinion  in  checking 
British  aggression  in  fJhina  a  few 
years  ago.  ffe  will  find  by  referring 
to  the  files  that  The  Inrlependent  at 
that  time  took  an  active  part  in 
oppf>«ition  to  Great  Britain. 

Jn  a  THc.p.ni  isgue  you  take  the  pofli- 
tion  that  .fapan  in  ju«tifi«d  in  ouHtint: 
(it-rmATiy  fr'>rn  ''^hina,  h<rr-auHft  Germany 
Ufftk    f>'tHH*:nnii>n    hy    fhrco,    and    bccaUHC 
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UUfuUT    ur   THB   CONDITION    Of 

NAIIUNAL      BAISH     0»      COMMEHCE 

IN     NtVV     YUKU 

at   New    Yurk,   tu   the  Ktate   of   New    York,   at 
tbtt   clunv   \it   buAliic**   Uctuber   iilitl,    I'.ilt 

aiit« HiKi.ujii.^iB.a:; 

null    auil     uii- 

15.5'J 

V-  iltf(iuititeil  to  MfUrt) 

H,8:iS,uuu.uu 

C<  1  '  I'   iltjpviilted    tu 

iiiou i7,u;io,ooo.iHi 

Uti<'  >    -..  >>uiii<9   lu   aecurt!   clr- 

culall..u     15,4rt7,S»i;:  51 

I'rt- uiluiu*  uii  I'.  8.  bund* '^ct.iyuo.m) 

Uuiidn,    acL-urUleit,    Ac.     (otber 

tliiiii     atuck^) 4,ll2U,NtUi.ttl 

a5o.i»oi  oi> 

^       huUHi' 2,500,U«Xi.Ul> 

.i.   .  ..  r»'    Untitllty    uuder   let- 
ters   of    eretiU 7H5,004.24 

Due    (ruiu    Utttluual    twuka    (uut 

rrierve    ageutA» 4,452,61)4.1)5 

l>Uf     fr»m    iState    aud    private 

tmiiks     and      bankers,      trust 

I'uiupuiika.  and  navliiga  buiika  8;i6,72l).tiO 

Cheeka     uud     uttu-r    I'uab     lUIiia  41<),ri:;<).7M 

Exebaugf*    for    t'learliig    Huusl-       U.7>m>,so().'J«) 
Notes    of    otber    Iiattoiial    tiuiikil  581, 175. UU 

t'raitiiiiial        paper        L-urnucy, 

iiirki'U     and      cents 1,031). DO 

Lawful  money   renerve  in  bank, 
Tia.: 

Specie     22,188,77H.0O 

Legal-tender    notes 8.535, N2o. 00 

Clearing      lluuse      loan      certltt- 

oatrs     (net     balance) 5,280,000.00 

Amount     paid     ou     aceount     of 

aubscrlptiou     to    $100,(M)0,OoO 

gold     fund     (subserlbed)     less 

amuunt      returned 588,424.50 

RedeuipClou    fund    with    U.    ^. 

Treasurer     (5%     of     clroula- 

tlou)     1,651,250.00 

Due    from    U.    S.    Treasurer 2.i4,<H)2.r>0 

Interest    accrued 522..S48.46 

Total   »20»,105,222.ol 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock    paid    In $25,000,000.00 

tjurplus     fund 10,000,000.00 

Undivided  proUts,  less  expenses 

and   tases    paid    6,744. 90»i.82 

UesiTved    fur    ta.\es / 715,723.47 

National    bank    notes   outstand- 
ing      31,042,307.50 

Acceptances    under    letters    of 

credit    785,964.24 

Due    to   other   national    banks..  27,113,063.45 
Due  to  State  and  private  banks 

and    bankers 35,624. (V')6.S5 

Dividends    unpaid 14,145.o0 

Individual    deposits    subject    to 

check     65,561. 735.96 

Demand   certificates   of   deposit  2,557,170.31 
Time     certificates     of     deposit 

payable    within    30    days 100,000.00 

Time     deposits     payable     after 

30    days    or    after    notice    of 

30    days   or   longer 400.000.00 

Certified     checks 494.tki7.12 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding.  2.249.529.93 

Unearned    discount 701.290.86 

Total  $209,105,222.01 

State  of  New  York,  Countv  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I.  STEVENSON  E.  WARD.  Cashier  of  the 
above-named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that 
the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of 
my   knowledge    and    belief. 

STEVENSON    E.     WAiRD,    Cashier. 

Subscribed    and    sworn    to    before    me    this 
4th  day   of   November.    1914. 

E.    H.    CALLANAN. 
Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 

Certificate  filed   in   New  York   County,   No. 
47. 

Correct — Attest: 

HENRY  \V.   DE   FOREST,    ) 
CHARLES   H.    ALLEN,  J-Dlrectors. 

CHARLES    LANIDR.  ) 


FRAIVKLIIV 

IMATIOIMAL    BANK 

Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Philadelphia,   October  31,   1914 

RESOURCES 

Loans   and   discounts §25,624. S9S. 77 

Due     from     banks 4,S36.770..i9 

Cash    and     reserve 7.15S.402.62 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..      l,S20.1S,s.49 

$39,440,260.47 
LIABILITIES 

Capital      $1,000,000.00 

Surplus   and   net    profits 3. 422, .527. 07 

Circulation 1.. 369. 400. 00 

Deposits     33.648.333.40 

$39,440,260.47 
E.   P.    PASSMORE,   Vice-President  and   Cashier 


she  is  alleKt-'tl  to  be  the  .same  disijuiet- 
iii(<  eleiiieiil  in  the  Eust  that  she  is  in 
Karupe.  iNovv  wliy,  in  the  name  of  fair- 
iif.s.s,  tlo  yoLi  remain  silent  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  KiiKlaiul  came  to  sijuat 
uii  Hont^  Kong  or  Kussia  in  Mongolia? 
V\  ho  taught  Germany  this  game  of 
(luacy?  As  a  matter  of  fact  Germany 
got  a  foothold  under  circumstances  less 
revolting  to  decency  than  England,  the 
e.xcuse,  tho  Himsy  enough,  being  the  kill- 
ing of  two  missionaries. 

However,  1  challenge  the  world  to 
instance  a  darker  blot  on  civilization 
than  the  manner  in  which  England  ob- 
tained possession  of  Hong  Kong  and 
other  Chinese  territory  in  18-10.  To 
foist  the  most  pernicious  of  all  curses, 
the  opium  vice,  upon  a  nation  whose 
government  has  become  alive  to  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  ruin 
following  in  its  wake,  and  then  because 
that  government  determinately  op- 
poses the  traffic,  it  is  forced  into  a  war, 
and,  because  she  is  no  match  for  Eng- 
land, is  whipped,  has  to  cede  territory 
and — joke  of  all  jokes! — pay  her  foe's 
war  expenses,  and  in  her  utter  helpless- 
ness, submit  to  the  curst  opium  vice. 

You  may  say  this  is  not  England  of 
today.  Again  I  would  remind  you  that 
when  a  few  years  ago  China  astonished 
the  world  by  her  superhuman  efforts  to 
eradicate  the  opium  curse,  England 
very  forcibly  objected,  because  her 
opium  remained  unsold  in  Chinese 
ports  and  she  could  no  longer  coin  hu- 
man weakness  into  filthy  lucre  and  out- 
rage a  nation's  morals.  China  would 
then  most  certainly  have  been  humili- 
ated as  in  1840,  but  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion  exprest  its  indignation  in  no 
uncertain  manner,  especially  in  Amer- 
ica. This  won  the  day  for  poor  China. 
Medicus  Liberalis 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

SOCIALISTS   AND   THE   WAR 

It  is  a  curious  tribute  to  the  wide 
influence  of  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda that  there  should  be  so  gen- 
eral a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
the  Socialists  should  not  have  done 
something  to  prevent  the  war.  Even 
those  who  have  been  most  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  Socialists  and 
most  contemptuous  of  their  power 
have  evidently  been  relying  upon 
them  more  than  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  admit.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  believed  that  the  power 
of  capitalism  would  be  sufficient  to 
stop  the  war  have  been  equally 
disappointed.  It  seems  that  people 
are  not,  as  we  have  been  told,  the 
helpless  victims  of  proletarian  and 
capitalistic  forces,  but  that  they  can 
take  the  bit  between  their  teeth  and 
run  away  and  smash  up  the  whole 
machine  whenever  they  take  the 
notion.  We  feel  something  of  a  relief 
to  realize  that,  in  spite  of  blind  eco- 
nomic forces,  we  can  still  do  what 
we  want,  however  unwise  what  we 
want  to  do  may  be.  The  realization  of 
this  may  help  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  more  rational  method  of  set- 
tling social  problems  than  "the  in- 
evitable class  conflict"  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  The  German 
anti-Socialist  society  has  disbanded 
because  of  the  patriotism  displayed 


UldroUT  OF  THE  CONDITION  Ol'  TllK 

CHEMICAL     NATIONAL     BANK    OF 

NEW     YOKU 

at   New    York,   In   the  State  of   New   Y'ork,   at 
the    close    of    business,    October   31,    1914. 

UliSO  DUCES 

Uians    and    discounts $37,690,699.25 

Overdrafts,      unsecured 12,800.09 

I'.  .S.  biinils  deposited  to  securu 
circulation   450,000.00 

Commercial    paper    deposited    to 

secure   circulation 4,017,500.00 

Otber  securities  to  secure  circu- 
lation           2,950,0(H).00 

Konds,     securities,,  etc.     (other 

than     stocks) 1,156,695.72 

.Slock  In  I'lilcral  Reserve  KaiiU, 
none;  all  other  stocks,  $106,- 
21)1.41     106,201.41 

Kaiikliit,'    iiouse 950,000.00 

Due    from    national    banks    (not 

reserve    agents) 1,913,886.44 

Dill-  from  .State  and  private 
banks  ami  bankers,  trust  com- 
panies,   and    savings    banks.  .         438,150.07 

t'uslomers'    liability,    letters    of 

credit     150,80i).29 

<'hecks   and    other   cash    Items..         20(!,46.''i.OO 

Kxchanges    for    Clearing     House     4,lKr>,888.,^6 

.Notes    of    other    national    banks         733,000.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nick- 
els  and   cents 8,980.11 

Lawful   uuiney    reserve    lu   bank, 
viz.: 

Specie    3,830.808.00 

Ixgal-temler   notes 2,086,177.00 

.\mouMt  paid  on  account  of  sub- 
scription to  $1(10,000.000  gold 
funii  (Nuliscrllii'd)  less  amount. 
If  any,    returned    to  subscriber         129,996.00 

Redenipllr)n  fund  with  IJ.  ^. 
Treasurer   (5%  of  circulation)         273,875.00 

Due    from    V.    S.    Treasurer 44.000.00 

Total     $61,841,092.14 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock   paid  In $3,000,000.00 

Surplus     fund 7,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits,    less  expenses 

and    ta.ves    paid 1,112,6.30.56 

Reserved    for    la.xes 83,849.85 

National    banlcnotes    outstanding     4,308.000.(10 

State  banknotes  outshtndlng 10,838.00 

Due    to    otlier    national    banks..      3,370,667.30 
Due   to  State  and   private   banks 

and    bankers 744,111.72 

Due  to  trust  companies  and  sav- 
ings   banks 1,274,697.05 

Dividends    unpaid 75,550.00 

Individual    deposits    subject    to 

check     28,720,582.97 

Demand    certificates    of    deposit  50,300.00 

Certified     checks 84,547.23 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding..  27.386.06 

Letters    of    credit 156,809.29 

Other    bonds    borrowed    without 

furnisliing    collateral    security 

for    same 2,950,000.00 

Clearing   House   loan   certificates 

(net     balance) 8,870,000.00 

Liabilities      other      than      those 

stated  above:    Federal   Income 

Tax  withheld 1,122.11 

Total     $61,841,092.14 

State  of  New  York,  Countv  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I,  FRANCIS  HALPIN,  Cashier  of  the 
almve-nanied  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that 
the  above  statement  Is  true  to  the  best  of 
my   knowledge   aud   belief. 

FRANCIS  HAIRPIN,   Cashier. 

Subscribed    and    sworn    to    before    me    this 
6th   dav   of   November,    1914. 

EDW'D  P.   BROWN,   Notary  Public. 

Correct — -Attest : 

J.   B.   MARTINDALE.  ) 

FREDERIC  W.   STEVENS,  > Directors. 

W.    EMLEN    ROOSEVELT,  J 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK     OF    THE 

CITY    OF    BROOKLYN,    N.   Y. 

Oct.  31.    1914. 
RESOURCES 

Ixians    and    discounts $2,879,251.25 

Securities     1,275,776.96 

ISanking    house    and    safe    deposit 

vaults     158.250.00 

Cash    and    due    from    banks I,171,2;i7.73 

$5,484,515.94 
LIABILITIES 

Capital     $3tX>.000.00 

Surplus     5<XM>W.t)0 

l'iulivid(Hl    profits 17.8,2(«  4^ 

Circulation     496,S00.(H> 

Reserved    for   taxes S. CIS. 06 

Deposits     4,(HX).S'.n).4.S 

$a,484.M5.94 

Member   of    tho    Federal    Re»>rve    Bank. 
Joseph      lliiber.      Treslilent ;     .lolin      W.      Weber, 
Vlce-I'res.:    Wllllani    S.    Irish.    Vici-  Tres.    aud 
Cashier;    Ansel    1".    Verity.    Asst.    ('ashler 
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Total 


.$40,849,381.21 


REPORT    OF    THE   CONDITION    OP 
THE     IMPORTERS     &      TRADERS 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at    New   York,    in   the   State   of    New    York, 
at  the  close  of  business,  October  31,   1914: 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and   discounts 126,786,783. G6 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unse- 
cured       520.67 

United   States   bonds   to   secure 

circulation     50,000.00 

Commercial    paper   deposited    to 

secure  circula tion 3,005,000.00 

United    States    bonds   to   secure 

United    States    deposits 1,000.00 

Bonds,    securities,    etc 367,001.00 

Banking     house-,     furniture     and 

fixtures   700,000.00 

Due    from    national    banks    (not 

reserve   agents) 1,258,787.18 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bank- 
ers, trust  companies  end  sav- 
ings   banks 209,745.61 

Checks   and   other  cash   items. .         181,637.13 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House        579,758.71    ) 

Notes    of    other    national    banks     1,535,684.00    1 

Fractional        paper        currency, 

nickels  and  cents 3,280.05 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank, 
viz. : 

Specie     4.045,200 

Legal   tender   notes 1,843,837 

Amount  paid  on  account  of 
subscription  to  ?100.000,000 
gold    fund 128,891.25 

Redemption  fund  with  United 
United  States  Tj-easurer  (5 
per  cent,  of  circulation! 113,255.00 

Due  from  United  States  Treas- 
urer     .39,000.00 


LI.\BILITIHS 

Capital  stock  paid  In $1,500,000.00 

Surplus    fund 6,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits,   less  expenses 

and   taxes   paid 1,856,113.81 

National    bank    notes    outstand- 
ing     1,9.59.800.00 

State   bank  ootee  outstanding..  5,678.00 
Due    to   other   national    banks..  6,320,412.78 
Due    to  <jtate   bands   and    bank- 
ers      2,127,724.48 

Due     to     trust     companies     and 

savlnes    banks 2,3.53.199.50 

Dividends    uarmld 4,225.00 

Individual    deftosits    subject    to 

check     1.3,908.259.15 

rv-mafrd    cfrtiflcateB    of    deposit  .593.000.fX) 

Certifi»-d   ch»-fk» 170,754.02 

CasWcr's    chfrkB    outstanding. .  14,288.87 

Unlt'-d    States    deposits l,0f>0.00 

Reserved    for   taxes 84,925.60 

Clearing  House  loan  certificates 

(net     amount) 3,9.t0.000.00 

Total     $40,849,381.21 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I,  H.  n.  POWfXL.  fDshler  of  the  above- 
named  fftink,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
aU<ve  statement  Is  true  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and   belief. 

H.  H.   POWBI^L,   Cashier. 

Snbacrlbed    and    sworn    to    before    me    thJ« 
4th  day  of   .November,    1914. 

OHA.S.   E.   MeCARTnY, 
Notary  Public,  2'5r,9,  N.  Y.  Co. 

Correct — Attest : 

Edward  Towwsk.vd  1 

Edward  Vav  Voi.kenbuigh      >  Directors 

Wm,  a.  Jamison  J 


The  Bank  of  North  America 

liKi'f/itT  OF  cosiirnos. 

I^jlladelpbla,   October  31,   1914. 

RK«f»r.BCE». 

1x>an»  and   dlsrounts $12,V;2,744.13 

I>'ie     tf'.rn     tnnks    «nd     banker*..      2.  l'i!>.7Hl  ,:)2 

'  learlnz      M'.M<e     exebariges 257,7**;!.  ».' 

Cssfj    and    re»<Tve '',,'.'MHJiW,t  ',',H 

lis. 698. 968. 28 
M  ABILITIES. 

'  'I    $1  .tif>i>.<>'>'>  iif) 

»   (ind   ondlTlded    prr/flts 2.4.'.",. i:!2  h7 

'  I  ,'l!t<;.',KlO  IKt 

'                   I'-nim  loan  c«rttflcat«s. ,        flK.l.'KKi  f>0 
''  ,      ■•.* ...,.., l."!. '!<;!. h;.',  11 

91S,698.868.28 

■'     r>     .TORDAV.    f;s*hler. 


by  the  Socialists  in  this  crisis,  and 
when  after  the  war  both  they  and 
their  opponents  turn  their  attention 
again  to  the  unsettled  questions  of 
labor  and  capital,  it  will  be  with  a 
disposition  to  seek  together  for  a 
solution.  A  war  makes  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.  Both  capitalists  and 
Socialists  have  had  a  lesson  and  may 
profit  by  it.  In  our  issue  of  October 
12  John  R.  McMahon  voiced  his 
bitter  grief  at  what  he  regarcJs  as 
the  failure  of  the  European  Social- 
ists to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
following  letter  from  the  associate 
editor  of  the  International  Socialist 
Revieiv  s-hows  that  he  is  not  the  only 
one  of  his  party  who  takes  this  view 
of  it. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
able  article  on  "Socialism's  Moral  Col- 
lapse." Mr.  McMahon  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  and-  shows  us  where  we  must 
begin  to  rebuild.  His  article  is  an  in- 
dictment of  the  European  Socialists. 
They  have  failed  most  miserably  to  live 
up  to  their  principles  of  international- 
ism. Let  me  thank  you  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  ourselves  in 
the  mirror.  Mary  E.  Marcy 

Chicago 

The  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  writes  to  the  author  as  fol- 
lows-: 

You  are  the  first  Socialist  that  I  have 
found  who  has  been  honest  enough  and 
brave  enough  to  admit  the  awful  trag- 
edy of  the  betrayal  of  socialism's  ideals 
and  pledges  by  the  European  comrades. 
I  said  in  my  pulpit  two  weeks  ago  that 
this  collapse  of  socialism  was  the  great- 
est disappointment  that  I  had  ever  en- 
countered in  my  life.  I  went  on  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  the  practical  failure 
of  the  movement  in  this  crisis  that  has 
disheartened  me,  as  failure  from  sheer 
•weakness  is  common  enough  in  the 
realm  of  moral  struggle.  What  was 
tragic  was  the  inglorious  character  of 
the  failure.  The  moral  and  .spiritual 
bankruptcy  of  the  movement — the  cow- 
ardice and  treason  involved  in  the 
whole  wretched  business!  And  yet, 
plain  as  the  ca.se  is,  our  American  com- 
rades here  can  find  nothing  better  to 
do  than  apologize  and  explain!  Thank 
God  that  you  dare  to  face  and  confess 
the  fact.s!  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
your  article  is  the  only  evidence  that  I 
have  that  American  .socialism  has  not 
undergone  a  moral  collapse  only  less 
terrible  than  that  of  European  social- 
i.sm.  .John  Haynes  Holmes 

New  York  City 

HOW  TO  GET  REAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
A  good  many  voters  in  New  York 
became  skeptical  'of  the  new  direct 
primaries  law  when  they  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  half  a  hun- 
dred names  about  which  they  knew 
even  les.s  than  they  do  about  the 
candidates  on  election  day.  One  of 
the  baffled  voters  set  himself  to  con- 
sider how  this  could  be  remedied  and 
he  evolved  the  ff/llowing  plan  for  a 
system  of  gild  representati^)n : 

Whifh  Is  a  failure,  the  primaries  or 
our  olcctoral  Hyhtcm? 


The  First  National  Bank 

OF  JERSEY    CITY 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  October  31,  1914. 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  discounts $4,066,136.58 

Due      fr'om      banks      and 
bankcfs    3,621,422.01 

Real  estate  and  securities.  455,500.00 

United  States  bonds   550,000.00 

Bonds     to     secure     postal 

savings 100,000.00 

Cash  770,351.46 

$9,563,410.05 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $400,000.00 

Surp4us      and      undivided 

profits   1,259,514.19 

Circulation   39i,397-50 

Deposits  7,512,498.36 

$9,563,410.05 

GEO.  T.  SMITH,  President 
ROBT.  E.  JENNINGS,  Vice-President 
EDWARD  I.  EDWARDS,  Cashier 
HENRY   BROWN,   Jr.,   Asst.    Cashier 


REPOdiT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA 

at  the  close  of  business  on  the 
September,    1914: 

12th  day  of 

RESOURCES 

stock  and  bond  i«  .-estments,  viz. 

Public  securities   (book  value, 
$1,054,753.3;?),  market  value 

frlv.ate  seoarities  (book  value, 
$3,158,977.95),  market  value 

Real    estate    owned 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 

bond    and   mortgage,    deed,    or 

other   real    estate   collateral.. 
Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 

other   collateral 

$1,054,753.33 

3,010,00,8.00 
900,000.00 

5,000.00 
10,046,261.45 

11,470,870.41 
3.93 

316.533.89 

5.53,2.-?7.r>4 
4,119,684.81 

3,087,443.00 

1,586,620.05 
00,074.64 

82.300.00 

1 

2.r)i  0,000. 00 

Loans,  discounts,   and'  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  by  collat- 
eral     

Overdrafts     

Due   fnini    approved    reserve   de- 
positaries, loss  amount  of  off- 

Due  from  trust  companies,  banks 
and    bankers    not    included    In 

.Specie    

United  states,   legal  tender  notes 
and    notes   of    national    banks 
Cash   Items,    viz.: 

Exchanges     «nd      checks     for 

next    day's    clearings 

Other  ciish    Items 

Otlicr   jissels,    viz.: 

.Vccrued    Interest    not   entered 
on    banks    at    close    of    busi- 

TiisH   on   above   date 

Cli'.iring    House    account,    net 

Total     ^ 

W8, 802, 792. 05 

$1,500,000.00 

6,000,000.00 

l!»7,()8(i.4!) 

0,289,460.44 

4,336,608.62 

17,7.52,2o.-..81 

.VJ8.r>S 

7,120.7;{ 

»19,.'>:i0.42 

095.00 

8,0.30,020.85 

24,229.55 

25,700.00 

LIABILITIES 
f*)ipl(nl   stock 

Siirpinn  on    market  values: 

(Inillvlded     profits 

SnriiloH   im   book   values 

Di'IiosIIm: 

Due   New   York  State  Bavlnga 

DepoHlts  subject  to  check.... 
Di'inand  certlllcnteH  of  deposit 
f '^ihIiIit'h    (*1io('I<s   Htamllng.  . . . 
r.rtllled     rh<ek» 

Dni'     tniHt     coMipanleH,     banks 

and    liiiiikiTH 

f)ther    lliililillh'M,    viz.: 

IlcHiTvi'H    for    taxoH «. 

Acrrni'd     InliTeHt     not    entiTed 
on    lioiikH    at    clnw   of    busl- 
ncHH  on   nliove   ilnlii.. 

Tot«il     t 

MH. 802.702.05 

^                           l| 
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STATKMKNT  OF 

THE  FIFTH  AVFNIJF  BANK 
OF  MWI  YORK 

At  the  Lluse  uf   liusincss 
SciJlciubcr  IJ,  iyl4 

(Latest   Report   to  Banking  Depart- 
ment) 


RESOURCES 
Discounts   and    t'lmt: 

loans    ; $1 

United  States  bond 

Other   securities    

Banking  house  and  lot.. 

Cold   

Silver   

Legal  tenders  and  other 

bills    

Exchanges   for  Clearing 

House  and  other  cash 

items   

Due  from  hanks 

Demand  loans   

Clearing      House      Ct^s. 

due  from  other  banks 


1,102,31414 

l,OCK).0O 

55.13500 

552,066.60 

1 14.430.00 

79,648.77 

3,681,828.00 


208,702.78 

2C)3.245.-'8 
2,ig8,5oo.oo  I 

300,000.00 


$18,676,870.57 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $100,000.00 

Surplus  and  earnings...     2,199,272.06 

Deposits   16,035,265.52 

Cashier  checks  14,217.11 

Reserved  for  taxes  and 
contingencies  328,115.88 


$18,676,870.57 


A.  S.  Frissell,  President 
VV'm.  G.  Gaston,  Cashier 


^TOCKJ- 

and 

BQMDJ' 


V 


A  SMALL 

FIRST 
PAYMENT 

enables  you  to  buy 
one  or  more  shares 
of  high-grade  divi- 
dend paying  stocks 
or  bonds  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock 

Exchange.    Tfou  can  invest  whatever  amount  you 

find  convenient  under  our  plan  of 

Partial  Payment  Purchases 

You  can  hwy  both  stocks  and  bonds.  $20  down 
buys  one  share  of  U.  S.  Steel ;  $30  down,  one 
share  of  Pennsylvania  R.R.  ;  SIO  down,  a  SlOO 
Now  York  City  bond,  etc.,  balance  in  small 
monthly  payments.  You  receive  the  dividends 
while  paying  for  the  securities. 

Write  for  free  interesting'  booklet  outlin.ng  this  plan 

SHELDON,  MORGAN  &  CO. 

42  Broadway  Dept.  C.  New  York 

A/embers  New    York   Stock  Exchange 
Metiibcrs    Chicago    Board    of     Trade 

We  Execute  Orders  in  Grain 


FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Twenty-Third  St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 

Established  1864 

OFFICERS 

STEPHEN  KELLY.  .Chairman  of  the  Board 

EDWAKU   E.    WATTS President 

RICHARD   B.   KELLY Vice-President 

A.  THOMPSON 2nd  Vice-President 

WM.  S.  BECKLEY Cashier 

G.  J.  S.  TAYLOR... Assistant  Cashier 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
BOXES  $5.00   AND   UPWARDS 


Primaries  are  excellent;  only  our 
electurai  .system  is  a  farce;  give  che 
ballot  to  all,  men  or  won. en,  to  minors 
even  when  it  comes  to  labor  (juestions 
affecting  the  working  conditions  of 
iiiir.urs.  Only  don't  expect  your  voters 
to  know  all  the  candidates  to  otiice  well 
enough  to  pick  "good  ones"  out  without 
the  help  of  a  machine.  I'rimaries  in  a 
village  are  fine;  everybody  knows  every- 
body else.  In  large  communities  the 
voters  may  know  one  or  two  of  the  can- 
didates by  name,  by  their  newspaper 
reputation;  and  then  they  have  to  cast 
their  vote  blindly  for  a  string  of  in- 
dividuals whose  appearance  and  biog- 
raphy are  to  them  a  dark  mystery. 

The  remedy?  I-et  every  trade  and 
profession  vote  for  a  certain  numbei-  of 
representatives  taken  from  its  rank. 
Physicians,  grocers  or  bricklayers 
could  select  intelligently  a  few  physi- 
cians, grocers  or  bricklayers  >vho  would 
know  the  needs  of  their  profession  or 
trade;  then  the  elect  of  the  "multi- 
tude" would  opeiate  a  second  .selection 
from  among  themselves.  A  saloonkeep- 
er or  any  othe.r  variety  of  professional 
politician  is  purely  misrepresentative; 
besides,  his  ignorance  is  bound  to  be 
encyclopedic;  therefore  his  votes  based 
on  no  real  knowledge  must  of  necessity 
reflect  the  aspirations  of  the  small  group 
which  picked  him  out  for  perfectly  sor- 
did  purposes. 

Until  our  electoral  system  changes 
we  will  all  of  us  vote  for  machine  men. 
We  cannot  honestly  vote  for  men  we 
know  nothing  about;  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  all  the  men  likely  to 
present  themselves  for  election  and 
therefore  we  will  vote  for  some  one 
vouched  for  by  some  group  we  are  at 
least  slightly  acquainted  with,  that  is, 
a  machine  man. 

A  clever  friend  of  mine  bo.und  to 
break  up  "the  machine,"  but  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  candidates  for 
nomination  at  the  recent  primaries, 
split  his  vote  among  all  the  parties;  if 
the  procedure  wasn't  tragic  it  would  be 
highly  entertaining. 

,,    ,  ^.  Andre  Tridon 

New  York  City 

THE  RURAL  UPLIFT  MOVEMENT 
It  appears  from  the  foJIowing  let- 
ter that  the  farmer,  or  at  least  his 
wife,  does  not  receive  in  a  spirit  of 
pure  gratitude  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  interesting  themselves  in 
him.  But  what  are  we  .to  do  if  our 
philanthropic  energies  cannot  find 
an  outlet  in  the  open  country?  The 
South  Sea  islanders  were  long  ago 
civilized  and  -will  soon  be  extinct. 
The  "other  half"  who  live  in  the 
slums  are  getting  very  touchy  about 
our  walking  into  their  tenements  un- 
invited and  giving  them  good  advice. 
The  natives  of  the  rural  districts 
offered  the  most  inviting  field,  but 
already,  it  seems,  they  are  inclined 
to  be  uppish  and  resentful  of  patron- 
age. Stefansson  discovered  a  fresh 
tribe  of  Eskimo,  but  he  got  out  a 
patent  on  them  and  won't  let  any  one 
else  work  them.  Unless  some  new 
opportunity  opens  for  the  exercize 
of  our  philanthropic  instincts  we 
shall  all  soon  be  suffering  from  in- 
growing altruism. 

We  live  on   a  small  farm  of  seven 
hundred   and    twenty   acres.   We   have 
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Real  Estate 

Agents 

Brokers 

Appraisers 

21   Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fiftli  Avenue 

Itetween  41st  and  4 2d  Stst. 

New  Yorl^  City 
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REAL  ESTATE 


30  NASSAU  STREET 

(Fourth  National  Bank  Building) 
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had  some  hai-d  times,  but  the  farmer  is 
the  pet  of  the  public.  We  can  hardly 
pick  up  a  daily  paper  that  we  are  not 
made  conscious  of  this  fact.  Bankers 
especially  feel  very  tenderly  toward  the 
farmer,  and  most  bankers  are  more  or 
less  interested  in  real  estate.  Recently 
I  noticed  a  raeetinj?  of  bankers,  who 
voted  $30,000  for  buying  alfalfa  seed 
to  help  the  farmers.  This  seed  is  bought 
in  quantities  at  a  low  price  and  is  sold 
out  to  the  farmer  at  an  advance,  which 
of  course  materially  helps  the  farmer 
to  get  rid  of  his  surplus  money.  Bank- 
ers will  loan  a  prosperous  farmer  at 
least  one-fourth  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty, taking  a  mortgage  at  almost  any 
low  rate,  like  ten  to  twelve  per  cent 
interest,  or  in  case  of  small  loans  to 
meet  a  sudden  need  like  sickness  or  a 
funeral,  for  some  three  per  cent  a 
month.  This  makes  it  pleasant  for  the 
bereaved;  it  gives  them  something  be- 
sides their  losses  to  think  of;  they  for- 
get their  sorrows  in  scheming  and  plan- 
ning how  to  meet  the  loan  at  the  time 
of  its  fulfilment,  and  if  it  cannot  be  met 
or  the  interest  paid,  then  this  is  added 
to  the  principal  and  the  farmer  has 
still  more  to  take  his  mind  off  of  other 
troubles.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  he  is 
so  thoroly  and  effectively  relieved,  that 
he  finds  he  has  no  farm  and  no  stock 
and  no  anything  left  to  worry  about; 
all  he  has  to  do  is  tc  let  the  money 
leaner  take  his  farm,  utensils  and  be- 
longings, when  the  farmer  can  fare 
forth  independent  and  untrammeled  by 
worldly  goods.  If  he  chances  to  have  a 
family  each  member  can  also  fare  forth ; 
the  world  owes  them  a  living  and  they'll 
get  it  if  they  pay  a  big  enough  price 
for  it  in  labor. 

There  are  leagues  to  sell  the  farmer 
his  groceries;  there  are  leagues  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  the  farmers'  wives; 
there  are  visiting  ladies  who  go  around 
in  automobiles  and  spend  a  half  day  or 
more  or  less  in  the  farm  kitchen  to 
teach  the  farmer's  wife  how  to  strain 
milk  and  cook  potatoes,  and  incidentally 
give  idle  farmer's  wife  the  pleasure  of 
healthful  exercize,  by  making  ready  a 
banquet  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitor. 

Uncle  Sam  has  always  been  anxious 
about  the  farmer.  In  the  winter  ten 
thousand  farm  women  were  invited  to 
write  to  their  Uncle  and  tell  him  what 
he  could  do  to  make  them  happy,  and 
before  they  had  written  he  answered 
by  sending  out  bulletins  about  various 
matters  which  ought  to  help,  and  prob- 
ably did  help,  the  writers  of  the  same 
financially. 

P^very  now  and  then  the  railroads  get 
busy  and  assist  the  farmer.  They  as- 
sisted in  disposing  of  five  three-year- 
old  mares  for  us,  gratis.  Of  c">urse,  we 
could  not  expect  any  remuneration  for 
the  young  mares,  but  we  were  very 
much  helped,  by  not  having  them  to 
feed,  to  breed,  to  harness,  train  and 
f,are  for.  The  railroad  in  question  had 
kindly  left  their  "right-of-way"  fence 
down,  to  make  it  convenient  for  the 
voung  Ht^ick  U>  take  a  pleasant  walk  on 
the  ties. 

P^very  night  the  fanner  and  his  fam- 
ily pray,  "''iod  bleHS  the  I'uhlir.  and 
keep  them  busy  petting  us,  so  that  we 
may  not  b<;  H\ihi':<-U:<\  to  the  temptations 
of  wealth  and  that  we  may  be  likened 
to  the  swine  in  our  pens,  which  are 
wort,h  twenty  cents  a  pound  when  cut 
up  and  packed  in  glass  jars  for  bacon, 
while  we  ourselves  are  worth  hardly 
our  own  weight  in  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
Amen." 

/p)tv){ch,  South  IfaknJfi 


\X/HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  cirls  by  cc.- 
'^'  hncniciil    in  study  and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 


Ihcy  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
ai  less  cost  tlian  at  home?  Colleec,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  liusincss — tennis,  golf,  ho:iiiiii;,  evmnasiuni, 
aililetios.  Frcs.  W.  I-'.  BLACKMAN.  I'll.:).,  I.I.  I)  (Ober- 
lin.  'Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamillon  Holt,  Trustee. 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

for  any  Girl  or  Young  Woman  desiring  the  very 
best  advantages  in  Organ.  Piano,  Violin,  or  Voice 
in  one  of  the  best  boarding  schools  in  New  Eng- 
land. If  interested,  v/rite  immediately,  giving 
full  particulars.  Address  Opportunity^  P.  O. 
Box  66,  New  York. 

BLUE  EIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  ages  10  to 
18.  Near  Ashevillp.  in  the  beautiful  "T.and  of 
the  Sky."  Doliglitfnl.  healthful  climate,  per- 
mitting outdoor  athletics  all  seasons.  College 
preparatorv.  One  teacher  for  every  five  boys. 
Home  life.  I'or  booklet  address  ,T.  R.  SANDIFER, 
Headmasfer,    Hondersonville,    N.    C. 

CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  leanjingf  profession  •zvitkout  ex- 
panse in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
E\c  p.nd  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
i^  rircctor.  Also  a  few  young  men  (High  School  graduates; 
admitted  to  a  two  years*  course. 

"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-paje  illustrate!  lisnd-book ;  it's  FREE.      Cookery,  diet. 
health,    children ;  home-study  Domestic   Science  courses.       For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St..  Chicago,  111. 


THE 

International  Bank 

60  WALL   STREET 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $600,000 


Individual  and  Commercial 
Accounts  Invited 


OFFERS  FACILITIES  FOR  FINANCING 
IMPORTS  OR  EXPORTS 


PELL 
MIDDLEBROOK 
AND  COMPANY 


FIRE,  LIABILITY 

AND 

AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


25  LIBERTY  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Incorporated  1832 

The  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia 


Capital  Paid-up 
Reserve  Fund  . 
Total  Assets  over 


$6,500,000 
11,900,000 
90,000,000 


Branches  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Boston.  This  Bank  is  cciuippcd 
to  give  specially  prompt  attention  to 
collections  in  Canada,  Newfoundland 
and  the  West  Indies. 


]  1865 


1914 


TRADE  MARK 


REG  US  PAT  OFF 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERSIIAND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Exclusive    Designs   in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126   West   42d   Street 
IIZl    New    York  City    I 
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Is  there  any  relationship  in 
your  family,  social  or  busi- 
ness life  in  which  death 
would  mean  Hnancial  loss  to 
survivors  ?  The  policy  espe- 
cially adapted  to  cover  such  a 
contingency  can  be  procured 
from 

THE 

PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE    INSURANCE   CO. 

921-923-923  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 


Send  date  of  birth  for  full  information 


Build  Your  Own 
Business 

J^    under  our  direct  gen- 
J^^    eral   agency  contract. 
^^       This  IS  a  liberal  propo- 
sition   for    which    men 
of  ability    can   qualify. 
A  few  exceptional  op- 
portunities are  open  at  present. 
For  particulars  address : 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President. 


Orgaaized 
1850 


The  Manhattan  Lite 

Insurance  Co. 

66  Broadway  New  York 


GE:RIVIA.N   SA.VirMGS  ba.imk 

IN  THE  CITY   OF   NEW  YORK, 
Cor.    4th   Ave.    and   14th   St. 

New  York,  December  7.  1914. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  FOUR  (4)  PER  CEXTUSf 
per  annum  will  be  credited  depositors  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  Si,  1914,  on  all  sums 
entitled  thereto  under  the  by  laws  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  ($,S,000)  Dollars,  and  will  be  pay- 
able  after   January   20. 

Deposits    made    on    January    9,    1915,    will    draw 
interest  from  January  1,   1015. 

ALFRED    ROEX,KBR,    President 
A.    KOPPEL,    Treasuri-r 

ITNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 
Dividend  No.  62. 
A  Quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stocls  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  January  15,  191.5.  at  the  olBoe  nf  the 
Treasurer,  131  State  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December  24,    1914. 

CHARLES  A.   HUBBARD,  Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  U.NDl.RWOOD 


mm 


This  di'inirttnent  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  tve  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent 'urith  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derivriting.  Addresa  all  communicatioyis 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

THE    GREATEST    OF   ALL 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi- 
dents at  the  Hotel  A.stor,  New  York, 
last  week,  Hon.  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  incidentally 
rendered  a  tribute  to  the  system  of  life 
insurance  that  has  seldom  been  equaled. 
Mr.  Hepburn  was  discussinj?  a  decid- 
edly dry  subject:  "The  Relation  of  Life 
Insurance  to  the  Credit  Fabric  of  Busi- 
ness." It  would  be  difficult  for  the  av- 
erag:e  man  to  work  up  any  enthusiasm 
over  this  theme;  nor  would  he  be  aided 
in  that  direction  by  anything  the 
speaker  said.  He  is  a  practical  and 
successful  business  man,  and  there  was 
little  opportunity  on  this  occasion  for 
the  indulgence  of  sentiment. 

Of  course,  there  is  science  in  finance, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Hepburn 
.stands  with  the  leaders  at  the  head  of 
that  profession  in  America.  He  treated 
his  subject  in  a  scientific  manner.  Pur- 
suing its  parts  sequentially,  and  laying- 
them  bare  for  the  benefit  of  his  audi- 
tors, in  the  naked  phraseology  of  busi- 
ness, he  came  in  time  to  this  unadorned 
statement: 

"All  benevolent  work  deserves  com- 
mendation. The  figures  I  have  given 
you,  showing  the  growth  of  life  insur- 
ance in  force,  show  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  this  greatest  of  all  humane 
instrumentalities  for  equalizing  the 
burdens  and  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  mankind,  which  would  otherwise  ex- 
ist." 

It  is  natural,  and  perhaps  pardon- 
able, in  a  man  that  he  should  experi- 
ence emotions  of  great  satisfaction  and 
approval  over  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions identical  with  those  he  himself 
holds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  confess  to 
feelings  of  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
in  hearing  from  the  lips  of  a  hard- 
headed  man  of  business,  after  years  of 
experience,  the  admission  that  life  in- 
surance is  the  greatest  of  all  humane 
instrumentalities.  I  am  sure  it  is  true, 
and,  like  a  religious  zealot,  have 
preached  that  doctrine  everywhere  and 
at  all  times. 

The  words  of  the  great  banker  should 
sink  deep  into  the  memory:  "Life  in- 
surance is  the  greatest  of  all  humane 


instrumentalities  for  etjualizing  the 
burdens  and  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  mankind." 

A  DANGEROUS  INNOVATION 

Last  week  a  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners held  a  protracted  meeting 
in  New  York  City  and  at  great  length 
considered  the  texts  of  six  proposed 
bills  covering  the  matter  of  making  and 
supervising  fire  insurance  rates.  To  be 
both  concise  and  specific,  the  object  in 
view  is  in  some  way,  in  greater  or  les- 
ser degree,  to  place  the  function  of  rate- 
making  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  state  insurance  departments. 

To  the  average  buyer  of  fire  insur- 
ance protection  this  seems  to  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  All  insurants 
will  agree  that  their  rates  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  too  high.  Doubtless  this 
conclusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
buyer  in  no  way  participates  in  the 
making  of  the  rate.  He  has  become  ac- 
customed to  asking  the  seller  what  the 
price  is  to  be  and  of  acquiescing  in  it 
either  gracefully  or  grumblingly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  fared  better  than 
he  thought  for,  unscientific  as  are  the 
principles  governing  the  making  of  fire 
insurance  rates,  the  powerful  competi- 
tive influences  of  the  big  American  and 
British  companies  have,  by  and  large, 
kept  the  price  at  a  reasonable  and  safe 
point.  By  the  term  "safe"  is  meant  a 
figure  that  leaves  enough  margin  fully 
to  preserve  the  solvency  of  the  in- 
surers. 

Those   who   are   inclined   to   welcome 
the   interposition   of  governmental   au- 
thority in  this  matter  should  not  judge 
too  quickly,  and,  as  a  student  of  and 
writer  on  insurance  subjects,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  if  the  plans  of 
some    of    the    insurance    commissioners 
are  generally  adopted  and  state  insur- 
ance departments  are  permitted  in  any 
considerable  degree  to  interfere  at  this 
point    with    the    relations    between    in- 
surers and  insured,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  latter  will  heartily  re- 
gret  the    innovation.    The    present   ex- 
perience of  the  country  with  the  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  railroad  rates 
should  be  a  warning  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  sort  of  governmental  action.  True, 
insurance  companies  cannot  yet  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  risks  as  railroad  com- 
panies are  forced  to  carry  passengers 
and  freight.   But  the  law-makers  may 
yet  tackle  that  problem.  At  present  the 
insurance  companies  may  decline  busi- 
ness rated  too  low  by  state  insurance 
departments  and  if  the  worst  confronts 
them  they  can  convert  themselves  into 
banks  or  investment  institutions,  as  did 
the  Citizens'  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Baltimore  on  December  1. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  citizens  of 
states  in  which  such  legislation  as  that 
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alluded  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  article  is  proposed  to  examine  into 
the  subject  closely  and  to  demand  of  its 
authors  and  advocates  the  fullest  dem- 
onstrations of  its  ultimate  results  before 
permitting  it  to  find  a  place  on  the 
statute  books. 

NOTES   AND    ANSWERS 

The  policyholders  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
cared  to,  balloted  on  December  7  on  the 
proposition  to  transform  the  company  from 
a  stock  to  a  mutual  organization.  The  vote 
cast  aggregated  941,005,  of  which  940.797 
were  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  208  against. 
A  report  will  be  made  to  the  Chancelk)r 
of  New  Jersey  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  have 
been  complied  with  he  will  confirm  it  sub- 
ject to  a  hearing  on  December  22. 

S.  H.,  Sullivan,  111. — On  January  1. 
1914,  the  financial  condition  of  the_  com- 
pany you  mention  was :  assets,  $645,956 ; 
total  liabilities  (exclusive  of  capital  stock- 
of  $100,000).  $48.3,783;  surplus  as  to  pol- 
icyholders (including  the  capital),  $162.- 
17.3.  In  1913  its  income  was :  from  pre- 
miums. .$328.974 ;  all  other  income.  $36.- 
598;  total  income.  $365,572.  The  total  dis- 
bursements were  $184,882,  including  $.55.- 
3.39  paid  policyholders.  The  company  issues 
participating  and  non-participating  policies 
(an  unfavorable  feature)  and  on  the  an- 
nual dividend  and  deferred  dividend  plans. 
Deferred  dividends  are  objectionable  and 
that  .system  is  forbidden  under  the  New 
York  law.  The  company  is  properly  man- 
aged and  growing  steadily.  Inquiry  will  be 
made  about  the  farmers'  contracts. 

V.  M.  Emmet,  Buffalo.  Minn.— Will  re- 
ply later. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany announces  another  increase  in  regu- 
lar dividends,  the  third  advance  made  since 
IfKK).  The  dividend  scale  adopted  that  year 
was  continued  thru  1909;  the  scale  adopt- 
ed in  1910  was  used  for  that  and  the  suo- 
ceeding  year  and  the  one  adopted  in_1912 
applies  to  date.  On  January  1.  191.5.^  the 
new  inrreased  srale  goes  into  effect.  Using 
the  Ordinary  life  policy,  age  thirty-five, 
and  the  fifth  policy  years  as  an  illustra- 
tion, we  find  the  dividend^  per  $10(K)  de- 
clared to  l>e  as  follows:  lf>ft9.  .$3..56 ;  1911, 
$3i« ;  1914,  $4.29 ;  1915,  $5.39. 


Cheerful  Old  Lady :  "Well.  Dominie, 
the  new  fhurfhyard's  fillin'  up  real  nicely, 
ain't  it?" — Puck. 

She — The  waiter  is  hanging  around  as 
tho  he  expected   s/imething. 

He — <)]i.  yes  ;  he's  a  tippifal  waiter. — 
Providence  Journal. 

"Ah.  my  ]>f>f)r  man,"  said  the  benevolent 
old  lady.  "I  suppose  you  are  often  pinched 
by  want  and   hunger,  are  you   not?" 

"V».wsiim  ;  and  cops." — Cincinnati  (Jom- 
tnercial  Tribune. 

"Home  things  ean  only  be  seen  at  Christ- 
mas." Mentiin»TitaIIy  remarked  Mr.  Skids. 
"That's  a  fart,"  agreed  the  practif-al  .Mr. 
Hkittles.  "For  inntanfe.  the  dust  the  jani- 
tor bruMbe«  off  your  arm." — Judge. 

An    A.MMOrOTJH    WAB.NI^fO 

The  .Sfotfh  r/iinister  rose  and  eleared  hi.s 
throat,  but  remained  silent,  while  the  con- 
%Tf%i\\\iit\  awaiferl  the  Kermoii  in  [luzzled 
px\>f<-\i\ucy.  At  laxt  he  t«f><>ke  : 

'■"I'here'w  n  laddi«'  awa'  there  in  the  gjil- 
l<»ry  H-kiHKJn'  »  lawie."  he  saifl.  "When  he\ 
done  ah'll   \>*-k\u."-  -Ijudicn'   Home  Journal. 

f'ir«t  he  Uiiight  a  hale  of  rot  ton,  to  lielp 
OTit   the  Htarvirig  farnier«  iil  the  Mouth. 

Then  he  lx>iiKht  a  bale  of  (K<etry,  to  h<-l|i 
Oijf   the  Htarving   (Kii'tx. 

finally  he  iKMight  a  bale  of  iwrniritieK,  to 
hHp  out  thi-  Mtarving  brokers  of  Wall 
%irpfi. 

That  fui\f<\  if,  li'<wever. 

"\  know  when  I've  got  eii'iugli  I"  he  ex- 
elflifned,    with    a    baleful    hmk.     /Afc. 


Honesfty  is  the  besft  fire  insurance  policy 

^FIRE 

insurance  means  more  than  honest  intentions. 
Six  out  of  every  seven  fire  insurance  companies 
organized  in  this  country  have  failed  or  aban- 
doned the  business.  To  live  and  furnish  real 
indemnity  a  company  must  have  resources  to 
back  up  its  honest  intentions. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  lived 
through  every  great  disaster  that  has  visited  this 
country  in  the  past  104  years.  It  has  met  its  obligations 
cheerfully  and  faithfully.  It  does  the  largest  fire  insur- 
ance business  in  America. 


The  Hartford  Agent  in  your  town  is  a  good  man  to 
know      He  can  be  relied  upon  to  secure  for  you 


/ 


the  manifest  protection  of  the  policies  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


Nobody  wants  a  fire. 
We  have  a  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  pre- 
vent it.  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  Use  the  coupon. 


/   The 
y   Hartford 
•  Fire 

y     Insurance  Co. 

^  Hartford,  Conn. 

.^    Gentlemen: — 
y    Send  me  "Fire  InsuT' 
/     ance  and   Fire    Preven- 
y'    tion,"  your  booklet  suggest- 
y    in 


ing  ways  of  preventing  fires. 


Name 
Address .. 


T.12. 


AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

PRKrEUKEI)    .STOCK    DIVIDEND. 

New  York,  December  8,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  nuarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  from  the  cur- 
rent earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
'■'.<>.  1914,  payable  December  31,  1914,  to  stock- 
holders of  record,  Dfoeniber  IS.  1914. 
IIICNKY    C.    KNOX.    Secretary 

AMERICAN  BRAKE   SHOE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
CO.MMON     .<T<)(K     I)IVII)i:Ni). 

New  York,  December  8,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  1%%  from  tiie  current 
earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30. 
1914,  payable  December  31,  1914,  to  stockholders 
of   record  DecemlxT  IS,    1014. 

IirrNRY    C.    KNOX,    Secretary 


GET    THE    SAVIIVG    HABIT 

The  li.Tbit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  raoie  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  In 
accumulating  a  snflicient  sum  to  support  him 
in  his  old  age.  This  can  liest  be  effected  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  in- 
vestment.     For   a   sample   policy   write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW   YORK 


1850 


1914 


THE 
UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 


In  the  City  of  New  York 


Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 


J  OILS'  I'.  .VIUNX,  M.D., 

PRE.SIUENT 

FiNANCF.  Committee 
CLARKNCIC  H.   KKLSEY 


I 'res. 


and 


Title    CiUdrantee 

Trust  Co. 

WILLI A.VI   H.  I'ORTER 

Ji  anker 

KDWAKD     TOWNSEND 

J'rcs.   Importers  and   Trad 

ers  Nat.  Hank 


(jood  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
witli  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insiirinj,'  an  income  for  the  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
No.  277  Broarlway,  New  York  City. 
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Girard  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Drexel   Building 
Philadelphia 

OFFICERS 

Vathan    T.    FoLwtLL,    I'rebiileiit 
UuiiAKU   H.    Wallace,    Vice-President   and 
Sii|icrmtendent    of    Agencies 
ALBtKT    SiioBT,    Si'crrtaiy    and    Actuary 
Ju^Kfll     S.     PoiihK.    'treasurer 


Th«    Girard    Life    is    conducted    alont;    safe 
and  cunservativc  lines  and  ranks  high   aiiioiig 
the    sound    financial    institutions    of    i'hiladel 
phia. 

Its    New  Guaranteed   Premium    Reduction 
Policy  is  conceded   to  be   one  of   the   most   at 
tractive  offered  by  riny  company,  and  is  issued 
on  all  of   the  approved    toiiiis. 


Life  —  Limited     Payments - 
Endowment — Monthly 
Income 

Send   for   a   st'eiimeii    for   examination 


The  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance   Corporation 

LIMITED 
OF  LONDON,  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  States  Manager 
Boston.  Mass. 

Cash   Assets  in  the  United  States, 

December   31st,    1913 $7,318,463.30 

Surplus    to   Policy    Holders 2,351,405.47 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance  Policies. 

Its  well  recocnized  practice  of  making 
prompt  settlements  of  claims  against  its  Policy 
Holders  has  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  its  Policy   Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  is 
called  to  the  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  to  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as 
the    result   of   collision. 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  for  New  York  Stale 

56  Maiden  Lane      New  York,  N.  Y. 


1825  1914 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    PHILADELPHIA 

Cash  Capital   $750,000.00 

Reinsurance  and  all  Liabilities..    5,676,908.82 
Surplus 2,326,053.39 

Total  January  i,  1914 $8,002,962.21 

R.  DALE  BENSON,  President 

JOHN   L.   THOMSON.   Vice-President 

W.    GARDNER    CROVVELL.     Secretary 

HAMPTON  L.   WARNER,  Asst.   Secretary 

WILLIAM  J.   DAWSON,  Sec.  Agency  Dept. 


T//e  New 
Books 


THE  LATEST  WAR  LITERATURE 

When  ntilitary  science  was  suddenly 
made  a  required  study  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  every  reader  there  was  a  lack 
of  suitable  text-books.  The  public 
libraries  were  poorly  supplied  with 
reference  works  on  the  subject  ami 
those  they  had  were  not  what  was  want- 
ed. The  classics  of  strategy  were  an- 
titjuated.  The  matiuals  prepared  for  the 
education  of  officers  were  too  technical. 
Consequently  the  news  from  the  seat  of 
war  was  unintellij^ible  and  the  com- 
ments of  editors  and  re-write  men  often 
made  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Now,  however,  we  have  an  admirable 
book  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Ma- 
jor General  John  F.  O'Ryan  and  Cap- 
tain W.  D.  A.  Anderson,  T)ie  Modern 
Army  in  Action.  After  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  stratejry  and  different  forms 
of  orpfanization  and  methods  of  train- 
ing:, a  chapter  is  g'iven  to  each  of  the 
arms,  infantrj',  cavalry,  artillery,  etc., 
and  finally  under  the  heading  "Com- 
bined arms  in  action"  we  have  an  ad- 
mirably written  description  of  just 
what  the  commander  and  his  subordi- 
nates do  in  handling:  a  division  on  the 
march  and  bringing'  it  into  battle.  It  is 
rare  for  expert  writers  to  have  so  clear 
an  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  lay  reader 
as  is  here  shown. 

Paris  War  Days  is  the  diary  of 
Charles  Quinan  Barnard,  an  American 
newspaper  correspondent  of  long  resi- 
dence in  Palis.  It  covers  the  period 
from  August  1  to  September  15  and  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  doings  of 
the  American  colony  when  the  city  was 
under  the  shadow  of  the  German  inva- 
sion. Enough  names  are  mentioned  to 
sell  out  the  first  edition.  Its  chief  in- 
terest for  others  lies  in  such  vivid 
glimpses  as  the  following: 

Disappointed  Parisians  scanned  the  sky 
in  vain  for  their  five  o'clock  inuhc.  A  mar- 
chand-de-vin  on  the  famous  "Rutte"  of 
Montmartre  arranged  a  tribune  with  num- 
bered seats  oommauding  a  splendid  view  of 
the  city.  Field-glasses  were  on  hand  for 
hire.  Orchestra  stalls  were  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  a  seat.  The  performance 
was  anuaunced  to  begin  at  half-past  five. 
This  worked  very  well  yesterday,  when  the 
evolution-;  of  the  two  German  air-lieuten- 
ants, accompanied  by  pyrotechnic  display, 
netted  a  lucrative  harvest.  Today,  however, 
the  enterprising  theatrical  manager  was 
forced  by  lii.s  publie  to  return  the  money 
at  the  "box  olijee"  ;  this  was  promptly  done, 
the  performance  "being  postponed."  The 
postponement  was  due  to  the  appearance 
of  several  French  aeioplanes,  which  evi- 
dently  had   been   sighted   by    the    Germans. 

They  htive  organized  a  new  sport  among 
the  air-scouts.  Every  day,  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  reconnoitering,  the  airmen  count  the 
bullet-holes  in  the  wings  and  body  of  their 
machines.  The  aeroplane  that  has  the  most 
is  the  cock  machine  of  the  stpiadrilla — six 
in  the  sqnadrilla — and  holds  the  title  until 
some  one  gets  a  bigger  pepperitig  and  dis- 
places him.  They  are  very  jealous  of  this 
distinction,    and    the    counting    has    to    be 
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LONDON 
ASSURANCE 

(FIRE) 

CHARLES  L.  CASE 

MANAGER 


84  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PHIENIX 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

OF  LONDON 


(Established  1782) 


FIRE 


Use  and  Occupancy-Tornado 
Sprinkler  Leakage 


Head  Office  for  the  United  States 

100  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

A.  D.  IRVING,  Jr.,  Secretary 
LOUIS  P.  BAYARD,  >  t  •   .  ivr 

PERCINAL  BEKESFORD,    jJ"'"'  Managers 


TYPEWRITERS  t\k'?^'i^o 


Look  at  tlu'se  t)iu'BiUiis!  T,vpe\vtuers  lic- 
buUt  in  ouioHii  l''ait()rles.  Every  machine 
is  guaranteed  lor  0110  year. 

Remingtons  $20to$55  Smittis  $l8to$40 
Underwoods  $35 to $60  Royals  $25to$'i:< 
L.C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50      Olivers  $20  to  $'5 

Wohavoolhers.  Soiul foreatalogdescrlblns 
tlioni.  aiui  aiMri'ssot'iu'ari'St  liranoliotlloe. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.,  345  Broadway.  N.  Y 
•A  Portune  to  ttie  Inventor       1 

whrt  read-;  and  //,;m'v  it,  is  the  v^^-^^^'iWc  worth  oi  the  l»ook    I 

sriui  ior  6c    p^>st.i>;e.     ^\■^ite  usat  once.  I 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.Liicey,  Dept.  I.,  Waahingrton.  ».  C.  I 


"AYhy  has  Mrs.  Chubby  given  up  her 
trip  to  the  Orietit?"  "Why,  she  h;ipponod  to 
liear  that   travel   l>rt>mletn>tl  tmo." — /'mcA:. 
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very  carefully  carried  out  by  an  impaitial 
jury,  for  the  cock  aeroplane  has  the  honor 
of  carrying   the   mascot  of  the  squadrilla. 

The  third  book  in  this  group  deals 
neither  with  strategical  theory  or  Paris 
personalities,  but  consists  of  a  series  of 
vivid  snapshots  from  the  men  in  the 
trenches  who  are  doing  the  hard  and 
dirty  work.  Tommy  Atkins  at  Wai-  is 
an  ingenious  compilation  by  James  A. 
Kilpatrick  of  brief  quotations  from  the 
soldiers'  letters  published  in  English 
papers.  The  courage,  cheerfulness  and 
kindliness  shown  under  the  most  dis- 
tressing' conditions  are  marvelous,  but 
reading  of  it  increases  our  horror 
of  war,  which  wantonly  destroys  those 
in  whom  it  has  demonstrated  these 
virtues. 

Everybody  will  like  to  read  of  the 
personal  experiences  of  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  With  the  Allies.  He  is  "with 
the  Allies"  in  every  sense  of  the  words 
and  vigorously  denounces  Americans 
who  attempt  to  preserve  a  neutral 
mind.  His  attitude  would  have  more 
weight  if  it  were  not  for  the  suspicion 
that  inevitably  rises  in  the  reader's 
mind  that  his  intense  animosity  for  the 
Germans  might  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
"treated  as  a  spy"  by  the  Germans 
when  he  was  caught  within  their  lines 
without  credentials.  Few  Americans 
have  had  more  experience  as  a  war 
correspondent  or  know  how  to  describe 
a  scene  or  portray  a  mood  more  effec- 
tively than  Mr.  Davis.  He  is  not  here 
concerned  with  strategy  or  tactics,  but 
shows  very  vividly  how  the  Germans 
looked  as  they  marched  thru  Brussels 
and  how  Louvain  and  Rheims  looked 
after  they  had  done  with  them.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  all  our  American 
correspondents,  Davis,  Cobb  and  Irwin, 
have  come  back  with  the  most  intense 
loathing  for  war  in  itself.  Does  this 
mean  that  war  is  more  horrible  than 
ever  before  or  that  people  have  grown 
more  compassionate? 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  whose 
handbooks  on  current  questions  for  de- 
baters are  well  known,  have  issued  an 
equally  useful  Handbook  of  the  Euro- 
pean War.  It  contains  extracts  from 
the  diplomatic  correspondence,  statis- 
tics of  the  countries  involved,  quota- 
tions from  important  speeches  and  arti- 
cles on  both  sides  and  an  annotated  list 
of  the  "Best  Books  on  the  War."  The 
volume  will  be  very  convenient  ff)r  ref- 
erence in  school  and  public  libraries. 
We  are  pleased  to  .see  that  the  ediU^rs 
have  found  The  Independent  u.seful  as 
a  .source  of  material.  They  reprint 
from  our  pages  with  due  credit  the  ar- 
ticles by  Count  Okuma  of  Japan,  Pro- 
fennora  Rudolf  Eucken  and  F]rnst 
Haffckel  of  Jfna,  Profensor  Pupin  of 
Columbia  and  J.  I).  Whelpley  as  well 
ast  our  diary  of  the  Great  War. 

Sir  f>;nan  Doyle's  (ircat  lirilain  arid 
the  Next  War  is  one  of  the  "I  UWd  you 
no"  class  of  books  now  becoming  so  nu- 
merous. It  was<  published  a  year  ago 
in  the  Fortnlf/htly  lieviev)  an  a  warn- 
ing tf>  the  British  public  instigated  by 
Bernhardi.  f/Uriously  enough  he  over- 
entimates  the  danger  from  the  German 
nabmariney.  In  considering  the  question 
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The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 

America.'^ 

>ETNA 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Incorporated  1819 


Cash  Capital,          _         _  _ 
Cash  Assets,           - 

Total  Liabilities,  -         -  - 

Net  Surplus,            _         _  _ 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders,  - 
Losses  Paid  in  95  Years, 


Charter  Perpetual 

$  5,000,000.00 

22,481,250.34 

10,571,860.45 

6,909,389.89 

11,909,389.89 

138,501,348.36 


E.  S.  ALLEN 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 
GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY  RALPH  B.  IVES 

W,  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


WESTERN  BRANCH, 

'75   W.  Jackson   Boul'd,  Chicago,   Ills. 


PACIFIC  BRANCH, 

301    California    St.,    San    Francisco,    Cal 


.MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 


f  IIIOS.   E.  GALLAGHER,  Gen'l  Agent. 

L.   ().    KOHTZ,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent. 
IL.   O.   KOHTZ,  Marine   Gen'l  Agent. 

rW.   II.    BRF.EDING,  General   Agent. 
IE.   S.   LIVINGSTON,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent. 

^CHICAGO,  111.,    175   W.   Jackson   Boul'd. 

NEW   YORK,  63-6(;    Beaver   Street. 

BOSTON,  ^o   Kilby  Street. 

I'lULADKLPHIA,   226    Walnut    Street. 
LSAN  FRANCISCO,  301  California  Street. 


THE    BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS. 

I'liil;Hl.l|iliiM.  I'll.,  llc-r-ciiilMi-  :;,  1!)14, 
Tl]"'  I'.i);ir(l  of  Din'rliiis  of  Tlic  lt:ilr|\\ln  I.ricrjiiin- 
tlvi'  WurkH  liiis  (Ii-cIiuimI  tlw  riKnlar  hi'IiiI  ariniiMl 
illTliN'nil  iif  three  giriil  uiie-hnlf  (IlVi)  P'r  v\\\.  on 
the  I'rifrTrr-d  Cuplt;il  .Stock,  and  a  dividend  of 
oni-  (1)  per  cent,  on  the  Common  Cnpltiil  .Stock, 
(Miyniile  .(iinniiry  1,  l!)!',,  to  HloekliolderH  of  reeonl 
(It    the    cloBo   of   liiisljieMH    Deceinlier    ^'Z.    11)14. 

WIM.IAM    <|e    KKAKKT.    Secretary 


Irving  Savings  Institution 

ll.S  Chambers  Street,  New  York 

The  Trudtees  have  declared   a   dividend   to 
dcpoiitorn   for  the  six   months   ciidinK   I><-<ein 
her   3i»t,   1914.  'it  the   rate  of 

FOUR  PER  CENT. 

per  annum,  on  all  siimn  from  %■■,  to  $3,000 
entitlnl  thereto  under  the  By-laws,  pay;ililc 
on  and   after  January   18th,   1915. 

Htnositd    made    on    or    hrfore    January    f;tli 
will  draw  intcrctt  from  January    rst,   1015. 

H.   E.  TENER,  President 

GEORGE    I!.    hr.WIN'f;,    S.crclary 


The  Manhattan 
Savings  Institution 

644-646  Broadway,     Cor.  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 

127111   SEMI-ANNUAL    DIVIDEND 

Dccumher  8,   1914. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  de- 
clared interest  (by  the  rules  entitled  thereto) 
at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  C!ENT:  per  annum  on  all  sums  not  ex- 
cceditig  $3,000  remaining  on  deposit  during 
the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the  31st 
inst.,  payable  on  or  after  January   18,    1915. 

IJeposilH  made  on  or  before  January  10, 
11)1$,  draw  iiilcrrst   from  January    i,   1915. 

JOSEPH    BIRD,   President 
I'RANK    G.    .STILES.  Vice-President 
( ONSTANT    M.    BIRD,   Ass't    Secretary 
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Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF    LOtMDOIM 

The  Oldest  Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

f  hiel  Ottke  in  I.  S..  No.  54  Pine  SI..  IV.  Y. 


FounaeU   A.    D.   1710. 


The  204lh  Year  ol  the  Company's  Active  Business  Existence 


Abstract  ut  Statement  ul  Cundlllon  ul  Lulted  Statet*  Branch  December  31.  1913 

LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 

'cm  New   York  City.... 

I  itcs  Cioveriiment   Bondii. 

K-iiliuad  and  uther  Bo. ids;  Guaran- 
teed, Preferred  and  other  Kail- 
-     1  1   S-   c  1  s  and  other  Securities 

<     -     ,1.    I;  1  ;.> 

L.:-h  Ul  Agents'  hands  and  in 
course    ol    collection 

Uther  admitted   items 


$.ito,oou 
jo8,ooo 


3.453.373 
438,169 

503,836 
51.780 


S4. 866.148 


Reserve   for    Unearned    Premiums.    $3,000,79) 

Kescrve   for   Losses   in    Process   of 

Adjustment    281,594 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  other  Lia- 
bilities      88,450 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities i,495,.|i<< 


$4,866,148 


Trustees   ol  the  Funds   ol  the  Company  In  the  United  States 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


1NC0RP0R.\TED    1852 

HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

SIXTY-FIRST    ANNUAL   STATEMENT 
JANDARY    1.    1914. 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash    capital $1,000,000.00 

Reserve   for   Re-insurance 2,642.121.89 

Losses    in    process    of    adjustment  249,455.48 
Res«'rve      for      commissions      and 

other    claims 65.3">0.S6 

Reserve     for    taxes 45.000.00 

Total    liabilities,     including    cap- 
ital       $4,001,928.23 

NET    SURPLUS 741.304.63 

$4,743,232.86 
Surplus  to  Policyholders,    $1,741,304.63 

R.   RMdRT  WARFIELD.  President. 

JO.^EI'H  MoCORD.  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

WIM.IAM   MI1RRISON.    Assistant   Secretary 

JAMES   ^^'.    HOWIE.    Ceneral   Agent 

ELMER   E.  CAIN.   Mgr.    Metropolitan   District. 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  Company 
is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  management,  and 
the  management  of  the  Hanover  is  an  absolute 
assurance   of   the   security    of   Its   Policy. 

Home  Office:  Hanover  Building,  34  and  36 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


I.XCOKPOKATED    1S27 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS 

New  Entrance    300  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST  AT   THE   RATE    OF 

Per   Cent.    Per  Annum 

will  be  credited  to  depositors  January  i,  191? 
(payable  on  and  after  January  20th)  on  all 
sums  entitled  thereto.  Deposits  made  on  or 
before  January  9th  will  draw  interest  from 
January   1st. 

CROWELL  HADDEN,  President 

L.AL'RI'S  E.   SrTTOX,  Comptroller 

ARTHL'R  C.   HARE.  Cashier 

CHAS.    C.    PUTNAM,   A-;st.    Comptroller 


Scottish 
Union  &  National 

Insurance  Company 

Of  Edinburgh 

Established   1824 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President 
Headquarters  tor  North  America.  Hartlord.  Connecticut 

JAMES   H.   BREWSTER,   Manager 


STATEMENT 

United    States    Branch,  December    3!,   1913 


Total  Assets 

Total  Liabilities    . 

Reinsurance  Reserve  . 

Surplus  over   all  Lia- 
bilities 


$5,954,448 
2,532,223 
2.281,938 

3,422.225 


J.  G.  BILLIARD,  Resident  Agent 


55  John  Street 


New  York  City 


OFFICE   OF 
THE    NIAGARA    FALLS    POWER    CO. 

15  Bioail  St.,  New  York.  Dec.  9,  1914. 
At  a  mei'ting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company  held  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1914, 
a  dividend  of  .«2  i>er  share  was  declared  on  the 
<Mpital  stock  of  this  company,  payable  on  and 
tiiter  the  15th  day  of  January.  1915,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the  close'  of  business  on  the  31st 
day   of   December,   1914. 

F.    L.     LOVELACK.     Secretary 


BROADWAY  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 


5   &  7   PARK   PLACE,    N.   Y. 

The  Tni.^tces  have  directed  that 
interest  he  credited  to  depositors 
entitled    thereto    at    the    rate    of 

4^  PER    ANNUM, 

C^%0      pavahle    on    and    after 
/*^     January    ISth,     1915. 
Ilutobinsoii,    I'res.      W.    II.    Rose,    Secty. 


H.    F. 


of  how  it  would  be  possible  to  transport 
a  Hritish  force  to  France  or  Beljyium 
and  maintain  it  there  he  says  "We  could 
not  do  it."  Hut  the  British  have  done 
it  without  intt'rferencu  for  four  months. 
.Still  as  it  turned  out  the  Channel  tun- 
nel that  Sir  C'onan  Doyle  advocates 
would   have   been   very   handy. 

Koliert  Blatchford  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  saying  "I  told  you  so"  in  re- 
printing- under  the  title  of  Cermmiy 
and  Kityland  the  series  of  articles  he 
contributed  to  The  Daily  Mail  five 
years  ago.  Yet  no  one  has  a  better  right 
to  claim  foresight,  for  at  that  time  he 
put  plainly  before  the  English  people 
the  aims  of  the  pan-Germanism  move- 
ment and  urged  them  most  eloquently 
to  prepare  to  meet  it  by  raising  an 
army  of  half  a  million  men  under  I>ord 
Kitchener,  so  they  would  be  ready  to 
bo  thrown  into  Belgium  at  a  moment's 
notice.  If  England  had  heeded  his  warn- 
ing and  taken  his  advice,  would  the 
result  have  been  different?  It  is  an  in- 
teresting question  for  speculation  tho 
hardly  profitable  now.  Altho  Mr. 
Blatchford  is  a  Socialist,  he  believes, 
like  the  Socialists  of  Australia,  in  uni- 
versal military  training,  which  he  ad- 
vocates not  merely  as  a  measure  of 
safety,  but  for  its  moral  discipline. 
"The  German  nation  is  an  army.  The 
British  nation  is  a  mob  of  antagonistic 
helpless  atoms." 

H.  G.  Wells  is  always  interesting, 
always  stimulating  to  thought,  and  the 
articles  he  has  written  for  the  periodi- 
cal press  since  the  war  began  are  even 
more  effective  when  brought  together 
in  the  little  volume  The  War  That  Will 
End  War.  He  begins  unprepossessing- 
ly  with  the  assertion  that  England 
would  not  be  in  the  war  if  Germany- 
had  not  violated  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium and  Luxemburg,  a  statement  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  would  be  far  from 
endorsing.  But  some  of  his  suggestions 
as  to  ways  of  securing  peace  in  the 
future  are  worth  considering,  especially 
his  proposal  that  the  manufacture  of 
arms  be  made  a  national  monopoly  and 
no  sales  made  to  private  parties  or 
other  countries. 

On  the  German  side  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  anticipations  of 
events  now  being  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion is  The  German  Empire's  Hour  of 
Destiny  by  Herman  Frobenius,  the  au- 
thor of  half  a  dozen  previous  works  on 
strategy  and  military  history.  As  Sir 
Conan  Doyle  and  Profes.sor  Cramb  en- 
deavored to  arouse  their  countrymen  to 
the  imminence  of  the  German  menace, 
so  Bernhardi  and  Frobenius  warned 
the  Germans  that  they  must  prepare 
for  a  combined  attack  of  France,  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain.  Colonel  Fro- 
benius' forecast  of  the  war  turns  out 
to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
close,  tho  like  most  prophets  his  date 
was  wrong.  He  predicted  the  outbreak 
of  the  w'ar  for  the  spring  of  1915,  but 
this  is  a  pardonable  mistake  for  he 
based  his  anticipation  on  the  fact  that 
by  1915  Russia  would  have  completed 
her  strategical  railroads  and  fortifica- 
tions in  Poland  and  France  would  by 
means  of  the  new  throo-year  service 
law  have  brought  her  army  to  a  Rreater 
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strength  than  she  could  ever  have  it 
again  and  that  England  would  have  to 
strike  then  before  the  German  navy  got 
too  big  to  handle.  He  could  not  of 
course  have  anticipated  that  a  Servian 
assassin  would  precipitate  the  great 
conflict  eight  months  in  advance  of  the 
time  it  was  due.  He  was  also  mistaken 
in  assuming  that  England  would  play 
a  strong  role  on  the  sea  and  a  weak 
one  on  the  land.  Instead  of  this  the 
British  army  has  done  a  great  deal  and 
the  navy  very  little.  So  far  England 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  land  an  ex- 
peditionary force  in  Antwerp  or  in 
Denmark  as  he  anticipated.  Like  other 
German  authors  he  has  taken  our 
diminutive  fire-eater  "General"  Homer 
Lea  altogether  too  seriously. 

One  American's  Opinion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War  is  shared  by  so  many 
Americans  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
putting  it  into  book  form.  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge  finds  the  modern  Germans  have 
deteriorated  in  manners  and  morals 
and  art,  and  he  believes  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  spread  their  own 
nationality,  but  should  "fertilize  other 
peoples"  by  emigration  and  ideas  as 
they  did  formerly. 

Editorials  which  Edward  S.  Martin 
has  been  publishing  in  Life  he  now 
brings  out  together  under  the  title  of 
The  War  Week  by  Week.  Here  we  have 
no  discussions  of  strategy  or  pen  pic- 
tures of  battles,  but  chiefly  comment  in 
a  light  satiric  style  on  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  present  struggle,  decid- 
edly Teutonophobic  in  tone. 

Under  the  infelicitous  title  of  Re- 
member Louvain!  E.  V.  Lucas  has  pub- 
lished a  little  collection  of  patriotic 
poems  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  English- 
men. Whittier,  Whitman  and  Longfel- 
low are  represented  as  well  as  Macau- 
lay,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  Kip- 
ling. 

The  war  was  too  sudden  for  the  Eng- 
lish to  get  properly  angry  at  the  Ger- 
mans, so  the  necessary  animosity  has 
to  be  worked  up  afterwards.  We  real- 
ize that,  but  still  we  cannot  commend 
the  effort  made  to  instill  contempt  for 
the  King's  cousin  into  the  mind  of  Brit- 
ish childhood  by  a  comic  picture  book, 
Svjollen-Head  William,  with  such  rimes 
as  this: 

L'>ok  at  William  !  Thorf  he  Htands, 
With  till:  blood  upon   his  hands. 
His  rnoiistafh*'s  flaunt,  thf;  sky, 
I'ointinK  to  his  Rr'-at  Ally. 
What  of  Heaven    William   thinks 
Is  no  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
I'lit  a   matter  mufh   more  dim 
Is  what  Heaven  thinks  of  him. 

We  are  surprized  to  see  E.  V.  Lucas's 
name  on  such  a  collection.  Fvvidently 
the  war  has  a  bad  cfTect  on  taste  as 
well  as  temper. 

The  Moilern  Arwy  in  Artlon,  V>y 
Mii}iir-<',i-nfru\  .John  F.  ()'Hynn  nrnl 
Cap'-    W.    t>.    Ari'I'TBon.    New    York: 

Mt-r.rui'-.  Stmt  Ik  o..  ii.r,o. 

I'liriK  War  I'tiyn,  \iy  Charlen  Qumnri 
hnrnnrA.    liof  ton :    Littio,    Hrown    ti 

r>,.  «2. 

(irinl.    Ilrilnin    nvd    ihr    Ni-rt,     War, 
iiy  Hir  Arthur  ('.unnn  hiiyU-.   lUmUiit  : 
Hrrinll,    Mnyri(ir(|    Ar    Co.    r,0    renlH. 
Tfiiftrinf  Afhiriit   tit    Wiir,    rtiTr\it\U'i\   hy 
Antri'-n     A.     Kilput.rirk.      N<'W     York  : 
Mfliri/le,    Niuit   Hi  Co.    t,l)   feritn. 
lluTflhonh    III     ihr.     Kuriiiinm     Wat. 
f'.mr-iM  \iy  Htnr.loy  H.  Hfi«.|p.   While 
fliiKM  :    H,    W.    WiUon   <>,.    |). 
fiir  mil  Till     iiri'l     Hvdliintl..     i,y     K'lherf 
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STANDARD    BIBLE 


i 

^^H  The  most   correct   translation   by   the  largest   body  of 

^^H  the  most  eminent  Christian  scholars,  from   the  oldest 

^^H  manuscripts,  making  it   the  best  version  of  the  Scrip- 

H^H  tures  ever  produced. 

^^H  1  JUO  CH)i'lK8   VVKUI';    KKtiJCNTLY  PLACED  IN  ONE  CHURCH  IN   CHIOAOO 

^^^^  OverSuUHtule*.  l^ic(Mfrom:i5CenUup.   Fur  SaU  by  All  liooknelUrs.  Send  fur  liuuklet, 
^^^m  "  The  Wonderful  Story  o(  how  the  Bible  came  down  through  the  Ages" 

^  THOMAS   NELSON  &   SONS      ^^itSlyV;- »' 

3 8 lU  Fourth    Avenuta     (Corner    27th    Street)  .  .  MEW    YORK 


What  Clarkson 

Is  Doing  for  the 

Book  Buyer  — i 


JN  ai'vt-ral  hiintired  thousand  Libra- 
ries III  Ihf  hon»e:4  iir  [ii-opk-  in  evfrv 
w^ilk  of  Iir' I.-    almoat  every  book 
was  bought  ot  me.   WHVT    lucii-'  , 
I  hdve  no  d^ents  a-  (I    sell    you  Just 
the  books  you  want     dllnew     many 
at  a  eavInK  of  from  80  to  SO  per 
cent  —  yuu  examine  the*  buok.^  in 
J  >uiip  own  home  for  five  liaya  before 
paying;  for  them.    If  not  satiatied 
return  them  at  my  •xpanae  —  and  — 
owe  me  nothing.  Write  for  my  new  cataloij—it'a  free. 

Sample  Prices: 


Home  Libmry,  8  vola.  cloth. 
puVilJiiher'a  price  $4  —  my 
price  85c 

Wild  Animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica, publiftber'a  pricuVS— luy 
price  45c 

Pofiutar  Garden  Flowers,  pub- 
liaher'sprice$3— niypnce65c 

Girdling  the  Globe  or  Journeys 
Around  thL  World,  over  fiOO 
paKesofever-chanffinSBCenes 
of  interest,  publiHner  t)  price 
$2.5u — my  price  45c 

Orations,  Addresses  and  Club 
Essays,  publisher's  price 
$1.50— my  price  42c 


The  Eyes  of  the  World,  dOc 
Their  Yesterdays,  35^ 
Winning  of  BarboraWortb,  3Sc 
Calling  of  Dan  Matthews,  35c 
Shakesprtare,  40  viil     full  flex* 

ible    sl>>rucc<>,    lai'tfe.st    type 

and  best  notes  of  any  Shaki:fa- 

peare  publL-ihed.  publiaber'S 

price  S9&~my  price  $24 
Library   of  Oratory,   15  vols., 

publishtrr's   price   $15  —  my 

price  $4.75 
Messatres   and   Papera   of  the 

Southern    t^onfederacy,    3-4 

Morocco,    publisher's    price 

S15— my  price  !)8c 

Here  are  De  Luxe  Editions*  Morocco  bound,  elegant 
paper,  many  of  thfm  at  les.s  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar— 
Hugo's  Complete  Works,  $9. 40"Kiplin(f.  $7  80— Poe.S4. 90 
—and  all  other  standard  authors  at  similarly  low  prices. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalogue 

My  new  catalog,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  you  how 
to  save  50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books. 

Every  book  new  and  fresh,  and  guaranteed  to  please 
you-  you  to  be  the  judge.  I  do  not  quibble,  and  would 
rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  books  returned  at  my  ex- 
pense than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker 
110    Clarkson  BIdg.  Chicago,  lllinoU 


WHEN 


a    reference   work   earns   its   cost    in   two 

hours  : 

a  clergyman  calls  it  "a  boon  to  min- 
isters" ; 

a    professor    advises    all    his    students    to 

buy   it ; 

clever  women  find  it  a  "prize"  to  busi- 
ness women  : 

it  has  more  articles  than  an  encyclo- 
paedia seven  times  its  size,  and  is  more 
up-to-date,  yet  costs  one-thirtieth  as 
much  ; 

Have  You  Ordered  a  Set  ? 

EVERYMAN 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Complete   Stt  In  cloth  S-iA  in  red 

in  12  binding  *"  leather 

volumes     $0  in  cloth  $|0  quarter 

boxed         ^  reinlorced      '■^  pigskin 
The  Ideal  Christmas  purchase 

ORDER  AT  ANY  BOOK  STORE 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

Publishers       681  5th  Ave.      New  York 
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RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Mr.  Leeds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  tne  piiotaptay,  tiugat  by  .Arthur  Leeds,  liditur. 
The  PnoTOPUAT  AoTnoa.      SSVpaj/e  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department  103,  Spring:field»  Mass. 


GOOD    TO  GIVE- GOOD    TO  GET 

The  Joyful  Heart 

BY 

Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

Author  of  "Scum  o*  the  Earth." 
"The     Musical     Amateur,"     etc. 

This  bracing  volume  of  essays 
shows  how  to  make  life  ■worth 
living.  It's  a  real  "guide-book  to 
joy'*  —  inspiring,  companionable, 
sane;  radiant  with  a  warm,  friendly 
humor  that  makes  it  good  to  live 
with,  especially  in  times  of  stress 
like  these. 

And  it's  practical.  It  really 
does  help  you  to  find  joy  in  your 
daily  life,  in  your  work,  in  your 
play.  It's  a  beacon  light  on  the 
road  to  happy,  efficient  living. 

"The  Joyful  Heart"  is  as  good  to 
look  at  as  it  is  to  read.  In  every 
way  it's  just  the  book  for  Christ- 
mas giving,  and  to  give  yourself 
too.  Get  it  at  your  bookstore  to- 
day or  send  us  $1.25  plus  postage 
on  20  ounces,  for  each  copy,  and 
we  will  mail  whenever  and  wherever 
you  wish. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

4  Park  Street,  Boston 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,   Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS  fS 

CORRESPOSDENCB   SOLICITED 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,   Boston,  Mass. 


TRAVEL  INTELLIGENTLY 

Before  starting  on  your  trip  get  our  catalog  of  Travel  anil 
Guide  Books.  The  greatest  cnjoytnenl  of  Travel  is  the 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  things  you  see.  We 
cover  the  world. 

THE  TRAVEL  LIBRARY,      WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


liluti'hford.  New  York:  Edward  J. 
(jloilf.   6(1  cents. 

'I'he  lienuan  Kinjjire.'H  Hour  of  Oea- 
tiny,  by  HtTiiiun  l''robi'iiius.  New 
York:  McUridi',  Nu»l  &  Co.  $1. 
The  War  thai  Will  End  War,  by 
H.  G.  Wells.  New  Yoi  k  :  DuHield  & 
Co.   75  cents. 

One  A  inurican'a  Opinion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War.  New  York :  10.  F'. 
Diitlori  &  tlo.  60  cents. 
Tht:  War.  Wevic  t>u  Week,  by  Kd- 
ward  S  Martin.  New  York:  E.  I'. 
Outlon   &   Co.   %\. 

tietiieiiilier  houvain,  by  E.  V.  LucaK. 
New  York:  The  Muemillun  Co.  40 
cents. 

Swollen-headed  William,  by  E.  V. 
Lucas  New  York  :  E.  I'.  Dutton  & 
Co.   fiO  cents. 

A   HANDFUL   OF  PUPPETS 

Such  a  Ray,  deceitful  villain,  such  a 
virtuous  heroine,  and  a  platitude  or 
painstaking  philosophy  on  almost  every 
l)age  of  //(  the,  Wch  of  Life!  Virginia 
Terhune  Van  de  Water  is  a  conscien- 
tious writer  who  "stands  for  the  high- 
est and  best" — and  makes  one  long  for 
"the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt." 

Hearst's   Intn'l  Library.  $1.25. 
CALVIN   AND   CAPITALISM 

The  influence  of  Calvinism  on  the 
rise  of  modern  capitalism  may  be 
somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  real.  This  and  other  relationships 
between  religious  ideas  and  economic 
theories  and  developments  are  clearly 
shown  in  Archdeacon  Cunningham's 
scholarly  lectures  published  under  the 
title  Christianity  and  Economic  Sci- 
ence. The  volume  seems  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Marxians. 

Longmans.   90   cents. 
WHAT   A  YOUNG   MOTHER   SHOULD   KNOW 

Eminently  sane  and  sensible  advice 
to  inexperienced  prospective  mothers 
is  contained  in  the  little  book :  Before 
the  Baby  Comes,  by  Marianna  Wheel- 
er, for  twenty  years  superintendent  of 
the  Babies'  Hospital,  New  York.  It 
may  save  some  helpless  little  martyrs 
from  overmuch  experimentation  for 
mothers  to  heed  the  regimen  which 
long  experience  backed  by  scientific 
knowledge  has  tested  and  proved  best. 

Harpers.    $1. 
HOW    TO    FASHION    REEDS 

The  Basketry  Book,  by  Mary  Miles 
Blanchard,  is  not,  as  one  might  guess, 
a  book  on  Indian  work,  but  a  practical 
volume  of  "twelve  lessons  in  reed  weav- 
ing." The  art  is  here  plainly  set  forth, 
with  plain  directions  for  the  making  of 
each  kind  of  basket.  The  definitions  are 
precise,  the  illustrations  and  the  col- 
ored diagrams  of  methods  large  and 
clear.  With  so  explicit  and  thoro  a 
guide  the  amateur  by  herself  could 
certainly  make  good  headway. 

Scribner.   $2. 
SAVING   THE   YOUTH   OF   THE   CITIES 

During  seven  years  as  president  of 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of 
Chicago,  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen,  au- 
thor of  Safeguards  for  the  City  Youth 
at  Work  and  at  Play,  has  seen  much  of 
the  disregard  of  the  great  industrial 
city  for  the  morale  of  its  children.  Her 
own  experience  has  taught  her  many 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency and  the  improvement  of  work- 
ing    and     recreational     environments. 

MacniilUui.   $1.50. 
THE  WONDER  OF   THE  YEARS 

Under  the  familiar  name  of  Pierre 
de  Coulevain  tho  lute  MUo.  Fabro  in  a 
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series  of  conversations  and  anecdotes, 
under  the  title  of  The  Wonderful  Ro- 
mance, looks  back  over  the  span  of 
years  and  musingly  tells  what  wisdom 
her  gropings  toward  the  "Heart  of 
Life"  have  taught  her.  Love,  faith,  re- 
ligion, spiritual  vision  and  miracles  are 
discussed  in  the  simple,  intimate  way 
possible  only  to  one  from  whom  the 
years  have  rolled  away  the  burden  of 
self-consciousness. 

Dodd,  Mead.  $1.35. 
DAYS  OF  THE  SPANISH  MAIN 

More  than  three  centuries  ago  John 
Esquemeling,  a  Hollander,  after  being 
planter's  servant  and  physician's  slave, 
joined  the  roving  plunderers  of  the 
Spanish  Main  under  Captain  Morgan. 
In  his  Buccaneers  of  America,  first 
published  in  English  in  1684,  he  re- 
counts faithfully  the  exploits  of  the 
great  pirateers  and  marooners  from 
the  time  of  Pierre  le  Grand  to  the  burn- 
ing of  Panama.  Much  unauthentic  ma- 
terial included  in  earlier  editions  of 
Esquemeling's  narrative  has  been 
omitted. 

Stokes.  $2. 

BEYOND  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

The  Northwest  Mounted  Police  once 
more  restore  the  order  of  the  Domin- 
ion's western  provinces  in  The  Patrol 
of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail,  by  Ralph  Con- 
nor. An  Indian  uprising,  the  machina- 
tions of  a  clever  chief,  the  married  love 
of  Corporal  Cameron,  who  has  figured 
before  in  the  tale  of  the  same  name 
and  courtship  on  a  ranch  beneath  the 
Rockies,  combine  to  make  an  interest- 
ing story  full  of  action. 

Doran.   $1.25. 
OUT   OF   A    CLAM  SHELL 

Cape  Cod  has  not  been  exhau.sted  as 
a  mine  for  novelists.  Kent  Knowles: 
Quahaug,  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  is  the 
latest  story  of  a  Cape  Cod  man  whose 
neighbors  call  him  "the  Quahaug," 
otherwise,  clam.  His  housekeeper  and 
cousin  Hephziba  is  one  of  the  ladies 
best  worth  knowing  in  recent  fiction. 
The  heroine  who  transforms  the  Qua- 
haug into  a  responsive  and  responsible 
human  being,  is  so  extremely  disagree- 
able that  she  must  have  been  unusually 
beautiful   for  even   a  lover  to  forgive. 

Appletons.   $1.35. 
THE  LADDER  OF  EVOLUTION 

The  Student  and  the  lay  reader  both 
will  find  in  The  Wonder  of  lAfe,  by  J. 
Arthur  Thom.son,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Regius 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, a  welcome  book.  Designed  as  a 
complementary  reference  work  to 
other  Ix^oks  which  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  natural  h\HU>ry  and  biology  by 
an  analysi.s  of  the  individual  rather 
than  by  a  first  broad  view  of  animater) 
nature. 

H«Ti ry   Holt.   $3.60. 
AW   AHCIEKT   CRAFT 

An  arti.Ht  craftsman  is  George  J. 
Cox,  author  of  I'otlery,  an  artist  alive 
it)  all  the  fascination  of  color  and 
form — a  rraftsman  versed  in  every  de- 
tail of  his  art,  and  into  this  short  book. 
\im({uc  in  makeup  and  ilfustration,  he 
ha«  comprest  a  deal  of  exact  direction. 
important  alike  Ut  sttudent  and  teacher. 

Ma/rnllliin.    $1.26 


An  Unprecedented 
Situation 


As  "WE  are  about  to  prepare  for  a  new  printing  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  forty  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  cost  to  us  of  India  paper,  and  the  leather  manufacturers 
have  notified  us  of  an  embargo  placed  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  exportation 
of  leather.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  beautiful  double-page  maps  have  hither- 
to been  printed  at  the  famous  geographical  house  of  Justus  Perthes  at  Gotha, 
Germany,  of  which  no  more  can  be  obtained  until  after  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  still 
unsatisfied.  This  is  so  because  the  book  is  a  good  book  and  is  sold  at 
popular  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

The  last  printing  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  completed 
some  months  ago.  and  7,500  sets  of  29  volumes  were  distributed  to  buyers 
as  rapidly  as  the  binders  could  supply  tliem.  Of  this  last  printing  we  still 
have  on  hand  less  than  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  A  Few  Weeks  All   Sets   Now  On  Hand  Will    Have   Been 

Sold  And  We  Then  Shall  Have  To  Take  Orders 

Subject  To  Delay  In  Delivery 

We  have  often  pointed  out  that  the  production  of  a  comparatively  small 
edition  of  5,000  sets  (145,000  volumes)  takes  four  months'  time.  The  India 
paper  has  to  be  made,  the  skins  for  the  beautiful  leather  bindings  are 
bought  abroad,  imported,  and  then  prepared  as  covers,  and  the  press  work 
and  the  binding  contracted   for  and  organized  well  in  advance. 

We  will  have  to  pay  more  for  paper  and  more  for  leather  and,  there- 
fore, we  shall  have  to  charge  the  subscriber  more.  This  increase  in  the 
selling  price  will  be  inevitable  because  of  circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

Therefore : 

First :  Those  who  want  a  set  of  the  new  Britannica  at  the  present  price 
should  place  their  order  at  once  because  the  next  printing  will  of  necessity 
be  sold  at  a  higher  price. 

Second  :  The  sets  now  on  hand  will  last  but  a  few  weeks  and  no  new 
copies  can  be  completed,  if  the  work  is  begun  at  once,  inside  of  four  months 

In  other  words,  those  who  expect  to  buy  the  work  some  day,  but  who 
put  the  matter  off,  will  not  only  have  to  wait  for  the  next  printing,  but  they 
will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  based  upon  the  higher  prices  of  materials. 

If  You  Wish  to  Investigate  This  Great  New  Book, 
Send  Us  Your  Nsmie  and  Address 


We  will  send  you  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  publication  of 
til  is  work,  which  was  first  issued  in 
176M-71. 

!t  will  give  you  something  of  the 
bof)k's  wonderful  history,  of  its  suc- 
cessive appearances  during  almost 
150  years  ("always  increasing  its 
sale,  its  usefulness  and  its  influ- 
ence")— how  this  new  iith  Edition, 
I)iihlished  by  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  of  England,  was  written, 
and  the  names  and  achievements  as 
workers  and  pioneers  and  experts 
f>f  its  1,500  writers  drawn  from  all 
lands — the  kind  of  information  it 
^ivcs,  its  up-to-dateness,  its  autiior- 
ity,  its  universal  usefulness,  its 
world-wide  outlook,  and  what  it 
gives  you  about  the  causes  of  the 
war  in  ICurope,  its  magnificent  full- 
pai^c  plates  and  modern  mai)s,  its 
I»ractical  utility  in  every  direction, 
how  it  is  printed  on  the  now  fa- 
mous thin  hulia  i)ai)er  (dcscrilnd 
as  "an  insiiirafion  of  genius,"  Ik-- 
cause  it  made  W  large  quart f)  volume 
as  easy  to  handle  as  a  magazine), 
how  it  is  bound,  packed  anrl 
sliii)i»ed,  wIk)  ami  what  classes  of 
Americans  have  bought  it,  and  what 


they  say  of  it ;  what  is  said  of  it  by 
great  educators  like  ex-President 
{•".liot  of  Harvard,  great  lawyers  like 
J()sei)h  H.  Choate,  great  men  of 
business  like  E.  H.  Gary,  great  au- 
thors like  G.  W.  Cable  and  Owen 
Wister ;  who  are  the  men  and 
women  who  own  it  in  your  own 
state,  and  county,  or  your  own 
town  (if  you  want  their  names). 
The  story  of  the  publication  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  a  veritable  romance  of 
modern  industry.  Merely  to  receive 
all  the  facts  about  it  is  to  supply 
yourself  witli  information  about  an 
enterprise  "wliirli  has  placed  tlie 
wlii)le  world  under  an  undying  ob- 
ligation." 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,     Ind.  2 
120  W.32dSt.,  New  York 

/  futi  ivtcrrilcd  in  tlic  new  Eiicy- 
ilii/'irilia  Uriltiiniiiti  uud  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  by  mail  full  l>articitl<irs 
about  it. 

Name   

Sirerl    

Cily    .'itale 


hFFlClhlNCY   QUESTION    BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY  EDWAKD  HAKLE  PURINTON    IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  INDEPENDENT  EEFICIENCY  SERVICE 


THE  InUtspendent  begins  with  thisi 
instalment  the  Question  box  by 
iiu-rtiid  of  whiili  It  extends  to  its 
readeru  the  serviceB  of  Mr.  Purintun 
as  an  efficiency  expert.  Questions— 
which  should  be  confined  to  one  sheet  of 
paper  and  addrest  tu  The  Independent 
Efficiency  Service — will  be  answered 
either  thru  the  pat,'es  of  The  Independ- 
ent, without  any  mention  of  the  in- 
quirer's name,  or  by  personal  letter. 
Ituiuiries  on  the  subject  of  personal  ef- 
ficiency as  it  relates  to  health,  work  and 
business  will  be  answered  by  Mr.  Fur- 
inton.  Questions  have  been  received  in 
lar^e  number  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Purinton  asks  the 
writers'  indult^ence  until  it  is  possible 
to  reply  to  their  letters.  They  will  all 
be  treated  in  these  pa^es  or  by  per- 
sonal correspondence  as  soon  as  possible. 


1.  A.  R.  W.,  Vermont,  "I  am  in  charge  of 
the  ottice  work  of  a  small  bu.sineiss,  and  wish  to 
accomplish  the  most  that  the  position  makes 
possible.  The  article  on  'What  Is  Efficiency  ?'  came 
to  me  as  exactly  the  spur  I  need.  I  have  read  it 
aloud  three  times,  and  i;iven  my  copy  to  others 
to  read.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  ILst  of  books  on 
Erticiency,   also   on    Health." 

Your  KfDcit'ncy  problem  is  four-fold,  in- 
cludiug  ri'liitions  to  yourself,  to  your  cli- 
ents or  customers,  to  your  eiiiployer,  iind 
to  your  clerks.  Take  four  sheets  of  paper ; 
label  them  Self,  Client,  Employer,  Clerk; 
analyze  these  four  relationships  and,  with- 
out anybody's  help,  ask  yourself  how  they 
can  be  improved  ;  write  down  the  difficul- 
ties, weaknesses,  frictions  or  wast«?s ;  then 
rea.son  out  your  own  solution  to  your  own 
problem.  The  first  aim  of  the  Service  is 
to  rouse  people  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves— action  should  both  precede  and 
follow  information.  Having  classified  your 
needs,  write  for  a  copy  of  System  maga- 
zine, Chicago,  price  twenty  cents.  Read 
this  magazine  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  apply  such  editorials  or  advertise- 
ments to  your  problem  as  your  judg- 
ment indicates.  Organize  weekly  meet- 
ings of  your  staff  to  discuss  Efficiency 
methods ;  give  prizes  for  good  suggestions : 
have  each  employee  fill  out  the  Personal 
Efficiency  Test  in  our  issue  of  November 
30- — and  find  what  he  or  she  needs  most ; 
let  them  send  their  personal  questions  on 
to  us ;  then,  as  your  work  develops,  write 
us  the  results  as  freely  as  you  wrote  the 
questions.  Watch  these  columns  for  in- 
formation on  health,  to  be  given  in  answers 
to  other  readers. 


2.  Mr.  R.  I.  D.,  New  York.  'Will  you  kindly 
explain  how  a  man  may  find  his  supreme 
talent  ?" 

There  are  many  ways  leading  to  this 
personal  discovery.  We  can  here  but  start 
your  investigation,.  Write  to  the  Vocational 
Department  of  the  Twenty-third  Street 
Branch,  the  New  York  City  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
also  to  Miss  Jessie  A.  Fowler,  of  18  East 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York  City ;  also 
to  Dr.  Katherine  M.  Blackford,  of  30  Irv- 
ing Place,  New  York  City ;  also  to  the 
Boston  Vocational  Bureau,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Professor  Muensterberg's  book  on 
"Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency," 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  will 
show  you  the  methods  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  in  revealing  a  man's  vocation. 
Dr.  Wiuthrop  Talbot,  of  the  Industrial 
League,  Woolwoith  Building,  New  York 
City,  has  prepared  a  work  on  Human  En- 
gineering which  may  assist  you. 
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S.  Prolf.  J.  K.,  Canada.  "It  haii  been  my  vague 
diiiiire  for  Home  lime  to  be  efficient  in  the  sense 
you  outline,  but  I  lack  the  concrete  analysis. 
Would  any  of  your  writiriKS  be  of  value  in  this 
rei^anl?  Mv  int'-resl,  of  t'ourse,  is  that  of  the 
student  and  teacher." 

Any  standar'd  work  on  Ktliriency  would 
be  of  value  -luy  books  are  only  a  few  out 
of  many.  The  Service  will  couipile  a  Itih 
liography  wlien  the  demand  from  our  reach 
fi's  proves  thfir  recognition  of  tin'  neccj. 
But  you  must  know  what  you  want  bcfojc 
we  can  really  aid  you.  Is  it  elliciency  for 
your.self,  your  college,  or  yiuir  pupils?  Are 
you  aiuiing  at  a  higher  professorslii|)V  Does 
tearhing  satisfy  you — or  have  you  another 
kind  of  wtuk  in  view?  Did  you  till  out  the 
'I'.st  Idank  in  the  article  "What  Is  Elh- 
citMicy"  of  November  ."{0?  If  so,  what  are 
your  weak  points,  and  how  will  you  gain 
stn-ngth?  Suppose  you  rt'inarUed  to  a  pro- 
fessor "I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to 
study  chemistry,  botany,  or  biology — will 
.\<ni  kindly  teach  me  music?"  Absurd?  Of 
course ;  but  analogical.  Kind  in  your  own 
heart  and  mind  the  one  greatest  thing  you 
want  to  do  or  be — then  write  us  again. 


4.  .Miss  M.  A.,  New  York.  "I  have  had  two 
years  of  nervous  breakdown.  What  is  the  cause 
and  cure?" 

The  cause  may  be  physical,  mental,  emo- 
tional, ov  si)iritual.  It  may  be  a  comi)lex 
of  m.-iny  causes.  The  cure  lies  in  exact 
knowledge  and  systematic  removal  of  the 
cause.  Without  knowing  conditions  we  can- 
not ofl"er  s|)ecific  suggestions.  Moreover,  the 
aim  of  the  Service  is  not  to  write  prescrip- 
tions, but  to  teach  practical  psychology 
and  hygiene.  If  your  physician  desires  our 
coo|)eration  we  shall  be  glad   to  give  it. 

A  few  general  hints  may  be  helpful.  The 
modern  cure  for  nervous  i)rostration  is  a 
compound  of  these  factors,  and  others.  Ab- 
.solute  rest ;  quiet,  void  of  monotony ;  se- 
clusion, with  right  companionship ;  ten 
houi's  of  sleep — and  a  daily  nap  if  possible ; 
gentle  exercize,  with  slow,  deep  breathing ; 
scientific  massage ;  a  bit  of  work  out  of 
doors ;  change  of  scene ;  mild  applications 
of  hot  water  baths  to  soothe  nerves  and 
colli  ones  to  increase  vitality ;  sun  and  air 
baths  judiciously  taken  :  food  largely  made 
of  nerve  and  brain  builders,  rich  in  albu- 
men, phosphorus,  potassium,  lecithin,  the 
mineral  salts  in  general — those  foods  being 
fresh  fruits,  whole  wheat  preparations, 
eggs  of  known  lineage,  succulent  vegetables 
with  juices  retained ;  no  stimulants,  con- 
diments or  sjtices,  meat  confined  to  fish  and 
fowl.  And  the  greatest  factor  of  all  is  men- 
tal poise.  The  nerves  are  electric  wires, 
controlled  by  the  brain ;  and  the  brain  is 
a  battery  owned  by  the  ego.  Nothing  but  a 
sustained  efl'ort  of  will  can  steady  the 
nerves  for  all  time.  Ask  the  Goodvear  Book 
Concern.  339  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  a  list  of  publications  on  mind  control. 


5.  Mr.  W.  F.  R  ,  New  York.  "We  have  about 
1600  drivers  of  delivery  wagons,  and  about  2000 
members  of  our  office  force.  You  will  be  doing 
us  a  real  service  by  showing  us  how  to  improve 
our  delivery  methods — but  what,  frankly,  do  you 
know  about  driving  a  truck  ?" 

We  know  very  little  about  driving  a 
truck,  but  we  know  a  good  deal  about  lead- 
ing the  man  who  drives  the  truck  ;  and  to 
lead  properly  the  man  who  drives  your 
truck  is  to  get  a  third  more  value  oiit  of 
your  truck.  Energy,  accuracy,  promptness, 
courtesy,  loyalty,  honesty,  speed,  cheerful- 
ness, endurance — these  are  some  of  the 
qualities  you  desire  to  cultivate  in  your 
men — be  they  wagon  drivers  or  department 
heads.  Because  of  illness  among  employees 
you  lose  prohably  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year.  We  should  like  to  help  save  you  this 
loss.  Few  of  your  workers,  if  any,  are  up 


(o  their  highest  pitch  of  mental  capacity, 
few  are  gaining  |iromotion  as  they  might, 
few  are  really  satisfied,  (ireat  institutions 
like  the  lOfhciency  Society  and  the  National 
Association  of  (!orpoj'alion  Schools  regard 
I  he  education  and  inspir.-ilion  of  employees 
of  the  utmost  impoilance,  exceeding  and 
prc'ceding  the  technical  training.  The  prin- 
ciples that  mak(>  good  corpoi'ation  presi- 
dents will  certainly  make  good  truck 
drivers.  We  .shall  en<leavor  to  tench  those 
principles. 


*i.  Mr.  H  L.  L.,  Illinois.  "I  am  introducing 
EfTiclcncy  work  among  my  classes  in  a  de- 
iioiiiiiiutlonal  training  school.  Will  you  advise  me 
what  plan  to  iMirsue  to  gel  Kfliciency  results? 
1  should  like  to  have  fifty  copies  of  the  Personal 
Kfliciency  Tt'st,  i)rlnte(l  in  The  Independent; 
where  can  iliese  be  secured?  Also  1  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  small  work  respected  by  both  the  business 
man  and  the  psychologist,  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  all  my  stuilents.  Is  your  'Triumph  of  the  Man 
Who   Ads'   a   proper   text?" 

I'^fliciency  in  education  is  a  subject  de- 
manding a  course  of  reading  by  itself.  We 
hope  to  be  iible  to  recommend  such  a 
course,  a  littlc!  latcir.  The  Independent  is 
now  reprinting  the  Efficiency  articles  from 
the  issue  of  November  30,  including  the 
Personal  Effic'iency  Test  that  you  desire ; 
also  the  booklet  "The  Triumph  of  the  M:in 
Who  Acts."  This  reprint,  in  convenient 
form  for  class  use,  will  shortly  be  available. 
We  hope  to  otitline  iind  to  meet,  in  a  fu- 
ture n;imber,  the  professional  needs  of  the 
efficient  teacher. 


7.  Mr.  F.  M.,  Pennsylvania.  "My  work  seems 
to  take  every  minute  of  my  time,  which  makes  a 
cog  of  me,  and  keeps  me  from  learning  the  other 
fellow's  job.  My  ambition  is  to  become  a  cashier 
of  a  country  bank,  in  the  shortest  and  most 
elllcient  way.  Would  you  advise  an  economic 
course  in  a  night  school?" 

You  can  learn  "the  other  fellow's  job" 
while  he  sleeps — the  best  learning  is  done 
then.  The  people  who  do  most  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  most  to  do.  The  actual  work 
of  the  busiest  men  may  be  performed  in 
three-fourths  of  a  business  day,  the  stand- 
ards of  work  having  been  erected  on  the 
basis  of  inefficiency.  I^earn  how  to  save 
motions,  words,  emotions,  thoughts,  and 
worries— -and  you  will  have  at  least  an 
hour  a  day  for  personal  study  and  experi- 
ment. However,  do  not  tell  your  friends  a 
word  of  your  ambition — a  vow  lent  is  a 
vow  spent. 

By  all  means,  take  some  good  course  at 
night  school  or  by  mail,  first  making  sure 
that  the  diploma  will  give  you  real  stand- 
ing among  business  men.  Could  you  not 
become  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
do  this  work  at  night  without  jeopardizing 
your  position? 

Why  not  do  this?  Write  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  every  important  country  btink 
in  your  state.  Use  fine  stationery — you  may 
have  to  go  to  Pittsburgh,  where  they  don't 
know  you,  to  have  your  letter  typed ;  so 
you  can  get  the  right  stationery  there.  Say 
to  the  president  of  the  bank  that  you 
would  like  to  be  his  assistant  cashier  when 
a  vacancy  occurs,  and  that  you  are  now 
training  for  the  position.  Ask  him  to  file 
your  letter,  give  any  suggestions  he  may 
have,  hold  your  request  absolutely  con- 
fidential— and  ackni>wledge  rei-eipt  of  your 
letter.  Enclose  stamped,  self-addrest  en- 
velope. Miike  your  letter  short,  but  rt^spcct- 
ful.  l>o  not  let  the  typist  know  your  name 
— address  the  inside  envelope  yourself  and 
sign  the  letters  after  your  departure  from 
the  typist's  office;  otherwise  \ovir  resolve 
may  leak  back  to  your  houte  town  and 
ci'.nse  the  dissolution  of  your  job. 

You  liave  in  your  hands  the  first  elo- 
ineiit  of  success — a  concrete  anibition,  with 
a  determination  to  carry  it  out.  Uood  luck 
surely  awaits  you. 
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JUST       A       WORD 

Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman, 
M.D.,  who  sailed  for  England  and  the 
seat  of  war  on  the  seventh  of  August 
as  the  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  In- 
dependent, returned  to  New  York  on 
the  "St.  Louis,"  which  arrived  Sunday, 
December  20.  Major  Seaman  has  had 
varied  and  thrilling  experiences,  as  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  are  aware 
from  the  messages  and  articles  which 
we  have  published.  He  was  the  first 
Red  Cross  surgeon  on  the  scene  of  the 
first  Zeppelin  attack  on  Antwerp,  and 
in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to  ex- 
press his  own  abhorrence  of  this  at- 
tack, he  sent  to  the  President  his  resig- 
nation as  an  officer  of  the  Reserve 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  company  with  Mr.  Richard 
Norton,  of  Boston,  he  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  in  Paris  the  American 
Volunteer  Motor  Ambulance  Corps, 
which  has  done  such  effective  service 
at  the  front.  He  has  made  careful  ob- 
servation as  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  Allied  trenches  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  England,  Belgium  and  France. 
During  his  adventurous  journeys  Mrs. 
Seaman  was  with  him,  and  her  ex- 
periences in  the  hospitals  and  at  the 
front   were   almost   unparalleled. 


The  first  article  reviewing  the  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Peace  in  the  series  of 
eight  which  The  Independent  has  an- 
nounced as  the  basis  of  its  Peace  Cen- 
tenary Contest  for  American  Schools, 
will  appear  in  the  third  issue  of  Feb- 
ruarj',  which  marks  the  centenary  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
The  other  articles  will  follow  at  week- 
ly intervals,  ending  on  April  5.  It  is 
interesting  to  report  that  twenty  schools 
have  already  signified  their  intention 
of  joining  in  the  contest — altho  the 
definite  announcement  has  hardly  yet 
been  marie  public.  The  list  covers 
Hchools  in  thirteen  states.  Full  details 
as  to  the  Prize  Contest  are  now  ready 
anri   will   he  sent  on   request. 


From  Ohif>:  "I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  magazine,  and  every  one  whom 
I  have  asked  speaks  very  highly  of  it. 
I  sefured  thr-  six  suhscriptioris  in  less 
than  an  hour'.-;  time  among  my  friends 
in  the  f)herlin  ^lollege  OfliccH." 


MADE  IN 

U.S.  A 

What  Every 
Business  Man 
Ought  to  Know 


THE  Independent  will 
publish  in  an  early 
issue  an  important  article 
by  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson 
of  its  Editorial  Staff,  on 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A.,"  which 
will  show  how  the  label 
"Made  in  Germany"  be- 
came so  famous,  and  what 
steps  may  be  taken  to  give 

the  United  States  even 
greater  prestige  in  the 
commercial  world  than  Ger- 
many had  gained  before  the 
Great  War. 

The  article  will  consider 
the  way  the  German  gov- 
ernment has  co-operated 
with  big  business  in  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign  com- 
merce and  bv  promoting 
technical  education  has 
brought  factory  manage- 
ment and  salesmanship  into 
the  realm  of  the  exact 
sciences,  the  steps  by  which 
the  Germans,  occupying  an 
old  land  of  much  less  area 
tlian  Texas,  have  within  a 
generation  made  it  one  of 
llie  leading  manufacturing 
and  commercial  countries 
of  the  w(jr!(l  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  it  nearly 
self-supporting  by  its  own 
agriculture. 

The  author  of  the  article 
was  for  tliirteen  years  I'ro- 
fessor  of  AgricuUural 
Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  and  is  a 
lecturer  oii  the  .subject  of 
international  relations  in 
Columbia   University. 
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THE    LESSON   OF    THE 
HUNDRED  YEARS 

ON  Christmas  Eve,  one  hundred    years  ago,  three  men  from  England  "and  five 
men  from  the  United  States  signed  the  treaty  which  ended  the  War  of  1812. 
The  act  occurred  in  the  quaint  and  now  famous  monastery  of  the  Carthusian 
Brotherhood  in  the  city  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders. 

These  men  had  talked  for  six  months  about  the  war,  what  caused  it,  and  what 
each  side  should  give  or  take.  But  the  treaty  has  not  a  word  about  the  things  for 
which  the  two  great  nations  fought.  The  people  wanted  peace,  and  the  men  they 
sent  to  Ghent  made  peace. 

Peace  has  lasted  a  hundred  years. 

News  was  slow  in  those  days,  and  the  last  shot  of  the  war  was  fired  at- New 
Orleans  on  the  eighth  of  January. 

« 

Three  years  later  another  scrap  of  paper  was  signed  by  men  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  known  as  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  and  by  its  terms  the  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  disarmed,  and  the  war  fleet  of  the  Great  Lakes  reduced  to 
four  boats  which  could  be  blown  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes  by  a  single  modern  gun. 

Not  a  shot  across  the  border  has  been  fired  since — and  not  even  the  most 
thoughtful  defender  of  the  honor  of  either  nation  has  been  bold  enough  to  urge  the 
building  of  forts  or  the  creation  of  a  navy  to  protect  each  from  the  other. 

The  century  of  years,  which  it  was  hoped  to  celebrate  with  great  and  splendid 
ceremony,  ends  just  when  the  world  blazes  with  battle. 

Along  thousands  of  miles  of  fort-lined  frontier  in  Europe,  with  armies  of 
millions  trained  with  the  highest  skill  of  great  soldiers,  death  comes  daily  to  thousands 
and  \\n:  horrors  of  war  are  so  terrible  that  they  cannot  be  described. 

The  lesson  is  too  simple  and  too  plain  to  miss. 

To  be  prepared  for  war — infinitely,  perfectly  prepared — does  not  prevent  war. 

To  be  prepared  for  peace,  by  agreement  and  of  set  purpose,  has  prevented  war 
between  two  great  nations  for  a  hundred  years. 

This  is  the  lesson  for  today,  and  the  hope  for  tomorrow  and  for  another 
Century  of  fVaee. 


I 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RAILWAY   KATE  DECISION 


THbl  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  risen 
to  its  opportunity.  It  has  granted  the  prayer  of 
the  eastern  railroads  in  the  reopened  rate  case 
for  substantial  increases  in  rates.  It  is  true 
that  It  has  not  given  all  the  railroads  asked  or  all  they 
needed.  The  increases  asked  for  would  have  yielded  fifty 
millions  of  additional  revenue.  It  is  estimated  by  rail- 
road men  that  the  increases  granted  will  yield  thirty 
millions.'  Nevertheless  the  action  of  the  Commission  is 
cause  for  gratification.  First  because  it  gives  to  a  public 
service  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  general  well- 
being  the  assistance  that  at  this  critical  time  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  continued  prosperity.  Second  be- 
cause it  establishes  three  important  things  about  gov- 
ernmental regulation. 

IN  the  first  place,  then,  the  decision  gives  to  the  rail- 
roads the  increased  revenues  they  sorely  need.  The 
need  has  been  strongly  asserted  by  railroad  men.  It  is 
established  beyond  possibility  of  debate  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Commission.  Let  us  see  what  the  figures 
presented  by  the  Commission  show.  The  net  operating 
revenues  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  says  the  decision,  must 
be  regarded  as  unduly  low.  While  the  gross  revenue — 
the  money,  that  is,  which  the  railroads  took  in — de- 
clined less  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  net 
revenue — or  what  was  left  after  .paying  expenses — 
shrank  more  than  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent.  Not 
since  1908  have  the  net  operating  revenues  of  the 
railroads  involved  been  so  low  as  during  the  past  year. 
In  1908  the  roads  paid  $102,000,000  in  dividends,  and 
had  left  from  the  year's  earnings  a  surplus  of 
$47,000,000.  Last  year  the  earnings  fell  short  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  the  dividends  of  $118,000,000 
by  the  sum  of  $8,200,000,  which  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  surplus  accrued  from  preceding  years.  Six 
years  ago,  that  is,  the  carriers  made  enough  money  not 
only  to  pay  dividends  of  over  a  hundred  millions  to  their 
stockholders,  but  to  put  away  in  a  savings  fund  forty- 
seven  million  dollars  more.  Last  year,  the  roads  not  only 
did  not  make  enough  money  to  pay  their  usual  dividends, 
but  had  to  dip  into  their  savings  fund  to  the  extent  of 
eight  millions  to  make  up  the  dividend  payments.  This 
last  figure,  indeed,  does  not  represent  the  whole  shrink- 
age in  total  surplus  during  the  past  year,  which  actually 
amounted  to  over  thirty-four  million  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, the  property  investment  account  of  the  carriers — 
the  amount  upon  which  a  fair  return  must  be  computed 
— has  increased  one  and  one-third  billion  dollars  in  the 
six  years.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  properties  are 
now  worth  thus  much  more  than  they  were  in  1908,  and 
if  the  owners  of  the  railroads — the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  stock  and  bond  holders  thruout  the  country — 
are  to  continue  to  receive  a  proper  return  upon  their 
money,  the  carriers  must  be  enabled  to  set  aside  larger 
surpluses.  A  shrinking  surplus  and  a  growing  property 
investment  mean  an  inevitable  loss  to  the  holders  of 
railroad  securities. 

The  Commission  has  clearly  indorsed  what  the  rail- 
roads have  stoutly  maintained,  that  their  net  operating 
revenues  are  "unduly  low." 

The  Commission  further  confirmed  the  contention  of 


the  roads  by  disposing  of  the  counter  argument  that 
ihi*  .shrinking  nt-t,  revenue  was  in  large  degree  due  to 
unwarrantably  increased  charges  for  additions  and 
betterments.  On  this  point  the  Commission  forcibly 
sums  up  its  conclusions  in  the  words,  "We  cannot  view 
with  favor  any  attempt  to  obtain  an  increase  in  net 
revenue  thru  unduly  restricted  expenditures  upon  main- 
tenance." From  this  view  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
should  be  any  widespread  dissent.  The  maintenance  of 
the  railroads  in  prime  and  continually  improving  phy- 
sical condition  i.s  the  essential  guarantee  to  the  public 
of  better  service  and  of  increasingly  assured  safety. 

The  Commission  further  takes  into  account  the  effect 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  of  the  extraor- 
dinary condition  brought  about  by  the  Great  War.  The 
conflict,  says  the  decision,  will  doubtless  create  an  un- 
usual demand  upon  the  world's  loan  fund  of  free  cap- 
ital. Our  railroads  represent  the  bulk  of  European  in- 
vestment in  this  country.  The  rate  of  interest — the  hire 
of  capital — has  risen  during  the  last  decade  and  may 
rise  still  further. 

"We  do  not  doubt,"  says  the  Commission  in  conclu- 
sion upon  this  point,  "that  the  financial  problems  of 
the  carrier  have  been  made  much  more  acute  by  reason 
of  the  war,  and  if  we  are  to  set  rates  that  will  afford 
reasonable  remuneration  to  the  carriers  we  must  give 
consideration  to  the  increased  hire  of  capital  as  well 
as  to  other  increased  costs." 

Taken  altogether,  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
gives  irrefragable  confirmation  to  the  contention  that 
the  railroads  need  more  revenue. 

TO  come  to  the  second  point,  the  Commission's 
action  establishes  three  things. 

The  decision  shows  that  a  government  commission 
can  take  a  broad  view  of  a  situation  which  confronts  it. 
It  is  never  easy  for  a  man  or  a  body  of  men  to  reverse 
a  position  which  has  been  publicly  taken.  It  demanded 
open-mindedness  and  moral  courage  for  the  Commission 
to  grant  a  request  which  it  had  once  definitely  refused 
to  grant. 

The  decision  has  proven  that  it  is  possible  for  a  regu- 
latory commission  to  accord  justice  on  behalf  of  the 
people  to  the  business  interests  it  is  its  function  to 
supervise  as  well  as  to  demand  justice  for  the  people 
from  those  interests.  Regulation  by  commission  need  not 
be  exclusive.  It  is  possible  for  a  commission  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  public  welfare  is  not  to  be  advan- 
taged by  any  action  which  spells  injustice  or  detriment 
to  the  welfare  of  private  interests.  In  the  long  run  the 
people  will  prosper  only  as  business  prospers. 

The  decision  makes  it  clear  that  a  regulatory  com- 
mission can  be  influenced  by  public  opinion.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Commission  was  at 
first  disinclined  to  the  affirmative  decision  which  it 
finally  rendered.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country  favored  that 
course  of  action.  The  Commission  was  influenced  by 
public  opinion ;  and  it  was  right  that  it  should  have 
been  so  influenced.  In  a  democracy  the  ultimate  force 
must  be  public  opinion.  Not  the  stray  and  wavering 
currents  of  public  prejudice  or  public   fancy,  but   tho 
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strong,  steady  ground  swell  of  deliberate  public  judg- 
ment. A  commission,  no  matter  how  complete  its  au- 
thority or  how  heavy  its  responsibility,  which  should 
drive  against  such  a  tide,  would  have  misapprehended 
its  function  and  failed  to  discharge  its  duty.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  not  withheld  its  ear 
from  the  voice  of  public  opinion. 


THE  EQUALITY   OF  PEOPLES 

AMONG  the  desirable  things  that  mankind  could 
have  if  the  conditions  implied  by  an  "if"  were  not 
conditional,  the  biggest  is  that  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood  which  would  render  wars  impossible. 

Of  the  flood  of  literature  that  the  Great  War  has 
sent  surging  over  the  minds  of  the  nations,  probably 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  may  most  truthfully  as  well  as 
most  charitably  be  described  as  "well  meaning."  It  sets 
forth  with  more  or  less  of  charm  and  stimulating  qual- 
ity the  wonderful  things  that  could  happen  in  this 
scarred  and  battered  world  "if"  men  would  be  reason- 
able, just,  good-natured  and  unselfish.  Unhappily  it 
fails  to  tell  us  how  to  tempt,  persuade  or  compel  the 
instinctive,  prejudiced,  suspicious,  sinful  millions  to 
change  their  natures  over  night,  and  become  the  ex- 
emplary beings  posited  in  the  logic  of  sentiment. 

This  big  and  familiar  fact  should  not,  however,  dis- 
courage us.  We  should  see  it  as  a  thing  appealing  to  the 
sense  of  humor  and  not  as  anything  to  irritate.  Above 
all,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  discouraging  effort  within 
bounds  of  common  sense.  Man  has  made  progress  and 
he  will  progress  further.  He  has  brought  the  animal 
instincts  so  far  under  control  that  private  vengeance 
and  the  local  vendetta  are  no  longer  customary  in  civil- 
ized lands.  He  has  greatly  curtailed  the  number  and  the 
extent  of  wars  between  the  more  or  less  differentiated 
populations  that  compose  the  big  empires  and  federa- 
tions. Surely  he  need  not  despair  of  the  possibility  of 
preventing  wars  between  nations.  Thinking  men  who 
are  not  sentimentalists,  and  who  are  both  hard-headed 
and  far-seeing,  look  upon  the  proposition  to  create  a 
system  of  nations  strong  enough  to  compel  great  powers 
to  keep  the  peace,  as  feasible.  It  will  surely  enlist  the 
earnest  effort  of  millions  of  practical  men  and  women. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
among  these  the  scheme  of  organization  is  not  the  most 
important.  The  world  has  had  convincing  proof  in  the 
last  fifty  years  that  the  adoption  of  republican  constitu- 
tions does  not  necessarily  make  a  republican  people, 
and  something  more  than  a  light-hearted  agreement  of 
the  nations  to  enter  into  a  federation  for  the  inhibition 
of  war  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  war  in  fact.  There 
must  he  a  mental  and  a  moral  unity,  not  only  of  pur- 
pose, but  al.«to  of  practise,  and  chief  among  the  psycho- 
logical factor.s  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  acceptance 
of  principles  of  human  equality. 

We  do  not  now  refer  to  such  proclamations  of  equality 
AH  found  their  way  into  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  P'rench  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.  Nor  do  we  have  in  mind  those  kinds  of  equality 
that  have  figured  largely  in  the  literature  of  the  class 
struggle.  We  are  thinking  rather  of  an  equality  which 
pertains  to  the  fundamental  worthiness  of  man,  which 
stands  over  against  primitive  prejudices,  which  is  a 
pr<><Jijft    of    friendly    intercourse    between    peoples   and 


races,   and  is  an   essential  element  in   what  President 
Butler  has  felicitously  named  "the  international  mind." 

The  point  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  Japanese  people 
in  all  discussions  of  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  serves  well  to  give  concreteness  to  our 
meaning.  The  Japanese  do  not  contend  that  the  United 
States  should  permit  unrestricted  immigration  to  our 
Pacific  coast.  That  is  a  matter  for  our  own  decision ;  it 
lies  wholly  within  the  competence  of  American  political 
sovereignty.  They  do  contend  that  the  United  States 
should  avoid  action  that  appears  to  proceed  from  an 
assumption  that  the  Japanese  belong  to  an  inferior 
race.  Whatever  treatment  we  mete  out  to  peoples  of  the 
white  race,  we  should  mete  out  to  peoples  of  the  yellow 
race.  We  should  recognize  such  facts  as  racial  and  na- 
tional pride  and  self-respect.  We  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  admit  any  alien  to  our  shores,  if  we  prefer  to 
exclude  him,  unless  we  have  bound  ourselves  by  treaty. 
We  shall  give  no  offense  in  discouraging  amalgamation 
by  intermarriage  if  we  treat  all  aliens  alike  in  this 
respect,  or  if  we  confine  our  policies  to  racial  or  national 
elements  that  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
all  national  dealings  with  other  nations,  we  should  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  essen- 
tial human  nature,  to  national  pride  and  racial  self- 
respect,  the  nations  and  races  of  the  earth  are  equally 
worthy. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  the  powerful  peoples  of 
the  world  have  as  yet  adopted  this  attitude,  or  that  their 
populations  think  in  terms  of  the  ethical  equality  here 
under  consideration.  If  animosities  among  nations  are 
to  be  diminished,  if  the  war  instinct  is  to  be  curbed,  it 
will  in  our  judgment  be  necessary  to  cultivate  a  broadly 
human  as  distinguished  from  a  narrowly  national  habit 
of  thought  in  these  matters.  Nations  must  continue  to 
create  and  to  follow  their  own  ideals  in  respect  of  many 
things,  as  the  states  of  our  Union  create  and  follow 
their  own  ideals  and  cherish  their  local  pride,  in  respect 
of  local  matters.  But  there  are  deep,  fundamental  con- 
ceptions and  emotions  of  self-respect,  of  desire  for  the 
good  opinion  of  mankind,  of  determination  to  go  far  on 
the  path  of  progress,  which  belong  to  every  people  and 
to  every  race.  Each  nation  must  acknowledge  and  re- 
spect these  deep  facts  of  essential  human  nature.  It 
•  must  cease  to  vaunt  itself  as  superior.  It  must  frankly 
declare  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  in  these  matters 
at  least,  whatever  may  be  true  in  other  domains,  the 
peoples  and  races  of  the  earth  are  equal. 


SENATORIAL  COURTESY 

THE  United  States  Senate  has  voted  unanimously 
not  to  approve  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  John  H.  Lynn  as  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Western  district  of  New  York.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  Senate  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Lynn  would  not  make  an  efficient  prosecuting  officer. 
Senators  voted  as  they  did  because  Senator  O'Gorman 
of  New  York  invoked  the  traditional  fetich  of  "sena- 
torial courtesy."  He  asked  his  fellow  Senators  not  to 
approve  the  President's  appointment  because  he  wa.s 
not  consulted  before  it  was  made. 

This  is  not  courtesy.  It  is  bulldozing. 

The  requirement  that  the  duty  of  appointing  officers 
of  the  United  States  (with  such  exceptions  as  the  Con- 
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tfreaa  may  by  law  make)  shall  be  exercized  by  the  Presi- 
dent "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate" 
is  one  of  the  chwks  and  balances  by  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  aimed  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the 
executive.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  was  ever  intended 
as  a  device  for  securing  to  Senators  control  of  political 
patronage. 

The  fathers  must  have  intended  that  this  provision 
should  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare. 
It  has  come  to  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  political 
welfare  of  individual  Senators. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
-jcutive  departments  of  the  Government  rests  squarely 
upon  the  President.  The  acts  of  his  appointees  are  his 
>wn  acts.  No  man  should  be  held  to  full  responsibility 
who  is  not  given  full  authority. 

The  President's  appointments  should  go  unquestioned 
unless  the  Senate  is  convinced  that  he  is  appointing 
unfit  men.  But  it  should  be  the  Senate  that  is  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  President  has  picked  the  wrong  man. 
not  Senator  O'Gorman. 


NEIGHBORS   WE   NEVER  SPEAK   TO 

ONE  effect  of  the  war  is  shown  in  the  increased  in- 
terest being  taken  in  the  study  of  Spanish.  New 
classes  are  being  formed  in  the  commercial  colleges  and 
evening  schools  to  meet  the  sudden  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  from  young  men  and  women  who  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  will 
soon  be  needed  in  commercial  establishments.  This  is 
an  encouraging  sign  of  the  awakening  of  the  American 
people  to  the  opportunities  opening  before  them,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish  language  is  not 
a  key  that  unlocks  all  doors  to  the  countries  south  of 
us.  There  are  some  twenty-four  millions  of  people  in 
Brazil  to  whom  a  business  letter  or  catalog  in  Spanish 
would  be  quite  as  distasteful  if  not  as  unintelligible  as 
one  in  English.  A  country  as  large  a^  the  United  States 
and  as  rich  in  natural  resources  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
The  commerce  of  Brazil  with  the  United  States  now 
amounts  to  some  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
and  could  be  much  increased  by  the  proper  effort. 

But  to  sell  a  man  goods  you  must  at  least  be  able  to 
3peak  to  him.  The  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  good  as  it  is, 
does  not  suffice  for  commercial  purposes.  Yet  so  far  as 
we  know  there  is  not  a  university  in  the  United  States 
regularly  giving  instruction  in  Portuguese.  President 
Branner  of  Stanf  )rd  University  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent Brief  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language, 
which  should  rather  be  called  the  Brazilian  language, 
since  there  are  four  times  as  many  people  speaking  the 
American  form  as  the  European.  Professor  Todd  of 
Columbia  gave  a  course  in  Portuguese  two  years  ago 
and  no  doubt  similar  efforts  have  been  made  elsewhere 
to  encourage  the  study  of  the  language,  but  with  little 
apparent  success.  It  may  be  said  that  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  instruction  in  Portuguese,  and  that  is  true. 
But  neither  has  there  been  any  overwhelming  desire  on 
the  part  of  students  to  study  Sanskrit  and  Assyrian,  yet 
our  leading  universities  have  introduced  these  into  their 
curriculum.  A  university  should  not  confine  itself  to 
"filling  a  long  felt  want"  but  should  anticipate  future 
needs  and  afford  its  students  an  opportunity  to  enter 
new  fields.  The  fact  that  Portuguese  would  be  studied 


because  of  its  commercial  value  more  than  for  its  lit- 
erature ought  not  to  debar  it  from  a  university  which 
admits  wood-turning  and  clothes-washing  to  its  catalog. 


LET  US  REMEMBER  THE   FUTURE 

"T^  EASON,"  said  a  great  philosopher,   "may  settle 

XVany  dispute.  Fighting  never  settled  anything." 

The  truth  of  this  saying  was  never  more  apparent 
than  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  calling  off  of  the 
Colorado  coal  strike.  Fighting  has  exhausted  the  com- 
batants and  has  brought  weariness  and  exhaustion  tf) 
thousands  not  directly  participating  in  the  conflict. 

The  empty  treasury  of  the  miners'  union,  the  millions 
spent  by  the  coal  companies  for  defense,  the  wages  and 
profits  lost,  the  properties  destroyed,  the  immeasurable 
injuries  to  the  business  of  a  great  state,  and  innumera- 
ble minor  losses,  have  accomplished  far  less  than  might 
have  been  accomplished  had  the  industrial  problem  been 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  reason. 

Now  the  popular  cry  is,  "Let  us  forget  the  past." 

To  what  end?  That  wrongs  may  accumulate,  that 
abuses  may  multiply,  that  demagoguery  may  establish 
a  fresh  foundation  upon  which  to  base  its  appeal  to 
ignorance  and  prejudice? 

The  Colorado  labor  trouble  has  not  been  settled.  The 
fire  died  down  for  lack  of  more  fuel.  The  strike  has  been 
called  off  because  the  union  has  no  more  money.  The 
mines  will  continue  to  operate  because  law  and  order 
are  established  by  military  power. 

This  situation  is  merely  a  cessation  of  industrial 
warfare;  it  is  not  a  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles. 
Such  a  settlement  will  be  reached  only  when  operators, 
miners  and  the  people  who  use  the  coal,  reach  an  agree- 
ment based  upon  reason,  justice  and  a  fair  regard  for 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 


IT  IS  MAGNIFICENT-BUT  IT  IS  NOT  WAR 

ONCE  more  the  German  navy  has  performed  a  feat 
that  grips  the  imagination. 

To  all  appearances  it  is  safely  bottled  up  in  its  home 
waters.  Around  its  refuge  lies  the  iron  ring  of  dread- 
noughts, battle  cruisers,  scouts,  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  Every  path  to  the 
open  ocean  is  sown  with  mines  of  British  planting. 
Every  way  out  is  patrolled  by  the  enemy's  ships.  There 
it  lies,  hemmed  in,  impotent,  overmatched. 

Sudden  as  a  lightning  flash  in  a  lowering  storm  half 
a  dozen  cruisers  of  the  Black  Eagle  shoot  out  of  the  mist 
that  hovers  over  the  North  Sea  and  bombard  the  coast 
of  the  boasted  invulnerable  isle.  Where  are  the  dread- 
noughts now,  where  the  cruiser  patrols,  where  the  swift 
heeled  destroyers?  Back  to  their  harborage  scamper 
the  raiders,  unscathed  from  their  deed  of  daring.  The 
odds  are  so  great,  the  dangers  so  thronging,  the  prob- 
abilities of  success  so  slim,  that  it  is  magnificent. 

Magnificent — but  it  is  not  war. 

It  is  not  enemy  ships  that  they  have  attacked,  not 
fortresses  that  they  have  bombarded,  not  soldiers  that 
they  have  killed.  Three  quiet,  peaceful  towns  have  felt 
the  rain  of  shells;  almost  five  score  non-combatants, 
men,  women,  children  perhaps,  have  met  death  from  the 
hurtling  missiles. 

This  is  not  warfare,  it  is  murder. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

December  IJf — Serbs  retake  Belgrade. 
British  submarine  dives  under  five 
lines  of  mines  in  Dardanelles  and 
sinks  Turkish  warship  "Messoudi- 
yeh." 

December  15 — General  von  Francois 
defeated  by  Russians  at  Mlawa. 
Austrians  drive  Russians  from 
slopes  of  Carpathians  in  Galicia. 

December  16 — German  fleet  shells 
Scarborough,  Hartlepool  and  Whit- 
by on  English  coast.  Austrians  com- 
pletely driven   from   Servia. 

December  17 — French  occupy  Thann 
and  other  Alsatian  towns.  Germans 
capture  Lowicz,  Poland. 

December  18 — The  Kings  of  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Sweden  meet  at 
Malmo,  Sweden,  to  confer  on  how 
to  preserve  Scandinavian  neutral- 
ity. England  declares  a  protectorate 
over  Egypt. 

December  19 — Sortie  by  Przemy.sl 
garrison.  Heavy  fighting  between 
Arras  and  La  Bass^e. 

December  20 — General  von  Hinden- 
burg  concentrates  troops  between 
Bzura  and  Vistula  rivers  thirty 
miles  west  of  Warsaw.  Allies  push- 
ing forward  from  Dixmude  and 
Ypres. 


-,.     p  The    Germans    have 

.  ^    ^"^P^'g"     withdrawn  from  Bel- 

in  Flanders  ,  t-,  ,, 

gium  and  France  all 

the  troops  that  can  possibly  be 
spared  and  the  Allies  are  making 
every  effort  to  break  their  weakened 
lines  at  some  point.  This  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished,  but  in  several 
places  the  Allies  have  made  slight 
gains.  The  hardest  fighting  con- 
tinues to  be  about  Dixmude  and 
Ypres,  in  the  little  corner  of  Flan- 
ders which  is  all  of  Belgium  that  has 
escaped  the  German  conquest.  The 
Allies  now  hold  both  these  towns  and 
the  Yser  River  and  canal  that  con- 
nect them.  From  this  line  they  are 
slowly  but  steadily  pushing  west- 
ward toward  Roulers  and  Thorout. 
Between  Dixmude  and  Nieuport  the 
land  has  been  flooded  by  the  cutting 
of  the  dikes,  but  the  Allied  troops 
have  made  their  way  around  the 
inundated  area  from  both  sides  and 
with  the  help  of  the  fleet  have  gained 
fwo  or  three  miles  of  the  coast  in  the 
direction  of  O.stend. 

The  new  Governor-General  of  Bel- 
gium, General  von  Bissing,  an- 
nounces hia  intention  of  carrying 
out  the  mild  policy  of  his  prede- 
ce.SHor,  General  von  der  Goltz,  who 
has  gone  to  Constantinople  to  take 
charge  of  the  Turkish  army.  General 
von  Fii.Hsing  HinicH  that  the  Kaiser 
impreHHed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  revive 
indijHtry  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people.  }ln  ordered  the  prr>- 
vincial  councils  to  meet  on   Decem- 


ber 17  to  take  measures  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  war  levy  of  $70,000,000. 
The  last  installment  of  the  first  tax 
imposed  by  the  Germans  has  been 
assumed  by  a  group  of  Belgian  bank- 
ers. 


The  Campaign 
in  France 


The  renewed  activity 
on  the  western  wing 


of  the  Allied  forces 
is  not  confined  to  Flanders,  but  ex- 
tends into  France  from  Armen- 
tieres,  which  is  just  over  the  border, 
to  Peronne.  This  north  and  south  line 
of  fifty  miles  has  not  permanently 
shifted  much  either  way  for  the  last 
three  months,  altho  the  fighting  has 
been  incessant.  The  latest  French 
communique  announces  the  gain  of 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  in  the 
region  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Consola- 
tion— a  strange  name  in  this  con- 
nection. It  was  claimed  that  the  Al- 
lies had  again  reached  Lille,  but  this 
announcement  appears  to  have  been 
premature,  for  their  advances  in  this 
direction  have  hardly  carried  them 
so  far.  The  position  of  Lille  in  the 
war  has  been  peculiar.  It  is  a  city  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million   inhab- 


itants, the  most  important  manufac- 
turing center  of  northern  France.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  strongly  fortified, 
but  surrendered  without  a  struggle 
when  the  Germans  reached  it  and 
has  since  changed  hands  twice  with- 
out apparently  suffering  any  serious 
injury  from  bombardment  or  street 
lighting  from  either  party,  altho  the 
battle  has  raged  all  around  it  and 
smaller  places  in  the  vicinity  have 
been  demolished. 

On  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Allied 
line  the  situation  is  interesting.  It 
has  been  argued  by  many,  most  re- 
cently by  Nikola  Tesla,  that  there 
was  no  "necessity,"  even  in  the  nar- 
row military  sense  of  the  word  as 
used  by  the  German  Chancellor,  for 
the  Germans  to  pass  thru  Belgium, 
since  they  might  have  invaded 
France  from  the  eastern  frontier  in 
spite  of  the  barrier  fortresses.  This, 
however,  assumes  that  the  Germans 
would  have  made  as  short  work  of 
the  fortresses  along  the  Meuse  and 
Moselle  as  they  did  those  of  Belgium 
and  northern  France.  But  this  is 
what  they  have  not  been  able  to  do. 
It   may   be   supposed   that  the  Ger- 
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THE   GERMAN    RAID   ON   THE    BRITISH    COAST. 
Scarborough,   Whitby  and   Hartlepool  were  bombarded  on   December   16  in  a  "cross-raiding"  expe- 
dition   by    a    squadron    of    German    cruisers.    The   shells    killed    122    persons,    mostly    civilians.    The 
sjfrnificance    of    this    event   is     discu.ssed   by   Park    Benjamin   on    another   papre 


mans  would  have  accomplished  more 
than  they  have  in  this  region  if  they 
had  thrown  the  full  force  of  their 
fresh  troops  against  the  barriers, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  then  they 
would  have  broken  thru,  for  they 
have  fought  hard  and  persistently 
for  four  months  to  capture  Verdun, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  barrier 
chain,  and  have  so  far  made  no  im- 
pression upon  it.  They  have  long  had 
it  invested  on  three  sides,  but  it  is 
still  in  communication  with  the  rest 
of  France  by  the  southwest.  In  fact, 
they  have  not  yet  got  near  enough 
to  the  main  fortifications  of  Verdun 
to  bring  their  big  guns  to  bear  upon 
them. 

The  chief  defense  of  Verdun  is 
its  location.  On  the  west  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  forest  of  Argonne;  on 
the  east  by  the  wooded  plateau  be- 
tween the  Meuse  aiid  the  Moselle 
known  as  La  Woevre.  In  the  Ar- 
gonne region  the  Germans  have  been 
able  to  make  no  decisive  gains.  In  the 
Woevre  they  had  one  striking  suc- 
cess and  no  more.  Between  Septem- 
ber 15  and  25  they  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Troyon  and  the  Roman  Camp, 
two  of  the  forts  of  the  chain  which 
connects  Verdun  and  Toul.  This  en- 
abled them  to  cross  the  Meuse  be- 
tween these  forts  and  take  the  town 


of  St.  Mihiel  on  the  western  bank. 
The  French  have  not  been  able  to 
dislodge  them  from  this  point,  nor 
have  the  Germans  been  able  to  follow 
up  this  advantage.  How  hard  every 
foot  of  the  ground  is  contested  in 
this  region  is  shown  by  the  tri- 
umphant cablegram  of  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  News 
at  Pont-a-Mousson  on  December  19 
that  "the  French  have  advanced 
about  nine  hundred  feet  since  No- 
vember 1."  At  this  point  the  German 
and  French  soldiers  had  so  long 
occupied  opposing  trenches  that  they 
became  friendly  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  bathe  together  in  the 
stream  between  the  lines. 


The  Invasion 
of  Alsace 


The    French     began 
their  campaign  against 


Germany  in  August 
by  an  invasion  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  This  movement  was  ob- 
viously dictated  by  political  rather 
than  military  considerations,  for 
while  it  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
French  to  think  that  they  were 
regaining  their  lost  provinces,  it 
accomplished  nothing,  for  the 
French  troops  had  soon  to  be  with- 
drawn from  this  region  to  check 
the  German  invasion  in  northern 
France,    where    they    might    better 


have  been  put  in  the  first  place.  Now, 
however,  the  French  feel  free  to 
make  another  attempt,  but  this  time 
they  are  proceeding  more  slowly  and 
with  greater  surety.  Advancing  from 
lU'll'ort,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
harrier  fortresses  and  next  to  Switz- 
erland, they  have  crost  the  frontier 
and  occupied  the  towns  within  ten  or 
twenty  miles  of  the  border.  Altkirch 
is  their  first  objective,  but  this  is 
being  stoutly  defended  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  first  French  court  in  Alsace 
after  forty-three  years  was  opened 
at  Thann  with  an  affecting  cere- 
mony. When  the  crier  announced  the 
opening  of  the  court  "in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,"  the  old  men  who 
remembered  the  old  regime  before 
the  German  conquest  burst  into 
tears  of  joy,  and  the  young  men  and 
girls  in  the  picturesque  Alsatian 
costume  ran  cheering  into  the 
streets. 

General    von    Hinden- 
The  Advance      ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^ 

on  Warsaw        ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

temperament  as  General  Grant,  is 
evidently  determined  "to  fight  it  out 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  all"  winter. 
Having  started  out  to  march  up  the 
Vistula  along  its  left  bank  from 
Thorn  to  Warsaw,  he  is  still  pushing 
forward  in  that  direction  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles.  The  Russian  attack  on 
his  left  wing  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodz 
being  repulsed,  he  is  free  to  advance 
on  th3  right,  and  he  has  massed  all 
available  troops  just  south  of  the 
Vistula  and  behind  the  Bzura  River, 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Warsaw 
According  to  the  Petrograd  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  nine 
army  corps,  over  300,000  men,  have 
been  sent  within  a  month  to  rein 
force  the  German  army  in  this 
region,  which  shows  the  importanc<^ 
attached  to  the  taking  of  Warsaw 
The  Russians  still  greatly  outnumber 
them,  but  the  Germans  base  their 
hopes  for  victory  on  the  belief  tha* 
the  Russian  army  has  become  demor 
alized  by  their  recent  losses,  which 
include  a  hundred  thousand  prison 
ers  taken  since  November  13,  and  a 
greater  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  German  War  Office  states 
476,650  unwounded  Russians  are 
now  held  in  Germany. 

The  German  operations  north  of 
the  Vistula  appear  to  have  made  no 
headway.  The  army  under  General 
von  FranQois,  which  advanced  south- 
ward from  Soldau,  got  no  further 
than  half  way  to  the  Vistula,  when 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  caught  it 
on  the  left  wing  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  flanking  movements  of 
the  Cossack  cavalry.  The  Gorman 
army  was  defeated  at  Ciochanow. 
and  General  von  Francois  forced  to 
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retreat  into  East  Prussia.  Another 
attempt  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula  by  crossing  the  river  above 
Thorn  v^^as  also  checked.  The  Ger- 
mans had  occupied  a  small  island  in 
the  Vistula  and  w^ere  constructing 
pontoon  bridges  here.  But  the  Rus- 
sians arrived  in  time  to  demolish  the 
bridges  with  their  artillery  and  cap- 
tured the  island. 

The  Serbs  are  more 
Be  grade  ^^^^  maintaining  their 
Recaptured  ancient  reputation  for 
valor  and  invincibility.  They  were 
the  one  people  of  the  Balkans  which 
the  Turks  were  never  able  com- 
pletely to  conquer,  for  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Montenegro  a  remnant  of 
the  race  preserved  their  independ- 
ence thruout  the  five  centuries  of 
Ottoman  supremacy.  The  rest  of 
Servia  was  freed  from  the  Moslem 
yoke  a  hundred  years  ago  as  the 
result  of  a  rerolt  started  by  Black 
George,  the  swineherd,  near  where 
his  grandson,  Peter  Karageorge- 
vitch,  has  just  led  his  people  to  a 
greater  victory.  The  Servian  min- 
strels have  ever  kept  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  and  their  racial  patriotism 
must  have  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  when  their  scattered  army  was 
reassembled  on  the  Morava  River 
and  King  Peter,  now  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  rode  down  the  lines  on 
a  charger,  urging  them  to  drive  out 
the  enemy  or  die  for  the  fatherland. 

The  week  before  the  Austrians 
had  captured  Belgrade,  and  they 
were  then  more  than  half  way  to 
Nish,  the  new  capital.  But  when  the 
Serbs  turned  upon  them  the  Aus- 
trians could  not  make  a  stand 
against  them,  but  were  driven  igno- 
miniously  back  to  their  own  borders, 
with  heavy  losses.  Not  a  single  Aus- 
trian now  remains  on  Servian  soil 
except  as  prisoner,  but  of  these  there 
are  many;  60,000  taken  since  the 
war  began,  in  the  Servian  claim.  This 
astonishingly  large  number  lends 
support  to  the  rumors  that  the 
Czechs  and  other  Slavs  refused  to 
fight  the  Serbs,  and  killing  their 
Austrian  officers,  surrendered  by 
the  thousand. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  army,  split 
into  three  parts  by  the  Servian  on- 
slaught, fled  toward  the  Drina,  the 
Save  and  the  Danube  rivers,  which 
form  the  boundary  of  Servia  on  the 
west  and  north.  The  Serbs,  hotly 
pur»uing  them,  broke  down  the  re- 
sistance of  the  detachments  left  on 
the  Servian  side  to  protect  the  re- 
treating troops  in  their  passage  of 
the  river;  and  quickly  mounting 
th^r  artillery  on  the  bank,  the 
Servian  gunners  shelled  the  pontoons 
and  lighters  conveying  the  Austrians 


across  to  their  own  shore.  The  sol- 
diers threw  their  guns  into  the  river 
in  the  hope,  often  vain,  of  saving 
their  own  lives.  The  rout  of  the  in- 
vading army  was  so  complete  that 
the  Serbs  captured  most  of  their 
arms  and  supplies,  howitzers,  ma- 
chine guns,  field  kitchens,  search- 
lights, horses,  and  hundreds  of 
wagons  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, so  the  Servian  troops  have  a 
better  equipment  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  began.  The  total  losses 
of  the  Austrian  side  are  estimated 
by  the  Serbs  at  over  60,000,  but 
according  to  the  Austrians  this  is  an 
exaggeration. 

The  anger  and  humiliation  of  the 
aged  Emperor  of  Austria  on  hearing 
the  news  of  the  disaster  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  for  he  had  just  con- 
ferred a  high  decoration  upon  Field 
Marshal  Potiorek  on  receiving  his 
telegram    that    Belgrade    had    fallen 


and  that  he  would  be  in  Nish  in 
three  weeks.  But  the  Austrians  were 
able  to  hold  Belgrade  only  twelve 
days  when  they  had  been  more  than 
ten  times  as  long  in  getting  it.  In 
Vienna,  Budapest  and  Prague  there 
were  street  demon.strations,  calling 
for  the  court-martialing  of  Potiorek. 
The  real  cause  of  the  disaster  was 
the  overconfidence  of  the  Austrian 
Government  or  the  insistence  of 
the  Kaiser,  which  induced  them  to 
withdraw  three  of  the  seven  army 
corps  from  Servia  before  the  subju- 
gation of  that  country  was  complete. 
It  is  true  that  these  troops  were 
most  urgently  needed  in  the  defense 
of  Cracow,  and  they  proved  their 
usefulness  there  by  driving  back  the 
Russians  half  way  to  Przemysl.  But 
this  aspect  of  the  affair  makes  it 
seem  rather  worse  than  better  to  the 
Hungarians,  who  regard  Cracow  as 
one  of  the  defenses  of  Germany,  and 
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have  been  highly  indignant  that  no 
nieajiure£i  have  been  taken  tu  pruteet 
their  country  from  invasion  on  the 
north  by  the  Russians  or  on  the 
south  from  the  Servians.  Count 
Tisza,  the  Hungarian  t'remier,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  the 
Emperor  that  if  more  attention  were 
not  paid  to  her  interests  by  the  com- 
bined (Jeneral  Staff,  Hungary  might 
find  it  necessary  to  assume  the  duty 
of  her  own  defense  independently  of 
Austria. 


Condition  of 
Our  Navy 


Additional  testimony 
concerning  the  Amer- 
ican navy  has  been 
heard  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  Commander  Stirling, 
at  the  head  of  the  Atlantic  flotilla  of 
submarines,  said  that  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  maneuvers  only  one  of  the 
seventeen  could  be  submerged.  The 
five  at  the  Panama  Canal  are  said  to 
be  in  good  condition  now.  No  United 
States  battleship  afloat  has  the  mod- 
ern defenses  against  submarine  at- 
tack below  the  water  line  armor  belt. 
Secretary  Daniels  said  that  tests 
completed  ten  days  ago  had  shown 
that  Alaska  coal  from  the  Matanuska 
field  was  of  good  quality  for  naval 
use.  Last  year's  experiments  proved 
that  coal  from  the  Bering  field  was 
not  suitable.  Assistant  Secretary 
Roosevelt  testified  that  30,000  addi- 
tional men  would  be  required  for  the 
navy  in  case  of  war,  and  that  it 
would  take  from  two  months  to  a 
year  to  put  the  reserve  ships  in 
shape  for  fighting  service. 

Admiral  Fiske  thought  that  the 
nav\'  could  not  be  prepared  to  make 
efficient  warfare  against  the  navy  of 


Paul  ThompHon 

AS   IT  LOOKS   UEFORE   THE   ONSLAUGHT 
German    infantry    waiting'  in    a   hay    field    near   Soiusona    for  the   order   to   charse 


a  certain  Power  (meaning  Germany) 
in  less  than  from  three  to  five  years. 
We  have  only  one  mine-laying  vessel 
and  should  have  six.  We  need  a  gen- 
eral staff.  There  is  lack  of  organiza- 
tion; we  are  deficient  in  gunnery; 
plans  of  campaign  have  not  been  pre- 
pared; and  we  are  far  behind  in 
mines  and  aircraft.  He  frequently 
exprest  great  admiration  for  the 
German  navy. 


Supplies  for 
the  Armies 


Our  exports  continue 
to  grow,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  shipment 
of  war  supplies.  November's  total, 
$205,766,424,  was  greater  than  Octo- 
ber's by  $10,500,000,  and  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  rose  from 
$57,000,000  to  $79,000,000.  Many  or- 
ders from  the  nations  at  war  are  re- 
ported, in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  in  these  pages.  There  are 
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A  vivid  illustration  of  the  utter  dislocation   of   life  in  a   French  village  where   fighting  has   raged 


new  buyers.  A  commission  from  Ru- 
mania has  arrived,  with  authority  to 
expend  $10,000,000.  Large  purchases 
for  Greece  have  been  made,  and  ex- 
ports to  that  country  have  been 
greatly  increased.  It  is  said  in  Lon- 
don that  France  has  ordered  150,000 
American  horses.  The  new  orders  in- 
clude large  quantities  of  all-wool 
khaki,  $500,000  worth  of  knapsacks 
(St.  Louis),  and  $6,000,000  worth  of 
auto  trucks.  A  firm  in  New  York  has 
undertaken  to  make  $3,000,000  worth 
of  uniforms  in  ten  weeks,  and  an  or- 
der for  $1,000,000  worth  has  been 
placed  in  Brooklyn.  Cotton  duck  for 
tents  and  stretchers  is  in  demand. 
More  than  1,000,000  blankets  have 
been  shipped.  A  check  for  $3,500,000 
has  been  received  at  New  Orleans  to 
pay  for  mules,  and  reports  from 
Georgia  say  that  nearly  all  the  ser- 
viceable mules  in  that  state  have 
been  purchased.  At  Pittsburgh  there 
are  large  orders  for  steel  rails,  car 
wheels  (90,000)  and  barbed  wire.  It 
is  said  that  orders  for  1,000,000  tons 
of  steel  products  for  European  de- 
livery have  been  placed  there  since 
November  1.  An  agent  has  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Russia,  empowered, 
he  says,  to  spend  $10,000,000  for 
machinery  and  tools. 

German  secret  service  agents,  it  is 
asserted,  have  ascertained  that  or- 
ders, as  follows,  have  been  placed 
here  by  England,  France  and  Rus- 
sia: For  1,100,000  rifles  or  carbines, 
300,000,000  cartridges,  15,000,000 
pounds  of  powder,  50,000  revolvers, 
1500  machine  guns,  200  armored 
motor  cars,  900  six-inch  guns,  40 
nine-inch  guns,  many  aeroplanes, 
and  4,000,000  aerial  arrows.  The 
manufacturers,  it  is  said,  are  the 
Winchester,  Remington  and  Union 
Companies,  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  This  statement  may  not  be 
trustworthy.  In  it  $12,000,000  worth 
of  artillery  ammunition  is  assigned 
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AS   IT   LOOKS   TO   THE   CHAUFFEUR 
Germans   barricaded  in    the   street   of   a   little   town    on   the   Yser   Canal   waiting   for   an    armored 

motor   car  of  the  Allies 


to  the  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
whose  officers  say  they  are  not  mak- 
ing anything  for  the  belligerents. 

The  manufacture  here 
An  Embargo  ^^  submarines  for  the 
Movement  ^^j-^j^g  nations  has 
been  prevented  by  President  Wilson, 
and  there  is  a  movement  in  Congress 
for  legislation  forbidding  the  sale 
and  shipment  to  them  of  supplies  of 
any  kind.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  had  an 
order  from  the  British  Government 
for  twenty  submarines.  He  was  ad- 
vised that  the  construction  of  these 
boats  and  the  delivery  of  them,  if 
the  parts  should  b'e  shipped  to  be  as- 
sembled in  Canada  or  England, 
would  be  no  violation  of  neutrality. 
But  the  President's  views  were  at 
variance  with  this  advice,  and  when 
they  were  made  known  to  Mr. 
Schwab  the  latter  promised  that  he 
would  build  no  submarines  for  use 
during  the  war.  It  is  said  that  the 
price  was  to  be  $7,000,000.  Five 
large  guns  recently  shipped  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  for  delivery  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  are  said  to  have 
been  made  at  his  mills. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of 
Nebraska,  has  introduced  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  and  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality for  any  American  citizen, 
firm  or  corj-^oration  to  sell  arms,  am- 
munition, artillery  or  explosives  to  a 
country  at  war  with  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  peace.  The  proposed 
penalty  is  a  fine  of  $100,000  or  im- 
pri.sonment  for  three  years.  He  also 
asks  for  an  inquiry  about  the  orders 
recently  placed.  Senator  Works  has  a 
bill  forbidding  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  f<,')6,  clothing,  horses  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  to  a  beljiircrfnt.  Similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  and  are 
supported  in  the  House  by  Represen- 
tative** Bart.holfit,  of  Missouri;  Voll- 
mer,   of    fowa,   and    f/obeck,   of   Ne- 


braska. These  men  are  of  the  Ger- 
man race.  In  answer  to  the  published 
charge  that  they  are  acting  for  the 
German  Government  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, they  have  made  speeches  of  de- 
fense in  the  House,  asserting  their 
loyalty  to  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Bartholdt  said  it  was  plain 
that  Germany  could  not  be  con- 
quered, and  that  the  United  States 
could  end  the  war  by  withholding 
supplies  from  the  allies.  Similar  as- 
sertions were  made  by  George  Syl- 
vester Viereck,  editor  of  The  Father- 
land, a  German  weekly,  who  laid  be- 
fore Secretary  Bryan  and  Senator 
Hitchcock  the  German  secret  service 
agents'  list  of  war  supply  orders  and 
declared  that  by  preventing  the  sale 
of  the  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  the 
United  States  could  end  the  war  in 


"sixty  days  or  less."  This  means,  it 
is  said  by  prominent  Americans  in 
reply,  that  we  should  help  Germany 
to  defeat  the  Allies  in  sixty  days. 
They  hold  that  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  neutrality  to  make,  by  new  legis- 
lation, a  change  of  practise  in  favor 
of  one  belligerent  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  another.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  been  assured  that  the 
embargo  bills  were  not  introduced  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Administra- 
tion. It  is  not  expected  at  Washing- 
ton that  they  will  ever  come  back  to 
either  house  from  the  committees  to 
which  they  were  referred. 

Many  prominent  Mex- 
Villa   Zapata       j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  p^^^  ^^ 

and  Carranza      ^^^^^    ^^    ^j^^    ^^pj^^j 

since  Zapata  and  Villa  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  One  of  them  was  General 
Fuentes,  whose  son  is  the  husband 
of  one  of  Huerta's  daughters.  The 
number  of  those  executed  is  said  to 
exceed  100.  When  Secretary  Bryan 
asked  that  clemency  be  shown  to 
those  arrested  for  political  offenses. 
President  Gutierrez  replied  that  the 
men  had  not  been  killed  in  obedience 
to  his  orders.  He  issued  a  decree  for- 
bidding summary  executions  and 
directed  that  trials  should  be  held 
before  military  councils.  At  Vera 
Cruz,  Carranza  has  issued  a  decree 
ordering  that  all  persons  who  were 
formerly  in  Huerta's  army  and  are 
now  found  in  the  forces  of  Villa  and 
Zapata  shall  be  put  to  death  without 
a  court  martial.  Loot  worth  millions 
of  dollars  which  was  taken  by  Car- 
ranza's  men  at  the  capital  has  been 
restored  by  Villa  and  Zapata. 

Under  the  leadership   of   General 
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Angeled  (Villa's  frienU  and  candi- 
date for  the  I'reaidency),  Puebla, 
the  moat  important  city  between  the 
capital  and  Vera  t'ruz,  has  been  cap- 
tured, with  2000  prisoners.  Car- 
ranza'a  tieeing  soldiers  burned  much 
railroad  pit)perty  and  set  fire  to  oil 
tanks.  Villa's  army  entered  duadala- 
jara  on  the  18th.  Before  retreating 
from  the  city,  Carranza's  forces 
sacked  it.  They  left  behind  them  ten 
carloads  of  ammunition.  Angeles  is 
moving  toward  Vera  Cruz.  Reports 
from  that  city  say  that  Carranza,  de- 
serted by  several  of  his  military 
commanders,  has  been  living  in  the 
lighthouse  building,  and  that  a  gun- 
boat, with  steam  up,  lies  near,  ready 
to  carry  him  away.  He  has  issued 
paper  currency  having  a  face  value 
of  several  millions,  and  is  selling  im- 
ported goods  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses. General  Lucio  Blanco  has 
irone  over  to  Villa  and  the  conven- 
tion. Gutierrez  has  made  him  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  In  four  south- 
ern states  the  followers  of  Zapata 
are  confiscating  and  distributing 
land,  with  the  consent,  it  is  said,  of 
Gutierrez  and  Villa. 


At  the  capital,  where  there  are 
many  war  orphans.  Villa  recently 
selected  sixty,  whom  he  sent  to  (Chi- 
huahua, to  be  cared  for  and  educated 
at  his  ex[)ense.  For  eight  months  h«.' 
has  supported  sixteen  orphaned  boys 
in  schools  there  or  in  the  United 
States.  Many  orphaned  girls  have 
been  in  the  care  of  his  wife. 


The  Situation 
at  Naco 


At  the  end  of  the 
week,  the  problem  at 
Naco,  on  the  Arizona 
border,  had  not  been  solved.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  notes  from  our  Govern- 
ment, both  Gutierrez  and  Carranza 
said  that  their  followers  had  been 
ordered  to  stop  firing  across  the 
boundary,  but  Carranza  added  that 
an  attempt  by  our  army  to  check  the 
firing  by  force  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unfriendly  act,  and  that  the 
.Americans  who  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  probably  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  "imprudent  curiosity."  Ap- 
parently he  did  not  know  that  hun- 
dreds of  houses  in  the  Arizona  town 
have  been  scarred  by  bullets,  and 
that  several  persons  have  been 
wounded  while  standing  in  front  of 


the  American  custom  house  or  post 
office.  The  report  that  a  sharp  ulti- 
matum was  sent  on  the  16th  by  Gen- 
eral Bliss  to  Maytorena  and  Hill 
(the  two  commanders)  has  been  de- 
nied by  Secretary  Garrison. 

Reinforcements  have  been  sent  to 
General  Bliss,  who  now  has  six  bat- 
teries of  artillery  and  4170  men.  The 
artillery  commands  the  trenches  and 
camps  of  both  factions.  Maytorena 
(besieging  Naco  in  the  interest  of 
Villa  and  the  convention)  consented 
to  refrain  from  shooting  across,  un 
less  attack  should  compel  him  to  do 
so.  Many  of  his  soldiers  are  Yaqui 
Indians,  whom  he  does  not  easily 
control,  and  he  himself  has  been 
called  a  free  lance.  Villa  has  sought 
to  restrain  him.  Our  Government 
has  sent  to  Naco  General  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  Chief  of  Staff,  on  a  mission  of 
conciliation.  General  Scott  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  Villa.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  leaders  in  both 
factions  and  has  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  mediation  efforts  of  this 
kind.  There  are  about  5500  Mexicans 
at  Naco,  commanded  by  Maytorena 
and  Hill. 


THE   HUNDRED  YEARS   OF  PEACE 


To  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
One  hundred  years  ago  today  there  was  signed  at 
Ghent,  in  Flanders,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  marked  the  close 
of  what  has  happily  proved  to  be  the  last  war  between 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  earth.  Today  the  city 
of  Ghent  is  at  the  very  center  of  the  terrible  conflict 
that  rages  in  Europe.  The  American  Peace  Centenary 
Committee  cannot  permit  this  anniversary  to  pass 
without  inviting  the  thoughtful  attention  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  the  contrast  presented  by  the  century-long 
period  of  peace  which  English-speaking  peoples  have 
enjoyed  among  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
appalling  destruction  of  life,  property  and  great  monu- 
ments of  civilization  which  the  European  war  involves 
on  the  other.  It  had  been  our  confident  hope  that  the 
example  which  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  set 
in  their  relations  with  each  other  would  be  followed  by 
the  other  great  nations  of  the  earth  in  their  several 
international  relations.  It  had  been  our  earnest  desire 
that  the  spirit  of  peaceful  and  friendly  cooperation 
which  each  of  these  peoples  manifests  toward  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  also  mark  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  to  be,  and 
we  are  sorrowfully  called  upon  to  mark  our  centenary 
celebration  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  and  de- 
structive war  that  history  records. 

Even  at  such  a  time,  we  must  avow  once  more  our 
emphatic  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  justice  over  force, 
of  law  over  might.  We  rejoice  in  the  peaceful  relations 


of  a  hundred  years  among  all  English-speaking  peoples, 
and  particularly  in  the  undefended  and  unfortified  line, 
nearly  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  which  divides  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  that  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  mutual  trust,  forbearance  and 
helpfulness  which  make  that  undefended  boundary  a 
link  and  not  a  barrier  between  two  peoples,  we  offer  as 
an  example  to  our  warring  brothers  across  the  sea. 

It  had  been  our  purpose,  when  our  Committee  was 
organized  in  1910,  to  plan  for  a  great  celebration  of 
the  centenary  anniversary  by  various  methods  which 
have  now,  because  of  the  terrible  war  which  is  still 
convulsing  Europe  and  disturbing  the  whole  world, 
become  impracticable  until  the  close  of  the  conflict. 

But  we  appeal  to  the  people  in  all  the  states  and  to 
all  civic  bodies  to  mark  this  notable  anniversary  by 
suitable  exercizes  in  the  churches  of  all  denominations 
on  the  14th  of  February,  the  date  agreed  upon  for  that 
purpose  with  our  associate,  the  Canadian  Committee; 
by  formal  addresses  at  the  capitals  of  the  respective 
states  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  February,  the  dates  of 
the  ratification  and  proclamation  of  the  Treaty;  and 
also  by  appropriate  exercizes  in  all  the  schools  on  the 
22nd  day  of  February,  or  on  such  later  date  or  dates 
in  the  spring  of  1915  as  may  be  locally  deemed  prefer- 
able, by  which  all  the  children  of  America  should  be  in- 
structed on  the  significance  of  this  great  event,  and  of 
the  happy  prospect  which  is  assured  to  us,  in  spite  of 
this  horrible  war,  of  another  century  of  continued  peace 
between  all  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 


(SIGNED) 
JOSEPH    H.   CHOATE,    Chairman, 

New  York. 
WILLIAM   HOWARD  TAFT,  New  Haven. 
THOMAS   F.    BAYARD,    Wilmington. 
GEORGE   W.   BURLEIGH.   New  York. 
NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER, 

New  York. 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE,   New   York. 
WILLIAM    A.   CLARK.   New   York. 
JOHN    D.   CRIMMINS,   New  York 
RT.   REV.    JAMES  H.   DARLINGTON. 

Harrisburg. 


WILLIAM   C.   DEMOR-EST.   New   York. 
HENRY   S.   DRINKER.   South   Bethlehem. 
J.   TAYLOR   ELLYSOM,    Richmond. 
WOODBRIDGE    N.    FERRIS,   Lansing. 
JOHN   H.   FINLEY.   Albany. 
AUSTEN  G.   FOX,  New  York. 
ALBERT   EUGENE    GALLATIN, 

New  York. 
JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS,  Baltimore. 
SAMUEL   GOMPERS,   Washington. 
W.   O.    HART,   New   Orleans. 
JOB   E.   HEDGES,   New  York. 
WILLIAM   B.  HOWLAND,   New  York. 


ANDREW  B.    HUMPHREY,   New   York. 
HARRY    PRATT   JUDSON.    Chicago. 
IHEOnORE   M.ARBURG.   Baltimore. 
HENRY    C.    MORRIS.    Chicago. 
ROBERT  C.   MORRIS,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  CHURCH   OSBORN.  New  York. 
ALTON   B.   PARKER.   New   York. 
ELIHU    ROOT.    Washington. 
FRANCIS  I.YNOE  STETSON.  New   York. 
.JOHN   A.   STEWART,   New   York. 
OSCAR  S.  STRAUS.   New   York. 
FRANK   S.    STREETER.   Concord. 
WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Denver. 


HOW  TOMMY  ATKINS  GETS  HIS  BREAKFAST 


BY  ALFUED  STEAD 


IMAGINE  a  daily  picnic  for  well 
over  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  the  certainty  that  there  will 
soon  be  another  equal  number  and 
another  to  provide  for!  How  well  we 
know  the  difficulties  of  competently 
organizing  even  a  small  amateur 
picnic  in  the  woods  close  to  home. 
The  salt  or  the  pepper  or  the  butter 
is  always  forgotten!  And  if  the  day 
goes  off  well,  without  too  many  omis- 
sions being  discovered,  we  are  proud 
of  the  "successful  picnic"  and  talk 
about  it. 

The  British  army  in  France  is  fed, 
clothed,  supplied  with  everything 
from  toothbrushes  to  nine  -  inch 
howitzers  or  naval  guns  with  a  clock- 
work regularity;  there  is  no  salt 
missing.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  readiness  of  the  British  forces 
to  meet  all  sorts  of  danger  and 
fatigue  —  their  commissariat  and 
supply  has  never  been  found  want- 
ing. 

Think  what  this  means  for  a  mo- 
ment. Running  a  self-contained  army 
hundreds  of  miles  from  hom.e,  think- 
ing out  days  and  weeks  and  months 
in  advance  every  possible  need  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  of 
thousands  of  horses.  For  the  horses 
are  also  fed  with  fodder  from  home 
— a  fact  which  has  conduced  much  to 
their  well-being. 

The  life  blood  of  the  British 
forces  in  France  flows  evenly,  regu- 
larly and  quietly,  from  the  great  de- 
pots in  England  to  the  firing  line. 
Officers  and  men  of  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps,  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  lines  of  communication, 
the  drivers  of  the  motor-lorries,  all 
these  deserve  well  of  the  country. 
The  army  knows  it,  and  altho  theirs 
is  not  the  fierce  glare  of  the  bayonet 
charge  or  the  trenches,  they  have 
danger  enough  and  work  enough  to 
win  any  war  medal. 

Right  across  France  stretches  the 
line  of  British  supply,  and  this  vein 
of  British  war  blood  never  ceases 
pulsating  day  and  night.  Always 
supplies  are  going  forward,  never 
less  than  three  full  trains  a  day. 
These  trains  are  in  charge  of  two 
officers,  on  the  locomotive  are  two 
Tommy  Atkins  with  rifles,  not  for 
the  enemy,  but  to  fight  red  tape, 
which  would  cut  off  a  locomotive  be- 
cause some  station  or  other  has 
always  represented  the  end  of  its 
beat. 

These  trains  go  up  to  the  nearest 
rail  head  and  hand  over  the  stores  to 
the  motor  lorry  trains.  Great  lines 
of  these  old  motor  chassis  mounted 
with  a  serviceable  lorry  body  are  to 
be  met  with  on  all  th*-  roads  of 
Vrunrc.  What  experiences  they  have 
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been  thru,  what  stories  they  will  be 
able  to  tell  their  companions  of  the 
garage  who  are  still  running  about 
the  London  streets! 

These  lorry  trains  are  also  self- 
sufficient,  with  their  traveling  work- 
shops and  repair  lorry.  Many  of 
those  in  charge  are  skilled  testers 
and  drivers  from  the  large  motor 
manufacturers  in  our  country.  I  re- 
member running  across  one  of  the 
highest  mechanicians  of  the  Sun- 
beam Company  in  a  little  village  just 
back  of  the  Aisne — very  fit,  very 
proud  of  a  letter  from  his  company 
assuring  him  of  his  job  when  he 
should  come  back.  And  so  he  blithely 
loaded  up  a  cargo  of  sixty-pounder 
shells  and  dashed  back  into  a  very 
inferno  of  shell  fire  to  deliver  his 
precious  load  right  up  to  the  bat- 
tery. 

Motor  transport  service  is  not  all 


running  along  picturesque  French 
roads,  smoking,  joy-riding.  It  is 
fraught  with  risks  all  the  time.  Con- 
voys have  always  been  one  of  the 
favorite  spots  to  strike  at  since  the 
war  begun — and  the  motor  trains, 
altho  more  speedy,  are  more  noisy. 
Also,  they  are  defended  only  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  men. 

They  have  already  one  brilliant 
feat  to  their  credit.  A  train  of 
twenty  lorries,  each  laden  with  five 
tons  of  food  and  stores,  ran  suddenly 
into  a  band  of  five  hundred  German 
cavalry  and  was  called  upon  to  sur- 
render. The  German  officer  on  being 
refused  was  allowed  by  them  fifty 
yards  grace,  and  then  the  fight  be- 
gan. The  British  officer  in  charge 
took  the  wheel  of  the  first  lorry  and 
went  full  speed  ahead  at  the  enemy, 
the  others  followed.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  Hannibal's  ele- 
phants charged  the  Roman  legions. 
They  went  thru  and  over  the  Uhlans 
and  escaped  with  small  loss — and 
Tommy  in  the  trenches  had  his 
breakfast  next  morning. 

Going  as  they  do  back  of  the  army, 
thru  country  full  of  patrols  and 
stragglers  of  the  enemy,  the  motor 
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lorries  are  always  apt  to  be  sur- 
prized and  captured.  Nor  is  their 
task  over  when  they  reach  the  front. 
They  form  a  conspicuous  mark  for 
the  enemy's  shell  fire  and  yet  go  up 
to  the  batteries  with  shells  or  to  the 
trenches  with  ammunition  or  food, 
as  calmly  as  they  used  in  olden  days 
to  plunge  into  the  traffic  whirlpool  at 
the  Bank.  And  during  all  the  cam- 
paign these  ex-bus  and  taxi  drivers 
have  never  shown  the  white  feather, 
tho  many  of  them  went  straight 
from  the  streets  of  London  to  heavy 
fire. 

One  story  is  told  by  all  A.  S.  C. 
(Army  Service  Corps)  men  when 
together.  During  the  retreat  from 
Mons  it  was  necessary  once  for  the 
motors  to  leave  hurriedly.  Some  men 
had  to  go  on  foot,  among  them  an 
ex-taxi  man,  who  was  much  excited. 

"I  must  lighten  my  load,"  he  said, 
at  a  time  when  men  were  throwing 
away  great  coats  in  order  to  march 
lighter,  and  looking  thru  his  kit,  re- 
gretful of  losing  anything,  he  threw 
away  his  toothbrush!  And  now  the 
toothbrush  has  become  famous  thru- 
out  all  the  A.  S.  C.  branch.  But  really 
they  are  wonderful  and  so  cheerful 
as  they  plow  along  day  and  night, 
fine  or  foul  weather.  For  Tommy 
eats  a  lot;  one  transport  officer  told 
me  he  thought  they  generally  man- 
aged to  secure  two  days'  rations  in 
one,  unless  under  heavy  fire — tinned 
rations  and  fresh  meat.  In  any  case, 
the  calculation  made  of  their  needs 
■was  based  on  one  and  a  half  day's 


rations  each 
day.  And  just 
how  efficient 
this  side  of  the 
army  is  may  be 
judged  from  the 
notice  to  fur- 
nish additional 
rations  for 
50.000  French 
troops! 

As  one  Cana- 
dian driver 
said:  "The  Brit- 
ish army  is 
some  Whiteley" 
— the  universal 
providers  to  the 
army,  who  are 
always  where 
they  are  wanted, 
and  nearly  al- 
ways have  what 
is  wanted  some- 
where on  their 
lorry  or  train. 

Perhaps  the 
most  exciting 
work  of  the 
A.  S.  C.  is  that 
which  falls  on 
their  motor 
cyclists.  Indeed,  these  men,  carrying 
dispatches,  are  the  most  useful  of 
all.  They  go  anywhere  speedily,  and 
pass  many  dangers  unscathed.  But 
they  pay  their  toll  as  well.  Many  dis- 
appear— ride  off  and  never  are  heard 
of  again. 

The  motor  cyclists  of  the  army  are 
the  land  aeroplanes.  They  go  right 
up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  they  have 
their  bicycles  blown  to  pieces  under 
them,  but  they  "get  there." 


One  young  university  undergrad- 
uate rode  up  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire 
from  German  guns  to  ascertain  how 
accurate  was  the  British  range, 
found  it  was  some  hundred  yards 
short,  returned  and  gave  his  infor- 
mation, enabling  a  German  battery 
to  be  put  out  of  action — and  neither 
he  nor  his  bicycle  was  touched.  All 
he  said  about  it  was  that  it  was 
"quite  exciting,  and  wasn't  it  a  pity 
the  poor  bike  was  done  in  by  a  shell 
the  next  day."  But  motor-cycle  riders 
are  becoming  hardened  to  the  loss  of 
machines.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  "I 
have  a  new  Triumph  nearly  every 
day." 

There  is  excitement  enough  for 
these  dispatch  riders,  but  in  a  lonely 
way.  There  are  no  comrades  by  their 
side  to  see  their  courage;  they  have 
to  do  and  die  alone.  Nothing  spec- 
tacular— but  all  the  braver  for  that. 

Take  a  typical  case — that  of  young 
Pearson,  the  third  son  of  Lord  Cow- 
dray.  He  was  carrying  dispatches  to 
headquarters  from  Paris,  was  chased 
by  two  Uhlans,  ran  plump  into  fifty 
more,  was  taken  prisoner,  put  in  the 
firing  line,  made  his  escape,  and  was 
shot  while  doing  so.  And  such  cases 
are  happening  every  day.  Nobody 
talks  of  them  because  nobody  thinks 
them  anything  but  ordinary  and  to 
be  expected. 

Nor  are  these  modest  heroes  emo- 
tional; the  most  I  have  ever  heard 
one  say  was  when  he  was  describing 
how  his  engine  stopped  when  under 
fire:  "You  have  no  idea  how  thumby 
your  fingers  are  when  fixing  a  bike 
under  shrapnel  fire." 

The  people  of  Britain,  nay  of  the 
whole  empire,  should  understand  the 
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magnitude  of  the  work  of  running 
an  army.  With  Kitchener  at  the  head 
it  goes,  for  he  knows  how  to  choose 
his  men,  and  gets  things  done. 

The  other  day  he  wanted  100,000 
greatcoats. 

The  reply  was,  "In  a  month." 
"I  want  them  Saturday  week." 
"But  they  will  cost  much  more," 
objected  his  subordinate. 

"Doesn't  matter  what  they  cost; 
the  lives  of  100,000  soldiers  are 
worth  more  than  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence."  And  he  got  them,  too, 
did  Kitchener,  as  those  hundred 
thousand  men  can  testify.  But  just 
think  of  it!  When  the  troops  coming 
from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe 
disembark,  they  find  ready  for  them 
their  food,  their  ammunition  and 
material,  all  ready  on  the  trains 
waiting  for  them.  The  work  of  the 
supply  department  is  without  prece- 
dent in  the  pages  of  history.  It  is  a 
business  organization  with  imagina- 
tion, with  elasticity. 

In  a  few  hours  those  responsible 
transform  any  town  or  village  or 
other  place  by  their  own  efforts  into 


something  adequately  fitted  for  the 
work  or  use  it  is  destined  for.  On  all 
sides  and  in  profusion,  electric  light, 
telephone,  telegraph,  are  installed. 
Everything  needed  is  there  and 
nothing  is  asked  from  the  country. 
Nobody  there  in  France  would  be 
astonished  to  learn  of  any  marvels — 
flower  gardens  in  the  Sahara  would, 
they  are  convinced,  be  produced  like 
the  magic  mango  trees  of  the  Indian 
conjurer  were  they  a  necessity  for 
the  British  army. 

To  aid  the  overworked  and  under- 
staffed French  railways,  many  of 
whose  employees  are  in  the  ranks, 
trained  railway  men  have  come  from 
England,  bridge  builders,  permanent 
way  men,  everything.  If  need  be, 
locomotives  and  trains  would  be 
brought  as  well. 

The  postal  service  is  also  in  their 
hands  and  works  well  if  somewhat 
slowly.  Motor  vans  and  motor  cycles 
with  side  cars  carry  the  letters  of 
the  soldiers  backward  and  forward. 

And  everji;hing  supplied  is  British 
if  possible.  The  whole  army  is  filled 
with  the  desire  to  boycott  the  prod- 


uce of  Germany.  In  a  shop  in  a  small 
French  town  I  encountered  three 
privates  and  a  sergeant  making  pur- 
chases. In  their  weak  French  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  making  their 
purchases.  But  they  examined  every 
article  carefully  and  always  repeated 
a  few  sentences  which  they  thought 
were  French.  As  nobody  could  un- 
derstand it,  I  served  as  interpreter, 
and  this  is  what  they  had  learned  by 
heart  in  French: 

"I  will  pay  for  French  articles,  I 
will  pay  for  British  articles,  I  will 
not  pay  for  German  articles." 

The  great  picnic  is  not  dependent 
upon  German  goods  and  it  has  never 
yet  run  short.  As  one  of  the  supply 
staff  said: 

"If  200,000  British  men  can  do 
without  German  goods,  why  cannot 
50,000,000  of  British  people?" 

The  work  of  the  earthworm  is  a 
lowly  one,  but  vital  for  the  soil.  The 
work  of  the  military  earthworms, 
bringing  to  the  service  and  surface 
of  war  the  needed  supplies,  is  with- 
out price.  For  they  never  forget  the 
salt. 


RAIDING    THE    ENGLISH    COAST 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN 

THE    INDEPENDENT'S    NAVAL    EXPERT 


THERE  is  nothing  of  the  un- 
expected in  the  raid  of  the 
German  cruisers  upon  Whit- 
by, Hartlepool  and  Scarborough,  all 
English  coast  towns  about  350  miles 
from  the  German  base  at  Heligo- 
land. It  has  been  clear  from  the  be- 
ginning that  just  as  soon  as  the 
winter  brought  bad  weather  which 
would  make  it  difficult  for  the  block- 
ading fleet  to  keep  the  sea  and  fogs 
which  would  screen  all  movements, 
the  faster  German  fihips  would  at- 
tempt to  harry  the  English  shore  and 
to  escape  into  the  Atlantic  in  order 
to  .«!top  Engli.sh  commerce,  cut  off  the 
transatlantic  food  and  ammunition 
supply  and  incidentally  prevent  the 
further  transport  of  troop.s  from 
Canada  to  England. 

The  British  public  now  awakens 
from  its  .serene  confidence  that  its 
North  Sea  fleet  is  able  to  bottle  all 
of  the  German  ships.  In  days  gone 
by  the  "wooden  walls  of  England" 
never  failed  to  protect  her  .soil  from 
invaHion.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
realize  the  nh(xM  which  every  Eng- 
lishman must  feel  on  the  discovery 
that  her  Bteel  walJB  of  today  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Not  long  ago  a,  single 
f'tcrrrinn  submarine  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Deal  and  destroyed  a  vessel 
therein,  small  flotillas  of  submarines 
have  attemptf;d  to  pass  the  mines  of 


other  harbors;  and  surface  ships  of 
inconsiderable  size  have,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared  off  Yarmouth  and 
other  points  on  the  English  coast. 
But  all  this  is  very  different  from  a 
concerted  attack  upon  three  towns 
made  by  seven  or  eight  cruisers,  in- 
cluding some  only  less  powerful  than 
battleships  and  exceeding  them  in 
speed.  That  large  vessels  such  as 
these  and  in  such  numbers  could 
elude  the  blockading  squadrons  and 
encounter  nothing  but  a  few  de- 
stroyers easily  brushed  aside,  that 
they  could  post  themselves  a  mile 
from  the  beach  and  stay  there  long 
enough  to  cause  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  shows  that 
something  is  wrong  either  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  British  fleet  or  in  the 
degree  of  watchfulness  that  it  main- 
tains. The  disquietude  attendant 
upon  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
to  be  dispelled  by  soothing  of- 
ficial outgivings  in  the  newspapers. 
Fogs  and  storms  are  common  in  the 
North  Sea  in  winter  and  these  oc- 
currences to  blockading  vessels  are 
always  signals  for  increased  vigi- 
lance. If  under  such  cover  the  Ger- 
man cruisers  can  elude  the  British 
f;apital  ships  there  is  no  safety  for 
the  English  coast  or  for  North  At- 
lantic commerce.  No  blow  can  be 
struck     more    dangerous     to    Great 


Britain  than  that  which  cuts  off 
her  supplies  from  this  side  of  the 
ocean. 

None  of  the  recently  bombarded 
towns  were  fortified  in  any  reason- 
able acceptation  of  the  term.  An  ob- 
solete battery  at  Scarborough  and  a 
little  fort  at  Hartlepool  do  not  bring 
them  within  that  category.  The  at- 
tack was  simply  cross-raiding — or 
"cross-ravaging,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed — a  practise  abandoned  cen- 
turies ago  as  destitute  of  any  mili- 
tary value,  even  when  the  objective 
points  are  fortified,  unless  the  at- 
tacking power  already  has  command 
of  the  sea  and  the  expedition  in- 
cludes troops  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
places  after  their  reduction.  As  nei- 
ther condition  existed  in  the  present 
instance,  the  raid  is  merely  the  ap- 
plication of  torture  to  harass  and 
irritate  the  invaded  country.  It  is 
bad  generalship  even  as  against  for- 
tifications when  they  are  not  to  be 
occupied — but  as  against  helpless 
settlements,  when  the  only  conse- 
quence is  the  killing  of  non-com- 
batants and  the  destruction  of  non- 
military  structures,  it  is  savage  and 
not  civilized  warfare. 

But  there  is  something  attractive 
about  it  to  some  people — as  there  is 
also  about  the  practise  of  scalping. 
Now  we,  for  instance,  could  not  re- 
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frain  from  sending  a  peripatetic 
museum  of  marine  freaks  to  bombard 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  military  gain, 
and  even  of  some  loss  since  we  were 
then  shuddering  lest  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  fleet,  of  the  whereabouts  of 
which  we  were  totally  ignorant, 
should  attack  the  bath-houses  at  Na- 
hant  and  chase  us  inland  from  the 
New  England  coast  say  as  far  as 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  We  also 
wanted  to  shell  Havana. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  the  pres- 
ent German  onslaught  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  New  England  town  of 
Falmouth  by  British  warships  in  Oc- 
tober, 1775.  Downing  Street,  says 
the  most  recent  British  historian  of 
the  American  Revolution,  directed 
that  the  rebels  should  be  annoyed  by 
"sudden  and  unexpected  attccks  on 
the  seaboard  tovms  during  the  win- 
ter." This  was  based  on  the  thought- 
ful assurance  of  George  III  to  Lord 
North  that  His  Majesty  would  con- 
cur "in  any  plan  for  distressing  the 
Americans."  Three  quarters  of  the 
town  was  laid  in  ashes,  women  and 
children  killed,  and  in  brief  the  same 
atrocity  was  visited  by  George  III 
upon  our  forefathers  that  one  of 
George  the  Third's  great-great- 
grandsons  is  now  engaged  in  in- 
flicting upon  another  of  George  the 
Third's  great-great-grandsons,  to 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
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pie  enjoying  the  rule  of  the  one  and 
the  corresponding  intense  disgust  of 
the  people  enjoying  the  rule  of  the 
other. 

What  the  ancestor  did  to  us  Wash- 
ington denounced  as  "savage  cruel- 
ty" and  "a  new  exertion  of  despotic 
barbarity."  It  was  this  very  Fal- 
mouth outrage — together  with  the 
buying  of  Germans  by  that  ancestor 
which  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of 
our  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  and  en- 
sured the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

But  it  was  no  more  of  an  atrocity 
for  the  Germans  to  bombard  Scar- 
borough than  for  the  English  to 
bombard  Ostend  or  any  other  part 
of  the  unfortified  Belgian  coast.  The 
justification  in  both  cases  is  the 
presence  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  the 
place  attacked. 

Viewed  in  any  other  aspect  than 
that  of  cross  raiding,  the  German  at- 
tack seems  barren  of  results.  It  did 
not  create  any  diversion  of  British 
blockading  ships  from  their  assigned 
posts,  or  beguile  the  British  dread- 
noughts behind  Scotland  to  come 
into  the  North  Sea  and  string  out 
in  open  lines  for  the  benefit  of  Ger- 
man submarines.  It  has  simply  en- 
raged the  British  public  and  in- 
creased recruiting. 

The  singular  British  censorship 
which  one  day  is  all  stony  reticence 
and  the  next  "a  torrent  of  impulsive 


unbosoming,"  renders  criticism  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  ad- 
miralty somewhat  difficult;  but  none 
the  less  there  have  been  many 
occurrences  which  on  their  face  sug- 
gest vacillation,  inconsistency  and 
even  negligence.  According  to  Ger- 
man official  outgivings,  the  British 
squadron  which  overcame  the  Ger- 
man ships  which  a  month  earlier  had 
destroyed  Admiral  Cradock's  vessels 
included  the  battle-cruisers  "Inflex- 
ible" and  "Invincible,"  the  battleship 
"Canopus,"  the  armored  cruisers 
"Carnarvon,"  "Cornwall"  and  "Kent," 
and  the  second  class  cruisers  "Glas- 
gow" and  "Bristol."  They  had  no 
less  than  twenty  12-inch  guns,  be- 
sides four  of  7y2-inch  caliber,  and 
thirty-eight  of  6-inch.  As  compared 
with  the  German  squadron  of  but 
two  armored,  and  three  small  third 
class  cruisers,  possessing  but  sixteen 
8-inch  guns,  six  6-inch  guns  and 
thirty-two  4-inch  guns,  such  a  force 
was  overwhelming  in  gun-power 
alone.  Except  the  "Dresden"  there 
was  no  German  ship  capable  at  best 
of  making  over  twenty-four  knots. 
The  two  powerful  English  battle- 
cruisers  could  both  make  twenty-six. 
The  speed  of  the  "Bristol"  was  close- 
ly that  of  the  "Dresden,"  and  that  of 
the  "Carnarvon"  and  "Cornwall"  but 
slightly  below  that  of  the  "Gnoise- 
nau"  and  "Scharnhorst."  Knowintr 
precisely  what  the  German  power  in 
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the  Pacific  was,  the  Admiralty  con- 
signed the  unfortunate  Cradock  with 
his  far  inferior  ships  to  certain  de- 
struction, and  attempted  to  justify 
its  course  amid  the  ensuing  storm  of 
condemnation  by  weakly  alleging 
that  it  had  delayed  sending  the 
"Canopus"  to  help  him  until  too 
late;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  it  knew  perfectly  well  how  long 
it  would  take  an  eighteen-knot  ship 
to  go  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the 
South  Pacific.  It  also  insisted  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  detach  any  pow- 
erful squadron  from  the  blockading 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  Yet,  altho  the 
conditions  in  the  North  Sea  had  not 
changed  at  all,  it  was  able  within  a 
verj'  few  weeks  after  Cradock's  de- 
feat to  despatch  post  haste  the 
above-named  great  force  to  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
miles.  Owners  of  British  merchant- 
vessels  in  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
their  underwriters  are,  of  course, 
jubilant  over  Admiral  Sturdee's  vic- 
tory. With  the  "Cormoran"  interned 
in  Guam,  the  "Geier"  in  Honolulu, 
and  the  "Konigsberg"  in  some  Afri- 
can Bay,  there  remains  only  the 
"Karlsruhe"  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  two  converted  cruisers  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  These  free  ships  can 
maintain  themselves  but  for  a  very 
limited  period,  so  that  at  least  until 
other  German  cruisers  manage  to 
escape  from  the  North  Sea,  the 
oceans  are  practically  clear. 

From  a  naval  point  of  view  the 
action  off  the  Falkland  Islands  in- 
volves no  strategy  and  much  acci- 
dent. The  British  squadron,  short  of 
coal,  stopped  at  the  islands  to  get 
some.  The  German  squadron  went 
there  to  destroy  a  telegraph  station. 
The  German  scout  sent  ahead  to  re- 
connoiter  mistakenly  reported  but 
two  British  cruisers  in  port.  When 
it  was  too  late  to  retreat  Admiral 
von  Spee  discovered  the  tremendous 
odds  against  him.  He  went  down 
with  his  men  at  their  stations  as  for 
drill.  Even  the  smaller  and  totally 
outclassed  German  cruisers  grimly 
refused  to  surrender  and  the  non- 
combatant  transports  accompanying 
them  did  the  same.  The  British 
ships  made  targets  of  all  of  them  as 
they  were  overtaken  in  the  chase. 
The  "Dresden"  managed  to  escape 
and  found  safety  in  a  Chilean  har- 
bor. The  encounter  was  accidental 
and  not  brought  about  by  the  Brit- 
ish. Despite  the  amazing  marks- 
manship exhibiterl  by  the  "Scharn- 
horst"  and  "Gneisenau"  in  the  fight 
with  Crad^K;k,  the  British  casualties 
in  the  later  a/;tion  were  inconsider- 
able— an  obvious  r-onsequence  of  the 
smothering  fire  and  greater  range  of 
the  far  heavier  armament  of  Ad- 
miral  Sturdee's   "^hips.      His    victory 


was  a  foregone  conclusion  from  the 
moment  the  Germans  walked  into 
the  trap  which  he  did  not  set.  It  is 
marred  by  the  escape  of  the  "Dres- 
den." "If  we  had  taken,"  says  Nel- 
son, "ten  ships  out  of  the  enemy's 
eleven  and  let  the  eleventh  escape, 
being  able  to  take  her,  I  could  never 
call  such  a  good  day." 

The  recent  attempts  of  German 
submarines  to  traverse  mine  fields 
on  the  English  coast  are  obviously 
experimental,  since  no  vessels  of  im- 
portance were  in  the  harbors  sought 
to  be  entered.  The  deductions 
which  the  Germans  have  drawn  from 
these  essays  will  in  all  probability 
show  themselves  in  future  opera- 
tions by  the  exceptionally  large  and 
powerful  submarines  which  it  is  re- 
ported they  are  pushing  to  comple- 
tion. It  is  something  of  the  irony 
of  fate  that  the  successful  attack  of 
a  British  submarine  upon  an  ancient 
Turkish  cruiser  in  the  Dardanelles 
should  have  provided  the  Germans 
with  the  most  crucial  test  of  sub- 
marine assault  in  the  face  of  great 
obstacles.  While  running  on  the 
surface  the  British  boat  past  ten 
forts  unscathed,  then  dove  under 
five  lines  of  mines,  stayed  under 
water  nine  hours  and  finally  got  her 
prey.  This  achievement  of  Lieut. 
Commander  Norman  Holbrook, 
R.  N.,  commanding  His  Majesty's 
Submarine  B-11,  is  far  and  away  the 
most  daring  and  skilful  of  any 
known  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
any  naval  officer  during  the  war. 

The  captain  of  the  "Dresden"  re- 
ports that  after  reaching  security  in 
Punta  Arenas  he  learned  of  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  by  reading  Brit- 
ish wireless  messages  which  his  in- 
struments picked  up  from  the  ether. 
This  remarkable  ability  of  one  com- 
batant to  read  the  most  secret  com- 
munications of  the  other  recalls  an 
earlier  and  similar  happening  of  even 
more  serious  character.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  the  German  bat- 
tle-cruiser "Goeben"  was  chased  into 
Messina  by  a  powerful  British  squad- 
ron. When  her  destruction  seemed 
inevitable,  even  to  her  own  captain, 
the  British  Admiral  calmly  per- 
mitted her  to  escape.  For  that  he 
was  brought  before  a  court-martial, 
and  there  he  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished the  astonishing  defense  that 
he  acted  under  orders  of  the  Admir- 
alty received  by  wireless  telegraph 
commanding  him  to  do  what  he  did. 
These  orders  he  showed  bore  all  the 
secret  marks  of  authenticity.  Nev- 
ertheless it  was  proved  that  no  such 
orders  had  ever  been  sent  him,  and 
that  they  were  the  work  of  German 
spies.  To  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  Admir- 
alty   would   ever   issue   such    orders, 


the  defendant  replied  in  substance 
that  he  supposed  the  Admiralty  knew 
what  it  was  about.  Whereupon  he- 
was  acquitted. 

If  anything  is  kept  secret  by  every 
government  which  has  a  navy,  it  is^ 
the  means  by  which  telegraphic  or- 
ders ate  protected  and  verified.  This* 
acquittal  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
possible  for  some  one  unknown  and 
untraceable  to  find  out  the  secret 
system  of  the  British  Admiralty  so 
minutely  as  not  only  to  be  able  to 
mislead  an  experienced  commander 
in  the  field,  but  so  completely  to  de- 
ceive him  that,  in  the  present  case, 
he  performed  an  act  which,  he  knew, 
if  not  fully  justified  might  subject 
him  to  the  death  penalty.  If  this  sort 
of  thing  is  to  continue,  it  may  be- 
come a  question  who  is  directing  the 
British  fleet,  the  British  Admiralty- 
or  the  German? 

There  are  some  lessons  here  to  be 
heeded — An  officer  whose  sense  of 
subordination  is  so  exaggerated  a? 
to  lead  him  to  refuse  attack  upon  an 
enemy  then  and  there  in  his  immedi- 
ate danger,  no  matter  what  order? 
he  receives  from  his  government,  is 
of  more  use  in  a  hayfield  than  on  a 
quarter  deck.  An  officer  who  does  not 
know  that  there  are  times  when  dis- 
obedience of  orders  becomes  the 
highest  public  duty  and  is  not  able 
to  recognize  those  times,  and  ready 
to  stake  his  life  on  the  correctness 
of  his  recognition,  is  in  the  long  run, 
rather  more  dangerous  to  the  coun- 
try he  serves,  than  to  the  one  which 
he  is  fighting.  Any  navy  whose  tele- 
graphic communications  can  be 
forged  or  read  by  any  other  navy  is 
at  the  mercy  of  that  other  navy — and 
it  is  of  much  more  importance  to 
stop  that  state  of  affairs  than  to 
chase  predatory  cruisers. 

The  indications  are  multiplying 
that  a  terrorizing  raid  on  the  Brit- 
ish coast  may  be  used  to  mask  an 
attempt  by  German  ships — probably 
also  screened  by  submarines  and  de- 
stroyers— to  get  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  object  is  less  commerce 
destruction  than  the  cutting  off  of 
the  food  supply  to  the  British 
Islands,  and  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  guns  and  ammunition  now  be- 
ing shipped  by  neutral  American 
manufacturers  to  the  Allies. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the 
German  battle  cruiser  "Von  der 
Tann"  successfully  eluded  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  in  the  North  Sea  about  two 
weeks  ago  and  is  now  at  large  in  the 
ocean.  Great  doubt  is  also  exprest 
that  the  ships  which  bombarded  the 
f'^Dglish  towns  have  returned  to  the 
fJorman  bases,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  they  also  have  escaped  from  the 
North  Sea. 

Nnv  York  City 


THE   VALLEY  OF  THE  VISTULA 


FIVE  MONTHS   OF   FICHTINC   ON   TIIF   RUSSIAN   FKONTIKK 


THE  eastern  theater  of  war  is 
a  atrip  of  country  four  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  wide,  bounded  on 
the  northern  end  by  the  Kaltjc  Sea, 
bounded  on  the  southern  end  by  the 
Carpathian   Mountains  and  bounded 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  by 
— nothing  at  all.  Therein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  amazing  fluctuations 
of    fortune,    the    alternate    advance 
and    retreat   of   vast   armies,    which 
have  distinguished  the  campaign  in 
this  field  from  that  in  the  west.  A 
row    of    striped    stakes    and    sentry 
boxes   is   no  better  than  a  scrap  of 
paper    for    keeping    out    an    enemy. 
Russia   is   separated  from  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary   by  an   imagi- 
nary line  as  irregular  as  tho  drawn 
upon  the  map  by  a  palsied  hand,  and 
only  for  a  small  fraction  of  its  thou- 
sand mile  course  does  it  chance  to 
follow  a  river  or  other  natural  ob- 
stacle that  might  serve  as  a  defensi- 
ble frontier.   This  erratic  boundary 
cuts    across    racial,    linguistic,    re- 
ligious and  economic  affiliations,  for 
it   is  not  the  product  of  anybody's 
planning,  but  grew  out  of  the  acci- 
dents of  history,  being  the  resultant 
of  a  thousand  years  of  wars  of  con- 
quest,   court    bargains,    conference 
contrivances    and    niatrimonial    alli- 
ances   and    inheritance.    The    Great 
War,  however  it  may  come  out,  will 
effect  a  revision  of  this  part  of  the 
map  of  Europe  and  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  it  will  be  for  the 
better  since  it  can  hardly  be  made 
worse.  One  consequence  of  this  arti- 
ficial  delimitation    of   frontiers   has 
been  to  add  to  the  confusion  and  dis- 
tress  of  the  conflict.  We  see  Poles 
and   Jews    in    both   armies    fighting 
against  those  of  their  own  race,  al- 
tho  neither  has  any  reason  to  love 
the  Russian  or  the  German  Govern- 
ment. The  Russians  have  devastated 
Galicia,  which  they  hope  to  annex. 
The   Germans   have   destroyed   with 
their   shells   the   factories    of   Lodz, 
which  has  been  built  up  from  five 
thousand  to  five  hundred   thousand 
population   in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury largely  thru  German  enterprise. 
Thru    the   middle   of   this    oblong 
battleground     meanders     the     river 
Vistula  from  the  mountains  on  the 
south  to  the  sea  on  the  north.  Now 
the  American  tourist  is  not  apt  to 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Vis- 
tula as  he  is  with  the  Thames  or  the 
Tiber,  but  he  has  already  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  it  is  like  if  he  has 
obeyed   the   injunction   of   our   rail- 
road   literature    to    "See    America 
First."  Any  one  who  knows  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  acquainted  with  the  Vis- 
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tula,  this  wide  and  wandering  river, 
uneasy  in  its  bed,  shifting  from  one 
side  to  the  other  or  getting  out  of  it 
altogether,  cutting  down  banks  and 
throwing  up  sandbars  us  tho  on  pur- 
pose to  confuse  the  pilots  of  the  shal- 
low draft  steamboats. 

As  it  runs  by  Cracow  the  Vistula 
is  less  than  seven  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level  and  it  has  about  seven 
hundred  miles  to  go  before  it  empties 
into  the  Baltic,  so  it  can  take  its 
time  and  do  a  good  bit  of  travel  on 
the  side.  Ordinarily  it  confines  itself 
to  a  width  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
as  it  passes  thru  Poland,  but  when 
the  March  freshets  come  the  river 
will  spread  out  over  the  surrounding 
country  in  the  generous  way  com- 
mon to  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. As  it  passes  thru  West  Prus- 
sia and  approaches  its  goal,  the  Gulf 
of  Danzig,  it  divides  into  a  delta  of 
tangled  branches  and  .shallow  la- 
goons which  require  constant  dredg- 
ing to  keep  them  from  being  choked 
with  silt. 

Such  a  river  would  be  better  than 
the  Rhine  as  a  defensive  frontier, 
but  unfortunately  for  that  purpose 
all  three  countries  lie  on  both  sides 
of  it.  The  Vistula  originates  in  Aus- 
tria, flows  thru  Russian  Poland  and 
then  crosses  Prussia.  The  situation 
is  much  as  it  would  be  in  America 
if — as  some  wild  and  wooly  orators 
have  urged — the  western  states  had 
seceded  and  set  up  a  republic  inde- 
pendent of  the  East.  In  such  aii  event 
the  Mississippi  might  form  a  nat- 
ural boundary  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, but  it  would  be  very  danger- 
ous to  peace  and  safety  if  the  East 
possest  Missouri  and  Iowa  and  the 
West  held  Wisconsin  and  Tennessee. 
Now  substitute  Russian  Poland  for 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  East  Prussia  for 
Wisconsin  and  Galicia  for  Tennes- 
see and  set  the  Mississippi  to  flowing 
northward  like  the  Vistula  and  we 
have  the  strategical  problem  which 
is  now  worrying  the  heads  of  Gen- 
eral von  Hindenburg  and  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas.  The  modern  com- 
mander regards  the  battle  as  half 
won  when  he  can  turn  the  enemy's 
flank.  For  the  first  three  months  of 
the  war  in  France  the  issue  hinged 
on  which  should  get  around  the  sea- 
ward end  of  the  long  line  of  battle. 
But  in  the  eastern  theater  each  side 
had  the  other  outflanked  by  two  hun- 
dred miles  before  their  troops  had 
stepped  off  their  own  soil.  The  map 
shows  Russian  Poland  like  the  prow 
of  some  great  steamship  pushing 
westward  into  the  Austro-German 
sea.  Or,  to  change  the  simile  and  the 
point  of  view.  East  Prussia  and  Ga- 


licia extend  eastward  like  two  gigan- 
tic  arms   to  grasp   Russian    Poland. 

Distances  have  been  scaled  down 
by  modern  methods  of  transporta- 
tion so  that  this  terrain  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  may  be 
regarded  as  one  great  battlefield 
where  every  part  is  affected  by  what 
goes  on  anywhere  in  it.  In  August 
the  Russians  moved  westward  in 
East  Prussia;  they  also  moved  west- 
ward in  Galicia.  When  they  were 
driven  out  of  East  Prussia  in  Sep- 
tember the  way  was  open  for  the 
Germans  to  advance  upon  Warsaw 
and  the  Austrians  were  able  to  move 
eastward  and  relieve  the  siege  of 
Przemysl.  When  early  in  November 
the  Russians  drove  the  Germans  out 
of  Poland  they  again  invaded  East 
Prussia  and  advanced  in  Galicia  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Cracow.  Now  we 
see  the  Germans  in  Poland  approach- 
ing Warsaw  for  the  second  time  and 
simultaneously  the  Russians  before 
Cracow  have  retired.  The  object  of 
each  commander  is  to  keep  his  line- 
up as  straight  as  possible,  for  off- 
side play  is  severely  penalized  in  this 
game  of  war. 

The  rapidity  of  these  movements 
shows  how  thoroly  both  sides  had 
prepared  for  the  present  war.  The 
German  railroad  system,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
has  been  developed  with  special  ref- 
erence to  quick  mobilization  on  both 
frontiers.  A  belt  line  of  railroads 
runs  all  the  way  along  the  Russian 
border  and  about  ten  miles  on  the 
German  side  of  it.  On  the  Russian 
side  there  are  no  such  conveniences 
for  moving  troops  along  the  frontier. 
The  four  railroads  of  Poland  simply 
run  to  Warsaw  with  cross  connec- 
tions only  at  Lodz,  Lowicz  and  Skier- 
niewice,  which  accounts  for  the  hard- 
fought  battles  at  these  points.  But 
this  weakness  in  the  Russian  rail- 
road system  has  been  realized  and 
as  far  as  possible  remedied.  The  last 
big  loan  made  by  France  to  her 
Slavic  ally  before  the  war  carried 
with  it  the  express  stipulation  that 
it  should  be  used  in  part  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  railroad  system  of 
Poland  so  as  to  facilitate  the  attack 
on  Germany.  The  strategic  lines  in 
this  field  were  increased  from  six  to 
eight,  of  which  six  were  double 
tracked.  These  improvements  en- 
abled the  Russians  to  mobilize  com- 
pletely within  two  weeks  instead  of 
the  month  which  it  was  thought  they 
might  require,  consequently  the  Ger- 
mans had  not  time  to  get  to  Paris 
before  they  had  to  withdraw  troops 
from  France  to  meet  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  East  Prussia. 


— ^I^ 

Kovno^^ 


•.rh,_r     r,f. 


^  LINE  OP  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE 

♦    ••     ••  GERMAH  Of  AUSTRIAN  ADVAnCE 


THVj  campaigns  in  the   valley   op  the   VISTULA 


Tfie  »\x>vc.  mii\)  HhowH  tli»;  jirirK-ipal  moverncntH  of  tlif  f<)iit»!n(!iiig 
arrow  hf-fl'lH,   hiafk   for  the  RuHHian  and  white  for  the  AiJstro-(i(T 
p'/int  attained    The  date  K'ven   in   the  day  on    wtiieh   the  fidvfiiie< 
rneaK'T  and  eonflletinj{  affountH  appearing  in   tfie  jireHH.  The  doiib 
opj><).iinK    fdrf-H    during    the    iant    week    in    Deeernber.    The    fortifi 
fortre«(K<-H  of  the  firnt  elaKH.   It   will   he  ween   that  all  of  the  fightin 
whif'h  on  the  RiiHHian  Hide  oonHiHtH  of  the  ''hain  of  ff>rtH  along  the 
I'/angor'/'J  on  the  Houth.  The  '"Jerrnan  and  AuHtrian  fortreHHeH  form 
Thorn,    I'o«en    and    I'.r<'Hlaii    around    to   Craeow   and    I'rzemy.s!    in 
by   the   nirniiltaneoiiH  invanion   of   KaHt   I'riiHHiu  and   fialieia   from 
('rTwnn  foree  left  to  guard   East  I'ruHHia  wbk  driv<"n  baek  and  the 
H    terrible  defeat  on   the  Austrian   army,  raptured   I^emberg  and   be 
ward   into   I'oland   during   AtiguHt  on    both   Hid<'M  of  the    Vistula    th 
d'-xfruf tion   by   a    prenyntatf   retreat.   During   the   laHt   week    in   An 
ICij«Rian«  out  of  Eflut  I'oland  and    an    far    bark    aH    their    line    of 
drive    info   the   h'-art   of   I'oland,   but    he   wan   <leffatcd   and    ff.r<.cd 
li«'  again   ndvnneed  up  the   Vlntula  from  Thorn  and  han 


rmies  on  the  KiiHsiau  frontier  during  the  last  five  months.  The 
man  troops,  indieate  the  direction  of  the  movement  and  the  farthest 
was  cheeked,  altho  this  cannot  be  definitely  determined  from  the 
le  line  in  the  middle  shows  approximately  the  positions  of  the 
ed  cities  are  reprcNcnted  by  stars,  the  large  stars  standing  for 
g    so    far    has    taken    place    b(!tw<!en    the    fortified    lines    of    defense 

Niemcn,    Narew   and    Vistula    rivers   from    Kovno  on    the  north   t(^ 

one  great  curve  from  Kilnigsberg  and  Danzig  on  the  Baltic  by 
Galicia.  The  Russians  bi'gan  the  war  the  first  week  in  August 
the  east<!rn   frontier.   In  l)oth   (ichls  tluiy  wer<>  successful.  The  weak 

Russians  reached  Konigsbcig  anil  Thorn.  In  (Jalicia  they  inflictecf 
sieged  I'rzemysl.  TIk;  Auslr-lan  ar-my  which  had  advanced  north- 
us  found  itself  surrounded  on  three  sides  and  nafr-owly  escaped 
gust  the  tide  turned  and  (Jeneral  von  Ilindenbui-g  drov(>  the 
df^fense  on  the  Niemen.  Here  he  was  ch<;ck<!d  and  next  made  a 
back  to  the  (ierman   frontier.  Quickly  gathering  his  for<'es  together 

now  Bucceeded  in  coming  within  thirty  miles  of  Warsaw 
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WORK 

AND 

EFFICIENCY 

SHCONU    ARTICLH    IN    THH    SHRIKS    ON 
EFFICIENCY    AND    LIFE 

BY    EDWARD   EARLE   PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF   THE   INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

WORK  is  the  highway  to 
happiness.  There  are  other 
waya  —  health,  wealth, 
pleasure,  fame,  friendship.  But  these 
are  only  byways;  work  is  the  high- 
way. The  one  sure  way  to  be  happy 
is  to  learn  to  be  happy  in  your  work. 

Now,  two  people  may  walk  the 
same  road,  yet  one  find  joy  and  the 
other  find  wo.  A  restless  urchin,  bent 
on  raising  trouble,  scuffs  up  the  dust 
of  a  country  lane  on  a  June  morn- 
ing; while  a  grown  philosopher 
treads  the  shady  path  alongside, 
breathing  in  the  fragrance  of  the 
meadow  blooms,  and  refreshing  his 
soul  with  a  clean  vision  of  the  sun- 
swept  horizon  hills. 

On  the  great  thorofare  of  human 
work  there  are  clouds  of  dust;  where 
there  should  be  the  fine  play  of  well- 
groomed  muscle,  the  earnest  gaze  of 
well-directed  mind,  the  deep  breath 
of  wholesome  inspiration,  the  fra- 
grant sense  of  congenial  surround- 
ings, the  buoyant  step  of  a  moun- 
tain-high purpose.  We  have  robbed 
work  of  the  romance  with  which  the 
Creator  endowed  the  tilling  of  the 
first  acre,  the  building  of  the  first 
home.  And  to  restore  and  maintain 
this  energizing  spirit  of  hope,  joy 
and  pride  in  the  worker  is  the  first 
and  fundamental  task  of  the  effi- 
ciency expert.  Your  machine  is 
second — your  man  is  first. 

A  good  business  psychologist,  en- 
tering the  usual  store,  office  or  fac- 
tory, chokes.  He  finds  the  air  filled 
with  clouds  of  moral  dust — the  dust 
of  complaint,  the  specks  of  error,  the 
sand  of  friction  and  dissension,  the 
germs  of  envy,  jealousy,  greed,  in- 
difference. And  to  clear  the  mental 
machinery  of  employer  and  employ- 
ees from  this  whirling  volume  of 
psychic  debris  is  the  duty  of 
supreme  necessity  and  supreme  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  am  not  talking  theory — I  am 
talking  science.  There  are  no  costly, 
needless  labor  troubles  —  such  as 
strikes  and  anarchistic  rebellions — 
among  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Why?  Be- 
cause this  company,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  has  fixed  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  workers  the  right  kind 
of    feeling    toward    the    proprietor, 


toward  the  business,  toward  the 
future  of  the  worker  in  relation  to 
the  business.  The  first  essential  in 
efficient  work  is  good  feeling;  and 
lots  of  it. 

I  do  not  mean  sentimentality,  or 
effusiveness,  or  lax  discipline.  I  mean 
just  fine  team  work,  based  on  mutual 
understanding,  sympathy,  confidence, 
purpose,  cooperation  of  employer  and 
employee. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point,  showing 
how  feeling  underlies  efficiency.  A 
business  man  had  a  clerk  who  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  fault-finding, 
rough,  and  so  "temperamental"  that 
he  couldn't  stay  on  the  same  job 
more  than  half  an  hour.  The  em- 
ployer went  to  a  business  psycholo- 
gist, who  advised  thus:  "Plan  some 
day  to  have  this  clerk  remain  when 
the  others  have  gone,  without  their 
knowing  why  he  stays.  Then  take 
him  into  your  confidence.  Tell  him 
some  of  your  aims  and  a  few  of  your 
difficulties.  Show  him  how  his  loy- 
alty, cheerfulness,  enthusiasm,  stead- 
fastness, will  help  you  and  him  and 
the  business.  Make  him  see  you  need 
his  support,  give  him  some  special 
duty  or  responsibility,  and  let  him 
report  occasionally  to  you  in  person. 
Demonstrate  to  him  how  his  work 
should  be  done — then  assure  him  of 
larger  work  ahead.  In  short,  treat 
him  not  as  a  slave  in  a  treadmill, 
but  as  a  younger  brother." 

The  employer  took  the  advice.  In 
a  few  years  this  clerk  became  the 
most  efficient  worker  in  the  place,  a 
model  of  courtesy  and  cheer,  a  plow- 
horse  for  endurance,  and  the  presi- 
dent's mainstay  along  various  lines. 
The  lazy  or  unruly  employee  makes 
the  best  worker,  when  you  touch  the 
right  spring. 

I  emphasize  this  matter  first,  be- 
cause it  is  most  vital.  We  have  now 
abroad  a  young  army  of  efficiency 
engineers;  who  will  set  your  desk 
near  j'our  base  of  supplies  and 
arrange  your  tools  to  conserve  your 
motions;  who  will  teach  your  office 
boy  how  to  fold  circulars  in  one 
move  instead  of  three;  who  will  buy 
your  materials  with  economy  and 
dispatch ;  who  will  audit  your  books 
and  save  your  postage  stamps  and 
(io   other   laudable   things.    But    the 


real  expert  is  the  rare  one  who  will 
first  show  you  how  to  handle  your 
men — how  to  create  in  them  loyalty, 
confidence,  ambition,  tact,  initiative,      ■ 
will  power,  endurance,  concentration.      \ 
This  is  the  vital  issue. 


Now  let  us  be  as  cold  as  steel — as 
emotionless  in  method  as  we  are  ex- 
alted in  purpose.  A  man  who  jokes 
or  jollies  or  dreams  or  dawdles  or 
grows  angry  in  the  office  is  no  man, 
but  a  mollusk.  If  a  clerk  makes  a 
mistake  and  the  "boss"  yells  at  him, 
the  boss  is  more  inefficient  than  the 
clerk.  If  your  competitor  calls  you  a 
liar,  and  you  get  mad  and  call  him  a 
liar,  you  are  also  a  fool — besides  be- 
ing probably  a  liar  for  calling  him  a 
liar  when  he  calls  you  a  liar.  If  your 
debtor  won't  pay,  and  you  brand  him 
a  thief,  you  lose  both  your  money 
and  his  trade.  If  your  typist  (doing 
her  best  with  your  mangled  dicta- 
tion) seems  slow,  and  you  tell  her 
she  is  slow,  you  aggravate  her  slow- 
ness. In  short,  to  lose  control  of  one'? 
emotions  during  business  hours 
means,  in  the  long  run,  to  lose  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Be  earnest,  but  be  calm,  no  matter 
what  happens.  I  have  seen  a  man 
learn  to  treble  his  day's  work  by 
systematically  shutting  out  all  feel- 
ing during  office  hours.  What 
fatigues  and  annoys  us  is  not  our 
work,  but  the  mental  friction,  nerv- 
ous strain,  muscular  tension,  emo- 
tional wear-and-tear,  which  we  allow 
to  accompany  our  work.  A  real  man 
is  always  a  machine  while  on  the  job 
— and  never  a  machine  at  any  other 
time.  Recipe  for  Efficiency:  Be  a 
plodder  by  day  and  a  poet  by  night 
Do  your  planning,  your  dreaming, 
your  resolving,  when  silence  and  soli- 
tude open  the  mind  for  great 
thoughts  and  purposes;  then  appear 
to  the  world  just  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness man,  with  nothing  unique  about 
you  to  rouse  the  neighbors'  suspi- 
cions. 

Now  for  some  practical  methods — 
which  would  apply  to  any  ambitious 
man  or  woman,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  lady  who 
scrubs  his  floor. 

Such  a  plan  is  wofully  needed. 
Whpn  we  begin  to  be  civilired,  in  a 
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EFFICIENCY    WORK    SCHEME 

(FOR  AN  AVERAGE  OFFICE-BOY  IN  A  SMALL  CONCERN) 


1.     REGULAR 
Daily  duties  for  employer 

2.     OCGA^TONAL 
Jobs  irregular  in  time 

3.     PROFEHI^IONA  L 
Opportunities   for   self-advancement 

Open   offire 

Sweep,  dust,  ventilate 

Shnrpen  pencils 

Fill   ink-wells 

Sort   mail 

Prepare  memoranda 

Take  sprcinl   oiders  from   the  chief 

Keep  hands  and  clothes  clean 

Arrange  desk  for  leaving 

Close  office 

Run  errands 

Answer   telephone 

H(>1|)  other  clerks 

Announce    visitors 

Operate    mimeograph 

Seal   and   stamp  letters 

Fold    circulars 

Tie   parcels 

Serve  as  general  handy  man 

Decide  on  ultimate  position  in  firm 
(Jo  after  it 

Study   trade-papers  and  library  books 
Watch    methods   of    "man    higher    up" 
Ask  questions  freely 
Wor-k  overtime 
J>carn    to   eat   for   energy 
(jO   to   night-school 
Try   to   please  customers 
Make  all  employees  like  you 
Look  as  tho  you  enjoyed  work 
Learn  something  new  about  the  busi- 
ness every   day 

Number   Efficiency   Marks 
Actual                         Ideal 

Number    Efficiency    Marks 
Actual                         Ideal 

Number    Efficiency    Marks 
Actual                        Ideal 

B 

Q 

E 

I.NRTRTTCTiON.S.  Let  B  =  best  possible  method  of  work,  Q  =  quickest,  E  =  easiest.  Make  out  three-column 
list  of  youi-  own,  corresponding  to  office-boy's;  put  initial  B,  Q  or  E  on  margin  of  each  task  for  which  you  know  you  are 
using  the  best,  quickest,  easiest  methods,  then  count  your  I>.  Q  and  E  totals,  and  compare  actual  number  with  ideal, 
which  would  be  of  course  three  iuiti.-ils  for  each  task.  Don't  mark  down  B,  Q  or  E  unless  some  authority  has  told  you 
the  method  you  employ  is  best,  quickest,  easiest.  You  can't  judge  your  own  method— an  expert  must  do  it. 

Having  found  which  items  remain  to  be  checked  with  efficiency  marks,  how  are  you  going  to  secure  the  efficiency 
which  will  warrant  you  in  filling  in  the  vacant  spaces? 
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thousand  years  or  so,  we  shall  look 
back  and  say  pityingly  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  twentieth  century: 
"The  remarkable  thing  about  these 
barbarian  tribes  was  that  they  never 
really  learned  how  to  work.  Conse- 
quently, their  strange  communities 
were  infested  with  paupers,  crim- 
inals, tramps,  billionaires,  policemen, 
reformers,  and  other  abnormal  crea- 
tures developed  thru  industrial  igno- 
rance." 

Knowing  how  to  work  is  knowing 
how  to  do  and  be  everything  worth 
while.  For  a  national  scheme  of  pro- 
ductive, satisfying  labor  would  in- 
clude a  science  of  health,  a  science  of 
education,  a  .science  of  eugenics,  a 
science  of  economics,  a  science  of 
finance,  a  science  of  commerce,  a 
science  of  servico,  a  science  of  peace, 
a  .science  of  religion.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  apprehend  the  truth  about 
labor.  A  New  York  high  school 
teaches  girls  how  to  sew  and  cook 
and  sweep  and  care  for  baby ;  a 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  offers  vwational 
training:  a  church  has  opened  an 
employment  bureau;  a  chain  of  df>- 
mestic  .science  clubs  tells  women  how 
to  conduct  a  household;  in  a  few 
citie«  colleges  are  uniting  with  fac- 
tories,   to    give   .students    real    fhop 


work  while  studying  theories  in 
books.     Praise     be,     for     all     this. 

The  application?  Here  it  is. 

Our  first  move  toward  industrial 
efficiency  is  to  classify  the  duties, 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  in 
our  day's  work.  Take  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  and  rule  off  three  columns. 
In  the  first  column  write  down  each 
thing  you  are  expected  to  do,  as  your 
business  every  day.  In  the  second 
column  write  down  the  occasional, 
special  duties  of  your  position,  that 
are  essential  but  irregular  in  time. 
Before  approaching  the  last  column 
it  will  be  necessary  to  think  deeply. 
For  in  this  column  should  be  listed 
all  the  means  of  improvement,  ad- 
vancement— such  as  reading,  think- 
ing, watching,  planning,  doing  for 
yourself.  This  threefold  efficiency 
scheme  raised  Lincoln  from  his  cabin 
to  the  White  House.  It  will  help  any 
man  to  grow. 

Take  the  office  boy,  for  example. 
W(!  have  most  of  us  been  thru  the 
office  boy  stage,  therefore  can  apply 
his  case  to  our  own — the  principles 
b(!ing  the  same.  His  chart  merely 
illustrates  our  method. 

T  am  fully  awar*;  that  an  office  boy 
who  could  indite  and  utilize  the  fore- 
going Scheme  would  be  not  an  office 
boy,  but  a  combination  of  Solomon, 


Darwin,  Caesar  and  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. However,  so  many  readers 
of  these  articles  have  asked  for 
something  to  do  for  larger  efficiency, 
that  we  can  risk  the  strain  on  the 
hypothetical  office  boy. 

It  is  important  that  the  best, 
quickest  and  easiest  methods  of 
work  be  discovered  and  applied  in 
the  order  here  given.  The  best 
method  will  please  your  patron, 
client  or  customer;  the  quickest 
method  will  please  your  employer; 
the  easiest  method  will  please  you. 
Do  not  try  to  please  yourself  first. 
The  royal  carriage  to  Achievement 
runs  on  Thcroness  Avenue.  I  pitj 
the  man  who  has  never  learned  the 
fun  of  doing  things  right.  Irksome- 
ncss  is  shirksomeness. 

The  average  worker  wastes  half 
his  time  and  energy  on  trifles:  partly 
because  he  has  never  classified  and 
apportioned  his  daily  duties;  partly 
because  he  has  never  been  taught  his 
own  possibilities  for  great  things, 
never  learned  to  find  or  make  oppor- 
1  unities.  The  purpose  in  the  Scheme 
is  to  make  us  do  small  things  better 
— then  have  strength  and  leisure  for 
groat  things. 

Tho  advanfagos  of  the  Efficiency 
Work  Schomo  will  not  appear  all  at 
once.  Rut  if  you  prepare  and  follow 
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out  the  Scheme,  you  will  note  the 
beiieftt:*  arising  gradually.  May  we 
suggejit  how  to  proceed ".' 

i'utu/nn  One.  You  know  what  you 
must  accomplish  every  day,  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  your  position. 
But  to  make  sure,  go  to  yuur  em- 
ployer, foreman  or  department  chief 
and  say  to  him:  "Mr.  Purinton  tells 
me  I  can  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  my  work.  May  1  investi- 
gate the  subject  and  have  you  any 
advice  to  give?"  If  your  chief  comes 
to — having  fainted  with  surprise- 
he  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  help  you 
make  out  the  list  of  regular  daily 
activities  and  responsibilities.  When 
Column  One  is  finished,  put  the 
items  on  your  morning  schedule  and 
all  your  strength  into  carrying  them 
out  early  in  the  day,  so  as  to  leave  an 
hour  or  two  for  self-improvement  in 
the  afternoon. 

Column  Two.  In  addition  to  the 
special  odd  jobs  that  fall  to  most  of 
us,  for  which  time  must  be  allowed, 
there  are  little  services  to  perform 
in  easing  up  the  toil  of  our  asso- 
ciates who  have  not  learned  efficiency 
methods.  Not  only  must  the  man  of 
destiny  be  so  eager  for  his  own  work 
that  a  team  of  wild  horses  couldn't 
hold  him  back — he  must  enjoy  help- 
ing the  business  by  lifting  along  his 
weaker  brother.  So  put  in  your  list 
of  irregular  duties — and  believe  me, 
this  is  most  irregular — the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  looking  around  the  place 
for  extra  jobs,  to  relieve  your  neigh- 
bor and  improve  the  output  of  daily 
cheer.  So  far  as  possible,  get  the 
entire  list  of  Columns  One  and  Two 
in   your  mind — better  on  paper,   to 


check  off — the  very  first  thing  each 
morning.  Such  a  habit  clears  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  quickens  the 
muscles  and  calms  the  nerves.  We 
are  vexed  not  with  the  care  of  toil, 
but  with  its  chaos. 

Column  Three.  The  value  of  a  po- 
sition is  not  in  its  possession,  but  in 
its  preparation.  Only  as  it  trains  you 
for  larger  responsibility  is  it  worth 
having.  How  is  your  work  replete 
with  opportunity?  This  may  be  made 
a  fascinating  study,  and  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world.  When  I  fin- 
ished college  I  could  do  but  one  thing 
to  earn  a  living — and  that  one  thing 
my  health  forbade!  I  spent  a  year 
investigating  the  science  of  indus- 
trial opportunity — and  from  that 
year  to  this,  at  least  nine  doors  to 
professional  advancement  have  stood 
wide  open,  all  at  the  same  time! 
Learn  how  your  position  may  guar- 
antee your  promotion — and  list  the 
open  doors  in  Column  Three. 

Now  for  the  B,  Q  and  E  part  of 
your  Scheme.  How  are  you  to  know 
the  best,  quickest  and  easiest  meth- 
ods? How  secure  the  tools,  imple- 
ments and  devices  for  economy  of 
labor,  time  and  money? 

First.  Go  to  your  local  newspaper 
office  and  ask  to  consult  a  copy  of  an 
American  Newspaper  Annual  and 
Directory.  Under  the  "Index  to  Class 
and  Trade  Publications"  you  should 
find  your  own  business  or  profession. 
Turn  to  the  list  of  magazines  cover- 
ing your  field;  send  for  a  sample 
copy  of  those  having  largest  circula- 
tion (enclosing  say  fifteen  cents  for 
each)  ;  take  an  evening  or  a  Satur- 
day off  and  go  over  the  advertising 


pages,  checking  all  items  that  ap- 
peal ;  write  to  the  advertisers — then 
ponder  the  results.  I  know  cases 
where  ideas  thus  gained,  entirely 
apart  from  sales,  have  revolutionized 
a  business.  You  can  be  morally  sure 
that  somebody,  somewhere,  some- 
how, is  doing  your  kind  of  work 
better  than  you  are.  Locate  him  in 
the  editorial  or  advertising  pages  of 
your  trade  journal. 

Second.  Look  up  the  libraries  near 
you  for  books  along  the  same  line. 
There  are  circulating  libraries  which 
loan  books  on  vital  themes  for  a 
nominal  sum.  Get  in  touch. 

Third.  Form  the  habit  of  doing  at 
least  one  of  the  exercises  to  be  given 
in  each  article  of  this  series — and 
resolve  not  to  read  the  articles  till 
you  have  an  hour's  leisure  to  work 
out  the  chart  or  test  or  table.  The 
articles  to  follow,  covering  food  and 
drink  and  dress  and  play  and  thought 
and  cash  and  home,  all  bear  directly 
on  "Work  and  Efficiency."  Each  will 
suggest  something  for  you  to  do — 
not  merely  a  line  of  thought  to  look 
at  and  forget.  Learn  to  read  these 
articles  with  a  notebook  and  pencil 
at  hand,  to  make  your  own  observa- 
tions and  plans  while  you  read,  then 
to  act  forthwith  on  such  ideas  as  ap- 
peal to  you.  If  you  do  this,  a  year 
from  now  you  will  be  a  different 
person. 

The  day  is  coming  when  the  labor 
of  man's  body,  the  light  of  his  mind, 
and  the  love  of  his  heart,  will  be 
scientifically  merged  to  make  of  his 
work  a  series  of  masterpieces.  When 
that  day  comes,  man  will  be  efficient. 

New  York  City 


OH  MOTHERS  OF  MANY 

BY  LOUISE   DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


Count  o'er  your  brood,  oh  ye  Mothers  of  Many — 
One — tivo — and  three — God!  How  they  are  dear! 

Which  will  ye  spare,  then?  All?  Or  not  any? 
One — two — and  three — to  the  bullet  and  spear? 

Why,  foolish  women !  Get  ye  to  your  prayings — 
Faster  yet  breed  ye  and  bring  to  the  birth! 

Glut  your  fond  hearts  in  their  laughters  and  play- 
ings — 
Splendidly  rear  them  to  fatten  the  earth! 

Is't  not  for  this  ye  plight  ye  to  your  matings? 

Only  for  this  that  ye  give  yourselves,  then? 
Month  unto  month,  that  ye  live  the  long  waitings, 

Bitter  of  travail  to  mother  ye  men? 


One — two — and  three — God!  How  they  are  precious! 

These  that  ye  once  went  road-mate  for  with  death ! 
Babes  that  ye  suckled — God!  How  they  are  precious — 

Flesh  of  your  flesh  and  live  breath  of  your  breath! 

One — tivo — and  three — not  for  this  then  ye  bare  them  ? 

Not  for  the  wastage  of  bullet  and  sword? 
Not  to  make  fallow  the  fields  can  ye  share  them? 

Not  to  heap  high  up  a  king's  ravish-hoard? 

Strain    ye    your    breasts    Godward — Oh    Mothers    of 
Many — 

Siretch  ye  your  clamorous  arms  that  He  see; 
Of  them  ye  travailed  for  not  any — not  any — 

Can  ye  spare  from  your  count  unto  war's  butchery ! 


Oh,  count  o'er  your  brood  then,  ye  Mothers  of  Many — 
One — two — and  three — God!  How  they  are  dear! 

Which  will  ye  spare,  then?  All?  Or  not  any? 
One — tivo — and  three — to  the  bullet  and  spear? 


FROM    WARSAW    TO    SCARBOROUGH 


©   Underwood  &   Underwood 

A   ZEPPELIN   OVER  WARSAW 
To  the  east  of  the  battle  line  in   Poland  the  air  scouts  push  forward  to  map  out  the  way  for  a  further  advance  of  the  Kaiser's  invading 

army,   already   within   thirty   miles   of  the    Polish   capital 
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Vnderviood  A  Underwood 

A   SEASHORE   RESORT   RAIOEI)   MY  THE  GERMANS 
8<»rb';roij(th,   whirh  nhar*-'!   the  l^jmbarflm'-nt  of   the   darini;  Oprman  HtjuHdron.   'I'hiH  •■xciirHJon   Ik  a   revival  of  an  obHolcte  form  of  war- 
faro,    in   nharp   contrant    with    Ihf    ullra-modern    /cppi'lin    •■xpcdil.ion    piclured   above 


IHE     MAN     BkHlNU     THE     GUNS 

TKEITSCHKE  has  been  more  neg- 
lected by  English  readers  than 
alinutft  any  other  CJernian  hia- 
lorian  of  equal  importance  in  his 
.jwn  country.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  the  present  war  had  not 
come,  his  writings  would  ever  have 
been  translated,  because  Treitschke's 
historical  writings  are  chiefly  nota- 
ble for  their  point  of  view,  and  his  point 
lit  view  already  aeems  absurd  in  west 
ern  Europe  and  in  America.  But  now 
that  (Jermany  has  gone  to  war,  those 
who  inspired  the  propaganda  of  Pan- 
Germanism  have  acquired  new  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  British  and 
the  American  public,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  translations  of  their  impor- 
tant works.  We  have  heard  much  of 
Freitschke's  disciple,  Bernhardi,  and  at 
last  we  have  in  English  some  brief  se- 
lections from  Treitschke's  lectures  on 
Politics. 

Treitschke  was  a  man  of  strange  con- 
tradictions. Of  Bohemian  ancestry,  born 
m  Saxony  and  trained  in  Liberalism,  he 
lived  to  become  a  champion  of  German 
expansion,  Prussian  domination  and 
an  autocratic  monarchy.  His  personal 
ife  was  that  of  the  best  type  of  Ger- 
man Gelehrter,  simple,  unselfish,  single- 
minded  and  sincere.  But,  like  Nietz- 
sche and  many  other  cloistered  profes- 
sors, he  atoned  for  the  unimpeachable 
tameness  of  his  daily  existence  by  cul- 
tivating a  worship  of  violence  and  un- 
scrupulousness  in  his  speeches  and 
writings  which  few  actual  warriors 
or  statesmen  would  approve.  His  opin- 
ions were  so  extreme  that  they  would 
only  be  weakened  by  paraphrase,  and 
can   best  be  stated  in  his  own  words: 

Without  overrating  itself  :i  people  does 
not  anive  at  knowledge  of  itself  at  all. 
The  Germans  are  always  in  danger  of  los- 
ing their  nationality,  because  they  have 
too  little  of  this  solid   pride. 

A  state  cannot  possibly  bind  its  will  for 
the  future  in  respect  to  another  state.  The 
state  has  no  higher  judge  above  it,  and 
will  therefore  conclude  all  its  treaties  with 
that  silent  reservation. 

If  we  look  closer,  it  is  manifest  that,  if 
the  state  is  power,  it  is  only  the  state  that 
is  really  powerful  that  corresponds  to 
our  idea.  Hence  the  undoubted  ludicrous- 
ness  that  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  small 
state. 

One  must  &ay  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner :  "War  is  the  only  remedy  for  ailing 
nations."  The  moment  the  state  calls  :  "My- 
self and  my  existence  are  now  at  stake !" 
social  self-seeking  must  fall  back  and  every 
party  hate  be  silent.  The  indi\idual  must 
forget  his  own  ego  and  feel  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  whole ;  he  must  recognize  what  a 
nothing  his  life  is  in  comparison  with  the 
general  welfare.  In  that  very  point  lies  the 
loftiness  of  war,  that  the  small  man  dis- 
appears entirely  before  the  great  thought 
of  the  state.  .  .  .  However,  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  to  discuss  this  matter  further  : 
the  living  God  will  see  to  it  that  war  con- 
stantly returns  as  a  dreadful  medicine  for 
the  human  race. 

We  must  declare  that  of  aU  political  sins 
that  of  weakness  is  the  most  reprehensible 
and  the  most  contemptible ;  it  is  in  politics 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  consequences  of  the  last  half-century 
have  been  terrible ;  in  it  England  has  first 
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I  ■•iiiiuei  fd  the  world.  The  Ooiltint-nt,  iu 
coutiuuul  iiuretit,  hud  no  time  to  turn  itH 
eyed  ucrosti  the  .sea,  where  Kngluud  Ncized 
upon  everything.  The  (iermuiiM  liuve  been 
obliged  to  miss  this  and  to  uleeit  thru  it, 
beciiitse  they  hud  so  uuich  to  do  with  their 
ueighborH  and  with  their  own  internal 
struggles.  Without  any  doubt  whatever  u 
great  colonial  development  is  u  fortunate 
thing  for  a  nation.  And  that  is  where  the 
shortsiglitedai'ss  of  our  oppouent.s  of  col- 
onies ut  the  present  day  comes  in,  that  they 
do  not  understand  this.  Yet  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  (Jermauy  hangs  iii)on  how  many 
millions  of  people  will  N|)eak  (lernian  in 
the  future. 

Treitschke,  Hia  Life  and  His  Worfc, 
gives  a  translation  of  only  a  few  of 
his  essays,  but  is  well  worth  reading 
because  with  them  is  translated  a  very 
confidential  and  chatty  memoir  of  the 
historian  by  Adolf  Hausrath,  for  some 
time  his  secretary.  From  the  random 
anecdotes  of  the  biographer  and  the 
table-talk  of  Treitschke  himself,  there 
is  painted,  not  unskilfully,  a  very  sym- 
pathetic portrait.  We  are  forced  to  ad- 
mire the  passionate  sincerity  of  the 
man,  his  high  standard  of  personal  con- 
duct, and  the  stoicism  with  which  bo 
endured  his  almost  lifelong  affliction  of 
deafness,  as  much  as  we  wonder  at  his 
giving  the  Prussian  state-system  that 
whole-hearted  reverence  which  few 
men  have  ever  given  their  religion.  He 
must  be  classed  among  the  saints  as 
well  as  among  the  prophets  of  militar- 
istic imperialism. 

Treitschke,  Selections  froin  Lectures 
on  Puliticn,  by  Heinrich  von  Treit- 
schke, translated  by  A.  L.  Gowans. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
75  cents. 

Treituclike,  His  Life  and  His  Work, 
hy  Adolf  Haiisrath.  New  York:  G, 
P.    Putnam's  Son.s.   $1.50. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PROGRESSIVISM 

Progressive  Democracy,  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Croly,  is  at  once  an  analysis  of  the 
political  history  of  the  decade  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mark  Hanna, 
a  period  which  has  seen  more  change 
both  in  the  law  and  the  attitude  of  the 
nation  to  law  than  the  forty  years 
which  preceded  it,  and  a  defense  of  the 
progressive  movement  comparable  to 
the  exposition  of  modern  conservatism 
in  President  Butler's  Why  Should  We 
Change  Our  Form  of  Government? 
Of  course  when  we  speak  of  modern 
conservatism  we  should  be  careful  to 
emphasize  the  "modern"  as  well  as  the 
"conservatism,"  for,  as  the  author  says: 

A  political  leader  who  in  1904  would 
have  dared  go  so  far  in  economic  regula- 
tion, social  reform  and  political  reorgan- 
ization as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and 
Elihu  Root  are  now  prepared  to  go,  would' 
iiavc  been  considered  by  Mark  Hanna  as  a 
very  dangerous  man. 

But  Mr.  Croly  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  to  abolish  all  rigid  constitu- 
tions and  relegate  our  representative 
machinery  to  the  performance  of  minor 
duties,  trusting  everything  to  the  di- 
rect expression  of  the  popular  will.  Un- 
like many  radical  critics  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  however, 
he  values  highly  the  service  it  has  per- 
formed in  the  past;  "as  things  actually 


fell  out,  the  undemocratic  Constitution 
contributed  as  much  to  democratic  ful- 
filment as  did  any  consciously  demo- 
cratic element  in  the  political  system." 

The  author  dues  not,  in  speaking  of 
progressivism,  refer  solely  to  the  Na- 
tional Progressive  Party,  but  to  the 
radical  movements  in  the  older  parties 
as  well.  On  the  one  hand  he  regards 
the  Democratic  Party  as  the  product  of 
frontier  individualism  (a  word  he  uses 
invidiously),  excessively  devoted  to  the 
ideal  of  an  unchangeable  Constitution, 
and  misled  by  an  impossible  dream  of 
equal  rights.  The  Republicans,  he  says, 
adopted  the  opposite  policy  of  "special 
privileges  for  all,"  a  rule  far  less  in 
contradiction  with  the  institution  of 
private  property  and  promising  much 
more  useful  results,  but  they  failed  to 
insure  the  participation  of  the  whole  of 
society  in  the  distribution  of  these  arti 
ficial  favors. 

When  Mr.  Croly  generalizes  about  so- 
ciety and  the  individual  and  draws  fine 
distinctions  between  the  community  and 
the  democratic  electorate  or  between 
equal  rights  and  an  equal  distribution 
of  privilege,  he  is  not  seldom  hard  to 
follow  and  occasionally  not  worth  fol- 
lowing. But  when  he  leaves  metaphysics 
to  treat  of  concrete  reforms,  the  reader 
will  often  come  across  a  page  as  vig- 
orous, incisive  and  altogether  delightful 
as  this  arraignment  of  the  conservative 
legalists: 

They  object  to  direct  legislation,  becaiise 
of  its  tendency  to  weaken  the  responsibility 
of  the  legislative  body.  As  if  in  the  past 
they  had  not  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in 
devising  expedients  to  check  legislatures  in 
the  exercize  of  their  specific  legislative 
functions !  They  object  to  the  recall  of 
elective  officials,  becau.se  they  fear  that  the 
threat  of  the  recall  will  dciirive  governors 
or  judges  of  that  independence  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  conscientious  performance 
of  administrative  duties.  As  if  the  system, 
for  which  they  as  a  class  are  largely  re- 
sp  nsible,  did  not  convert  the  judges,  to 
whom  was  confided  the  actual  admiuistra 
tion  of  the  civil  and  the  criminal  law,  into 
perpetual  suspects,  who  were  regularly 
(barged  by  counsel  with  dereliction  and 
found  guilty  by  a  higher  court!  As  if  ex- 
ecutive officials  ever  had  any  real  inde- 
Iiendence  under  a  legalistic  mechanism  of 
government  which  deprived  them  of  every 
shred  of  discretion  !  Is  it  not  somewhat  late 
in  the  day  for  American  legal  conserva- 
tives to  awaken  to  the  value  of  government 
by  men  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  gov 
ernment  by  law? 

By  assuming  the  editorship  of  The 
New  Republic  Mr.  Croly  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inculcate  week  by  week  the 
lessons  of  his  books.  Progressive  De- 
mocracy and  The  Promise  of  American 
lAfe. 

Progressive   Democracy,   by    Herbert 
Croly.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $2 

FRANCE'S  REGENERATION 

If  it  is  indeed  true  that  eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty  France 
must  be  as  well-governed  as  any  na- 
tion. After  trying  half  a  dozen  republi- 
can constitutions,  two  or  three  types  of 
HKMiarchy.  and  twice  being  an  empire, 
anv  nation  but   France  would  have  ac- 
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A  TotaUy  New  ^inton 


AT  A  NEW  PRICE— $2285 

Excelling  quality — never  before  produced  except  in  the  biggest  and  most  costly  cars — 
is  now,  for  the  first  time,  obtainable  in  a  car  "not  quite  so  big" — and  at  a  price  hitherto 
impossible: — the  New-Size  Winton  SLx,  at $2285. 

This  car  gives  you  ever\'thing  that  makes  an  automobile  high-grade,  good  to  look  at, 
delightful  to  use,  and  creditable  to  own — even  to  tbat  final  note  of  quality,  your  own 
personally  selected  color  scheme. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  ITS  MAJOR  FEATURES: 


Motor — Famous  Winton  Six-Cylinder  L-head  nuttor. 
Bore,  zVv,  inches.  Stroke,  5^  inches.  Unit  power  plant, 
completely  housed. 

Wheel  Base — 128  inches,  eight  inches  shorter  than  the 
Model  21   Winton  Six. 

Ki.ECTKic  Features — Bijur  starting  an'l  lightiii},'.  Bosch 
ignition. 

CJx'TCH. — Five-pair  dry-plate. 

TuANSMrssroN — Selective  sliding  j'ears :   four  speeds  alua<l 

and  one  reverse.    Direct  on  third, 
^  TEKRiNG — Left  drive,  with  center  contrfjl. 
>i"kr.\f;s — Chrome  vanadium.    Semi-elliptical   front. 

quarter  elliptical  rear.     Uear  sjirings  unrlerslung. 

fil-cushionized   ins<rts   in  all   springs. 
Whkkls — Wood  or  wire  at  purcliaser's  option. 
Tires  and  Rims— 36x4'/^   incli  tires  on  all   wheels. 

skid  rear  tires.     Firestotie  demount;d>lc  riirs. 
f*>^»;rF'ME.sT — ''Jnc-man    top,    silk    moliair.      JifTy    nirtains. 

Power-driven  tire  pumjj.     I'late-glass  wind  shield;  both 


rhre.- 
Uann 


Non- 


sections  adjustable;  ui)per  for  rain  vision,  lower  for  ven- 
tilation. Warner  speedometer.  Clock.  Kla.xon  horn. 
Bor)V — The  American  Beauty  type,,  a  creation  that  makes 
this  a  genuine  pleasure  car.  Kspecially  graceful  in  de- 
sign, and  tlie  last  word  in  comfort.  Divided  front  seats 
without  extra  cliarge,  if  you  desire  them.  Spacious  doors 
on  concealed  hinges.  Finest  of  coach  leatlicr.  Informa- 
tion ui)on  request  about  roadster,  coupe,  limousine,  and 
(4her  bodies. 

Colors — To  avoid  the  monotony  of  cars  that  lack  distinc- 
tion and  individuality,  we  permit  the  widest  range  of 
color  schemes  on  this  car.  I'.ach  buyer  may  liave  liis  car 
fmished  to  suit  his  individual  taste.  Metal  parts  trimmed 
in  nickel. 

Service — Buyers  of  this  car  will  be  entitled  to  the  same 
thoro  grattiitcjus  service  tliat  is  extended  to  buyers  of 
llie  Model  21  Winton  Six.  That  means  continuous  sat- 
isfaction. 

Prick — This  car,  whicli  we  term  the  Model  21  A,  sells  at 
$22X5,   f.ci.b.  Cleveland. 


WRIIE      FOR       CATALOG 


The    Winton    Motor   Car   Company,   133   Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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cepted    its    !  '     parliamentary    re- 

gime with  i«  e.  I'luii  It'  not  with  full 
datiafaction.  Yet  we  have  a  numeruus 
and  influential  school  of  French  writers, 
by  nu  means  sentimentally  attached 
either  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  or  to  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  who  wish  again  to 
tear  the  tteur-de-lys  from  the  ground 
and  replant  its  roots  in  better  soil. 
Ernest  Dimnet,  in  France  Hemelf 
Again,  has  drawn  up  a  general  indict- 
ment against  the  whole  structure  of  the 
third  republic,  which  he  scores  on  the 
ground  of  literary  decadence,  Malthus- 
ianism,  anti-Clericalism,  "Dreyfusism" 
and  inglorious  pacifism.  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  worst  case  of  all,  being 
honeycombed  by  inefficiency  and  mind- 
less  opportunism. 

For  such  deep-seated  evils,  supposing 
them  all  to  be  evils,  we  should  expect 
Mr.  Dimnet  to  prescribe  a  very  radical 
cure.  But  he  advises  nothing  except  the 
familiar  nostrum  of  a  change  in  the 
national  constitution.  He  does  not  even 
insist  upon  a  monarchy,  altho  he  can- 
vasses in  some  detail  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  a  coup  d'etat,  but  is  quite  con- 
tent with  any  change  which  will  make 
the  executive  independent  of  the  legis- 
lative and  the  President  of  the  republic 
as  strong  as  a  Prime  Minister,  instead 
of  being,  as  at  present,  a  "hat  and  not 
a  head."  This  would  restore  "authority" 
in  France,  which  would  mean  vigorous 
national  self-assertion  and  an  aggres- 
sive patriotism  which  would  again  lift 
the  republic  to  the  front  rank  of  world 
powers.  Indeed,  the  author  finds  much 
of  this  spirit  stirring  today,  in  spite  of 
the  regrettable  weakness  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  this  is  the  excuse  for  the 
optimistic  title  of  a  very  fault-finding 
work.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  well 
written  and  good  tempered,  the  latter 
quality  being  rather  rare  among 
French  reactionaries,  and  gives  very 
clearly  the  views  and  temper  of  the 
Right,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  see  why 
rule  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
France  should  be  worse  than  rule  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  or  why 
an  author  who  so  greatly  admires  the 
French  people  should  so  profoundly  dis- 
trust their  political  activity.  Perhaps 
one  would  have  to  be  born  on  the  Seine 
to  enter  completely  into  the  author's 
point  of  view.  In  a  final  chapter  added 
in  August,  M.  Dimnet  rejoices  over  the 
war  as  likely  to  sweep  away  the  rad- 
icalism, commercialism  and  internation- 
alism which  he  regards  as  more  danger- 
ous to  his  country  than  German  mili- 
tarism. 

France  Herself  Again,  by  Ernest 
Dimnet.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $2.50. 

SHORT  STORIES  DICKENSESQUE 

Not  since  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick's 
stories.  Whispers  About  Women,  were 
first  published  in  this  country  has  im- 
ported fiction  offered  the  brilliance  and 
charm  of  Barry  Pain's  Stories  Without 
Tears.  Like  Mr.  Merrick,  Pain  has  had 
to  achieve  great  success  in  England  be- 
fore being  introduced  to  the  American 
public.  While  Kipling  was  writing  his 
The  Light  That  Failed  and  Barrack 
Room  Ballads.  Pain  was  doing  his  fi.rst 
work;    like    Kipling,   he,   too,   owes   his 


discovery  to  Robert  Louis  Stevensort, 
who  compared  him  to  De  Maupassant. 
Barry  Pain  is  another  of  the  modern 
fiction  writers  who  have  gone  to  school 
to  Dickens  for  their  methods  of  observ- 
ation. Beneath  the  foibles  and  the  satire 
of  provincial  life  one  feels  instinctively 
the  brush-strokes  that  created  the  Tod- 
gers  and  the  Pecksniffs,  but  set  down 
with  a  crispness  of  expression  altogeth- 
er modern.  The  especial  welcome  of 
these  tales,  some  comic,  some  witty, 
others  pathetic  or  tragic,  however,  is  in 
their  great  simplicity.  Ably  they  refute 
that  rising  cult  which  does  excessive 
reverence  to  the  "technique"  of  the 
short  story,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  art  lies  neither  in  "situa- 
tions" nor  "climax,"  but  in  a  luminous 
insight  into  human  chfiracter  served 
by  a  sympathetic  and  painstaking  hand. 

Storiea  Without  Tears,  by  Barry 
Pain.  New  York :  F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 
SI. 25. 

A    MODERN    TROUBADOUR 

Nicholas  Vachel  (rime  with  Rachel) 
Lindsay  started  out  to  walk  thru  Kan- 
sas as  a  penniless  poet,  selling  his  songs 
for  bread.  But  when  the  farmers  raced 
after  him  in  automobiles  begging  him 
to  come  and  work  in  the  fields  for  three 
dollars  a  day  and  big  meals,  he  had 
to  send  money  home  to  keep  his 
pockets  empty.  His  genial  sympathy 
with  men  of  all  sorts,  makes  his  Ad- 
ventures  While  Preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Beauty  a  delightful  book. 

Kennerley.    $1. 
A   BUDGET   OF   NIGHTMARES 

Algernon  Blackwood,  the  author  of 
Pan's  Garden,  has  again  dabbled  in  the 
uncanny,  and  his  Incredible  Adven- 
tures show  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of 
his  old-time  wizardry.  Such  stories  as 
"The  Damned"  and  "A  Descent  into 
Egypt"  are  masterpieces  of  atmos- 
phere, built  up  by  elaborate  descrip- 
tions and  the  magic  of  an  unusually 
rich  style.  Over-conscious  artistry 
blunts  somewhat  the  desired  effect  and 
the  reader  becomes  more  interested  in 
the  author's  style  than  in  the  adven- 
tures. 

Macmillan.    $1.35. 
HASTY    GLIMPSES    OF   HISTORY 

Social  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  are  the 
subject  of  Gaillard  Hunt's  Life  in 
America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago, 
which  has  been  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred as  a  part  of  the  intended  cele- 
bration of  the  century  of  peace.  While 
the  book  shows  haste,  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
and  the  preface  on  the  treaty  and  its 
results  should  have  wide  reading. 

Harper.   $1.50. 
NOT   FOR   SOLDrERS 

Both  the  martial  title  and  the  sug- 
gestive name  of  the  author  might  lead 
one  to  expect  that  Marching  Men,  by 
Leonidas  Robinson,  concerns  some 
phase  of  the  Great  War,  but  the  move- 
ments really  portrayed  are  all  in  the 
fields  of  theological  activity,  where  re- 
cent changes  have  called  for  new  align- 
ments and  viewpoints  in  religious 
work.  The  volume  seeks  to  bring  to  the 


attention  of  preachers  new  avenues  of 
approach  to   religious  training. 

Sherman,  F'rench  &  Co.   $1.26. 

PURE    ENGLISH    AT   ITS   FONT 

The  Story  of  Beowulf  has  been  often 
translated,  and  Ernest  J.  B.  Kirtlan 
can  hardly  claim  for  his  new  version 
that  it  is  "modern  English  prose."  It 
is  far  from  that,  for  he  has  sacrificed 
present-day  idiom  in  the  attempt  to 
parallel  the  original  and  avoid  non- 
Saxon  words.  But  it  is  obviously  not 
intended  for  students,  and  its  attrac- 
tive typography  and  highly  archaic 
fiavor  may  result  in  attracting  that  un- 
pedantic    person,    the    General    Reader. 

Crowell.   11.60 
ROSES    IN    AMERICAN    GARDENS 

G.  C.  Thomas's  Practical  Book  of 
Outdoor  Rose  Growing  is  a  compro- 
mise between  picture  book  and  hand- 
guide.  It  has  many  autochrome  plates. 
but  its  core  is  a  critical  list  of  over  150 
roses,  giving  the  results  of  the  author's 
experiments  with  each  variety.  The 
simpler  processes  of  rose  culture  are 
plainly  described,  but  the  author  has 
not  attempted  to  do  more  than  refer 
the  reader  to  detailed  handbooks  on  the 
more  delicate  operations. 

Lippincott.    *4 
IF   SHE   NEEDS  COUNSEL 

The  author  of  A  Montessori  Mother. 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  has  written  a 
further  manual  for  mothers  entitled 
Mothers  and  Children,  which  is  sensi- 
ble and  entertaining.  The  twentieth 
century  mother  takes  her  task  pretty 
seriously  and  she  is  likely  to  welcome 
the  sane,  scientific  and  readable  ad- 
vice of  a  trained  mother. 

Henry  Holt.  $1.26 
ALMOST  A  BROKEN  CHALICE 

An  air  of  reverence  and  a  flavor  of 
olden-time  phraseology  are  combined  to 
make  a  suitable  accompaniment  for  the 
introduction  of  biblical  and  classical 
characters  in  The  Divine  Brethren,  by 
H.  S.  Grey.  The  discourse  is  a  gentle 
fantasy  in  praise  of  human  love  as  * 
sacred  and  holy  possession. 

Macmillan.    tl.Zi. 
A    CALENDAR    FOR    CHILDREN 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  just 
issued  a  calendar  that  will  delight  the 
children  and  all  those  older  folk  who 
still  love  the  beautiful  things  of  the 
imagination.  Twelve  pictures  from  the 
fine  illustrated  edition  of  The  Stories 
All  Children  Love  series,  chosen  not 
only  for  their  appeal  to  the  child,  but 
also  for  their  value  in  evoking  the 
child's  powers  of  mind  and  character. 

Lippincott.    14   cents 
ORIENTAL   RUGS 

A  handy,  useful,  low-priced  intro- 
duction for  beginners  in  the  lore  of 
Eastern  carpets  is  The  Mystery  of  the 
Oriental  Rug,  by  Dr.  G.  Griffin  Lewis. 
the  author  of  a  larger  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  has  met  with  consider- 
able success.  Dr.  Lewis  is  so  filled 
with  his  subject  that  he  makes  it  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  the  little  book 
contains  many  pictures,  mostly  show- 
ing what  beautiful  rugs  can  be  bought 
today  at  moderate  cost. 

.1.    H.    l.ippinoott.   $1.60. 
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Advancement 
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What  does  the  New  Year  mean  to  YOU? 

Is  It  to  be  the  same 
old  grind  of  hard 
work,  uncongenial 
employment  and 
small  pay? 

Is  it  to  be  another 
twelve  months  of 
standing  still  while 
you  watch  other 
men  get  the  advance- 
ment you  hoped  to 
get? 

Or,  will  you  make  it  a  year  of  real  achieve- 
ment? Will  you  realize  now  that  the  better 
job  goes  only  to  the  man  who  has  the  training, 
and  will  you  take  steps  now  to  get  the  training 
that  the  better  job  requires? 

If  you  really  WANT  the  coming  year  to  count 
for  something,  let  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  help  you  to  make  your  progress 
SURE  and  TANGIBLE. 


^ 


1R 


L%3\ 
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It  is  the  business  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  to  raise  salanes- 
1  or  24  N'ears  the  1.  C.  S.  have 
been  training  men  for  success  in  the  kind 
of  work  they  like  best.  .During  this  period, 
man>'  thousands  of  earnest,  ambitious  men 
of  all  ages  and  occupations  have  obtained 
better-paying  positions  in  more  congenial 
surroundings  through  a  course  of  L  C.  S. 
instruction. 

Let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  yoU,  too.  Join 
the  army  of  well-paid  men. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

TTie  coming  year  is  the  most  important 
in  your  life.  Get  a  real  start  now^.  The 
first  essential  to  success  is  initiative.  Mark 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024         SCRANTON.  PA. 

Kxplain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


Salesmanship 

Civil  Service 

Electrical  Engineer 

Railway  Mail  Clerk 

Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 

Bookkeeping 

Electric  Car  Running 

Stenopraphv&TTpewrltlng 

Electric  Wircman 

Window  Trimming 

Telephone  Expert 

Show  Card  Writing 

Architect 

LpttprinK  ii  Sign  Painting 

Building  Contractor 

Advertising 

Arrhltpctural  DruflKman 

Commcrrlal  lllastratlng 

Structural  Engineer 

Industrial  Designing 

Concrete  Construction 

Commercial  Law 

Mechan.  Engineci 

Automobile  Running 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Teacher 

Hofri^i-ratlon  Knifliioer 

English  Branches 

Civil  Engineer 

(joud  KnR'llsh  for  Every  One 

Surveyor 

Agriculture 

Mine  Superintendent 

Poultry  Farming 

Metal  Mining 

fliimhliiK-  A;  S!..ani  Fitting 

Railway  Accounting 

8li<-<-t  M<-tal  Worker 

Stationary  Engineer 

NavlffutloD                  Kpanlnh 

Textile  Manufacturing 

Lnne-iinKcf                   Frpiipb 

Gas  Engines 

OlifmlHl                       tierman 

Nanie_ 
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A    NUMBER    OF    THINGS 

BY    EDWIN    E.SLOSSON 


IF  I  should  ever  get  into  the  British 
[i  ho'a  Who,  which  requires  a  speciA- 
lation  of  one's  recreations,  I  ^should  be 
obliged  to  put  down  ntiiie  as  "teaching 
physical  science  to  Freshmen  in  Jour- 
nalism." It's  more  fun  than  you  would 
think.  More  work,  too,  for  I  can't  say 
that  they  .study  harder  or  are  quicker 
on  the  up-take  than  ordinary  students. 
But  they  are  more  unexpected  in  their 
reaction.  Lecturing  to  the  class  is  like 
dropping  a  reagent  into  a  row  of  test- 
tubes  containing  unknowns.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  precipitate,  sometimes  effer- 
vescence, sometimes  nothing.  The  ef- 
fervescence usually  takes  the  form  of 
puns  and  poetry,  somewhat  to  the  stu- 
dent's disadvantage,  for  metrical  phy- 
sics commands  no  premium  since  the 
days  of  Lucretius.  But  when  I  look  over 
the  papers  on  gravitation  I  come  across 
this  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  lagnappe  or 
pourboire  : 

Sir  I«mic  Newton  nndernpnth  a  tree, 
A  bunch  of  fact.s  wliose  wisdom  I  cun't  see, 
And   Dr.  SIokkou   liiitidiiiK  out  a  quiz — 
Yep,   wilderuesB  looks   pretty   good   to  me ! 

The  long,  long  thoughts  of  adoles- 
cence seem  to  fall  most  naturally  into 
the  meter  of  the  Rubaiyat.  In  among 
the  equations  of  a  notebook  I  found  the 
following  from  some  belated  Rosicru- 
cian: 

Tis  all  a  chemi.«itry  of  night  and  day 
Where    alchemists    supreme    with    humans 

play. 
Ignite  within  us  one  great  cosmic  ray 
That    makes    us    human    souls — not    living 

clay. 

By  what  innate  perversity  of  mind 
teachers  manage  to  ask  the  wrong  ques- 
tions is  always  a  source  of  wonderment 
and  grief  to  the  rising  generation.  This 
emotion  found  poignant  expression  in 
these  verses  written  in  a  quiz-book 
whose  pages  left,  alas,  all  too  much  op- 
portunity for  such  impromptu  addenda: 

Sometimes  I  think  that  Dr.  Slosson  hates 
me, 
For  all  the  term  he  has  done  naught  but 
task  me. 
The  question   that  I  know — how  't  aggra- 
vates me  I — 
Is  aye  the  one  that  he  will  never  ask  me. 

I  tried  cutting  down  the  time  of  the 
quiz  to  ten  minutes,  but  even  that  did 
not  result  in  pure  prose,  for  even  while 
I  was  collecting  the  papers  this  quat- 
rain is  precipitated  on  the  test  paper: 

Bere  is  a.  question  I  fain  would  ask. 

The  answer  you've  not  yet  taught. 
If  you  give  me  a  naught  on  this  quiz  on  air 

Does  it  make  me  an  aeronaut? 

Deploring  this  dissipation  of  ener- 
gies  so  much  needed  in  other  directions, 
I  determined  that  if  another  outbreak 
occurred  any  measures  of  retaliation 
short  of  war  would  be  justified  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  practise.  So  when  these 
lines  appeared  on  the  back  of  a  quiz- 
book: 

Doctor,  pray  give  me  a  "C" 

Or  you'll  be  upbraided, 
For  if  you  grade  this  a  "D" 
I'll  feel  D-graded. 
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I     administered    the    following    as    an 
antitoxin: 

Vnu'U  get  a  "C" 

in    clieniistry, 
Yet  might  have  done  much  better  ; 

But    for   ttiiH  curHe 

Of   writing   verne 
You'd    have   u    superior    letter. 

But  even  this  awful  example  did  not 
afford  relief.  Chronic  paranomasia  is 
doubtless  incurable  by  anything  short 
of  ten  thousand  volts.  On  the  final  ex- 
amination these  verses  appeared: 

I    can    tell    you    the    compounds    of    sulfur 
Or    the    reason    why   (liamonds   are   hard, 

Why   o.xidized    metals   are   dnll    for 
I'm   a   regular  chemical   bard; 

I  can  tell  yon  and  most  precisely 
The  comiilex  comiioncnts  of  air. 

Or  figure  out  <|uickly  and  ni<'oIy 
How  long  bunco  jewelry'U  wear. 

Perhaps    you're    aghast    at    my    knowledge 
And  think  I'm  of  uncommon  day. 

Fret  not  I   I  spent  two  years  at  college 
And   two  years  in  eliemistry  A. 

(P.  S. — Please  pardon  the  frivolity — it  siz- 
zled up— like  CO,.) 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
students  know  better  than  their  in- 
structors how  best  to  employ  their 
time  to  their  own  advantage.  Perhaps 
it  is  so  in  this  case.  The  sight  of 
F.  P.  A.  drawing  $10,000  a  year  for 
sitting  like  St.  Simeon  Stylites  on  top 
of  his  Conning  Tower  Colyum  has 
roused  their  ambitions  to  occupy  a  like 
position  of  conspicuosity  and  profit,  and 
they  cannot  see  that  a  knowledge  of 
science,  literature,  finance,  labor  ques- 
tions or  foreign  affairs  offers  i^o  bright 
a  prospect  for  a  career. 


But  I  do  hope  they  will  stop  fighting  in 
Synowackowysze  and  move  on  to  some 
easier  place. 


The  Socratic  dialog  is  a  chess  game 
proceeding  by  forced  moves  and  lead- 
ing to  inevitable  checkmate. 


Our  entire  educational  system,  primary 
and  secondary,  collegiate  and  technical,  is 
sick  with  inconsequential  bookishness,  and 
school  work  has  become  the  most  inefficient 
of  all  the  organized  efTorts  of  men.  Yes  we 
have  our  manual  training  schools  and  col- 
lege courses  in  shop  work.  But  from  the 
absurdity  of  an  Academic  Ei>itome  of  In- 
dustry may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us!  And 
he  will  deliver  us.  never  fear,  for  the  law 
of  economy  is  His  law.  too.  The  greatest 
educational  problem  of  onr  time  is  to  make 
use  of  commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments as  schools  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  schools. 

Now  you  might  suppose  that  this  is 
the  prejudicial  tirade  of  an  ignorant 
outsider.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  abstract 
it  from  a  little  package  of  dynamite 
called  Bill's  School  and  Mine,  manufac- 
tured by  Prof.  W.  S.  Franklin  of  Lehigh 
University,  who  has  spent  all  his  life 
teaching  in  universities  and  ought  to 
know  what  they  are  good  for — and  not 
good  for. 


It  costs  $125  in  England  to  call  a  lady 
"a  modern  Jezebel."  Such  was  the  fine 
imposed  recently  upon  a  draper  of  Kil 
syth  who  in  a  toast  at  a  temperance  tea 
following  the  municipal  election  used 
the  following  intemperate  language: 

The  blackest  sigiit  I  ever  saw  was  n 
modern  Jezebel  in  u  motor-car  biinging  tlip 
women  voters  to  vote  for  iiublicaus.  If 
there  is  anything  this  side  of  hell  which  i» 
worse,  I  do  not  know  it. 

According  to  this  ruling  John  Knox 
when  he  alluded  to  "the  bloody  Jezebel" 
on  the  English  throne  in  that  classic  of 
the  anti-suffragists,  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regi 
men  of  Women,  would  have  been  liable 
to  a  double  fine;  $125  for  the  "Jezebel" 
and  nobody  knows  how  much  for  the 
"b — y,"  which  only  Bernard  Shaw  may 
employ  with  impunity. 


A   discouraging  feature   of   the   suf 
frage  movement  is  that  the  majority  of 
women  favoring  it  are  reluctant  to  show 
their  colors.   Yellow  is  trying  to  most 
complexions. 


All  the  cynic's  swans  are  geese. 


He  must  be  very  young  or  full  elderly 
who,  on  seeing  a  crocodile  approach  him, 
does  not  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  It  was  not  alw.nys  so.  In  times  gone 
by  it  was  woi-tli  the  while  of  a  sober  citi 
zen,  walking  "with  u|jright  hat"  about  hie 
business,  to  pass  a  crocodile  as  near  a» 
might  be.  There  was  a  smiling  air,  defer- 
ential or  roguish  about  the  preacher,  a 
fi-ank  and  pretty  way,  which  set  him  think- 
ing what  good  friends  and  playmates  a 
man  might  find  among  women,  and  how 
fortunate  his  sons  or  his  nephews  were  to 
have  all  these  delightful  women  growing  up 
Co  be  their  friends  and  playmates. 

Coming  across  the  above  in  that 
well  of  English  undefiled,  the  Lon- 
don Times,  makes  me  feel  how  ig- 
norant I  am  of  the  language.  I  have 
from  English  novels  acquired  some  sort 
of  a  conception  of  what  the  "flapper"  is, 
and  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
Backfisch  from  FUegende  Blatter  and 
with  the  ingenue  of  the  stage.  But  the 
crocodile,  which  apparently  belongs  to 
the  same  charming  genus,  I  have  never 
met  on  the  street  or  if  I  did  I  past  her 
or  them  by  un recognizing. 


As  I  look  about  I  am  struck  with  th« 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  giving  chil- 
dren to  the  mothers  instead  of  to  the 
old  maids. 


Przemysl  I  have  mastered.  It  runs 
trippingly  off  my  tongue.  Ypres  I  can 
now  pronounce  without  a  gasp  and  I 
no   longer  blush    to   mention    the    Bug. 


What  an  awful  world  this  would  be 
if  people  talked  as  they  do  in  novels 
and  acted  as  they  do  on  the  stage. 

You  may  tread  on  my  corns  and  be 
forgiven,  but  see  to  it  that  you  keep 
off  my  prejudices. 


December  28,  1914 


THE    INDEPENDENT 
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Why  Not  Live  the  Thoroughly  Successful  Life? 


I  know  that  I  can  easily,  quickly  and  positively  prove  to  you  that  you 
are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be  to  realize  tlie  joys  and  henelits  of 
living  in  full;  and  tliat  you  are  only  half  as  well  as  you  sliould  be,  half 
as  vigorous  as  you  can  be,  lialf  as  ambitious  as  you  may  be,  and  only 
half  as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to  be. 

The  fact  is  that  no  matter  who  you  are,  whether  you  are  young  or  old, 
weak  or  strong,  rich  or  poor,  I  can  prove  to  you  readily  by  demonstra- 
tion that  you  are  leading  an  inferior  life,  and  I  want  the  opportunity  to 
show  you  the  way  in  wliicli  you  may  completely  and  easily,  without  in- 
convenience or  loss  of  time,  come  in  possession  of  new  life,  vigor,  energy, 
development  and  a  higher  realization  of  life,  success  and  happiness. 
Become  Superior  to  Other  Men.  The  Swoboda  System  can  make  a 
better  human  being  of  you,  physically,  mentally  and  in  every  way.  It 
creates  a  greater  activity  of  the  forces  of  life  which  in  you  are  partially 
dormant,  thus  compelling  them  to  become  more  alive  and  positive, 
enabling  you  to  grow  and  evolutionize  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 
The  Swoboda  System  can  do  more  for  you  than  you  can  imagine.  It 
can  so  vitalize  every  organ,  tissue  and  cell  of  your  body  as  to  make  the 
mere  act  of  living  a  joy.  It  can  give  you  an  intense,  thrilling  and 
pulsating  nature.  It  can  increase  your  very  life.  I  not  only  promise  it, 
I  guarantee  it. 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure?  Are 
you  living  a  full  and  successful  life?  Why  not  always  be  at  your  best? 
— thoroughly  well,  virile,  energetic.  Why  not  invest  in  yourself  and 
make  the  most  of  your  every  opportunity?  It  is  easy  when  you  know 
how.  The  Swoboda  System  points  the  way.  It  requires  no  drugs,  no 
appliances,  no  dieting,  no  study,  no  loss  of  time,  no  special  bathing; 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  you.  It  gives  ideal  mental  and  physical 
conditions  without  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution  is  no  experiment.  I  am 
giving  it  successfully  to  pupils  all  over  the  world.  I  have  among  my 
pupils  hundreds  of  doctors,  judges,  senators,  members  of  cabinet,  ambas- 
sadors, governors,  thousands  of  business  and  professional  men,  farmers, 
mechanics  and  laborers,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  women — more 
than  t'djo  hundred  thousand  people  have  profiled  through  this  system. 
Your  Earning  Power,  your  success  depend  entirely  upon  your  energy, 
health,  vitality,  memory  and  will  power.  Without  these,  all  knowledge 
becomes  of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put  into  active  use.  The 
Swoboda  System  can  make  you  tireless,  improve  your  memory,  inten- 
sify your  will  power,  and  make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought  to  be. 

^P"^*"^''''-  WHAT     OTHERS     HAVE 


Pupil»  are  men  and 

women,  ranging 

in  age  from 


igmator 
onscious  Evolution 


XO     SAY 


"Can't    describe   the   satisfaction    I   feci." 

"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me 
in  increased  mental  and  physical   capacity." 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do 
work  of  mental  character  previously  impossi- 
ble for  .-ne."' 

"I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with 
results;   have  gained   17   pounds." 

"The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work 
magic.  In  my  gratitude  I  am  telling  my 
croaking  and  complaining  friends,  'Try  Swo- 
boda.' " 


"Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  it  im- 
parts both   to  body  and   brain." 

"It  reduced  my  weiglit  29  pounds,  in- 
creased my  chest  expansion  5  inches,  reduced 
my  waist  6  inches." 

"I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too 
highly,  and  without  flattery  believe  tliat  its 
propagation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
health  of  the  country." 

"My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that 
nothing  is  impossible,  my  capacity  botli  pliysi- 
cally  and   mentally   is  increasing  daily." 

"I  have  heard  your  system  highly  recom- 
mended for  years,  but  I  did  not  realize  the 
effectiveness  of  it  until  I  tried  it.  I  am  glad 
indeed  that  1  am  now  taking  it." 

"Your  system  developed  me  most  wondcr- 
fvillv." 


"I  think  your  system  is  wonderful.  1 
thought  I  was  in  the  best  of  physical  healtli 
before  I  wrote  for  your  course,  but  I  can 
now  note  the  greatest  improvement  even  in 
this  sliort  time.  I  cannot  recommend  your 
system  too  highly.  Do  not  hesitate  to  refer 
to   me." 

"Yoti  know  more  about  the  human  body 
than  any  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  come 
in  contact  personally  or  otherwise." 

"Your  diagnosis  and  explanation  of  my 
brain  trouble  w;is  a  revelation  to  me.  I  liave 
had  the  best  phvsicians  of  my  State,  but  yovu- 
grasp  of  the  Iiuman  body  exceeds  anything  I 
have  ever  heard  or  known.  I  have  read  your 
letters  to  many  peo()le,  also  to  my  physicians, 
who  marvel  at  them." 


MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS  FREE.  It  explains  the  SWOBODA 
SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been 
explained  before.     It  will  startle,  educate,  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  tells  in  a  highly 
interesting  and  simple  manner  just  what  you  have  always  wanted  to  know  about  your- 
self. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given  you  the  first  real  understanding  of  your 
body  and  mind.  It  shows  how  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  life;  it  explains 
how  you  may  make  use  of  natural  laws  for  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  yourself  than  you  could  obtain 
from  a  college  course.  The  information  which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere 
at  any  price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  you  through  conscious  evolution 
of  your  cells;  it  explains  my  discoveries  and  what  they  are  doing  for  men  and  women. 
Thousands  have  advanced  themselves  in  every  way  through  a  better  realization  and 
conscious  use  of  the  principles  which  I  have  discovered  and  which  I  disclose  in  my 
book.  It  also  explains  the  DANGERS  OF  EXERCISE  and  of  EXCESSIVE  DEEP 
BREATHING. 

Unless  you  already  know  all  about  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS 
EVOLUTION  for  men  and  women,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  my  free  book. 
It  will  give  you  information  which  you  will  value,  because  it  will  open  new  avenues 
through  which  you  may  become  successful  in  satisfying  your  most  intense  desires. 

I  offer  my  System  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a  single 
penny.     My  guarantee  is  startling,  specific,  positive  and  fraud-proof. 

Wr'te  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  particulam  to-day  before  it  «lip«  your 
m'nrj.  Make  up  your  mind  to  at  least  learn  the  facts  concerning  the 
SWOBODA  .Sy.STEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and  women. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  1242  Aeolian  Hail,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   or   FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


RELIEF    FOR   THE    RAILROADS 

TEXT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION'S    DECISION 
IN  THE   REOPENED   RATE  CASE 


IT  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  ex- 
teiuled    summary   of   the   conclusions 

contained  in  the  commission's  orig- 
inal report.  Among  other  things,  it 
r'ound  that — 

In  view  of  a  tendency  toward  a  di- 
minishing net  operating  income,  as 
shown  by  the  facts  described,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  net  operating  in- 
come of  the  railroads  in  official  classi- 
fication territory,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
smaller  than  is  demanded  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  general  public  and  the 
railroads,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
purpose  to  aid,  so  far  as  we  legally 
may,  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  as 
to  the  course  that  the  carriers  may  pur- 
sue to  meet  the  situation.  .  .  . 

The  carriers  offered  further  evidence 
of  their  financial  condition  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  includ- 
ing returns  for  that  year  completed  by 
addition  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture account  for  the  month  of  June 
and  the  capital  investment  account  for 
the  year.  .  .  . 

These  figures  serve  to  emphasize  our 
previous  finding  of  the  need  of  carriers 
in  official  classification  territory,  taken 
as  a  whole,  for  increased  net  revenue. 

For  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the 
net  operating  revenues  as  shown  by  the 
carriers  are  lower  than  was  estimated 
or  anticipated  when  the  original  report 
was  issued.  .  .  . 

From  whatever  comparative  stand- 
point viewed,  the  net  operating  reve- 
nues of  the  last  fiscal  year  must  be 
regarded  as  unduly  low.  Operating 
costs  and  operating  revenues  fail  to 
show  the  tendency  to  such  concomi- 
tant variation  as  should  prevail  in  the 
transportation  industry.  While  the 
gross  revenue  in  that  year  declined 
only  about  3.4  per  cent,  the  net  reve- 
nue shrank  approximately  17.7  per  cent 
as  against  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  indication  is  that  some  important 
items  of  cost  have  become  relatively  in- 
elastic, and  that  a  fall  in  gross  revenue 
leaves  an  increasingly  narrow  margin 
of  net  revenue.  .  .  . 

It  was  urged"  on  behalf  of  the  car- 
riers and  the  investment  bankers  who 
appeared  at  the  hearing  that  the  war 
in  Europe  has  created,  a  condition 
which  renders  the  diminution  of  the 
carriers'  net  income  a  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  that  the  war 
has  placed  an  added  strain  upon  the 
credit  of  carriers;  that  rates  of  inter- 
est will  rise;  that  a  large  volume  of 
railroad  securities  is  held  abroad ;  that 
the  denial  of  the  increase  in  freight 
rates  would,  in  view  of  the  diminished 
net  income,  be  followed  by  a  dumping 
of  foreign  securities  upon    the    Ameri- 
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can  markets;  that  our  markets  would 
not  be  able  to  ab.sorb  these  securities, 
at  least,  without  great  fall  in  prices; 
that  disaster  would  result  not  only  to 
our  railroads  but  to  insurance,  banking 
and  industrial  concerns,  and  that  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  extending  far 
beyond  the  direct  needs  of  the  carriers 
themselves,  we  should  now  allow  the 
proposed  increase  in  rates. 

With  some  of  these  considerations 
we  have,  as  a  commission,  nothing  to 
do.  Our  powers  and  functions  are 
those,  and  only  those,  conferred  by 
Congress,  as  was  said  in  Advances  in 
Rates,  Western  Case,  20  I.  C.  C,  307, 
at  page  317: 

We  mu.st  not  regard  too  seriously,  how- 
ever, the  effort  of  railroad  counsel  to  es- 
tablish this  commission  in  loco  parentis 
toward  the  railroads.  We  must  be  con- 
scious in  our  consideration  of  these  rate 
questions  of  their  effect  upon  the  policy  of 
the  railroads  and  ultimately  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  This  country  cannot 
atTord  to  have  poor  railroads,  insuflSciently 
equipped,  unsubstantially  built,  carelessly 
operated.  We  need  the  best  of  service. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  likewise  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Government  has  not 
undertaken  to  become  the  directing  mind 
in  railroad  management.  We  are  not  the 
managers  of  the  railroads,  and  no  matter 
what  the  revenue  they  may  receive  there 
can  be  no  control  placed  by  us  upon  its 
expenditure,  no  improvements  directed,  no 
economies  enforced. 

The  conflict  in  Europe  will  doubtless 
create  an  unusual  demand  upon  the 
world's  loan  fund  of  free  capital,  and 
may  be  expected  to  check  the  flow  of 
foreign  investment  funds  to  American 
railroads.  It  appears  that  our  railroads 
represent  the  bulk  of  European  invest- 
ment in  this  country.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est— the  hire  of  capital — has  risen  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  and  may  rise  still 
further.  It  is  computed  that  in  the 
years  1915,  1916  and  1917  the  carriers 
in  official  classification  territory  must 
arrange  for  the  payment  or  refunding 
of  securities  aggregating  more  than 
$500,000,000.  True,  the  representations 
of  the  carriers  in  the  1910  cases,  that 
without  the  increases  then  sought  their 
credit  must  totally  vanish,  proved 
strangely  at  variance  with  their  subse- 
quent experience  in  the  borrowing  of 
many  hundreds  of  millions.  But  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  financial  problems  of 
the  carriers  have  been  made  much  more 
acute  by  reason  of  the  war,  and  if  we 
are  to  set  rates  that  will  afford  reason- 
able remuneration  to  the  carriers  we 
must  give  consideration  to  the  increased 
hire  of  capital  as  well  as  to  other  in- 
creased costs. 

The  suggestions,  made  in  our  orig- 
inal report,  of  methods  whereby  to  in- 
crease net  revenue  were  not  susceptible 
of  being  put  into  immediate  operation 


or  calculated  to  produce  immediate 
financial  results.  This  was  recognized 
in  our  original  report.  The  period 
which  has  since  elapsed  has,  of  course, 
been  entirely  too  short  for  either  pur- 
pose. Some  testimony  was  offered  at 
the  further  hearing  bearing  on  what 
had  been  done  or  undertaken  in  line 
with  these  suggestions,  and  estimates 
were  made  by  the  traffic  officials  of  sev- 
eral carriers  as  to  the  annual  yield  to 
be  expected.  These  estimates  were  not 
based  on  any  accounting  computation 
and  can  afford  little  guide  as  to  what 
the  results  will  prove  to  be. 

While  we  differ  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  various 
considerations  presented,  we  agree  in 
the  conclusion  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  at  present,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  carriers*  revenue  be 
supplemented  by  increases  thruout  of- 
ficial classification  territory. 

Whatever  the  consequences  of  the 
war  may  prove  to  be,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  exists,  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  calamity  without  precedent 
and  the  fact  that  by  it  the  commerce 
of  the  world  has  been  disarranged  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  means  of 
transportation  are  fundamental  and  in- 
dispensable agencies  in  our  industrial 
life  and  for  the  common  weal  should 
be  kept  abreast  of  public  requirements. 


The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced: 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company, 
preferred,  quarterly,  2  per  cent.  ;  common,  quar- 
terly, 1%  per  cent,  both  payable  December  31. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  preferred,  semi 
annual,  3^4  per  cent :  common.  1  per  cent ;  both 
payable  January  1,  1915. 

Broadway  Savings  Institution,  semi-annual,  4 
per  cent  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 18,   1915. 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  on  and  after  January  20,  1915. 

German  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  after  January  20,   1915. 

Irving  Savings  Institution,  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  on  and  after  January  18,    1915. 

The  Manhattan  Savings  Institution,  semi-an- 
nual, 3^^  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  on  or 
after  January   18,    1915. 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  $2  per  share, 
payable  on  and  after  January   15,   1915. 

United  Fruit  Company,  quarterly,  2  per  cent, 
payable  January   15,   1915. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 
$2.00  per  share,  payable  January  15,  1915. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
coupons  from  Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  4  per  cent, 
payable  January  1,  1915. 

Bank  of  New  York,  semi-annual,  8  per  cent, 
payable  on  and  after  January  2,   1915. 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  3%  and  4  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  January  18. 
1915. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  preferred,  quarterly. 
1%  per  cent,  payable  January   1,   1915. 

Importers  &  Traders  National  Bank,  12  per 
cent,  payable  January  2,   1915. 

International  Silver  Company,  Coupons  No.  24. 
Debenture  Bonds,  payable  on  and  after  January 
1,   1915. 

Maiden  Lane  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  preferred,  quarterly. 
$1.50  per  share  :  common,  $1.25  per  share,  both 
payable  January  1."),   1915. 

South  Brooklyn  Savingrs  Institution,  4  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  January  16. 
1915. 

Utah  Copper  Company,  quarterly,  76  cents  per 
share   (7';^  per  cent),  payable  December  81.  1914. 

Westchostcr  &  Bronx  Title  &  Mortgago  l^uar- 
anty  Company,  semi-annual.  I  per  oei\t.  payable 
January    fi,    UM5. 
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CADILLAC 
ENCLOSED 
CARS 


The  eight- cylinder  motor  gives  to  the  Cadillac 
Enclosed  Cars  a  smoothness  of  motion  that  is 
entirely  new. 

It  accentuates  and  emphasizes  the  luxury  and 
ease  of  riding  which  is  so  desirable  in  cars  of  this 
type. 

Nor  is  this  mechanical  perfection  the  sole 
incentive  to  ownership. 

For  these  cars  are  matchless  specimens  of 
the  coach-builder's  art. 

Exteriorly  they  are  handsomely  proportioned 

and  flawlessly  finished. 

The  interiors  are  equally  faultless,  both  in 
depth  and  softness  of  upholstery,  and  in  the  quiet 
richness  of  trimmings  and  appointments. 


LIMOUSINE 

(Seven  PasseiiKer) 

$34.S()  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

SKDAN 

(Five   PasscnKer) 

$2800  K.  O.  B.  Detroit 

I.ANUAULET  COUPE 

(T)ireo  PnsBenifer) 
$2S00  K.  O.  B.   Detroit 


1 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.Detroit,  Mich. 
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ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson   Company 

2   We»l  47th  Street  New  York  City 


WILLIAM  JAMES' 

ESSAY 

The  Moral  Equivalent 
ot  War 

Is  included  in 

MEMORIES  AND  STUDIES 

A  Volume  of  Collected  ELssays 
Large  Crown  8vo.,      Price,  $1.75  net 

LONGMANS,  GREEN.  &  CO.,  Publishers 
NEW  YORK 


Sleep    Outdoors    Indoors 

Ton  can  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  your  sleep- 
ing room  while  br»>athins  the  pure,  fresh  air  of 
outdoors  through  the  aid  of  our  new  Saneqiio 
Window  Tent.  Fits  any  window.  Put  in  or 
taken  out  in  2  minutes.  No  fastenings.  Window 
sash  holds  It.  Price  ready  for  one  person  to  use 
$12.50 — ready  for  two  people  only  $15.00.  You 
take  no  risk  sending  money  because,  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  tent,  it  may  be 
returned  for  pmnint  refund.  Or — write  for  circu- 
lar   with    illustrated    description.      Address — 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

301     Washington    St.,     Battle    Creek,     Michigan. 


DARDS 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United  State^ 
and  transferred  by  Cable  Code  through  our 
own  correspondents  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Colonies. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


A  PRIMARY   SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION 

It  is  too  cu^stomary  to  think  that  the 
.\uilubon  Sofiety  is  chielly  iiitete.sted 
ill  a  i-ru.sacle  aKainut  wumen  wearint^ 
wild  birds'  feathers  un  their  hats.  It 
is  iiuteworlhy,  then,  to  learn  from  the 
secretary's  annual  report  that  not  one 
per  cent  of  the  $t)0,UOO  expended  last 
\ear  by  the  National  Association  of 
these  societies  was  spent  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  fact,  that  fiRht  has  been  won, 
with  no  real  casualties  except  to  a  lot 
of  nian-tnilliners,  who  now  have  more 
time  to  attend  to  the  remainder  of  their 
business.  The  Audubon  folks,  also,  have 
found  (juite  enoufch   else  to  do. 

The  Association  reports  that  it  is 
j^uardinK  by  means  of  paid  wardens 
scores  of  islands  and  shore-places  all 
alonp  the  coasts  of  both  oceans,  on  the 
(Ireat  Lakes,  and  about  the  Gulf  of 
.Mexico,  where  breeding  colonies  of 
birds  find  a  refupfe — hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  where  the 
plume-bearing  birds  would  by  this  time 
have  been  exterminated  had  it  not  been 
for  these  protective  measures,  seconded 
by  legislative  assistance. 

Of  the  many  fields  of  activity  in 
which  the  Association  is  exerting  its 
good  offices,  none  is  more  striking  or 
conducive  to  public  welfare  than  the 
Audubon  work  in  schools.  The  progress 
made  in  educating  children  all  over  the 
country  to  take  a  loving  interest  in 
birds,  and  to  understand  their  great 
value  as  aids  to  agriculture,  is  re- 
markable. It  was  announced  in  1913 
that  52,000  children  had  shared  the  joy 
and  benefits  of  membership  in  the 
Junior  Audubon  Classes.  During  the 
past  year  this  number  was  more  than 
doubled  (115,039),  and  the  10,000  or 
more  teachers  involved  were  unanimous 
in  extolling  the  good  influence  thus  ex- 
erted on  the  children  and  on  their 
school-work.  During  the  coming  season 
another  large  increase  is  anticipated; 
and  everyone  must  rejoice  that  this  is 
so,  because  the  sentiments  of  kindness 
and  the  lessons  in  national  economy 
placed  in  the  minds  of  the  children  will 
bear  good  fruit  when  they  become  men 
and  women. 

Progress  in  a  new  direction  is  an- 
nounced. A  demand  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  pressing  for  informa- 
tion as  to  methods  of  attracting  birds 
about  the  home  and  on  the  farm;  and 
incessant  calls  have  come  for  advice  as 
to  the  proper  way  to  rear  ducks,  geese, 
quails,  pheasants,  and  other  wild  game- 
birds,  by  artificial  means.  The  Associa- 
tion purposes  to  meet  the  needs  by  em- 
ploying an  expert,  Herbert  K.  Job,  who 
will  give  all  his  time  to  collecting  such 
information,  and  to  carrying  it  to  the 
public  by  means  of  lectures,  bulletins, 
and  practical  demonstrations.  This  new 
department  of  applied  ornithology  will 
be  especially  welcome  to  owners  of 
large  estates,  managers  of  pvjblic 
parks,  and  the  like,  who  are  already 
availing  them.selves  of  its  help,  and 
have  contributed  much  needed  help  to 
the  resources  of  the  Association. 


Education  for  Business 

hliijutd  iic  /ft  .n  in.it .  //j.'A.'  uiiil  itr.'iiii,  Willi  (lie  liuxllliuin  ur 
wufkliiti  ctlliilciuy  -4%  ll:»  chief  uini. 

The  iiiscrutlofit  bhuuld  be  na-it  ol  pracilcul  business  r\ 
peiieiur,  but  (he  policy  of  the  kL'hool,  liLc  thm  u(  uny  oi*  i 
proteatiiuniil  school,  tihuuld  be  governed  by  University  idt'.n). 
Such  \-a  the  chjiiiLirr  ol 

New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 

Day  and  Evening  Sexions 

Regular  course  leads  10  the  deurrc.  Special  courses  In 
Accourttaricy,  Kinance,  Ori^ani/jliuM  and  Manat^ement,  Intur 
ance,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  Law,  Adveilisliiii,  iournal 
Mm,  Commercial  Teachlni!,  Ciovernmeniai  Service,  etc. 

Atw  term  betiitu  1  cbruary  Ltuhth.  Send  lor  descriptire 
bulletin. 

New  York  Unlvertity  School  of   Commerce. 

Account*  and  Finance 

Univeriity  Place  New  York  City 

t^HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  ol  boys  and  girli  by  con- 
*  *  hnemcni    in  siully   and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  •evere  weather,  when  at 

ROLLIMS 

Florida'*  Oldeit  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  cat)  live  out  ot  doorii.  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  hotne?  Colleee,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  soil,  boaline,  Eymnasium. 
athletics.  Pres  W  .  F.  BLACKMAN,  I'll .  I). ,  I.I.  I)  (Ohct- 
I  in.  Vale.  Corfjcll.  Berlin).     Rclcr  tu  HaBlllon  Holt,  Truilee. 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,   aees  10  to 

IS.  Near  .Xslii'villc,  in  the  iM-atitlful  "Land  of 
tlic  Sky."  DillBhtfuL.  healthful  climate,  pcr- 
inlttliig  outdoor  athletics  all  seasons.  College 
|(ffi>aratory.  One  teacher  for  erery  five  boys. 
Home  life.  For  booklet  address  J.  R.  SANDIFER, 
Hcudmustcr,    IIciHlersoiivUle,    N.    C. 


'  The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     In- 
formation   nddress 


23r,l  Year         U.  of  C. 'Diy.  M  )Chicago,III. 


HOME 
STUDY 


IN  30  013^ 


Boyd  Syllabic  STStem— written  with  only  nine  charactera.  No 
"positions" — no  "raled  lines" —  no  "shading"  — no  "word 
signs' — no  "cold  note*."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can 
be° learned  in  30d»vs  of  home  study,  utiliiins  spare  time.  For 
fnlldescriptivem.'itter.  free.  addressCHH  AHO  «  OKKEM'OM). 
B.NLK  SCHOOLS,  931  Advertising  Building.  Chicago,  III. 


rr^iW 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ur.  Leeds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

teehnifpte  of  t'ns  p'tutopLay,   tiu^Qt  bj   Arthur   Le<sia,  &l]iijr, 
TnK  I'liyTOPLAT  AcTDoa.      'Ib^^ag9  Catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department  103,  Spi-ingfield,  Mass. 


WHAT  IS""  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
findertor  13weeksontriaL  The  PathUnderisanillustrated 
weekly,  pubhshed  atthe  Nation's  Cajiital.  lor  theNation;a  pa- 
per that  ffives  all  the  news  oj  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  22d  year.  This  paper  (ills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  )l  a  year.  H  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  sroing  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertainlne.  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  Ifyou  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at 
last.  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  miirhtlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathflnderon  prol.ition  13  werks.  The 

15c  does  not  rep.TV  us.  tmt  weare  j;l  i.l  to  invest  in  New  Kriem^s 

^Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box  M,  Washington,  O.  C.> 


19n  Arra  F-"^'^*^!  i"""  sale.  North  Stonington 
u\J  AClC  Conn.  ('Id  apple  orchard.  40 
.ncres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water.     1 J4  miles  from  trollev.     Address 

ALLY.N    L.    BROWN.    Admr. 

FINE  WISCONSIN  FARMS  for  sale  of  all  sizes 
ami  piices.  Ttiev  :iii'  :iiii(iii.i;  the  tlnest  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soil  is  very  piviluctlve, 
nnd  the  crops  are  always  sure,  as  the  rainfall  Is 
always  ample;  they  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  frnlt  and  vege- 
tables. They  are  located  near  churches,  schools 
and  jrood  markets:  prices  are  very  rt^asonable  and 
terms  are  part  cash  antl  balance  In  Ave  years  at 
6  per  cent,  interi.'t.  Coitie  at  once  ai\d  ntake  your 
si  lection.  Wi>  have  just  the  farm  yon  are  looking 
for.  Mat-  I  viuher  and  I'cdar  Company.  l>cot\ti\ 
Wis. 
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NEW   RED   CROSS   MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
.Membership  and  a  Red  Cross  Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $5,415.62. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

L.  S.  Ardzrooni,  1929  Fresno  street, 
Fresno.  Cal..  $4 ;  Avon  Arnslicrger.  County 
Treasurer.  Furnas  Countv.  Neb..  $2;  Geo. 
M.  Bristol.  1.37  S.  La  Salle  street,  Chicago, 
111.,  $2;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Burton,  Acad- 
emy, S.  Dak..  $2 ;  Congregational  Church 
of  Prospert.  Conn.,  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Strong, 
R.  F.  D.  2.  Waterbury,  Conn..  .$10 ;  W.  A. 
Chamberlin.  Department  of  Oerman,  Deni- 
son  Universitv,  Granville.  Ohio.  $2 :  Leo 
J.  Cook,  Monroeville.  Ohio,  $2;  W.  G. 
Cowden,  Caldwell.  Idaho.  $5 ;  Wm.  C.  Gra- 
ver, Box  182,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  $2;  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Cunningham,  Jamestown,  Pa..  $2 ;  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Davidson.  100-5  Nevada  street,  Ur- 
bana.  111.,  $4 ;  J.  J.  Eldred.  Carrollton.  111., 
$2 ;  Miss  Eva  Fogarty.  Treasurer  Bloom 
Township,  Jamestown.  N.  Dak.,  $16;  Wm. 
F.  Grimm.  Antigo  Publishing  Company, 
^or.  Seventh  avenue  and  Deleglise  street, 
Antigo.  Wis..  $2 ;  Ewart  Hobbs,  Box  196-B, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Washington.  D.  C,  $10; 
Miss  Marian  Holter,  .520  Monroe  avenue. 
Helena,  Mont.,  $2;  Richard  Holter,  .".20 
Monroe  avenue,  Helena,  Mont.,  $2;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hughes.  Java,  S.  Dak.,  $2;  Miss 
.Teanette  Joel,  597  MoDougall  avenue.  De- 
troit. Mich.,  $2 ;  J.  Johnson,  Springfield, 
111..  $2;  Ora  .lohnson.  Rovanna.  Mo..  $1 ; 
Mrs.  John  W.  Kerr.  Marks  Boro..  Wairen 
Co.,  N.  J.,  $2;  J.  K.  Lowry.  Rovanna,  Mo., 
$2;  Miss  E.  A.  Mabson,  1714  Avenue  M, 
Galveston,  Tex..  $2;  H.  B.  McMaster, 
Youngstown.  Ohio.  $5;  C.  J.  Ottolander, 
Springfield,  111..  $5;  Chas.  S.  Palmer,  The 
New  Cash  Store,  LeRoy.  Minn..  .$2 ;  Mi^^s 
Helen  L.  Rowly.  Rovanna.  Mo..  $1.25; 
Miss  Pauline  A.  Smith,  Worcester.  Mass., 
$2;  A.  M.  Snyder.  Alva,  Wyo..  .$5;  Miss 
Bertha  Spidle.  Rovanna.  Mo..  $1  ;  Vernon 
P.  Squires,  T'niversity  of  North  Dakota, 
University,  N.  Dak.,  $6:  State  Normal 
Hr-hf>f)\.  i>epartment  of  Ilonscliold  Arts, 
Carl)ondale,  111.,  $24  ;  State  Normal  Seliool, 
Primary  Department  Training  School,  f^ar- 
brmdale.  III..  $5;  Rev.  G.  D.  Strickland, 
Conjfregational  Denomination,  Drummond 
Ixl.'ind,  Mifh..  $2;  Geo.  A.  Strickland, 
Congregational  I>enomination.  r)rnn]rriond 
iHJand.  ,Mirh..  $2;  Students  of  ]l']<>  fJrande 
College.  Rio  Grande.  f)hio.  $25;  Mi^«  .Mary 
('.  Taggart.  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  $2;  .Mrs.  C. 
J.  Tliistlethwaite.  110  West  Church  street, 
F-nifport.  .\.  Y.,  $4;  Theo.  Troop,  care  of 
Kpisfopal  Sunday  school  class.  Enterf.rise, 
P'la..  $25;  flon^ord  and  Falrview  eongre- 
gatioHM.  "The  Manse,"  r)ld  Goneorrl.  Pa., 
$2^5;  .MiHs  J'-nnie  P..  Wallace,  .'549  Henry 
HTeiiue,  Sewifklcy,  Pa.,  $2;  .1.  ('.  Wiitson, 
F'nrma,  Idaho,  $.'{ ;  Miss  Agnes  R.  VVhip- 
ple,  Itennington,  V't.,  $'2;  Miss  Ida  E.  Wil- 
liamH.  Fre»-p<,rt,  <')hio.  $2;  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
Woo'lburv,  (Vt)  Howard  Place,  Wanhing- 
fori.   I>.  C.  $.".. 


"Harold,  will  yon  give  Auntie  a  bite  of 
your   apple?" 

■Y»-f./  if  y<iu'll  firomiw  to  take  the  bite 
ri^bt    where    the    worm-hole    in." — fAft;. 

I>river  fi'Vlaunsitcfin  (t'>  bin  horw.  which 
refijwM  to  get  up  after  fallings  Well,  of 
all  the  lazy  xpaifieenH.  (U-t.  up,  will  ycz,  or 
oi'll  drive  right  over  ytf//.-   Ijoniltni  (//linion. 

"Men  are  always  late.  I  have  waited 
h<T«'  xinee  wit  o'rlo/-k  for  rny  hu<<hand  to 
c'/me,   and    it   ix   now   neven-thirty." 

"At  what  h'lur  wer*-  yf(U  U>  meet  him?" 
aiked    th*-    womari    wh'»   had     oined    her, 

"AlKnit     fiv*'    o'eloek."      Hiiffolo     donrier. 


Keep  Young 
while  growing 
Old— 

AFTER  all  youth  is 
often  more  a  matter 
L.  of  nerves  than  of 
years.  You  see  that  proven 
almost  every  day — this  man 
of  thirty,  nerves  w^recked 
and  old  before  his  time — 
that  man,  sixty  but  bright- 
eyed,  sprightly  because  he 
kept  his  nerves  youthful. 

It  is  in  this  care  of  the  nerves 
that  Sanatogen  is  of  such  signal 
service.  For  to  the  hungry 
nerves,  impoverished  by  over- 
drafts, illness,  worries  and 
neglect,  Sanatogen  brings  just 
the  foods  they  must  have  for 
speedy  restoration  to  health — 
pure  albumen  and  organic  phos- 
phorous in  easily  taken-up  form. 

And  by  thus  nourishing  the 
weakened  nerve-cells  and  tissues, 
Sanatogen  helps  bring  back 
the  ease  of  digestion,  the  restful 
slumber  and  the  vigorous  health 
of  youth. 

And  you — if  the  enthusiastic 
letters  of  21,000  physicians  and 
the  grateful  praise  of  scores  of 
noted  people — if  that  testimony 
means  anything — you  will  not 
long  delay  giving  Sanatogen  its 
opportunity  to  help  you. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good 
druggists  everywhere,  in  three 
sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand    Pri^ie,   International   Congress   0/ 
Medicine.  London,  2923 
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Coi.    Henry    Watterson,    the  famous 

Editor  writes: 

"I  feel  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  state  that  I 
have  made  a  thorough  trial  of  Sanatogen 
and  tliat  I  have  found  it  most  efficacious 
and  beneficent.  1  do  not  diink  I  could 
have  recovered  my  vitality,  as  I  have 
done,  without  this  Sanatogen  operating 
equally  upon  the  digestive  organs  and 
nerve  centers." 

John     Burroughs,     the    distinguished 

naturalist  and  author,  writes  : 

"I  am  sure  I  have  been  greatly  benefited 
!»V  Sanatogen.  Myslcepis  fiftv  per  cent, 
better  than  it  was  one  year  ago,  and  my 
mind  and  strength  arc  much  improved.'* 


S  A  N  A  T  O  GEN 

ENDORSED     BY    OVER    21,000    PHYSICIANS 


for  F.lhgrt  Huhhard's  new  Aoo*— "Health  in  the  Making."  Written  in  his  attractive  manner 
an-J  fill'-d  with  his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health 
and  ronff-nfment.  It  is  FREE.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  THE  BAUER 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  26-R  Irving  Place,   New  York. 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 

WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL, 
^     ELECTRIC  LIGHT aPOWER^ 
MAKE  COUNTRY  LIVING 
EFFICIENT,  HEALTHFUL,COMFORTABLE 

GWe  service  equml  to  the  bent  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  PLANTS  in  cities.  Vacuum  Cleaning  Refrigerating, 
Wa*hin£  Machines,  Cream  Separators,  Churns,  etc.,  driven  frum  one  engine  or  motor.  SinrLr.,  Compact, 
KcftN'iHirjAi..     Last  a  llfe-timo.     Any  si/.e  from  a  cottage  to  a  palace.     Send  (or  bulletiaSO  on  any  subject. 

KEWANP:E  PRIVATP:  utilities  CO.,  Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III 
rutoriu   KKWANr.K.  ILL.  •od  I.ANCASIKR.  PA.       Brincli  OHictt:  NKW  YORK  tni  CHICAGO        DEALF.HS  EVERYWIIKRF 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

AtUaiic  ilMidiaa.  at  Waliat-  Niw  Vaik 

lai  1  '  i  TraotpurtatloD 

K  •  kiiii  Lu>>  V*f 

« 'J  1  e   LU  Cjl>Ji>e  tfuvi  uiicuiist  CuUOlritt 

■  ttHft-n-)   hy    Hie  Sfiil"  <if    N.-w    Y^.rk    In    IH-IL', 

:  I  r 
I 

>     aiiil 
icfdiJ  ad  juj    liiUical   at    llit;  cllilra- 

(lull    of  9. 

ity 

I  .  ..I27.310.&49.826.UO 

U  iia   ttiereuu  10 

I  283. 298, 429 >0 

I'.  ^    tliut  (wrlutl         Ul,5ti7,550.:iU 

I,-  i     ut     prudts 

1  ...      SO,  7 -JO. -too.  00 

or    >        ri  ibere  iiafa  been  re- 

1.     ,.,.J     83,407,310.00 

Lr' V     ^    uutataiidlug    at    pre»- 

,1     iiuii- 7,243.0«0.0O 

li.L     ii     i>util    ua    certlfleates 

.1..    ■uia    to 22,585.640.26 

ou   h.,  lutKT  31,  1013.  the  aa- 

91' la       of        the       compauy 

auiuuuted     to 13,250.024.  Iti 

■1  '•'■)    of    the  V     revert    to    the 

an-  ire  ili«l<l  ly    upon   tbe   pn- 

ui ,     ,    ...iiiiat.-d     <i -     ...f     year,     thereby 

reJucUie   the   euat   of   liiatiraiioe. 

For  aiieh  illTlilenda.  certlBcates  are  UsiiimI 
aul'Jei't  to  Uivldeiida  of  Interest  until  ordered 
to  he  redeemed,  lu  ucoordauoe  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN,   Pres. 

inUNEI.irs  EI.DERT.   VIce-Prea. 

\V.\l.ri;K   Woitl)  I'AKSO.N.S.  2d   Vlce-Pres. 

iii.\ui.i:.s   t;.    iwv.   :i.i   Vio.-Pres. 

li      .S  TA.Nl'O.V     ri.iivn   luNlu.S.     .SfO. 


North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
fluctualion  of  general  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

My  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  ^Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

USBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


'\^  Invest  January 

Funds  in  safe,  con- 
venient easily  convertible 
CALVERT  MORTGAGE 
6  PERCENT  CERTIFICATES 
Abundantly  safeguarded  by  First 
Mortgages  on  Improved  Real  Estate. 
Issued  in  denominations  of  $100.00. 
Due  two  years  from  date  and  payable 
on  demand  at  any  time  thereafter.  In- 
terest checks  mailed  without  fail  Janu- 
ary l,and  July  1. 

Write  for  the  book. 

THE  CALVERT   MORTGAGE  CO. 
1048CeJTertBldg.        Baltimore,  Md. 


M 

INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

M 

THE      METROPOLITAN 
PROPOSITION 

On  November  30,  last,  I  briefly  out- 
lined in  thi.s  place,  and  favorably  com- 
nteiited  on  the  proposal  made  by  the 
management  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  transform  that 
company  from  a  joint-stock  corporation, 
owned  and  controlled  by  its  sharehold- 
ers, into  a  mutual  company  to  be  owned 
and  directed  by  its  policyholders.  As  it 
stands,  the  proposition  provides  for  the 
retirement  of  the  80,000  shares  of  stock 
of  a  par  value  of  $25  a  share,  a  total  of 
$2,000,000,  at  a  premium  of  $50  a 
share,  thus  involvinji:  the  expenditure 
of  $4,000,000  of  the  surplus.  This  means 
that  the  stockholders  would  receive 
$t;,000,000— the  $2,000,000  of  capital, 
already  their  property,  and  $4,000,000 
in  addition.  Under  the  charter  of  the 
company  and  in  conformity  with  the 
law,  this  stock  is  entitled  to  receive, 
and  for  many  years  years  has  borne, 
dividends  of  seven  per  cent  a  year. 

A  reader  of  The  Independent,  resi- 
dent at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the 
holder  of  a  $5000  policy  in  the  Metro- 
politan, writes  disagreeing  with  the 
conclusions  I  exprest  and  states  that 
on  the  28th  instant,  the  date  appointed 
for  taking  a  vote  of  the  policyholders 
on  the  question,  he  will  cast  his  ballot 
against  the  plan.  I  will  endeavor  in  our 
limited  space  to  summarize  our  corre- 
spondent's objections. 

Erroneously  asserting  that  the  pro- 
posed price  for  the  stock  is  300  per 
cent  greater  than  par,  he  asks: 

"Is  the  market  price  of  a  safe  seven 
per  cent  stock  worth  three  times  its 
par  value? 

"Are  the  directors  working  for  the 
real  interests  of  the  company  in  trying 
to  put  over  a  transaction  of  this  na- 
ture at  the  price  quoted? 

"Will  any  similar  or  near  similar 
stock  earning  seven  per  cent  sell  at  a 
premium  above  par  to  the  extent  of 
three  times  its  interest-bearing  value?" 

Our  correspondent  then  asks  if  I 
would  buy  from  him  at  three  times  its 
face  value  a  seven  per  cent  mortgage, 
and  that  if  I  would,  what  rate  would  I 
be  realizing  on  the  investment? 

Continuing,  he  intimates  that  the 
law  is  lax,  in  that  it  permits  a  transac- 
tion of  this  kind;  and  that  provision 
should  have  been  made  limiting  the 
price  of  the  stock  to  "equivalent  market 
rates  on  similar  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties." "Should  the  directors  as  majority 
stock  owners,"  he  inquires,  "cut  a  melon 
of  approximately  two  million  dollars 
clear  profit  above  the  money  they  actu- 
ally invested  after  holding  well  paid 
positions  under  a  liberally  governed 
company  for  many  years?" 

Perhaps  the  market  price  of  an  or- 
dinary industrial  or  commercial  seven 
per  cent  stock  is  not  worth  three  times 


its  face  value.  If  its  value  were  as  im- 
mutable as  is  the  stock  of  a  large  suc- 
cessful life  insurance  company,  and  if 
it  had  behind  it  a  surplus  equaling 
some  twenty  times  its  par  value,  we 
should  admit  that  as  an  article  of  sale 
it  was  worth  at  least  three  times  its 
face.  Again  there  are  no  "similar  or 
near  similar  stocks  earning  seven  per 
cent,"  except  those  of  a  few  other  large 
life  companies.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion about  the  seven  per  cent  mortgage, 
I  answer  that  if  it  were  a  perpetual 
mortgage,  and  if  it  carried  claims 
against  a  large  existing  surplus,  I 
would  willingly  give  three  times  its 
face  value  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  if  I  held  any  considerable  amount 
of  seven  per  cent  stock  as  well  settled 
as  to  value  and  permanency  as  is  the 
stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  my  circumstances 
were  such  that  I  could  keep  it,  I  would 
not  willingly  part  with  it  for  three 
times  its  face  value.  There  is  no  good 
reason — that  is  to  say,  selfish  reason — 
that  should  induce  a  stockholder  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  to  part  with  his  in- 
terest in  it  at  any  price  if  he  can  af 
ford  to  keep  it.  It  would  be  valuable  for 
transmission  to  heirs  during  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  men 
who  own  and  manage  the  Metropolitan 
Life.  I  have,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, witnessed  the  work  they  have  done 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  policy- 
holder's interests.  I  know,  for  example, 
that  it  is  thru  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  managers  of  this  proprietary  com- 
pany that  my  correspondent  will  have 
the  privilege  of  casting  a  vote  for  or 
against  mutualization  on  December  28. 
And  I  also  know  that  when  he  does  vote 
that  way,  he  will,  to  that  extent,  hurt 
himself.  Why? 

Because  the  policyholders  in  a  mu- 
tual company  are  immeasurably  more 
secure  than  those  in  a  stock  company. 
Again,  why?  Because  speculators  stand 
ready  to  pay  fabulous  prices  for  the 
controlling  stock  interest  in  any  big 
life  company.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  would  have  no  trouble  in 
selling  out  at  three  for  one  in  fifteen 
minutes.  How  much  was  paid  for 
$50,200  par  value  of  Equitable  stock? 
Just  $2,500,000.  That  is  about  fifty  for 
one.  And,  too  briefly,  these  are  my  rea- 
sons for  approving  the  proposition  to 
buy  out  the  stock  interests  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan. 


V.  H.  L..  50n  Woodland  Terrace.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. — A  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer, lusurauce  statistics  show  losses  of 
insured  property  oulv.  Companies  report- 
ins  to  New  York.  1!>1.'?.  received  $;>,8T4.075 
premiums  and  paid  $l,l!S4.!>15  losses. 
Know  of  uo  compilation  slunvin^;  losses  in- 
curred ou  \niinsured   i)ropert.v. 

Internal  revenue  stamps  are  not  re- 
quired ou  proofs  of  loss. 
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DIVIDENDS 


262d  Consecutive  Semi-Annual  Dividend 

ESTABLISHED   1784. 

The  Bank  of  New  York 

National  Banking  Association 

New   York,    December  15,    1914. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a.  semi-annual  dividend  of  Eijiht  (8%)  per  cent., 
payable  on  and  after  Jan.   2.    1915. 

The  transfer  books  will  remain  closed  from 
Dec.   23,   1914,   to  Jan.    4,    1915. 

JOSEPH   ANDREWS.    Cashier 

GREENWICH  SAVINGS  BANK 

(Incorporated  1833.) 

S.  E.   Cor.  6th  Ave.   and  16th  St.,  New  York. 

TWO-RATE   INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1914 

On  all  sums  from  So  to  $3,000  to  depositors  en- 
titled to  interest  under  the  by-laws  at  the  rate 
of  FOtTR  PER  CENT,  per  annum,  on  so  much  of 
every  account  as  shall  not  exceed  $1,000:  and  at 
the  rate  of  THREE  and  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT, 
per  annum  on  so  much  of  every  accnniit  as  shall 
exceed  $1,000  payable  on  and  after  JAN.   IS,  1915. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  JAN.  9  will  draw 
interest  from  JAN.    1,    1915. 

JAMES   QCINbAN.    President 
CHARLES  M.    DDTCHER,   Treasurer 
FRANCIS   M.    BACON,    JR.,  '  c.„„no».„o= 
B.   OGDEN   CHISOLM,  {  Secretaries 

MAIDEN   LANE   SAVINGS    BANK 
170  Broadway,   Cor.   Maiden  Lane. 
4%    PER    ANNUM. 
Deposits    made    before    Jan.    11th    draw   Interest 
from  Jan.   1st. 

Deposits  r<-cpived  from  9  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m., 
including  Saturdays. 

One   Dollar  Opens   an   Account, 
J.   HEYNEN,    Sec.  F.    A.    RINGLER,    Pres. 


The  Manhattan 
Savings  Institution 

644-646  Broadway,      Cor.  Bleecker  SL,  N.  Y 

127th   SEMI-ANNUAL    DIVIDEND 

December  8,  1914. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  de- 
clared interest  (by  the  rules  entitled  thereto; 
at  the  rate  of  THKEE  AND  ONE-IIALI 
PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  all  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,000  remaining  on  deposit  during 
the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the  31st 
inst.,  payable  on  or  after  January  18,  1915. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10, 
1915,  draw  interest  fro'n  January   i,   1915. 

JO.SEPH   BIRD,  President 

FRANK  G.   STILE.S,  Vice-President 
CONSTANT    M.    P,TRD,   Ass't    Srcrctary 


IHI   BOtlTH    BROOKLYN    SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 

1«>  and  162  Atlantic  Ave,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4% 
tntfrfnt.  at  fh"  rate  of  FOim  PBR  CKNT,  ri<r 
annitni  will  be  credited  to  deponlt'irn  for  the  hIx 
tnonthii  fTi(\tnK  l>eecrritKT  .'fl,  1!)H.  >iii  !|||  niiiniulH 
♦nfl»l«-d  fht-ri'tr,  from  ♦ri.W)  to  %:i,(K)<>,  paynbli'  on 
and  I.',.    i:»l.', 

h  '.    "r    b<-fore    Jnniiarr    10,     1015, 

•win  :    from   Jafiunry    I,    H*)."). 

Wfl.r.fAVl   J.    COOMH.S.    I'r<»ldent 
f*T,Art;;Vrr;    H      I»rNN-rNV;,     '(r.Mmnr.r 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  Dividcnf]  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 

will  he  ptid  on  Friflay,  January  15,  191.";, 

to  »ff>rkhoWrrs  of  rccorrl  at  the  clo.sc  of 

Iwsiness  on  Thiiriflny,  \)rrrm})cr  ,31,  1914. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 


BAYONETS 

How  does  it  feel  to  watch  the  enemy 
char|?in{^  your  trenches — and  to  hurl 
yourself  on  them,  bayonet  ready?  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
tells  with  absorbing  vividness.  The 
scene  is  the  first  line  of  French 
trenches. 

"There  they  come !  Every  one  down !" 

Thru  my  own  glasses  I  see  for  an  in- 
stant a  broken  gray  line,  absolutely  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  making  slow 
progress,  it  seems,  disappearing  for  a  time, 
then  crawling  forward  for  a  few  minutes. 
All  iilong  our  trench  and  in  the  one  twen- 
ty-five yards  behind  the  "click"  of  the 
magazines  is  heard. 

A  long  silence,  broken  from  time  to  time 
by  the  jokes  or  curses  of  the  men.  .  .  .  One 
nian  shouts,  imitating  the  Parisian  street 
pedlers : 

"Sauerkraut!  Sauerkraut!  Who  wants 
nice,  fresh  sauerkraut?"  And  the  whole 
trench  roars :  "I  do  !" 

"Watch  yourselves !"  cries  the  lieuten- 
ant, "they're  only  1500  meters  off  now," 
and,  turning  to  me : 

"For  heaven's  sake  don't  even  put  your 
hand  out  over  the  breastworks.  In  a  min- 
ute it's  going  to  hail  cobblestones." 

I  assure  him  I  have  no  such  intention ; 
in  fact.  I  am  stuck  to  my  muddy  seat, 
busily  engaged  in  watching  my  fingers, 
which  seem  to  have  a  funny  jerking  and 
trembling  motion.  I  am  trying  to  persuade 
myself    the    fault    lies    in    too    many    ciga- 

iTCIS*      •      •      • 

The  lieutenant  passes  me  his  revolver, 
saying : 

"You  won't  have  to  use  it.  They  won  t 
come  within  revolver  shot.  This  is  the  fifth 
time  in  three  days,  and  we're  still  here. 
Try  a  shot  anyway  when  they  get  closer." 

Risking  a  glance  over  the  earthworks, 
he  calls  out : 

"Five  hundred  meters !  Get  ready  and 
aim  low." 

.Tust  then  I  hear  a  rattle  like  that  of 
hail  on  a  zinc  roof,  and  splashes  of  wet 
clay  fall  around  us. 

"Count  twenty,  aim,  then  fire !"  calls 
the  lieutenant,  and  all  down  the  line  the 
men  start : 

"One,  two,  three" — 

Decidedly  I  must  stop  this  cigaret 
smoking. 

"Sixteen,  .seventeen,  eighteen,  nine- 
teen"— 

A  volley,  then  another ;  a  third — 

"Keep  it  up,  boys."  shouts  the  officer, 
"they're  still   coming.'' 

Over  our  heads,  the  trenches  behind  are 
firing  at  will.  Now  the  oncoming  (Jermans 
are  singing.  1'lie  soiind  is  wafted  back  to- 
ward us  with  the  smoke  r)f  their  volleys. 
To  me  it  seems  tliey  ai'c  right  on  top  of  us, 
and  that  each  minute  will  bring  a  bayonet 
flashing  on   the  breastworks. 

I'ehind  us,  midway  between  the  two 
trenches,  a  man  rises  from  the  ground 
where  he  has  been  crouching.  It  is  the 
r-ajitain. 

Two  Hhrill  whistles  at  thirty  seconds' 
iritr-rval,  and  the  mr-n  sliont,  arising  from 
the  trenches,   for   the  whistles  mean  : 

"l-'ix   bayonets!  f!liargel"   .   .   . 

I'eliiri'l    us   the   shouts  of  the   others   are 
deafening.    Hell    is   Ir-t   btose.    I    ber'oine   uii- 
coriHcioijH  of  the  (Jermans  in  front,  draggi'd 
ill   a   tr)rnado  from   wliicli  escape  seems   irii 
poss(il»b'. 

I'.iizz  .  .  .  I'lizz  ...  A  thousand  hum- 
ming birds  seem  to  fill  the  air  and  rush  by 
my  ''ars. 

,\o  one  is  hit,  but  flic  rush  forward  is 
started. 

.N'ow  T  see  greenish  uniforms,  so  close 
that  I  note  some  'if  the  facfs  are  bearded. 
A  fliunder  of  Mtioiits  Ix-hitid  and  beside  me, 
!i  ti'ample  of  ruiiiiiiig  fee),  mid  I  am  eaiiglil 
in   the  rush. 

I'.ayonets  down,  mouths  wide  open,  faees 
inhuman,    eyes    staring,    yelling    like    mud 
men,   ii    tliousand   devils  singing   from   some 
inferno,    fall    upon    (lie    German    lines.    Men 
himlile,  crieM  of  pain   rise  shrill    ahove   the 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.   Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  pay.-ible  by  their 
terras  on  January  i,  191 5,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  Ijy  the 
Hankers'  Trust  C"ompany,  16  Wall  .Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Trezisurer 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON. 
Prefcrrtd  .Stock. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  has  boon  declared  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  Corporation,  payable  January  1, 
1915,  to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  Decem- 
ber 24,  1914.  rh,.cl<s  will  be  mailed.  WIN- 
FIELU     S.     .SMYTH,     Treasurer. 

OFFICE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY. 

M'eriden,  Conn.,  I)eceml)er  15,  1914. 
Coupons  No.  24  of  the  Debenture  Bonds  of  this 
Company,  duo  January  1,  1915,  will  be  paid  on 
and  after  that  date  on  presentation  at  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  'Bank,  128  Broadway,  New 
York   City. 

GEORGE    M.    CUBTIS.    Treasurer 

OTIS    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 

26th  St.  &  nth  Ave.,  N..Y.  C,  Dec.  16,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany has  this  day  decla.ed  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.50  per  share  upon  the  Preferred  Stock, 
and  also  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per  share 
upon  the  Common  Stock  of  the  Company,  both 
payable  at  this  office  on  Jan.  15th,  1915,  to  the 
Preferred  and  Common  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Dec.  31st,  1914. 

W.  G.  McCUNE,  Treasurer. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 
Dividend  No.  62. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  January  15,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer,  Vi\  State  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busines* 
December  24,    1914. 

CHARLES  A.   HUBBARD,  Treasurer. 

UTAH   COPPER   COMPANY. 
165  Broadway,   Now  Y'ork,  December  11,  1914. 
DIVIDEND    NO.    26. 
The    Board    of    Directors    of    the    Utah    Copper 
Company    has    this   day    declared    the    twenty-sixth 
quarterly  dividend  of  seventy-five  cents   (75c.)    per 
sliiu'o,    boiiis    at    the    rate    of    seven    and    one-halt 
per   cent.    (7%%)    poi-   quarter   on    par    value,    pay- 
able  December  31.    1914,   to  stockholders  of   record 
at    the    close   of    business    on    December    16,    1914. 
'I'lie    books    for    the    transfer   of    the   stock    of    the 
Company   will   close  at   3  o'clock   p.    m.,    December 
16,   and   reopen   at   10  o'clock  a.    m.,    December  21, 
1914. 

C.    K.   LIPMAN,   Asst.   Secretary 

WESTCHESTER  &  BRONX  TITLE  &  MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY    CO. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  December  18,  1914. 
The  'Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
n  Homl-annu.il  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  cap- 
ital stock  ipf  lliis  ('()iru)any,  payable  on  January  6, 
1915,  to  sloclitioldors  of  record  at  the  close  of 
busluess    December   31,    1914. 

FRANCI.S   M.   CARPENTER,  Treasurer. 

MEETING 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

December  7,  1914. 
Tlio  aiiTHial  meellng  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
bank  fur  llic  oIocIIdii  of  Dln'clors  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  hold  at  tlio  baiil<lMg  house.  No.  257 
Bi-oadway,  on  Tuesday,  the  12tli  day  of  January, 
1915,   betwooii   till'   hours  of   12   Ml.    and   1    p.    111. 

E.    V.    (iAMBIEIt.    Cashier. 


For  SSycirswc  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
ers tJK*  tiiiflu'st  returns  consisiriit  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  inortiiaKe  loans  oi 
J/(lO  aiH I  lip  which  we  can  rectmimenti  alter  the 
MjMSt  lIiorciiiKh  personal  nivesliifation.  Please 
^.■Ic  lor  Loan  I  ,ist  No.  710.  j-iS  Certificates 
<>1    M'  i>'.',it  .ilso  Itir  savinif  Investors. 


dp 


PERKINS  X-   CP.Ln*»r'ehce.K^n', 


THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

New    York,   Dcccmlicr    i8tli,   1914. 

A  (liviilcnd  qf  twelve  per  cent.,  free  of  tax, 
lias  today  been  declared  by  this  l)ank,  payable 
on  tlie  second  day  of  January  next.  The  trans- 
fer  books   will    rcni.iiii   closed    till    tliat   d.itc. 

II.    II.    I'OWKl.L,  Cashier. 

THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York,  December  i8lh,  1914. 
The:  aiiMii.il  clecti  III  for  Directors  of  this  bank 
will  be  held  .it  its  b.iiikiiiK  rooms,  C(M  hit  of 
llifiailw.iv  and  Murray  .Street,  Tuesday,  January 
I /III,  I')  15.  The  pnll  will  be  open  from  12  M. 
to    I    I*.    IVT. 

II.    II.    I'OWEf.r.,  Cashier. 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaniing  to  Travel  t'ur  pleasure,  healtli  or  business;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  iliein,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Dei)artinent 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BKRTH.X  UUFFNI'.R  HOlhT. 
KLUvl^AU,  wiilely  and  favorably  known  because  <jI  llie  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Ofhces  at 
Hotel  McAlpin.  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  I'rancisco,  Lai.,  svliere  personal  inquiry  may  he  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New    York. 


••FLORIDA.  BY  SEA" 

DIrrcl  Service  lo 

JACKSONVILLE 

UOSION        .  .         Sn.JU  Hoillltl  trip 

PHII  AUhl  PHIA      .        S37  SU  Hound  lrl|t 
BALllIVlUKt      .        .        !»33.80  Uuutid  trip 

inclutlmg  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

Tine   steiiiiitfrs.  Best   service 

Aiitoiiiobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send  for  pji ticitlars. 

Merchants  anil  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.   PTuii.ei.  O.  I'    A.  Baiimure,  Mil. 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Qolf,  TeuQid,  Boutins,  Buthiu^  and  Cycliue 

Tours  Include  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions 
liOwest  Ralaa 

Twin  Screw  8.  8.    "BERMUDIAN. "    10,518  tons 

displacement.  t.-ctnc     uns.     wireless    telitr;ii>liy. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  inforniatioa  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  *  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 

Ticket  A^ent. 


SPA    SANATORIUM.     A.     T.    THAYER.    M.D. 
BALLSTON    SPA.    N.    Y. 

Refined,  homelike,  well  ciiiiippcd.  .Six  miles 
from  New  York  State  Mineral  Springs  Reserva- 
tion.     Larce   addition   .nnd    frnrnre.      R.iolclets. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take   Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  SI. 50  Single.  $2.50  Up  DouHle 

200      2.00       •■       3.00  "      •• 

100       2.50       •■        4.00  "      " 

100       3.00  to  5.00  ••        4.50  "      "■ 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Samp!*  Rooms 


New  Uaiqne  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Fxcellente 


The  Best  Rcf^alar  Services 

to  KGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN. 
AUSTHALIA.  NtW  ZEA- 
LAND. Hound  World 
Tripe  und  Winter  Tour* 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
a  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full     information     from 


CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET         -         BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  sliort  walk  from  N.  Y.,  X.  II.  .V  11.  and 
H.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  lo  all  part.s  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.       Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .        .        -        -         Proprietor 

THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

IS  THE  PLACE  FOR  HEALTH 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 


EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  treatment  of  Elderl.v  People  needing  sl;llled 
-ire  and  attentimi:  iilso  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Siinerior  Inc.itlnn.  Visit  liere  before  seli'Ct- 
ing  a  place  el.sewlien-.  or  oall  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       I'lioue    1G6,    Easton,    Pa. 


SHORT  -  STORY  ^yRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  iorm  stnjc- 

ture.  and  writmg  of  the  Sh.irt  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 

liirg  EM-nwi-in,   (■  i  vears  Editor  Lip|)iiicoll'«  .Ma'.-aziae. 

'25<f'page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

Tilt;  ilOMK  lOKRF.M'ONnKMK.    St  IIOOL 

I>i.  £3«oiieiii  Kept.  SOj,  S:  rlni:ru'ld.  ^ass. 

Few  "little"  things  in  life  affT^  vnnr  comfort  more  than 


^Qtiditionf^ourfiazor 


An'i  Xhf  Keil^e  l*ro<  e^^— I-aboratory  work  under  a  Crafluate 
Engineer  is  a  hlevsin^  offered  hv  sciente  to  the  m.in  u  ho 
shaves  Tliaf  sih-wav  we  re-ed?e  blades  and  razors.  Justsend 
your  address — we'll  send  vou  interesting  intonnation,  prices, 
and  athinjithat  makes  us  hrimlv  as  next  door — <njr  l-ree  Handy 
Ma  linfc.  Case  (for  bUdes  or  razors:  state  which). 
Parker- Wa-Tci  E-gineering  La»ioralory.  107-1  W.  42H  St..  New  York 

P.S  —  If  \  oil  want  \  our  work  rt..ne  ri>fltt  away,  •^cnd  at  once,  at 
our  risk,  and  pay  only  if  pleased,  after  trying.    Prices  are  right.  I 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suit.ible  for  CLOTH   BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 

field,  23,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  cliarge.  Pubiisiied 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  .A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  t  opy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Rox.  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


tiboutH,  ui-iiis  like  piston  rod«  rum  havonets 
into   yii'liliiig   tlcsli. 

I'V»r  livi'  lliililites  it  ct'litlliy  it  ^s^'^'IlH'(l 
-  not  a  shot  is  lircd.  Tht-ii  lioiii  tin- 
taiitiU'd  inu«8  of  nn'U  a  few  giayiiig  forms 
spiitiK  out  anil  run  fi-oin  lis.  .Mmi'  follow  ; 
then  tin-  wliDJi'  vviivi'  Ini'aks  stiddt'iily,  anil 
tin-  baikwaid  lusU  of  the  Uermans  begins 
in  carni'st. 

Tlifii-  <  lies  of  fear  and  [lain  miiiKh!  with 
the  isliDUts  of  tlii!  zouavt'M,  and  tiic  guns 
crack  once  niorc.  A  liuiidit'd  yaid.s  from 
me  men  are  running,  falling,  bscrumhling 
away   from   the   pursuing   Frencli.   .   .   . 

A  long-drawn  whistle  and  the  hist  shots 
arc  lii'ed.  'i'hc  /oiiavcs,  panting.  laughing, 
shouting  uninti'lligibly,  one  crying  hyster- 
ically, assemble  around  their  ollicers,  each 
ciiiiipany  by  itself.  A  few  linger  to  (ire  a 
faii'well  shot  at  the  retreating  enemy.  The 
corjtorals  count  their  stiuads,  crying  out 
their  numbers,  while  over  the  iieltl  the 
company's  doctors  bend  from  time  to  time 
ovei-  a  wounded  fighter,  friend  or  enemy. 

Hack  in  the  trench,  the  lieutenant  calls 
out : 

"Soup !"  iind  the  men  cheer,  for  to  them 
soup — iind  it  is  hot  souji  today — is  more 
important   than   Bavarians. 

"That  was  easy,"  says  the  officer,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

"Two  dead  and  only  eight  wounded  in 
my  company.  After  eating  we'll  go  out  and 
count   William's  men." 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INDIVID- 
rVL  COMMCMON  SEKV- 
ICE  has  Increased  the 
attendance    at    the    Lord's^ 

__  Snpper  In  thousands  of 
churches.     It    wllldo    so  foi 

your  church.      Send  for  Ulustrated 

price  Ust. 


r:3     INDITIDIAL  tOMJICKION  SERVICE  CO. 


1701-1708  Cheitnut  Street 


fhlladelphlx 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.TNO.    Wir.LI.\M.S.    Inc.,  Tironze   Foniidry.   550  W. 
•JTtli  .*^t.,   N.   V.   Write  for  Illustrated  l)ool;let.   Free. 


HOW  JEWISH    FARMERS   CO- 
OPERATE IN   AMERICA 

There  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion 
both  among  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Jewish  race  that  the  Jew  has  a  deep- 
seated  dislike  for  agriculture,  prefer- 
ring the  city's  easier  roads  to  wealth. 
The  fact  that  in  Western  Europe  all 
agricultural  land  worth  tilling  is  pre- 
empted by  the  large  estates  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  small  holdings  of  the 
peasantry  is  generally  lost  sight  of; 
while  in  Russia,  the  only  country 
which  has  large  stretches  of  vacant 
tillable  land,  the  Jew  is  prevented  by 
law  from  engaging  in  agriculture  as 
part  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  cruel  per- 
secution. 

Outside  of  Palestine,  the  United 
States  furnished  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  Jew  to  prove  that  he  was  both 
willing  and  able  to  return  to  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  his  forefathers, 
which  made  ancient  Palestine  the  Gar- 
I  den  of  the  East.  The  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica which  met  in  New  York  City  from 
November  29  to  December  2  has  fur- 
nished tangible  proof  that  the  Jew 
hailing  from  Russia  has  risen  to  the 
opportunity  offered  him  by  his  adopted 
country. 

The  settlement  of  Jews  on  farms 
commenced  in  1881,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  arrive  from  Russia.  In 
j  1908  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  or- 
I  ganize  them  with  local  associations  for 
mutual  help.  In  1909  thirteen  such  as- 
sociations formed  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Farmers  of  America,  which  at 
present  comprizes  sixty-three  associa- 
tions located  in  as  many  rural  districts 
in  eleven  states,  in  addition  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Quebec  and  Saskatchewan  in 
Canada.  While  most  of  the  settlements 
are  in  the  nearby  states  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania,  there  are  enough 
Jewish  farmers  to  form  associations  in 
such  remote  states  as  Nebraska,  North 
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UTOPIA  OR  HELL 

By 

Theodore   Roosevelt 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  scathing  critic  of  "peace 
at  any  price."  He  is  a  stalwart  advocate 
of  the  "peace  of  righteousness."  In  the 
article  which  he  has  written  for  The  In- 
dependent he  sets  forth  vigorously  and 
clearly  the  alternatives  which  the  world  is 
facing — the  hell  of  war  or  the  utopia  of  a 
world  league  for  enforcing  the  peace  of 
righteousness. 

This  article,  which  will  appear  in  The  Independ- 
ent of  January  4,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  that  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
discussion  of  world  peace.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
a  pacificist ;  but  he  was  the  first  American  to  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  peace.  He  is  a 
soldier;  but  it  was  on  his  initiative  that  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  was  brought  to  an 
end.  He  is  at  odds  with  many  peace  advocates; 
but  he  is  a  practical  peace  advocate  himself. 
He  believes  that  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  for  war;  but  as  President  he  negotiated 
arbitration  treaties  with  many  nations  and  caused 
the  United  States  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
first  case  to  come   before    The   Hague    Court 
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U.  S.  Steel 

Furniture 

Company 

Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

New  Yorl^ 
ShuW  Rooms, 
346  Broadway 


Judge  them  by  the  company  they  keep 

V .  S.  STtJh'L  Dh'SKS  have  been  adopted  by: — 

U.  S.  Government;  Lord  St  Taylor;  Irving 
National  Bank;  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.;  Broad- 
way 1  ru*t  Co.;  Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  Edison 
Illuminating  Co.;  Connecticut  Insurance  Co.; 
Emerson -Brantingham  Co.;  John  Hancock  In- 
surance Co.;  American  Insurance  Co.;  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.;  and  many  equally  well 
known. 

Steel  is  the  logical,  mod- 
ern material  for  desks — 
enduring  —  protecting — no 
depreciation — will  not  burn. 

U.  S.  Steel  Desks  in  your 
offices  proclaim  efficiency 
and  prosperity.  Their  ster- 
ling worth  reflects  your 
own  substantial  character 
and  dependability.  Send 
fur  a  cataluy. 


If 
]  1865    ^^^'i     '9'*t 

TRADE  MARK^S^BEG  U.S.PAT  OFF 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERSIIANDIMANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Exclusive    Designs   in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126   West   42d   Street 
New  York  City    1        ' 


Rooms  Breathe 


V^  hen  equipped  with  \  an  Zile  Air  Deflectors.  The  soundness  of  this  principle  has  been  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  received  45'>c  repeat  orders  from  600  installations  since  February.  Many  of 
these  installations  were  complete,  leaving  no  room  for  repeat  orders.     The  simple  and  inexpensive 


Van  Zile  Ventilating  Method 


distributes  the  necessary  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  per  person  without  causine  drafts  or 
cold  zones.     \X'e  positively  guarantee  results.     Survey  and  analysis  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Write — further  informatioD  will  interest  you. 

Van  Zile  Ventilating  Corporation 

41    Cortiandt   Strt-tt.  New   ^  ork   City 


YOU    KNOW   TEN    PEOPLE 

Who  ■would  be  very  glad  to  share  in  the  privileges  provided  by  the  Sixty-Sixth  Birthday 
Campaign  of  The  Independent.     If  you  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  by  an  early 
mail,  we  will  at  your  request  afford  them  this  very  unusual  opportunity. 
THE   IIMDEF»E1VDE1MT,  119  W.  40tti  Street.  New  YopK 


Dakota,  Texas  and  Wa.shitij^ton.  The 
land  owned  by  the  Jewish  farmers  from 
Itussia  is  valued  at  many  millions  of 
(lullai's. 

The  aim  of  the  Federation  is  to  fur- 
ther the  improvement  in  "the  social  and 
material  condition  of  the  Jewish  farm- 
ers in  the  country  thru  cooperative  ef- 
fort." In  furtherance  of  this  aim  the 
Kederation  in  the  five  years  of  its  exist- 
ence has  been  instrumental  in  creating 
a  Cooperative  Purchasing  Bur  .u  thru 
which  the  farmer  can  buy  his  fertiliz- 
ers, seeds,  farm  implements  and  other 
supplies  at  a  great  saving  in  price. 
This  bureau  has  not  only  saved  the 
farmers  the  middleman's  profits,  but 
has  done  educational  work  in  teaching 
them  the  use  of  silos,  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, new  seeds,  etc.  As  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  this  institution  the  con- 
vention which  met  this  week  has  cre- 
ated a  Cooperative  Marketing  Bureau 
which  is  expected  to  save  the  farmer 
another  middleman's  profit  in  disposing 
of  his  products  in  the  cities. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  the 
Federation  has  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  Cooperative  Credit  Unions,  an 
institution  which  is  a  unique  expression 
of  the  practical  idealism  of  the  Jew. 
Any  member  of  the  union  who  is  in 
urgent  need  of  ready  cash  can  obtain 
it  within  reasonable  limits  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  without  any  security,  and 
has  six  months  within  which  to  repay 
it. 

However,  the  Federation  has  felt  that 
the  question  of  farmer's  credit  would 
not  be  solved  until  it  could  come  to  his 
assistance  in  emancipating  him  from 
the  mortgage  sharks  who  have  been 
charging  poor  Jewish  farmers  in  the 
state  of  New  York  anywhere  from 
twenty  to  125  per  cent  on  first  mort- 
gage loans.  Accordingly,  the  first 
Farmers'  Saving  and  Loan  Association 
to  receive  a  charter  under  the  new 
land  bank  act  of  the  state  of  New 
York  was  organized  by  members  of  the 
Federation  at  Centerville,  New  York, 
in  the  summer  of  this  year,  and  the 
Jewish  farmers  proudly  speak  of  it  as 
their  Agrarian  Bank.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  remove  the  great  barrier  which 
keeps  many  Jews  of  moderate  means 
from  engaging  in  farming.  In  fact,  the 
chief  difficulty  so  far  has  not  been  in 
finding  Jews  in  the  city  willing  to  en- 
gage in  farming,  but  in  keeping  them 
from  rashly  investing  their  modest 
savings  in  farms  until  they  have  accu- 
mulated a  sufficient  amount  to  make 
success  possible. 

A  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany which  carries  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  insurance  at  a  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmer,  a 
cooperative  creamery,  a  cooperative 
pasteurizing  plant,  demonstration  meet- 
ings in  cooperation  with  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, schools  to  supplement  instruction 
given  to  Jewish  children  in  state  rural 
schools,  go  to  make  up  the  many-sided 
activities  of  the  young  organization  of 
Jewish  pioneers  of  farming  in  the 
United  States. 
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CHOPPING  1  f\f\Q/ 

EFFICIENCY    lUU/O 


'  *"<TC%^^'T=''15^ 


THE   HANDIAX 

FOR  EVERYBODY 

No  home  is  fully  efficient  with- 
out one.  No  camping,  hunting 
or  fishing  trip  is  complete  with- 
out one.  No  country  place,  stable, 
garage,  woodshed  or  work  bench 
is  well  equipped  without  one. 
The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Campfire 
Girls  need  the  Handiax  in  their 
outfits.  You  never  know  when 
you  may  need  an  axe,  but  when 
you  do  you  will  need  it  badly 
and  you  will  want  a  Handiax. 

All  hardware  and  sporting 
goods  dealers  who  are  well 
stocked  carry  tbe  Romer  Handiax. 
If  your  dealer  does  not,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  see  that  he 
promptly  supplies  you. 


ROMER 

AXES 

Made  in  the  United  States,  Romer  Axes  are 
known  round  the  globe,  as  representing  the 
highest  development  of  axe  quality,  dura- 
bility and  cutting  efficiency. 

There  is  a  Romer  Axe  for  every  chopping 
need — in  the  forest,  the  factory,  the  v^ork- 
shop,  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  every  country 
and  under  all  conditions. 

For  thirty-eight  years,  Romer  supremacy 
has  been  a  tradition  in  the  axe  trade.  This 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  application  of 
scientific  principles,  insistence  on  perfection 
of  materials,  advanced  manufacturing 
methods,  and  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
Quality  First. 

The  Romer  Test  is  fa- 
mous—  driving  an  axe 
through  solid  iron  without 
seriously  injuring  its  shape 
or  cutting  edge.  Every 
axe  expert  knows  what 
that  means:  "Not too 

soft,  not    too         _j^  \  •    \ 

hard." 


Romer  Axe  Co. 

Dunkirk,  New  York 


Thft  llnrxHnx  comcK  in  a  handnomo 
Irnlhi'r  rtiHi\  whirh  lenrpn  thv  nlfid 
brifikl,  protrr.lH  llw  Icren  ediie,  and 
mnlfi'H  Ihv  iij-r  riinveniiinl,  to  curry 
iiv      llii!     Ixll.       No     extra     chari/n. 
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HOW   ABOUT   1915? 

WHAT  ARE   YOUR  PLANS? 

Do  you  think  ahead  or  just  drift  along  in  the   ordi- 
nary and  dangerous  sea  of  indecision  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  advertising  next  year! 

Will  you  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  you  or  will  you  let  "some  other 
fellow"  do  your  thinking  for  you  ? 

Wouldn't  it  pay  you  to  dig  into  this  subject  yourself — it  would. 

Just  ask  yourself  what  you  are  shooting  at  and  then  try  to  find  out  if  you  are  using  the 
right  sort  of  firearms  and  if  your  aim  is  straight. 

You  wouldn't  use  buckshot  on  a  humming  bird — would  you  ? 

Then  why  do  you  pay  good  money  to  talk  to  "impossibles"  as  customers? 

We  invite  your  personal  and  careful  analysis  of  the 

New   York   Commercial 

(NOW  IN  ITS   120th  YEAR) 

It  is  the  national  daily  morning  business  newspaper  that  is  read  by  the  executives  and 
competent  assistants  in  all  lines  of  industry  and  finance. 

What  is  of  further  value  to  you  is  the  knowledge  that  its  cream  circulation  extends  to 
more  than  i,8oo  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  its  editorials,  exclusive  news  and  unmatched  market  service  it  bears  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  prosperity  of  its  readers  and  is  therefore  valued  by  them. 

IT  IS  AN  OFFICE  NECESSITY 

Now — if  you  have  any  desire  to  reach  the  biggest  and  best  buying  element  in  America 
during  1915  just  take  a  little  time  and  delve  seriously  into  the  relationship  of  our  readers 
to  your  pocket  book. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  suggestions  from  our  trained  corps  of  business  builders?  We 
will  gladly  serve  you. 


NEW    YORK    COMMERCIAL 

20-24  VESEY  STREET 

'Phone  4347  Cortlandt  NEW  YORK 


/ 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 
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